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Thb  Impobtahos  of  thb  Book  of  GBNisia. 
Thb  Book  of  QeneeiR  is  probably  the  most  important  cootained  in  the  Bible ;  it  formi 
the  basis  of  all  revelation ;  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  moral  condition  of  man,  and 
his  copor.^aent  need  of  redemption  by  Christ  The  history,  doctrine,  and  prophecy  of  all 
the  jn^'/tc-u  v^ritings  take  their  rise  in  its  narrative,  and  without  it  would  be  unintelligibU 
tons. 

The  Book  has  an  histobioal  importance.  It  informs  us  of  the  creation  of  the  world— 
of  the  coming  forth  of  man  to  inhabit  it,  and  of  his  development  into  a  family,  a  tribe,  % 
nation.  It  also  contains  the  record  of  many  great  and  influential  lives,  and  presents 
them  with  the  pictorial  vividness,  with  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  primitive  times. 
The  great  historical  divisions  of  the  Book  are — 1.  The  introduction,  from  chap,  i  1  to 
chap.  ii.  3.  2.  "  The  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth "  beginning  with  chap. 
i\  ^  and  extending  on  through  the  history  of  the  fall  to  the  birth  of  Seth,  chap.  ir. 
3.  "The  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam,"  from  chap.  v.  to  vi.  8.  4.  "The  genera* 
tions  of  Noah,"  giving  the  history  of  Noah's  family  till  his  death,  from  chap,  vi  9  to 
chap.  ix.  6.  **  The  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah,"  giving  an  recount  of  the  over- 
spreading of  the  eartli,  chap.  x.  1  to  chap.  xi.  9.  6.  ''  The  generations  of  Shem,"  the 
line  of  the  promised  seed,  down  to  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran,  the  sons  of  Terah,  chap, 
xi.  10  to  26.  7.  "  The  generations  of  Terah,"  the  father  of  Abraham,  from  whom  also 
in  the  female  line  the  family  was  traced  through  Sarah  and  Bebekah,  chap.  xi.  27  to 
XXV.  11.  8.  "  The  generations  of  Ishmael,"  from  xxv.  12  to  18.  9.  "  The  generations  of 
Isaac,"  containing  the  history  of  him  and  his  family  from  the  death  of  his  father  to  hit 
own  death,  xxv.  19  to  end  of  xxxv.  10.  ^  The  generations  of  Esau,"  xxxvL  1-8.  11. 
"  The  generations  of  Esau  in  Mount  Seir,"  xxxvi.  9  to  xcxviL  1.  12.  **  The  generations  of 
Jacobs"  xxxvii.  2  to  end  of  chapter. 

Thus  the  Book  of  Genesis  contains  the  history  of  the  world's  early  progress,  as  pre* 
sented  in  the  lives  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  times.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
important,  certainly  most  interesting,  and  supremely  reliable,  as  the  outcome  of  a  Divine 
inspiration  then  for  the  first  time  given  to  man.  The  Book  has  a  doctbinal  im- 
portance. It  narrates  the  creation  of  man,  with  his  temporal  and  moral  surrounding*.  It 
teaches  the  Divine  origin  of  the  soul ;  that  life  is  a  probation ;  that  communion  with  Qod 
IS  a  reality;  that  man  is  gifted  with  moral  freedom;  that  he  is  subject  to  Satanio 
influence,  and  that  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God  is  the  source  of  all  human  woe.    Here 
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we  haye  the  onlj  reliable  account  of  tlie  introduction  of  «in  into  the  world ;  the  tme 
philosophy  of  temptotion,  the  true  meaning  of  the  redemptrre  pui-pose  of  God,  the  uni- 
Tersal  depravity  of  the  oazly  race;  and  we  have  exemplified  Uie  over-ruling 
providence  of  God  in  the  history  of  the  good.  The  Book  has  an  ethical  impor- 
tance. It  teaches  the  holy  observance  of  the  Sabbatu  aa  a  day  of  rest  and 
prayer ;  the  intention  and  sanctity  of  marriage ;  and  in  its  varied  characters  the 
retribution  of  deceit  and  envy.  The  morals  of  the  book  are  most  elevating,  and  are 
OBoecially  emphatic  in  their  appeal  to  the  young.  Nor  are  these  i»rincipJes  con- 
tained merely  in  cold  precept,  but  are  invested  with  all  the  force  aud  reality  of  actual 
life.  Hence  they  are  rendered  pre-eminently  human,  attractive,  and  admonitory.  The 
book  has  a  political  importance.  It  tr<bcefl  the  growth  of  social  and  national  life ; 
it  indicates  the  method  of  commerce  during  the  ancient  times ;  it  also  proves  that  the 
national  life  of  men  may  be  rendered  subservient  to  Divine  ideas,  and  b9  made  the 
medium  for  the  advent  of  spiritual  good  to  humanity. 

The  Authorship  or  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

There  can  be  little  donbt  but  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  written  by  Moses,  as 
were  the  other  Books  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  author  of  Exodus  must  have  been 
the  author  of  (Tonei)is,  as  the  former  history  is  a  continuation  of  the  latter,  and  evidently 
manifests  the  same  spirit  and  intention.  The  use  of  Egyptian  words,  and  the  minute 
ax^quaintancti  with  Eiryptian  life  and  manners  displayed  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  har- 
monize with  the  education  and  experience  of  Moses ;  and,  althougli  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  Genesis  is  necessarily  Jess  full  and  direct  than  that  for 
the  subsequent  books,  yet,  considering  its  possession  of  the  Knguiatic  peculiarities  com- 
mon to  the  whole  five,  its  bearing  upon  the  progressive  development  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, and  the  testimony  borne  to  it  in  the  New  Testament,  it  comes  to  us  as  the  authentio 
work  of  an  author  who  wrote  as  he  was  inspired  by  the  Iloly  Ghost. 

Tmt  SocKCES  FROM  which  the  Author  of  Genesis  gathered  his  Informa'/ioh. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Inspired  Penmen  used  their  best  native  efforts  in  the  attnin- 
meot  of  facts,  and  in  the  method  of  their  narration.  They  did  not  indolently  rely  on 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  make  known  to  them  events  which  were  within  their  own 
power  to  ascertain.  Hence,  in  writing  the  Book  of  Genesis,  Moses  would  avail  him- 
self of  all  possible  help  that  could  be  obtained  from  liuman  sources.  It  is  possibb 
that  the  account  of  the  Creation  may  have  been  derived  by  tradition  from  Adam, 
who.  we  may  suppose,  would  be  Divinely  informed  as  to  the  method  of  his  own 
existence,  and  of  the  world  around  him.  This  may  have  been  the  case ;  but  it  is  quite 
as  probable  that  the  process  of  Creation  was  revealed  to  Moses,  as  doctrines  in  after 
times  were  made  known  to  the  inspired  writers,  and  written  by  them  under  the  direct 
instruction  of  Grod.  On  this  supposition  only  can  we  account  for  the  plain,  minute, 
and  yet  majestic  revelation  of  this  important  week  of  Divine  work.  That  Moses  was 
aided  by  authentio  documents — ^by  family  genealogies — ^by  tradition,  and  very  likely, 
by  the  narratives  of  eye-witnesses — ^is  probable.  This  help  would  be  most  welcome  to 
him.  And  certainly,  in  the  use  of  these  varied  materials,  he  has  shown  a  master- 
band  in  weaving  them  all  into  such  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  plan,  and  in  bringing 
out  from  then*  i*iing»  of  secondary  importance,  so  many  hints  of  the  great  redemp- 
tive crutUd  u>  be  more  fully  disclosed  in  subsequent  ages. 
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The  Standpoint  from  which  the  Book  of  Genesis  should  be  RejO). 
The  Book  of  Genesis  should  not  be  exclusively  studied  from  a  scientific  point  of  rlew. 
TTje  object  of  the  ¥nriter  was  not  to  present  the  world  with  a  geological,  botanical,  or 
astronomical  account  of  its  different  strata,  of  its  varied  plants,  and  of  the  ever- 
changing  heavens, — ^but  to  make  known  the  face  of  the  Creation  as  appropriate  at  the 
commencement  of  a  Divine  revelation  to  man,  and  as  supplying  a  need  that  other- 
wise could  not  be  met.  Thus  he  writes  from  the  staiyipoint  of  an  ordinary  observer 
of  things,  and  to  men,  irrespective  of  their  education,  and  makes  known  to  them 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  in  fitting  op  the  home  in  which  the 
human  family  was  to  reside.  Thus  the  book  of  Genesis  is  a  history,  and  not  a 
treatise  on  any  scientific  questioner  on  the  philosophy  of  human  existence ;  but  it 
is  emphatically  a  narrative,  authentic  and  most  instructive  to  mankind.  And, 
although  a  few  critics  of  O^e  Materialistic  school  may  venture  to  impugn  its  veracity, 
the  unfoldings  of  time,  and  the  outworkings  of  science,  are  their  constant  refutation. 


CHAPTER  L 


CRmcAL  Notes.— L  In  the  beglznins:]  Or,  "it  first,"  "originally,"  "to  start  with  :-  Sopi. 
enarchi{tv  apx^zA  in  John  i.  1.  God]  Hob.  'Ehhith  (D'^iiv)??):  w.  ref.  to  this  frequent  and 
hiteresting  Divine  Name,  note  (l.)it3  radical  conception — that  of  power  ;  (2.)  its/onn— plcr4L, 
either  "  of  excellence  "  (Goa.  and  others),  or  "  of  abstraction,"  as  in  **  lordship  **  for  **  lord  '*  in 
English  (ij.  Davies);  (8.)  its  constructi/m — gen.  w.  siNO.  verb,  and  fvlosouh,  as  hero  w. 
bora*  (^^3)t  A^  created, — serving  as  an  ever  recurring  protest  against  the  wild  valgarity 
irb.  wd.  here  undorHtand  **  angels/*  and  as  a  plea  for  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature. 
Elohim  =»  **  the  Puttor-forth  of  manifold  powers,  or  the  Living  Personification  of  power  in  its 
most  radical  conisc^ption,'*  occurs  about  2,500  times  in  0.  T.  2.  And  the  earth]  Here  ''the  e." 
is  emp.  by  position  (Ewald) ;  and,  as  emphasis  implies  contrast,  shd.  be  introduced  by  **  but :  •* 
**  But  THE  EARTH ! " — a  Strangely  overlooked  hint  for  the  expositor — "  But  tub  earth  bad  be- 
come," &0., — whether  by  first  creation  or  subseq.  catastrophe,  it  does  not  May.  Without  form 
and  void}  "ELeh.  thdhu  and  bhdhu :  words  inimitably  expressive  =3  ^  wasteness  and  emptiness.* 
B  occurs  only  thrice,  each  time  with  T. :  here,  and  Is.  xxxiv.  1 1 :  Jer.  iv.  23.  Beep]  Heb 
/A«A4«i=s** roaring  deep:**  Sept.  and  Vulg.  abjfss.  Moved]  Hob.  participle  expresses  the  con- 
tinued process  of  life-giving  love.  8.  And  God  said]  Better  (because  of  the  strong  vmw,  and 
position  of  verb)  :  **  Then  said  God  "=**  the  state  of  things  being  as  just  described."  From  this 
point  the  drama  is  unfolded  to  the  eye.  Light]  The  orig.  is  indeed  inimitable  :  YMi  *rfr,  wd-y^hi 
'6r,  The  nearest  approach  in  Eng.  is  perh  :  "Exist,  light  I — then  exists  light"  4.  Good] 
Also :  *»fair,"  "fine,"  "  beautiful ;"  Sept.  Kalon.  5.  And  the  e.  aud  the  m.  were]  A  dull  ron- 
dering.  The  Heb.  marks  sequence,  with  some  latitude  of  application,  "And  so  —or — ^**And 
then  it  became  e.... became  m.  one  day."  6.  Firmament]  Or:  " expanse;'*  prop,  "something 
beaten  out,"  "  expanded."  11.  Kind]  Prop.  ♦*  form  "  or  ♦*  shape,**  hence  *'  species,"  "  kind." 
Compw  1  Oor.  xv.  88,  where  note  the  aorist  tense  =  **  as  it  (originally)  pleased  him  :  **— ahint  on 
"the  perpetuity  of  species."  14.  Lighti]  **  Luminaries :  "  Heb.  me^drStk  sing.  ma^Sr,  not  *dt 
as  in  ver.  3 :  Sept.  phdstir  here,  pJids  there.  There  was  '*  light "  before  the  fourth  day 
20.  Creature]  Here,  and  in  vv.  21,  24,  "  creature  "  stands  for  Hob.  nephesh  (Sept.  psyt  hi),  and  in 
V.  30  "wherein  is  life"  is,  more  exactly,  "wherein  is  a  nephesh  of  life."  If  our  Eng.  "soul" 
cannot  be  expanded  so  as  to  cover  the  biblical  usage  of  nepnesh  And  psychi,  the  next  best  thing 
might  be  to  adopt  ''  psyche,"  "psychical,"  at  least  in  private  and  expository  discourse.  Ac- 
cording to  1  Oor.  XV.,  Adam  was  a  "psychical"  man,  and  this  death-doomed  body  is  a  "psychi- 
eal  "  body.  Of.  0.  N.  on  ch.  ii.  7.  21,  Whales]  Heb.  tannin  :  prop,  a  long  creature  (Gos.  Dav.) 
Wh.  winds  or  twists  itself,  or  stretches  itself  along  (Fiirst).    Tlia  use  of  this  word  in  O.T.  it 
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renurkable  :  only  In  Job.  vii.  If  is  it  olaowhero  in  0.  V.  rendered  •  whalo  :  **  in  Ex.  rii.  9, 10 
12,  it  is  "serpent;*'  in  Dent,  xxxii.  83,  Neh.  ii.  13,  Ps.  Ixxir.  13,  xci.  18.  cxlviii.  7,  is.  xxvil.  1 
li.  9,  Jer.  li.  34,  "  drajfon ;  "  and  in  Lam.  iv.  8,  "  soa-monster.**  These  are  all  it«  occurrences 
26.  Han]  Heb.  -ddhdin  (Adam).  The  reader  of  the  Heb.  can  soaroelj  resist  the  impression 
that  a  close  connection  was  meant  to  bo  seen  between  fddhebn  **  man,**  and  ,adhd>ndh  **  earth,'* 
"ground."  Guided  by  this,  and  by  1  Cor.  xy.  47,  we  cannot  doubt  that  " earth-born  *• 
(Kalisch)  rather  than  "red,"  "ruddy*'  (Ges.  "perh")  gives  the  rad.  conception  of  tho  word. 
Dominion]  The  orig.,  radhah^  sijjniftos  to  lay  low,  overthrow,  tread  down;  hence  subdue,  rule. 
28.  Beplenish]  Simply  **  fill,"  therefore,  supporting  no  inference  that  the  earth  had  prerionsly 
been  filled,  and  was  afterwards  emptied,  wh.  may  or  may  not  hare  been  the  oaa«. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PAR  AGRAFE  ^Vert^  1—2. 

The  Creator  and  His  Work. 

I.  Then  Atheism  is  a  folly.  "  In  the  beginning  God.*'  There  have  always 
been  men  who  have  denied  the  existence  ot  God.  All  down  through  the  ages 
their  voices  have  been  heard — their  books  have  been  read,  and  their  arguments 
have  been  promulgated.  Atheism  is  the  supreme  folly  of  which  man  is  capable. 
It  divests  life  of  all  spiritual  enjoyment — of  real  nobility  of  character,  and  degrades 
almost  to  the  level  of  the  brute.  The  atheist  must  be  blind  tc  all  the  appearances 
of  Creation,  for  one  sincere  outlook  upon  them  would  demonstrate  the  mockery 
of  his  creed.  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  that  there  is  no  God.  He  dare 
pot  loudly  articulate  a  conclusion,  which  bis  inner  consciousness  tells  him  to 
be  so  utterly  devoid  of  truth,  so  criminal,  and  so  likely  to  attract  the  retribution 
of  heaven.  Atheism  is  proved  absurd: — 1.  By  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the 
tvorld.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  narrative  to  be  clearer,  more  simple,  or  more 
divinely  authenticated  than  this  of  the  creation.  The  very  existence  of  things 
around  us  is  indisputable  evidence  of  its  reality.  If  this  history  be  a 
myth,  then  the  world  and  man  must  be  myths  also.  But  if  the  universe  is  a 
fact,  then  it  follows  that  this  ancient  narrative  must  be  so.  Then  this  chapter 
is  perfectly  natural  in  its  subject  matter.  We  should  have  antecedently  expected 
that  the  first  word  of  a  Divine  revelation  would  be  of  the  Being  of  God,  and 
that  it  would  also  acquaint  us  with  the  history  of  creation.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
cause  adequate  to  the  effect, for  admitting  an  Omnipotent  Being,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  creation  of  the  universe.  A  man  who  would  reject  the  plain  statement 
of  this  Book,  to  be  consistent,  would  have  to  reject  all  histoiy.  True,  we  may 
imagine  the  pen  of'  man  as  incompetent  and  unequal  to  record  the  creative 
fiat  and  energy  of  God.  It  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  spell  the  words,  to 
mark  the  punctuation,  to  catch  the  accents  of  the  Divine  language.  And 
who  has  not  felt  that  the  first  verse  of  this  cliapter,  trembles  and  is  almost  broken 
by  the  majesty  and  weight  of  the  thought  and  revelation  that  resides  within  it» 
But  this  is  no  argument  against  the  historical  veracity  of  the  writer,  but  rather 
the  contrary,  in  that  thoughts  so  sublime  were  ever  conceived  by  the  human 
mind,  and  crowded  into  the  broken  syllables  of  men.  2.  By  the  existence  of  the 
beautiful  world  around  us.  The  world  standing  up  around  us  in  all  its  grandeur — 
adaptation — evidence  of  design — harmony — is  a  most  empliatic  assertion  of  the 
Being  of  God.  Every  flower  is  a  denial  of  Atheism.  Every  star  is  vocal  with 
Deity  And  when  we  get  away  from  the  merely  visible  creation  into  the  inner 
recess  and  quietude  of  Nature,  where  are  seen  the  great  sights,  and  are  heard 
the  mysterious  voices,  when  permitted  entrance  to  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
things  we  see,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  brought  into  undeniable 
communion  with  the  supernatural,  and  are  ready  there  and  then  to  worship  at 
its  altar.  3.  By  the  moral  convictions  of  humanity.  There  is  probably  not  ao 
intelligent  man  in  the  wide  universe,  who  does  not  believe  in,  and  pay  homage 
to,  some  deity  or  other.     The  temples  of  the  heathen  filled  with  idols,   are  . 
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a  permanent  demonstration  of  this.  Man's  conscience  will  have  a  god  of  some 
kind.  That  there  is  a  deity  is  the  solemn  conviction  of  the  world.  Henc« 
the  folly  of  Atheism.  IL  Then  Pantheism  is  an  absurdity.  We  are  in- 
formed by  these  verses  that  the  world  was  a  creation,  and  not  a  sponta- 
neous, or  natural  emanation  from  a  mysterious  something  only  known  in  the 
vocabulary  of  a  sceptical  philosophy.  Thus  the  world  must  have  had  a  per- 
sonal Creator,  distinct  and  separate  from  itself.  True,  the  Divine  Being  is 
present  throughout  the  universe,  but  He  is  nevertheless  independent  of,  and 
distinct  from,  it  He  is  the  Deity  of  the  Temple.  He  is  the  King  of  the  realm. 
He  is  the  Occupant  of  the  house,  m.  Then  matter  is  not  eternal  '^  In  the 
beginning."  Thus  it  is  evident  that  matter  had  a  commencement.  It  was  created 
by  Divine  power.  It  had  a  birthday.  We  wonder  that  any  number  of 
intelligent  men  should  have  credited  the  eternity  of  matter.  The  state- 
ment involves  a  contradiction  in  terms.  How  could  matter  be  eternal?  It 
could  not  have  produced  or  developed  itself  from  some  generic  form,  for  who 
created  the  generic  form  ?  The  world  must  have  had  a  commencement.  The 
Mosaic  record  says  it  had.  This  is  the  only  reasonable  supposition.  IV.  Then 
the  world  was  not  the  result  of  a  fortuitous  combiDation  of  atoms.  **In  the 
beginning  God  created."  Thus  the  world  was  a  creation.  There  was  the 
exercise  of  supreme  intelligence.  There  was  the  exercise  of  an  independent  will. 
There  was  the  expression  in  symbol  of  great  thoughts,  and  also  of  Divine 
sympathies.  There  is  nothing  like  chance  throughout  the  whole  work  recorded 
in  this  chapter.  If  atoms  were  originally  gifted  with  such  intelligence  and  fore- 
sight as  to  combine  themselves  instinctively  ic  to  such  beautiful  forms,  and  wonderful 
uses,  as  seen  in  the  world,  how  are  we  to  account  for  their  degeneracy,  as  at  present 
they  appear  utterly  devoid  of  any  such  power.  How  is  it  that  we  are  not  the 
spectators  of  a  little  spontaneous  creation  now,  similar  to  that  of  the  olden  days  ? 
V.  Then  creation  is  tJiie  outcome  of  supernatural  power.  ^  In  the  beginning  God 
created."  There  must  of  necessity  ever  be  much  of  mystery  connected  witb  this 
subject.  Man  was  not  present  to  witness  the  creation,  and  God  has  only  given 
us  a  brief  and  dogmatic  account  of  it.  God  is  mystery.  The  world  is  a  mystery. 
How  very  limited  then  must  be  the  know  ledge  of  man  in  reference  thereto?  Science 
may  vaunt  its  discoveries,  but  the  mystery  of  creation  is  open  more  to  the 
prayerful  reader  of  this  record,  than  to  the  philosopher  who  only  studies  it  for  the 
purpose  of  curious  inquiry.  But  there  is  far  less  mystery  in  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation  than  in  any  other,  as  it  is  the  most  natural,  the  most  likely,  and 
truly  the  most  scientific,  as  it  gives  us  an  adequate  cause  for  the  effect.  The 
re-creation  of  the  soul  is  the  best  explanation  of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  and 
in  fact  of  all  the  other  mysteries  of  Grod. 

The  Theology  op  Gbeation. 

M*n  natnrally  mIcs  for  Bome  aocoant  of  the  world  in  yhich  be  lires.  Wm  the  world  alwasra 
in  existence?  If  not,  how  did  it  begin  to  be  f  Did  the  sun  make  itself?  These  are  not  pre- 
■nmptnons  questions.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  them — ^the  right  which  arises  from  our  intelli- 
gence. The  steam  engine  did  not  make  itoelf,  did  the  sun  ?  In  the  text  we  find  an  answer  to 
all  our  questions.  I.  The  answer  ii  simple.  There  is  no  attempt  at  learned  analysis  or  elaborate 
exposition.  A  child  may  understand  the  answer.  It  is  direct,  positiye,  complete.  Could  it 
have  been  more  simple?  Try  any  other  form  of  words,  and  see  if  a  purer  simp  icity  be  possi- 
ble. Observe  the  va>ue  of  simplicity  when  regarded  a-i  bearing  upon  the  graude^t  events.  The 
question  is  not  who  made  a  house^  but  who  made  a  world,  and  not  who  made  one  world,  but  who 
made  all  worlds;  and  to  this  question  the  answer  is,  God  made  them.  There  is  great  risk  in 
returning  a  simple  answer  to  a  profound  inquiry,  beoause  when  simplicity  is  not  the  last  result 
<^  knowledge,  it  is  mere  imbecility.  II  The  answer  is  sublime.  God  I  God  created! 
,  1.  Sublima  because  far-reaching  in  point  of  time :  in  the  beginning.  Science  would  have 
attempted  a  fact,  religion  has  given  a  truth.  If  any  inquirer  can  Ux  a  date,  he  is  not  forbidden 
to  do  so.  Dates  are  for  children  2.  Sublime  because  connecting  the  material  with  the  spiritual^ 
There  is,  then,  something  more  than  dust  in  the  universe.  Every  atom  bears  a  superscription. 
It  la  something,  aurely,  to  have  the  name  of  Gk>d  associated  with  aU  things  great  and  amaU 
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that  are  around  us.  Nature  thus  becomes  a  materialized  thouaht.  The  wind  is  the  breath  of 
God.  The  thunder  is  a  note  from  the  music  o'  bin  speech.  8.  Sublime,  because  revealing,  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done,  the  power  and  wi-.lomof  the  Most  High.  m.  The  answer  is 
^kiAcient.  It  might  have  been  both  simple  and  sublime,  and  yet  not  have  reached  the  point  of 
adequacy.  Draw  a  straight  line,  and  yon  may  describe  it  as  simple,  yet  who  would  think  of 
calling  it  sublimo  ?  We  must  have  simpliiMty  which  reaches  the  point  of  sublimity,  and  sub- 
limity which  sufficiently  covers  every  deniand  of  the  case.  The  sufficiency  of  the  answer  is 
manifest:  Time  is  a  drop  of  etomity ;  nature  is  the  handiwork  of  God ;  matter  is  the  creation  of 
mind ;  God  is  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore.  This  is  enough.  In  proportion  as  we  exclude 
God  from  the  operation,  we  increase  difficulty.  Atheinm  never  simplifies.  Negation  works  in 
darkness.  The  answer  of  the  t^jxt  to  the  problem  of  creation  is  simple,  sublime,  and  sufficient, 
in  relation.  (1)  To  the  indmtions  of  Geology,  (2)  To  the  theory  of  evolution.  Practical 
inferences:—!,  If  God  croatod  all  things,  thon  all  things  aro  under  His  goverment.  2.  Then 
the  earth  may  be  studied  religiously,  8.  Theu  it  is  reasonable  that  He  should  take  an  interest 
in  creation  ICity  Temple'], 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  I.  k  revelation  of  God.  1.  His 
JVmn*! :  names  have  meaning.  2.  His  nature: 
spirituality,  personality.  8.  His  mode  of 
existence:  manif«^ld  unity. 

II.  A  reveiaticn  of  nature.  1.  Matter  not 
eternal.  2.  Thf  antiquity  of  the  earth,  8.  The 
order  of  creation  [^Pulpit  Analyst^ 

Creation: — 1.  In  what  it  consisted. 
2.  When  undertaken.  3.  By  whom 
accomplished. 

Creation; — 1.     Its   commencement 

2.  Its  progress.     8.  Its  completion. 
Creation: — 1.  Asa  history.      2.  As 

a  doctrine.     3.  As  a  prophecy. 

This  history  of  creation: — 1.  Con- 
tains a  rich  treasury  of  speculative 
thought.     2.  Capable  of  poetical  glory. 

3.  Free  from  the  influence  of  human 
invention  and  philosophy. 

Our  history  of  creation  differs  from 
all  other  cosmogonies  as  truth  from 
fiction.  Those  of  heathen  nations  are 
either  hylozoistical,  deducing  the  origin 
of  life  and  living  beings  from  some 
primeval  matter;  or  pantheistical, 
regarding  the  whole  world  as  emanat- 
ing from  a  common  divine  substance; 
or  mythological,  tracing  both  gods 
and  men  to  a  chaos  or  world-egg. 
They  do  not  even  rise  to  the  notion  of 
a  creation,  much  less  to  the  knowledge 
of  an  Almighty  God,  as  the  Creator  of 
all  things     \Keil  j-  Delitz8ch7\, 

God:— 1.  Before  all  things.  2.  The 
£ause  of  all  things.  8.  The  explana- 
tion of  all  things.  4.  The  destin^  ,' 
all  things. 

In  the  beginning: — 1.  The  birth  of 
time.  2.  The  birth  of  matter.  3.  The 
birth  of  revelation. 

This  verse  assumes : — 1.  The  Being 


of  God.  2.  His  eternity.  3.  His  om 
nipotence.  4.  His  absolute  freedom 
5.  His  infinite  wisdom.  6.  His  essen- 
tial goodness. 

Admonitory  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  Divine  creation  of  the 
world :  — 1.    To    admire    it    carefully. 

2.  To  trust  it  cautiously.  3.  To  rely 
on  God  entirely. 

The  first  circumstance  which  here 
offers  itself  to  our  consideration  and 
observation,  is  the  phrase  and  manner 
of  speech  which  the  Holy  Ghost  makes 
choice  of,  in  this  narrative,  which  we 
see,  is  as  plain  as  it  is  brief,  without 
any  manner  of  insinuation,  by  way  of 
preface,  and  without  any  garnishing 
by  art,  or  eloquence,  which  men  usually 
make  use  of,  for  the  setting  out,  and 
gracing  of  their  writings :  the  Spirit  of 
God  suddenly,  as  it  were,  darting  out 
the  truth  which  he  delivers,  like  the 
sunbeams  breaking  in  an  instvit  as 
out  of  a  cloud,  as  being  a  light  visible, 
and  beautiful  in  itself,  and  therefore 
needing  no  other  ornament,  or  vw:nish- 
ing,  to  commend  it  to  the  world  [/. 
White] 

*'  The  heavens  and  the  earth  "  :  — 
Heaven  is  named  first,  as  being  first, 
if  not  in  time,  yet  at  least  in  dignity. 
1.  Let  us  make  heaven  oi^r  chief 
desire.  2.  Leurn  from  the  heavens  to 
Btoop  to  these  below  ub. 

Heaven:  —  1.  The  sign  of  man's 
origin.     2.  The  direction  of  his  prayer. 

3.  inasmuch  as  the  earth  is  contained 
in  this  naiTation,  we  must  regard  it  as 
the  work  of  God,  and  associate  it  with 
our  thought  of  heaven. 
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We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  this 
idea,  that  in  contemplating  the  works 
of  creation,  we  should  ascend  from 
Nature  to  Nature's  God.  Everywhere 
we  discern  undoubted  proofs  of  the 
unbounded  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness of  the  great  Author  of  all  things. 
Everywhere  we  meet  with  traces  of 
just  and  benevolent  design  which 
should  suggest  to  us  the  thought  of  the 
Almighty  Creator.  It  is  most  pieasing 
aud  useful  to  cultivate  such  a  habit  as 
this ;  much  of  natural  religion  depends 
upon  it,  and  Holy  Scripture  fully  re- 
cognises its  propriety;  "The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,"  &c. ;  "  All 
Thy  works  praise  Thee,"  &c.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  even  in  these 
and  similar  passages,  that  created  things 
are  mentioned,  not  as  arguments,  but 
rather  as  illustrations ;  not  as  suggest- 
ing the  idea  of  God  the  Creator,  but  as 
unfoldiug  and  expanding  that  idea, 
otherwise  obtained.  (Romans  i.  20) 
[Dr  CandlisK]. 

Thus,  in  a  spiritual  view,  and  for 
spiritual  purposes,  the  truth  concerning 
God,  as  the  Creator,  must  be  received, 
not  as  a  discovery  of  our  own  reason, 
following  a  train  of  thought,  but  as  a 
direct  communication  £rom  a  real  per- 
son— even  from  the  living  and  present 
God.  This  is  not  a  merely  theoretical 
and  artificial  distinction ;  it  is  practi- 
cally most  important.  Consider  the 
subject  of  creation  simply  in  the  light 
of  an  argument  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  all  is  vague  and  dim  abstraction. 
It  may  be  close  and  cogent  as  a  de- 
monstration in  Mathematics,  but  it  is 
cold  and  unreal ;  or,  if  there  be  emo- 
tion at  all,  it  is  but  the  emotion  of  a 
fine  taste  and  a  sensibility  for  the  grand 
and  lovely  in  nature  and  thought.  But 
consider  the  momentous  fact  in  the  light 
of  a  direct  message  from  the  Creator 
Himself  to  you — regard  Him  as  stand- 
ing near  to  yon,  and  Himself  telling 
you,  personally  and  face  to  face,  all 
that  He  did  on  that  wondrous  week — 
are  you  not  differently  impressed  and 
affected  ? — 1.  More  particularly,— see 
first  of  all,  what  weight  this  single  idea, 
once  truly  and  vividly  realized,  must 
add  to  iJl  the  other  communications 
which  He  makes  on  other  subjects  to  us. 


2.  Again,  observe  what  weight  this 
idea  must  have  if  we  regard  God  Him- 
self as  personally  present,  and  saying  to 
us,  in  special  reference  to  each  of  the 
things  which  He  has  made — "  I  created 
it,  and  I  am  now  reminding  you  that  it 
was  I  who  made  it''  What  sacredness 
will  this  thought  stamp  on  every  ob- 
ject in  nature  \Dr,  CandlisK], 

in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis 
we  meet  with  four  different  verbs  to  ex- 
press the  creative  work  of  God,  viz. : — 
1.  To  create.  2.  To  make.  8.  To 
form.     4.  To  build. 

This  narrative  bears  on  the  very  face 
of  it  the  indication  that  it  was  written 
by  man  and  for  man,  for  it  divides  all 
things  into  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Such  a  division  evidently  suits  those 
only  who  are  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Accordingly,  this  sentence  is 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  history,  not 
of  the  universe  at  large,  of  the  sun,  of 
any  other  planet — but  of  the  earth,  and 
of  man,  its  rational  inhabitant.  The 
primeval  event  which  it  records,  in 
point  of  time,  from  the  next  event  in 
such  a  history ;  as  the  earth  may  have 
existed  myriads  of  ages,  aud  undergone 
many  vicissitudes  in  its  condition,  be- 
fore it  became  the  home  of  the  human 
race.  And,  for  aught  we  know,  the 
history  of  other  planets — even  of  the 
solar  system — may  yet  be  unwritten, 
because  there  has  been  as  yet  no  ra- 
tional inhabitant  to  compose  or  peruse 
the  record.  We  have  no  intimation  of 
the  interval  of  time  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  things  narrated 
in  this  prefatory  sentence,  and  that  state 
of  things  which  is  announced  in  the 
following  verse  [Dr,  Murphy]. 

Taken  along  with  the  context,  the 
drift  of  the  whole  verse  seems  to  be  to 
give,  in  a  brief  and  compendious  form, 
a  summary  of  the  work  of  creation, 
which  is  more  fully  detailed  in  its 
various  particulars  in  the  account  of 
the  six  days  following.  Such  general 
statements  but  infrequently  occur  in 
the  sacred  writers  as  a  preface  to  more 
expanded  details  that  follow.  Thus  it 
is  said,  in  general  terms  (Verse  27)  that, 
'*God  created  man  in  His  own  image, 
male  and  female  created  He  them ;  ** 
whereas  the  particulars  of  their  crea- 
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tion  are  given  at  full  length — Chap.  iL 
7,  18,  25  [BrnK]. 

The  Eternal  God  hath  given  being 
to  time. 


The  Almighty  Creator  hath  made  all 
things  to  be  out  of  nothing. 

The  vast  heavens  and  all  therein  are 
God's  creatures. 


Th»  Teaching  of  Chaos. 


\ 


Verse  2.  I.  That  the  most  elemen- 
tary and  rude  conditions  of  things  are 
not  to  be  rej^ted  or  overlooked.  "And 
the  eaith  was  without  form  and  void," 
1.  This  may   he   Unu   of  the   world  of 
matter.     The  earth  was  at  the  time  of 
this  verse  in  a  state  of  utter  desolation. 
It  was  without  order — it  was    with- 
out furniture.      There  was  not  a  hu- 
man being  to   gaze  upon  its  chaos- 
there   was    not  a   voice   to   break  its 
silence.      There   were   no    animals   to 
roam  amidst  its  disorder.     There  were 
no  trees,  or  flowers  to  relieve  its  barren- 
ness.    The  earth  was  desolate.    2.  This 
may  he  true  of  the  world  of  mind.  There 
are  many  minds  in  the  universe  whose 
intellectual    condition  would   be  well 
and  fitly  described  by  the  language  of 
this  verse.     They  are  desolate.      They 
are  not  peopled  with  great  thoughts. 
i  They  are  not  animated  by  great  and 
5  noble  convictions.     They  are  destitute 
?  of  knowledge.     The  intended  furniture 
>  of  the  mind  is  absent.     The  cry  "  Let 
there   be   light**  has  not  been   heard 
within  their  souls.     Darkness  is  upon 
^  the  face  of  the  deep.      3.  This  may  he 
I  true  of  the  world  of  the  souL  How  many 
I  souls  are  there  in  the  universe — in  the 

<  town — in     the    village  —  whose    moral 
.  condition    is   well   described    by     the 

language  of  this  verse?  Their  soul-life 
.  lacks  architecture.     God  designed  that 

it  should  be  based  on  elevated  principles, 

animated  by  lofty  motives,  and  inspired 
'  by  great  hopes ;  but  instead  of  this  it 

is  based  on  expediency,  and  is  but  too 
-  frequently  animated  by  the  delusion 
*  of  the  world.  Their  souls  ought  to  be 
,  occupied  with  divine  pursuits,  whereas 

they  are  busy  with  the  transient  aff ail's 
'of  time;  they  ought  to  be  filled  with 
'God,  whereas  they  are  satisfied  with 

<  little  rounds  of  pleasure;  they  ought  to 
.  be    enraptured    with    the    visions    of 

eternity,  whereas  they  are  spell  bound 
by  the  little  sights  of  time.      Such  a 
soul  is  in  a  state  of  chaos  far  more 
8 


*:lamentable  than  that  of  the  world  at 

:the  Creation,  inasmuch  as  the  one  is 
matter,  and  the  other  an  immortality. 

^But  chaos  is  not  irretrievable.     It  must 

I  not  be  despised. 

^  U.  That  the  most  rude  and  elemen- 
tary conditions  of  t'i^^s,  under  the 
culture  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  are  capa- 
ble of  the  highest  utility  and  beauty. 
1.  This  is  true  of  the  material  world. 
The  earth  was  without  form  and  void ; 
but  now  if  is  everywhere  resplendent 
with  all  that  is  esteemed  useful  and 
beautiful.  It  opens  up  realms  of  know- 
ledge to  the  scientific  investigator.  It 
discloses  beauties  that  kindle  the  genius 
of  the  artist.  It  manifeftts  a  fertility 
most  welcome  to  the  husbandman. 
Whence  this  transition  ?  Is  it  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  de- 
velopment? Is  it  the  result  of  at- 
mospherical influences?  Is  it  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  law  of  afiinity  or 
attraction  ?  Is  it  attributable  to  the 
achievements  of  human  effort?  True, 
man  placed  the  seed  into  the  soil; 
he  cultured  it,  but  where  did  the 
life  come  from  ?  That  must  have 
been  a  creation,  and  not  an  edu- 
cation. It  was  the  gift  of  God.  It 
was  the  result  of  the  Spirit's  hovering 
over  the  darkness  of  Nature.  So  it  is  the 
Divine  agency,  however  many  human 
instrumentalities  may  be  employed, 
that  makes  the  desolation  and  solitude 
of  nature  wave  with  fields  of  plenty, 
and  echo  to  the  joyful  cry  of  the 
reaper.  The  world  is  under  a  Divine 
ministry.  2.  This  is  true  of  the 
world  of  mind.  The  chaos  of  the  human 
mind  is  turned  into  order,  light,  and 
int'.*Uectual  completion,  by  the  agency 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  True,  the  man 
is  naturally  a  student ;  he  is  diligent 
in  the  pursuit  of  information,  and  he 
has  a  fine  opportunity  for  mental  cul- 
ture. But  who  has  given  him  .the 
power  of  intelligent  inquiry,  the  dispo- 
sition of  diligent  study,  and  the  means 
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of  education  ?  They  are  the  gift  of  God.  shine  ont  with  their  intended  splendour. 

The  avenues  of   the  human  mind  are  He  will  make  the  soul  a  fit  world  foi 

under  the  guardianship  of    the  Spirit  the  hahit^ition  of  all  that  is  heavenly, 

much    more     than   we   imagine,    and  This  ministry  of  the  Spirit  should  be 

all  the  noble  vh^itants  that  enrich  our  more   recognised  by  us.     Despise   no! 

intellectual  life  are  lar^rely  sent  by  Him.  the  chaos— the  darkness.     It  may  yel 

The  brooding  of  the  Divine  Spirit  over  be   turned   into   a   world  of  glory — a 

the  darkest  huTian  mind,  and  the  voice  realm  of  light,  by  the  kindly  hovering 

of    God  sounding    in  its  empty  abyss  of  the  Divine  Spiiit. 
will  produce  light,  and,  ultimately,  the  The     earth  :  —  1.     Without    form, 

highest   manifestation  of  thought.     A.  2.  Without    light.      8,   Without   life, 

noble  education  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  4.  Not  without  God. 
so  are  great  ideas.     A  man  may  have  The   Spirit  of    God :— 1.   Removes 

much  knowledge  and  yet  great  chaos :  darkness.    2.  Imparts  beauty.    3.  Gives 

hence,  God  not  only  gives  the  life-prin-  life. 

ciple   to   the   mind,    but  also  its  har-  The  Spirit  of  God  : — 1.  Separating, 

monious  development  and  growth  to  a  2.  Quickening.     3.  Preparing, 
complete    and   orderly    mental   world.  Without  form  and  void  : — 1.  A  type 

3.  This  is  true  of  the  world  of  soul.   The  of  many   souls.     2.  A  ij^  of   many 

chaos  of  the  soul  of  man  can  only  be  lives.    3.  A  type  of  many  books.    4.  A 

restored   by  the    creative    ministry  of  type  of  many  sermons.     6.  A  type  of 

the  Holy  Spirit.     He  will  create  light,  many  societies. 

He  will  i*e;ttore  order.     He  will  cause  All  things  are  empty  until  God  fur- 
all  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul  to  nisheth  them* 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH. -^Verses  8-^. 

The  Creation  op  Lights 

t  Divinely  produced.  **And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light."  1.  For  the 
protection  of  life.  The  Divine  Being  is  gradually  preparing  the  infant  world 
for  the  habitation  of  living  things.  Hence,  prior  to  their  creation,  He  benefi^rently 
make,  everything  ready  for  their  advent.  Plants  could  not  live  without  light ; 
without  it,  the  Howers  wouH  soon  wither.  Even  in  a  brief  night  they  close 
their  petals,  and  will  only  open  ihem  again  at  the  gentle  approach  of  the  morning 
light.  Nor  could  man  survive  in  continued  darkness.  A  sad  depression  would 
rest  upon  his  soul.  A  weird  monotony  would  come  upon  his  life.  He  would 
long  for  the  grave,  and  soon  would  his  longings  be  at  rest,  as  life  under  such 
conditions  would  be  impossible,  and  certainly  unbearable.  2.  For  the  enjoyment 
of  life.  Even  if  man  was  permitted  to  live  for  a  short  space  of  time  in  a  dark 
world,  what  practical  use  could  he  make  of  life,  and  what  enjoyment  could  he 
have  in  it  ?  He  would  not  be  able  to  pursue  any  commercial  enterprise.  He  could 
not  s|>end  his  time  in  study.  He  would  not  be  able  to  read.  He  would  not  be  able 
to  write.  For  if  darkness  had  remained  upon  the  earth  from  its  creation,  an  inven- 
tion for  the  giving  of  light  would  have  been  impossible,  nor  would  men  have  been 
favoured  with  the  artificial  advantages  now  possessed  by  the  blind.  It  is  light 
that  makes  the  world  so  beautiful,  and  that  enables  the  artist  to  perceive  its  grau- 
ikjur,  and  reproduce  it  on  his  canvas.  Light  is  one  of  God's  best  gifts  to  the  world. 
(1.)  It  is  inexpensive.  The  world  has  to  pay  for  the  light  produced  by  man;  that 
created  by  God,  we  get  for  nothing.  Man  has  limitations;  Grod  has  none.  Man  is 
selfish;  (^od  is  beneficent.  (2.)  It  is  extensive.  It  floods  the  universe.  It  is  the 
heritage  of  the  poor  equally  with  the  rich;  it  enters  the  hut  as  well  as  the  palace. 
(3.)  It  is  welcome.  The  light  of  morning  is  welcome  to  the  mariner,  who  has  been 
tossed  on  the  great  deep  through  the  dark  and  stormy  night;  to  the  weary  suf- 
ferer, whose  pain  has  rendered  sleep  impossible ;  and  how  often  has  the  morning 
flawn  over  the  distant  Viills  awakened  the  rapture  of  poetic  souls  as  they  have 
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been  watching  from  an  eminence  the  outgoings  of  the  moiaing.  8.  For  the 
insti'uction  of  life.  Light  is  not  merely  a  protection.  It  is  not  only  an  enjoyment. 
It  is  also  an  instructor.  It  is  an  emblem.  It  is  an  emblem  of  God,  it*6  Author, 
who  is  the  Eternal  Light.  It  is  an  emblem  of  truth.  It  is  an  emblem  of  good* 
ness.  It  is  an  emblem  of  heaven.  It  is  an  emblem  of  beneficence.  It  i? 
calculated  to  teach  the  world  the  most  important  lessons  it  can  possibly 
learn.  All  the  gifts  of  God  are  teachers  as  well  as  benefactors.  He  leads 
men  through  enjoyment  into  instruction.  II.  Divinely  approved.  "And  God 
saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good."  1,  It  was  good  in  itself.  The  light  was  pure. 
It  was  clear.  It  was  not  so  fierce  as  to  injure.  It  was  not  so  weak  as  to  be 
ineffectual.  It  was  not  so  loud  in  its  advent  as  to  disturb.  It  was  noiseless. 
It  was  abundant.  There  is  a  great  force  in  light,  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
gentle  5  hence  it  was  as  the  offspring  of  Divine  power.  2.  It  was  good  because 
adapted  to  the  put-pose  contemplated  by  it.  Nothing  else  could  more  efficiently 
have  accomplished  its  purpose  toward  the  life  of  man.  Nothing  else  could  have 
supplied  its  place  in  the  universe.  It  is  allied  to  relip^ious  ideaa  It  is  allied  to 
scientific  investigation.  It  is  allied  to  every  practical  subject  of  life.  Hence  it  is 
good  because  adapted  to  its  purpose,  deep  in  its  meaning,  wide  in  its  realm,  nappy 
in  its  influence,  and  educational  in  its  tendency.  3.  We  see  here  that  the  Divine 
Being  carefully  scinitinises  the  work  of  his  hands.  When  He  had  created  light,  He 
saw  that  it  was  good.  May  we  not  learn  a  lesson  here,  to  pause  after  our  daily 
toil,  to  inspect  and  review  its  worth.  Every  act  of  life  should  be  followed  by  con- 
templation. It  is  criminal  folly  to  allow  years  to  pass  without  inquiry  into  the  moral 
quality  of  our  work.  He  who  makes  a  daily  survey  of  his  toil  will  be  able  to 
make  a  daily  improvement,  and  secure  the  daily  approval  of  his  conscience.  HL 
Divinely  proportioned.  *^  And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darknesi:  he 
called  night."  1.  TJie  light  was  indicative  of  day.  In  tt's  light  man  was  to  v^ork 
The  light  ever  active  would  rebuke  indolence.  By  thit  light  man  was  to  read. 
In  this  light  man  was  to  order  his  moral  conduct.  Through  this  light  man  was 
to  walk  to  the  eternal  light.  2.  Tlie  removal  of  light  was  indicative  of  night.  In 
this  night  man  was  to  rest  from  the  excitement  of  pleasure,  and  the  anxiety  of 
toil.  Its  darkness  was  to  make  him  feel  the  need  of  a  Divine  protection.  Let 
no  man  seek  to  reverse  the  order  of  God's  universe,  by  turning  day  into  night,  or 
night  into  day,  if  he  does,  a  sure  retribution  will  follow  him.  Some  preachers 
say  that  they  can  study  better  at  night.  If  they  can,  it  is  the  result  of  habit,  and 
not  the  natural  outcome  of  their  physical  constitution.  God  evidently  thinks 
that  men  can  rest  batter  at  night,  and  work  better  In  the  day-time.  Hence 
He  puts  out  the  great  light,  and  bids  the  world  repose  under  the  care  of  Him  who 
neither  slumbereth  or  sleepeth. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse.  3.     Light  is  the  first  of  all  The  study  of   Gods   work  is: — 1. 

creatures  that  God  makes,  as  being  it-  Pleasant     2.    Profitable.      3.    Neces- 

self  most  generally  useful,  especially  to  sary.     Light  is  an  emblem  of  God:  — 

the  end  which  God  principally  aimed  1.  Glorious.     2.    Pure.      8.    Diffused 

at,  which  was  to  make  all  the  rest  of  in  an  instant     4.  Searching  all  places, 

his  works  visible.  5.  Useful   for  direction  and   comfort 

God  loves  to  do  all  His  works  in  the  How  much  more  is  God  the  author  of 
light.  1.  He  dwells  in  the  light  (1.  wisdom,  and  understanding,  the  in- 
Tim.  vi.  IC).  2.  Because  His  works  ward  light  of  the  soul, 
are  perfect,  and  therefore,  able  to  en-  There  was  nothing  but  defonnity  till 
dure  the  light  (John  iii.  21).  8.  In  God  brought  beauty  into  the  world, 
order  that  He  may  be  seen  in  His  God  often  brings  light  out  of  dark- 
works,  ness: — 1.  The  light  of  day  from  the 
10 
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darkoess  of  night.  2.  The  light  of 
prosperity  from  the  darkness  of  afflic- 
tion. 3.  The  light  of  knowledge  from 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  4.  The  light 
ol  peace  from  the  darkness  of  strife. 

Was  light  created  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  sun,  and  other  luminoiig 
bodies  ?  That  this  is  possU>le  has  been 
shown  by  Dr,  McCaul,  '*  xVids  to 
Faith,"  p.  210 ;  but  very  probably  the 
creation  of  the  sun  is  related  in  verse  1 , 
where  under  the  word  heiwen  (or 
heavens),  may  be  comprehended  the 
whole  visible  universe  of  sun,  moon, 
and  stars*  Now,  the  history  is  going 
on  to  the  adaptation  of  the  earth  for 
man's  abode*  In  verse  2,  a  tliiok 
darkness  had  enveloped  it.  In  this  3rd 
verse  the  darkness  is  di^^lled  by  the 
word  of  God,  the  light  is  separated  from 
the  darkness,  and  the  regular  succes- 
sion of  day  and  night  is  established. 
Still,  probably,  there  remains  a  clouded 
atmosphere,  or  other  obstacle  to  the 
full  vision  of  sun  and  sky.  It  is  not 
till  the  fourth  day  that  their  impedi- 
ments are  removed,  and  the  sun  appears 
to  the  eaith  as  the  great  luminary  of 
the  day,  the  moon  and  the  stars  as 
ruling  the  night  Light  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  created  before  the  sun. 
Yet  the  statement,  that  on  the  first  day, 
not  only  was  there  light,  but  the  suc- 
cession of  day  and  night,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  creation  of  the  sun  was  '•  in 
the  beginning,**  though  its  visible 
manifestntion  in  the  firmament  was  not 
till  the  fourth  day  \Speaker'*8  Com' 
meniary]. 

One  or  two  facts  may  be  mentioned, 
as  confirming  the  more  recent  elucida- 
tion of  this  Scripture  statement  H  um- 
boldt,  in  describing  the  beauty  ot  the 
Zodiacal  light,  has  said —  **The  Zodiacal 
light,  which  rises  in  a  pyramidal  form, 
and  constantly  contributes  by  its  mild 
radiance  to  the  external  beauty  of  the 
tropical  nights,  is  either  a  vast  nebu- 
lous ring,  rotating  between  the  Earth 
and  Mars,  or.  less  probably,  the  ex- 
terior stratnm  of  the  solar  atmosphere." 
**For  the  last  three  or  four  nights, 
between  10®  and  14**  of  t  orth  latitude, 
the  Zodiacal  light  has  appeared  with  a 
magnificence  which  I  have  never  before 
seen.     Long  narrow  cIouqd,  scattered 


over  the  lovely  azure  of  the  sky,  ap- 
peai"«d  low  down  in  the  horizon,  as  if 
in  front  of  a  golden  curtain,  while 
bright  varied  tints  played  from  time  to 
time  on  the  higher  clouds ;  it  seeme<l  n 
second  sunset  Towards  that  side  of 
the  heavens,  the  diffused  light  appeared 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  moou  in  her 
first  quarter."  Not  less  striking  is  his 
description,  in  another  passage,  of  a 
cloud  well  known  to  astronomers,  pass- 
ing over  the  heavens  luminoitsly  jujd 
with  great  rapidity  :  **  The  light  of  the 
stars  being  thus  utterly  shut  out,  one 
might  suppose  that  surrounding  objects 
would  become,  if  possible,  more  indis- 
tinct Hut  no:  what  was  formerly  in- 
visible can  now  be  clearly  seen;  not 
because  of  lights  from  the  earth  being 
reflected  back  by  a  cloud-  — for  very 
often  there  are  none, — but  in  virtue  of 
the  light  of  the  cloud  itself]  which,  how- 
ever faint,  is  yet  a  similitude  of  the 
dazzling  light  of  the  sun.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  illuminating  power,  though 
apparently  in  its  debilitude,  we  discover 
also — by  appearance,  at  least — among 
other  orbs.*'  While  these  facts  prove 
the  existence  of  light  without  the  sun 
being  visible,  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
light  spoken  of  in  Genesis  not  only 
made  day  and  night,  but  il-  must  have 
been  suHicient  to  sustain  life.  To  sup- 
pose that  it  was  adequate  to  this  end 
involves  no  violent  hypothesis,  for  nei- 
ther plant  nor  animal  life  is  spoken  of 
until  there  has  been  a  sepnrntion  of 
land  and  water.  In  the  earlier  and 
more  recent  geological  ages  the  heat  was 
doubtless  greater  than  it  is  now;  and 
this,  taken  in  connection  with  a  sur- 
rounding vapourous  atmoepb«*:e,  and 
with  such  light  as  existed,  may  have 
conduced  to  the  development  of  what- 
ever plant-forms  then  prevailed.  Diffi- 
culty in  entertaining  this  view  has  been 
greatly  lessened  by  the  fact,  that  not 
only  plant,  but  animal  life  may  be 
sustained  under  conditions  of  feeble 
light,  great  pressure,  and  intense  heat, 
which  were  not  long  ago  deemed  in- 
credible [Dr.  W.  Frascrj. 

In  the  beginning.  God  cheated  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.  But  verse  16 
reads,  '*  God  made  two  great  lights." 
In  the  one,  we  have  ^bara^**   create; 
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in  the  other,  asdh,  He  made  or  fash* 
ioned,  or  appointed,  of  materials  or 
objects  already  created,  or  existent, 
the  sun  to  be  a  light-bearer;  and  so 
also  the  moon,  which  is  known  not  to 
have  light  either  in  itself  or  immedi- 
ately surrounding  it.  The  Creator 
adopted  and  employed  for  this  purpose 
*he  sun  and  moon,  and  may  have  intro- 
duced, for  the  first  time,  such  relations 
as  now  exist  between  them  and  our 
atmosphere.  Adopting  the  latitude  of 
interpretation,  which  is  warranted  by 
the  use  of  the  tykjtinct  terms,  hara  and 
asdh^  we  suggest  another  view.  When, 
after  the  deluge,  God  **8et  His  bow 
in  the  cloud  to  be  a  token  that  the 
waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to 
desrioy  the  earth,  "  it  is  not  necessarily 
an  inference  that  the  rainbow  had 
never  before  appeared.  As  all  the 
physical  conditions,  oo  which  it  depends 
had  existed  during  man's  fiistory,  it 
may  have  beon  visible;  and,  assuming 
that  it  was  .^v,  it  only  received  a  new 
historical  connection  when  it  was  made 
a  token  of  the  covenant.  In  the  same 
manner  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
may  have  b-seu  visible  long  before  they 
weixj  appointed  to  be  ^*  for  signs  and  for 
seasons,"  anJ  to  fulfil  a  new  historical 
relation  to  man,  as  they  ever  afterward 
rule  his  day  and  night  [//r.  W.Fraser\ 

Verse  4.  God's  view  of  His  works  : — 
1.  To  lejoice  in  them.  2.  To  support 
thrm.     8.  To  direct  them. 

Let  lis  review  the  works  of  God  : — 

1.  As  a  good  employment  for  our 
minds.  2.  As  a  comfort  to  our  souls. 
8.  As  increasing  our  love  for  Him. 
4.  As  inspiring  us  with  praise. 

The  work  of  God  is  good: — 1.  Be- 
cause it  must  answer  to  the  workman. 

2.  Because  no  one  else  can  augment  its 
perfection.  8.  Because  it  is  the  vehicle 
of  truth.  4.  If  it  proves  not  so  to  us 
it  is  because  we  are  out  of  harmony 
with  it  6.  Let  us  try  to  imitate  God 
in  his  method  of  works  as  far  as  possible. 

Light  is  good  : — 1.  Therefore  thank 
God  for  it.  2.  Therefore  use  it  well. 
8.  Therefoi-e  strive  to  reflect  it. 

Light  and  darkness  succeed  each  : — 
1.  Each  useful  in  its  turn.  2.  We 
ihould  prepai*6  for  darkness.  8.  We 
12 


may  anticipate  heaven  where  there  is  no 
night. 

Verse  5.  AH  light  is  not  day,  nor 
all  darkness  nigh  I ;  but  light  and  dark* 
ness  alternating  in  a  regular  order  con* 
stitute  day  and  night  [Augustine]. 

None  but  superBci&l  thinkers  can 
take  offence  dt  the  idea  of  created  things 
receiving  names  from  God.  The  name 
of  a  thing  is  the  expression  of  its 
nature.  If  the  name  be  given  by  man, 
it  fixes,  in  a  word,  the  impression  which 
it  makes  upon  the  human  mind  ;  but 
when  given  by  God.  it  expresses  the 
reality,  what  the  thing  is  in  God's 
creatioii,  and  the  place  assigned  it  there 
by  the  si'Ie  of  other  things  [Keil  jr 
DeliUscK], 

In  what  sense  is  the  word  '*  day  "  to 
be  understood  in  this  narrative?  To 
sim|  lify  the  subject  I  make  the  single 
issue — is  it  a  period  of  twenty-four 
hours,  or  a  period  of  special  character, 
indefinitely  long?  The  latter  theory 
supposes  the  word  to  refer  here  not  so 
much  to  duration  as  to  special  character 
— the  sort  of  work  done  and  the  changes 
produced  during  the  period  contem- 
plated. Turning  our  attention  to  this 
latter  theory,  we  raise  these  inquiries : 
1.  Do  Vie  laws  of  language  and  especially 
does  t/ie  usage  f>f  the  word  "  day  **  permit  • 
tlf  Beyond  all  question  the  word 
*'  day  "  is  used  Abundantly  (and  there- 
fore admits  of  being  used)  to  denote  a 
period  of  special  character,  with  no 
particular  reference  to  its  duration. 
We  have  a  case  in  this  immediate 
connection  (Gen.  ii  4)  where  it  is 
used  of  the  whole  creative  period; 
*'In  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made 
the  6arth  and  the  heavens."  (See 
1  Thess.  V.  2 ;  2  Peter  iii.  12 ;  2  Cor. 
vi.  2 ;  Eph.  iv.  80,  Joel  ii.  2 ;  EccL 
vii.  14.)  To  set  aside  this  testimony 
from  usage  as  being  inapplicable  to  the 
present  case,  it  has  been  said — i.  That 
here  is  a  succession  of  days,  ^'first  day/' 
**  second  day,*'  and  tnat  this  requires 
the  usual  sense  of  days  of  the  week. 
To  which  the  answer  is  that  here  are 
six  special  periods  succeeding  each 
other — a  sufiicient  reason  for  using  the 
word  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  a  period 
of  special  character.     Each  of  these 
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periods  is  distinct  from  any  and  all  the 
rest  in  the  character  of  the  work  wrought 
in  it.  The  reason  for  dividing  the 
creative  work  into  six  periods — "days/* 
rather  than  into  more  or  fewer,  lies  in 
the  Divine  wisdom  as  to  the  hest  pro* 
portion  of  days  of  man's  labour  to  the 
one  day  of  his  rest,  the  Sabbath,  ii.  It 
will  also  be  urged  that  each  of  these 
days  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  evening 
and  of  morning — ^  The  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  first  day.**  But  the 
stiengthof  this  objection  comes  mainly 
from  mis-translation.  The  precise 
thought  is  not  that  evening  and  morn- 
ing composed  or  made  up  one  full  day ; 
but  rather  this :  There  was  evening 
and  there  was  morning — day  one,  i.e., 
day  number  one.  There  was  darkness, 
and  there  was  light,  indicating  one  of 
the  great  creative  periods.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say,  There  were  alternations  of 
evening  and  morning — ^Le.,  dark  scenes 
and  bright  scenes — ^marking  the  suc- 
cessive periods  of  creation,  first,  second, 
third  ;  and  another  to  affirm  that  each 
of  these  evenings  and  mornings  made  vp 
a  day.  Let  it  be  considered,  moreover, 
that  while  in  Hebrew,  as  in  English, 
night  and  //  /  are  often  used  for  the  aver- 
age twelve  noui*s  duration  of  darkness 
and  of  light  respectively  in  each  twenty- 
four  hours,  yet  in  neither  language  are 
the  words  evening  and  morning  used  in 
this  sense,  as  synonymous  both  night 
and  day.  Indeed,  ^^ evening"  and 
** morning"  are  rather  points  than 
periods  of  time;  certainly  do  not 
indicate  any  definite  amount  of  time  — 
any  precise  number  of  hours  ;  but  are 
used  to  denote  the  two  great  changes — 
iL«.,  from  light  to  darkness,  and  from 
darkness  to  light;  in  other  words,  from 
day  to  night,  and  from  night  to  day. 
Therefore,  to  make  evening  and  morn- 
iiig,  add<'d  together,  constitute  one  day 
is  entirely  without  warrant  ^n  either 
Hebrew  or  English  usag>?,  and  cannot 
be  the  meaning  of  these  passages  in 
Genesis.  2.  Apart  from  the  hearing  of 
geological  facts^  are  there  points  in  the 
narrative  itself  which  demand  or  even 
favour  this  sense  of  the  tcordf  i. 
Throughout  at  least,  the  first 
three  of  these  creative  epochs, 
thert  was  no   son-riBing  and  setting 


to  mark  off  the  ordinary  day.  These, 
therefore,  were  not  the  common  human 
day ;  but,  as  Augustine  long  ago  said, 
these  are  the  days  of  God — Divine 
days — measuring  off  His  great  crea- 
tive periods,  ii.  In  some,  at  least,  of 
these  creative  epochs,  thj  work  done 
demands  more  than  twenty -four  hours. 
For  example,  the  gathering  of  the 
waters  from  under  the  heavens  into  one 
place,  to  constitute  the  seas  or  oceans, 
and  leave  portions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face dry  land.  Nothing  short  of  abso- 
lute miracle  could  effect  this  in  one 
human  day.  But  miracle  should  not 
be  assumed  here,  the  rule  of  reason  and 
the  normal  law  of  God's  operations  be- 
ing never  to  work  a  miracle  in  a  case 
where  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
will  accomplish  the  same  results  equally 
well.  We  must  the  more  surely  ex- 
clude miracle,  and  assume  the  action  of 
natural  law  only  throughout  these  pro- 
cesses of  the  creative  work,  because 
the  very  purpose  of  a  protracted, 
rather  than  an  instantaneous  creation, 
looked  manifestly  to  the  enlightenment 
and  joy  of  those  "  morning  stara," 
the  **sons  of  God,"  who  beheld  the 
scene,  then,  ''sang  together  and  shouted 
for  joy  "  (Job  xxxviii.  7.)  We  may  say 
moreover,  in  regard  to  each  and  all  of 
t  >ese  six  creative  pericds,  that  if  the 
holy  angols  were  indeed  spectators  of 
these  scenes,  and  if  God  adjusted  His 
methods  of  creation  to  the  pupils — these 
admiring  students  of  His  glorious  work 
— then  surely  we  must  not  think  of  His 
compressing  them  within  the  period  of 
six  human  days.  Divine  days  they 
certainly  must  have  been,  sufficiently 
protracted  to  afford  finite  minds  scope 
for  intelligent  study,  admiring  contem- 
plation, and  as  the  Bible  indicates, 
most  rapturous  shouts  of  joy.  In  this 
case,  should  geology  make  large  demands 
for  time  far  beyond  the  ordinary  human 
day,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  strain 
the  laws  of  interpretation  to  bring  the 
record  into  harmony  with  such  de- 
mands [Dr.  Cowles^, 

Arguments  for  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  day: — ^'^It  was 
evening,  and  it  was  morning,  the  first 
day,"  or,  "  evening  came  and  morning 
came,  one  day,"  are  terms  whVh  can 
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never  be  made  to  comport  with  the 
theory  of  indefinite  periods ;  and  espe- 
cially when  there  follows  God's  resting 
from  His  works,  and  hallowing  the 
seventh  day,  as  a  day  of  sabbatical 
commemorative  celebration  of  the 
work  of  the  other  six.  Was  that,  too, 
an  indefinite  period   [Dr.  Wardlaw] . 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, where  the  days  of  creation 
are  referred  to  (Ex.  xx.  9-11),  the  six 
days'  labour  and  the  sabbath  spoken  of 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  verses,  are 
literal  days.  By  what  rule  of  interpre- 
tation can  the  same  word  in  the  next 
verse  be  made  to  mean  indefinite 
periods?  Moreover,  it  seems  from 
Gen.  iL  5,  compared  with  Gen.  i.  11- 
12,  that  it  had  not  rained  on  the  earth 
until  the  third  day;  a  fact  altogether 
probable,  if  the  days  were  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  absurd  if  they  were 
long  periods  [^Hitchcock']. 

On  the  supposition  that  geological  dis- 
coveries necessitate  the  admission  of  a 
more  remote  origin  and  a  longer  existence 
to  our  globe  than  a  few  thousands  of 
years,  the  true  explanation  lies  in  the 
Urst  verse  of  Genesis,  which  leaves  an 
undefined  interval  between  the  creation 
of  matter  and  the  six  days'  work.  Why, 
then,  should  we  not  regard  the  days 
described  by  Moses  as  natural  days  ? 
Chalmers,  Buckland,  Sedgwick,  Dr. 
Kurtz,  and  Archdeacon  Pratt  and 
many  other  writers  of  eminence,  adhere 


to  this  view,  *^  that  the  days  of  Genesis 
are  literal  days  ;  that  the  ages  of  geo- 
logy are  passed  over  silently  in  the 
second  verse,  and  that  the  passage 
describes  a  great  work  of  God  at  the 
close  of  the  '  Tertiary  Period,'  by  which 
Our  planet,  after  long  ages,  was  finally 
prepared  to  be  the  habitation  of  man." 
IBirks], 

Again,  let  it  be  obsei'ved  that  the 
whole  notion  of  equality  of  endurance, 
or  ot  close  succession,  of  these  "  days  " 
of  Creation,  is  imaginary,  and  imported 
into  the  narrative.  The  story  of  Crea- 
tion is  arranged  in  these  periods,  familiar 
to  us ;  the  great  personal  cause  of  every 
step  in  it  is  God,  and  God's  will.  But 
it  is  as  irrevelant  and  as  foolish  to  in- 
quire minutely  into  the  lower  details 
following  on  a  literal  acceptance  of  the 
terms  used  in  conveying  this  great  truth 
to  our  minds,  as  it  would  be  to  take  the 
same  course  with  the  words,  "God 
said,"  to  inquire  in  what  language  He 
spoke,  and  to  whom.  It  never  can  be 
too  much  impressed  upon  the  reader 
that  we  are,  while  perusing  this  ac- 
count, in  a  realm  separated  by  a  gulf, 
impassable  for  human  thought,  from 
the  matter-of-fact  revelations  which  our 
senses  make  to  us.  We  are  listening  to 
Him  who  made  the  wc^rld.  as  He  ex- 
plains to  us  in  words ;  the  imperfect  in- 
struments of  our  limited  thoughts.  His, 
to  us,  inscrutable  procedure  [^Alford]. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.^Verse  •— a 

The  Atmosphere. 

Th«  word  here  translated  '*finnameot"  more  properly  means  expanse;  it  comet 
from  a  Hebrew  verb  meaning  "  to  spread  out-'*  It  is  literally  *•  Let  there  b« 
something  spread  out  between  the  waters  "  Let  us  review  the  uses  of  the 
atmosphere.  I.  It  is  necessary  to  the  possibility  of  human  life.  Had  not  the 
waters  been  divided  by  the  atmosphere,  human  life  could  not  have  existed. 
There  would  have  been  no  chamber  in  the  great  imiverse  for  the  occupation  of 
man.  The  watei-s  would  have  prevailed.  Whereas  by  the  atmosphere  the  waters 
below  were  divided  from  those  above,  and  space  was  left  for  the  residence  of  man. 
"The  Lord  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth  them  out  as 
a  tent  to  dwell  in,"  Isaiah  xl.  22.  Thus  in  the  work  of  the  second  day  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  God  was  preparing  the  world  for  the  habitation  of  man. 
The  atmosphere. — 1.  Gathers  up  ike  vajwura,  2.  Throws  them  down  again  in  rain^ 
snow^  or  dew,  when  needed,  8.  Modifies  and  renders  more  beautiful  tlie  light  of  the 
iun^  4.  Sustains  life.  II.  It  is  necessary  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 
Suppose  that  by  some  miraculous  intervention  human  life  was  rendered  possible 
without  the  existence  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  it  would  be  useless  and  vain,  totallj 
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bcapable  of  occupation.  1«  The  atmosphere  is  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  sound. 
II  there  were  no  atmosphere,  the  bell  might  be  tolled,  the  cannon  might  be  fired, 
a  thousand  voices  might  render  the  music  of  the  sweetest  hymn,  but  not  the 
faintest  sound  would  be  audible.  Thus  all  commercial,  educational  and  social 
intercourse  would  be  at  an  end,  as  men  would  not  be  able  to  hear  each  other 
speak.  We  seldom  think  of  the  worth  of  the  atmosphere  around  us,  never  seen, 
seldom  felt,  but  without  which  the  world  would  be  one  vast  grave.  2.  The 
atmosphere  is  necessary  for  many  purposes  related  to  the  inferior  objects  of  the 
world  Without  it  the  plants  could  not  live,  our  gardens  would  be  divested 
of  useful  vegetables,  and  beautiful  flowers.  Artificial  light  would  be  im* 
possible.  The  lamp  of  the  mines  could  not  be  kindled.  The  candle  of  the  mid- 
night student  could  never  have  been  lighted.  The  smoke  of  the  winter  fire  would 
not  have  ascended  into  the  sky.  The  bird  could  not  have  wended  its  way  to 
heaven's  gate  to  utter  its  morning  song,  as  there  would  have  been  no  air  to  sustain 
its  flight,  ni.  Let  UB  make  a  practical  improvement  of  the  subject  1.  To  be 
thankful  for  the  air  we  brecOhe,  How  often  do  we  recognise  the  air  by  which  we 
are  surrounded  as  amongst  the  chief  of  our  daily  blessings,  and  as  the  immediate 
and  continued  gift  of  God  ?  How  seldom  do  we  utter  praise  for  it.  It  is  unseen ; 
often  unheard ;  hence,  almost  forgotten.  Were  it  visible  or  audible  it  might  the 
more  readily  and  frequently  inspire  us  with  gratitude.  The  gift  is  daily.  It  is 
universal.  It  should  evoke  the  devotion  of  the  world.  2.  To  make  the  best  use  of 
the  life  it  preserves.  To  cultivate  a  pure  life.  To  speak  golden  words.  To  make 
a  true  use  of  all  the  subordinate  ministries  of  nature. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  6.  That  the  heaven  above  is 
understood  by  the  firmament  is  evident, 
becaui^e  God  set  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  therein  (Verse  14).  And  that  it 
includes  the  air  also,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  birds  are  to  fiy  in  it 
(Verse  20). 

God  gathered  the  water  below  into 
one  channel  that  the  earth  might  be 
dry  and  habitable :  however  in  His 
wisdom  and  providence  he  hath  so 
ordered  it,  that  waters  issuing  out 
from  the  seas  by  secret  passages,  and 
breaking  out  into  fountains,  and  rivers, 
may  thereby  make  fruitful  the  valleys 
and  lower  parts  of  the  earth;  yet  we 
know  that  they  reach  not  to  the  higher 
grounds,  much  less  to  the  tops  of  the 
hills.  It  was,  therefore,  needful  that 
some  water  should  be  carried  on  high 
above  the  hills;  that  from  thence  they 
might  distil  in  showers  upon  the  higher 
places  of  the  eaith  to  moisten  them, 
that  no  part  thereof  might  remain  un- 
fruitful [J.  White], 

The  sky  according  to  optical  appear- 
ance:— 1.  Carpet  (Ps.  civ.  2).  2.  A 
Curtain  (lea.  xL  22).  3.  A  transpar- 
ent work  of  sapphire  (Ex.  xxiv.  10). 
i.   A    molten     looking    glass     (Job. 

KviL  18). 


The  water: — 1.  Once  boundless. 
2.  Once  useless.  3.  Now  fruitful.  4. 
Now  traversed. 

The  gathering  together  of  the  waters 
— - 1.  Some  think  that  the  earth  was  a 
plain  without  hills,  that  tiie  waters 
might  the  more  speedily  run  together ; 
and  that  the  present  inequality  in  the 
land  began  after  the  fiood.  2.  That 
the  waters  were  dried  up  by  the  fervent 
heat  of  the  sun.  3.  TI  it  the  earth 
was  dried  up  by  a  mighty  wind,  as 
after  the  deluge.  4.  That  it  was  done 
by  the  direct  command  of  God. 

God's  speaking  is  His  making.  Word 
and  power  go  together  with  Him. 


Verse  7,  We  must  acknowledge 
both  the  rain  and  the  fruitf  uluess  of  the 
earth  as  from  God.  1.  By  seeking 
them  at  His  hand  (James  v.  17).  2.  By 
returning  thanks  to  Him  for  them,  as 
blessings  of  inestimable  value,  the  want 
of  which  would  ruin  the  world  in  one 
year. 

The  firmament  if  a  partition  between 
waters  and  waters. 

The  firmament  doth  its  duty  at  God'9 
command,  admii'ably  to  preserve  crea 
tures,  and  abides. 
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Verse  8.     GU)d  who  gives  being  best  the  fame  power  that  created  continues 

gives  the  name  to  things.      Their  na-  thenu      2.    Because    God    is    neither 

tures  are  well  known  to  Him  ...  The  capable  of   error  or  inconstancy.     3. 

second   day  is   Grod's  creature  as  the  Learn  to  regard  the  Divine  Being  as 

first  ...  Work  and  day  should  lead  us  immutable, 

more  to  know  God  their  Maker.  I.  The  speaking.     11.  The  dividing. 

Day  and  night  continue — 1.  Because  HI.  The  naming. 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.^Versa  9-15. 
The  Ssa  and  the  Dbt  Land. 

L  The  Sea.  *^  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered 
together  unto  one  place."  1,  The  method  of  their  location.  The  great  waters  which 
covered  the  earth  were  swept  into  one  place,  and  were  environed  by  the  decree 
and  power  of  God,  so  that  their  wild  waves  would  not  advance  further  than 
the  Divine  permission.  This  allocation  of  the  waters  may  have  been  instrumen* 
tally  accomplished  by  volcanic  agency.  The  laud  may  have  been  broken  up,  and, 
amidst  the  general  crash,  the  waters  may  have  rashed  to  their  destined  home. 
When  it  is  said  that  they  were  gathered  into  one  place,  it  simply  intimates  the 
interdependence  of  seas  and  rivers,  and  also  their  unity  as  contrasted  with  the 
dry  land.  2.  The  degree  of  their  proportion.  We  must  not  imagine  that  the 
limit  and  proportion  of  the  sea  to  dry  land  is  arbitrary— that  it  is  fixed  by 
chance,  but  by  the  utmost  exactitude.  If  the  sea  were  more  or  less  in  extent  it 
would  be  of  great  injury  to  the  world.  If  it  were  smaller,  the  earth  would  cease 
to  be  verdant  and  fruitful,  as  there  would  not  be  sufficient  water  to  supply  our 
rivers  and  streams,  or  to  distil  upon  the  fields.  If  the  sea  was  larger,  the  earth 
would  become  a  vast  uninhabitable  marsh,  from  the  over  abundance  of  rain. 
Hence,  we  see  how  needful  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  due  proportion  between 
the  sea  and  dry  land,  and  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  in  that  it  is 
establislied  so  exactly  and  beneficently.  3.  The  extent  of  their  utility.  They  not 
only  give  fertility  to  the  earth,  but  they  answer  a  thousand  social  and 
commercial  purposes.  The  sea  is  tho  highway  of  the  natioas.  It  unites 
the  world  in  t'ae  sympathy  of  common  wants;  in  the  hope  of  common 
friend.ships ;  and  through  travel  on  its  waters,  men  gather  a  breadth  of  thought 
and  life,  that  otherwise,  would  be  impossible  to  them.  The  men  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  sli  ps,  carry  on  the  great  business  of  the  world.  If  they  were  to  cease 
their  occupation,  society  would  receive  a  serious  check.  Many  of  the  necessities 
of  life — many  of  our  home  comforts  are  imported  from  foreign  shores,  and  these 
we  could  ill  afford  to  dispense  with.  Not  only  are  our  trade  relationships  sus- 
tained by  the  paasage  of  vessels  from  shore  to  shore,  but  also  our  political.  In 
til  is  way,  other  people  see  our  enterprise,  and  gather  an  idea  of  our  national 
prowess.  Especially  have  we,  as  a  nation,  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  billows 
which  surround  our  Island  home,  as  our  protection  from  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
foe,  and  as  our  discipline  in  the  event  of  war.  True,  the  seas  of  the  world  are 
often  strewn  with  wrecks,  caused  either  by  fire  or  storm;  they  are  the  resting 
place  of  a  vast  army  of  once  living  creatures;  they  separate  loving  hearts;  but 
notwithstanding,  in  the  present  condition  of  society,  they  are  far  more  the 
occasion  of  joy  and  help,  than  of  sorrow  or  impediment.  They  make  the  uation.s 
brotherly.  But  the  time  is  coming  when  there  will  be  no  more  sea ;  its  commerce 
will  be  ended,  and  men,  living  in  one  great  home,  will  never  hear  the  mutter  of  the 
storm,  or  the  music  of  wave.  U.  The  dry  land.  1.  The  dry  land  was  made  to 
appear.  The  land  had  been  created  before,  but  it  was  covered  with  a  vast 
expanse  of  water.  Now  the  waters  are  removed,  the  earth  is  unveiled,  and  dry 
land  appears  at  the  call  of  God.  Even  when  things  are  created,  when  they 
merely  exist,  the  Divine  call  must  educate  them  into  the  full  exercise  of  their 
utility,  and  into  the  complete  manifestation  of  their  beauty.  The  call  of  God 
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gives  harmoDj,  adaptation*  utility,  perfection  to  all  human  being.  It  can  com- 
mand the  eea  into  one  place  of  repose.  So  it  can  remove  the  tide  of  passion 
from  the  soul,  and  make  all  that  is  good  in  human  nature  to  appear.  2.  It  woi 
made  to  be  verdant,  "  And  let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass."  The  plants  now 
created  are  divided  into  three  classes :  grass,  herb,  and  tree.  In  the  first,  the  seed 
is  not  noticed,  as  not  obvious  to  the  eye.  In  the  second,  the  seed  is  the  striking, 
characteristic.  In  the  third,  the  fruit.  Tliis  division  is  simple  and  natural. 
It  proceeds  upon  two  concurrent  marks,  the  structure  and  the  seed.  This 
divlniion  corresponds  with  certain  classes  in  our  present  systems  of  botany.  But 
it  is  much  less  simple  and  complex.  Thus  was  laid  the  beautiful  carpet  of 
green,  that  is  now  spread  throughout  the  world,  and  that  is  so  welcome 
to  the  eye  of  man.  God  ordered  its  colour,  that  it  might  be  the  most 
/estful  to  human  vision.  When  the  eye  is  weak,  we  often  place  a  green 
shade  over  it  to  obtain  ease.  Nature  might  have  been  clad  in  a  garment  gay  and 
unwelcome  to  the  vision  of  man,  but  not  so,  she  is  either  white  in  the  purity  ot 
snow,  or  green  in  the  verdure  of  spring. — 

**  He  makes  the  grass  the  bills  adorn. 
And  clothes  the  smiUng  fields  with  com." 
3.  It  was  made  to  beJtuitfuL  **  And  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit"  The  earth  Ia 
not  merely  verdant  and  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  it  is  also  fruitful  and  good  for 
the  supply  of  human  want.  It  presents  attractions  to  the  eye.  But  even  these 
are  designed  to  win  man,  that  they  may  satisfy  his  temporal  need.  Nature 
appears  fnendly  to  man,  that  she  may  gain  his  confidence,  invite  his  study,  and 
minister  to  the  removal  of  his  poverty.  HI.  And  it  was  good.  1.  Far  the  life  and 
health  of  man.  2.  For  the  beauty  of  the  universe,  3.  For  the  commerce  and  pro* 
duce  of  the  nations. 

Vbgetation, 

I  That  it  is  the  result  of  a  combined  instrumentality.  1.  There  was  the 
Divine  agency  It  was  the  Power  of  God  that  gave  seed  and  life  to  the  earth. 
F^r  it  is  very  certain  that  the  earth  could  not  have  produced  grass,  and  herb,  and 
tree  of  itself.  But  when  empowered  by  the  Divine  nandate  there  would  be  no 
limit  to  its  verdure  and  fertility.  2.  There  was  the  instmmentality  of  the  earth. 
''And  God  said,  let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  Ac.  So  when  called  by  God  the 
most  barren  instrumentalities  become  life-giving  and  verdant  When  the 
Divine  Being  is  about  to  enrich  men,  he  gives  them  the  power  to  help  them- 
selves The  soil  that  is  to  be  fruitful  must  aid  the  growth  of  its  own  seed. 
II.  It  is  germinal  in  the  condition  of  its  grovdih.  '^Seed.''  Fertility  never  comes 
all  at  once.  God  does  not  give  man  blade  of  grass  or  tree  in  full  growth,  but  the 
seeds  from  which  they  are  to  spring.  Germs  are  a  Divine  gift.  This  is  not 
only  true  in  the  physical  universe,  but  the  mental  and  the  moral.  God  does 
not  give  man  a  great  enterprise,  but  the  first  hint  of  it  He  does  not  make  men 
splendid  preachers  all  at  once,  but  gives  only  the  germinal  conditions  of  the  same. 
Hence,  lie  finds  employment  for  the  world.  The  cultivation  of  germs  is  the 
grandest  employment  in  which  men  can  be  engaged.  III.  It  is  firuitftil  in  the 
purpose  of  its  life,  **  Yielding  fruit."  1.  Lije  must  not  always  remain  germinoL 
The  seed  must  not  alway  remain  seed.  It  must  expand,  develope.  This  must 
be  the  case  mentally  and  morally.  Life,  when  healthy  and  vigorous,  is  al- 
ways progressive  and  fruitful  The  world  is  full  of  men  who  have  great 
thoughts  and  enterprises  in  the  germ,  but  they  never  come  to  perfection. 
The  fruit  must  be : —  1.  Abundant,  2.  Eich,  3.  Beautiful,  4.  Refreshing. 
IV.  It  is  distinctive  in  its  species  and  development,  '^  Fruit  after  his 
kind."  What  will  Mr.  Darwin  say  to  this?  Is  it  not  a  refutation  of  his 
elaborate  theoiy  on  the  origin  of  species.  The  growth  will  always  be  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  seed.  There  may  be  variation  in  the  direction  and  expression  of  the 
germinal  life,  but  its  original  species  is  unchanged.  This  is  true  in  the  garden  of 
the  souL     Every  seed  produces  fruit  after  its  kind. 
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SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Yene  9.  We  mu8t  learn  to  leave 
our  private  8phei*e  of  life  to  enhance 
the  common  good: — 1.  Because  all 
creatures  are  ordained,  not  for  them- 
selves, but  for  God's  honour,  for  their 
mutual  support,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  community.  2.  Because 
we  enjoy  nothing  in  our  own  exclusive 
right,  but  have  all  of  God's  free  gift 
8.  Because  the  applying  of  ourselves 
lo  the  furthering  of  a  common  good,  is 
our  greatest  honour,  profit  and  safety. 

All  creatures  in  the  world  obey  tbe 
Voice  of  God:— 1.  Why  should  that 
voice  not  command  them,  which  made 
them.  2.  Otherwise,  it  were  impossible 
for  God  to  do  all  things  in  righteousness. 
8.  Let  us  tremble  at  the  Power  of 
Bim  whom  the  winds  and  seas  obey. 

Let  all  men  lay  it  to  heart,  and  bless 
che  Author  of  this  great  mercy,  when 
they  look  upon  the  firm  foundation  of 
their  houEes,  the  fruits  of  the  grounds, 
the  increase  of  their  cattle;  when  they 
enjoy  tbe  air  to  breathe  in,  the  dry 
ground  to  walk  on,  and  the  seas  to 
wade  in.  And  let  men  walk  in  fear 
before  that  God  who  might  as  easily 
let  loose  the  sea,  as  keep  it  within  the 
bounds  that  He  hath  set  [J.  White], 

The  use  of  the  sea:— 1.  To  fill  the 
hearts  of  men  with  fear  of  that  Great 
God,  by  beholding  so  vast  a  creature 
ordered  by  His  power.  2.  By  observing 
that  by  it  way  is  made  to  the  discover- 
ing of  the  large  circuit  of  the  earth. 
8.  Beneficial  to  the  life  of  man  by  en- 
larging his  sphere  of  work  and  inter- 
course. 

Verse  10.  To  God  belongs  the 
naming  as  the  making  of  His  creatures ; 
the  seas  are  the  waters  gathered  into 
their  due  place.  Good  is  this  globe: — 
L  Suitable  unto  God's  mind.  2. 
Suitable  to  His  own  idea  of  it.  3. 
Suitable  for  the  residence  of  man. 
The  beauty  of  the  earth ;  the  sublimity 
of  the  sea.  The  creatures  of  God's 
making  are  good. 

Verse   11.     It  is  God's  word  that 
makes  the  earth  fruitful     Propagation 
18 


of  fruity  as  well  as  the  first  being  of  it, 
is  by  God's  word;  He  makes  the  seed 
and  enables  it  to  multiply. 

Verse  12.  God  will  have  nothing 
barren  or  unprofitable: — 1.  Not  the 
earth.  2.^Not  the  herbs  nor  plants.  3. 
Not  the  beasts,  fishes,  fowls.  4.  Not  the 
sun,  moon,  nor  stars,  which  cherish  all 
things  by  their  b'ght  6.  Certainly 
not  man.  Why?  1.  Because  aU 
things  were  made  to  be  fruitful.  2. 
That  they  may  testify  to  the  overflowing 
bounty  of  God. 

Even  the  grass,  herbs,  trees,  are 
God's  creatures: — 1.  Let  us  take  notice 
of  them  as  such. — (L)  Their  infinite 
variety.  (2.)  Their  beautiful  shape. 
(3.)  Their  marvellous  growth.  (4.) 
Their  life,  which  kings  cannot  give  nor 
art  imitate.  God  draws  life  out  of 
death.  1.  God  can  do  it — He  is  the 
Life.  2.  It  is  fit  He  should  do  it  to  His 
glory.  3.  liCt  not  the  Church  despair. 
God  provides  for  all  his  creatures,  that 
though  they  decay  daily,  yet  they  shall 
not  wholly  perish: — 1.  To  shew  His  own 
unchangeable  continuance  by  the  muta- 
bility of  His  creatures.  2.  To  quicken 
us  into  a  desire  for  heaven,  where  all 
things  are  constant  and  durable.  8. 
To  shew,  in  the  variety  of-  His  works, 
His  eternal  wisdom. 

The  teaching  of  the  plants — 1.  To 
have  a  life  full  of  good  seed.  2.  To 
let  the  goodness  of  our  moral  nature 
come  to  maturity.  8.  To  care  for  our 
posterity.  4.  To  aid  the  life  and  enjoy- 
ment of  others. 

Fjuit  resembles  the  nature  of  the 
stock  from  which  it  comes — 1.  There- 
fore let  good  men  shew  forth  the  renew- 
ing of  their  nature  by  the  works  of  the 
spirit.     2.  Abhor  all  hypocrisy. 

Verse  13.  The  evening — 1.  A  time 
for  thought  2.  A  time  for  prayer. 
3.  A  time  for  fear.  4.  An  emblem  of 
life. 

The  morning — 1.  A  time  for  praise. 
2.  A  time  for  hope.  8.  A  time  foi 
resolution.     4.  A  time  for  work. 
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MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.^Verm  14—19. 

Ths  Heatenlt  Bodies. 

As  we  have  seen,  light  had  been  created  before ;  and  now  the  heavenly  bodtei 
are  introduced  into  the  complete  exercise  of  their  light-j^iving  purpose.  L  The 
heavenly  bodies  were  called  into  existence  by  God.  *'  And  God  ^aid,  Let  there 
be  lights  in  the  firmanent  of  the  heaven,"  ko.  On  this  supposition  only,  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  called  into  space  by  the  word  of  God,  can  we  account  for 
their  magnitude,  variety,  and  splendour?  I.  Their  magnitude.  Only  a  Divine 
voice  could  have  called  the  great  worlds  into  being  which  people  the  realms  cif 
space.  They  would  not  have  yielded  obedience  to  the  command  of  man  had  He 
spoken  never  so  loud  and  long.  True,  magnitude  is  not  always  associated  with 
power,  bat  sometimes  with  weakness  ;^et  the  vastness  of  the  great  heavens  above 
us  is  such  as  we  can  only  connect  with  the  voice  and  power  of  God.  2.  Their 
variety.  There  is  the  sun,  moon,  stars.  Tlie  sun  to  rule  the  day  The  moon 
to  rule  the  night.  The  stars  to  be  the  bright  attendants  of  the  midnight  Queen. 
The  star-light  sky  is  the  very  emblem  of  variety,  as  to  magnitude,  number, 
and  beauty.  3.  Their  splendour.  What  artist  could  put  the  splendour 
of  the  evening  sky  upon  his  canvass?  What  speaker  could  describe  the 
glory  of  the  midnight  heaven  ?  The  stars,  shining  out  from  the  violet  deeps 
of  night,  are  as  brilliapt  lights  in  the  dome  of  our  earth-house,  and  are  as  the 
bright  carpet  of  heaven.  Before  this  unrivalled  scene  all  human  effort  to  attain 
grandeur  is  feeble,  all  the  achievements  of  art  or  science  are  powerless  to  imitate 
it ;  yet  one  tone  of  the  Divine  voice  was  sufficient  to  bid  the  heavenly  bodies 
move  into  their  spheres  and  work,  in  which  tEey  will  continue  until  the  same  voice 
bids  them  halt  in  their  celestial  course.  1.  The  call  was  Omnipotent,  Man 
could  not  have  kindled  the  great  lights  of  the  universe.  They  are  above  his 
reach.  They  are  deaf  to  his  voice.  They  ofttimes  strike  him  with  fear.  The 
sun-light  has  to  be  modiHed  before  he  can  use  it  The  moon  is  beyond  the 
control  of  man,  or  he  would  never  permit  her  waning.  The  brighest  seraph,  whose 
whole  being  is  aglow  with  the  light  of  God,  could  not  have  flung  these 
celestial  orbs  into  the  heavens.  Cherubim  shed  their  lustre  in  other  sphei-e.^,  and 
for  other  puiposes.  They  cannot  create  an  atom.  How  the  power  of  God  is 
lifted  above  that  of  the  most  dignified  creature  He  has  made.  His  voice  is 
omnipotent)  and  is  therefore  sufficient  to  call  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  to 
their  work.  Only  Infinite  Wisdom  could  have  uttered  this  behest  to  the 
heavenly  bodies.  2.  The  call  was  wise.  The  idea  of  the  midnight  sky,  as 
now  beheld  by  us,  could  never  have  originated  in  a  finite  mind.  The  thought 
was  above  the  mental  life  of  seraphs.  It  was  the  outcome  of  an  Infinite  intel- 
ligence. And  nowhere  throughout  the  external  universe  do  we  see  the  wisdom 
of  God  as  in  the  complicated  arrangement,  continual  motions,  and  yet  easily 
working  and  harmony  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  There  is  no  confusion.  There 
is  no  disorder.  They  need  no  re-adjustment.  They  are  alike  the  admiration  of 
art  and  science.  In  their  study  the  greatest  genius  has  exhausted  its  energy.  The 
great  clock  of  the  world  never  needs  repairs,  nor  even  the  little  process  of  winding 
up.  The  midnight  sky  is  the  open  page  of  wisdom's  grandest  achievements.  3. 
7'he  call  was  henevolenU  The  sun  Ts  one  of  the  most  kindly  gifts  of  God  to  the 
world ;  it  makes  the  home  of  man  a  thing  of  beauty.  Also  the  light  of  the  moon 
is  welcome  to  multitudes  who  have  to  wend  their  way  by  land  or  sea,  amid  the 
stillness  of  night,  to  some  far-off  destination.  4.  The  call  was  typed.  The  same 
Being  who  has  placed  so  many  lights  in  the  heavens,  can  also  suspend  within  the 
firmament  of  the  soul  the  lights  of  truth,  hope,  and  immortality.  The  sun  of 
the  soul  need  never  set ;  our  thought  and  feeling  may  be  ever  touched  by  its 
beauty,  until  the  light  of  earth's  transient  day  shall  break  into  the  eternal  light 
of  the  heavenly  Temple  11.  The  purposes  for  which  the  l^avenly  bodies  are 
designed.     1.  They  were  to  be  for  UglUs,     There  had   been   light  before.     But 
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DOW  it  is  to  be  realised  ;  it  is  to  become  brighter,  clearer^  and  fuller,  more  fit  for 

all  the  requirements  of  human  life.    Hence,  at  the  command  of  God,  all  the  lamps 

of  the  universe  were  lighted  for  the  convenience  and  utility  of  man.     They  are 

unrivalled,  should  be  highly  prized,  faithfully  used,  carefully  studied,  and  devo- 

tionally  received.     These  lights  were  regnant: — (1.)  Their  rule  is  aiUhoritative. 

(2.)  It  is  extensive,     (3.)  T/iey  were  al/ernate.     (4.)  It  is  munificent.     (6.)  It  is 

benevolent.    (6.)  It  is  welcome,     A  pattern  for  allmonarchs.   2.  They  were  made  to 

divide  the  day  from  the  night.     Thus  the  heavenly  bodies  were  not  only  intended 

to  give  light,  but  also  to  indicate  and  regulate  the  time  of  man,  that  he  might  be 

reminded  of  the  mighty  change,  and  rapid  flight  of  life.    But  the  recurrence  of  day 

and  night  also  proclaim  the  need  of  exertion  and  repose,  hence  they  call  to  work, 

as  well  as  remind  of  the  grave.     8.     To  he  for  signs^  and  for  seasons,  and  for 

days  and  years.     The  moon  by  her  four  qi^rters,  which  last  each  a  little  more 

than  seven  days,  measures  for  us  the  weeks  and  the  months.     The  snn,  by  his 

apparent  path  in  the  sky,  measures  oiur  seasons  and  our  years,  whilst  by  his 

daily  rotation   through  the  heavens  he  measures  the  days  and  the  hours ;  and 

this  he  does  so  correctly  that  the  best  watch  makers  in  Geneva  regulate  all  their 

watches  by  his  place  at  noon;    and  from  the  most  ancient  times  men  have 

measured  from  sun  dials  the  regular  movement  of  the  shadow.    It  has  been  well 

said  that  the  progress  of  a  people  in  civilization  may  be  estimated  by  their  regard 

for  time, — their  care  in  measuring  and  valuing  it.     Our  time  is  a  loan.     It  is 

God's  gift  to  us.     We  ought  to  use  it  as  faithful  stewards.     We  shall  have  to 

give  an  account  of  its  use.     ^^  O  Lord,  so  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we 

may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom  "  (Pa.  xa  12).     "  Evening,  and  morning, 

and  at  noon,  will  I  cry  aloud ;  and  He  shall  hear  my  voice."     Thus  the  solar 

system  is  man's  great  teacher,  monitor,  and  benefactor.     IIL  A  few  deductioiiB 

from    this  subject.      1.    The   greatness    and  Majesty  of  God,      How  terrible 

must  be  the  Creator  of  the  sun.     How  tranquil  must  be  that  Being  who 

has  given  light  to  the  moon.    How  unutterably  great  must  be  the  Author  of  that 

vast  solar  system.     One  glance  into  the  heavens  is  enough  to  overawe  man  with 

a  sense  of  the  Divine  majesty.     2.  The  humility  that  should  characterise  the  soul 

of  man.     •*  When  I  consider  the  heavens  the  work  of  Thine  hand,"  Ac.     What 

great  thing  is  there  in  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?     Man,  a  little  lower 

than  the  angels,  should  rival  them   in  the  devotion  and  humility  of  his  soul. 

Under  the  broad  heaven  man  must  feel  his  littleness,  though  he  cannot  but  be 

.  conscious  of  his  greatness,  in  that  so  grand  a  curtain  was  spread  out  for  him  by 

the  Infinite  Creator, 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  14*  God  has  placed  the  lights  The  place  and  use  of  creatures  are 
above  us : — 1.  As  ornaments  of  His  assigned  unto  them  by  God  : — 1.  That 
throne.  2.  To  shew  forth  His  majesty.  He  may  manifest  His  sovereignity.  2. 
3.  That  they  may  the  more  con-  That  He  may  establish  a  settled  order 
veniently  give  their  light  to  all  parts  of  amongst  the  creatures.  8.  Let  all  men 
the  world.  4.  To  manifest  that  light  abide  in  their  sphere  and  calling.  (L) 
comes  fiom  heaven,  from  the  Father  of  To  testify  their  obedience  to  tlie  will  of 
Lights.  6.  The  heavens  are  most  agree-  God.  (2.)  As  God  knows  what  is  best 
able  to  the  nature  of  these  lights.  6.  for  us.  (3.)  As  assured  that  God  will 
By  their  moving  above  the  world  at  so  prosper  all  who  fulfil  His  purpose  con- 
great  a  distance,  <hey  help  to  discover  ceming  them, 
the  vast  circuit  of  the  heavens.  The  highest  creatures  are  ordained 

The  heavenly  bodies: — 1.    Not   to  by  God  for  use  and  service: — 1.  Men 

honour  them  as  gods.     2.  To  honour  of  the  highest  rank  should  apply  them- 

God  in  and  by  them.  (Ps.  viii.  1;  Tim.  selves  to    some   employment    for   the 

vl  16 ;  Isa.  Ta,  2.)  good  of  others.     2.  They  are  ordained 
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for  it*  3.  They  are  honoured  there- 
by. 4:.  They  are  bound  thereunto  by 
the  law  of  love.  5.  They  will  be  re- 
warded hereafter.  6.  Christ  has  set 
them  an  example.  * 

The  night  is  a  Divine  ordination : — 
1.  To  set  bounds  to  man*s  labour.  2. 
To  temperate  the  air.  3.  To  allow  the 
refreshing  dews  to  fall  upon  the  earth. 
4.  To  manifest  the  comfort  of  light  by 
its  removal 

The  stars  a  sign : — 1.  Of  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  2.  Of  the  olden  folly 
of  men.  3.  Of  the  changing  moods  of 
life. 

These  laminaries  are  sometimes  made 
by  God  amazing  signs  of  grace  and 
justice. 

These  luminaries  have  natural  signi* 
fications  at  all  times. 

Power  and  influence,  as  two  causes, 
God  hath  given  to  the  luminaries. 

Verse  16»  Light: — 1.  Its  speed.  2. 
Its  profusion.  3.  Its  beauty.  4.  Its 
joy. 

The  excellencies  of  creaturca  are  not 
of  themselves,  but  are  the  gift  of  God : 
1.  Because  all  perfections  are  origin- 
ally in  Grod,  and  therefore  must  come 
by  way  of  dispensation  from  Him.  2. 
1  hat  the  honour  of  all  might  return  to 
film  alone.  3.  Let  men  acknowledge 
all  their  abilities  as  from  God.  4. 
Seeking  all  at  His  hand.  5.  Enjoying 
them  without  pride.  6.  Giving  thanks 
to  Him  for  them.  7.  Using  them  to 
His  glory. 

What  it  was  that  carried  the  light 
about  the  world  before  the  sun  was 
made  is  uncertain;  only  this  is  evi- 
denty  that  when  God  had  created  the 
body  of  the  sun,  and  made  it  fit  for  that 
use,  He  planted  the  light  therein  ;  and 
then  that  other  means  ceased, whatsoever 
it  was.  So  that  where  God  provides 
ordinary  means,  there  He  usually  takes 
away  those  which  are  extraordinaiy  : — 
1.  Because  God  makes  nothing  in  vain, 


and  consequently  removes  that  for 
which  there  is  no  further  use.  2.  Lest 
other  ordinary  means  should  be  dis* 
pised.  3.  Let  no  man  depend  upon 
extraordinary  means. 

Though  the  planets  are  so  far  dis- 
tant from  us,  yet  this  does  not  interrupt 
their  light  and  influence.  So  distance 
cannot  hinder  us  from  receiving  the 
benefit  of  God's  care.  1.  Though 
God's  influence  be  in  heaven,  yet  His 
eye  beholds  the  children  of  men.  2. 
Let  no  man's  heart  fail  him  because 
God  seems  so  far  off.  3.  Let  not 
distance,  either  in  place  or  condition 
hinder  our  desires  for  the  good  of 
others. 

Verses  16 — 19.  God  proportions  the 
abilities  of  His  creatures  according  to 
the  uses  in  which  He  employs  them: — 
1.  Thus  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  sufiiciency.  2. 
Necessary  to  make  the  workman  equal 
to  his  task. 

Men  must  make  use  of  light  to  guide 
and  direct  them  in  all  their  employ- 
ments. 

lliougli  all  the  creatures  are  not 
furnished  alike,  yet  none  of  them  lack 
that  which  is  necessary  for  their  use 
and  employment: — 1.  Let  no  man  re- 
pine at  his  condition.  2.  Let  no  man 
envy  another.  3.  All  degrees  of  men 
are  usef uL  4.  We  cannot  enjoy  true 
happiness  without  attention  to  the 
meanest  duties  around  us.  5.  We 
know  not  to  what  the  meanest  may  be 
advanced  hereafter. 

God  provides  for  the  government 
of  the  day  as  well  as  of  the  night : — 1 
He  can  do  it,  as  light  and  darkness  ai> 
alike  to  him.  2.  He  must  do  it  ti 
keep  the  world  in  order.  3.  The  night 
cannot  bide  our  sins  from  God. 

These  lights  were  good  works  of 
God.  These  glorious  works  must  lead 
to  Gre&tor. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPK^Vemi  20^^ 

Fish  and  Fowl. 

1  That  life  is  the  immediate  creation  of  God.  '^  And  God  said,  Let  the 
waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creatures  that  hath  life."  &c.  Here 
we  get  sublime  teaching  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  life.    1.  It  was  not  on 
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education.  It  was  not  evoked  from  anything  that  had  previously  existed.  It  was  not 
an  emanation  from  some  elementary  principle  or  form  of  matter.  It  was  not  an 
unconscious  development.  Life  bounded  into  existence  at  the  call  of  God,  and 
kindled  its  lights  in  the  lower  realms  of  nature,  that  ultimately  it  mip;ht  shine 
resplendent,  and  find  its  highest  perfection  and^auty  in  the  being  and  soul  of  man. 
Life  as  an  education  is  the  foolish  conceit  of  a  sceptical  philosophy.  2.  Jt  was 
not  the  result  of  combination.  Prior  to  the  existence  of  fidi  and  fowl ;  there  had 
been  created  the  land,  the  light,  the  water,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  had  received 
their  commission  to  illumine  the  universe.  But  life  was  not  awakened  by  the 
combined  agency  of  any  of  these.  They  were  without  life.  The  light  might 
fall  upon  the  great  world  uninhabited,  but  its  ray  could  not  evoke  one  note  of 
life,  or  give  impulse  to  the  smallest  object  on  which  it  fell.  Matter  is  capable  of 
many  pleasing  and  useful  combinations,  but  has  inherently  no  life-producing  pro- 
perty. 3.  It  was  a  miraculous  gift,  "  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life."  There  are  two  words  in  this 
sentence  that  should  be  remembered,  and  joined  together  most  closely,  they  are 
*'  God  "  and  '*  life."  This  should  be  so  in  the  external  universe,  for  if  God 
were  to  withdraw  from  it,  its  whole  frame  would  crumble  into  dust.  This 
should  be  so  in  the  soul  of  man,  as  God  is  the  source  of  its  true  and  higher  life. 
If  the  church  were  to  remember  the  connexion  of  these  two  great  words,  she 
would  be  much  more  powerful  in  her  toil.  Life  was  at  first  the  miraculous  gift 
of  God.  Its  continuance  is  His  gift.  It  is  the  product  of  His  voice.  This  is 
true  of  all  in  whom  the  spark  of  life  is  kindled,  whether  seraph  or  brute.  IL 
That  life  is  varied  in  its  mamfestation  and  capability.  1.  Life  is  varied  in  its 
manifestations.  There  were  created  on  this  day  both  fish  and  fowL  ^'  God  created 
great  whales,  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought 
forth  abundantly,  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind." 
Thus  life  is  not  a  monotony.  It  assumes  different  forms.  It  gives  varied  im- 
pulses. It  grows  in  different  directions.  It  has  several  kingdoms.  It  has 
numerous  conditions  of  growth.  2.  Life  is  varied  in  its  capability.  As  life  is 
varied  in  its  kind  and  growth,  so  is  it  in  its  capability.  The  fish  swim  in  the 
water.  The  fowls  fiy  in  the  air ;  the  abilities  and  endowments  of  each  are  distinct 
and  varied.  They  answer  different  purposes.  Each  takes  a  part  in  the  great 
ministry  of  the  universe.  The  whole  in  harmony  is  the  joy  of  man.  Bnvy 
is  unknown  in  the  lower  region  of  life.  3.  Life  is  abundant  and  rich  in  its 
source.  The  waters  brought  forth  abundantly.  There  was  no  lack  of  life- 
giving  energy  on  the  part  of  God.  Its  source  was  smitten,  and  lite  streamed 
forth  in  rich  abundance.  The  world  is  crowded  with  life.  It  will  not  soon 
become  extinct  Its  supplies  will  not  soon  be  exhausted.  The  universe  will  not 
soon  become  a  grave,  for  even  in  death  there  is  life,  hidden  but  effective  to  a  new 
harvest.  4.  Life  is  good  in  its  design.  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  All  life  is 
good  in  its  original  intention.  It  was  good  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  as  the  glory 
of  its  possessor,  m  That  the  lower  spheres  of  life  are  richly  endowed  with 
the  Divine  Blessing.  The  blessing  is  from  God.  The  truest  source  of  bene- 
diction. The  highest  hope  of  man.  The  richest  heritage  of  nature.  It  had  its 
earnest  in  the  life  then  commenced.  The  fish  and  fowl  then  created  were  pro- 
phetic of  future  blessing.  1.  It  was  the  blessing  of  increasing  numbers,  2.  It  was 
the  blessing  of  an  extended  occupation  of  the  land  and  sea.  3.  Let  us  always  r$* 
member  that  the  blessing  of  God  rests  upon  the  lowei'  spheres  of  life. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  20.      Tha  decree.      2.  The  and  riches.    Thus  when  He  had  created 

order.    8.  The  manner.   4.  The  kinds,  the  heavens,  He  furnished  them  with 

5.  The  places.     6.  The  blessing.           ^  stars,  the  air  with  birds,  the  water  with 

God  leaves  nothing  empty  that  he  hath  fishes,  and  the  earth  with  herbs,  and 

made,  bur  fumisheth  all  with  His  store  plants,  and  afterwards  with  beasts  and 
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CHAP.  L 


men ;  so  that  the  earth  is  full  of  His 
riches,  and  so  is  the  wide  sea.  1.  Then 
will  God  leave  His  children  erapty,  the 
vessels  which  He  hath  formed  for  Him- 
self ?  2.  Let  men  he  ashamed  that 
delight  in  empty  houses,  or  lands  un* 
peopled,  that  they  may  dwell  alone. 
3.  We  cannot  hut  admire  the  affluent 
power  of  God. 

God  disposeth  all  creatures,  in  such 
places,  as  are  most  convenient  unto 
them.  He  fixes  the  stars  in  the 
heavens,  carries  the  clouds  in  the  air, 
appoints  the  waters  for  the  fishes.  1. 
Let  us  seek  places  suited  to  our  dis- 
position and  temper.  2.  Let  us  comfort 
ourselves  in  reference  to  our  heavenly 
home,  in  that  it  will  he  suited  to  our 
condition. 

Life  is  the  gift  of  God  alone.  1. 
Because  God  only  hath  life.  2.  That  it 
may  he  at  His  disposal.  3.  That  He 
may  he  praised  for  it. 

1.  Let  every  man  be  careful  to  pre- 
serve in  any  creature  so  precious  a  gift 
2.  Let  every  man  glorify  God  in  whose 
hand  his  breath  is.  3.  Let  it  teach  us 
to  abase  all  man's  work  in  comparison 
with  God's.  Men  can  make  pictures 
and  statutes,  but  cannot  give  them 
breath. 

The  variety  and  diversity  of  God's 
works  is  infinite. 

The  motion  as  well  as  the  being  of 
every  creature  is  ordered  and  limited 
by  the  will  and  decree  of  God. 

All  these  creatures  were  at  first  pro- 
duced in  full  strength  for  motion. 


The  water  for  fish,  and  the  expanse 
over  the  earth  for  fowl,  are  places  of 
sustentation. 

Verse  21.  The  eminency  of  any 
creature  ought  especially  to  be  observed 
for  magnifying  the  work  of  the 
Creator.  1.  The  great  lights.  2.  The 
great  whales.     3.  After  God's  image. 

God  fumisheth  every  creature  with 
parts  and  abilities,  needful  for  the 
nature  of  it,  and  use,  to  which  He  hath 
assigned  it 

God  respects  and  takes  special  notice 
of  all,  even  the  meanest  of  the  worka 
that  He  hath  made. 

1.  Let  the  poorest  and  most  neglected 
of  men  trust  the  providence  of  God. 
2.  Let  the  richest  stoop  to  the  poor. 

Even  the  meanest  of  the  creatures 
that  God  hath  made  are  good.  (1.)  As 
the  effects  of  His  power.  (2.)  As  they 
serve  His  glory.  (3.)  As  they  are  useful 
to  man.  (4.)  Let  us  do  nothing  but 
that  which  we  can  approve. 

Verses  22,  "3.  Fruitfulness  is  a 
blessing  bestowed  only  by  God  Himself. 
1.  Seek  it  by  prayer.  2.  Expect  it 
by  faith.  3.  Wait  for  it  in  obedience. 
4.  Receive  it  with  praise. 

There  is  nothing  so  vast  or  wide  but 
God  can  easily  furnish  and  fill  it  at 
His  pleasure. 

God's  blessing  in  creation  makes 
these  creatures  abundant  now. 

Every  fish  and  bird  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  God's  wisdom,  and  power  and 
goodness. 


MAIN  EOMILETICS  OF  TEE  Pi4iM(?iLlPfl.— Fer«»  24— 261 
Thb  Andcal  World. 

L  That  the  Animal  World  was  created  by  God.  All  the  creeping  things 
of  the  earth  are  created  by  God.  The  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  were  made  by 
Him.  There  is  not  an  insect  in  the  universe,  but  is  the  outcome  of  Divine  power. 
Life,  in  its  very  lowest  form,  is  the  gift  of  God.  Science  cannot  obtain  it ;  Ai*t 
eannot  evoke  it ;  dexterity  cannot  conjure  it :  God  is  its  only  source.  If  the 
animal  world  is  created  by  God : — 1.  We  should  regard  the  animal  world  with  due 
appreciation.  Man  has  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  animal  world.  We  are  apt  to 
think  that  there  is  very  little  diffei*ence  between  it,  and  the  vegetable  world.  We 
imagine  that  a  tree  has  as  much  claim  to  oiu*  attention  and  regard  as  a  horse. 
This  should  not  be  the  case.  The  latter  has  a  spirit ;  is  possessed  of  life  ; 
it  is  a  nobler  embodiment  of  Divine  power ;  it  is  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  fulfilment  of  Creation.  We  ought  therefore  to  place  a  higher  estimate  upon 
animal  life  than  we  do,  as  we  are  largely  ignorant  of  its  capabilities,  and  of  the 
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development  and  progress  of  which  it  is  capable.  A  worm  may  teach  the  soul  of 
man  a  lesson.  We  are  not  cognizant  of  its  hidden  power.  2.  We  should  treat 
ike  animal  world  with  humane  eoueideration.  If  all  the  animals  of  the  universe, 
which  are  so  useful  to  man,  are  the  creation  of  Gk>d,  then  surely  thej  ought  to 
have  the  most  kindly  treatment  of  the  human  race.  Surely,  we  ought  not  to 
abuse  anything  on  which  God  has  bestowed  a  high  degree  of  creative  care,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  intended  for  our  welfare.  Also,  these  animals  are  dumb ;  this 
ought  to  make  us  attentive  to  their  wants,  as  well  as  considerate  in  all  our  treat* 
ment  of  them.  Men  should  never  manifest  an  angry  spirit  toward  them.  The 
merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast:  True,  the  brute  world  was  designed  by 
God  for  the  use  of  man«  and  it  renders  its  hi<rhest  service  in  the  gift  of  its  life 
for  the  sustentadon  of  the  human  family.  H.  That  the  Animal  World  was 
designed  by  Ctod  for  the  service  of  man.  1.  Useful  for  business.  How  much  of 
the  business  of  man  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  animals.  They  afford  nearly  the 
only  method  of  transit  by  road  and  street.  Many  men  get  their  livelihood  by 
trading  in  animals.  The  commercial  enterprise  of  our  villages  and  towns  would 
receive  a  serious  check  if  the  services  of  the  animal  creation  were  removed. 
2.  Needful  for  food,  £ach  answers  a  distinct  purpose  toward  the  life  of  man  ; 
from  them  we  get  our  varied  articles  of  food,  and  also  of  clothing.  Thase  ani* 
mals  were  intended  to  be  the  food  of  man,  to  impart  strength  to  his  body,  and 
energy  to  his  life.  To  kill  them  is  no  sacrilege.  Their  death  is  their  highest 
ministry,  and  we  ought  to  receive  it  as  such ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  gluttony, 
but  of  health.  Thus  is  our  food  the  gift  of  God.  IH  That  the  Animal  World 
was  an  advance  in  the  purpose  of  Creation.  The  chaos  had  been  removed,  and 
from  it  order  and  light  had  been  evoked.  The  seas  and  the  dry  land  had  been 
made  to  appear.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  had  been  sent  on  their  light-giving 
mission.  The  first  touch  of  life  had  become  visible  in  the  occupants  of  the  waters 
and  the  atmosphere,  and  now  it  breaks  into  larger  expanse  in  the  existence  of 
the  animal  creation,  awaiting  only  its  final  completion  in  the  being  of  man. 
17.  That  the  Animal  World  was  endowed  with  the  power  of  growth  and  con- 
tinuance, and  WiA  good  in  the  sight  of  God.  1.  The  growth  and  continuance  of 
the  animal  world  was  insured.  Each  animal  was  to  produce  its  own  kind,  so  that 
it  should  not  become  extinct ;  neither  could  one  species  pass  into  another  by  the 
operation  of  any  physical  law.  2.  The  animal  world  was  good  in  the  sight  of  God, 
It  was  free  from  pain.  The  stronger  did  not  oppress,  and  kill  the  weaker.  The 
instinct  of  each  animal  was  in  harmony  with  the  general  good  of  the  rest  But 
animals  have  shared  the  fate  of  man,  the  shadow  of  sin  rests  upon  them ;  hence 
their  confusion  and  disorder,  their  pain,  and  the  many  problems  they  present  t9 
the  moral  philosopher. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Yei'ses  24,  25.     The  beasts  inferior  find  no  original  of  the  soul,  or  life  of 

to  man  : — 1.  In    nature.      2.  In  ad*  the  beast,  but  from  the  earth  only, 
vancement     8.  In  spiritual  estate.  The  beasts  were  created  by  God,  and 

The  difference  between  the  creation  therefore  are  His . — 1.  Let  us  ascribe 

of  beasts  and  man  cannot  be  passed  all  the  store  thkit  we  have  unto  God. 

over     without     special     observation.  2.  Let  us  regard  them  as  the  gift  of 

Man's  body  was  indeed  taken  out  of  God.     3.  Let  us  serve  and  honour  Him 

the  earth,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the  with  all  we  possess, 
beasts ;  but  hb  soul  was  not  from  the  By   an    almighty  word    God    doth 

earth,  but  from  heaven.      But  in  the  create  aU  the  brutes  upon  the  earth, 
creation  of  beasts,  the  body,  and  soul,         The  earth  is  the  appointed  place  for 

or  life,  is  wholly  out  of  the  earth ;  for  beasts. 

the  earth  Is  commanded  to  bring  forth         Not  only  individuals  of  creature^ 

the  living  creature — ^that  is,  the  crea-  but  kmds,  are  made  of  God 
ture,  wi^  the  life  thereof.     So  that  we 
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MAIN  HOMILETICS  OFsTHE  PARAGRAPH.^Vena  21— 2a 
Thb  Creation   op  Mak. 

I.  That  the  Creation  of  Man  Ym&  preceded  bv  a  Divine  consultation.  ^  And 
God  said,  Let  us  make  man,"  &c.  1.  This  coniultation  was  Divine.  It  was  a 
contniltatioD  held  bj  the  three  Persons  of  the  ever  Blessed  Trinity,  who  were  one 
in  the  creative  work.  We  are  not  now  listening  to  the  voice  of  angels ;  they  can- 
not create  an  atom,  much  less  a  man.  They  were  themselves  created.  But  now 
the  Uncreated  Ones  are  contemplating  the  existence  of  man,  to  give  completion 
and  meaning  to  their  previous  work.  Man  is  the  explanation  of  the  universe. 
2.  This  consultation  was  solemn.  The  light^  the  waters  and  dryland,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  brute  world,  had  all  heard  the  voice  of  God,  and  obeyed  it  But 
no  consultation  had  been  held  prior  to  their  entrance  into  the  world.  Why  ? 
because  they  were  matter;  dumb,  and  impotent.  But  now  is  to  be  created  a 
Being  endowed  with  mind  and  volition,  capable  even  of  rebellion  against  his 
Creator.  There  must  be  a  pause  before  such  a  being  is  made.  The  project 
must  be  considered.  The  probable  issue  must  be  calculated.  His  relation  to 
heaven  and  earth  must  be  contemplated.  It  is  a  solemn  event.  The  world  is 
to  have  an  intelligent  occupant,  the  first  of  a  race,  endowed  with  superior 
power  and  influence  over  the  future  of  humanity.  In  him  terrestrial  life  will 
reach  its  perfection ;  in  him  Deity  will  find  the  child  of  its  solicitude ;  in  him 
the  universe  will  centre  its  mystery.  Truly  this  is  the  most  solemn  moment  of 
lime,  the  occasion  is  worthy  the  council  chambers  of  eternity.  3.  This  consulta* 
Hon  was  happy.  The  Diyine  Being  had  not  yet  given  out,  in  the  creative  work, 
the  highest  thought  of  His  mind ;  He  had  not  yet  found  outlet  for  the  larger 
sympathies  of  His  heart  in  the  universe  He  had  just  made  and  welcomed  into 
being.  The  light  could  not  utter  all  His  beneficence.  The  waters  could  not  ar* 
ticulate  all  His  power.  The  stars  did  but  whisper  His  name  But  the  being  of 
man  is  vocal  with  God,  as  is  no  other  created  object.  He  is  a  revelation  of  his 
Maker  in  a  very  high  degree.  In  him  the  Divine  thought  and  sympathy  found 
welcome  outlet.  The  creation  of  man  was  also  happy  in  its  bearing  toward  the 
external  universe.  The  world  is  finished.  It  is  almost  silent.  There  is  only 
the  voice  of  the  animal  creation  to  break  its  stillness.  But  man  steps  forth 
into  the  desolate  home.  He  %-an  sing  a  hymn  —  he  can  offer  a  prayer  —  he 
can  commune  with  God — he  can  occupy  the  tenantless  house.  Hence  the 
council  that  contemplated  his  creation  would  be  happy.  XL  That  man  was 
created  in  the  image  of  God.  *^  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness."  Man  was  originally  God-like,  with  certain  limitations.  In 
ivhat  respect  was  man  created  after  the  image  of  God  ? — 1.  In  respect  to  his  in- 
telligence. God  is  the  Supreme  Mind.  He  is  the  Infinite  Intelligence.  Man  is 
like  Him  in  that  he  also  is  gifted  with  mind  and  intelligence ;  he  is  capable  of 
thought.  But  the  human  intelligence,  in  comparison  with  the  Divine,  is  but  as 
a  spark  in  comparison  with  the  fontal  source  of  light.  The  great  Thinkers  of  the 
age  are  a  proof  of  the  glory  of  the  human  intellect  2.  In  respect  to  his  moral 
ncUure,  Man  is  made  after  the  image  of  God,  in  righteousness  and  tnie  holiness. 
He  was  made  with  a  benevolent  disposition,  with  happy  and  prayerful  spirit,  and 
"with  a  longing  desire  to  promote  the  general  good  of  the  universe ;  in  these 
respects  he  was  like  God,  who  is  infinitely  pure,  Divinely  happy  in  His  life,  and 
Id  deep  sympathy  with  all  who  are  within  the  circle  of  His  Being.  3.  In 
respect  to  his  dominion,  God  is  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  things  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.  Both  angels  and  men  are  His  subjects.  Material  Nature  is 
part  of  His  realm,  and  is  under  His  authority.  In  this  respect,  man  is  made  in 
the  image  of  God.  He  is  the  king  of  this  world.  The  brute  creation  is  subject 
to  his  sway.  Material  forces  are  largely  under  his  command.  Man  is  the  deity 
of  the  inferior  creatioa     fie  holds  a  sceptre  that  has  been  Divinely  placed  in  hu 
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hand.  4.  Tn  respect  to  hts  immortality.  God  is  eternal  He  Is  immortal.  Man 
partakes  of  the  Divine  immortality.  Man,  having  commenced  the  race  of  being,  will 
run  toward  a  goal  he  can  never  reach.  God,  angels  and  men  are  the  only  immor- 
talities of  which  we  are  cognizant.  What  an  awful  thing  is  life.  5.  Tn  respect 
to  the  power  of  creator  ship,  Man  has,  within  certain  limits,  the  power  of  creator- 
ship.  He  can  design  new  patterns  of  work.  He  can  induce  new  combinations, 
and  from  them  can  evoke  results  hitherto  unknown.  By  the  good  use  of  certain 
materials,  he  can  make  many  wonderful  and  useful  things  calculated  to  enhance 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  Think  of  the  inventive  and  productive  genius  of  George 
Stevenson,  and  others  who  have  enriched  society  by  their  scientific  or  mechanical 
labours.  There  is  in  all  this — though  it  falls  far  short  of  Creation — a  something 
that  marks  man  as  in  the  image  of  God.  lU.^  That  the  creation  of  man  in  the 
Divine  image  is  a  fact  well  attested.  ^^  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image  ** 
(Verse  27).  This  perfection  of  primeval  manhood  is  not  the  fanciful  creation  of 
artistic  genius — ^it  is  not  the  dream  of  poetic  imagination — it  is  not  the  figment 
of  a  speculative  philosophy;  but  it  is  the  calm  statement  of  Scripture.  \.  It  19 
attested  by  the  intention  and  statement  of  the  Creator,  It  was  the  intention  of  God 
to  make  man  after  His  own  image,  and  the  workman  generally  follows  out  the 
motive  with  which  he  commences  his  toiL  And  we  have  the  statement  of  Scrip- 
ture that  He  did  so  in  this  instance.  True,  the  image  was  soon  marred  and 
broken,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  it  not  previously  existed.  How 
glorious  must  man  have  been  in  his  original  condition.  2.  It  is  attested  by  the  very 
fall  of  man.  How  wonderful  are  the  capabilities  of  even  our  fallen  manhood.  The 
splendid  ruins  are  proof  that  once  they  were  a  magnificent  edifice.  What  achieve- 
ments are  made  by  the  intellect  of  man — what  loving  sympathies  are  given  out  from 
his  h^art — what  prayers  arise  from  his  soul— of  what  noble  activities  is  he  capa- 
ble ;  these  are  tokens  of  fallen  greatness,  for  the  being  of  the  most  splendid  man- 
hood is  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam.  Man  must  have  been  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  or  the  grandeur  of  his  moral  ruin  is  inexplicable.  Learn: — 1.  The  dig- 
fUty  of  man^s  nature*  2*  The  greatness  of  man's  falL  d.  T/ie  glory  of  man  $ 
recovery  by  Christ. 

What  is  tbe  dcagb  of  God  in  which  iiak  was  created? 

I.  Kegatively.  Let  as  Bee  wherein  the  imafi^e  of  Qod  in  man  does  not  consist  Some,  for 
mstanoe,  the  Socinians,  maintain  that  it  consi^tR  in  th&t  power  and  dominipn  that  God  gave  Adam 
over  the  creatures.  True,  man  was  vouched  Qod's  immediate  deputy  upon  earth,  the  viceroy  of 
the  Creation.  But  that  this  power  and  dominion  is  not  adequately  and  completely  the  image 
of  Qed  is  clear  from  two  considerations : — 1.  Then  he  that  had  most  power  and  dominion  woM 
have  most  of  Gods  image^  and  consequently  Nimrod  had  more  of  it  than  Noah,  Saul  than  Samuel, 
CflBsar  than  Christ — which  is  a  blasphemous  paradox.  2.  Self-denial  and  humility  will  make  us 
unlike,  II.  Positively.  Let  us  see  wherein  the  image  of  GK>d  in  man  dobs  consist.  It  is  that 
universal  rectitude  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul — by  which  they  stand,  act,  and  dispose  their 
respective  offices  and  operations,  which  will  be  more  fully  set  forth  by  taking  a  distinct  survey 
of  it  in  the  several  faculties  belonging  to  the  soul ;  in  the  understanding,  in  the  will,  in  the  pas- 
sions or  affections.  1.  In  the  understanding.  At  its  first  creation  it  was  sublime,  clear,  and 
inspiring.  It  was  the  leading  faculty.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  clear  repre- 
sentations of  tbe  underetanding  then,  and  the  obscure  discovories  that  it  makes  now,  as  there 
is  between  the  prospect  of  landscape  from  a  casement,  and  from  a  keyhole.  This  image  was 
apparent: — (i.)  In  me  understanding  speculative,  (ii.)  In  the  practical  understanding.  2.  In  the 
wilL  The  wiU  of  man  in  the  state  of  innocence  had  an  entire  froodom  to  accept  or  not  the 
temptation.  The  will  then  was  ductile  and  pliant  to  all  the  motions  of  riu^Iit  ronson.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  will  to  follow  a  superior  guide — ^to  be  drawn  by  the  intellect.  But  then  it  was 
subordinate,  not  enslaved ;  not  as  a  servant  to  a  master,  but  as  a  queen  to  her  king,  who  both 
acknowledges  her  subjection  and  yet  retains  her  majesty.  Z.  In  the  passion.  Love.  Now,  this 
affection,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  was  happily  pitched  upon  its  right  object;  it  flamad  up  in 
direct  fervours  of  devotion  to  God,  and  in  collateral  emissions  of  charity  to  its  neighbour. 
Hatred.  It  was  then  like  aloes,  bitter,  but  wholesome.  Anger,  Joy,  Sorrow.  Hope.  Fear. 
Ths  use  of  this  point — ^that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God — ^might  be  various ;  ba*-  it 
shall  be  twofold :— (i)  To  remind  u$  of  the  irreparable  loss  we  have  sustained  by  eim,  (iL/  Te 
teach  us  the  excellency  of  the  Christian  reUgum    \  Robert  Souths  1>.D.'\ 
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SUOGESTIVE  COMMENTS  OX  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  26.     Man  God's  last  work  : — 

1.  Then   man   is  God's  greatest  care, 

2.  Then  let  man  give  him  the  best  ser- ' 
vice. 

(iod  h.'is  provided  all  things  needful 
for  iuu.Ws  supply. 

Works  that  are  important  ought  to 
be  undertaken  with  counsel : — 1.  We 
see  not  all  things.  2.  Others  are  will- 
ling  to  help  us.  3.  The  welfare  of 
otlieis  may  be  concerned  in  our  ac- 
tions. 

Man  hath  no  maker  but  God  alone: — 

1.  Then    let    us    praise   Him    alone. 

2.  Let  us  serve  Him  entirely.     3.  Let 
us  seek  to  know  Him  fully. 

God's  image  in  man  is  his  greatest 
ghiry: — 1.  Not  his  ancestry.  2.  Not 
his  wealth.     3.  Not  his  fame. 

God  hath  advanced  man  to  have 
dominion  over  all  the  works  of  His 
hands  : — 1.  To  enjoy  the  bene£t  of 
them.  2.  To  take  care  of  them.  3.  To 
make  a  good  use  of  them.  4.  To  live 
superior  to  them. 

Man's  dominion  b  God's  free  gift : — 
1.  Therefore  we  are  to  recognise  God'g 
authority  in  its  use.  2.  Remember  that 
we  are  only  stewards.  3.  Be  thankful 
for  our  kingship 

God  hath  made  Himself  known  in 
trinity  of  relation,  as  well  as  unity  of 
being  from  tiie  beginning. 

God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  put 


forth  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness^ 
eminently  in  making  man. 

Man  in  his  first  estate  was  a  creature 
bearing  the  mo>t  exjict  image  of  GoiVu 
rectitude. 

The  image  of  God  in  man  was  mad«i 
and  created,  not  begotten,  as  in  the 
Eternal  Son. 

Made,  in  this  ima^c,  was  the  best  of 
terrestial  creatures,  for  whom  all  the 
rest  were  made. 

Tlie  image  of  God  resting  upon  man 
did  fit  him  to  rule  over  all  the  creatures 
subjected. 

Verses  27—28.  Male  and  female 
are  the  ordination  of  God. 

It  is  by  God's  blessing  that  man  must 
be  sustained,  as  well  as  by  His  power 
that  be  was  created. 

God  will  have  men  to  understand  the 
blessings  He  gives  them. 

God  can  easily  bring  multitudes  out 
of  one. 

All  men  and  nations  in  the  world  are 
of  one  blood,  and  have  one  Father; 

Man: — 1.  He  has  to  replenish  the 
earth.     2.  To  subdue  it     3.  To  rule  it 

Those  who  have  possessions  in  the 
earth  must  use  and  husband  them,  that 
they  may  be  useful  and  fruitful. 

All  the  creatures  of  the  earth  are  the 
servants  of  man  by  the  appointment  of 
God. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH. -^Verses  29— ?L 
Thb  Uniyersi  God's  Gift  to  Man. 

I.  The  Gift.  1.  Extensive.  The  Universe  is  a  Divine  gift  to  man.  It 
was  designed  for  the  occupation  of  man.  The  home,  with  all  its  furniture, 
was  presented  tc  him.  Nature,  from  its  highest  manifestations  to  its  lowest, 
was  to  minister  to  his  happiness  and  need.  2.  Valuable.  The  smallest  things 
in  nature  are  valuable.  Who  can  tell  the  value  of  the  tree,  of  the  herb,  of 
the  grass  of  the  field?  Diamonds  are  not  more  valuable  than  these;  yet  they 
are  the  constant  and  everyday  gilt  of  God  to  man.  3.  Increasing.  Every  day 
the  gift  is  increasing  in  value.  It  becomes  more  expansive.  It  is  better 
known,  and  more  thoroughly  appreciated.  Scientific  research  is  giving  man 
to  see  the  richness  of  the  Creator's  gift  All  the  gifts  of  God  are  productive  ; 
time  unfolds  their  measure,  discloses  their  meaning,  and  demonstrates  their 
value,  n.  The  purpose.  1.  To  evince  love.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  crea- 
tion was  to  manifest  the  love  of  God  to  the  human  race,  which  was  shortly  to  be 
brought  into  existence.  The  light,  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  creation  of  man ; 
•11  these  were  the  love-tokens  of  God.      These  were  designed,  not  to  display  the 
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creative  power — His  wisdom,  but  His  desire  for  the  happiness  of  man.  2.  To 
kach  irvih.  The  world  is  a  great  school  It  is  well  supplied  with  teachers.  It 
will  teach  an  attentive  student  great  lessons.  All  the  Divine  gifts  are  instructive. 
3.  To  smbain  life.  God  created  n?an  without  means,  but  it  was  not  His  will  to 
preserve  him  without ;  hence  He  tells  him  where  he  is  to  seek  his  food.  We  must 
make  use  of  such  creatures  as  God  has  designed  for  the  preservation  of  our  life. 
God  has  provided  for  the  preservation  of  all  life.  Let  us  learn  to  trust  God  for 
the  necessities  of  life  in  times  of  adversity.  Men  who  have  the  greatest  posses- 
sions in  the  world  must  receive  their  daily  food  from  the  hand  of  God. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  29 — 31.  L  Let  every  one 
depend  upon  Gk>d  for  the  necessaries 
of   life.     1.   Asking   them    by  prayer. 

2.  Acknowledging    our    oum    beggary. 

3.  Trusting  Him  by  faith.    4.  Rernemher- 
ing  His  promise.    5.  Obedient  to  His  wUl. 

n.  Let  us  serve  Him  fjedthfully  at 
whose  table  we  are  fed.  1.  Else  we 
are  ungrateful.  2.  Else  we  deserve 
famine. 

All  the  provisions  that  God  allows 
man  for  food  are  drawn  out  of  the  earth. 

The  homeliness  of  the  provision  on 
wbicb  God  intended  man  to  feed. 

Let  no  man  be  discontented  with 


me^n  fare : — 1.  It  is  as  good  as  the 
body  it  nourishes.  2.  It  is  better  than 
we  deserve.  3.  It  is  more  than  we  are 
able  to  procure  of  ourselves.  4.  It  is 
more  profitable  for  health.  5.  It  is 
free  from  the  temptation  to  excess. 

God  gives  us  not  all  our  provisions  at 
once,  but  a  daily  supply  of  them: — 
1.  To  manifest  His  fatherly  care.  2.  To 
make  us  dependent  on  Him.  3.  To  exer- 
cise our  faith.     4.  To  teach  economy. 

God  makes  provision  for  all  the  crea- 
tures He  hath  made. 

Man  was  not  only  a  good  creature, 
but  a  blessed  one. 


SUGGESTIVE  ILLUSTRATIONS  FOR  CHAPTER  L 


Bt  thb  IUbv.  William  Adamsom. 


Ybbsb  1. 


Science,  Qodless.  GodloAS  scienoe  reads 
nature  only  ae  MiitoD'e  daughters  did  He- 
brew ;  rightly  syllabling  the  sentenoes,  but 
utterly  iguorant  of  the  meaning  18.  Coley}. 

Design  I  Creation  is  not  oaprioe  or  chance. 
It  is  design.  The  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time  spei^  of  desii^,  for  geology  admits  that 
her  disoo^eriee  all  are  based  upon  design. 
And  this  verse,  as  the  whole  creation  narra- 
tive, confirms  the  admission  of  science  as  to 
design.  Therefore  both  the  Revelation  of  God 
and  the  Revelation  of  Nature  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  one  has  on  its  bo^om  the  fitigtr  marks  of 
Qod,  the  other  wears  in  its  heart  the  footprints 
of  God.  Both  of  them  sketch  cartoons  more 
wonderful  than  Raphael ;  friezes  grander  than 
those  of  Parthenon  ;  sculptuFfS  more  awe- 
inspiring  than  those  of  Karnac  and  Baalbec ; 
which  then  is  the  higher  f  Surf  ly,  Revelation. 
And  why  f  (1.)  Because  Revelation  alone  can 
tell  the  design.  Nature  is  a  riddle  without 
revelation  : — ^A  Dtedalian  labyrinth  with  Gen.  u 
If  for  its  gold  thread.  I  may  admire  the  in- 
tricate mechanism  oi  machinery ;  or  even  part 
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of  the  design  hanging  from  the  loom ;  bnt  all 
is  apparent  confusion  until  the  master  takes 
me  to  the  office,  places  plans  before  me,  and 
so  diHcl«»ses  the  design.  Revelation  is  that 
plan — that  key  by  which  man  is  able  to 
unlock  the  arcana  of  nature's  loom.  (2.)  Be- 
cause  that  design  is  the  law  of  Christ.  All  are 
parts  of  one  mighty  creation,  of  which  Christ 
is  the  centre.  He  is  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega — the  eternal  pivot  of  creation,  like 
Job's  luminous  hinge  (ehitneh^  a  pivot),  known 
as  Alcyone,  around  which  Madler  has  estab- 
lished that  the  universe  revolves  in  wondrous 
circuit,  and  of  which  Jehovah  asks  the 
patriarch  :  "  Canst  thon  bind  the  sweet  in* 
fluences  of  the  Pleiades  ?  **  The  Pythagorean 
idea  of  the  "music  of  the  spheres"  has  its 
orii^'in  after  all  from  the  design  displayed  by 
Revelation.  And  it  is  that  design  —  that 
Divine  law  in  Nature  we  accept ;  not  Darwin's 
theory  of  development — not  Powell's  universal 
dominion  of  law — not  Wallace's  •'law  a  neces- 
sity of  things."  When  he  asserts  that  he  is 
merely  saying  a  loud  Amen  1  to  the  simple, 
sublime,  and  sufficient  solution  that  the  grand 
ideal  of  Revelation  and  Nature  is  the  glory  of 
the  Ood-man,  who  i»  the  brlghtSMt  cl  tin 
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Vnihm^B  gloiy  and  the  ezprets  image  of  HU 
peraoD. 

As  Layard  and  Kawliuson  have  proved 
the  truth  of  the  Scripture  narrative  from 
relics  left  behind  in  the  mounds  of  Khorsabad 
and  Temples  of  Memphis  and  Thebes — as  the 
Palestine  Exploration  have  established  tho 
truth  of  the  sacred  assertiuns  as  to  ancient 
JebuB,  and  the  huge  foundation  stone  and 
water  seas  of  Solomon's  temple— as  Prufesaiir 
Porter  has  suhstantiated  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  Giant  Citi«s  of  Bashan  by  discovering 
Uie  ruins  of  these  vast  stone  furtresaes,  towns— 
and,  as  Mr.  Qnorge  Smith  has,  by  exploring 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  confirmed 
the  Nt)achic  narrative  of  the  Deluge  fri)m  the 
brick  and  tile  slates  in  br«>ken  fragments ;  so 
pious-raiude<t  geologists  have  dived  among  the 
pages  of  Nature's  volume,  and  from  the 
remains  of  tiso  Pre- Adamite  world  constructed' 
the  successive  scenery  wrapt  up  in  vv.  1,  2. 
Still,  even  then  they  are  as  far  as  ever  from 
the  Beginning,  and  are  glad  t<»  fall  buck  upon 
the  simple,  sublime,  and  sufficient  solution  : 
In  the  beginning,  Ckid  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth. 

The  mind  of  the  atheist  is  like  a  vessel 
which  has  been  filled  with  paint,  and  into 
which  water  is  subsequently  poured ;  it 
retains  its  prejudices,  so  that  its  oonolusionB 
are  affected  by  them. 

Atheinn,  WilfoL 

The  owlet  Atheism, 
Sailing  on  obscene  wings  across  the  moon. 
Drops  bis  blue-fringed  lids  and  shuts  Uiem 

close. 
And,  hooting  at  the  glorious  sun  in  Heaven, 
Cries  out,  *«  Where  is  it  I"    [a  T.  QOeridge}. 

If  heathenism  is  like  the  North  Pole  in  its 
natural  characteristics,  by  laying  too  much 
stress  upon  the  bare  letter  of  creation  (see 
Bom.  L) ;  then  Atheium  is  like  the  North  Pole, 
by  laying  too  little  stress.  It,  ie.  positive 
philosophy — as  Mr.  Harrison  and  John  Stuart 
Mill  euphoniously  style  Atheism — strangles 
ail  life,  and  leaves  creation  like  the  inacces- 
sible and  impenetrable  wilds  of  the  Antarctic 
Circle — bleak,  dreary,  dead. 

If  the  charge  has  been  true  in  past  times 
that  some  students  of  Revelation  wished  to 
make  Revelation  an  inverted  pyramid  resting 
on  a  narrower  apex ;  it  is  certainly  far  more 
justifiable  to  assert  that  these  Atomic  philoso- 
phers would  make  Revelation  like  a  broken 
pillar  in  the  churchyard  of  death ;  whereas 
God  has  made  it  a  t^mple-nnot  only  radiant 
with  fair  colours  and  radiating  with  sapphires 
— but  teeming  with  living  worshippers. 

CnltivatiOB.  The  eye  can  be  trained  to 
discover  beauty  in  the  landscape,  and  in 
works  of  art— or  it  may  have  its  many 
powers  of  vision  impaired  and  destroyed,  by 
gasing  at  the  sun,  or  on  the  snow.  So  man 
may  train  his  mind  to  discern  the  beauties 
9i  Diviiie  wisdom,  power,  and  goodneas  in  the 


^  processes  of  nature.  Or  stitl  farther  to  par- 
'  sue  this  subject :  if  a  person  in  perversity 
shuts  out  the  light  from  his  dwelling,  and 
lives  for  years  in  darkness,  the  effect  would 
be  that  eventually  he  would  grow  sickly  and 
wretched — like  those  plants  which  are  reared 
in  cellan,  from  which  all  sunlight  is  rigidly 
excluded.  The  mind  that  shuts  out  Qod 
from  nature  becomes  sickly,  aid  loses  the 
power  of  enjoying  the  sunlight.  It  is  there- 
fore not  only  pleasing,  but  profitable,  to  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  tracing  tracks  of  the  Divine 
foot-prints  on  Nature's  breast.  To  him,  who 
can  read  it  aright,  that  surface  is  covered 
with  celestial  types  and  prophetic  hiero- 
glyphics— marked  like  the  dial-plate  of  a 
watch.  Not  that  Nature  has  on  her  page 
hieroglyphics,  which  spell  out  a  pardon  for 
sin.  Those  marks  only  tell  of  Hi*  wiadom, 
benevolence,  and  majesty ;  and  so  far  as  Na- 
ture is  concerned,  the  proposition,  that  must 
be  solved  before  my  dying  pillow  can  h% 
peace,  remains  uoexp  icated^>unreoouciled— 
and  unknown. 

Beaaon  and  BevelatioiL  Sailing  over 
the  great  oceans  of  our  earth,  the  voyager 
sometimes  sees  on  the  far-off  horison  a  thin 
midt-dond  or  streak,  which  to  my  telescope 
leaps  up  a  green,  island,  cut  off  from  the  main- 
land by  a  broad  belt  of  waters,  too  broad  to 
look  across,  and  whose  indwellers  have  no 
means  of  passage,  well  represents  our  world 
regarded  apart  from  revelation.  Ton  stand 
on  the  highest  hill  in  the  island,  and  you  see 
nothing  but  the  girdling  sea.  The  people  of 
the  island  "dwell  alone."  There  are  tradi- 
tions, it  may  be,  of  white-ftiiled  ships,  and  of 
visitors  from  lands  across  the  ocean  ;  but  these 
traditions  balong  to  the  far-vanished  past. 
The  little  sea-girt  island  sits  in  the  sea,  alone, 
and  is  sundered  from  all  intercourse,  other 
than  chance  or  shipwreck  bring  from  the 
mainland.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  may  I  not 
thus  symbolize  our  earth  apart  from  the 
Bible }  To  sense  and  unaided  reason,  we  too 
seem  to  occupy  just  such  an  ocean-girt  island, 
divided  and  sundered  from  the  spirit- realms. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Thit  earth  ofoura  it  noi  tk$ 
londy  place  it  teems.  Far  up  above  its  din, 
and  tumult,  and  dust, — 

"  Beyond  the  glittering  starry  skies,*' 

is  a  pure  and  blessed  world — sinless,  sorrow- 
less — where  "the  High  and  Lofty  One"  un 
veils  His  glory  to  the  blessed  dwellers;  anu 
with  this  high,  and  holy,  and  radiant  world 
we  are  connected.  Do  you  ask  me  how? 
My  answer  is,  by  the  mediation  of  Christ,  our 
High- Priest — by  the  thousand  thouaind  cries 
of  prayer — by  the  magnanimous  abiding  of 
the  Holy  Spirit — by  heaven  peopled  from 
earth — by  the  ministration  of  angelic  visits — 
by  the  well-nigh  infinite  outg'dngs  of  grace 
[GrotaHl, 

Reason  and  Faith.  We  would  represent 
Reason  and  Faith  as  twin-born ;  the  one 
in  form  and  features  the  image  of  manlj 
beauty — the  other,  of   feminine   grace  and 
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gentleneM ;  bat  to  each  of  whom,  alas  1  is  al-  . 
lotted  a  sad  priyation.  While  the  bright  eyes 
of  Reason  are  full  of  piercing  and  reetlees  in- 
telligenoe,  his  ear  is  closed  to  sound ;  and 
while  Faith  has  an  ear  of  exquisite  delicacy, 
on  her  sightless  orbs,  as  sh6  lifts  them  to- 
wards heaven,  the  sunbeams  play  iu  vain. 
Hand  in  hand  the  brother  and  sister,  in  all 
mutual  loTe,  pursue  tbeir  way  through  a 
world  on  which,  like  ours,  day  breaks  and 
night  falls  alternate  ;  by  day  the  eyes  of  Rea- 
son are  the  guide  of  Faith,  and  by  night  the 
ear  of  faith  is  the  guide  of  Reason.  As  is 
wont  with  those  who  labour  under  these  pri- 
vations respectively.  Reason  is  apt  to  be  eager, 
impetuous,  iuipatient  of  that  instruction  which 
his  infirmity  will  not  permit  him  readily  to 
apprehend ;  while  Faith,  gentle  and  docile,  is 
ever  willing  to  listen  to  the  voice  by  which 
alone  truth  and  wisdom  can  effectually  reach 
her  [Prcf.  Roger$\, 

Sciences,  Hnxnan.  Human  sciences  are 
like  gaslights  in  the  streets.  They  serve 
our  purpose  only  while  the  heavens  are  dark. 
The  brighter  the  sky  the  more  dim  and  use- 
less they  become.  When  noontide  floods  the 
town,  they  are  buried  though  they  bum.  No 
^ooner  will  the  sun  of  absolute  truth  break  on 
the  Armament  of  our  souLi,  than  all  the  lights 
of  our  poor  logic  shall  ^o  out.  Knowledge,  it 
shall  vanish  away  [Dr.  ThonuU\, 

Science  only  an  Agent.  We  glory  in 
the  conquests  of  science,  but  we  look  upon 
science  as  merely  an  cigenL  Science  may  be 
a  hatanitti  but  who  started  the  vital  fluid  in 
the  veins  of  the  herb  and  flower?  Science 
may  be  a  geologist,  but  who  wrote  the  rock- 
covered  page,  whose  hieroglyphics  she  would 
translate?  Science  may  be  an  astronomer, 
but  who  built  the  worlds,  who  projected  the 
comets,  whose  mysterious  path  she  traces? 
Science  may  be  an  Ofjriculturi^  she  may  open 
the  earth's  breast  and  cast  iu  most  precious 
seed,  but  if  the  fountiins  of  dew  be  stayed, 
science  herself  will  die  of  thirst/  Be  it  ob- 
served, then,  tliat  science  is  an  cogent,  not  a 
cause,  and  that  while  we  rejoice  in  its  agency, 
we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  ^oodneiss 
of  the  Infinite  Intklliqknck  [Dr.  /.  Parker^. 

Creation.  A  gentleman,  being  invited  to 
accompany  a  distiuKuished  person  to  see  a 
grand  building,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Uatton,  desired  to  be  excused  and  to  sit  ntill, 
looking  on  a  flower  he  held  in  his  hand,  "  For," 
said  be,  **!  see  more  of  God  in  this  flower 
than  in  all  the  beautiful  edifices  iu  the  world.'* 

Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch,  iu  freckled  streak  or 

stain 
Of  His  unrivalled  pencil.     He  inspires 
Their  balmy  odours,  and  imparts  their  hues, 
And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  in- 
cludes, 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  seaside  sands. 
The  forms  with  which  He  sprinkles  all  the 
earth  [Cowper\ 
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Creation  was  Adam's  library  ;  Qod  bade  him 
read  the  interesting  volumes  of  His  works^ 
which  were  design fd  to  make  known  the 
Divine  character  \,Legh  Richmond\. 

Atheism,  Modem.  The  Atheism  of  this  age 
is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  absurd  fallacy 
that  the  idea  of  law  in  Nature  excludes  the 
idea  of  God  iu  Nature.  Aa  well  might  they 
say  the  code  of  Napoleon  in  France  excludes 
the  idea  of  Napoleon  from  France.  To  me,  no 
intuition  is  clearer  than  this — that  intelligent 
control  everywhere  manifests  the  presence  of 
a  ruling  mind.  To  me,  physical  law,  in  its 
permanence,  expresses  the  immutable  per- 
sistence of  HIb  will ;  in  its  wise  adjustments, 
the  infinite  science  of  His  intellect,  iu  its 
kindly  adaptations,  the  benevolence  of  His 
heart  [Coleyl, 

Reason  1  Atheism  I  Whilst  expressing  sor- 
row, the  thoughtful  and  pious  student  of 
science  can  hardly  refrain  from  smiling  at  the 
extreme  deductions  of  what  is  called  "the 
Modem  School  of  Philosophy."  This  in«Klem 
school  has  its  numerous  and  divergent  theories 
on  the  Origin  of  Nature ;  but  all  these  diver- 
sities have  their  common  root  "in  the  evil 
heart  of  unbelief."  A  system  of  Metaphysics 
and  Psychology  based  entirely  on  the  percep- 
tions of  the  senses,  like  that  of  Spencer,  Bain, 
and  Mill ;  a  system  of  Morals  recognising  no 
test  of  duty  but  public  utility  in  the  interest* 
of  the  race ;  the  natural  evolution  of  Darwin — 
the  Lucretian  doctrines  of  Tyndall — the  auto- 
matous  frogs  of  Mr.  Huxley — the  religion  of 
humanity  of  Congreve  and  Gomte — the  lamen- 
tations of  Gregi^  ov^r  the  enigmas  of  life-^ 
and  Arnold's  last  caricature  of  the  Deity,  have 
all  a  common  source.  That  source  is  "an- 
tagonism to  the  Coem<igony  of  the  Bible." 
Their  views  are  the  natural  growth  of  a  false 
and  shallow  philosophy,  which  excludes  from 
its  sphere  of  vision  the  very  conception  of  a 
power  in  Nature,  yet  above  Nature,  and 
which  denies  the  evidence  of  the  spiritual 
origin  and  destiny  of  our  being.  To  borrow 
an  illustration  from  a  Gernian  seer,  men  see 
the  ppinning-wheel  but  not  the  spindle,  and 
then  declaim  against  the  senseless  clatter  of 
the  world.  We  regard  them  with  sorrow,  as 
the  disciples  of  a  corrupt  and  degraded  school 
of  thought,  who  are  resolved  not  to  see  the 
bright  unfading  star  of  hope — 

To   quench   the   only   ray  that  cheered  the 

earth, 
And  leave  mankind  in  night  which  has  no 

star. 

Vehsb  2. 

Darkness  and  Deep  1  Nothing  could 
be  more  erroneous  than  the  impression 
that  by  "deep"  is  meant  the  "waters'*  of 
V.  6.  By  "  deep  "  here  is  meant  the  fluid  sur- 
face of  the  earth — upon  which  darkness  was. 
But  what  does  the  phrase  import?  Does  it 
mean  (1.)  Notliint^  more  than  a  mere  nega- 
tion ?  or  (2.)  Something  more  than  a  mere 
negation,  Le,,  obstruction.  Again,  was  it 
(«)  Nothing  more  than  a  mere  natural  obstnio* 
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tioQ?  or  (6)  Something  more  tb&n  &  mere 
natural  obatructiou,  ix^  a  Sntaiiic  struggle  to 
suapeud  the  Diyiue  Creative  procedure  ?  Thie 
brings  up  the  subtle  speculatiou  as  to  wheiher 
SaUu  had  fallen  preyiouslj  to  the  ''deep," 
wheu— 

What  were  seas 

Uusounded,  were  of  half  their  waters  drained 
And  what  were  wildernesses  ocean  beds ; 
And  Qiountain  ranges,  from  beueath  upheaved^ 
Clave  with  their  granite  p^aks  priuieval  plains. 
And  rose  sublime  iuto  the  water  floods. 
Floods  overflowed   themselves   with   seas  of 

mist, 
Which   swathed   in   darkness   all    terrestrial 

thiugs, 
Once   more   unfamished — empty — void,   and 

vast. 

Some  authors  maintain  that  be  had»  and  that 
the  obstruction  was  not  only  "natural/*  but 
"angelic" — $.«.,  that  Satau,  as  the  prince  of 
darkness,  endeavoured  to  hinder  the  great 
development  of  Creative  Providence.  Others 
have  taken  up  the  view  that  the  temptatiou  in 
Eden  was  the  first  overt  act  of  rebellion  on 
Satan's  part.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  clear  that  the 
obstruction  was  only  *' natural  *' — darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  Whichever  is  cor- 
rect, in  wh«>le  or  in  uart,  it  seems  clear  to  ui 
that  the  "  JarkneHS  has  a  double  reflection, 
backwards  and  forwards:  (1.)  Light  must 
ever  precede  ere  there  can  be  darkness ;  and 
(2.)  Darkness  must  ever  be  the  shadow  of 
coming  light,  as  holdiug  it  back.  And  two 
things  follow  upon  this : — 1.  It  sweeps  away 
entirely  the  whole  notion  that  the  *' light"  in 
V.  8  means  ''primal  origination."  Did  light 
exist  previous  to  the  Divine  fiat  in  v.  8  ?  It 
did  ;  for  as  the  Prince  of  Light  existed  before 
the  prince  of  darkness,  so  did  the  natural 
light  bet  ore  the  natural  darkness.  2.  It  con- 
firms the  view  that  between  vv.  1  and  2  there 
was  a  long  period  (or  series)  of  successive  eras 
of  ligl  t  and  darkness,  ending  in  that  chaotic 
gloom  of  V.  2,  which  preceded  Qod's  recreative 
command  : — 

Such  universal  chaos  reigned  without; 
^Within,  the  embryo  of  a  world. 

That  chaotic  gloom  was  night,  figurative  of 
the  morning  struggle  between  light  and  dark- 
ness now.  There  is  an  endless  strife  between 
moral  light  and  d^irkness.  The  armies  of 
light  and  darkness  are  contending  in  fierce 
fight.  Darkness  is  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  ; 
but  the  night — the  moral  night  —  of  evil 
b  far  spent  (Rom.  xiii.).  The  tiinmph  of 
the  priuoe  of  darkness  and  his  phalanxes 
of  am  is  near  its  dose*  The  dawn  is 
near.  The  Divine  fiat  will  soon  be  heard  : 
"Let  there  be  light;"  for  at  eventi<le  ({.c, 
oar  dark  hour  before  the  dawn)  it  shall 
be  light  (2^h.  ziv.  7).  Darkness  overtakes 
not  that  day,  for  there  shall  be  no  more  night 
(Rev.  xxi.) ;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  the  ever- 
lasting Light  (Isaiah  Ix.  19).  Between  the 
"original  creation  "  of  light  and  the  terrestrial 
era  in  v.  2  there  may  have  been  cycles  of  mil- 
Immlal  days  completsd. 


Yersbs  8,  4,  and  5. 
And  <}od  said.  How  long  did  the  spirit 
brood  over  chaos?  When  did  Qod  say, 
"Let  there  be  light"?  Moses  does  not  tail 
us.  He  states  results,  not  processes.  He 
brings  the  thing  produced  into  close  proximity 
with  the  proiiucing  cause.  The  inntrumeu- 
tality  employed,  as  well  as  the  time  engaged, 
are  not  mentioned.  Man  is  not  forbiddeu  to 
enquire  conoeruiug  these  ;  but  Moses  did  not 
write  to  gratify  such  a  spirit.  Hs  wrote  to 
teach  that  it  was  at  the  bidding  of  the  Almighty 
thxU  light  ctawned — that  the  waters  retired 
within  the  limits  assigned  to  them — that  the 
vast  continents  and  mountain  chains  lifted 
their  heads-— that  the  flowers  looked  forth  in 
beauty  in  the  vulley ;  and  that  the  great  lights 
of  the  flrmameiit  took  each  its  station  on  high, 
and  began  to  run  its  appointed  oourse  in  the 
heavens.  It  was  by  this  word — in  fine — that 
the  world  passed  through  all  its  various  stages 
of  progress /rom  chao»  to  the  wondroui  icene  of 
order  and  beauty  which  filled  the  eye  of  Adam; 
and  the  first  of  these  stages  of  progress  was 
the  call  to  light. 

<*  Let  there  be  light,"  said  God— and  forthwith 

light. 
Ethereal  first— of  things^-quintessence  pure^ 
Sprang  from  the  deep,  and  from  her  nativs 

east 
To  journey  the  airy  gloom  began. 
Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud,  for  yet  the  sun 
Was  not ;  she  in  a  cloudy  tabernacle 
Sojourned  the  while  [Muton,] 

All  Nature  (aays  a  thoughtful  mind)  is 
one  storehouse  of  parables  to  the  thoughtful 
mind.  Science,  even  when  most  careless,  can 
hardly  help  stumbling  on  some  of  them  in  its 
way.  But  the  more  carefully  we  weigh  its 
discourses,  the  ridier  we  shall  find  them  to  be 
in  lessons  of  wisdom.  The  links  which  bind 
the  planets  to  their  sun  are  not  so  firm  as 
those  which  bind  the  outward  world  of  sense 
and  matter  to  the  higher  and  nobler  truths  of 
the  spiritual  world.  Nature  is  one  vast  mirror 
in  which  we  may  see  the  dim  reflection  of  a 
nobler  field  of  thought  than  the  conflict  of 
jarring  atoms,  or  integrals  of  atomic  force  can 
ever  supply.  We  need  first  to  gase  downward 
that  presently  we  may  look  upward  ;  and  turn- 
ing (says  Birks)  from  the  shadows  to  the  sub- 
stance— from  things  seen  and  tempontl  to  the 
unseen  and  eternal — may  veil  our  faces  before 
the  mission  of  a  greatness  that  is  unsearchable 
and  a  goodness  that  is  unspeakable,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  faith  and  hope  may 
gaze  on  the  uncreated  iiglit,  and  rejoice  with 
trembling  while  we  adore.  , 

Light  I  I'here  is  more  than  sublimity  in 
these  words  ;  there  is  prophecy.  As  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  so  shall  it  be  once  again  before 
time  sliuU  close.  The  scene  here  is  a  predic- 
tive type — a  germinal  budding  (to  u«e  Bac«>n*s 
expression)  of  the  eitrtli's  moral  regeneration 
in  a  future  age,  both  (1.)  as  to  the  order  in 
which  it  was  done,  and  (2.*)  as  to  the  time  it 
occupied.  At  present  the  waters  of  super- 
stition   lie  deep  ou    the  fact  of    the  earth 
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while  the  spirit  baa  been  moTing  on  the  space 
of  those  waters — the  great  moral  chaos  for 
6000  years.     The  Divine  yuioe  shall  again  be 
heard  saying,  *'  Let  there  be  light ;"  and  the 
light  which  has  struggled   inefieotually  with 
the  darkness  for  6000  years,  shall  breatc  forth 
on  all  sides,  and  with  boundless  brilliancy  and 
prevailing  power  dart  its  rays  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  earth,  so  that  the  magnificent  appeal  of 
vue  seraphio  Isaiah  will  receive  its  full  oon- 
summation  :  Arise, shine!  forthyli^htiscome, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee. 
Of  old, 
Kessiah — ^riding  on  the  heavens  serene- 
Sent  forth  His  omnipresent  Spirit  to  brood 
Over  the  troubled  deep  :  then  spake  aloud, 
"Let  there  be  light  I '^ 

So  shall  it  as  oertainly  be  when  the  reign 
of  grace  has  closed — when  the  brooding  of  the 
spirit — for  regenerative  purposes,  has  ceased* 
The  Divine  Word  shall  send  forth  His  eternal 
fiat  over  the  moral  and  spiritual  chaos;  and 
straightway  shall  at  His  oommand. 

Light  pierce  the  canopy  of  surging  clouds, 
And  shoot  its  penetrative  influence  through 
Their  masses.    Then  shall  the  broken  clouds 
Melt  into  colours  as  a  dream. 

Creation  1  Here  we  have : — 1.  The  Author ; 
2.  The  Order;  8.  The  Purpose;  and  i.  The 
Period  of  Creation!  In  all  times,  and  in 
every  heathen  land,  people  have  had  their 
thoughta  and  dreams  about  the  way  in  which 
this  fair  world  and  yonder  bright  heavens 
came  to  be.  One  asserts  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter,  another  argues  that  they  originated  in 
chance ;  and  both  of  these  rank  in  wiHdom 
with  the  quaint  explanation  of  Topsy — that 
they  grew.  The  Bible  clears  up  all  obscurity 
by  declaring  that  whatever  wonders  Science 
may  reveal  in  heaven  and  earth,  the  simple 
truth  remains  that  Qod  created  all — not  at 
once,  but  Rradually  and  progressively :  ».e., 
(1. )  from  the  lowest  to  the  most  perfect  forms 
of  being,  and  (2.)  during  unknown  and  inde- 
finite periods  of  time. 

Qod  is  a  Ood  of  Order,  though  to  scan 

His  works  may  pose  the  feeble  powers  of  man. 

Nowhere  do  we  meet  with  conflicting  plans. 
All  is  created  in  the  order  of  progression. 
Throughout  all  Natur**,  from  the  earliest  zoo- 
phyte and  seaweed  of  the  Silurian  roekn,  to 
the  young  animals  and  plants  that  came  into 
existence  to-<lay — and  from  the  choice  gems 
that  were  produced  when  the  earth  was  with- 
out form  and  void,  to  the  crystals  which  are 
now  forming— one  golden  chain  of  harmony 
links  all  together,  and  identifies  all  as  the 
work  of  the  same  Infinite  Mind.  As  Paley 
says:  **We  never  find  traces  of  a  different 
creator,  or  the  direction  of  a  different  will. 
All  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  ONE, 
m«»re  so  than  appearanc«*8  in  the  most  finished 
wmehine  of  human  eonitmetion;  for — 

in  human  works — ^though  laboured  on  with 

pain, 
A  thousand   movementa   soaroe   one  object 


In  Ood'sy  one  single  can  its  end  produos^ 
Tet  serves  to  second,  too,  some  other  use. 

Darkness  and  Light  I  How  great  is  this 
mystery  1  And,  as  the  light  cast  upon  a 
diamond  only  brings  out  its  beauties,  so  the 
light  of  Science  only  reveals  more  and  more 
the  mysteries  of  darkness  and  light.  The 
prism  of  late  has  been  unusually  rich  in  new 
discoveries.  The  pathway  in  which  Newton 
took  the  first  main  step  has  been  explored 
anew,  and  secret  marvels  have  been  disclosed 
in  every  step  of  the  progress,  opening  up  a 
wondrous  field  of  beauty  in  the  Divine  en- 
quiry :  '*  Knowest  tliou  the  pathway  of  light}** 
The  waves  of  light,  from  4000  to  6000  in  one 
inch — these  swift  undulations,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  millions  in  one  second,  bafi9e  and 
confound  the  mind.  The  beautiful  gradation 
of  tint  and  shade  deduced  from  the  pure  white 
of  the  sunbeam — the  strsinge  fusion  with  heat 
at  one  end  of  the  scale,  the  passage  into  mag- 
netic force  at  the  other — the  dark  lines  that 
take  their  stations,  like  sentinels,  in  the  midst 
of  LIGHT  itself,  and  turn  in  other  cases  into 
lines  of  double  brightness — all  stimulate  the 
curiosity  of  Science,  while  they  disclose  depths 
of  mystery  in  the  Scripture  fiat :  **  Let  there 
be  light!" 

**  Let  there  be  light !  '*  O'er  heaven  and  earth, 

The  God,  Who  first  the  day-beams  poured, 
Uttered  again  His  fiat  forth. 

And  shed  the  Gottpers  light  abroad— 
And  like  the  dawn,  its  cheering  rays 

On  rich  and  poor  were  meant  to  fall, 
Inspiring  their  Redeemer's  praise, 

In  lowly  cot  and  lordly  hall. 

Light  I  Biblical  criticism  and  scientifio 
research  are  more  in  harmony  than  ever  oo 
the  great  questions  and  problems  of  Genesis. 
It  is  McC<Jsh  who  says  that  Science  and  Re- 
ligion are  not  opposing  citadels,  frowning  de- 
fiance on  each  other,  and  their  troops  brandish- 
ing armour  in  hostile  attitude.  There  was  a 
time  when  that  fratricidal  strife  was  indulged 
in  ;  but,  happily,  a  change  has  taken  plaoe. 
Men  of  science  now  agree  with  Herschel  that 
the  creation  of  the  world  is  a  subject  beyond 
the  range  of  science  ;  while  some  are  prepared 
to  follow  Hugh  Miller,  when  he  says  that  even 
its  present  formation  is  beyond  that  range. 
The  greater  number  readily  accept  the  defini- 
tion of  Chalmers — that  Nature  is  the  hand- 
niHid  of  Revelation,  and  that  it  is  for  Nature's 
students  to  aid  her  in  washing  the  hands  and 
feet  of  Revelation  as  she  struggles  against 
piincipled  of  atheism  and  sin.  As  the  stu- 
dents of  Nature,  men  of  science,  while  main- 
ttining  that  the  truths  of  Revelation  do  not 
inform  them  of  the  deductions  of  Physical 
Science,  as  strongly  astert  (1.)  that  the  8tudy 
of  Nature  teachcH  not  the  truths  of  Revelation  ; 
though  (2.)  that  it  d<»es  confirm  and  illustrate 
those  truths.  This  is  e.-^pecially  the  case  with 
reference  to  Gen.  i.,  and  notably  <if  the  state- 
ments as  to  **  LIGHT."  Thef«e  statements  have 
been  held  up  to  ridicule — have  been  treated 
with  contempt — ^have  been  pounded  with  the 
sdentifio  mortar  meroileesly— have  been  lung 
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into  the  oradbla  of  hmnui  iiitelleot»  Mi  OTCf 
a  fire  of  icientifio  knowledge,  heftted  leYen- 
fold  ;  with  what  resnlt  t  The  aooonnt  at  to 
''light"  1m»  been  found  to  harmonixe  in  eyery 
point  wiUi  the  ascertained  dednotione  of 
Natural  Science.  The  great  difficultj  was: 
''How  could  light  be  before  the  sun  T  All 
perplexitj  has  disappeared,  as  autumn  nusts 
before  the  glorious  orb  of  day.  Science  has 
discovered  that  light  is  not  conditioned  by 

dected  luminous  bodies,  but  that  light 
ies  are  conditions  of  a  preceding  luminous 
element :  t.e.,  that  light  could  exist  before  the 
sun.  Did  it  so  exist  in  Gen.  L  ! — Eevelatioii 
alone  can  telL  Some  assert  (1.)  that  the  sun 
did  not  exist  till  the  fourth  day,  and  that  the 
light  sufficed  for  aU  plants  previously  formed ; 
oUiers  declare  (2.)  that  the  sun  did  exist,  but 
that  his  light  was  retarded  by  the  mists  and 
exhalations.  It  matters  not,  therefore,  whether 
that  light  (1.)  emanated  from  a  luminous  ele- 
\  sea  of  sabtle'and  elastic  ether— 


«*  Immense,  imponderable,  luminous, 
Which—while  revealing  other  thing!    g> 

nia*T»f 
Itself  invisible,  ImpalpaUt^ 
Pervading  space ;" 

or  (2.)  undulated  from  a  luminous  body  I 
whether  that  light  (1.)  was  independent  of 
the  sun,  or  (2.)  came  through  nusts  from  tlie 
tun.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
Hebrew  makes  a  definite  distinction  between 
the  light  of  the  first  and  that  of  the  fourth 
day,  ^m  which  distinction  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  infer  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  light  and  luminousness: 
f.e.,  that  luminaries  are  after  all  only  a  con- 
centration of  partidfle  of  light  previously 
existing  aa  light. 


Heaven  I  Yer.  8.  Look  above  vou,  and 
In  the  over-arching  firmament  read  the  truth 
of  an  iJl-pervading  Providence.  "  Yon  sky," 
says  GiU,  "  is  Grod*s  outspread  hand,  and  the 
Ottering  stars  are  the  jewels  on  the  fingers  of 
the  Almighty.*'  Do  you  not  see  that  His 
hand  closes  round  you  on  all  sides  t  you  can- 
not go  where  universal  love  shines  not  t  As 
Luther  remarked  :  **  I  was  at  my  window,  and 
saw  the  stars,  and  the  sky,  and  that  vast  and 
S^orious  firmament  in  which  the  Lord  has 
placed  theoL  I  could  nowhere  discover  the 
columns  on  whidi  the  Master  has  supported 
His  immense  vault,  and  yet  the  heavens  did 
not  fall.  I  beheld  tiiick  clouds  hanging  above 
08  like  a  vast  Ma^  and  I  could  perceive  neither 
ground  on  which  they  reposed,  nor  cords  by 
whidi  ihey  were  suspended,  and  yet  they  did 
not  fall  v^oA  nk    Why  f    Because 

"  There  is  a  power. 
Unseen,  that  rules  the  illimitable  world. 
That  guides  its  motion  from  the  brightest 

star 
To  the  iMyil  dnrt  of  this  ria-talnted  mould.* 


Iffountaina  I  Yer.  9.  Fancy  the  motmtaini 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  a  uniform  plane. 
Conceive  no  psaks  soaring  aloft  into  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow — no  declivities, 
leading  tiie  wanderer  In  a  few  homrs  from 
Arctio  oolds  to  the  genial  mildness  of  an 
Italian  sky.  Picture  no  precipitous  streams^ 
whose  foaming  waters  as  they  bound  along 
first  refiect  the  dark  pine  in  their  crystal 
mirror,  then  the  sturdy  oak,  then  the  noble 
chestnut,  or  the  graceful  laureL  How  mono- 
tonous would  be  the  landscape  !  how  uniform 
the  character  of  organic  life  over  vast  tracts 
of  country,  where  new  vegetation — thanks  to 
the  perpetual  changes  of  elevation  and  aqpect 
of  the  soil — is  seen  revelling  in  endless  multi- 
plicity of  forms.    But  what  if  earth 

"Be  bat  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things 
therein. 
Each  to  other  Uks^  more  than  on  earth  is 
thought." 

Land  and  Watart  Yer.  10.  The  aotnal 
distribution  of  sea  and  land  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
present  condition  of  organic  life.  As  Hartwig 
asserts,  if  the  ocean  werp  oonsiderably  smaller, 
or  if  Ada  and  America  were  concentrated 
within  the  tropics,  the  tides— tiie  oceanic  cur- 
rents— and  the  meteorological  phenomena,  on 
which  the  existenoe  of  tiie  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms  depend,  would  be  so  pro- 
foundly modified,  that  it  is  extreme^  douli^ul 
whether  man  could  have  existed.  It  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  he  could  never  have  risen  to 
a  high  degree  of  civilization.  But  now  nations, 
by  means  of  commerce  and  missionary  enter- 
prise,  are  holding  communion  with  nations  and 
mutuallv  enrichhig  each  other  hy  the  stores  of 
knowledge,  experience,  and  religious  education 
which  they  have  each  accumulated  apart 
Christianity  is  n^ndly  melting  the  separate 
nationalities  into  one ;  but  the  fusion  of  these 
discordant  elements  into  one  glorious  hannony 
— pure  as  sunlight — inspiring  as  a  stndn  of 
music — will  never  be  accomplished  until  the 
Son  of  God  shall  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
to  set  His  throne  upon  the  borders  of  the  sea 
ol  glass  mingled  with  fire— 

"  And  on  that  joyous  shore 
Our  lightened  hearts  shall  know 
The  life  of  long  ago  ; 
The  sorrow-burdened  past  shall  fade  lor 
evermore." 

Flowwnl  Yer.  11.  A  pleasant  writer 
tells  of  a  Texas  gentlemim  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  an  unbeliever.  One  day  he  was 
walking  in  the  woods  reading  the  writings  of 
Plata  He  came  to  where  the  great  writer 
uses  the  great  phrase,  "  Geometrizing.''  He 
thought  to  himself,  "HI  could  only  see  plan 
and  order  in  God's  works,  I  could  be  a  believer.** 
Just  then  he  sawaUttie  "Texas  star"  at  his 
feet.  He  picked  it  up,  and  thoughtlessly  began 
to  count  its  petals.  He  found  l&ere  were  five 
He  counted  the  stamens,  and  there  were  five 
of  them.    Ha  oounlad  the  divisions  at  the  base 
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of  the  flowor,  and  there  were  fire  of  them.  He 
then  set  about  multiplying  theee  three  fives  to 
■ee  how  many  chanoes  there  were  of  a  flower 
being  brought  into  existence  without  the  aid  of 
mind,  uid  having  in  it  these  three  fives.  The 
chances  against  it  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  one.  He  thought  that  was  very 
strange.  He  examined  another  flower,  and 
found  it  the  same.  He  multiplied  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  by  itself  to  see  how  many 
chanoes  there  were  against  there  being  two 
flowers,  eadh  having  these  exact  relations  of 
numbers.  He  found  the  chances  against  it 
were  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  to  one.  But  all  around  him  there  were 
multitudes  of  these  little  flowers ;  they  had 
been  growing  and  blooming  there  for  years. 
Now,  he  thought,  this  shows  the  order  of  in- 
telligenoe;  the  mind  that  has  ordained  it  is 
Gk>D.  And  so  he  shut  up  his  book,  and  picked 
np  tiie  little  flower,  and  kissed  it^  and  ex- 
claimed, **  Bloom  on,  little  flowers ;  sing  on, 
little  l^rds ;  yon  have  a  God,  and  I  have  a 
God ;  the  God  that  made  these  litUe  flowers 
made  me." 

Your  voiceless  Vtgm,  O  flowers^  are  living 

preachers; 
Baoh  onp  a  pulpit— every  leaf  a  book.** 


1 1  Ter.  12.  Nothing  can  equal  the 
ifWTn^fn—  variety  of  flowers  ^Uiebr  charming 
colours— -or  their  delicious  fragrance.  Without 
the  flowers,  tiie  variety  of  perfumes  which  regale 
our  sense  <rf  smdl  would  be  but  small ;  without 
them  its  faculties  of  enjoyment  would  not  have 
barmonized  with  the  outer  world.  Those  who 
have  studied  most  about  flowers  reckon  that 
there  are  about  80,000  different  kinds  already 
known.  An  English  gentleman,  who  was  tra- 
velling in  Persia  lately,  says  that  on  one  ooca* 
non  he  was  invited  into  the  garden  to  breakfast, 
where  the  flowers  were  so  numerous  that  a 
great  pile  of  rose-leaves  was  heaped  up  for  a 
table  before  each  guest.  A  carpet  was  laid 
over  each  pile.  Cleopatra,  the  beautiful  but 
profligate  queen  of  Egypt,  made  a  very  poor 
use  of  the  flowers  which  God  in  His  goodness 
has  caused  to  grow  for  our  pleasure,  when  she 
wanted  to  c^ve  a  splendid  feast  to  Antony,  the 
great  Boman  general,  she  procured  roses 
enough  to  oover  the  floor  of  the  large  diziing 
hall  three  feet  thick  all  over ;  mats  were  then 
spread  over  the  floor,  and  the  guests  sat  down 
to  feast  This  was  a  pitiful  return  to  Him 
who  has 

"Mantled  the  green  earth  with  flowers, 
Tiinking  our  hearts  to  nature  1" — Heman$, 

Nftturel  Yer.  12.  When  we  see  a  cottage 
with  hone3rBuckle  and  roses  twined  round  its 
pordi,  and  bright  flowers  trained  in  its  windows 
and  growing  in  its  little  garden  plot  in  front, 
it  is  a  sign  to  us,  says  one,  that  the  evils  of 
.>>verty  are  unknown  in  that  home— that  the 
tnk^^tes  are  raised  above  the  fear  of  want — ^and 
that,  having  the  necessary  food  and  raiment  pro- 
vided for  them,  the  head  of  the  home  is  at  leisure 
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and  Uberfy  to  devote  bis  care  to  the  simple  plea* 
sures  of  natural  life.  And  so^  when  we  see  in  this 
great  house — ^this  earth  of  ours— bright  flowers 
growing  in  every  window  and  doorway,  and 
associated  with  aU  the  uses  of  domestic  eoonomy, 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  drcumstanoe  as  a 
proof  that  the  great  Householder  attends  both 
to  the  lower  and  to  the  higher  wants  of  His 
family.  In  other  words,  if  God  has  provided 
the  superfluities  of  nature — i.€L,  flowers— it  is 
a  pledge  and  guarantee  tiiat  He  will  provide 
the  things  which  are  necessary — that^  in  faot^ 
food  and  raiment  shall  not  be  wanting, 

*  ''Heart,  that  cannot,  for  cares  that  presi^ 
Sing  with  the  bird,  or  thy  Maker  bless 
As  the  flowers  may,  blooming  sweet. 
With  never  an  eye  but  God's  to  greet 
Their  beauty  and  freshness,  learn  to  tmsfi  I 
Lift  thy  thought  from  the  earthy  dust  I 

Flower-leMonat  Yer.  18.  An  old  woman 
Uved  in  a  oottage,  and  had  long  been  confined 
to  her  bed  with  sickness.  Near  her  lived  a 
little  girl,  whose  mother  was  very  poor,  and 
had  little  to  give  to  her  stricken  neighbour. 
The  maiden  had  a  geranium  which  some  one 
had  given  to  her.  It  grew  in  a  flower-pot  in 
the  window ;  and  when  it  bore  flowers,  both 
mother  and  daughter  found  sweet  pleasure  in 
watching  their  bloom  developing.  The  little 
girl  plucked  the  nicest  of  these  blossoms,  and 
carried  it  to  the  sick  woman,  who  was  lying  in 
her  bed,  suffering  great  pain.  In  the  afternoon 
a  lady  called,  and  observed  the  beautiful  gera- 
nium flower  in  an  old  broken  tumbler  on  a 
little  stand  by  the  old  woman's  bed.  "  That 
flower  makes  me  think  what  a  wonderful  God 
we  have ;  and  if  a  flower  Uke  tlds  is  not  too 
little  for  Him  to  make  and  take  care  o^  I  am 
sure  He  will  not  forget  a  poor  creature  Uke 
me."  During  the  great  Manchester  cotton- 
famine  some  years  ago  there  was  much  distress, 
and  many  were  in  a  state  of  starvation.  Among 
them  was  an  aged  couple,  who  sold  eveiything 
that  could  be  turned  into  bread.  They  could 
not,  however,  sell  a  beautiful  flower  which 
they  had  in  a  flower-pot ;  so  that  tiiey  lived  in 
an  empW  room,  with  only  this  gem  of  nature. 
"  That  flower  has  been  such  a  comfort  to  us  in 
aU  our  trouble ;  for  when  we  look  at  it  morning 
after  morning,  it  seems  to  preach  to  us  all  the 
time,  and  to  tell  as  ol  trust  in  God.*  Yes, 
^  God  sent  them 

"  To  comfort  man — ^to  whisper  hops^ 
Where'er  his  faith  is  dim ; 
For  He  who  careth  for  the  flowers, 
Will  care  much  more  for  him.'*— iToiffitt. 

Ood  in  ITatnxel    Yer.  14.    The  lieavens 

declare  the  gloiy  of  God.  But  not  the  heavens 
OVLT.  There  are  many  sources  whence  we 
may  derive  some  faint  glimpse  of  the  divine 
glory.  Yet  we  must  be  inside  to  see  dearly. 
Standing  within  a  cathedral,  and  looking 
through  its  stained  and  figured  windows  Uh 
wardi  the  light,  we  behold  the  forms  and 
.  colours  by  the  li^k     Standing  outside  and 
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fMdng  at  lii«  mne.  wfndowi^  we  tee  notbliig 
but  blinred  and  indistinct  enamelling.  And 
■o  we  must  stand  within  the  temple-pile  of 
natore  if  we  would  see  the  glaring  hues  of 
divine  glory,  especially  in  the  outlmrstings  of 
noontide  splendour,  in  the  silent  pomp  of  the 
noiseless  night,  in  the  moon  walking  in  her 
brightness  like  some  fair  spirit  wading  through 
the  opposing  clouds  of  adversity  in  the  starry 
garden  of  Uie  firmamoit,  those  flowers  of  the 
sky  budding  with  hopes  of  immortality.  Thus 
worshipping  reverently  within  nature's  cathe- 
dral, we  see  that 
"  The  heavens  are  a  point  from  the  pen  of  Hit 

perfection  * 
The  world  is  a  roeebud  from  the  bower  of  His 

beauty; 
The  sun  is  a  spark  from  the  light  of  His 

wisdom."— <Sir  Wtn,  Jon€$, 

Snnl    Ter.  15.    Dr.  Hayes,  the  arotio  ex- 
plorer, graphically  describes  the  return  of  the 
sun  after  an  absence  of   long  cold  months. 
For  several  days   the    golden  flush  deepens 
until  the  burning  foreh^  of  the  ''King  of 
Day  "  rises  above  the  horizon  to  drde  round 
it  half  the  year.     The  inexpressible  delight 
with  which  the  morning  glory  is  hailed  almost 
makes  one  oease  to  wonder  that  the  sun  has 
had  devout  worshippers.— 
"  Most  glorious  orb  !  thou  wert  a  worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  revealed  1 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  &e  Almighty, 
Which  gladdened,  on  their  mountain  tops»  tfa« 

hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  poured 
Themselves  in  orisons." — Byr<m, 

Son  and  Xoanl     Yer.  16.    We  oomdder 
the  sun  the  type  of  Christ,  and  the  moon  as 
the  type  of  the  Church.    It  is  remarkable  that 
at  the  crucifixion  the  sun  was  o>^<Hnired,  and 
tiie  moon  was  at  the  full.    But  ti      .;h  she  has 
suffered  many  an  eclipse,  yet  like  the  moon 
the  Church  of  Christ  emerges  from  them  all  by 
ke^^mig  on  her  path  of  obedience : — 
**  Ajod  still  Uiat  light  upon  the  world 
Its  guiding  splendour  throws ; 
Bright  in  the  opening  hours  of  life, 
But  brighter  at  its  €^xm9,"'-:Peabodp. 

Tides!  Yer.  18.  The  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  life  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  be^  likened  to  that  of  the  moon 
upon  our  earth.  The  return  of  the  tide  twice 
every  day  is  owing  to  the  attractive  influence 
which  the  moon  exerts  upon  our  world,  and 
especially  upon  its  great  movable  fluid  the 
ocean.  What  a  mysterious  page  of  nature  does 
this  fact  open,  when  we  thus  behold  ourselves 
linked  as  it  were  with  a  distant  world  by  an 
invisible  chain  figure  that  wonderful  power  by 
which  the  life  of  the  Church  and  her  true 
members  is  kept  motion,  purity  and  holinestf 
WoU  may  that  moon  be  oalled  the  ''Queen  of 
Heaven*^— 

^  Who,  from  hsr  maiden  face 
ghf^«g  her  oloo^y  lock%  looks  meekly  forth. 


And  with  her  virgin  stars  walks  in  the  heavens, 
Walks  nightly  there,  conversing  as  she  walks 
OfpmrUy,  and  kolineMt,  omd  Qod.^-^FoUok 

Starlight.  Ysr.  11  Those  bright  and 
beautiful  stars  are  witnesses  for  God.  TheyteU 
us  that  He  is — that  He  is  very  great  and  good. 
This  was  the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  man 
of  God  in  the  olden  time,  when  he  sang  how 
the  heavens  proclaim  the  glory  of  God.  Not 
many  yean  ago,  tluring  Uie  terrible  French 
Bevolution,  when  godless  men  murdered  their 
king  and  princes  in  France,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  obliterate  all  trace  of  God.  mb\m  were 
burnt,  churches  were  shut  up,  sabbaths  were 
aboliiiied,  and  Christians  were  cruelly  slain. 
One  of  these  revolutionists  accosted  a  pious 
oonntryman  with  the  jaunW  assurance  that  he 
was  going  to  pull  down  the  "  village  church" 
in  order  that  there  "night  be  nothing  left  to  re- 
mind you  of  God  or  religion."  To  this  the  pious 
peasant  reqwnded,  "Then  yon  will  have  to 
blot  out  the  stars,  which  are  older  than  our 
church  tower,  much  higher  up  in  the  sky — 
beyond  your  reach."  Yes,  it  is  not  the  un- 
wearied sun  only  which  di^lays  the  Creator's 
power,  it  is  not  the  man  only  which  publishes 
to  every  land  the  work  of  an  Almighty  hand; 
but— 

**  An  the  stars  that  round  her  born. 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  tum^ 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  Jpread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole** 

SonUffhtl  Yer.  17.  There  Is  a  good 
stoiy  told  about  a  certain  missionary  and  the 
sun.  He  was  talking  one  day  with  a  heathen 
man,  who  said  : — "  I  go  to  the  place  where 
you  worship,  but  I  never  see  your  God."  The 
missionary,  stepping  out  of  the  house  into  the 
open  air,  bath^in  the  brilliant  beanly  of  the 
noontide  sun,  pointed  up  to  it,  and  said  to  the 
enquirer,  "  Look  at  yonder  sun."  The  man 
tried  to  look  but  instantly  turned  away  his 
lace,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  ex- 
claiming, "  It  blinds  me."  And  the  man  of 
God  quickly  responded  by  telling  him  that  yon 
sun  was  but  one  of  the  numerous  retinue  of  his 
God,  and  stationed  merely  on  the  outside  of 
God's  palace.  "  If  you  cannot  bear  to  look  at 
one  of  His  servants,  how  can  you  expect  to 
see  the  master  of  that  servant— the  great  God 
who  made  bun.** 

''God  spake,  and  on  the  new-dressed  earth 
Soft  smiled  the  glowing  sun. 
Then  full  of  joy  he  sprung  aloft» 
His  heaveiUy  course  to  run." — 

£rumad^, 

Sun-Bnlst  Yer.  18.  The  sun  is  like  (ht 
father  of  a  ftmiily  wi^  his  children  gathered 
round  him.  A  good  father  always  governs  his 
children  well ;  and  the  better  they  are  governed, 
the  happier  and  more  useful  they  will  be.  The 
sui.  s  such  a  father— ^veming  well  those  dif- 
ferent woddi  which  are  like  ehildreA  aboot 
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him.  He  keeps  them  all  In  the  places  which 
God  wants  them  to  be  in,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  sees  that  they  are  all  going  round— each  in 
his  own  path,  just  as  God  wants  them  to  do. 
This  power  he  enjoys  from  God.     Thiou£^ 

TTim 

**  His  beams  the  sea-girt  earth  array, 
King  of  the  sky,  and  father  of  the  day." 

Sim-Gk>odl  Ver.  18.  The  sun  is  the  foun- 
tain of  light  to  this  lower  world.  Day  by  day 
it  rises  on  us  with  its  gladdening  beams.  All 
nature  seems  to  own  its  influence,  both  for  light, 
heat,  faithfulness,  and  beauty.  Christ  is,  says- 
Trower,  to  the  moral  world,  what  the  sun  is 
to  the  natural  world — the  source  of  life  and 
loveliness,  health  and  happiness.  He  rises 
with  healing  in  His  wings — scatters  the  mists 
of  ignorance  and  sin — calls  forth  the  fruits  of 
righteousness — and  arrays  them  in  splendour, 
outrivalling  the  brilliant  beams  of  the  rainbow. 
And  as  the  natural  sun  retains  his  strength  un- 
dimmed  though  ages  have  rolled  past,  so  the 
Divine  Sun  remains  at  His  saicredy  high, 
eternal  noon.    And 

*'  As  the  son 
Doth  spread  his  radiance  through  the  fields  of 

air,. 
And  kindle  in  revolving  stars  his  blaze, 
He  pours  upon  their  hearts  the  splendour  of 

His  rays."—  Upham, 

Voonllghtl  Yer.  18.  All  the  beauty  of 
the  moon  is  but  the  reflection  of  the  glory  of 
the  sun.  She  has  no  light  of  her  own,  and 
shines  only  by  reflecting  or  giving  away  the 
light  which  she  receives  from  the  dazzling  orb 
of  day.  When  a  piece  of  looking-glass  is  held 
in  the  sunshine,  it  causes  a  bright  light  to 
dance  about  on  the  opposite  walL  This  is 
exactly  what  the  moon  does ;  she  catches  the 
beams  of  light  which  it  receives  from  the  sun, 
and  throws  them  down.  The  moon  hangs  in 
the  sky,  and  becomes  as  much  like  the  sun  as 
it  can  by  reflecting  the  Ught  which  that  orb 
gives  it ;  just  so  when  we  become  Ghristianay 
we  not  only  learn  to  love  Jesus,  but  tiy  to  be 
like  Him.  And  when  we  do  this  we  are  re- 
flecting the  light  that  Jesus  gives  us ;  just  as 
the  moon,  the  queen  of  the  midnight  hour,  and 
for  ever  beautiinil,  softly  and  silently  pours 
**  Her  chasten'd  radiance  on  the  scene  bebw ; 
And  hill,  and  dale,  and  tower 
Drink  the  pure  flood  of  light"— Aeets. 

Two  Sons!  Yer.  19.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference between  the  Sim  of  Righteousness  and 
that  in  the  s^— that,  whereas  the  latter  by  his 
TO^sence  eclipses  all  his  satellite-attendants,  the 
Former,  though  radiant  with  a  much  brighter 
splendour,  will  by  Ilia  presence  impart  glonr  to 
His  saints.  When  Christ,  who  is  our  Life, 
shall  appear,  then  shall  we  also  appear  with 
Him  in  glory.  So  that  the  saints  are  not  like 
stars  which  the  sunshine  obscures  and  makes 
to  disappear ;  but  they  are,  as  Boyle  defines  it, 
like  poUtfhed  sUver,  or  those  vaster  balls  of 
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burnished  brMS  upon  the  cathedral  done  which 
shine  the  more  they  are  shone  upon,  and  which 
derive  their  glittering  brightness  from  the  son's 
refulgent  beams 

**  Made  hereby  i^ptar  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  Sun's  most  potent  ray.* 

Animal  Lifbl  Yer.  20.  There  is  a  mean- 
ing in  these  words  which  is  seldom  noticed : 
for  innumerable  millions  of  animalculsB  are 
f  otmd  in  water.  Eminent  naturalists  have  dis- 
covered no  less  than  30,000  in  a  single  drop. 
How  inconceivably  small,  remarks  Professor 
Green,  must  each  be  ;  and  yet  each  a  perfect 
animal — furnished  with  the  whole  i^[^>aratus  of 
bones,  ndiscles,  nerves,  limgs,  eta      What  a 

?roof  is  this  of  the  manifold  wisdom  of  Grod! 
f  we  pluck  a  fiower  from  the  garden  on  which 
rests  the  glistening  dewdrop;  if  we  sink  our 
finger  in  a  pond,  and\then  examine  with  a 
microscope,  we  shall  find  worlds  living  and 
moving  in  its  drops  ;  if  we  sail  on  the  ocean  at 
midnight,  our  vessel  may  be  enveloped  in  a 
fiame  of  bright  phosphorescent  light,  and  gleam- 
ing with  a  grecniish  lustre — attributable  to  the 
presence  of  innumerable  multitudes  of  animals 
floating  on  the  waves  :•— 

**  Flash'd  the  dipt  oan^  and,  sparkling  with  the 
stroke. 
Around   the   waves  phosphoric  brightnesi 
broke." — Bynm. 

Mr.  Charles  Darwin  paints  in  vivid  colours  the 
magnificent  spectacle  presented  by  the  sea» 
while  saiUng  in  the  latitudes  of  Cape  Horn  on 
a  dark  night.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt  that  many  of  the  inferior  marine  animals 
possess  the  facnilty  of  seoretinff  a  luminous 
matter.  And  when  we  consider  tneir  countless 
numbers,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  magnifi- 
cent effects  produced  by  such  tiny  creatures^ 
whose 

"  Yivid  light 
To  the  dark  ImUowb  of  the  nighty 
A  blooming  ^ilendoor  give.'-^SootfL 

Blrdsl  Yer.  21.  A  UtUe  Uid  alighted  at 
sunset  on  the  bough  of  a  pear  tree  that  grew 
in  Luther's  garden.  Luther  looked  upon  it, 
and  said,  "  That  little  bird  covers  its  head  with 
its  wings,  and  will  sleep  there,  so  still  and  fear- 
less, though  over  it  are  the  infinite  starry 
spaces,  and  the  great  blue  depths  of  immensity ; 
yet  it  fears  not ;  it  is  at  home ;  the  Grod  that 
made  it,  too,  is  there." 

**  There  sitteth  a  dove  so  white  and  fair. 
All  on  the  lily  spray. 
And  she  listenetii  when  to  oor  Saviour  dear 
The  little  children  pray."— Bremer. 

Creatures  of  QodI  Yer.  24.  One  day  a 
boy  was  tormenting  a  kitten,  whereupon  his 
little  sister—with  her  eyes  suffused  in  tears — 
exclaimed,  "  Oh !  do  not  hurt  what  is  QodPa 
kitten."  That  word  of  the  little  girl  was  not 
lost ;  for  a  word  fitly  spoken— is.,  a  word  set 
on  wheels— how  good  it  is.  The  boy  oeased  to 
toiment  God's  oteatuze^  but  he  ooold  aoi  lea?« 
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off  tidnldiig  about  whaX  hfa  rfrt«r  had  mid. 
The  next  day,  on  hit  way  to  school,  he  met  one 
of  his  oompanions  most  mischievously  beating 
%  poor,  half -starved  dog :  "  Don't  do  that  to 
6od*s  oreatnre.**  Tlie  boy  looked  ashamed, 
and  tried  to  ezoose  himself  by  saying  that  the 
dog  had  stolen  his  dinner.  But  a  poor  dronkard 
pwsing  heard  the  e^iression,  and  said  within 
himself,  '%  too»  am  God's  creatore ;  I  will 
arise,  and  go  to  my  Father.'*  All  are  then 
God's  creatares  1 

**  Here  on  the  hills  He  feeds  His  herdi^ 
His  flocks  on  yonder  plains ; 
His  praije  is  warbled  by  the  birds ; 
Oh  1  ooold  we  oatoh  their  strains.* 


JLQ  Thingsl  Yer.  26.  Some  men  h«?a 
the  power  of  attending  to  several  things  at 
o'ice.  Napoleon  the  Great  had  the  power  of 
keeping  six  men  engaged  in  writing  letters  for 
him  at  the  same  time,  and  this  was  thought  a 
wonderful  feat  It  was  remarkable,  and  veiy 
few  men  could  do  it ;  but  it  was  nothing  to 
what  God  does  every  day.  Great  and  mar- 
vellous are  Thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty. 
He  keeps  all  things  in  Ufe : 

''Lord,  thou  art  great  I     In  Nature's  sfvety 
form; 
Greater  in  none,  simply  most  great  in  all ; 
In  fears  and  terrors,  sunshine,  smile  and 
storm. 
And  all  that  stirs  tha  hearty  Is  felt  Tlnr 
oalL— iS^M^ 


Uaat  Yer.  S5.  There  li  %  beantifnl 
propriety  in  the  Bible  commencing  with  the 
ereation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The 
account  of  this  magnificent  scene  serves  as  a 
portico  to  the  august  Temple  of  Truth.  It  is 
a  kind  of  outer  court,  and  the  wonders  which 
we  here  behold  prepare  as  for  the  glories 
which  beautify  the  inner  temple.  But  in  the 
hands  of  Moses  this  theme,  mighty  as  it  is,  is 
only  the  introduction  to  otiiers  stUl  mightier. 
He  does  not  detain  us  In  the  outer  oourt,  but 
leads  us  straight  to  the  gates  of  the  Temple. 
By  the  Bivine  Word  the  world  passed  through 
all  its  various  stages  in  its  progress  from  chaos 
to  the  wondrous  scene  of  order  and  beauty, 
when,  in  v.  25,  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
''How  In  the  household,"  writes  Beecher, 
"are  garments  quilted  and  wrought,  and 
euriously  embroidered,  and  the  softest  things 
laid  aside,  and  the  cradle  prepared  to  greet 
the  little  pilgrim  of  love  when  it  comes  from 
dirtant  regions,  we  know  not  whence  I  Crea- 
tion was  God's  cradle  for  Adam— curiously 
carved  and  decorated,  flower-strewn  and  star- 
curtained."  As  Milton  says  :  "  There  wanted 
yet  the  master-work,  the  end  of  all  yet  done : 
so  God  took 

"Soma  handfuls  of  the  dust,  and  moulded  it 
"IW^thin  His  pUstic  hands  untU  it  grew 
Into  an  image  like  BQs  own,  like  0111% 


Of  perfect  symmetry,  divinely  fair. 

But  lifeless,  till  Ha  stoop'd  and  breathed 

therein 
The  breath  of  lifsb" 


Temple-Xanl  Yer.  26.  It  has  been  care- 
fully noted  that  oor  Lord  was  the  first  who 
applied  to  the  human  body  a  term  previously 
employed  to  denote  a  building  consecrated  to 
Gh>d.  His  example  was  followed  by  St  Paul, 
with  whom  the  expression  was  a  familiar  and 
favourite  one.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  this 
sjrmboUsm  fell  into  abeyance  during  all  the 
Ohristian  centuries.  The  body  was  treated 
with  neglect  or  contempt  It  was  regarded  as 
the  drag  and  prison  house  of  the  soul ;  so  that 
even  Trench  writes  :— 

"  Plumage  which  man  shatters  In  his  rage. 
And  with  his  j>ritoii  doth  vain  war  engage. 

We  represent  it  as  the  cause  of  all  the  moral 
failures  and  intellectual  weaknesses  of  mankind. 
By  the  ascetio  it  has  been  mortified  and 
tortured  in  every  way.  By  the  philosopher  it 
has  been  ignored,  so  that  Sir  William  Hamilton 
inscribed  in  golden  letters  upon  the  wall  of  his 
class-room  the  singular  sentiment :  "  In  man 
there's  nothing  great  but  mind."  It  is  true 
that  man's  body  was  formed  out  of  the  dust^ 
and  that  thus  it  is  the  same  as  the  forms  of  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  creations.  As 
Oken  says,  the  whole  animal  world  is  repeated 
and  represented  in  man,  the  animal  kingdom 
is  man  broken  up  into  fragments.  But  human 
nature  is  not,  tnerefore,  to  be  despised ;  for 
though  the  human  body  takes  aU  nature  into 
it^  it  does  so  to  make  it  a  temple  for  the 
worship  and  service  of  God.  And  that  God 
designed  such  a  view  of  the  human  frame  Is 
evident  from  the  fact  of  the  incarnation.  Jesus 
entered  the  human  body  and  purified  it  of  his 
indwelling,  making  it  a  palaoe  for  the  divine 
glocy  and  a  shrine  for  the  divine  worship. 

Kan'a  Spirit  I  Yer.  27.  As  a  missionary 
In  India  was  catechizing  the  children  of  his 
school,  a  Brahmin  interrupted  him  by  saying 
that  Uie  spirit  of  man  and  the  spirit  of  God 
were  one.  In  order  to  show  him  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  declaration,  the  missionary  called 
upon  the  boys  to  refute  it  by  stating  the  differ- 
ence between  the  spirit  of  man  and  God. 
They  r«Buiily,  so  Arvine  says,  gave  the  follow- 
ing answers  : — ^The  i^irit  of  man  is  created ; 
God  is  its  creator.  'The  spirit  of  man  is  full 
of  sin ;  God  is  apure  spirit  The  spirit  of  man 
is  subject  to  grief ;  God  is  inci^ble  of  suflfer- 
ing.  Therefore,  they  can  never  be  one.  And 
yet  the  spirit  of  the  one  dwells  in  the  spirit 
of  the  other.    This  is  a  great  mystery: — 

"  And  when  the  dread  enigma  presseth  sore^ 
Thy  patient  voice  saith :  '  Watch  with  me 
one  hour  ; '  • 

As  sinks  tho  moaning  river  in  the  sea, 
In  silver  peaoe,  so  sinks  my  soul  in  Thea* 

Hum. 
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Kan  I  Yer.  27.  Aa  the  ancients  kept  their 
temples  pore  and  undefiled,  so  we  should  pre- 
serve our  "bodies"  free  from  all  unholy  words 
and  actions.  In  some  of  the  heathen  temples, 
the  Vestals  cherished  a  flame  on  their  altar 
■  perpetually.  So  should  we  maintain  the  flame 
of  truth  on  the  altars  of  our  hearts.  Within 
their  temple  walls  were  their  helpless  deities, 
and  there  thronged  the  myriads  of  votaries  to 
pay  homage  and  worship.  We  should  worship 
the  Father,  and  cultivate  the  companionship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  bodies. 

Apex!  Yer.  29.  As  Agasdz  points  ont,  It 
is  evident  that  there  is  a  manifest  progress  in 
the  succession  of  beings  on  the  surface  of  the 
•arth.  This  progress  consists  in  an  increasing 
■imilarity  to  the  living  fauna^  and  among  the 
Yertebrates,  especially  in  their  increasing  re* 
semblance  to  man.  But  this  connection  is 
not  the  consequence  of  a  direct  lineage  between 
tiie  fauna  of  cUfferent  ages.  The  link  by  which 
creation  is  connected  is  of  a  high  and  imma- 
terial nature ;  and  their  connection  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  view  of  the  Creator  Himself 
whose  aim  in  forming  the  earth  was  to  intro- 
dnoe  man  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe. 
Man  is  the  end  towards  which  all  the  animal 
creation  has  tended  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  first  Pal»OEoio  fishes.  When  all  wm 
complete^ 

^  A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  designed ; 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast, 
For  empire  formed,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest." 

Ovid. 

DiTlxia  GiftsI  Yer.  29.  As  the  artist 
delights  in  exercising  his  talent  in  depicting 
the  landscape — ^as  the  poet  finds  pleasure  in 
creating,  out  of  human  experiences  and  the 
bright  scenes  of  nature,  a  new  world  of  beauty 
and  passion,  so  God — ^the  Great  Artist  and 
Poet--delights  in  the  soenes  and  objects  of 
nature,  in  the  formation  of  which  He  has 
exercised  His  Divine  skill  and  power;  and 
to  this  Divine  feeling  the  Son  of  God  gave 
frequent  expression.  He  revealed  to  us  His 
own  most  perfect  miderstanding  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beauty  of  nature — how  God  re- 
garded the  creation  which  He  had  pronounced 
to  be  veiy  good.  But  they  were  formed  for 
man's  special  enjoyment.  The  great  whole 
world — to  use  the  figure  of  an  eminent  writer 
— ^is  decked  with  beauty  for  man's  pleasure. 
Beautiful  is  the  lily-work  that  forms  the 
capitals  of  its  stony  and  massive  pillars ;  rich 
is  the  flowerage  tiiat  adorns  its  barge-laden 
streams,  which  bear  up  and  along  the  works 
of  life.  Evetything  that  is  useful  to  man  has 
some  bright  and  beautiful  thing  connected 
with  it,  which,  like  the  settling  of  a  brilliant 
butterfly  upon  the  open  page  6i  a  dreary  tome, 
or  the  falling  of  a  rosy  gleam  upon  some 
homely  task,  seems  to  speak  of  the  fact  that 
this  verse  istme^ 

«<Our  cup  runneth  over,  our  life  is  so  brighl^ 
8o  brimming  with  maroy  and  love^ 
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It  seems  Just  a  springtime  of  scmshine  and 
light, 
Blest  foretastes  of  better  ahova.** 

OodI  Yer.  81.  His  works  proclaim  His 
being,  power,  wisdom,  goodness.  Some  years 
ago  tibere  was  a  German  prince,  a  good  chris- 
tian man,  who  lived  in  a  fine  old  castle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  He  had  a  son,  who  was 
beloved  by  all  around  for  his  princely  virtues ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  while  he  was  absent  from 
home,  a  French  gentleman  became  the  noble- 
man's guest  This  visitor  did  not  believe  in 
God,  and  never  thought  of  trusting  to  Him 
for  anything.  One  day,  when  the  baron  and 
his  friend  were  conversing,  he  said  something 
which  grieved  the  baron  very  much,  and  led 
him  to  exclaim:  "Are  you  not  afraid  to 
offend  God  by  speaking  in  such  a  way  f '  But 
the  Frenchman  replied  that  he  had  uever  seen 
God,  knew  nothing  of  Him,  cared  nothing  for 
HiuL  His  host  remained  silent,  and  resolved 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  afforded  him  of 
shewing  to  his  guest  the  fallacy  of  his  reason- 
ing. So  the  next  morning  he  conducted  the 
doubter  around  his  castle  and  grounds  to  see 
many  beauties.  Amongst  other  things  ha 
showed  him  some  very  beautiful  pictures, 
which  the  visitor  admired,  and  of  which  the 
prince  said:  ''These  are  my  son's."  The 
garden  had  been  chastely  and  magnificently 
laid  out  by  his  son.  The  cottages  in  the 
village,  all  neatly  and  substantially  built,  hod 
been  designed  by  his  son.  When  the  gentle- 
man had  seen  all,  he  exclaimed :  ^  What  a 
happy  man  you  must  be  to  have  such  a  son  ;** 
but  the  prince  abruptly  enquired  how  he  knew 
that  he  had  so  good  a  sonf  ''By  his  works," 
was  the  response.  "But  yon  have  not  seen 
him."  "  No ;  but  I  know  him  very  well,  be- 
cause I  judge  of  him  by  his  works."  God's 
works  teach  us : 

"And  every  wild  and  hidden  dell. 
Where  human  footsteps  never  trod^ 
Is  wafting  songs  of  joy  which  tell 
The  praises  of  their  Maker — God  I 

Creation  GoodI  Yer.  81.  Did  that  good- 
ness which  Jehovah  saw  evidence  itself  in  the 
joy  of  universal  adoration  ?  For  after  all,  is 
there  not  joy  in  every  aspect  of  Nature? 
Could  Adam  not  see  it ;  could  Jehovah  him- 
self not  see  this  joy  of  goodness  in  the  purity 
of  virgin  morning,  in  the  sombre  grey  of  a  day 
of  clouds,  in  the  solemn  pomp  and  majesty  of 
night  ?  Was  it  not  visible  in  the  chaste  lines 
of  the  crystal,  the  waving  outlines  of  distant 
hills,  the  minute  petals  of  the  fringed  daisy, 
or  the  overhanging  form  of  Eden's  mysterious 
glades  f  Could  Jehovah  not  sav  in  even 
deeper  grandeur,  sense,  and  force,  tnan  Adam, 

"  What  throbbings  of  deep  joy 
Pulsate  through  alll  see ;  from  the  full  bad 
Whose  unctuous  sheath  is  glittering  in  tbt 

moon. 
Up  through  the  system  of  created  things^ 
Even  to  ti^  flMniiur  ranks  of  seraphim." 
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CHAPTER  IL      . 

Cbitioal  Kotb&— JS.  Basted]  ''^ept  labbath,**  %,t,  ^'obsenred  *  Mierad,  festtre  qnfet"  A 
good  worker  does  his  work  weU,  and  loayet  off  when  he  hua  done.  The  very  erown  of  his 
WQ«k  ii  tiie  pleaeore  he  takes  in  it  when  complete.  Such  if  God's  reet  ^  and  henoe  He  gra- 
oioasly  seeks  for  intelligent  oompanionship  therein :  HeU  iil-iy.  8.  Created  and  made]  "  Made 
creatively, «.«.,  perh.  by  making  it  anew  out  of  chaos  "  (Day. ).  4.  Generations]  Heb.  **  births "» 
"burth-facts,"  ** birth-stages  "i-''genesis :"  Sept,  "This  is  the  book  of  the  genesis," fto.  Lord  God] 
Heb.  Jehoinih  Elohim.  The  correct  pronunciatbn  of  J.  is  prob.  Yahweh ;  formed  of  the  8 
sing.  mas.  imperf.  Hiphil,  of  Kawahy  "to  be,"  or  rather  ''to  become,"  ''to  oome  to  pass;**  and 
,  therefore  meaning,  "He  oauses  to  become,"  "He  brings  to  pass ;"  "The  FulfUler.*^  This  ex- 
'  planation  (1.)  altogether  remores  the  difficulty  from  Ex.  vi,  since  God  was  known  to  Ab.,  Is., 
and  Ja  rather  as  Pbomibsb  than  as  Fulfillkb  ;  (2.)  puts  a  most  pertinent  force  into  the  nsme 
as  Inael's  encouragement  to  leaye  Eg.  for  Canaan,  Ex.  iii  ;  (8.)  invests  innumerable  passages 
with  a  most  striking  beauty,  e.^..  Pa  xxiiL  1,  "  J. — ^the  Fulfiller— is  my  Shepherd  :  I  shall  not 
want ; "  (4.)  provides  for  the  occasional  application  of  the  name  to  the  Mesriah,  as  in  Is.  zL  10, 11, 
of.  John  X.,  Is.  vi  cf.  John  xii  il ;  and  (5.)  by  bringing  out  the  gracious  covenant  powsr  of  this 
name,  furnishes  some  due  to  the  reason  (orfetling)  leading  to  its  omission  in  some  cases  (as  in  ch. 
ilL  1-6,  Job  iii-xxxvii..  Pa  xix.  1-6,  cxix.  15)  and  its  insertion  in  others  (Gren.  iL  and  fol.,  Job.  i-iL 
xxxviii-xlii  t*a  xix.  7-14).  To  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  opening  of  Gen.,  how  natural  that  in 
the  first  sea  (L  1 — ii  8)  the  name  Elohim  should  suffice,  but  that  when  man  is  to  stand  out  in 
bis  m<nral  relation  to  his  Creator,  in  sec.  second  (iL  4,  etc.),  Jehovah  Elohim  should  be  employed. 
And  surely  it  speaks  a  volume  that  neither  the  serpent^  nor  the  woman  under  the  shadow  of 
entertained  temptation,  should  care  to  utter  a  name  so  replete  with  grace  and  love.  The  name 
J.  occuzB  about  7,500  times  in  O.  T.  7.  Breath]  Heb.  nefAamaA,  nearlynruaeA,  spirit  (cf.  EccL 
xii  7),  occurs  only  in  oh.  vii  22,  Dent  xx.  16,  Jos.  x.  40,  xi  11,  14,  2  Sam.  xxii  16, 1  Ki  xv. 
29,  xvii  17,  Job  iv.  9,  xxvi  4,  xxvii  8,  xxxii  8,  xzdii  4,  xxxiv.  1^  zxxvii  10,  Paxviii.  15, 
d  6,  la  ii  22,  xxx.  83,  xlii  5,  Ivii  16,  Dan.  x.  17.  The  study  of  these  will  richly  repay.  I«ife] 
Heb.  tkayyim,  prop,  "lives,"  or  still  better,  "Uving  ones,"  henoe^  by  abstraction  "the  oon- 
ditaon  peculiar  to  living  ones  "  ■>  "lifs."  CI  on  Elohim  ch.  i  1.  The  use  of  the  Heb.  pi  as 
an  abstract  has  received  too  little  notice  (Ges.  Gr.  §  108,  2.  a. ;  Ewald,  Gr.  1 179).  I<mnir 
Sonl]  That  is,  soul  became  the  characteristio  of  his  being.  Hence  he  is  denominated  from  that 
wh.  18  prominent  in  him  ;  as  the  glorified  Christ  is  called  "a  life-giving  spirit"  (1  Cor.  xv.  45), 
without  making  him  all  spirit  or  destroying  the  distinction  between  body  and  spirit  Soul 
lives,  spirit  makes  alive :  this  is  the  teadiing  of  Scripture.  Our  present  body  is  a  psychical 
body,  our  future  h.  will  be  a  pneumatical  b.  Little  by  little  we  may  hope  to  build  up  a  "  biblical 
p^chology ;"  i.a,  if  we  are  willing  both  to  learn  and  to  unlearn  just  as  truth  mi^  demand. 
C£  C.  K.  on  oh.  i  20.  14.  East  of  Aasyria]  So  Gea  and  Dav.  Lit,  "before  A.*^  wh.  to  a 
writer  in  Pai  is  I-  %eet  (FiirstX  17.  Surely  die]  Heb.  "die,  die  shalt  thou ;  "  as  in  ver.  16 
"  eat,  eat  shalt  thou,"  iii  16,  "  increase,  increase  will  I  :** — "a  frequent  and  quite  peculiar  idiom 
for  the  indication  of  emphasis  "  (Ewald).  Dyiug  thou  shalt  die  "  is  misleading,  has  in  fact 
misled  many  into  groundless  subtleties.  18.  Help  meet]  Prob.  "according  to  his  front"  (Dav.) 
or  "  ooiresponding  to  him  "  (Gea,  FliiBt,  Dav.).  10.  To  see  what  He  would  oall  them]  Or : 
^  that  he  [Adam]  might  see  what  hie  should  call  them.**  Either  rendering  is  valid.  21.  Deep 
•le^]  Sept  exUuU  ^  "  trance."  2&  This]  An  exclamation  of  joyful  satisfaction.  Prob.  no 
Eng.  trana  can  give  out  the  striking  threefold  repetition  of  the  fendnine  pronoun  totk :  "  This 
(fem.) — ^NOW—is  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  this  (fern.)  shall  be  <»lled  Woman ; 
because  out  of  Man  was  she  taken — ^this  (fem.)"  Woman]  Heb.  ,iihdhy  fem.  of  ^Uh,  ICan]  Heb. 
ns& :  perh.  a  prim,  word  (Gea  Dav.) ;  but  more  probably  »  strong  (Ftlrst,  Dav.) : — to  be  dis 
tinguished  from  ,6,dh6,m  ("  Adam,"  "man")  as Lat  vir  from  homo,  and  Gr.  arUr  from  anjUvropot. 
T^  distinction,  with  the  idioms  growing  out  of  it,  will  be  found  worth  constant  attention. 

MAIN  H0MILETJC8  OP  THE  PARAORAPH.-^Verm  1— •• 

Thb  Divinb  Sabbath. 

The  Divine  Artificer  with  intelligence  and  delight  coxnpletefl  his  work.  In 
the  calm  majesty  of  His  repose  He  contemplates  it.  What  a  scene  must  have 
spread  before  his  eye  !  The  created  minds  who  could  comprehend  but  a  part, 
would  be  overwhelmed  at  the  splendour,  variety,  and  order.  How  perfect  must 
it  have  shone  forth  before  the  jDivine  eye  that  saw  all  arrangements,  and  knew 
the  relations  of  the  universe !  As  none  but  He  could  paint  such  a  picture,  so 
He  must  have  been  alone  in  his  delight,    'lliis  was  God's  Sabbath.  See  in  it  :— 

I.  The  Divine  completion  of  His  creative  work.  "  The  heavens  and  the 
eardi  were  finished  and  all  the  host  of  them."    The  Bible  teaches  that  creation 
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ended  ivith  the  sixth' day's  work.*  As  it  was  itself  a  series  of  separate,  distinct 
acts,  so  in  itself  the  series  was  complete.  According  to  this  cosmogony  there 
were  no  fii^her  creations.  Individuals  nDay  be  bom  and  die.  According  to  the 
laws  impressed  upon  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  worlds  there  may  be  the 
development  of  the  individual  £rom  the  parent,  but  it  will  be  after  the  parent's 
kind.  Races  and  species  may  die,  become  extinct ;  but,  if  so,  they  go  to  a  grave 
whence  there  is  no  resurrection.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  underlying  the 
wordsoftheancientrecordjitcertainlyisnotdevelopmentofspecies,  either  by  natural 
or  any  other  selection.  Science  ana  Bible  are  not  opposed,  but  the  ]»eculiar  form 
of  the  present  day's  theory  is  not  that  of  the  Scriptures.  This  fact  is  in  harmony 
with  : — 1.  The  disclosures  of  science  in  its  history  of  ths  earth's  crust.  The 
evidence,  as  yet,  is  beyond  comparison  in  favour  of  no  resurrection  of  an  extinct 
species,  nor  post-Adamic  creation  of  a  new  species.  2.  The  history  of  the  world 
as  the  record  of  moral  and  reltgious  special  acts  on  the  part  of  God,  Human 
history  is  not  that  of  a  physical  world.  Events  since  the  creation  have  ethical 
meaning.  The  theatre  for  the  great  drama  of  human  life  was  completed  in 
creation,  ^ince  that  God's  action  has  been  the  working  out  of  the  successive 
scenes.  3.  The  briefreftrences  in  the  other  sacred  writings  to  the  physical  activity 
of  the  Creator.  He  is  not  represented  as  creative,  but  as  destroyii^,  and 
purifying  by  fire.  Thus  we  find  corroborative  evidence  that  Dinine  interference 
m  the  physical  world  is  not  in  the  form  of  creation. 

n.  The  Divine  contemplation  of  His  creative  work.  At  the  close  of  His. 
work  all  things  pass  before  the  eye  of  God.  Everything  was  now  complete. 
Everything  was  m  subordination,  Eveiything  was  ready  for  the  higher  and 
more  glorious  exercise  of  the  divine  activity  in  providence  and  grace.  All  was 
prepared  for  the  kingdom  of  probation,  by  which  the  last  created  of  the  world 
was  to  be  tried,  disciplined,  and  perfected.  We  may  learn  here  : — 1.  Evil  has 
no  natural  place  in  the  universe.  2.  Matter  is  not  necessarily  hostile  to  God. 
The  Bible,  in  this  picture  of  Divine  contemplation,  cuts  away  the  ground  from 
certain  forms  of  false  religion  and  philosophy.  Divine  life  is  not  the  destruction 
of  matter,  nor  the  rising  out  of  the  region  of  the  sensuous  ;  but  so  restoring  the 
harmony,  that  God  may  again  look  upon  the  world,  and  say  it  is  "  very  good." 

3.  The  present  condition  of  things^  so  changed  from  that  which  God  first  looked 
upon^  must  be  the  result  of  some  catastrophe. 

m.  The  Divine  Sest  after  His  Creative  Work.  The  rest  began  when  the 
work  was  done.  The  contemplation  was  a  part  of  the  Sabbatic  blessedness. 
The  Sabbath  :  1.  It  was  a  season  of  rest  It  does  not  imply  that  there  was 
weariness,  but  cessation  from  creative  activity.  2.  The  rest  was  blessed  by  God. 
As  He  saw  His  work  good,  so  He  saw  His  rest  good.  3.  There  was  an  appoint- 
ment of  a  similar  blessed  rest  for  His  creatures.  "  He  sanctified  the  seventh 
day."  It  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  the  relations  of  God  to  labour  and  repose. 
'Ihe  fact  may  be  beyond  our  comprehension.  It  has  lessons  for  us : — 1.  There 
is  a  place  and  time  for  rest.  2.  The  condition  on  which  rest  may  be  claimed  is 
that  men  work,  3.  This  rest  should  be  happy.  Much  of  the  modem  idea  of  a 
Sabbath  is  not  that  which  God  would  say  was  blessed.  The  Sabbath  is  not  a 
time  of  gloom.  4.  This  rest  should  be  religious.  5.  This  rest  is  unlimited  to 
any  particular  portion  qf  the  race.    (Homtlist.) 

8UQGE8TIVS  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verses  1—3.    The  Sabbath  >-l.  A  The  Sabbath :  — 1.    Its  antiquity. 

day  of  rest.    2.  A  day  for  contempla-  2.  Its  utility.    3.  Its  prophecy, 

tion.    3.  A  day  of  peculiar  sanctity.  The  finished  Creation  : — 1.  Should 

4.  A  day  Divinely  set  apart  for  the  attract  our  attention.  2.  Should  ex- 
moral  good  of  man.  cite  our  admiration.    8.  Should  evoke 
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our  praise.  4.  Should  lead  us  to 
God. 

The  "host"  of  them : — 1.  As  an  army 
Creation  is  large.  2.  It  is  orderly. 
3  It  is  independent.  4.  It  is  trium- 
phant. 5.  It  is  well  commanded. 
6.  Let  no  man  be  found  in  conflict 
with  its  laws. 

Were  finished : — 1.  The  work  of 
God  is  progressive.  2.  Concentrated. 
3.  Productive  of  result.  4.  rompletive. 
5.  Learn  to  finish  the  '  rod  works  we 
commence,  to  bring  them  t>  perfec- 
tion. 

The  Sabbath :— 1.  Just  in  its  com- 
mand. 2.  Beneficial  in  its  results. 
3.  Imperative  in  its  delegation. 

Though  Grod  ceased  from  His  works 
of  creation,  He  ceaseth  not  from  His 
<ferk  of  Providen  le. 

The  worship  of  God  ought  to  be 
man's  first  care. 

God  desires  His  Sabbath  to  be  sanc- 
tified : — 1.  By  secret  communion.    2. 


By  study  of  the  Scriptures.  8.  By  pub- 
lic worship. 

The  law  of  the  Sabbatl^ :— 1.  Bene- 
ficial   2.  Universal.    3.  Perpetual. 

Rest: — 1.  Not  indolence.  2.  Not 
culpable.  3.  It  should  be  contempla- 
tive. 4.  It  should  be  sacred.  5.  ft  is 
Divinely  warranted. 

Absolute  and  perfect  is  the  frame  of 
heaven  and  eartn,  as  it  cometh  out  of 
the  hand  of  God. 

Jehovah  hath  His  hosts  in  heaven 
and  earth,  many  and  mighty. 

God's  hosts  should  keep  order  in 
everv  pa;rt,  and  be  subject  to  their  Lord. 

The  seventh  day  bringeth  God's  per- 
fect work  to  the  well-being  of  creation. 

The  seventh  day  is  Gocis  creature. 

Gk>d  rested  frt)m  creation  of  kinds, 
not  frt)m  propagation  and  providence. 

B.easons  for  the  Sabbath : — 1.  Qod*B 
rest.  2.  God's  blessing.  8.  God's 
contemplation.  4»  Goas  aanctifica- 
tion. 


MAIN  HOMILETWS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Ymrm  4—7. 

The  World  Without  a  Man. 

l%e  test  suggests  iliree  thoughts :— X  Hm  world*t  independency  of  man.  Th«  temaneoas 
globe,  embosomed  in  tiiose  wonderful  heavenB,  and  fiUed  with  every  spedee  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  existed  before  man  appeared.  1.  The  world  can  do  wUJtout  him.  The  heavens  would 
be  as  bright,  the  earth  as  beautiful,  the  waves  of  the  ooean  as  sublime,  the  sonf  of  the  birds  as 
sweet ;  were  man  no  more.  2.  He  eamnot  do  without  the  world.  He  needs  its  bright  skies^  and 
Bowing  rivers,  and  productive  soil,  fta  He  is  the  most  dependent  of  all  creatoresL  The  text 
suggests : — IL  The  world's  incompleteness  withont  man«  without  man  the  world  would  be  a 
school  withont  a  pupil,  a  theatre  without  a  spectator,  a  mansion  without  a  resident,  a  temple 
without  a  worshipper.  Learn  from  this  subject : — 1.  i%e  letton  of  adoring  gratitude  to  the  Cfrtator. 
Adore  Him  for  the  fact,  the  capabilitios,  and  the  sphere  of  your  existence.  2.  The  letton  of  profound 
kmnility.  The  world  can  do  without  thee,  my  brother  ;  has  done  without  thee ;  and  wiU  do 
without  thee.  The  text  suggests : — UL  The  world's  claims  upon  man.  **  The  earth  He  hath 
given  to  the  children  of  men."  Hie  nature  of  this  gift  proclaims  the  obligation  of  the  receiver. 
1.  The  world  iijCUtd  Mnih  material  treaturet ;  develop  and  uae  them.  2.  TJie  world  it  fertiU  with 
moral  leuons;  interpret  and  apply  them,  8.  The  world  i»  JUled  with  the  presemee  tf  Ood;  walk 
reveretU^  [I{omilitt\, 


aUQOSSTIVS  00MMBNT8  ON  THE  VEESES. 


Verses  4 — 6.  Not  only  the  mercies 
of  God  in  general,  bnt  each  particular 
gift  must  be  recognized  as  from  Him. 
There  can  be  no  rain  on  the  earth 
unless  God  send  it.  It  is  by  rain  from 
Heaven  that  all  the  herbs  and  plants 
grow  and  are  nourished. 

Though  God  be  pleased  to  make  use 
of  man's  labour  in  producing  the  fruits 
of  the  earth ;  yet  He  can  increase  and 


preserve  them  vrithout  it  This  should 
make  man  : — 1.  Thankful,  as  it  gives 
him  employment.  2.  Humble,  as  it 
gives  him  to  feel  his  dependence. 
3.  Hopeful,  as  fruit  will  reward  his 
diligence. 

The  labour  of  man  : — 1.  Should  ba 
obedient  to  Gk>d's  command.  2.  De- 
pendent upon  QoA's  blessing.  8.  Pro- 
auctive  of  general  good. 
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God  has  a  variety  of  zneana  to 
accomplish  His  vnll : — 1.  The  rain. 
2.  The  mist.  3.  He  is  rich  m  re- 
sources. 

The  world  without  a  man :— 1.  To 
admire  its  beauty.  2.  To  praise  its 
Creator.  3.  To  cultivate  its  produce. 
4.  To  complete  its  design. 

God  can  preserve  His  creatures  with- 
out ordinary  means. 

Verse  7.  Thb  Humilitt  and  Dio- 
NiTY  OP  Man. 

''  And  the  Lord  Godjbrmed  man  qf 
the  dust  of  the  ground.**  L  Then  man 
ought  not  to  indulge  a  spirit  of  pride. 
Man's  body  was  formed  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  earth.  A  remembrance  of  this 
fact  ought  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  genuine 
humility  within  the  heart  of  the  race. 
It  should  keep  men  from  pride  in 
reference  to  their  renowned  ancestry, 
their  apparel,  or  their  wealth. 

"  Ana  the  Lord  God  formed  man  qf 
the  dust  qf  the  ground.*'  11.  Than  man 
ou^ht  not  to  indulge  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  Ood«  1.  Because  they  are  the 
workmanship  of  His  hands.  God  has 
made  us;  we  are  His  workmanship. 
Shall  we  then  contend  with  our  Maker, 
the  finite  with  the  Infinite  ?  Rather 
it  will  be  our  wisdom  to  cultivate  a 
loving,  prayerful  spirit,  than  to  provoke 
Him  by  impenitence  and  sin.  We  are 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  are  there- 
fore unequal  to  contend  with  that  Being 
who  has  all  the  armies  of  heaven  at  His 
command. 

"  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  qf 
the  dust  of  the  ground."  III.  Then 
man  should  remember  His  mortality. 
As  man  was  taken  from  the  dust,  so 
certainly  will  he  return  to  it  before 
long.  Dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust 
shaft  thou  return,  will  be  spoken  at 
the  grave  of  the  world.  Our  bodies 
are  daily  sinking  into  their  original 
elements.  Teach  me  the  measure  of 
my  days,  that  I  may  know  how  frail  I 
am.  This  should  be  our  constant 
prayer.  Here,  then,  we  have  presented 
one  aspect  of  the  being  of  man  ;  take 
another : — 

"  And  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
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breath  qf  life;  and  man  became  a  living 
soul. "  I.  Then  man  is  something  more 
tiuui  physical  organization.  Man  is 
not  merely  dust,  not  merely  body ;  he 
is  also  a  living  soul.  His  bodily  organ- 
ization is  not  the  seat  of  thought,  emo- 
tion, volition,  and  immortality  ;  these 
are  evoked  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty.  Rrom  this  text  we  learn  that 
the  soul  of  man  was  not  generated 
with,  but  that  it  was  subsequently  in- 
breathed by  God  into,  his  body.  We 
cannot  admit  the  teaching  of  some, 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  part  of  God  ; 
this  is  little  better  than  blasphemy.  It  , 
is  only  a  Divine  gift.  The  gift  is 
priceless.    It  is  responsible. 

*' And  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life:  and  man  became  a  living 
soul.**  II.  Then  man  should  cultivate 
a  moral  character,  pursue  employ- 
ments, and  anticipate  a  destiny  com- 
mensurate with  this  Divine  inspiration. 
Men  gifted  with  immortal  souls  should 
endeavour  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  their  Author  and  Giver,  to  make 
them  pure  as  He  is  pure,  and  benevolent 
as  He  is  benevolent;  they  should 
never  be  degraded  by  sin.  Our  souls 
ought  to  live  in  communion  with 
G(kI.  They  ought  to  be  employed  in 
the  grandest  pursuits  of  the  universe. 
They  ought  to  anticipate  a  heavenly 
destiny,  where  their  powers  will  be 
unfettered,  their  happmess  complete^ 
and  their  devotion  eternal 

However  base  the  matter  of  man's 
body,  God  hath  formed  it  into  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  work : — 1.  Let  us  praise 
God  for  our  bodies.  2.  Let  us  use 
them  to  His  glory.  3.  Let  us  not 
defile  them  by  sin.  4.  Let  us  await 
their  transformation. 

The  soul  of  man,  by  which  he  lives, 
comes  immediately  from  God.  1.  A 
gjift  Divine.  2.  Valuable.  3.  Respon- 
sible. 

The  life  of  man  consisting  in  the 
union  of  the  soul  with  the  body  hath 
but  a  weak  foundation. 

Life: — ^1.  Kich  in  its  source.  2. 
Weak  in  its  channel  3.  Eminent  in 
its  degree.  Noble  in  its  capabilities. 
5.  Immortal  in  its  contnHiancft 
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MAIN  HOMILBTIOa  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH^V$rm  ^^11. 

Thb  Oardbn  of  Eden. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  situation  of  the  Oarden  of  Eden ;  but 
in  vain,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  its  site.  All  vestage  of  it  was  probably 
swept  away  by  the  deluge.  This,  however,  is  of  little  moment,  in  comparison  with 
the  uigher  aud  more  solemn  moral  truths  with  which  this  garden  stands  connected. 
In  these  the  world  is  interested,  in  them  it  finds  its  most  difficult  problems,  and 
the  only  explanation  of  its  present  condition.  L  In  this  garden  provision  was 
made  for  the  happiness  of  man.  This  is  evident  from  the  description  of  the 
garden  found  in  these  verses.  L  TheaardenuKubeautifid,  lliere  was  planted 
in  it  "  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight."  Beautiful  scenery  does  much 
to  enhance  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  man  :  in  order  to  gaze  upon  it  men 
will  travel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  By  all  that  w&s  lovely  and  inspiring  in 
material  nature,  Adam  was  daily  surrounded.  2.  Ths  garden  was  fruitful 
**  And  good  for  food."  Hence  with  the  beautiful  in  nature,  there  was  blended 
all  that  would  be  needful  to  supply  the  temporal  requirements  of  man.  The 
material  beauty  by  which  he  was  surrounded  was  only  indicative  of  the  plentv 
that  everywhere  presented  itself  for  his  service.  3.  The  garden  was  well 
watered,  ''  and  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden  ;  and  frt)m  thence 
it  was  parted,  and  became  into  four  heads."  Thus  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  this  garden.  JTie  teaching  of  this  garden  is,  that  God 
intended  man  to  enjoy  a  happy  life.  He  did  not  design  that  man  should  be 
shut  up  in  a  cloister,  but  that  he  should  wander  amid  the  beautiful  scenes  of 
nature  ;  He  did  not  design  that  man  should  lead  a  melancholv  and  sad  life,  but 
that  he  should  be  jubilant,  and  that  his  joy  should  be  inspired  by  all  that  was 
beautiful  and  morally  good.  In  this  happy  picture  of  primeval  life  we  have 
Qod's  ideal  of  life,  a  pattern  for  our  own.  II.  In  this  garden  provision  was 
made  for  the  daily  oocnpation  of  man.  "  And  the  Lord  QoA  took  the  man, 
and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it"  1.  Work  is 
the  law  of  man's  beina.  Work  is  a  divine  ordination.  God  put  Adam  to  it 
He  was  the  first  Employer  of  labour.  Man's  ideal  of  life  is  to  nave  nothing  to 
do,  to  be  ''  independent"  as  it  is  called.  Work  is  compatible  with  the  most 
ideal  existence.  It  is  a  token  of  dignity ;  a  willingness  to  perform  it,  is  a 
vestige  of  the  former  splendour  of  our  oeing.  People  tell  us  that  work  is  the 
result  of  the  fall.  This  is  not  true.  Man  worked  before  he  fell,  but  free  from 
fatigue  or  pain.  The  element  of  pain  which  has  been  infused  into  work,  that  is 
the  result  of  the  fcdL  Man  must  work.  He  is  prompted  to  it  by  natural 
instincts.  He  is  cheered  in  it  by  happy  results.  He  is  rewarded  after  it  by  an 
approving  conscience.  {I)  Man's  work  should  be  practical.  Adam  was  to  aress 
tne  garden.  It  is  man  s  work  to  develop,  and  make  GKhI's  universe  as  pro- 
ductive as  possible.  Some  men  spend  their  lives  in  speculation ;  it  would  be 
far  better  if  they  would  employ  them  in  digging.  Aim  to  be  practical  in  your 
toil  The  world  needs  practical  workers.  The  world  is  full  of  men  who  want 
to  be  great  workers,  and  they  would  be,  if  thev  would  only  undertake  little 
tasks.  (2)  Maris  work  diould  be  hecUtf^ful  There  is  no  employment  more 
healthy  tlian  that  of  husbandry.  It  enables  a  man  to  get  plenfy  of  fr^h  air. 
It  will  make  him  stalwart  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  health  of  the 
world  if  less  men  were  engaged  in  offices,  and  more  in  the  broad  fields. 
(8)  Maris  work  should  be  taken  as  Jrom  God.  "And  the  Lord  God  took  the 
man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden."  This  will  dignify  work.  It  will 
inspire  the  worker.  It  will  attain  the  full  meaning  of  service.  A  man  who 
lets  Ood  put  him  to  his  trade,  is  likely  to  be  successful.  2.  W^rk  is  the 
benediction  of  maris  being.    Work  makes  men  happy.    Indolence  is  misery. 
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If  all  the  artizans  of  our  country  were  freed  from  their  employment  to-morrow, 
it  would  not  increase  their  joy ;  to  what  would  they  turn  their  attention  ? 
Work  is  the  truest  blessing  we  have.  It  occupies^  our  time.  It  keeps  from 
mischief.  It  supplies  our  tempond  wants.  It  enriches  society.  It  wins  the 
approval  of  Ood.  III.  In  this  garden  provision  was  made  for  the  spi  itual 
obf  dience  of  man.  1.  God  qave  man  a  command  to  obey,  Adam  was  not 
entirely  to  do  as  he  liked  in  this  garden,  one  restriction  was  made  known  to  him. 
He  was  to  be  none  the  less  happy.  He  was  to  be  none  the  less  free.  He  was 
to  be  the  more  obedient  to  that  Being  who  had  so  kindly  ordered  his  cir- 
cumstances. Man  is  not  to  do  as  he  likes  in  this  world.  God  places  him  under 
moral  restrictions,  which  are  for  bis  welfare,  but  which  he  has  the  ability  to  set 
aside.  There  are  certain  trees  in  the  world,  of  whose  fruit  we  are  not  to  eat 
But  these  restrictions  are  not  irksome  or  unreasonable,  they  refer  onlv  to  on$ 
tree  in  all  the  great  garden  of  life.  Let  us  attend  to  the  regulation  wnich  the 
gospel  puts  upon  our  use  of  the  creatures  by  which  we  are  every  day  surrounded. 
2.  God  annexed  a  penalty  in  the  case  of  disobedience.  (1)  The  penalty  was 
dearly  made  known.  (2)  It  was  certain  in  its  indiction,  (3)  It  was  terrible 
in  its  result. 


8U00E8TTVB  COMMENTS   ON  THE   VERSES. 
The  Two  Paradises.-  Gen.  xxii.  8  ;  Rev.  ii  2. 


VeneS.  I.  Compare  the  Places.  The  aecond 
is  superior  td  the  first.  1.  In  respect  to  its 
elements.  What  was  dost  in  the  firat  paradise 
was  gold  in  the  second.  2.  Of  its  exUtU. 
The  first  paradise  was  the  comer  of  a  small 
planet ;  the  second  is  a  mdyerse  of  glory  in 
which  nations  dwell,  and  whose  limits  angels 
know  not    8.  Of  its  beauty. 

II.  Compare  the  InhaUtaati.  of  the  two 
paradises.  The  inhabitants  of  the  second  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  first  L  In  phytical 
fMiibirt.  H  In  employmeni.  The  employment 
of  heaven  wiU  relate  to  beings  rather  than  to 
things.  The  sphere  of  activity  will  be  more 
amongst  souls  than  flowers.  WiU  call  into 
exercise  loftier  faculties ;  wffl  tend  more  to 
the  glory  of  God.  8.  In  rank.  4.  In  free- 
dom. 6.  In  security,  Adam  was  liable  to 
temptation  and  eviL  In  the  second  paradise 
is  immunity  from  periL  0.  In  vision  of  Ood. 
In  the  first  paradise  God  walked  amid  the 
trees  of  the  garden.  Adam  realizes  the  over- 
shadowing Presence.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
second  paradise  shaU  enjoy  that  Presence  more 
perfectly.  (1.)  Vision  brighter.  (2.)  Constant 
[Pulpit  Analyst.] 

A  garden : — 1.  Its  plantation.  2.  Its 
situation.    8.  Its  occupation. 

Verse  9.  As  God  gives  us  all  things 
freely,  so  He  takes  special  notice  of  ^ 
that  He  bestows  upon  us. 

Every  plant  ^ows  where,  and  in 
what  manner  God  appoints  it. 

God's  bounty  abounds  unto  men, 
not  only  to  the  supply  of  their  want, 
but  also  for  their  delight. 

It  is  usual  with  GckI  to  mix  delight 
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and  pleasure  with  usefulness  and  profit 
in  all  his  blessings. 

God's  commandments  ought  to  be 
full  in  view  of  His  people. 

It  is  usual  ¥rith  God  to  teach  His 
children  by  things  of  common  use. 

Verses  10 — 16.  God's  blessings  aie 
in  every  way  complete  and  perfect. 

Springs  and  rivers  of  waters  are  not 
amongst  the  least  of  God's  blessings. 

Every  son  of  Adam  is  bound  to  some 
employment : — 1.  Necessary  to  mutual 
subsistence.  2.  The  creatures  of  the 
world  are  not  serviceable  without  toiL 
3.  To  occupy  time.  4.  To  employ  our 
faculties. 

Our  daily  calling — 1.  Undertaken 
bv  a  Divine  warrant.  2.  Pursued  with 
cheerfulness  and  fidelity.  3.  Guided 
hv  God's  word.  4.  Seeking  the  cood 
of  the  community.  6.  Abiding  mere 
till  God  shall  dischai^^e  us. 

Dutv  and  not  gain  should  be  the 
ground  of  our  daily  calling. 

Man's  employment  ought  to  be  in 
those  places  where  it  is  most  needed. 

Very  rich  in  earthly  treasure  waa 
the  habitation  of  innocency. 

Verses  16, 17.— Eden:  or  God's  voice 
to  man  on  entering  his  eartiily  sphere 
of  life. 
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L  Thai  auoi't  earthly  iphere  «f  lifii  It  ftuw        n.  Hutt  th«M  TMt  and  Tariad  blatdagi  an 

■faihad  with  Taat  and  yaried  blaaaingi.    **  Of  to  be  naed  nndar  oartain  DiTine  rapiUtioni. 

ererytree."    There  are  many  trees  of  pleaiaure  "  Bat  of  the  tree.'* 

fur  man  in  this  life.    1.  There  ia  the  teHmtional         I,  Hi$  regulatunu  are  proper.     %  Jfi$  regut* 

tree.    Material  nature  with  its  million  branohea  iatiom   are  liberoL     8.   iftt  t^gmlatime  are 

k  a  tree   all  thickly   clustered   with   fruit.  needfiiL 

i.  There  is  the  nUeUeetual^ree,    Life  is  crowded         _--  -«.  *.  *v    -i  i  *i       •-.v^   »ki_i 
»:«>»  {^ooii  «»^>i.«r  #*«^  ft#  Kfi»  ik«»iw^ii>a  fk^m         HL  That  the  TioUtion  of  thaaa  DiTina  reru- 

with  idea^ev«yfc«n  of  life  emb<KU«thei^^  ^^  ^      ^j  ^  ^^  ^      ^^ 

every  event  starts  them.    8.  There  u  the  tocuU  *»"""■     ,    j.   »    n,    j.  *T~!;  ^  ,     .  *"*'^ 

tree.    4.  ^cre  w  the  reUgioue  tree,    Thisgives  "^^^  surely  die."    To  disobey  God  is  sin,  and 

it  beauty  and  worth  to  alL    What  a   rich  ^^^  wages  <rf  sin  is  death.    Disobedience  to 

garden  is  our  earthly  life.  Grod  wUl  prodnoe  death. — [Z/bstt^iif.] 

MAIN  HOMILBTIOa  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Veren  18-11^ 

Thb  Cbbatioh  of  Womah. 

L  Woman  was  brought  to  maa  in  order  that  she  misht  relieTe  his  solitade 
by  intelligent  companionship.—"  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that  the 
man  should  be  alone."  When  we  thus  state  that  man  was  lonely  we  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  world  in  which  he  lived  was  a  desolate  waste,  but  simply  that 
it  was  destitute  of  proper  companionship  for  him.  The  beasts  of  the  field  were 
ereated,  and  were  divinely  presented  to  Adam  that  he  might  recognize  them, 
that  he  might  name  them,  that  they  might  awaken  his  intellectual  energies, 
and  that  their  departure  might  awaken  within  him  the  thought  of  loneliness. 
But  the  brutes  are  not  companions  for  man,  they  cannot  enter  into  the  high 
enjoyments  of  his  intellectual  life,  nor  can  they  ioin  him  in  his  devotiomd 
moods.  He  is  separated  firom  them  by  a  wide  abyss ;  he  is  their  lord,  they 
are  unknowingly  lus  servants.  Then  if  man  could  not  find  a  companion  in  the 
earth  beneath,  could  he  not  in  the  heaven  above  ?  Was  not  God  his  companion 
and  friend.  God  was  his  frequent  visitant,  but  nothing  more.  The  finite  mind 
of  Adam  could  not  have  found  the  rest  it  needed  in  the  infinite  problem  and 
presence  of  God.  As  in  the  case  of  the  brutes,  Adam  was  too  much  their 
superior  to  find  in  them  companionship.  So  the  Divine  Beinff  was  too  much 
superior  to  Adam  for  the  terrestrial  companionsliii>  he  needed.  In  order  to 
true  and  happy  companionship  there  must  be  a  fsor  equality  of  intellectual 
power,  of  moral  sympathy,  and  a  real  community  of  daily  life,  existinff  between 
the  parties.  Hence  there  was  a  deep  necessity,  in  order  to  relieve  the  loneliness 
of  Adam,  that  another  human  being  should  be  created  to  keep  him  constant 
company.  Man  to-da^  can  have  no  idea  of  the  loneliness  of  Adam,  as  he 
first  stepped  eut  into  life.  He  was  the  first  man.  He  stood  in  a  great  silence. 
There  were  none  to  whom  he  could  express  the  deep  feeling,  of  his  heart. 
Thinffs  are  altered  now.  The  world  is  crowded.  Instead  of  solitude,  there  are 
crowds.  Instead  of  silence,  there  is  uproar.  Instead  of  loneliness,  there  are 
fax  too  many  companionships  inviting  the  truant  attention  of  man.  And  this 
condition  of  the  world  is  more  adap^  to  the  number  and  strength  of  man's 
mental  capacities  and  moral  energies.  It  is  more  likely  to  develop  botL  It 
18  more  conducive  to  his  happiness.  It.maybe  likewise  more  conducive  to 
temptation.    Companionship  may  be  a  curse,  as  it  often  is  a  blessing. 

n.  Woman  was  bronght  to  man  that  she  might  -be  his  helpmeet  in  the 
struggles  of  life.  "  I  will  make  him  a  help-meet  for  him.'*  Adam  needed  a 
help-meet: — 1.  To  develop  hie  inteUectual  thinkings.  When  Adam  was 
created  he  would  have  but  few  ideas,  which  would  be  very  crude,  more 
characterized  by  wonder  than  by  settled  conviction.  His  mind  would  need 
development.  Eve  would  encoura^ge  this  development;  instigated  bv  curiosity, 
and  by  a  desire  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  things  around,  they  would  together 
pursue  the  study  of  the  material  universe.    Thus  their  minds  would  expand, 
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and  with  this  ezpansioii  they  would  attain  mental  sympathj,  through  being 
unitedly  employed  in  the  same  research.  The}[  would  have  common  themes  of 
thought  and  conversation.  Wives  should  aid  and  encourage  the  mental 
development  of  their  husbands,  together  they  should  inquire  into  the  mysteries 
of.  the  universe,  and  they  would  nnd  glad  employment  in  so  doing,  healthful 
exercise  as  well  as  definite  result.  2.  To  culture  his  moral  sympathies.  Adam 
was  strong  in  manhood,  and  it  is  not  often  that  strength  combines  pathos.  Heuce 
there  was  need  that  one  of  loving  heart,  and  tender  disposition  should  subdue  by 
unspoken  influence  the  lord  of  creation,  and  by  awakening  within  his  soul  feelings 
of  gentleness,  should  strengthen  the  sceptre  which  God  had  put  into  his  hand. 
The  influence  of  woman  should  make  men  sympathetic,  should  give  them  a  heart 
to  1  eel  the  world's  pain  and  enable  them  to  manifest  to  those  who  need  it,  a  patient 
love.  3.  To  aid  him  in  the  daily  needs  of  life.  Even  in  Eden  man  had  certain 
physical  wants,  and  though  we  never  read  of  Eve  as  engaged  in  the  verv  necessary 

Eursuits  of  ordinary  female  life,  yet  no  doubt  they  were  not  forgotten  by  her.  In 
armony  with  the  early  times  she  no  doubt  provided  for  thet  daily  wants  of  her  hus- 
band. Wives  show  their  true  womanhood  oy  so  doing.  A  wife  who  will  neglect 
the  temporal  wants  of  her  family  and  home,  is  unworthy  the  name.  4.  To  join  him 
in  his  worship  of  God,  We  can  imagine  that  the  souls  of  Adam  and  Eve  would  be 
full  of  devotion  and  praise.  The^  had  been  immediately  created  by  Grod.  They 
were  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  soil  They  were  to  be  the  progenitors  of  humanity. 
Their  lives  were  mil  of  spiritual  joy.  Their  souls  were  pure.  God  came  to  them 
in  glorious  vision.  Together  they  would  worship  him.  Let  husbands  and  Mrives 
throughout  the  world  join  together  in  their  prayers  and  praises.  Thus  woman 
is  man's  help-meet,  to  rejoice  in  his  jov,  to  share  his  sjrrow,  to  minister  to  his 
comfort,  ana  to  aid  lus  religious  life  and  worship. 

m.  Woman  was  brought  to  man  that  she  might  reoeive  his  love,  protection, 
and  care.  Eve  was  taken  from  the  side  of  Adam,  that  she  might  be  equal  with 
him  ;  from  near  his  heart  that  she  might  be  loved  by  him  ;  from  under  his  arm 
that  she  might  be  protected  by  him.  Woman  was  not  intended  to  be  man's 
slave.  In  many  heathen  nations  this  is  the  case,  but  wherever  the  Bible  is  taken, 
it  teaches  the  moral  elevation  of  woman.  How  intimate  is  the  marria^ 
relationship.  The  two  become  one  flesh.  They  forsake  all  other  relationship, 
Gomparativel^r,  for  the  new  one  assumed.  A  man  never  shows  more 
respect  for  himself  than  when  he  manifests  love  and  respect  for  his  wife.  It  is 
a  great  sin  to  violate  this  holy  relationship,  either  by  brutality  or  neglect. 
Lessons: — 1.  The  Dimne  compassion /or  a  Umely  man.  2.  That  marriage  is 
to  furnish  man  with  true  companionship  qf  soui.  8.  That  marriage  i$  to  aid 
man  in  all  the  exigencies  oflQe. 

8UQ0B8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE   VERSES. 

Verse  18.    This  complete  loneliness,  the  noble,  helpers  to  the  heart  and 

marking  an  imperfect  life,  was  tho-  mind  such  as  Adam  could  not  know  in 

roughly  unique.    Whatever  ezileship  his  solitude.     Even  the  "last  man" 

or  bereavement  maveffect,whateversef'  will  have  interwoven  with  his  very 

fishuess,  or  misanthropy,  or  great  grief  being  memories  of  human  companions, 

for  the  dead  may  make  you  feel  for  the  and  nave  upon  him  uneffaceable  im- 

tiine,  you  can  never  have  reproduced  pressions  of  them  such  as  were  impossi* 

in  you  Adam's  loneliness.    The  world  ble  to  the  first  man  [Homilist'\. 

around  teems  with  human  life  that  The  creation  of  woman: — 1.  Tha 

wants  your  blessing ;   and  there  are  occasion.    2.  The  resolution.    8.  The 

in  the  biographies  of  men,  in  your  preparation.    4.  The  presentation, 

memories  of  the  departed,  in  the  pre-  Loneliness  is  not  good  : — 1.    Pof 

sence  still  on  earth  of  the  good  and  intellectual  devebpment.  3  For  moral 
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cnhuie.   8.  For  trae  enjoyment  i.  A 
leboke  to  monks. 

LonelineBS  not  good  ? — 1.  For  man's 
oomfort  2.  For  man's  employment. 
Z.  For  posterity. 

The  woman  a  help : — 1.  For  assist- 
ance in  family  government.  2.  For 
the  comfort  of  society.  S.  For  the 
continuance  of  the  race. 

God  knows  all  the  wants  of  man  and 
graciously  makes  arrangements  to  sup- 
ply them : — 1.  The  sabbath  for  rest. 
2.  The  garden  for  pleasure  and  work* 
8.  The  wife  for  companionship. 

A  wife  is  not  good,  till  it  be  not 
good  to  be  without  a  wife. 

A  man  may,  and  it  is  God's  will  that 
he  should,  be  the  better  for  his  wife  :— 
L  She  biiilds  up  the  House  (Prav^ 
ziv.  1/  2.  She  profits  him  in  his 
estate  (Frcv.  xxxL  12/  8.  She  easeth 
him  of  his  cares  in  looking  to  the  wavs 
of  herfSftmil^^Pntw.xxxL27/  4.  She 
adviseth  him  by  her  counsels  (Gen. 
XXL  10/  5.  She  comforts  him  m  his 
sorrows.  6.  She  helps  to  foresee  and 
prevent  danger  (1  Sam.  txr.  IS,  83). 

7.  She  furthers  him  in  piety,  by  season- 
able encouragements,  reverent  admoni- 
tions, and  by  joining  with  him  in  holy 
prayers. 

Only  the  wife  brought  by  God  is 
likely  to  be  good. 

A  wife  the  helper  of  her  husband: — 
1.  Not  his  guide.    2.  Not  his  ruler. 

8.  Not  his  slave.    4.  But  his  counsellor. 
A  wife  cannot  be  a  food  wife  unless 

she  be  a  meet  and  fit  wife : — 1.  In 
parentage.  2.  In  estate.  8.  In  educa- 
tion.   4.  Indisposition.    5.  In  religion. 

Jehovah  Elohim,  man's  Creator, 
knows  what  in  every  kind  is  good  for 
man. 

The  jud^ent  of  the  great  God  is, 
that  it  is  m  no  way  ^ood  for  man,  in 
respect  of  natural,  civil,  or  spiritual 
relations,  to  abide  alone. 

Man  was  not  made  for  a  solitary,  but 
for  a  sociable  life,  and  to  commune 
with  God. 

God  in  ^[oodness  makes  that  good 
for  man  which  he  stands  in  need  of. 

The  woman  is  Gknl's  workmanship  as 
well  as  the  man. 

ISie  woman  created  last  i—h  The 


groundof  her  inferiority.  2.  The  reason 
of  her  subjection.  8.  Her  plea  for 
protection. 

The  woman  a  help  to  man : — 1.  God 
given.  2.  Ready.  3.  Willing.  4.  Wel- 
come. 

Verse  19.  If  man  had  been  formed 
out  of  the  ground,  the  ground  could 
not  give  him  a  companion. 

G^  brought  the  beasts  to  Adam 
before  he  created  Eve,  in  order  that 
the  unserviceableness  of  other  thina 
should  enhance  the  worth  oi  the  truly 
good. 

Gk)d  can  order  the  creature  to  do 
what  he  wishes: — 1.  The  ravens  to 
feed  Elijah.  2.  The  she  bears  to  destroy 
the  scoffing  children.  8.  The  lion  to 
meet  the  prophet.  4.  The  sparrows. 
God  is  pleased  to  honour  man  so  far, 
to  empiov  them  in  many  things  which 
of  right  belong  unto  Himself: — 1.  To 
encourage  men  to  His  service.  2.  To 
unite  men  in  love.  8.  To  increase 
tiieir  reward  and  talents. 

Jehovah  is  maker,  and  will  have 
Adam  be  the  namer  of  all  the  creatures 
in  the  earth : — 1.  A  token  of  sove- 
reignty. 2.  A  token  of  ownership. 
8.  A  token  of  power. 

''  To  Bee  what  he  toauld  call  tf^em.'' 
If  he  had  been  permitted  to  name 
himself,  it  should  have  been,  probably, 
the  Son  of  God,  as  he  is  called  by 
St.  Luke  (Chapter  iiL  88)  in  regard  of 
his  creation.  But  God,  to  humble  him, 
calls  him  first,  Adam,  and  after  the 
fidl,  Enosh,  that  is,  frail,  sorry  man. 
[IVoRp.] 

Verse  20.  As  the  beasts  were  no 
companion  for  man,  we  observe  that 
no  creature  ought  to  be  applied  to  any 
other  use  than  God  at  first  desired  for 
it : — 1.  God  hath  made  all  his  works 
in  wisdom.  2.  That  Gh)d's  sovereignty 
may  be  acknowleci^ed.  8.  That  con- 
fusion may  be  avoided. 

Brutes  no  companions  for  man : — 

1.  They  have  not  common  speech. 

2.  They  have  not  common  employ- 
ments. 8.  Their  lives  are  not  guided 
by  common  rules.  4.  They  do  not  live 
for  common  enda» 
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Vene  21.  ''A  deep  deep  to  faU 
upon  Adam**  Whether  it  was  a  deep 
or  a  trance  caonot  be  gathered  firom  the 
text  It  was  such  a  sleep,  questionless, 
that  took  from  Adam  the  power  of 
observation  till  the  work  was  ended. 
Some  conceive  that  he  was  cast  into 
this  sleep : — 1.  To  take  from  him  the 
sense  of  pain,  which  the  takinj^  out  of 
his  rib  would  involve.  2.  That  the 
work  might  be  wholly  of  (Jod.  3.  That 
the  Divine  Providence  might  be  the 
more  apparent  in  providing  a  helpmeet 
for  him  when  he  was  asleep.  4.  To 
hide  the  operation  from  man. 

The  ri6  was  probably  taken  for  its  sit- 
uation in  the  body : — 1.  Not  from  the 
head  or  foot,  to  manifest  that  the  place 
of  the  wife  was  to  be  neither  above  nor 
far  below  her  husband.  2.  That  it  was 
taken  from  a  place  near  the  heart,  to 
indicate  the  true  affection  with  which 
man  must  regard  his  wife.  3.  Because 
this  part  of  the  body  is  covered  with 
the  arms,  it  denotes  the  protection  the 
wife  should  receive.  Perhaps  the  rib 
was  taken  because  it  could  be  the  best 
n>ared  from  the  body  of  man  without 
deforming  it.  The  bone  was  also  taken, 
not  so  much  to  indicate  the  moral 
stiffness  of  woman  as  her  firmness  in 
help  and  need. 

God  does  not  shew  men  how  He 
works,  He  only  manifests  the  product 
of  his  toil. 

God  takes  care  of  us,  and  provides 
for  our  good  even  while  we  are  a- 
sleep. 

God  takes  nothing  from  us  but  He 
takes  care  to  recompense  it  to  us  again. 

He  that  marrieth  in  the  Lord,  mar- 
rieth  also  with  the  Lord ;  and  he  can- 
not be  absent  from  his  own  marriage. 
A  good  wife  was  one  of  the  first  real  and 
royal  gifts  bestowed  upon  Adam;  and 
God  consults  not  with  him  to  make 
him  happy.  As  he  was  ignorant  while 
himself  was  made,  so  shall  he  not  know 
while  a  second  self  is  made  out  of  him ; 
both  that  the  comfort  might  be  greater 
than  was  expected^as  also  that  he  might 


not  upbraid  his  wife  with  any  ^real 
dependence  or  obligation  ;  he  neither 
willing  the  work,  nor  suffering  any  pain 
to  have  it  done.  The  rib  cannot 
challenge  no  more  of  her  than  the  earth 
can  of  him  "  [Traj^\ 

The«  woman  was  only  made  of  one 
bone  lest  she  should  be  stiff  and  stub- 
bom  [B.  King], 

Verse  22.  Man*s  first  sight  of  wo- 
man :-^l.  One  of  admiration.  2.  One 
of  gratitude.    3.  One  of  love. 

God  hath  allowed  but  one  wife  to 
one  man. 

Every  child  of  God  must  desire  to 
receive  his  wife  firom  God's  hand : — 

1.  That  God,  who  looks  at  the  heart,  is 
only  able  rightly  to  direct  their  choice. 

2.  It  implies  an  obligation  to  make  a 
right  use  of  marriage.  8.  It  sweetens 
all  the  crosses  of  life. 

Verse  23.  True  marriage : — 1.  Of 
God's  making.  2.  Of  woman's  con- 
senting.   3.  Of  man's  reception. 

Man  and  wife  are  one  flesh  and  bone. 

The  woman's  flesh  was  from  man,  not 
her  souL 

Marriage  is  an  emblem  of  spiritual 
onion  between  Christ  and  his  church. 

Marriage  is  of  God's  institution. 

The  happiest  marrii^e  is  between 
souls  stamped  with  God  s  image. 

Verse  24.  Gk)d  hath  not  only  in- 
stituted marriage,  but  given  law  also 
to  rule  it. 

The  union  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren is  less  than  between  man  and 
wife,  and  therefore  must  give  place. 

God's  law  warrants  the  children's 
desertion  of  their  fathers  to  contract 
marriage  in  a  lawful  way.  No  honour 
due  is  to  be  denied  to  parents. 

Cleaving  in  mutual  love  to  each 
other  is  the  great  conjugal  law  : — 

1.  Such  cleaving  must  be  sincere. 

2.  Such  cleaving  must  be  reciprocal. 

3.  Such  cleaving  must  be  without 
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BBV.  WM.  ADAMSON. 


Ox  Dayfll  Vot.  1.  Conoeiye  of  six  lepftrftte 
pietnree,  in  which  this  great  work  is  represented 
in  each  successive  stage  of  its  progress  towards 
completion.  As  the  performance  of  the  painter, 
though  it  must  have  natural  truth  for  its  foun- 
dation,  must  not  be  considered  or  judged  of  as 
a  delhuation  of  mathematical  or  scientifio 
accuracy ;  so  neither  must  this  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  the  creation  be  regarded  as  literal^ 
and  exactly  true.  As  these  few  yerses  are  but  a 
synopsis  or  conspectus  of  Chap.  L,  so  the  pic- 
tures in  that  chapter  are  but  a  brief  descrip- 
tion under  the  symbol  of  days  of  a  work 
Btxetching  oyer  thousands  of  yean 

While  earth  throughout  her  fiuihest  olimei 

imbibed 
The  influence  of  heayen. 

SabbathI  Ver.  2.  Six  days  had  now 
•Ii^Med  since  the  work  of  creation  was  com- 
menced, but  the  dawn  of  Sabbath  was  the  first 
which  had  shone  upon  the  earth  as  finished, 
and  occupied  by  man.  This  completes  the 
pictures  of  the  young  world.  God  hangs  this 
on  the  palace  walls  of  truth  as  the  seventh 
painting;  and  on  its  imperishable  canvas, 
traced  with  indelible  hues,  one  sees  man  keep- 
ing a  Sabbath  in  Paradise.  What  an  image  of 
blessed  tranquility  and  rest  I  This  was  the 
great  day  of  the  earth*s  dedication  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God.  The  earth  became  holy  ground, 
and  must  not  be  polluted  by  any  profane  act 
And  thus  paradise  and  the  Sabbath  are  ooevaL 
They  stand  together  on  the  same  page  of  the 
Bible.  They  are  seen  shining  like  twin  stars 
in  the  morning  sky  of  the  world — ^blending 
their  lights  in  one  like  those  binary  stars  in 
the  material  heavens. 

There  is  no  day  so  glad  as  thal^ 

God's  hcAj  day  of  rest 
There  is  no  day  so  sad  as  thal^ 

Unhallowed  and  unblest 

SabbathI  Ver.  2.  Some  one  has  said  that  a 
world  without  a  Sabbath  would  be  like  a  man 
without  a  smile — ^like  a  summer  without  flowers 
— like  a  homestead  without  a  garden.  It  is  the 
Joyous  day  of  the  whole  week.  And  yet,  if 
there  is  to  be  the  Sabbath  joy  in  the  day,  there 
must  be  the  Sabbath  spirit  in  the  heart  It  is 
the  heart  at  rest  which  makes  the  Sabbath  a 
joy ;  and  there  can  only  be  a  true  Sabbath 
gladness  in  those  hearts 

Where  Gospel  light  is  gbwlng 
With  pure  and  radiant  beams^ 

And  living  waters  flowing, 
With  soul-refreshing  streams.^- 

Wordtwurik. 

SabbathI  Ver.  2.  On  the  sides  of  an  English 
eoal  mine,  limestone  is  in  constant  process  of 
Cnrmation,  caused  by  the  trickling  of  water 
ttunragh  the  rocks.     This  water  *^"MnT  a 


great  many  partlolet  of  Hme,  which  art  de- 
posited in  the  mine^  and,  as  the  water  passes 
off,  these  become  hard,  and  form  the  limestone. 
This  stone  would  always  be  white,  like  white 
marble,  were  it  not  that  men  are  working  in 
the  mine,  and  as  the  black  dust  rises  from  the 
coal  it  mixes  with  the  soft  lime,  and  in  that 
way  a  black  stone  is  formed.  Now,  in  the 
night,  whoi  there  is  no  coal-dust  ridng,  the 
stone  is  white ;  then  again,  the  next  day,  when 
the  miners  are  at  worl^  another  black  layer  is 
formed,  and  so  on  alternately  black  and  white 
through  the  week  until  Sabbath  comes.  Then 
if  the  miners  keep  holy  the  Sabbath,  a  much 
larger  layer  of  white  stone  will  be  formed 
thiyi  before.  There  will  be  the  white  stone  of 
Saturday  nighty  and  the  whole  day  and  night 
of  the  ^bbath,  so  that  every  seventh  day  the 
white  layer  will  be  about  three  times  as  thick 
as  any  of  the  others.  But  if  the  men  work 
on  the  Sabbath  th^  see  it  marlced  against 
them  in  the  stone.  Hence  the  miners  ^dl  it 
"the  Sunday  stone."  How  they  need  to  be 
very  careful  to  observe  this  holy  day,  when 
they  would  see  their  violation  of  God's  com- 
mand thus  written  down  in  stone — an  image 
of  the  mdelible  record  in  heaven  I 

Heaven  here :  man  on  those  hiUs  of  myrrh 

and  flowers ; 
A  gleam  of  glocy  after  six  days'  showers.^ 

Vavghan, 

Sabbath-aymboll  Ver.  8.  It  Ib,  writes 
Chalmers,  a  favourite  speculation  of  mine,  that 
— ^if  spared  to  sixt^ — ^we  then  enter  upon  the 
seventh  decade  of  himian  life;  and  that  this,  if 
possible,  should  be  turned  into  the  Sahbath  of 
our  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  spent  sabbatically, 
as  if  on  the  shores  of  an  etonal  world,  or  m 
the  outer  court  (as  it  were)  of  the  ten^e  that 
is  above — ^the  tabemade  in  heaven,    f'or 

'^  Sabbaths  are  threefold,  as  St  Austin  says, 
The  first  of  time,  or  Sabbath  here  of  days ; 
The  second  is  a  conscience  trespass  free ; 
The  last  the  Sabbath  of  Ete&nitt." 

"^HeTTxck, 

Sabbath-reatlVer.S.  Like  the  pUgrim,  the 
Christian  sits  down  by  this  well  in  the  desert — 
for  what  to  him  is  the  Sabbath,  but  a  fountain 
in  a  land  of  drought,  a  palm-tree  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  wilderness— and  as  he  drinks  of  the 
refreshing  waters  of  this  palm-shaded  fountain, 
he  is  reminded  of  that  rest  which  remaineth 
for  the  people  of  God.  When,  as  Gumming  says, 
that  last  Sabbath  comes— the  Sabbath  of  all 
creation — ^the  heart  wearied  with  tumultuous 
beatings,  shall  have  rest ;  and  the  soul,  fevered 
with  its  anxieties,  shall  have  peaca  The  sun 
ol  that  Sabbath  wiU  never  set,  nor  hide  his 
splendours  in  a  doud.  Our  earthly  Sabbaths 
are  but  dim  reflections  ol  the  heavenly  SabbaUi^ 
cast  upon  the  earth,  dimmed  hj  the  transit  oc 
■  4» 
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their  rftji  from  so  groftt  *  height  and  so  distant 
*  world.    They  are  hat 

'*  The  preludes  of  »  feast  that  cannot  eloy. 
And  the  bright  out-oourts  of  immortal  glory  f* 
— Barton, 

Taponrl  Yer.  4  It  interposes  as  a  friendhr 
shield  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  to  check 
exoessiye  evi^ration  from  the  one,  and  to  ward 
off  the  rays  of  the  other.  This  mist  was  drawn 
from  the  earth  by  the  sun,  and  hovered  oFsr 
it.  Probably  for  man's  creation,  a  change  to<dt 
place.  Clouds  rose  higher;  and  from  them 
desoMided  the  fertilizing  rains.  The  life  of 
many  is  like  the  foul  vapour  which  hangs  all 
day  over  the  mouth  of  a  pit,  or  over  the  cease- 
less wheels  of  some  dingy  mannfactoiy.  It  is 
a  low  earthbom  thing — erer  brooding  orar 
worldly  business.  Whereas  nowhere  is  the 
cloud  so  beautifol  as  when — suspended  by  un- 
seen forces  it  hangs  high  in  the  serene  sky. 
Never  is  man's  life  so  beautiful  as  when — 
spiritually-minded,  heavenly -minded — it  is 
lifted  np  above  the  selfishness  and  sordidness 
of  *  world  lying  in  wickedness  of  the  faith  and 
lov«  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  becomes 
bri^ter  and  grander  as  it  nears  the  gate  of 
the  west  It  makes  the  world  fairer  by  its 
presenoe  while  it  lasts.  It  makes  the  twilight 
horizon  of  death  ablase  with  its  splendour  when 
it  vanishes  into  the  eternal  world : — 

**  For  when  he  oomes  nearer  to  finish  his  raoe, 
LQce  *  fine  setting  sun  he  looks  richer  in 

grace, 
And  ffives  *  sure  hope,  at  the  end  of  his  days» 
Of  rising  in  brighter  array." —  WaUt» 

Human  Origin!  Yer.  5.  M.  Boudon,  says 
Percy,  was  onedaysentfor  by  Cardinal  deBois — 
the  Prime  Minister  of  France — ^to  performavery 
serious  surgical  operation  upon  him.  The 
cardinal  on  seeing  him  enter  the  room,  said : 
^  Remember  that  you  are  not  to  treat  me  in 
the  same  rough  manner  you  would  treat  the 
poor  miserable  wretches  at  your  hospital"  To 
this  the  eminent  surgeon  responded  with  great 
dignity  that  every  one  of  those  miserabla 
wretdies  was  a  prime  minister  in  his  eyes. 
What  a  rebuke  to  pride  1  We  are  all  the  same 
flesh  and  blood ;  for 

"Man  is  one; 
And  he  hath  one  flrreat  heart  Itisthuswefeely 
With  a  gigantic  throb  athwart  the  sea^ 
2adi  over's  rights  and  wrongs ;  thus  are  we 
men." — Bailqf, 

Immortality !  Yer.  «.  Professors  l^dal 
and  Huxley  say  that  man  is  nothing  more  than 
a  combination  of  molecular  atoms  held  together 
by  certain  forces  which  they  call  "  organiams." 
If  so,  what  becomes  of  personal  identity  ?  And 
when  thev  dissolved,  did  they  get  rid  at  once 
and  for  aU  by  death  of  their  identity,  responsi- 
bilities, hopes  and  fears  *  These  men  will  not 
answer  such  inquiries.  Till  they  do,  the  Bible 
view  of  the  future  life  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  1^fndal*s  vague  and  hazy  ^  infinite  azure  of 
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the  past** — even  on  the  low  ground  that  a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  or, 
as  the  Arabic,  a  thousand  cranes  in  the  air  are 
not  worth  one  sparrow  in  the  hand.  These 
men  had  no  right  to  lead  us  to  the  edge  of  an 
abyss,  and,  bidding  us  look  down  in  tiie  deep 
dark  chasm,  tell  us  never  to  mind,  but  do  our 
duty.  Do  our  duty,  indeed!  How  could  a 
combination  of  molecular  atoms  do  its  duty — 
any  more  than  a  magnet  ?  According  te  their 
view,  man  had  no  duty  to  discharge ;  at  least, 
he  had  no  responsilility  by  the  non-diM)harge 
of  it    But  we  view  man  otherwise  than  that 

**  Trust  me,  tis  a  day  above  your  scorning^ 
With  God's  image  stamped  upon  it,  and  GtodTt 
kindling  brei^  within." — Browning, 

IdTlnff  Scull  Yer.  7.  About  fnty-five 
years  ago  a  funeral  was  passing  through  the 
streets  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  the 
burial  procession  of  John  Hall  Maspn,  the  son 
of  the  eminent  Br.  Mason,  President  of 
Dickinson  College,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  eloquent  preachers  in  Amerioai  The  son 
was  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  talents,  and 
his  death  had  oast  a  glooon  over  many  hearts 
Many  gathered  to  the  funeral,  from  far  and 
near,  and  especially  young  men.  After  the  ser- 
vices at  the  nouse  had  been  performed,  and  the 
pidl-bearers  had  taken  up  the  bier,  a  great 
ooncourse  obstructed  the  entrance,  and  great 
confusion  and  noise  ensued.  The  bereaved 
Doctor,  observing  the  difficulty,  and  following 
dosely  the  pall-bearers,  exclaimed  in  solemn 
sepulchral  tones :  ''Tread  lightly,  young  men  ! 
tread  lightly  I  Ton  bear  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  These  sentiments,  as  though 
indited  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  acted  like  an  electri 
shock;  the  crowd  fell  back  and  made  tht 
passage  way  dear.  Through  the  influence  of 
these  words  a  most  powerful  revival  of  religion 
qurung  up,  and  swept  through  the  college^  and 
extended  over  the  town. 

"  Since  then,  my  God,  thou  hast 
So  brave  a  temple  built ;  O  dwell  in  11^ 
lliat  it  may  dwell  with  Thee  at  last" 

Human  Kind!  Yer.  7.  Adam's  under- 
standing was  like  a  golden  lamp  kindled  at  the 
great  fountain  of  light  It  was  subject  to  no 
dimness  or  eclipse.  Over  it  there  never  passed 
the  shadow  of  darkness ;  and  all  aroun^  over 
the  whole  region  of  duty,  it  shed  a  cloudless 
light ;  so  that  man  v^as  in  no  danger  of  losing 
his  path,  or  of  mistaking  the  limits  which  His 
Maker  had  set  Thus  his  understanding  was 
perfect  A  child  may  be  perfect  although  it 
has  not  reached  the  stature  of  a  man ;  and  so 
Adam*s  mind  was  perfect^with  a  blissful  ten- 
dency to  enlarge,  and  daily  to  open  np  new 
sources  of  wonder  and  delight  to  itself. 

On  t  said  God  unto  his  soul. 
As  to  the  earth,  for  ever.  And  on  it  wen^ 
A  rejoicing:  native  of  the  infinite— 
As  a  bird  of  air-nan  orb  of  heaven.'*— il»i»i 
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BreatHofLllbl  (V.  8.)  God  breathed 
Into  man  at  the  fint  creation  the  breath  of  lif  e^ 
and  he  became  a  living  creature.  Cbiist 
breathed  upon  His  disciplee  the  breath  of 
eternal  life,  and  laid :  BeceiTe  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost  We  have  all  the  breath  of  the  first 
creation ;  bat  this  breath  will  not  save  ns  from 
the  vanity  and  perishableness  of  our  natural 
life.  Chnst  must  breathe  into  onr  souls  the 
Holy  Spirit^  Who  alone  can  make  ns  immortal 
souk.  To  hew  a  block  id  mart)le  from  the 
quany,  and  carve  it  into  a  noUe  statue— to 
break  up  a  waste  wilderness,  and  torn  it  into  m 
garden  of  flowers— to  melt  a  Imnp  of  iron-stone, 
and  forge  it  into  watch  springs ;  all  these  are 
mightjT  changes.  Tet  they  all  oome  short  of 
the  change  which  every  child  of  Adam  re> 
quires — for  they  are  meretj  Uie  same  thing 
m  a  Mw  form.  But  man  must  become  a  new 
creature.  He  must  be  bom  again — ^born  from 
above — bom  of  God.  God  must  breathe  into 
him  the  breath  of  life.  So  that  the  natural 
birth  is  not  a  whit  more  necessary  to  the  life 
of  the  body  than  is  tiie  spiritual  birth  to  th« 
life  of  the  soul. — Byle, 

EdenI  Vei!.  8.  Sir  Henry  BawUnson,  to 
whom  we  owia  so  much  in  Assyrian  decipher- 
ment, long  ago  identified  Eden  with  the  Kar- 
dunias  or  Gan-dunias  of  the  inscriptions.  Kar- 
dunias  is  one  of  the  names  of  Babylonia — per> 
haps  properly  belonging  to  some  iMuticular  part 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  said  to  be  watered  by 
lour  rivers  just  like  Eden  in  Genesis.  But  Dr. 
Wylie  and  others  lean  towards  another  view  of 
the  locale  of  Eden.  "  ParadiBe"  is  said  to  be  » 
garden  eastward  in  Eden.  As  these  words 
were  penned  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness  south 
of  Judea,  it  is  self-evident  that  Eden  must  be 
considerably  east  of  Palestine.  Some  have 
thought  of  the  noble  plain  around  Damascus^ 
which  is  well-watered,  luxuriant,  and  rich. 
Others  have  found  it  in  that  district  known  as 
Arabia  Feliz,  so  called  on  account  of  the  emi- 
nent richness  of  its  pastures.  While  others 
have  seen  it  in  that  region  somewhere  between 
Bagdad  and  Bussorah  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Here  the  soil  is  fertile, 
the  climate  delicious,  and  the  noble  stream 
which  waters  it  diffuses  a  delightful  freshness 
and  verdure  througnout  the  great  plain  along 
which  it  flows.  Here  the  skiea  are  serene ;  and 
the  earth  might  wear  everlastingly  a  robe  of 
vernal  beauty  were  it  not  for  the  neglect  and 
barbarity  of  man.  It  is  now  occupied  by  igno- 
rant and  barbarous  tribes  under  the  nominal 
sceptre  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  Beyond  this  we 
can  make  nu  nearer  approach  to  the  seat  ol 
prinueval  innooenoe 

«  Wen  named 
A  paradise,  for  never  earth  has  won 
Such  dose  similitude  to  heaven  as  there.* 
^BiekersUiK 


il  Ver.  &  He  was  to  be  the  High 
Priest  of  creation,  the  mysterious  yet  glorious 
link  between  the  material  and  roirituaL  On 
him  God  placed  his  Eden  robes  ttiat  he  might 


officiate  on  the  first  sabbatii  as  *  hoij  Levite 
before  the  Lord.  Paradise  was  the  temple 
prepared  for  him  by  his  Chreator.  in  which  to 
worship  the  Holyuid  Eternal  One.  It  was 
the  glory  of  man  ^at  God  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life^  and  made  him  a 
living  soul,  in  order  that  he  might  stand  as  the 
annointed  priest  in  the  midst  ol  the  great  con- 
gregation of  creation,  to  give  a  tongue  to  all 
around  him,  that,  through  him,  the  loud  anthem 
of  universal  adoration  might  rise  too.  And 
though  man  is  no  longer  nature*s  minister 
before  the  Lord,  and  no  longer  resembles  a 
walking  orange  tree  swinging  perfume  from 
every  uttle  censer  it  holds  up  to  the  air,  yet 

''That  day  God's  church  doth  still  confess, 
At  once  creation  and  redemption's  feast, 
Sign  of  A  world  called  forth,  »  world  foigiven." 

Woskl  Ver.  8.  Not  only  did  Adam  work 
before  the  Fall ;  but  also  nature  and  nature's 
CknL  From  the  particle  of  dust  at  our  feet  to 
man,  the  last  stroke  of  God's  handiwork,  all 
bear  the  impress  of  the  law  of  labour.  The 
earth,  as  has  been  said,  is  one  vast  laboratory, 
where  decomposition  and  re-formation  are  con- 
stantly going  on.  The  blastof  nature's  furnace 
never  ceases,  and  its  fires  never  bum  low.  The 
lichen  of  the  rook,  and  the  oak  of  the  forest^ 
each  works  outtheiuroblemof  its  own  existence. 
The  earthy  the  air  and  the  water  teem  with 
busy  Ufe.  The  poet  tells  ns  that  the  jovooM 
song  of  labour  sounds  out  from  the  million- 
voioed  earth,  Mid  the  rolling  spheres  join  the 
universal  chorus !  Therefore,  labour  is  not,  as 
Tupper  expresses  it,  the  curse  on  the  sons  of 
men  in  all  their  ways.    Bather— 

**  In  the  master^s  vineyard. 
Go  and  work  to-day  ; 
Be  no  useless  sluggard 
Standing  in  the  way.**— vBmuu. 

Healthy  Work!  Ver.  8.  It  is  not,  says 
one^  work  that  kills  men  ;  it  is  worry.  Work 
is  healthy ;  you  can  hardly  put  more  upon  a 
man  than  he  can  bear.  Afotion  is  all  nature's 
law.  Action  is  man's  salvation,  both  physical 
and  mental  Rest  is  ruin ;  therefore  he  only  is 
wise,  who  lays  himself  ont  to  work  till  life's 
latest  hour ;  and  that  is  the  man  who  will  live 
the  longest,  and  live  to  the  most  purpose. 
Work  gives  a  feeling  of  strength,  and  in  this 
our  highest  pleasure  consists.  It  is  vigour ; 
for  an  angel's  wing  would  droop  if  long  at 
rest.  As  an  Oriental  oouplet  expresses  tiie 
ideft  in  quaint  guise : — 

''Good  striving 
Brings  thriving ; 
Better  a  dog  who  worka 
Than  a  lion  who  shirks. 

Treel  Ver.  11.  A  tree,  called  the  man- 
chaneel,  grows  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  appear- 
ance is  very  attractive^  and  the  wood  of  it 
peculiarly  beantiful.    It  heart  a  kind  of  imit 
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nbling  the  golden  pippin.    This  fniit  looks 
yeiy  tempting,  and  smellB  veiy  fragrant — 

''Not  balm  new  bleeding  from  the  woimded 

tree, 
Nor  bless'd  Arabia  with  her  ipioj  fpcor% 
Snch  fragrance  yields.** 

But  to  eat  of  it  is  instant  death.  Its  sap  is 
so  poisonous  that^  if  a  few  drops  of  it  fall  on 
the  skin,  it  raises  blisters  and  occasions  great 
pain.  The  Indians  dip  their  arrows  in  the 
juice,  that  they  may  poison  their  enemies 
when  thej  wound  them. 

Paradise  I  Yer.  12.  To  dream  of  a  paradise  on 
earth  is  to  dream  of  what  never  can  be  realised. 
There  is,  however,  another  paradise  into  which 
we  may  enter— a  paradise  whose  gates  stand 
open  day  and  night — at  whose  doors  are  minis- 
ters of  grace  to  invite  us  to  enter^-within  whose 
precincts  are  the  Tree  of  Tafe  and  the  Water 
of  Life.  It  is  the  garden  of  His  Church.  Yet 
are  the  beauties  of  the  Gospel  paradise  nought 
compared  with  the  unfading  channs  of  the 
Heavenly  Eden.  A  traveller  in  the  east  was 
<moe  invited  to  see  the  glory  of  a  prince's 
garden.  It  was  the  night-blooming  cereut; 
glorious  indeed,  with  its  creamy  waxen  buds 
and  full  bloom  of  exquisite  form~  the  leaves  of 
the  caroUa  of  a  pale  golden  hue,  and  the  petals 
intensely  white.  He  saw  it  just  as  the  diort 
twilight  of  the  tropics  was  deepening  hito 
night,  and  the  beauteous  flowers  were  begin- 
ning to  exhale  their  wondrous  perfume.  But 
this  sweet  burst  of  glory  he  considered  as 
nothing  when,  at  the  midnight  hour,  he  saw 
the  plant  in  all  its  queenlike  radiance  at  perfect 
maturity,  as  the  full  glory  of  a  royal  garden 
revealed  to  his  eye.  So,  beautiful  as  was  the 
natural  paradise,  and  beautiful  as  is  the  spiritual 
paradise,  their  beauty  will  be  nothing  to  that 
of  the  upper  paradise. 

**  O  there  are  gardens  of  the  inmiortal  kind. 
That  crown  the  Heavenly  Eden*s  rising  hills 
With  beauty  and  with  sweets ; 
The  branches  bend  laden  with  life  and  bliss^** 

—  WaU$, 

Bden  and  Oethsemanel  Ver.  13*  We  com* 
pare  the  earthly  with  the  heavenly  paradise, 
but  do  we  contrast  Eden  with  GethsemaneT 
The  earthly  Eden  was  man's  Getbsemane — ^his 
garden  of  woe  and  sweat  The  Gethsemane  is 
man's  spiritual  Eden,  where  crimson  flowers 
bloom  brilliant  as  the  sunset  rays,  and  emit  an 
odour  sweeter  far  than  the  spicy  perfumes 
wafted  from  eastern  gardens.  It  has  been  very 
quaintly  put  thus : 

**  Sweet  Eden  was  the  arbour  oi  deUght, 
Yet  in  its  honey  flowers  our  poison  blew ; 
Sad  Gethsemane,  the  bower  of  baleful  nighty 
Where  Christ  a  health  of  poison  for  ns 

drew. 
Yet  all  our  honey  in  that  poison  grew." 
—Fletcher. 

Tree  of  Life!  Ver.  9.  In  Eastern  poetry 
they  tell  of  a  wondrous  tree,  on  which  grew 
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golden  apples  and  sflver  bells ;  and  orery  tfana 
the  breeze  went  b;  and  tossed  the  fragrant 
branches,  a  shower  of  those  golden  apples  fell, 
and  the  living  bells  chimed  and  tinkled  forth 
their  airy  ravishment.  On  the  gospel  tree 
there  grow  melodious  blossoms  ;  sweeter  bells 
than  those  which  mingled  with  the  pomegra- 
nates on  Aaron's  vest ;  holy  feel^gs,  heaven- 
taught  joys ;  and  when  the  wind  blowing  where 
he  listeth,  the  south  wind  waking,  when  tiie 
Holy  Spirit  breathes  upon  that  soul,  there  is 
the  shaking  down  of  mellow  fruits,  and  the 
flow  of  healthy  odours  all  around,  and  the  godi 
of  sweet  music,  where  gentle  tones  and  joyful 
echoings  are  wafted  through  the  recesses  of  ths 
soul.  Not  easily  explained  to  others,  and  too 
ethereal  to  define,  these  joys  are  on  that  ao* 
oount  bat  the  more  deJightfoL  The  sweet 
sense  id  forgiveness ;  the  oonsdoas  exerotse  of 
all  the  devout  affections,  and  grateful  and  ador- 
ing emotions  God-ward ;  the  lull  of  sinful  pas- 
sions, itself  ecstatic  music ;  an  exulting  sense 
of  the  security  of  the  well-ordered  covenant ; 
the  gladness  of  surety  righteousness,  and  the 
kindly  spirit  of  adoption,  encouraging  to  say, 
"  Abba,  Father,"  all  the  delightful  feelkgs 
which  the  Spirit  of  Gkxl  increases  or  creates, 
and  which  are  summed  up  in  that  comprehen- 
sive word,  "  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"— ■jEfowif- 

BlassinssI  Ver.  IC  Holmes  remarks 
that  a  man  may  look  long  enough  in  search  of 
particles  of  iron,  which  he  was  told  were  in  a 
dish  of  sand,  and  fail  to  detect  them.  But  let 
another  come,  and  sweep  a  magnet  through  the 
sand,  and  soon  the  invisible  partides  woi^d  be 
discerned  by  the  mere  power  of  attraction  I 
The  thankless  heart  is  Ulro  the  finger,  it  cannot 
see  the  innumerable— the  vast  and  varied  bless- 
ings. The  magnet  is  that  truly  grateful  spirit, 
which,  sweeping  through  the  earth,  discovers 
many  a  lioh  eaiihly  treasure. 

In  the  nine  heavens  are  eight  paradises^ 
Where  is  the  ninth  one  f    In  the  hunua 

heart 
Given  to  thee  are  those  eight  paradises, 
When  thou  the  ninth  one  hast  within  tby 

heart — OrieiUaL 

Helpmeet !  Yer.  18.  '*  For  Adam  was  not 
found  an  helpmeet"  This  was  an  anomaloos 
position.  All  the  beings  with  whom  hitherto  he 
had  come  in  contact  were  either  above  him  or 
below  him.  Noonewas  his  equal— Ae  teat  alone. 
Around  him  were  innumerable  servants ;  but 
the  wide  circle  of  his  empire  did  not  contain 
one  with  whom  he  could  reciprocate  affection 
— ^with  whom  he  could  in  all  points  sympathise. 
To  supply  this  blank  a  new  creation  had  to 
take  place— a  fairer  form  was  to  enrich  the 
earth  than  any  which  it  yet  contained. 

For  there's  that  sweetness  in  a  female  min^ 
Which  in  a  man,  we  cannot  hope  to  find.— 
PoB^freL 

Bomelhiities  1  Yer.  18.  The  dntiei  of 
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tic  Hfe— exerdsed  as  theymnst  be  in  retirement^ 
and  calling  forth  all  the  Bensibilities  of  the 
female — are  perhaps  as  neceaaary  to  the  full 
development  of  her  charms  as  the  shades  and 
shadows  are  to  the  rose ;  confirming  its  beauty, 
And  increasing  its  fragrance : — 

For  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good, 
▲nd  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 

MUUm. 

Vtadnlne  Solaoel  Yer.  18.  Washington 
Irving  likens  such  a  woman  to  the  vine.  As 
the  vine,  which  has  long  twined  its  graceful 
foliage  about  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it  in 
sunshine,  will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rifted 
by  the  thunderbolt^  ding  round  it  with  its 
caressing  tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered 
boughs;  so  it  ii  beautifully  ordered  by  Pro- 
vidence that  woman  should  be  man's  stay  and 
solace  when  smitten  with  sudden  calamity — 
Innding  up  the  broken  heart 

"Tis  woman's  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearty 
And  soften  the  bending  spirit's  smart ; 
And  to  light  in  this  world  of  sin  and  pain, 
The  lamp  of  love^  and  of  joy  again." — Anon, 

Wife-help !  Ver.  19.  Guelph,  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  was  besieged  in  his  castle,  and  com- 
pelled to  cf^itulate  to  the  Emperor  Conrad. 
His  lady  demanded  for  herself  and  the  other 
ladies  safe  conduct  to  *  place  of  safety,  with 
whatever  they  could  cany.  This  was  granted ; 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  ladies  ap- 
peared, carrying  their  husbands  on  their  bado. 
Thus  wives  aided  their  husbands :  and  never 


In  the  gayest  moods  in  tournament  or  eoort  did 
those  fair  dames  look  more  lovely. 

'*  TiB  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud ; 
'Tii  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  ad- 
mired."— Shakapeare, 

Woman  I  Ver.  10.  Haigrave  says  that  wo- 
men are  the  poetry  of  the  world  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  stars  are  the  poetry  of  heaven. 
Clear,  light-giving  harmonies^  women  are  the 
terrestrial  planets  that  rule  the  destinies  of 
mankind. 

"  Te  are  stars  ci  the  night,  ye  are  gems  of  the 
mom. 
Ye  are  dewdrops,  whose  lustme  illumines  the 
thorn." — Moore, 

Adam's  Sleep  I  Yer.  21.  When  we  look  at 
Adam  cast  into  a  deep  sleep,  we  uke  courage 
in  the  prospect  of  that  change  which  all  of  us 
must  undergo  ;  for  is  not  the  Jirst  man's  trance 
or  slumber  an  emblem  of  death  t  And  may 
not  God  enable  the  believer  to  yield  up  his 
spirit  at  last,  as  easily  as  Adam  did  his  rib  t 
It  was  Jehovah  who  cast  him  into  a  deep  sleqi^ 
and  it  is  Jehovah  Jesus  who  leads  the  saint 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
for  a  little  while.  Ctf  Stephen  we  read  that  he 
fell  asleep.  The  execradons  of  his  enemies  were 
yet  ringing  in  lus  ears,  when  God  caused  a 
deep  and  tranquil  repose  to  fall  upon  him. 

"  Sof  dy  within  that  resdng-place 

We  lay  their  wearied  lunbs,  and  bid  the 
clay 
Press  lightly  on  them  till  the  nif/ht  he  pattf 
And  the  far  east  give  note  of  coming  Dat. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Obitioal  Kotb8.~1.  Serpent.]  Heb.  na-ehaeh :  "so  called  from  its  hissing*  (Oesenius) ; 
"  named  perhaps  from  hissing  "  (Ftbrst) :  rendered  "  serpent "  by  Young,  Leeser,  Murphy,  and 
others  ;  ophie  by  the  Sept.,  and  eerpene  by  the  Yulg.  I^f.  Tayler  Lewis  (in  Lange's  Genesis) 
thinks  *'  the  name  may  have  been  given  to  the  serpent  from  its  gloray,  shining  appearance,  or 
more  likely  from  the  bright  glistening  of  the  eye."  The  main  point  is  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  suffident  reason  to  doubt  that  the  **  serpent  **  is  here  intended.  It  is  perhaps  of  more  import- 
ance to  attend  to  what  follows.  Was  more  subtle.]  This  ii  undoubtedly  an  inadequate  render- 
ing :  "  had  become  subtle  (or  crafty)  "  would  more  satisfactorily  render  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
original ;— in  whidi  the  following  points  are  observable.  (1)  The  meaning  of  the  root  hay  ah  as 
equivalent  to  hecofM,  —a  point  strangely  overlooked  by  lexicographers  and  expositors.  We  are 
glad  however  to  find  Driver  (Heb.  Tenses,  p.  206)  expressly  setting  this  forth  :  he  says  that 
hayah  is  "much  more  "  yiyftrai  than  toTi ;  Is.,  « much  more  **  hecomet  than  <•.  (2)  The  tenee, 
which  ii  here  the  perfect,  and  which,  to  suit  the  general  style  of  the  A.Y.,  ought  to  have  been 
rendered  as  a  pluperfect  (a  **  past  behind  a  past ")  :  **  had  become."  In  consistency  Murphy 
ought  to  have  so  rendered  the  word  in  this  place,  having  already  very  properly  translated  ch.  L  2 : 
**  And  the  earth  had  become  a  waste  and  a  vdd."  There  is  a  remarkable  sameness  of  construc- 
tion in  the  two  places,— extending  even  to  the  next  particular ;  viz.  :  (8)  The  emphatic  pre- 
cedence of  the  nominative,  a  circumstance  never  to  be  overlooked  in  Hebrew  composition.  As 
there :  "  But  thb  sabth  had  become  a  waste  and  a  void ;"  so  here  :  "  But  the  bxbpbnt  had 
become  crafty  beyond  all  the  living  creatures,"  &o.  This  alone  brings  out  the  force  and  feeling 
of  the  original  Strong  emphasis  implies  contrast ;  contrast  finds  no  more  than  due  expresdon 
in  the  admonitory  **  But,"  which  here  sounds  like  the  death-knell  of  paradise.  All  so  far  had 
gone  on  wdl :  "  Bur — thb  bbbpbnt  had  become  crafty."  Bow  t  We  are  not  at  this  time  in- 
lonned.  It  might  be  premature,  were  the  sacred  story  as  yet  to  attempt  to  tdL  What  we  have 
linoe  leamt»  however  (Bev«  xx.  2),  makes  this  strange,  lone  hint  one  of  deep  interest  to  the 
cefleoting  reader.— A4.  Ohembims.]    The  final  *<•"  k  supeifluous :  the  word  should  be  either 
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•* diertibim,"  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  "cherubs."  It  is  of  much  more  oonsequence  to 
know  and  remember  that  the  Heb.  has  the  de&iite  article.  This  is  very  significant.  It  implies 
that,  when  the  book  of  Genesis  was  written,  the  notion  of  "the  cherubim*'  had  become  "famlUar." 
Instead  of  wearying  the  reader  with  the  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  obviously  far-fetched 
conjectures  which  critics  have  indulged  in  as  to  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  chtrubf 
we  will  merely  say  that  perhaps  one  of  the  latest  and  simplest  explanations  is  the  best.  Fttrst 
regards  the  root  {k-r-b)  as  meaning  '*  to  seize,  catch,  lay  hold  of ;"  and  compares  with  it  the 
Sanscrit  gribh,  Persian  giriften,  Greek  yfw^  7fvf  i  German  grip,  hrip^  greif,  Ac  If,  as  he 
says,  the  word  is  an  "abstract,"  and  signifies  "the  seizing,  laying  hold  of,"  even  so  a  r^y 
Implication  of  the  term  to  the  objects  intended  may  be  made.  But  if,  as  we  venture  to  think, 
hurubh  is  simply  a  pure  pastive,  then  the  meaning  yielded  by  it  would  be  "  the  seized  ones,** 
^the  laid  hold  of  ones,"  ''the  possessed  ones," — than  which  a  more  fitting  significance  could 
scarcely  be  imagined  (of.  especially  Ps.  xviii.  10 ;  box.  1 ;  Ez.  x.)  On  the  one  hand,  the  cherubim 
laid  hold  of  and  enchased  the  divine  glory ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  divine  power  laid  hold  of  and 
directed  these  upbearen  of  the  divine  majesty, 

MAIN  E0MILETIC8  OF  THE  PARAORAPff.-r-Vtrml'^. 

The  First  Great  Temptation. 

It  is  well  for  the  military  general  to  study  the  plan  and  the  history  of  great 
battles  that  have  been  fought  in  the  past,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  how  best 
to  order  and  arrange  his  troops  in  the  event  of  war.  So  human  life  is  a  great 
moral  campaign.  The  battle-field  is  the  soul  of  man.  The  conflicting  powers 
are  Satan  and  humanity,  good  and  evil..  In  the  history  of  the  first  great 
temptation  of  our  first  parents  we  have  a  typical  battle,  in  which  we  see  the 
methods  of  satanic  approach  to  the  soul,  ana  which  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
contemplate.  It  is  well  to  learn  how  to  engage  in  the  moral  conflicts  of  life, 
before  we  are  actually  called  into  them.  Every  day  should  find  us  better 
warriors  in  the  service  of  right 

I.  That  the  human  soul  is  frequently  tempted  by  a  dire  foe  of  unusual 
subtlety.  "  Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field." 
1.  T%e  tempter  of  human  souls  is  subtile.  He  presents  himself  to  the  soul  of 
man  in  the  most  insidious  forms,  in  the  most  fascinating  ways,  and  with  the 
most  alluring  promises.  He  endeavours  to  make  men  think  when  in  the  service 
of  God,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  grand  mysteries  of  the  universe,  that  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  of  which  they  dare  not  eat,  contains  the  secret  of  their  lives,  and 
that  if  they  will,  contrary  to  the  Divine  command,  partake  of  it,  they  will  step 
into  the  Supreme  temple  of  wisdom.  Hence  the  curiosity  of  man  is  awakened. 
A  strange  fascination  takes  possession  of  his  spirit.  He  is  led  to  violate  the 
Divine  behest.  Or,  the  devil  will  tell  men  that  in  the  service  of  God,  they  are 
deprived  of  liberty  ;  and  for  the  freedom  of  coodness  he  offers  them  the  wild 
license  of  sin,  and  lured  by  this  hope  he  gets  them  to  eat  forbidden  firuit.  Satan 
has  many  schemes  by  which  to  lead  men  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in 
opposition  to  their  own  moral  welfare.  He  can  adapt  himself  to  any  circum- 
stance. He  can  make  use  of  any  agency.  He  often  comes  to  us  when  we  are 
lonely.  He  has  access  to  our  most  b^uti^l  Edens.  2.  The  tempter  of  human  souls 
is  malignant  God  had  just  placed  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  lovely  garden  of  Eden. 
These  two  progenitors  of  the  race  were  made  in  His  image,  were  prepared  ft>r 
healthful  toil,  and  for  all  innocent  pleasure.  They  were  happy  in  each  other. 
They  were  supremely  happy  in  their  God.  The  new  creation  was  their 
heritage.  How  malignant  the  person  who  can  seek  artfully  to  dim  a  picture  so 
lovely,  or  destroy  a  happiness  so  pure.  Only  a  fallen  angel  could  have  conceived 
the  thought.  Only  a  devil  could  have  wrought  it  into  action.  He  is  unmoved 
by  pity.  His  mission  is  the  interruption  of  human  enjojrment.  And  we  see 
him  fulfilling  it  on  every  page  of  human  life  and  history.  3.  The  tempter  of 
human  souls  is  courageous.    We  almost  wonder  that  Satan  dared  to  venture 
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into  the  new  and  lovely  paradise  which  God  had  made  for  onr  first  parents. 
Would  not  God  expel  him  at  once  ?  Would  nob  Eve  instinctively  recognize  him 
notwithstanding  his  disguised  appearance,  and  his  bland  approach  to  her. 
Might  not  such  thoughts  as  these  pass  within  his  mind.  If  they  did  he  would 
not  long  jrield  to  them.  Satan  is  bold  aud  adventuresome.  He  will  approach 
the  first  parents  of  the  race,  to  seek  their  ruin,  even  though  heaven  may  be 
their  helper.  He  will  tempt  the  Lord  of  the  universe  with  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world.    He  knows  no  tremor.    He  is  best  met  by  humility. 

II-  That  the  Tempter  seeks  to  engage  the  human  soul  in  oonTersation  and 
controversy. — "  And  he  said  unto  the  woman.  Yea,  hath  God  said.  Ye  shall 
not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden."  Life  is  a  beautiful  garden  in  which  man 
must  find  work,  and  in  which  he  may  find  pleasura  But  there  are  trees  in  it 
which  are  environed  bv  Divine  and  reauisite  restrictions.  The  forbidden  plants 
are  known  to  man.  They  are  revealed  to  him  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  by  his 
own  conscience.  Hence  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Man  need  not  be  taken 
unawares.  But  in  reference  to  certain  phases  of  human  life  Satan  seeks  to  hold 
controversy  with  the  human  souL  1.^  He  seeks  to  hold  controversy  with  human 
Botds  that  he  may  render  t/tem  impatient  of  the  moral  restrictions  of  life.  He 
does  not  seek  to  talk  to  Eve  about  the  tilll^s;e  of  the  garden,  or  about  the  many 
trees  of  which  she  was  at  liberty  to  eat,  but  only  about  this  one  tree  of  which  she 
and  her  husband  were  forbidden  to  partake.  In  this  we  see  the  devil's  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  also  the  cunning  of  his  fallen  intellect.  Men  are  far 
more  impatient  of  their  restrictions  than  they  are  mindful  of  their  liberty,  and 
hence  are  sensitive  to  any  reference  made  thereto.  Hence  the  creat  effort  of 
Satan  is  to  lead  men  astray  not  chiefly  by  questioning  the  theology  of  the 
Bible,  but  by  directing  their  attention  to  the  limits  that  it  places  upon  their 
conduct.  When  you  begin  to  question  the  right  or  wrong  of  any  action,  that 
18  the  first  indication  that  Sattui  is  seeking  to  hold  a  controversy  with  your 
aoul,  as  you  need  never  have  a  doubt  as  to  whether  you  should  eat  the  fruit  of 
the  forbidden  tree.  Never  let  the  devil  make  you  impatient  of  the  laws  of 
moral  rectitude.  When  he  reminds  you  of  the  one  tree  of  which  you  may  not 
eat,  then  show  him  all  the  other  trees  in  the  garden  which  are  at  your  entire 
disposal.  The  restrictions  of  life  are  few,  but  they  are  real  and  far  reaching. 
They  relate  to  the  destiny  of  the  souL  2.  He  seeks  to  hold  controversy  with 
human  soiUs  that  he  may  insidiously  awaken  within  them  thoughts  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  God.  The  woman  in  response  to  the  serpent  said  that  God 
had  forbidden  them  to  eat  of  the  tree.  Satan  continues  the  argument  from 
the  same  point.  He  states  that  God  had  told  her  a  lie !  Sin  always  commences 
here.  The  moment  a  soul  holds  controversy  about  the  moral  character  of  God, 
is  the  moment  of  its  fall  The  man  who  believes  God  to  be  untruthfrii,  must 
and  will  be  untruthful  himself.  We  are  good  and  saTe  in  proportion  as  we 
reverence  and  love  the  character  of  God.  Satan  intimates  to  Eve  that  he 
knows  as  much  about  the  tree  as  God  did,  and  that  she  was  justified  in 
crediting  his  statement  as  much  as  the  Divine.  ^  This  is  the  one  effort  of  the 
devil,  to  substitute  himself  to  the  human  soul,  in  the  place  of  God.  He  still 
seeks  to  make  men  worship  him.  3  He  seeks  to  hold  controversy  with  human 
mnds  that  he  may  lead  them  to  yield  to  the  lust  of  the  eye.  "  For  God  doth 
know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye 
shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  ^ood  and  evil.  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the 
tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,"  &c.  This  is  the 
artifice  of  Satan,  to  get  men  to  remove  from  the  true  basis  of  moral  life.  The 
true  basis  of  moral  conduct  is,  as  Eve  had  just  intimated,  the  Word  of  God. 
But  now  she  is  making  desire  the  basis  of  her  conduct.  In  the  processes  of 
temptation  there  are  not  merely  the  solicitations  of  the  devil  to  lead  the  soul 
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away  from  right,  but  there  are  also  the  brilliant  appearances  of  the  thinss  we  see. 
The  tree  is  often  pleasant  to  the  eyes.  Temptation  always  famishes  its  dupe  with 
an  excuse.  Eve  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food.  There  is  a  gradual 
progress  to  sin.  First  vou  talk  with  the  devil.  Then  you  believe  the  devil. 
Tlien  you  obey  the  aevil.  Then  you  are  conquered  by  the  deviL  Never 
make  lust  the  basis  of  life.    If  you  do  you  will  fall  irretrievably. 

IIL  That  the  Tempter  seeks  to  make  one  soul  his  ally  in  the  seduction  of 
another.  "  She  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her 
husband  with  her ;  and  he  did  eat."  Eve  little  thought  at  the  commencement 
of  her  interview  with  the  serpent,  what  would  be  its  end.  One  conversation 
with  the  devil  may  eternally  ruin  a  soul.  He  is  a  pleasing  interlocutor.  But 
he  is  false.  We  observe  that  he  tempted  Eve  first.  He  probably  thought  that 
he  would  the  more  readily  win  the  weak  one  to  his  design.  And  when  the 
devil  lures  a  man's  wife  to  evil,  it  is  a  bad  omen  for  her  husband.  She  will 
probably  become  his  tempter.  The  domestic  relationships  of  life  are  fraught 
with  the  mbst  awfril  possibilities  of  good  or  evil  to  human  souls.  A  wicked 
wife  may  be  the  moral  ruin  of  a  family.  See  the  crafty  policy  of  hell.  Never 
join  yourself  in  league^  with  Satan  to  tempt  another  soul  to  eviL  Satan  is 
irfter  all  sadly  efifective  in  his  work. 

IV,  That  the  human  soul  soon  awakes  from  the  subtle  vision  of  temptation 
to  find  that  it  has  been  deluded  and  mined.  *'  And  the  eyes  of  both  were 
opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked;  and  they  sewed  fig  leaves 
together,  and  made  themselves  aprons."  1.  That  the  human  soul  soon  awakes 
jrom  the  charming  vision  of  temptation.  Temptation  is  a  charming  vision  to 
the  souL  The  tree  looks  gigantic.  The  fruit  looks  rich  and  ripe,  and  its  colour 
begins  to  glow  more  and  yet  more,  then  it  is  plucked  and  eaten.  Then  comes 
the  bitter  taste.  The  sad  recollection.  The  moment  of  despair.  To  Adam 
and  Eve  sin  was  a  new  experience.  It  was  an  experience  they  would  have  been 
better  and  happier  without.  No  man  is  the  better  for  the  woful  experience 
of  evil  2.  That  the  human  soul,  awakening  from  the  vision  oj  temptation,  is 
cmisoious  of  moral  nakedness.  The  tempter  promised  that  Adam  and  Eve 
should  become  wise  and  divine,  whereas  they  beoGune  foolish  and  naked.  In  the 
strange  effort  to  become  divine  they  became  mortal.  Sin  always  brings  shame, 
a  sh^e  it  deeply  feels  but  cannot  hide.  How  sad  the  destitution  of  a  soul 
that  has  fallen  from  God.  3.  That  the  human  soul  awakening  from  the  vision 
of  temptation,  conscious  of  its  moral  nakedness,  seeks  to  provide  a  clothing  of  its 
own  device.  Adam  and  Eve  sewed  fig  leaves  together  to  make  them  aprons. 
Sin  must  have  a  covering.  ^  It  is  often  ingenious  in  making  and  sewing  it 
together.  But  its  covering  is  always  unworthy  and  futile.  Man  cannot  of 
himself  clothe  his  soul.    Only  the  righteousness  of  Christ  can  effectually  hide 


his  moral  nakedness. 


JeniB,  thy  Blood  and  RighteoiuneM 
My  beauty  are,  my  fflorions  dress  ; 
^Midst  flaming  worlds,  in  these  airay'df 
With  joy  shafi  I  lift  np  my  head. 


Lessons  : — 1,  To  beware  of  the  subtlety  of  the  devil.  2.  Never  to  hold  converse 
with  Satan.  3.  Never  to  yield  to  the  tust  of  the  eye.  4.  Never  to  tempt  another 
*o  eviL 

BUGGE8TIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  1.  The  Serpent.  that  the  evil  spirit  is  to  be  understood 

Almost  throughout  the  East  the  in  this  narrative  of  Genesis.    Tet  not 

serpent  was  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  only  did  the  East  in  general  look  on 

principle  of  eviL     Some  writers  deny  the  serpent  as  an  emblem  of  the  spirit 
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of  evil^  but  the  earliest  traces  of  Jewish 
or  Ghnstian  interpretations  all  point 
to  this.  The  evil  one  is  constantly 
called  bjr  the  Jews  **  the  old  serpent  ' 
(Ifev.  xn.  9).  Some  have  thought 
that  no  serpent  appeared,  but  only  that 
evil  one,  wno  is  called  the  serpent ;  but 
then  he  could  not  have  been  said  to  be 
"  more  subtil  than  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field."  The  reason  why  Satan  took  the 
form  of  a  beast  remarkable  for  its 
subtlety  may  have  been  that  so  Eve 
might  be  the  less  upon  her  guard. 
New  as  she  was  to  all  creation,  she  may 
not  have  been  surprised  at  speech  in  an 
animal  which  apparently  possessed  al- 
most human  sagacity  [Speakers*  Com- 
mentary\ 

"  Fit  Teasel,  fittest  Imp  of  fraud  •  •  • 
.  .  .  For  in  the  wily  snake 
-Whateyer  sleights   none   wonld   wmfiiAoii 

mark, 
As  from  Ids  wit  and  nature  subtlety 
Proceeding,  which  in  other  beasts  observed, 
Donbt  might  beget  of  diabolic  power, 
Acttre  within,  beyond  the  sense  of  brute/* — 
Paradise  LoiL 

But  to  anyone  who  reads  the  narra- 
tive carefully  in  connection  with  the 
pevious  history  of  the  creation,  and 
bears  in  mind  that  man  is  here  described 
as  exalted  far  above  all  the  rest  of  the 
animal  world,  not  only  by  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  created  in  the  image 
of  God  and  invested  with  dominion 
over  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth,  but 
also  because  God  breathed  into  him 
the  breath  of  life,  and  no  helpmeet  for 
him  was  found  among  the  oeasts  of 
the  field,  and  also  that  this  superiority 
was  manifest  in  the  gift  of  speech, 
which  enabled  him  to  dve  names  to 
all  the  rest — ^a  thing  which  they,  as 
speechless,  were  unable  to  perform — ^it 
must  be  at  once  apparent  that  it  was 
not  from  the^  serpent,  as  a  sagacious 
and  craftv  animal,  that  the  temptation 
inroceeded,  but  that  the  serpent  was 
simply  the  tool  of  that  evil  spirit  who 
is  met  with  in  the  further  course  of  the 
world's  history  under  the  name  of 
Satan.  When  the  serpent,  therefore, 
is  introduced  as  speaking,  and  that 
just  as  if  it  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  thoughts  of  God  Himself,  the 
qieaking  must  have  emanated^  not  firom 


the  seipent,  but  fix>m  a  superior  spirit, 
which  had  taken  possession  of  the  ser- 

?mt  for  the  sake  of  seducing  man.  . .  . 
he  serpent  is  not  a  merely  symbolical 
term  applied  to  Satan ;  nor  was  it  only 
the  form  which  Satan  assumed ;  but  it 
was  a  real  serpent,  perverted  by  Satan 
to  be  the  instrument  of  his  temptation 
[Keil  and  Delitzsch.] 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  com- 
mentators tliat  the  serpent,  prior  to  the 
Fall,  moved  along  in  an  erect  attitude^ 
as  Milton  (Far,  L.  ix.  496)  : 

**  Not  with  indented  waTB 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  rew^ 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds  that  towered 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  : 


But  it  is  quite  clear  that  an  erect  mode 
of  progression  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  structure  of  a  serpent,  whose 
motion  on  the  ground  is  beautifully 
eflFected  by  the  mechanism  of  the  ver- 
tebral column  and  the  multitudinous 
ribs,  which,  forming  as  it  were  so  many 
pairs  of  levers,  enable  the  animal  to 
move  its  bodv  from  place  to  place; 
consequently,  had  the  snakes  before  the 
fall  moved  in  an  erect  attitude,  they 
must  have  been  formed  on  a  different 
plan  altogether.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  saurian  reptiles,  such  as  the  Saun 
rophis  tetradactylus  and  the  Chamae' 
saura  anguina  of  South  Africa,  which 
in  external  form  are  very  like  serpents, 
but  with  quasi-feet ;  indeed,  even  in 
the  boa -constrictor,  underneath  the 
skin  near  the  extremity",  there  exist 
rudimentary  legs ;  some  have  been  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  snakes  before 
the  Fall  were  similar  to  the  Saurophis, 
Such  an  hypothesis,  however,  is  un- 
tenable, for  ail  the  fossil  ophedia  that 
have  hitherto  been  found  differ  in  no 
essential  respect  from  modem  repre- 
sentations of  that  order ;  it  is,  more- 
over, beside  the  mark,  for  the  words  of 
the  curse,  "  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou 
go,"  are  as  characteristic  of  the  pro- 
gression of  a  saurophoid  serpent  before 
the  Fall  as  of  a  true  ophidian  after  it. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  con- 
clude from  the  language  of  Scripture 
that  the  serpent  underwent  any  change 
of  form  on  account  of  the  part  it  played 
in  the  history  of  the  Fail  The  sun 
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and  the  moon  were  in  the  heavens  long 
before  they  were  appointed  "  for  signs 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and 
years."  The  typical  form  of  the  ser- 
pent and  its  mode  of  progression  were 
m  all  probability  the  same  before  the 
Fall  as  after  it ;  but  subsequent  to  the 
Fall  its  form  and  progression  were  to 
be  regarded  with  hatred  and  disgust  by 
all  mankind,  and  thus  the  animal  was 
cursed  "  above  all  cattle,"  and  a  mark 
of  condemnation  was  for  ever  stamped 
upon  it  [Students'  Old  Testament  His- 
tory, by  Dr.  Smith\ 

The  trial  of  our  lirst  progenitors  was 
ordained  }aj  Ood,  because  probation 
was  essential  to  their  spiritual  develop- 
ment and  self-determination.  But  as  , 
He  did  not  desire  that  they  should  be 
tempted  to  their  fall,  He  would  not 
suffer  Satan  to  tempt  them  in  a  way 
which  should  surpass  their  human 
capacity.  The  tempted  might  there- 
fore have  resisted  the  tempter.  If,  in- 
stead of  approaching  them  in  the  form 
of  a  celestial  being,  in  the  likeness  of 
God,  he  came  in  that  of  a  creature,  not 
only  fax  inferior  to  God,  but  far  below 
themselves,  they  could  have  no  excuse 
for  allowing  a  mere  animal  to  persuade 
them  to  break  the  commandment  of 
God.  For  they  had  been  made  to  have 
dominion  over  the  beasts,  and  not  to 
take  their  own  law  Arom  them.  More- 
over, the  fact  that  an  evil  spirit  was 
approaching  them  in  the  serpent  could 
hardly  be  concealed  from  tnem.  Its 
spei^ng  alone  must  have  suggested 
that;  for  Adam  had  already  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  beasts, 
and  had  not  found  one  among  them  re- 
sembling himself— not  one,  therefore, 
endowed  with  reason  and  speech.  The 
substance  of  theaddress,  too,  was  enough 
to  prove  that  it  wasno  good  spirit  which 
sps^e  through  the  serpent,  but  one  at 
enmity  with  God.  Hence,  when  they 
paid  attention  to  what  he  said,  they 
were  altogether  without  excuse  \Keu 
and  Delitzsch], 

Wit  unsanctified  is  a  fit  tool  for  the 
devil  to  work  withal  [Trapp],  ^ 

1.  The  time  of  this  temptation.    2 
The  place  of  this  temptation.    8.  The 
issue  of  this  temptation. 
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The  devil's  advice  ; — 1.  It  is  freely 
given.  2.  It  is  wofuUy  misleading. 
3.  It  is  counter  to  the  Divine  com- 
mand. 4  It  is  blandly  proffered.  5. 
It  is  often  taken. 

It  is  the  usual  custom  of  Satan  to 
tempt  men  before  they  are  confirmed 
by  habit  in  the  course  of  goodness ; — 

1.  Because  he  envies  man's  happiness. 

2.  Because  he  hopes  more  readily  to 
effect  his  mkchief.  3.  Let  the  newly 
converted  prepare  for  him. 

Satan  contrives  mischief  against 
those  who  never  provoke  him. 

No  place  nor  employment  can  free 
us  from  the  assault,  of  Satan : — 1.  He 
tempted  our  first  parents  in  Paradise. 

2.  Eli's  sons  in  the  tabernacle.  3. 
Christ  in  the  wilderness.  ^ 

Though  Satan  is  the  author  of  temp- 
tation he  cares  not  to  be  seen  as  suck 

Satan  usually  makes  choice  of  those 
instruments  which  he  finds  fittest  for 
the  compassing  of  his  own  wicked  ends. 

Cunning  persons  are  dangerous. 

No  advantage  can  assure  a  child  of 
God  from  the  temptations  of  Satan  : — 
r  Not  holiness.  2.  Not  tiie  expe- 
rience of  God's  mercies.  3.  Not  vio- 
tories  in  past  spiritual  contests. 

Satan: — 1.  His  power.  2.  His  malice* 

3.  His  cunning.    4.  His  diligence. 
The  devil's  assistants: — 1.  Our  lusts 

within.  2.  Our  world  without.  3.  Our 
own  moral  weakness. 

Solitariness  is  many  times  a  snare : 
— 1.  It  yields  advantage  to  temptation. 
2.  It  gives  the  greater  opportunity  to 
commit  sin  unseen  by  men.  3.  It  de- 
prives men  of  help  by  advice. 

Satan's  main  end  is  man's  destruo- 
tion  by  turning  away  his  heart  from 
God. 

It  is  usual  with  Satan  and  his  in- 
struments to  pretend  the  good  of  those 
they  intend  to  destroy : — 1.  Consider 
the  being  who  makes  the  promise. 
2.  Serioudy  consider  whether  it  is  a 
real  good  promise.  3.  Contemplate 
under  what  condition  they  tender  the 
things  to  us. 

It  is  a  dangerous  snare  for  a  man  to 
have  his  eyes  too  much  fixed  upon  his 
wants. 

The  nature  of  man  is  apt  Iqr  tiie  art 
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and  policy  of  Satan  to  be  carried 
against  all  restraint  and  subjection. 

Man's  fall  is  as  needful  to  be  known 
as  his  best  estate. 

The  devil  may  give  forth  a  human 
voice  to  dumb  and  speechless  crea- 
tures. 

It  is  the  devil's  great  plot  in  tempt- 
in|r  man  to  destruction,  to  corrupt  the 
mind. 

Verse  9.  It  la  dangerous  to  talk 
freely  to  persons  of  whom  we  have  no 
knowledge. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  debate 
evident  and  known  trutha 

Blasphemous  suggestions  ought  not 
to  be  neard  without  indignation : — 
!•  To  manifest  our  zeal  for  God's 
honour  and  tmtL  2.  To  secure  our- 
selves from  a  further  assault  3.  To 
prevent  the  hardening  of  the  soul 
agamst  wicked  suggestions. 

The  goodness  and  bounty  of  Gh)d  to 
men  is  a  sad  aggravation  of  sin. 

Creatures  must  vindicate  God's  good- 
ness, though  Satan  detract  from  it. 

Man  knows  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  life. 


Verse  3.  When  we  remember  the 
law  of  God,  we  must  set  before  us  the 
sanction  annexed  thereto:' — 1.  For 
God's  honour.  2.  For  our  necessity. 
3.  For  our  victorv. 

When  we  recall  the  law  of  (}od,  we 
should  remember  the  giver  of  it 

It  is  hard  to  bring  man's  heart  to 
submit  to,  and  bear  with  patience  any 
yoke  of  restraint. 

Whoever  will^  not  be  entangled  by 
allurements  to  sin,  must  not  come  near 
them. 

The  slighting  of  the  curse  of  the 
law,  makes  way  to  the  transgressing  of 
the  law. 

Acknowledgement  of  God's  law  will 
more  heartily  condemn  the  soul  that 
sinneth. 

The  least  doubt  about  the  truth  of 
God's  threatenings  makes  the  soul  more 
bold  to  sin. 

"Neither  shall y$ touch  it.'*  This  is 
of  the  woman's  own  addition,  and  of  a 
good  intention  doubtless.  For  after- 
wards, when  she  had  drunk  in  more  of 
the  serpent's  deadly  poison,  from  gazing 
upon  tne  fruit,  she  fell  to  gaping  after 
it,  from  touching  to  tasting  ilrapp]. 


Tee  Fnurr  Lib.    Verse  4 


Sin  entered  our  world  hy  falBebood.  As  tin 
was  thus  introdnoed,  so  it  has  been  yeiy  mainly 
sustained  and  propagated  by  lies ;  so  says  the 
Apostle  John,  and  gives  evidences  of  its  truth. 

I.  At  the  anther  of  this  first  lis.  Satan— the 
devil— the  deoeiver^are  the  titles  given  him 
in  Scripture,  and  Jesus  says  of  him.  He  ii  a 
liar,  and  the  father  of  lies,  John  viii  ii.  No 
doubt  this  was  soenic  or  dramatic,  witii  the 
tree  in  sight,  as  the  conversation  was  held. 
Here  is  the  earthly  fountain  of  falsehood,  and 
the  author  of  the  first  lie. 

n.  Th«  nature  of  the  lit  uttered.  **  Ye  shall 
not  surely  die."  Observe,  it  was  the  direct  fal- 
sification of  God's  threatening,  in  absolute  con- 
tradiction ci  God's  own  Word.    (Gren.  ii  17.) 

m.  It  was  a  most  daring  and  presumptnoiu 
lie.  The  height  of  desperate  eflFrontery.  A 
ehallen^  of  ti^e  Almighty.  Bold  oolBdon  with 
the  God  and  Greater  of  the  universe. 

IV.  It  was  a  most  malignant  and  enTions  lie. 
Thoe  can  be  no  doubt  that  Satan  saw  and 
envied,  and  then  hated  the  first  human  pair  in 
their  innocenor  and  blessedness ;  and  now, 
serpent  like,  he  fascinates,  and  throws  his 
bondd  speU  with  litel  aoomaqr  <nrer  the  rea^ 


listeners,  and  then  inserts  the  potsonons  and 
Tenemous  iniquity  and  ruin  into  the  souL 

Y.  It  was  a  dettraetlTe,  mnrderons  Ue.  So 
Jesus  connects  the  first  lie  with  the  murder  it 
effected  It  slew  our  first  parents — destroyed 
their  innocency—- blinded  their  minds— defiled 
their  consciences — and  overspread  the  soul  with 
leprous  defilement  and  guilt ;  and,  as  God  had 
said,  death  not  only  arrested  our  first  parents, 
and  bound  them  with  chains  and  fetters  as 
guilty  and  oondenmed  before  Him. 

▼I.  It  was  the  germ  of  all  nnrealnesi  and 
deception  that  should  enrse  mankind.  Now 
crookedness,  illusion  and  deceit  began  their 
career.  The  false  in  all  its  forms  and  shades 
is  traceable  to  tins  first  lie.  All  ignorance — 
aU  error — all  superstition — all  base  fear — all 
inward  treason  of  heart,  took  their  rise  here. 
It  poisoned  the  moral  1  lood,  degenerated  the 
race,  and  introduced  eveiy  hideous  deformity 
and  foul  impurity  into  the  human  family  and 
species. 

yn.  It  was  a  lying  entanglement  fh>m  which 
bnmanityeonld  not  extricate  itself.  Man  could 
rush  into  darkness,  but  could  not  find  his  way 
back  to  light  and  day— he  could  fall,  but  not 
vastore  himsnif    ho  could  dis^  bj  chooabig  to 
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do  80y  bnt  he  ootild  not  resnscit&te  or  raise 
himself  again  to  life.  The  Divine  image  was 
effaced — the  Divine  Spirit  exorcised — the  soul 
in  its  original  glory  destroyed. 

Yin.  Jeaof ,  the  Divine  Truth,  came  to  de- 
liver Of  firom  this  lie  and  its  results.  He  was 
immediately  promised  as  the  woman's  con- 
quering seed — He  came,  and  was  manifested 
to  des&oy  the  works  of  the  devil — He  over- 
came him  in  the  wildemess,  cast  him  and  his 
demons  out  of  the  bodies  and  sonis  of  men — 
He  overthrew  him  on  the  Cross,  entered  his 
domains  of  death,  and  opened  a  royal  passage 
through  the  tomb,  and  opened  the  gates  of 
the  seoond  paradise  to  all  believers.  Hence, 
observe — 

IX.  The  Oospel  ii  the  deUvering  power  from 
8atan*i  fEOsehoodB.  Christ  is  the  Author  and 
Prince  of  truth — His  Word  is  truth — He 
makes  this  Word  His  own  power  to  salvation. 
This  is  the  remedy  for  Satan's  falsehood  and 
malignity.  By  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  Truth 
He  regenerates,  sanctifies,  and  makes  meet  for 
eternal  glory.  By  this  lEKs  saved  people  defy 
Satan,  and  overcome  his  machinations  and  lies. 
The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  kingdom  of 
truth— this  truth  of  Christ  is  to  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  and  renew  the  world  in 
true  holiness,  and  bring  down  the  Tabernacle 
of  God  from  heaven  to  earth. — (Dr.  Bums.) 

Verse  4.  Once  3rielding  to  the 
tempter's  charm  gives  him  greater 
boldness. 

It  is  the  devil's  method  to  draw 
souls  from  doubting  God's  truth  to 
deny  it. 

It  is  a  strong  delusion  of  Satan  to 
persuade  a  sinner  that  he  shall  not  die. 

It  is  the  initial  property  of  the 
tempter  to  be  a  liar,  to  deny  what 
God  affirms. 

The  tempter  deals  in  equivocations 
with  double  words  and  senses. 

There  is  no  truth  of  God  so  clear 
and  manifest  which  Satan  dare  not 
contradict : — 1.  Because  he  is  a  liar. 
2.  Because  it  concerns  him  to  con- 
tradict fundamental  truths.  3.  Be- 
cause he  understands  the  corruption 
of  the  human  heart. 

Satan  never  makes  use  of  God's 
word,  but  for  mischief. 

Verse  5.    Satan  in  all  his  promises 

ves  men  no  ground  to  buud  upon 

•ut  his  own  bare  word. 

Discontent  at  our  present  condition 

is  a  dangerous  temptation  of  Satan : — 

1.  Of  unthankfulness  to  God.    2.  Of 
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disgust  to  our  own  heart.  3.  Of  OAvy 
with  our  neighbours. 

Self  love  and  seeking  is  one  of 
Satan's  most  dangerous  snares. 

Satan  tempts  us  to  sin,  not  only  in 
our  pleasures  and  delights,  but  also  in 
our  duties : — 1.  Because  then  we  feel 
most  secure.  2.  Because  then  he  will 
corrupt  our  best  endeavours.  3.  Let 
us  look  carefully  at  the  motive  of  our 
best  duties. 

The  searching  after  the  knowledge 
of  unnecessary  things  is  one  of  Satan's 
snares. 

The  special  end  that  Satan  persuades 
wicked  men  to  aim  at  is  that  they  may 
be  as  gods: — 1.  To  excel  alone.  2. 
To  be  independent.  3.  To  be  com- 
manded by  none.  4.  To  give  account 
to  none. 

It  is  Satan's  policy  to  draw  men 
to  depend  upon  the  creature,  for  that 
which  only  God  can  give. 

Satan's  preferments  are  abasements. 

Hasty  resolutions  prove  commonly 
dangerous  in  the  issue. 

The  nearer  things  are  to  be  enjoyed, 
the  more  stronglv  the  heart  is  affected 
by  them  : — 1.  Then  let  us  fix  our  eyes 
on  our  mercies.  2.  Try  to  make  the 
future  present  to  our  vision.  3.  Think 
of  the  shortness  of  this  present  life. 

It  is  a  strong  temptation  on  man 
to  persuade  enlightening  by  sinning. 

In  all  the  light  pretended,  Satan 
intends  nothing  but  experience  of 
nakedness  and  shame. 

Verse  6.  Man  brought  by  Satan  to 
unbelief  is  prepared  for  any  wicked- 
ness. 

Hearts  slighting  God's  word  are 
given  up  to  Satan  to  believe  lies. 

Hearts  so  seduced  call  that  good 
which  God  calls  evil. 

Unbelief  makes  souls  judge  that 
meat  which  is  poison  and  death  by 
God's  word. 

Unbelief  stirs  up  lust  in  the  eye, 
to  that  which  we  snould  loathe. 

Forbidden  things  soonest  stir  up 
sinful  desires. 

Lust  persuadeth  there  is  wisdom  to 
be  had,  where  there  is  nothing  but  ex« 
perience  of  evil 
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The  woman  was  first  in  the  trans- 
gression, but  the  man  equal 

Agi^yated  beyond  all  sin  is  the  finst 
transgression,  being  done  wilfully, 
against  such  a  Grod  and  such  endow- 
ments. 

Just  is  it  with  God  to  suffer  men  to 
&11,  that  choose  it  rather  than  stead- 
fJEistness  in  his  word. 

Things  usually  appear  to  us  as  we 
stand  affected  toward  them  in  our 
hearts. 

It  is  dangerous  to  a  man  to  fix  his 
senses  upon  enticing  objects. 

Men  are  easilydrawn  to  believe,  and 


hope  anything  of  that  which  they 
desire. 

Man  is  an  ill  chooser  of  his  own 
good. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  Satan  to 
draw  any  man  to  sin  without  his  own 
consent. 

They  that  sin  themselves  are  com- 
monly seducers  of  others  to  sin. 

One  that  is  fallen  into  sin  is  many 
times  most  dangerous  to  his  nearest 
friends : — 1.  Because  they  are  apt  to 
communicate  the  eviL  2.  Because 
they  are  powerful  to  prevail  with 
friends.    3.  In  daily  commerce. 


The  Moral  Aspect  of  the  Senses. 

Edflo,  whfttover  its  geography,  or  phyaioal  chltfacterifltics,  murt  be  ever  aa  Intereitixig  spot  in 
the  SMociations  of  humanity.  Thither  we  trace  our  origin,  onr  primitive  greatness,  our  golden 
age,  onr  ruin,  and  the  first  dawnings  of  redeeming  love.  Amongst  the  many  sufl;gestions  with 
which  this  chapter  is  fraught,  is  the  one  contained  in  the  text :  The  moral  tupect  of  the  nneee. 

L  That  man  requires  a  boundary  for  his  senses.  By  prohibiting  on€  tree,  God  declares  that 
tiiere  must  be  a  limitation  to  the  gratification  of  tiie  senses.  This  is  a  most  important  doctrine^ 
and  feaifnlly  overlooked.  But  why  should  the  senses  be  restricted  f  1.  Beeaum  an  undue  m- 
pienee  of  the  eensee  itpertioue  to  the  tpiritual  tnteretti  of  men.  The  senses,  as  servants,  are  great 
blessings  ;  as  sovereigns,  they  become  great  curses.  Fleshly  lusts  *'  war  against  the  soul.*  2.  Be- 
cause  man  hat  the  power  of  f ottering  hit  ttntet  to  an  undue  ir^uence.  Unlike  the  brute,  his  senses 
are  linked  to  the  faculty  of  imagination.  By  this  he  can  give  new  edge  and  strength  to  his 
senses.  He  can  bring  the  sensual  provisions  of  nature  into  new  combinations,  and  hereby  not 
only  strengthen  old  appetites,  but  create  new  ones.  Thus  we  find  men  on  aU  hands  becoming 
the  mere  creatures  of  the  senses — ^intellect  and  heart  running  into  flesh.    They  are  camaL 

n.  That  man*i  moral  nature  is  assailable  through  the  senses.  Thus  Satan  here  assailed  our 
first  parents,  and  won  the  day.  Thus  he  tempted  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  and  thus  ever.  His 
address  is  sJways  to  the  passions.  By  sensual  plays,  songs,  books,  and  elements,  he  rules  the 
world.  Tjust,  when  itis  finished,  bringeth  forth  sin.*'  This  fact  is  useful  for  two  purposes  : — 
1.  To  caution  ut  againtt  all  inttUutiont  which  aim  mainly  at  the  grat^ication  of  the  tentet.  We 
may  rest  assured,  that  Satan  is  in  special  connection  with  these.  2.  To  caution  ut  againtt 
mcudng  the  tentet  the  tource  of  pleature.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  God  that  the  senses 
yield  pleasure ;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  depravity  when  man  seeks  his  chief  pleasure  in  them. 
Man  should  ever  attend  to  them  rather  as  means  of  re^i^  than  as  sources  of  pleasure.  He  idio 
uses  them  in  this  latter  way,  sinks  brute-ward. 

in.  That  man's  highest  interests  haye  been  mined  by  the  lenset.  "  She  took  of  the  fruit** 
Here  was  the  ruin.  History  teems  with  similar  examples.  Esau,  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness, 
and  David,  are  striking  iUustrations.  Men's  highest  interests^of  intellect— oonscienoe-HM>ul — 
and  eternity — are  evexywhere  being  ruined  by  the  senses. — (HomiUtt,) 


Verse  7.  It  is  a  great  folly  in  men 
not  to  foresee  evil  before  it  be  too  late 
to  help  it. 

Even  those  who  discover  not  before- 
hand the  evils  which  the  error  of  their 
wajrs  lead  them  into,  yet  they  shall  in 
the  end  feel  deep  misery: — 1.  To  bring 
them  to  repentance.  2.  To  make  them 
more  watchful  in  the  future.  3.  To 
give  them  a  sweeter  taste  of  God's 
mercy. 

Sin  is  able  to  make  the  most  ex- 
oellent  and  glorious  .of  all  God's  crea- 


tures vile  and  shameful : — 1.  It  defaces 
the  image  of  God.  2.  It  separates  man 
from  God.  3.  It  disorders  all  the 
faculties  of  the  souL 

Men  are  more  apt  to  be  sensible  of, 
and  to  bo  more  atfected  by,  the  out- 
ward evils  that  sin  brings  upon  them, 
than  with  the  sin  that  causeth  them. 

Garments  are  but  the  covers  of  our 
shame  •  —I.  For  necessity — to  keep  ofif 
injury  from  the  weather.  2.  For  dis- 
tinction—of sexes — offices — degreea— 
nations 
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Most  of  our  necessities  are  brought        Sin  makes  men  very  knowing  in 

upon  us  by  shame.  misery. 

Sin  makes  men  fools.  ^  Sin  strips  stark  naked  of  spiritual 

All  the  care  that  men  take  is  usually  and  bodily  good, 
to  hide  their  sin  rather  than  to  take  it        Sin  is  ashamed  of  itself, 
away.  Sin  is  foolish  in  its  patchings. 

MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAORAPH.-^Verm  8—12. 

Thb  Sad  Effects  op  Yieldikq  to  Temptation. 

L  That  yielding  to  temptation  is  generally  followed  by  a  sad  consciousness 
of  physical  destitution.  "  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  naked ;  and  they  sewed  fig-leaves  together  and  made 
themselves  aprons  "  (Verse  7).  Many  a  man  has  thought  to  enrich  himself  by 
yielding  to  the  temptations  of  Satan,  he  has  expected  not  merely  to  gain 
knowledge,  but  also  social  influence,  commercial  importance, and  political  advance- 
ment ;  but  when  the  seduction  has  been  accomplished,  he  has  found  himself 
poor,  and  blind,  and  naked.  The  best  way  to  be  rich  is  to  be  honest  and  good. 
The  truest  way  to  be  socially  influential  is  to  be  morally  upright  llie  truest 
joys  come  to  the  purest  souls.  The  great  tendency  of  sin  is  to  make  men 
physically  destitute,  destitute  of  all  that  constitute  comfort.  A  sinner  is 
exposed  without  any  protecting  gahneut  to  all  the  bitter  experiences  of  life. 
Sin  gives  men  many  more  wants  than  otherwise  they  would  have.  Upright 
souls  have  the  fewest  wants,  and  are  the  most  independent  of  the  external 
provisions  of  life.  Most  of  the  so-called  civilization  of  nations  is  the  outcome 
of  sin,  it  IB  the  apron  of  leaves  to  hide  their  nakedness. 

n.  That  a  yielding  to  temptation  is  generally  followed  by  a  grievous 
wandering  from  God.  *'  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  wsJking  in 
the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day :  and  Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves." 
Adam  and  Eve  had  previously  to  this  time  held  glad  communion  with  God  thoir 
tAsker,  but  now  thev  flee  from  Him.  Sin  makes  men  flee  from  «the  Infinite 
Being,  and  forsake  the  source  of  their  truest  spiritual  joy.  It  introduces  an 
element  of  fear  into  the  souL  It  makes  men  foolish  in  their  attempts  to  hide 
from  God.    A  forest  of  trees  cannot  conceal  the  guilty  from  the  eye  of  heaven. 

1.  Afier  yielding  to  temptation  men  often  wander  from  God  by  neglecting  praver. 
When  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  has  been  eaten  men  often  begin  to  neglect 
their  secret  devotions.  They  try  to  banish  all  thought  of  God  from  their  nunds. 
The  soul  that  holds  converse  with  Satan,  cannot  long  hold  communion  with  God. 

2.  After  yielding  to  temptation  men  often  wander  from  God  by  neglecting  His 
Word,  When  men  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  they  no  longer 
like  to  read  the  Book  which  contains  and  makes  known  the  restrictions  they  have 
violated.  They  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Book  and  its  Author.  3.  After 
yielding  to  temptation  men  often  wander  from  God  by  increasing  profanity  of 
life.  As  the  man  first  looked  at  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree,  then  touched  it, 
then  eat  it ;  so  now  sin  is  a  continued  habit  with  him.  He  knows  no  shame. 
He  feels  no  guilt.  He  responds  not  to  the  voice  of  God  We  know  not  to  what 
the  first  sin  may  lead. 

m.  That  a  yielding  to  temptation  ii  generally  followed  by  self  vindication. 

"And  the  man  said,  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me 
of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat."  1.  We  endeavour  to  vindicate  ourselves  by  blaming 
others.  The  husband  tries  to  vindicate  himself  by  blaming  his  wife ;  the  sister 
by  blaming  her  brother ;  the  employer  by  blaming  his  partner ;  the  clerk  by 
blaming  his  companion :  and  so  it  seems  to  be  the  way  of  life  for  one  man  to 
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excuse  himself  by  rendering  others  cali>able.  (1).  This  course  of  conduct  i$ 
ungrats/ul.  Because  all  the  relationships  of  life,  whether  domestic  or  com- 
mercial, are  designed  for  our  happinesa  Ood  gave  Eve  to  Adam  that  she 
mif^ht  be  his  companion  and  helpmeet.  What  could  be  more  ungrateful  than 
for  man  to  charge  nis  sin  upon  the  woman  who  was  designed  to  be  a  blessing  to 
him,  and  in  effect  upon  (}oa  ?  (2).  This  course  of  conijict  is  ungenerous.  It 
is  ungenerous  to  our  relations.  True  they  are  culpable  for  trying  to  lead  us 
away,  but  we  are  more  so  by  yielding  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  them  counter 
to  the  command  of  God.  We  knew  the  rijzht,  and  are  not  justified  in  blaming 
them  because  we  did  the  wrong.  (3).  Tais  course  oj  cowiuct  is  unavailin  /. 
It  will  not  excuse  the  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  will  not  miti^^ate  his  guilt. 
It  will  not  avert  his  punishment.  It  ¥rill  not  amend  his  doom.  Let  men 
honourably  acknowledge  the  guilt  of  their  own  sin,  and  not  strive  to  put  it  on 
t)ie  weaker  party.  2.  We  endeavour  to  vindicate  ourselves  by  blaming  our 
circumstances.  We  indicate  that  our  circumstances  were  unfavourable  to  our 
monil  resistance.  That  Satan  deceived  us.  That  we  were  taken  by  surprise. 
That  we  were  morally  weak  at  the  time.  Man  has  Divine  aid  to  enable  hun  to 
overcome  his  circumstances  however  perplexing  they  may  be. 

IV.  That  in  yielding  to  temptation  we  never  realize  fho  allnring  promises 
of  the  devil.  !•  Satan  promised  that  Adam  and  Eve  should  become  tvise, 
whereas  they  became  naked.  2.  Satan  promised  that  Adam  and  Eve  should 
become  gods,  whereas  they  fied/rom  God. 

Thb  Dawn  of  Guilt.    Ver.  7—18. 

Hera  it  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  humanity.  The  eye  of  a  goflty  oonsdenoe  it 
now  opened  for  tiie  first  time,  and  God  and  the  oniverse  i^ipeared  in  new  and  terrible  forma. 
Than  are  three  things  in  this  passage  which  have  oyer  characterised  this  era  of  guilt. 

L  A  eonsdoni  loss  of  zeetitiide.  They  were  **  naked."  It  is  moral  nndity— nudity  of  sool^ 
ef  which  they  are  oonsdous.  The  sinful  soul  is  represented  as  naked  (Bev.  iii  17).  Bighteous- 
ness  is  spoken  of  as  a  garment  (Isa.  bd.  8).  The  redeemed  are  clothed  with  white  raiment 
There  are  two  tldngs  concerning  the  loss  of  rectitude  worthy  of  notice.  1.  Theif  deeply  feU  U, 
Some  are  destitute  of  moral  righteousness,  and  do  not  feel  it.  2.  They  eaughi  to  conceal  it. 
Men  seek  to  hide  their  sins— in  religious  professions,  ceremonies^  and  the  display  of  outward 
BoraUty. 

n.  An  alarming  dratd  of  Ood.  They  endeayour,  like  Jonah,  to  flee  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  1.  Tkit  wa$  fmmUwrdL  The  soul  was  made  to  live  in  dose  communion  with  Gkd.  All 
its  aspirations  and  faculties  show  this.  2.  Thi$  wa$  irraiional,  ^  There  is  no  way  of  fleeing  from 
cminipresence.  Sin  blinds  the  reason  of  men.  8.  Thie  wu  fruUUn,  God  found  Adam  out. 
God*s  yoice  wiU  reach  the  sinner  into  whateyer  depths  of  solitude  he  may  pass. 

m.  A  miierahle  inbterftige  fn  sin.  "  The  woman,"  &a  And  the  woman  said,  "The  serpen! 
beguiled  me,"  kc^  What  prevarication  you  have  here  t  Each  transferred  the  sinful  act  to  th* 
wrong  cause.  It  tithe  ei$ential  ehararterittic  of  moral  mind  that  it  it  the  eauH  ofittown  aetums^ 
Each  must  hay«  felt  that  the  act  was  the  act  of  self.— {i^OMOtiC) 

3U0GB8TIVS  COMMENTS  ON  THB  VSBSS8. 

YefM  A.  The  incidents  narrated  in  this  and  death.  2.  They  felt  their  guilt  aggravated 
chapter,  though  inconceivably  important,  follow  by  these  drcumstancea.  Their  consciences  were 
each  odier  in  rapid  succession.  Man  is  here  not  hardened.  Their  present  feelings  and  con- 
brought  before  us — created — holy — fallen —  dition  were  a  contrast  with  the  past.  In  these 
oondemned— redeemed.  The  consequence  is,  circumstances  they  fled.  They  knew  of  no 
that  each  sentence '  is  unspeakably  fuU  of  redemption,  and  could  make  no  atonement 
i&eaning.  jj,  Xhe  melancholy  ohanffe  of  character  which 

L  The  laiiae  of  goflt  by  which  they  were  had  resulted  from  their  ML    1.  Our  moral 

oppressed.    1.  There  were  circumstances  which  attainments  are  indicated  by  our  yiews  of  God 

aggrikvated  their  guilt — they  knew  Qod — Uis  —progressive.    The  pure  in  heart  see  Orod. 

fellowship — were j^rfeotly  holy — ^happy — ^knew  Ovir  £nt  parents  feU  in  their  conceptions  of 

the  obiigatioiia  ■  kaew  the  oonse(|uenoes  U  Utm  God— 4»nniprosonafc    **  Whither  shall  I  gc^" 
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fto.  This  ignorance  of  Grod  increased  in  the 
world  with  tiie  increase  of  sin,  Rom.  i.  21 — 32. 
This  ignorance  of  God  is  still  exemplified. 
**  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no 
God."  He  may  worship  outwardly;  and 
there  are  gradations  of  the  foolish — some  shut 
God  withm  religious  ordinances — some  exclude 

m.  Tbat  they  had  lost  their  communion  with 
Ood.  1.  One  barrier  interposed  was  guilt.  2. 
Another  barrier  was  moral  pollution. — {Out- 
Una  of  Ditcourta  by  Jamu  Stevpart.) 

The  voice  of  God  pursueth  sinners 
after  guilt,  sometimes  inward  and 
outward. 

God  hath  His  fit  times  to  visit  sinners. 

Conscience  hears  and  trembles  at  the 
voice  of  God. 

Sin  persuades  souls  as  if  it  were 
possible  to  hide  irom  God.  ^ 

All  carnal  shifts  will  sin  make  to 
shun  God's  sight ;  if  leaves  do  not  hide 
it,  the  trees  must. 

God  who  hath  all  the  wrong  when 
He  is  provoked  bv  our  sins,  is  the  first 
that  seeks  to  mate  peace  with  us  : — 
I.  He  allures  us  by  His  mercies.  2.  By 
:he  sweet  persuasions  of  His  Spirit. 
3.  By  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel 
God  in  representing  His  Majesty  to 
men  so  dea  8  with  tnem  that  he  may 
humble  but  not  confound  them.  God 
many  times  calls  men  to  account,  and 
proceeds  in  judgment  against  them  in 
the  midst  of  their  delights.  A  guilty 
conscience  is  filled  with  terror,  on  every 
occasion  we  have  no  better  refuge  than 
to  turn  from  sin  to  God. — (Trapp.) 

Verse  9.  Satan's  lie  only  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  display  of  the  full  truth 
in  reference  to  God.  Creation  never 
could  have  brought  out  what  God  was. 
lliere  was  infinitely  more  in  Him  than 
power  and  wisdom.  There  was  love, 
mercy,  holiness,  righteousness,  good- 
ness, tenderness,  long  sufiering.  Where 
could  all  these  be  displayed  but  in  a 
world  of  sinners  ?  God  at  the  first, 
came  down  to  create;  and,  then,  when 
the  serpent  presumed  to  meddle  with 
creation,  God  came  down  to  save. 
This  is  brought  out  in  the  first  words 
uttered  by  tne  Lord  God  after  man's 
fall,  "  And  the  Lord  God  called  unto 
Adam,  and  said  unto  him,  where  art 
thou?"  This  question  proved  two 
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things.  It  proved  that  man  was  lost^ 
and  that  God  had  come  to  seek.  It 
proved  man's  sin,  and  God's  grace. 
"  Where  art  thou  T'  Amazing  faitii- 
fulness!  Amazing  grace !  Faitl^lness, 
to  disclose,  in  the  very  ijuestjon  itself, 
the  truth  as  to  man's  condition  in 
grace,  to  bring  out,  in  the  very  fact  of 
God's  asking  such  a  question,  the  truth 
as  to  His  character  and  attitude,  in 
reference  to  fallen  man.  Man  was  lost ; 
but  God  had  come  down  to  look  for 
him — to  bring  him  out  of  his  hiding- 
place,  behind  the  trees  of  the  garden, 
m  order  that,  in  the  happy  confidence 
of  faith,  he  might  find  a  hiding-place 
in  Himself.  This  was  grace.  But  who 
can  utter  all  that  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
idea  of  God's  being  a  seeker  t  God 
seeking  a  sinner?  What  could  the 
Blessed  One  have  seen  in  man,  to  lead 
him  to  seek  for  him.  Just  what  the 
shepherd  saw  in  the  lost  sheep ;  or 
what  the  woman  saw  in  the  lost  piece 
of  silver ;  or  what  the  father  saw  in 
the  lost  son.  The  sinner  is  valuable 
to  God ;  but  why  he  should  be  so, 
eternity  alone  will  unfold.  {Notes  on 
Genesis,  aH.M.) 

.The  way  to  get  our  hearts  affected 
with  what  we  hear,  is  to  apprehend 
ourselves  to  be  spoken  unto  in  par- 
ticular. 

God  loves  a  free  and  voluntary  ao» 
knowledgment  of  sin  from  his  cliildren 
when  they  have  sinned  against  him. 

God  is  full  of  mildness  and  gentle- 
ness in  his  dealings  with  offenders,  even 
in  their  greatest  sins. 

All  who  desire  to  get  out  of  their 
misery,  must  seriously  consider  what 
was  the  means  that  brought  them 
into  it. 

Jehovah  may  suffer  sinners  to  abuse 
His  goodness,  out  he  will  call  them  to 
judgment. 

God  is  not  ignorant  of  the  hiding 
places  of  sinners. 

The  Waiiderer  from  Ood. 

L  Where  is  man!  1.  Distant  firom 
God.  2.  In  terror  af  God.  8.  In 
delusion  about  God.  i.  In  danger 
from  God. 
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n.  Ood*s  oonoern  for  him.  L  ffis 
eonditum  involves  evil — God  is  holy. 
3.  His  condition  involves  suffering — 
God  is  love. 

in.  Ood's  dealinft  with  him.  1.  In 
the  aggregate — "Adam,"  the  genus. 
2.  Personally.  "  Where  art  thou  ?  " 
[Pulpit  Germs,  by  Wythe]. 

Verse  10.  All  men  are  apt  to  colour 
and  conceal  all  that  they  can  even  from 
God  Himself. 

One  sin  commonly  draws  on  another : 
— 1.  The  first  sin  weakens  the  heart. 
2.  Sins  are  usually  fastened  to  each 
other.  3.  God  punishes  one  sin  with 
another. 

God's  word  is  terrible  to  a  guilty 
conscience. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  men  to 
confess  any  more  of  their  guilt  tlian  is 
self-evident 

Sinners  pretend  their  fear  rather 
than  their  guilt  to  drive  them  &om 
God. 

Sinners  pretend  their  punishment 
rather  than  their  crime  to  cause  them 
to  hide. 

How  hard  it  is  to  bring  a  soul  to  the 
true  acknowledgment  of  sin. 

Verse  11.  The  more  sinners  hide 
the  more  God  sifteth  them. 

It  is  worth  knowing  by  every  man 
what  discovers  sin  and  shame.  God 
therefore  puts  the  question  to  Adam, 


to  turn  him  to  his  own  conscience, 
which  told  all  God  will  bring  sinners 
to  a  sense  of  sin  before  he  leaves  them, 
"  Hast  thou  eaten  ? "  :— 1.  God's  com- 
mand  aggravates  sin.  2.  God's  small 
restriction  aggravates  sin.  3.  God*s 
provision  of  mercy  aggravates  sin. 

Man's  frowardness  cannot  overcome 
God's  love  and  patience. 

God  can  ea^y,  without  any  evi- 
dence, convince  men  by  themselve& 

God  accepts  no  concession  till  men 
see  and  acknowledge  their  sin. 

Men  must  be  dealt  with  in  plain 
terms  before  they  will  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  their  sin. 

A  breach  of  God's  commandment  is 
that  which  makes  any  act  of  ours  a  sin. 

Verse  12.  When  men's  sins  are  so 
manifest  that  they  cannot  deny  them, 
they  will  yet  labour  by  excuses  to  ex* 
tenuate  them. 

Men  may  easily  by  their  own  folly 
turn  the  means  ordained  by  God  for 
their  good  into  snares  for  their  de- 
struction. 

Sin  is  impudent  to  reply  against 
Gbd's  conviction. 

Sinners  convicted,  and  not  converted, 
are  shifting  of  guilt  from  ti^em- 
selves. 

God  beareth  long  with  the  prevari- 
cations of  sinners. 

It  was  offensive  to  God  that  the 
woman  should  draw  the  man  to  sin. 


MAIN  H0MJLBTW8   OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.-^Vtrm  IS— St 

The  Gbkeral  Results  of  the  Fall  of  oub  First  Pabbnts. 

L  The  result  of  the  fell  of  our  first  parents  is  an  eternal  enmity  between 
Batan  and  humanity.  "  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent,  because  thoU 
hast  done  this,  tliou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the 
field  :  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy 
life ;  and  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed 
and  her  seed."  We  obs^e  : — 1.  That  this  curse  was  uttered  in  reference  to 
Satan.  It  is  true  that  the  serpent  is  here  addressed,  but  merely  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  evil  spirit  The  punishment  which  came  upon  an  irrationtd  animal 
was  Sjrmbolical  of  that  ]>ermitted  to  Satan.  Each  became  the  object  of  a 
contempt  which  should  be  perpetual  That  this  language  is  used  in  reference 
to  Satan  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  human  race  should  triumph  over  the 
serpent  which  indication  would  have  been  unneedful  liad  it  merely  referred  to 
tlie  reptile  rather  than  the  devil  Thus  we  learn  that  the  agents  of  Satan  are 
neither  free  from  guilt  or  punishment.    2.   We  observe  that  this  address  is 
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different  fi'om  that  made  to  Adam  and  Eve.  Qoi  said  to  Adam,  ''  Hast  ihon 
eaten  of  the  tree  ;'*  and  to  Eve,  "  What  is  it  that  thou  hast  done  ?  "  But  to 
Satan  he  puts  no  interrogation.  And  why  ?  Because  heaven  knew  that  it  was 
impossible  for  hell  to  repent,  whereas  man  would  be  able  under  the  proclamation 
of  Divine  mercy,  to  confess  his  sin  and  to  receive^  forgiveness.  The  misery  of 
Satan  is  irretrievable.  For  the  sin  of  man  there  is  provided  a  Divine  remedy 
which  he  is  urged  to  obtain.  The  questionings  of  Ood  are  merciful  in  their 
intention.  Let  us  therefore  penitently  respond  to  them.  3.  We  observe  that 
there  was  to  commence  a  severe  enmity  and  conflict  between  Satan  and  the 
human  race.  The  serpent  was  no  longer  even  the  apparent  friend  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  but  their  open  enemy.  Their  recognized  foe.  The  enmity  of  hell  toward 
earth  is  well  defined  in  God's  word.  It  is  thoroughly  illustrate  by  the  moral 
histonr  of  mankind.  (1)  2  his  enmity  has  existed  Jrom  the  early  ages  of  the 
worlds  histary.  Its  rage  and  ruin  were  co-existent  with  the  progenitors  of  the 
race,  and  was  directed  against  their  moral  happiness  and  enjoyment  It  did 
not  commence  in  any  after  period  of  the  world's  history,  and  consequently  not 
one  individual  has  ever  been  exempt  from  its  attack.  (2)  This  enmity  is 
seeking  the  destruction  of  the  higher  interests  of  man.  It  does  not  seek  merely 
to  injure  the  mental  and  physic^  sources  of  life,  but  the  spiritual  and  eternal. 
It  seeks  to  rob  man  of  moral  goodness,  and  of  his  bright  inheritance  beyond  the 
grave.  It  endeavours  to  dome  his  soul.  (3)  This  enmity  is  inspired  by  the 
most  diabolical  passion.  It  is  not  inspired  by  a  mere  love  of  miscliief  and  ruin, 
not  by  a  desire  to  have  a  gay  sport  with  the  welfare  of  man,  but  by  a  dire  and 
all-conquering  passion  for  his  eternal  destruction.  This  points  to  unremitting 
activity  on  the  part  of  Satan.  To  inconceivable  cunning.  2.  I'his  enmity,  while 
it  will  inflict  injury,  is  subject  to  t/ie  ultimate  conquest  qf  man.  The  serpent 
may  bruise  the  heal  of  humanity,  but  humanity  shall  certainly  bruise  his  head. 
Satan  will  be  defeated  in  the  conflict.  His  power  is  limited.  Instance  Job. 
Christ  }s  his  eternal  conqueror,  in  Him  the  seed  of  the  woman  struck  its  most 
terrible  blow.  Thus  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  has  exposed  humanity  to  the 
fierce  antagonism  of  Satan.  But  this  may  be  for  our  moral  good,  as  the  conflict 
has  brought  a  Divine  conqueror  to  our  aid,  it  renders  necessary — ^and  mav 
develop  energies  which  shall  lend  force  and  value  to  our  characters,  and  which 
otherwise  would  have  remained  eternaUy  latent. 

IL  The  result  of  the  faU  of  oxur  first  parents  is  the  sorrow  and  subjection 
of  female  life.  1.  The  sorrow  of  woman  consequent  upon  the  fall  "Unto 
the  woman  He  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception ;  in 
sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children."  The  combined  command  and  blessing 
had  been  previously  given,  that  the  first  pair  were  to  be  firuitful  and  multiply ; 
but  in  innocency  the  propagation  of  their  species  was  to  be  painless.  This 
is  reversed  by  their  fafl.  The  woman  is  to  bring  forth  her  progeny  in  sorrow. 
Sin  is  the  cause  of  the  world's  physical  suffering.  This  arrangement  evinces 
the  grand  principle  of  vicarious  suffering  in  human  life.  2.  The  subjection  oj 
woman  consequent  upon  the  fall.  "And  he  shall  rule  over  thee."  Eve  had 
been  guilty  of  insubordination,  she  had  broken  from  the  man  to  listen  to  the 
serpent,  hence  her  {punishment  was  adapted  to  her  indiscretion.  Women  are 
to  oe  subject  to  their  husbands.  This  is  the  law  of  God.  This  is  the  ordi- 
nation of  physical  life  and  energy.  And  any  man  who  allows  his  wife  to 
habitually  nile  him  reverses  the  law  of  God,  and  the  curse  of  the  fall.  But  man's 
rulership  is  not  to  be  lordly  and  offensive,  but  loving  and  graceful,  thoughtful 
and  appreciative.  Under  such  a  rulership  the  woman  is  a  queen,  herseff  the 
sharer  of  a  royal  life.  These  are  the  true  rights  of  woman.  If  true  to  herself 
she  wants  no  others.  3.  The  subjection  of  woman  consequent  upon  the  faU  gives 
no  countenance  to  the  degrading  manner  in  which  she  i$  treated  im  heathom 
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countries.  Man  is  not  to  crash  a  woman  into  a  slave.  He  is^  not  to  reffard 
her  as  his  servant  She  is  his  companion  and  helpmeet  Missions  have  done 
much  for  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  woman. 

m.  The  resnlt  of  the  teJl  of  oxur  first  parents  is  the  anxions  toil  of  man,  and 
the  comparative  nnprodncdveness  of  his  labonr.  1.  JTie  anxious  and  painful 
toil  of  man  consequent  upon  the  fall.  Some  people  imagine  that  work  is  the 
result  of  the  fall,  and  that  if  our  first  parents  had  retained  their  innocence  all 
men  would  have  been  born  independent  gentlemen !  This  may  be  a  nice  dream  for 
the  idle,  but  it  is  far  from  fact.  Adam  worked  before  he  )nelded  to  tempta- 
tion, he  tilled  and  kept  the  garden.  But  then  there  was  no  anxiety,  peril,  or 
fatigue  associated  with  his  daily  efforts.  The  element  of  pain  which  is  now 
infused  into  work  is  the  rasult  of  the  fall,  but  not  the  work  itself.  Work 
was  the  law  of  innocent  manhood.  It  is  the  happiest  law  of  life.  Men  who 
rebel  against  it  do  not  truly  Uve,  they  only  exist.  All  the  accidents  of  which 
we  read,  and  ail  the  strife  between  capital  and  labour,  and  all  that  brings  grief  to 
the  human  heart  connected  with  work,  is  a  consequence  of  the  fall.  The  excited 
brain  should  remind  of  a  sinful  heart  2.  The  'comparative  unproductiveness 
of  the  soil  consequent  upon  the  fall.  The  ground  was  cursed  through  Adam's 
sin,  and  he  was  to  gather  and  eat  its  fruits  in  sorrow  all  his  life.  ^  By  allowing 
Eve  to  lead  him  astray  Adam  had,  for  the  moment,  given  up  his  rulership  of 
creation,  and,  therefore,  henceforth  nature  will  resist  his  will.  The  earth  no 
longer  yields  her  fruits  spontaneously,  but  only  aft-er  arduous  and  protracted  toil. 
The  easy  dressing  of  tne  garden  was  now  to  merge  into  anxious  labour  to 
secure  its  i)roduce.  Demons  were  not  let  loose  upon  the  earth  to  lay  it  waste. 
The  earth  became  changed  in  its  relation  to  man.  It  became  wild  and  ragged. 
It  became  decked  with  poisonous  herbs.  Its  harvests  were  slow  and  often 
unfruitful  Storms  broke  over  its  peaceful  landscapes.  Such  an  effect  has  sin 
upon  the  material  creation.  3.  7 he  sad  departure  of  man  from  the  earth  by 
death  consequent  upon  the  falL  How  long  innocent  man  would  have  continuea 
in  this  world,  and  now  he  would  have  been  finally  conveyed  to  heaven  are  idle 
speculations.  But  certain  it  is  that  sin  destroyed  the  moral  relationship  of  the 
soul  to  God,  and  introduced  elements  of  decay  into  the  physical  organism  of  man. 
Hence  after  the  fall  he  began  his  march  to  the  grave.  That  man  did  not  die 
immediately  after  the  committal  of  the  sin,  is  a  tribute  to  the  redeeming  mercy 
of  Gh>d.    Sin  always  means  death.    Sin  and  death  are  twin  sisters. 

rST.  The  grand  and  mercifol  inter  oositioi  of  Jesus  Christ  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  fall  of  our  first  parents.  Man  had  fled  from  God.  He  could 
not  bring  himself  back  again.  Man  had  polluted  his  moral  nature  by  sin.  He 
could  not  cleanse  it  The  serpent's  head  had  to  be  braised.  Death  had  to  be 
abolished.  God  only  could  send  a  deliverer.  Here  commenced  the  remedial 
scheme  of  salvation.  An  innocent  man  would  not  have  needed  mercy,  but  a 
sinful  man  did.  Hence  the  promise,  type,  symbol,  the  incarnation,  the  cross, 
the  resurrection  and  ascension,  all  designed  by  the  infinite  love  of  God  to  repair 
the  morid  woe  of  Eden's  rain.  Lessons  :  1.  The  terrible  influence  of  sin  twon 
an  individual  l\fe.  2.  The  influence  of  sin  upon  the  great  communities  of  the 
world.  3.  The  severe  devastation  of  sin.  4.  The  love  of  God  the  great  healing 
if^luence  qfthe  worlds  sorrow*   5.  How  benignantly  God  blends  hope  with  penalty. 

SUQQESTIYB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verses  13,  14.  No  actor  in  any  sin  of  the  unbelief,  rebellion,  and  apostasy 
can  escape  (Jod's  discoveiy  : — 1.  Adam     of  man. 

is  found  out.  2.  Eve  is  found  out  The  worst  of  curses  hath  God  laid 
S.  The  serpent  is  found  out  upon  the  old  serpent,  and  that  irrevo- 

Gh>d  looks  upon  Satan  as  the  author     cably. 
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Cod's  curse  upon  the  old  serpent 
brings  a  blessing  upon  man. 

Ood  from  the  fall  of  man  provided 
a  way  for  saving  some  from  tne  devil. 

The  promised  seed  had  his  heel 
bruised  in  killing  the  serpent's  head. 
It  was  by  His  own  dying,  though  He 
rose  a^ain.  ^ 

Redemption  is  of  free  grace,  and 
comes  from  God's  promise. 

Such  grace  binds  to  enmity  with 
Satan  and  love  to  GoJ. 

BBxnsiNa  thb  Head  of  Evil  ;  ob^ 
THE  Mission  op  Christunity. 

Yene  15.  That  there  are  two  grand  op- 
posing moral  forces  at  work  in  the  world,  "  the 
teed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the  ser- 
pent," Is  manifest  &om  the  foUowing  considera- 
tions:— 1.  The  univertal  belief  of  mamkind, 
AU  nations  believe  in  two  antagonistic  prin- 
dplee.  2.  The  phenomena  of  the  moral  world. 
The  thoughts,  actions,  and  conduct  of  men  are 
•o  radically  different  that  they  must  be  referred 
to  two  distinct  moral  forces.  8.  The  experience 
of  good  men,  4.  The  declaration  of  the  £i/»le. 
Now  in  this  conflict,  whilst  error  and  evil  only 
■trike  at  the  mere  **  heel "  of  truth  and  good- 
ness, truth  and  goodness  strike  right  at  the 
**  head."  Look  at  this  idea  in  three  aspects : — 

L  As  a  eharaoteristie  of  Christianity.  Evil 
has  a  '<head"  and  iti  <'head"  is  not  in 
theories,  or  institutions,  or  outward  conduct ; 
but  in  the  moral  feelings.  In  the  likes  and 
dislikes,  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  the 
heart.  Now  it  is  against  this  '*liead  "  of  evil 
that  Christianity,  as  a  system  of  reform,  directs 
its  blows.  It  does  not  seek  to  lup  off  the 
branches  from  the  mighty  upas,  but  to  destroy 
its  roots.  It  does  not  strike  at  the  mere  forms 
of  murder,  adulteiy,  and  theft ;  but  at  their 
spirit,  anger,  lust,  and  oovetousness.  This  its 
oharacteristic. 

n.  As  a  teit  of  individual  Christianity.  Un- 
less Christianity  has  bruised  the  very  ''  head  " 
of  evil  within  us  it  has  done  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  1.  It  may  bruUe  certain  erroneouM 
tdeatf  and  pet  be  of  no  $erviee  to  pou,  2.  It 
may  brui»e  certain  wrong  habits,  and  yet  be 
of  no  real  service  to  you. 

UL  Asa  goidein  propagating  Christianity. 
The  great  fsilnre  of  the  Church  in  its  world- 
reforming  mission  may  be  traced  to  the  wrong 
direction  of  its  efforts  [IlomiUsl]. 

Study  the  records  of  the  Word.  It 
is  the  history  of  the  long  war  between 
the  children  of  light  and  ''  the  power 
of  darkness/'  You  will  see  that  Satan 
has  tried  every  weapoD  of  the  armoury 
of  hell.  He  has  no  other  in  reserve. 
But  all  have  &iled.  They  cannot  rise 
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higher  than  the  heel  The  head  is  safa 
with  Christ  in  Ood.  Mark,  too,  how  a 
mightier  hand  guides  his  blows  to 
wound  himself.  Satan's  kingdom  is 
made  to  totter  under  Satan's  assaults. 
He  brought  in  sin,  and  so  the  door  flew 
open  for  the  Gospel.  He  persecutes 
the  early  converts,  and  the  truth 
speeds  rapidly  abroad  throughout  the 
world.  He  casts  Paul  into  the  dungeon 
of  Philippi,  and  the  gaoler  believes, 
with  all  liis  house.  He  sends  him  a 
prisoner  to  Rome,  and  epistles  gain 
wings  to  teach  and  comfort  all  the  ages 
of  the  Church  [Archdeacon  Law]. 

Verses  15 — 19.  L  Some  important 
transactions  related.  1.  The  trans- 
gression which  had  been  committed. 
2.  The  scrutiny/  instituted.  3.  The 
sentence  pronounced. 

II.  The  gracious  intimations  of  the 
Text  1.  Intimations  of  merer/.  2.  Of 
the  mode  of  merer/,  3.  Our  cause  for 
gratitude.  4.  Occasions  for  fear. 
[Sketches  qf  Sermons  by  Wedeyan 
Ministers]. 

Man's  salvation  is  Satan's  grief  and 
vexation. 

God's  indignation  is  never  so  much 
kindled  against  the  wicked,  that  He 
forgets  His  mercy  toward  Ilis  own. 

God  directs  and  turns  the  malice  of 
Satan  to  the  service  of  the  good. 

God  will  strengthen  the  weakest  of 
His  servants  against  Satan. 

The  greatness  of  man's  sin  is  no  bar 
to  God's  mercy. 

God's  means  extend  to  future  pos* 
terity. 

Enmity  and  malice  against  good  men 
is  an  evident  mark  of  the  chud  of  the 
devil. 

Christ  the  woman's  seed : — 1.  Made 
under  the  law.  2.  Became  a  curse  for 
us.  3.  Joined  us  to  God.  4.  Con- 
quered Satan. 

Verse  16.  Though  God  has  through 
Christ  remitted  to  his  children  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  yet  He  has  not  freed 
them  from  the  afflictions  of  this  life. 

All  the  afflictions  of  this  life  have 
mercy  mixed  with  them. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  be  subject 
to  the  will  and  direction  of  her  hus- 
band : — 1.  There  must  be  an  order  in 
society.  2.  The  woman  was  created 
for  man.  3.  She  was  first  in  trans- 
gression. 4.  Man  has  the  best  abilities 
for  ffovemment 

Womanly  obedience :— 1.  Presented 
by  God.  2.  Easy  for  her.  3.  Sarfe  for 
her.    4.  Ennobling  to  her. 

Womanly  subjection  consists : — 1.  In 
outward  obedience.  2.  In  the  inward 
affection  of  the  heart.  3.  In  thought- 
ful service. 

Order  in  sin  has  an  order  in  punish- 
ment. The  woman  is  sentenced  before 
the  man. 

Verse  17.  Single  account  must  be 
given  by  every  creature  for  single  sins. 
God  takes  one  by  one. 

(lod  Himself  giveth  judgment  upon 
everv  sinner. 

Man's  excuse  of  sin  may  prove  the 
greatest  aggravation  to  the  woman. 

It  is  a  sad  aggravation  of  sin  that  it 
is  committed  against  God. 

The  expressness  of  God*s  law  doth 
much  aggravate  sin  against  it. 

Sin  brings  all  evil  upon  creatures, 
and  makes  them  instruments  to  punish 
man. 

All  the  creatiires  of  the  earth  are 
under  Divine  command. 

The  short  pleasure  of  sin  draws  after 
it  a  long  punishment 

Verse  18.  Thorns  and  thistles  are 
the  issues  of  sin. 

As  we  are  more  or  less  serviceable  to 
God,  so  we  may  expect  creatures  to  be 
more  or  less  useful  to  us. 
^  Sin  makes  the  course  of  man  labo- 
rious and  painfuL 

God  remembers  wretched  man  and 
allows  him  some  bread  though  he  de- 
serves none. 

Man's  travail  ends  not  but  in  the 
grave. 

Vene  l^.—^DuH  thou  art,  and  unto  dtut 
akalt  thou  retumJ*  How  dreadful — how  rapid 
— ^is  the  havoo  of  sin.  A  few  chapters  pre- 
ceding man  was  wise — ^holy — now  the  crown  is 
hSkia  we  are  aU  implicated  (Heb.  ix.  27). 

I.  Hm  ftailty  «f  our  Vatofe.  !•  lu  ori^n. 


However  gloriooi  our  Maker,  however  ex- 
quisite the  human  body,  God  made  that  body 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth.  2.  lU  liability  to 
ii^ury.  No  sooner  bom  thau  ieroe  dipeases 
wait  to  attack  us.  If  not  destroyed — injured 
— accident**.  AU  the  elements  attack  ns. 
8.  Jtt  tendencg  to  cUMiohUion.  Behold  the 
ravages  of  time.  Human  life  has  its  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  (Ps.  diL  1 4-~15  ; 
xa  5 — 6  ;  zxzix.  4 — 6. 

n.  The  certainty  of  mat  end,  1.  We  art 
bom  to  die.  Our  first  breath  is  so  much  of 
nature  exhausted.  The  first  hour  we  live  is  an 
approach  to  death.  2.  The  perpetual  exit  of 
mortali  eoi^/trmt  it,  8.  Ood  hath  decreed  it 
4.  Learn  rightly  to  ettiwuUe  life,  (Sketehu  </ 
four  hundred  eermone.) 

L  Van*i  Origin.  L  Eomwonderful  S.  How 
humbling, 

n.  Man's  Doom.  1.  InevitabU.  2.  Jmt, 
8.  Partial    4  Temporary,    {Serwumic  (Terns 

There  is  profit  in  all  the  duties 
which  God  enjoineth  us.  The  dispo- 
sing of  man's  Ufe  is  in  God's  hand. 

Verse  20 — ^21. — It  is  fit  in  giving 
names  to  make  choice  of  such  as  may 
give  us  something  for  our  instruction. 
The  very  clothes  we  wear  are  God's 
provision.  Necessarv  provision  is  as 
much  as  we  can  look  for  firom  God's 
hand : — 1.  For  health.  2.  For  em- 
ployment. 3.  For  possession.  Our 
clothes  are  for  the  most  part  borrowed 
from  other  creatures. 

In  the  midst  of  death  God's  thought 
has  been  to  direct  the  sinner  unto  hfe. 

God's  goodness  prevented  sin  firom 
turning  Sil  man's  relations  into  dis- 
order. 

Grace  makes  the  same  instruments 
be  for  life,  which  were  for  death. 

God  pities  his  creatures  in  the 
nakedness  made  by  sin. 

God  makes  garments  where  sin  makes 
nakedness. 

The  mischief  of  sin  is  to  forget 
nakedness  under  fine  clothes. 

A  gracious  providence  puts  clothes 
on  the  backs  of  sinners. 

The  guilty  clothed :— 1.  By  God. 
2.  With  priceless  robe.  3.  For  shelter. 
4.  For  happiness. 

We  have  here,  in  figure,  the  great 
doctrine  of  divine  righteousness  set 
forth.  The  robe  which  God  provided 
was  an  effectual  covering  beciEtuse  He 
provided  it :  just  as  the  apron  was  an 
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ineffectual  covering  because  man  had  sinner  may  feel  perfectly  at  rest,  when, 
provided  it.  Moreover,  God's  coat  bv  faith,  he  knows  that  God  hai 
was  founded  upon  blood  -  shedding,  clothed  him  :  but  to  feel  at  rest,  till 
Adam's  apron  wi\s  not.  So  also,  now,  then,  can  only  be  the  result  of  pro- 
God's  righteousness  is  set  forth  in  the  sumption  or  ignorance.  To  know  that 
cross  ;  man's  righteousness  is  set  forth  the  dress  I  wear,  and  in  which  I  ap- 
in  the  works,  the  sin  stained  works,  of  pear  before  God,  is  of  His  own  pro- 
his  own  hands.  When  Adam  stood  viding,  must  set  my  heart  at  perfect 
clothed  in  the  coat  of  skin  he  could  rest.  There  can  beno  permanent  rest 
not  say,  "I  was  naked,"  nor  had  he  in  aught  else. — (C.H.M.) 
any  occasion  to  hide  himsel£     The 

MAIN  H0MILETI08  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH,— Vtrm  22—24 

The  Expulsion  op  Man  from  Eden. 
Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Eden  teaches : — 

L  That  when  comforts  are  likely  to  be  abased,  Ood  sends  men  from  them. 

There  was  danger  least  Adam  should  put  forth  his  hand  and  eat  of  the  "tree  of 
life  "  and  live  for  ever.  The  fallen  man  must  not  be  allowed  to  eat  of  the  tree 
of  life  in  this  world.  It  can  only  be  tasted  by  him  in  the  resurrection ;  to  live 
for  ever  in  a  frail  body  would  be  an  unmitigated  woe.  There  are  many  trees  of 
life  in  the  world  from  which  God  has  to  drive  men,  because  they  are  not  in  a 

E roper  condition  to  make  the  designed  use  of  them.  Government  and  law  must 
e  preventive  as  well  as  punitive,  they  must  regard  the  future  as  well  as  the 
past.  It  is  better  for  a  man  to  be  driven  from  a  mental,  moral,  or  social  good 
than  that  he  should  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  Many  a  soul  has  lost  its  Eden  by 
making  a  bad  use  of  good  things. 

n.  That  it  is  not  well  that  a  sinner  should  live  and  reside  in  tbe  habitation 
of  innocence.  Adam  and  Eve  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  purity  and  beauty 
of  Eden.  Such  an  innocent  abode  would  not  furnish  them  with  the  toil 
rendered  necessary  by  their  new  condition  of  life.  Men  ought  to  have  a 
sympathy  with  the  place  in  which  they  reside.  Only  pure  men  should  live  in 
Eden.  Society  should  drive  out  the  impure  from  its  sacred  garden.  Commerce 
should  expel  the  dishonest  from  its  benevolent  enclosure.  Let  the  wicked  go 
to  their  own  place  in  this  life.  A  wicked  soul  will  be  far  happier  out  of  Eden 
than  in  it.    Heaven  will  only  allow  the  good  to  dwell  within  its  walls. 

IIL  That  sin  always  causes  men  to  be  expelled  from  their  truest  enjoyments. 
Sin  expels  men  from  their  Edens.  It  expels  from  the  Eden  of  a  pure  and  noble 
manhood.  It  drives  the  monarch  from  his  palace  into  erile.  It  exchanges 
innocence  for  shame  ;  plenty  for  want :  the  blessing  of  God  into  a  curse ;  and 
fertility  into  barrenness.  It  makes  the  world  into  a  prison-house.  It  often 
happens  that  when  men  want  to  gain  more  than  they  legitimately  can,  that 
they  lose  that  which  they  already  possess.  In  trying  to  become  gods,  men  often 
lose  their  Edens.  Satan  robs  men  of  their  choicest  possessions  and  of  their 
sweetest  comforts.  This  expulsion  was  (1).  Deserved.  (2).  Preventive.  (3). 
Pitiable. 

IV.  That  though  expelled  from  Eden  man's  life  is  yet  beset  with  blessings. 
Though  the  cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword  closed  up  the  way  to  Paradise, 
Christ  had  opened  a  new  and  living  way  into  the  holy  place.  Christ  is  now 
the  "way"  of  man — ^to  purity— to  true  enjoyment — to  heaven.  .  Heaven 
subfititiiLes  one  blessing  for  another. 
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SUaQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  22-24  Jehovah  is  the  did- 
poser  of  all  places  and  conditions ;  he 
sends  in  and  puts  out. 

The  cursed  earth  is  the  sinner's  place 
of  correction. 

God  has  separated  sin  from  pleasure. 
Sin  is  out  of  jParadisa 

Terrible  are  the  means  bv  which  God 
drives  sinners  from  their  pleasures. 

God  sometimes  withholds  blessings 
for  our  good. 

When  men  have  once  committed  sin, 
ihey  are  in  danger  of  any  other. 

The  surest  way  to  prevent  sin  is  to 
keep  men  from  the  allurements  to  it. 

God  cannot  allow  the  defiling  of  His 
ordinances  by  such  as  have  no  right 
to  them. 

God  likes  to  leave  monuments  both 
of  His  mercies  and  judgments. 

The  Plan  op  Redemptioh  Exhibited 
AT  Edsn. 

By  some  it  has  been  tlionght  that  the  plan 
of  ademption  began  to  be  unfolded  in  Eden 
in  that  symbolical  i^ypearance  recorded  in  our 
text,  reoeiving,  as  time  roUed  on,  fuUer  de- 
Telopment  and  additional  illustration,  until  it 
was  deariy  set  forth  in  the  Saviour's  miBsion. 

L  The  event  here  recorded.  The  expulsion 
of  man  from  Paradise.  1.  It  wa$  not  forcible. 
The  wording  of  the  sentence  would  certainly 
lead  us  to  infer  the  contrary,  but  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  the  unwillingness  of 
Adam  to  leave  Eden  would  manifest  itself  in 
rebellioas  opposition,  so  as  to  induoe  coercive 
measures;  besides,  we  may  infer  from  the 
entire  narrative,  that  he  had  been  brought  by 
this  time  to  penitence.  2.  Neither  are  ve  to 
twppoee  that  thi$  event  occurred  merely  a»  a 
eatrrying  out  of  the  curse  which  had  been  pro* 
nouneed.  The  sin  of  Adam  no  doubt  was  the 
ground  of  this  exclusion,  but  the  principal 
reason  was,  that  acoess  to  the  tree  of  life  might 
be  denied  him.  By  this  he  was  taught  the 
foil  eoDsequenoe  of  his  sin. 


IL  The  traiuaetion  that  followed.  «*Andhe 
placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden,"  ke.  The 
general  mind  associates  wiUi  this  statement, 
the  idea  of  wrath ;  the  popular  notion  being, 
that  an  angul  with  a  flaming  sword  in  hand, 
stood  in  the  entrance  of  Eden,  to  prevent  any 
approach  to  the  tree  of  life.  That  such  cannot 
be  its  import  might  be  inferred  from  the  general 
ten<Mr  of  the  narrative ;  in  several  instances^ 
whUe  Adam  was  yet  in  the  garden,  the  mercy 
of  Qod  was  especially  manifested  to  him,  and 
we  cannot  suppose  that  qfter  his  exclusion, 
there  would  be  less  mercy.  To  us  it  appears 
as  an  illustration  of  the  recent  promiM  of  the 
Redeemer.  1.  What  ii  the  Scripture  ngnifica- 
tion  0/ the  term  **Cherubimr  (Ezek.  L  22,  x.  1.) 
(Rev.  iv.  6.)  The  cherubim  of  paradise  same 
as  these.  In  EzekieU  and  in  all  the  passages 
which  refer  to  the  subject,  we  have  the  idea 
that  God  dwelt  with  the  cherubim ;  we  are 
also  told  that  the  appearance  of  the  cherubim 
was  that  of  a  man  ;  so  that  one  great  truth 
taught  at  Eden  might  be,  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  who  would  open  the  way  to  the  tree 
ef  life,  would  be  God  dwelling  with  the  flesh. 
2.  Whai  was  the  flaming  sword  t  Critics  tell 
OS  that  the  word  rendered  "flaming  sword,** 
might  be  rendered  *'  the  Are  of  wrath."  AUow 
that  the  institution  at  Eden  and  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel  represent  the  sajne  appearance,  and  we 
have  a  key  to  the  expression,  "flaming  sword.'* 
In  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  there  was  a  flre  un- 
folding, or  turning  back  upon  itself ;  and  the 
living  creatures,  with  the  likeness  of  a  man,  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  In  the  text,  the  sword 
of  flame  is  said  to  have  turned  eveiy  way,  but 
this  would  be  better  rendered  **  turning  back 
on  itself  ;*  so  that  the  great  truth  here  taught 
was,  that  the  fire  of  wrath,  which  had  been 
kindled  by  transgression,  instead  of  burning 
<mt  to  consume  man,  would  turn  back  and 
expend  itself  on  **  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.'* 

m.  The  design  of  this  transaction.  1.  One 
ffreat  end  was  to  teach  the  principles  of  re- 
demption. 2.  To  keep  the  divinely-appointed 
way  to  eternal  life  in  remembrance.  S.  That 
it  mi^ht  serve  as  a  temple  of  worship.  It  was 
to  this  "  presence  of  the  Lord  "  that  the  ante- 
diluvian patriacch  came — ^from  which  Cain  was 
driven.  Here  sacrifices  were  offered,  as  ex- 
pressions of  faith  in  this  way  of  reconciliation. 
^Sketches  of  Sermon*  by  Wesl^am  Mmitten. 


ILLUSTRATIONS    TO    CHAPTER   UL 


EEV.  WM.  ADAMSON. 


OeftOit  Vt.  1 — T,  A  heathen  exerdsed 
hli  genius  in  the  formation  of  a  goblet,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  he  fixed  a  serpent,  whose 
model  he  had  made.  Coiled  for  the  sDring,  a 
p«ir  of  gleaming  eyes  in  its  head,  and  in  its 
open  month  ftmgs  raised  to  strike,  it  lay 
beaeetii  the  rahgr  wine^   Ae  Guthzie  n^ :  Be 


assured  that  a  serpent  hula  at  the  bottom  ol 
guilt's  sweetest  pleasure  : — 

**  One  drop  of  wisdom  is  far  better 
Than  pleasures  in  whole  bottomless  abyssee : 
For  sense's  fool  must  wear  remorse's  fetter. 
When  duty's   servant   xeigns  wheve  endlsM 

UiMis."— OrieiUdL 
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Sin  I  Vt.  1 — 7.  Anthony  Bnrgesi  8»yi 
that  sin  is  a  Delilah,  *  sweet  passion  tickling 
while  it  stabs.  Eve  saw  that  the  tree  was 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  from  its  fragrance 
likely  to  be  good  for  food,  a  delicious  morseL 
Dr.  Cnyler  forcibly  illustrates  this  by  reference 
to  the  Judoi  tree.  The  blossoms  appear  before 
the  leaves,  and  they  are  of  a  brilliant  crimson. 
The  flaming  beauty  of  the  flowers  attracts 
innumerable  insects ;  and  the  wandering  bee 
is  drawn  after  it  to  gather  honuy.  But  every 
bee  which  alights  upon  the  blossom,  imbibes  a 
fatal  opiate,  and  drops  dead  from  among  the 
crimson  flowers  to  the  earth.  Well  may  it  be 
■aid  that  beneath  this  tree  the  earth  is  strewn 
with  the  Tictims  of  its  fatal  fascinations  :    Yet 

** '  How  can  it  be,'  say  they, '  that  such  a  thing, 
80  full  of  sweetness,  e'er  should  wear  a  sting  I' 
They  know  not  that  it  is  the  very  spell 
Of  sill,  to  make  men  laogh  themselves  to  heU." 

Open  Byesl  Vv.  1—7.  Sometime  ago 
passengers  in  the  streets  of  Paris  were  attracted 
to  the  figure  of  a  woman  on  the  parapet  of  a 
roof  in  that  city.  She  had  fallen  asleep  in  the 
afternoon,  and  under  tho  influence  of  somnam- 
bulism had  stepped  out  of  an  open  window  on 
to  the  edge  of  tho  honso.  Iliere  she  was 
walking  to  and  fro  to  the  horror  of  the  gazers 
below,  who  expect«»d  every  moment  to  witness 
a  false  step  and  terrible  fall  They  dared  not 
shout,  lest  by  awakening  her  inopportunely 
they  should  be  only  hastening  on  the  inevitable 
calamity.  But  thi»  came  soon  enough ;  for 
moving,  aa  somnambulists  do,  with  open  eyes, 
the  n^ootion  of  a  lamp  lit  in  an  opposite 
window  byaii  artisan  engaged  in  some  me- 
cha*^i(nl  f^^x^rjitioii,  all  unconscious  of  what  was 
going  or  cdt^de,  aroused  her  from  sleep.  l*he 
mornont  her  ej'os  were  opened  to  discover  the 
perilous  position  in  which  she  had  placed  her- 
self, she  cotteiied,  fell,  and  was  dashed  below. 
Sach  is  the  sleep  of  bin  ;  it  places  the  soul  on 
the  prudpicf.  of  peril,  and  when  the  spell  is 
broken  it  1«-mVo»  tho  sinner  to  fall  headlong 
into  the  giilf  of  wo*.  Thus — 
**  No  Ihlbf  so  vile  nor  treacherous  as  sin. 
Whom  fools  do  hng,  and  take  such  pleasure  in." 

Nakedness  1  Vv.  1—7.  Their  eyes  were 
opened  to  see  that  they  were  not  what  they 
bad  b^en  before.  And  we  come  to  the 
rame  conclusion  as  we  survey  ourselves,  that 
loan  is  not  the  same  creature  with  which  God 
crownoQ  the  glorious  work  of  creation.  ITiere 
H  moral  nakedness.  He  is  like  a  creature  of 
the  air  which  a  cruel  hand  has  stripped  of  its 
silken  wiugt.  How  painfully  he  resembles 
this  hapless  object  which  has  just  fallen  on 
the  pages  of  a  book  that  we  read  by  the 
candle  on  an  antunm  evening  !  It  retains  the 
wish  but  is  ooDsnous  that  it  has  lost  the  power 
to  fly:— 

Soul,  thou  art  fallen  from  thine  ancient  plaoe, 
Mayest  thou  in  this  mean  world  find  nothing 
great, 
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Nor  ought  that  shall  the  memories  < 
Of  that  true  greatness  which  was  onoe  thine 
own." — Trench, 

WatchftilneesI  Vsr.  L  I  have  reed  of 
a  monarch  that,  being  pursued  by  the  enemy, 
threw  away  th^  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  in 
order  that  he  might  run  the  faster.  So,  that 
sin,  which  thou  dost  wear  as  a  crown  of  gold, 
throw  it  away,  that  thou  mayest  run  the  faster 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Oh  I  if  yon  would 
not  lose  glory  be  on  yoiur  guard,  mortify  the 
beloved  sin  ;  set  it  as  Uriah  in'  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  to  be  slain.  By  plucking  ont 
this  right  eye  yon  shall  see  Uie  better  to  go 
to  heaven.  By  cutting  off  this  right  arm  yon 
will  be  the  more  prepjirod  for  Satan.  In  such 
ease  yon  may  oonfldently  expect  aid*  for— 

"  Behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth    Grod  within    the  shadow,  keej^nf 
watch  above  His  own." — Lowelk 

Conditions!  Ver.  1.  No  man  is  truly 
prosperous  whose  mortality  is  forfeited.  No 
man  is  rich  to  whom  the  grave  brings  eternal 
bankruptcy.  No  man  is  happy  on  whose  path 
there  rests  but  a  momentaiy  glinmier  of  ught 
shining  out  between  clouds  that  are  clodng 
over  him  for  ever.  Satan  makes  many  pro- 
mises, but  his  conditions  are  equally  numerous 
— and  vastly  more  serious  than  his  promises 
are  precious.  The  Lord's  temptation  in  the 
wilderness :  Fall  down  and  worship  me  1  Te 
shall  ]ye  as  gods  I  Such  are  the  promise  and 
condition — the  one  false,  because  the  other 
devilish.  His  promises  allure,  and  if  we  do  not 
consider  the  conditions,  the  chances  are  against 
our  resistance. 

**  The  simple  boy — far  from  his  father's  cara^ 
Is  well  nigh  taken  with  the  gilded  snare." 
-^Boimei. 

Association!  Ver.  2.  Evil  communica* 
tions  corrupt  good  manners  I  One  day  Robert's 
father  saw  him  playing  with  some  boys  who 
were  rude  and  unmannerly.  In  the  evening 
he  brought  from  the  garden  six  rosy-cheeked 
apples,  put  them  on  a  plate,  and  presented 
them  to  his  son,  who  was  much  pleased,  and 
thanked  his  father.  **  But  you  must  lay  them 
aside  for  a  few  days  that  they  may  become 
mellow."  This  was  done,  his  father  at  the 
same  time  placing  a  seventh  apple,  which  was 
quite  rotten.  To  this  the  boy  demurred  on 
the  ground  that  the  decayed  fruit  would  spoil 
all  the  others ;  but  the  father  remarked : 
**  Why  should  not  the  fresh  ai^plee  make  the 
rotten  ones  fresh  ?"  Eight  days  afterwards  the 
apples  were  brought  forth — all  of  them  equally 
decayed;  whereupon  llobert  reminded  his 
father  of  what  he  had  said  "  My  boy,  haTe  I 
not  told  yon  often  that  bad  companions  will 
make  you  bad  ?  See  in  the  condition  of  the 
apples  what  will  happen  to  yon  if  yon  keep 
company  with  the  wicked."  Exactly  so  was  ft 
with  Satan.  Eve  held  interoouiae  with  Urn, 
but  did  not  make  him  betksr  :— 
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"  Tho  tempting  fruit  outspread  before  her  eyes, 
FiUed  her  wiUi  rapture  and  complete  sorprise ; 
Kor  hidden  dangers  will  she  wait  to  lee. 
But  onward  hastens  to  the  fatal  tree." 

3>read  of  SinI  Yer.  8.  Holj  fear  is  the 
door-keeper  of  the  soul  As  a  nobleman's 
porter  stands  at  the  door  and  keeps  ont 
vagrants,  so  the  fear  of  Grod  stands  and  keeps 
all  sinfol  traaptations  from  entering.  And  if 
we  only  learn  to  fear  God — i.e.,  to  stand  in 
awe  and  sin  not — in  the  right  way,  we  shall 
lean  at  the  same  time  never  to  fear  anything 
ebe.    The  righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion. 

"  Fear  Him,  ye  saints,  and  ye  will  then 
Have  nothing  else  to  fear. 

Contamination  I  Yer.  4.  In  Adam  all 
die.  As  the  electric  shock  panes  through  the 
frames  of  all  who  are  linked  hand  in  huui,  so 
passed  the  shock  of  sin's  magnetic  power  of 
death  through  all  the  human  race.  As  the 
poison  imbibed  by  the  lip^  flows  through  every 
vein  of  the  body — penetrating  its  every  vital 
part  till  death  ensues,  so  the  sin  committed  by 
our  first  parents  has  flashed  its  virus  throu^^ 
every  member  of  the  human  race : — 

**  One  little  sin  that  mystic  cup  did  fill. 
And  yet  it  poured  on,  and  poureth  still 
The  tcUnting  horrors  of  all  pain  and  ilL" 

— Alger. 

Indeo'sionI  Yer.  4.  Some  months  ago, 
says  a  New  York  writer,  I  met  a  young  Eng- 
lishwoman who  came  to  this  city  to  many  a 
young  man  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed 
in  England,  and  who  had  come  to  this  country 
two  years  previous  to  engage  in  business.  She 
was  to  marry  him  at  the  home  of  a  friend  of 
her  mother's  with  whom  she  was  staying. 
During  the  time  she  was  making  up  her  wed- 
ding outfit,  he  came  to  see  her  one  evening 
when  he  was  just  drunk  enough  to  be  foolish. 
She  was  shocked  and  pained  bejrond  measure. 
She  afterwards  learned  that  he  was  in  the  habit 


of  drinking  to  excess.  She  immediately  stopped 
her  preparations,  and  told  him  8he  could  not 
many  him.  He  protested  that  she  would 
drive  him  to  distraction ;  promised  never  to 
diink  another  drop,  &o.  "  No,"  said  the  young 
maiden,  **  I  dare  not  trust  my  future  happiness 
to  a  drunkard.  I  came  8,000  miles,  and  I  will 
return  8,000  miles."  And  she  did.  Had  Eve 
but  said :  "  No,  I  will  not  trust  my  future 
happiness  to  a  maliguer  of  Grod ;  get  thee 
hence,  Satan  " — ^how  different  would  this  once 
fair  world  be  now  at  this  distant  date  !  Yield 
to  no  offer,  however  tempting,  which  depends 
on,  or  is  allied  with,  dishonour  to  God,  dis- 
obedience to  His  statutes,  or  destructive  to  our 
Immortal  welfare. 

*«See  yon  tall  shaft ;  it  felt  the  earthquake's 
thrill, 
CSmig  to  its  base,  and  greets  the  sunrise  still** 
^WendelL 


I    Y«cv  &    U  w»  aie  to  credit  the 


annals  of  the  Russian  empire,  there  once  existed 
a  noble  order  of  merit,  which  was  greatly 
coveted  by  the  princes  and  noblesse.  It  was, 
however,  conferted  only  on  the  peculiar  fa- 
vourites of  the  Czar,  or  on  the  distinguished 
heroes  of  the  kingdom.  But  another  class 
shared  in  its  honour  in  a  very  questionable 
fonn.  Those  nobles  or  favoiuites  who  either 
became  a  burden  to  the  Czar  or  who  stood  in 
his  wa^,  received  this  decoration  only  to  die. 
The  pm-point  was  tipped  with  poison — and 
when  the  order  was  being  fastened  on  the 
breast  by  the  imperial  messenger,  the  flesh  of 
the  person  was  accidentaUy  pricked.  Death 
ensued,  as  next  morning  the  individual  so 
highly  honoured  with  imperial  favour,  was 
found  dead  in  bed  from  apoplexy.  Satan 
offered  to  confer  a  brilliant  decoration  upon 
Adam  and  Eve ;  Ye  shall  be  as  Gods.  It  waa 
poisoned  :  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.  As 
Bunyan  sayi^  look  to  thyself  then,  keep  it  out 
of  doors. 

**  Tis  like  the  panther,  or  the  crocodile, 
It  seems  to  love,  and  promises  no  wile, 
It  hides  its  sting,  seems  harmless  as  a  dove  | 
It  hugs  the  souX  and  hates  when  't  vows 
most  love." 

Yain  BoirretsI  Yer.  7.  A  pointsman  was 
on  duty  somewhere  in  America.  The  express 
was  due ;  but  instead  of  turning  the  points  as 
he  ought,  and  as  day  after  day  for  many  years 
he  had  done,  he  neglected  his  duty — the  train 
rushed  past  in  safety,  as  the  engine-driver, 
guard,  and  passengers  supposed.  Alas !  not  so. 
In  lees  time  than  you  can  read  it  all  was  a 
hopeless  wreck,  and  not  one  of  all  that  number 
in  the  train  survived.  And  what  of  the  poor 
pointsman,  who  that  once  (perhaps  the  only 
.  time)  had  neglected  his  duty  7  He  rushed  from 
the  spot  a  hopeless  maniac,  and  his  incessant 
cry  since  that  terrible  event  has  been,  "  Oh  I  if 
I  only  had  !"  Nothing  else  has  he  said  since ; 
and  probably  for  years  to  come  that  one  sen- 
tence will  ring  through  the  room  of  the  asylum 
where  he  is  now  con£ned. 
"  By  the  dark  shape  of  what  he  is,  sereno 

Stands  the  bright  ghost  of  what  he  might 
have  been." — LyUon. 

Prayer  t  Yer.  8.  Had  Adam  and  Eve 
but  hearkened  to  the  pleading  voice  of  their 
King  1  Had  they  but  cast  themselves  in  con- 
trition at  the  feet  of  their  King  1  When  we 
sin,  let  us  feiur — ^but  noi  jUe,  Let  us  denounce 
ourselves — ^but  not  despair.  Let  us  approach 
the  throne  of  that  King  who  alone  can  help 
us.  The  throne  to  which  we  are  invited  is  a 
"throne  of  grace,"  «.«.,  favour.  It  is  the  source 
of  power ;  but  it  is  gracious  power — merciful 
power — power  to  help  in  time  of  need.  It  is 
the  highest  pleasure  of  the  King  who  sits 
upon  this  throne  to  dispense  royal  favour. 
Ancient  kings  could  only  be  appointed  on 
certain  days ;  and  then  none  dare  come  near 
on  pain  of  death  save  those  to  whom  the 
golden  sceptre  was  extended.  Our  King  sits 
upon  the  throne  of  grace  day  and  night,  and  is 
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alwayi  aooeiBible— even  to  rebeb  against  Hit 
government  Therefore  let  us  come  boldly — 
not  ran  away  to  hide — ^that  we  may  obtain 
mercy  for  the  past  rebellion,  and  grace  to  help 
ns  whenever  again  tempted  to  prefer  Satan's 
hollow  proffers  to  GknTs  neavenly  promises. 

"  Words  cannot  tell  what  blest  r^li-* 
Here  from  my  every  want  I  find. 
What  strength  for  warfare^balm  for  grief ; 
What  peace  of  mind.'*— ^^fiott. 

Tii«  First  Step  t  Yer.  9.  Qo,  ask  the  col- 
prit  at  the  bar,  or  the  felon  in  the  prison,  or  the 
murder  Mr  awaiting  the  adjustment  of  the  nooea 
of  the  gallows-rope  around  his  neck,  to  trace  for 
you  his  wicked  course  of  life ;  and,  prominent 
in  the  black  record,  will  stand  out  the  story  of 
his  first  act  of  disobedience  to  parents,  of  his 
first  Sabbath-breaking,  or  of  his  first  glass. 
Like  links  of  a  continuous  chain,  each  act  of 
iniquity  in  a  wicked  life  connects  the  last  and 
vilest  with  the  **  first  false  step  of  guilt"  Be- 
ware of  the  beginnings  of  eviL  They  are  the 
most  dangerous  because  seofningly  so  harmless. 
How  immense  the  evils  which  followed  upon 
Eve's  first  false  step  !  A  few  years  ago,  says 
Myrtle,  a  little  boy  told  his  first  falsehood.  It 
was  a  little  solitary  thistle-seed,  and  no  eye  but 
that  of  Grod  saw  him  plant  it  in  the  mellow 
soil  of  his  heart  But  it  si»iing  up — oh  1  how 
quickly  1  In  a  little  time  another  and  another 
seed  dropped  from  it  to  tlie  ground  each  in 
turn  bearing  more  seed  and  more  thistles. 
And  now  Us  heart  is  overgrown  with  bad 
habits.  It  is  as  difficult  for  him  to  speak  the 
truth  as  it  is  for  a  gardener  to  deiur  hb  land 
of  the  ugly  thistle  af  t^  it  has  gained  a  hold  on 
the  soil 

**  Let  no  man  trust  the  first  false  step 
Of  guilt ;  it  hangs  upon  a  precipice 
Whose  steep  descent  in  last  perdition  enda." 

Self-knowlederel  Yer.  9,  They  knew 
their  condition.  The  degenerate  plant  has  no 
consciousness  of  its  own  degradation;  nor 
could  it,  when  reduced  to  the  character  of  a 
weed  or  wild  flower,  recognize  in  the  fair  and 
delicate  garden-plant  the  type  of  its  former 
sdf.  The  tamed  and  domesticated  animal, 
remarks  Caird,  could  not  feel  any  sense  of 
humiliation  when  confronted  with  its  wild 
brother  of  the  desert — ^fierce,  strong,  and  free- 
as  if  discerning  in  that  spectacle  the  noble  type 
from  which  itself  had  fallen.  But  reduce  a 
man  ever  so  low,  you  cannot  obliterate  in  his 
inner  nature  the  consciousness  of  falling  be- 
neath himself.  Low  as  Adam  had  sunk,  there 
tiaU.  remained,  however  dim  and  flickering,  the 
latent  consciousness  and  reminiscence  of  a 
nobler  self,  and  so  of  the  depths  of  degrading 
wickedness  into  which  he  had  plunged  himself. 

"  Sxiled  from  home  he  here  doth  sadly  sing, 
In  spring  each   autumn,  and  in   autumn 

spring: 
Far  from  his  nest  he  shivers  on  a  wall 
Where  blows  on  him  of  rade  misfortona  faU." 
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DiTin«  Viaioiil  (Yer.  8).  Adam  for- 
got that  God  could  see  him  anywhere.  Dr. 
Nettleton  used  to  tell  a  little  aneodote,  beauti- 
fully illustrating  that  the  same  truth  which 
overwhelms  the  sinner's  heart  with  fear,  may 
fill  the  renewed  soul  with  joy.  A  mother  in- 
■tructinff  tier  little  girl,  about  four  years  of 
age,  succeeded  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
fastening  upon  her  mind  this  truth,  "Thoo 
€K>d  seeet  me  1"  She  now  felt  that  she  "  had 
to  de  "  with  that  Beiuff  **  unto  whose  eyes  all 
things  are  naked,"  and  she  shrank  in  terror. 
For  days  she  was  in  deep  distress ;  she  wept 
and  sobbed,  and  would  not  be  comforted. 
"  God  sees  me,  God  sees  me  1*'  was  her  con« 
stant  waiL  At  length  one  day,  after  spending 
some  time  in  prayer,  she  bounded  into  her 
mother's  room,  and  with  a  heavenly  smile  light- 
ing up  her  tears,  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  mother,  God 
sees  me,  God  sees  me  1 "  Her  ecstacy  was  now 
as  great  as  her  anguish  had  been.  For  days  her 
soul  had  groaned  under  the  thought,  "  God  sees 
me;  He  sees  my  wicked  heart,  my  sinful  life, 
my  hatred  to  Him  and  to  His  holy  law ;"  and  the 
fteur  of  a  judgment  to  come  would  fill  her 
soul  with  agony.  But  now  a  pardoning  God 
had  been  revealed  to  her,  ana  her  soul  ez« 
claimed  exultinffly,  "  God  sees  me,  takes  pity 
on  me,  will  guide  and  guard  me."  No  doubt 
Adam  experienced  this  joy  amid  the  briars  and 
thorns  of  the  wide,  wide  world  (v.  28),  which 
was  denied  him,  and  the  vernal  beauties  and 
swimming  fragrance  of  Eden,  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  had 

"A  Friend  who  will  gather  the  outcasti^ 
And  shelter  the  homeless  poor ; 
A  Friend  who  will  feed  the  hungiy 
With  bread  from  the  heavenly  store.* 

Concealment  t  (Yer.  9.)  Adam  hid  him« 
self;  but  not  where  God  oould  not  see  him. 
God  saw  the  fugitives.  Neither  is  there  any 
creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  His  sight ;  but 
all  things  are  naked  and  opened  unto  the  eye 
of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  This  verse 
is  felt  to  be  like  a  glance  at  the  Heart- 
searcher's  eye  if  the  conscience  be  quick,  and 
the  soul  an  object  of  interest  The  most 
microscopic  and  the  most  mighty  objects  in 
creation  are  equally  exposed  to  His  scrutiny. 
Especially  does  Ho  look  man's  heart  through 
and  through.  ''Hast  thou  eaten  f*  Heexamines 
— turns  over  all  its  folds — ^follows  it  through 
all  its  windings,  until  a  complete  diagnosis  is 
obtisined.  "  Thou  hast  eaten.  Grod  was  a  wit- 
ness to  it ;  so  that  the  sinner  in  effect  challen- 
ges the  judgment  of  Grod : — 

**  For  what  can  veil  us  from  thy  sight  f 
Distance  dissolves  before  thy  ray. 
And  darkness  kindles  into  day.** — Peter, 

Bemedyt  (Yer.  18.)  The  death  was 
wrought ;  but  Gk>d  woidd  evolve  death  out  of 
life.  When  a  vessel  has  all  the  air  extracted 
from  it  and  a  vacuum  formed,  the  pressure  of 
the  outside  air  on  the  surrounuing  surface  will 
probably  shiver  it  into  a  thousand  pieces ;  bnt 
no  man  can  restore  that  raneL     The  pot 
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ter  may  place  the  fragmenta  in  hie  engine, 
and  mould  out  of  them  another  veisel ;  yet  it 
is  not  the  same.  But  God  can.  God  here 
declares  He  wiU.  The  remedy  followed  close 
npon  the  disease — ^tbe  life  upon  the  death. 
Kear  the  manchaneel,  which  grows  in  the 
forests  of  the  West  Indies,  and  which  gires 
forth  a  jnice  of  deadly  poisonous  nature, 
grows  a  fig,  the  sap  of  either  of  which,  if  ap- 
plied in  time,  is  a  remedy  for  the  diseases  pro- 
duced by  the  manchaneeL  €rod  places  the 
Goepel  oi  Grace  alongside  the  sentence  of 
Den^    fie  provides  a  remedy  for  man 

"  To  soothe  his  sorrows — heal  his  woundi^ 
And  drive  away  his  fears." 

lAbonrl  Yer.  17.  Dionysins  the  tyrant 
was  once  at  an  entertainment  given  to  him  by 
the  liacedemonians,  where  he  expressed  some 
disgust  at  their  black  broth.  One  of  the 
number  remarked  that  it  was  no  wonder  he 
did  not  relish  it,  since  there  was  "no  seasoning." 
"  What  seasoning,"  enquired  the  despot !  to 
which  the  prompt  repjy  was  given  :  "labour 
joined  with  hunger."  Kmmmacber  narrates  a 
fable  of  how  Adam  had  tilled  the  ground  and 
made  himself  a  garden  full  of  plants  and  trees. 
fie  rested  himself  with  his  wife  and  children 
npon  the  brow  of  a  hill.  An  angel  came  and 
saluting  them  said  :  "  You  must  labour  to  eat 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  your  brow,  but  after  your 
toil,  you  rejoice  in  the  fruit  acquired."  But 
Adam  deplored  the  loss  of  Je hovaji's  nearness  ; 
whereupon  the  watcher  replied  that  "  toil  was 
earthly  prayer,  the  heavenly  gift  of  Jehovah." — 

**  Work  for  some  good  be  it  ever  so  slowly  1 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly  1 
Labour  I  all  labour  is  noble  and  holy ; 
Let  thy  great  deeds  be  a  prayer  to  thy 
God.^— O^ood. 

EnmaaBnJn!  Yer.  17.  Canning  says  that 
man  is  a  dimaatlod  fane — a  broken  shrine^ 
and  that  there  still  lingers  about  him  some 
gleams  of  tus  departed  glory  sufficient  to  give 
on  idea  of  what  he  once  wap,  and  probably  left 
as  faint  prophecy  of  what  he  wUl  again  be. 
Ton  see,  for  example,  a  beautiful  capital  still 
bearing  some  of  the  flowers,  and  some  vestiges 
of  the  foliage  which  the  sculptor's  chisel  had 
carved  npon  the  marble.  It  lies  on  the  ground 
half -buried  under  rank  weeds  and  nettles ; 
whUe  beside  it  the  headless  shaft  of  a  noble 
column  springs  from  its  pedestaL  As  Guthrie 
asks  :  Would  you  not  at  once  conclude  that  its 
present  condition  so  base  and  mean  was  not  its 
miginal  position  t  Yon  would  say  that  the 
lightning  bolt  must  have  struck  it  down 
—or  euthquaka  shaken  «its  foundation — or 
mthless  barbarism  had  climbed  the  shaft — or 
time's  relentless  scjrthe  had  mown  it  down. 
We  look  at  man  and  arrive  at  a  similar  con- 
clusion. Like  an  old  roofless  temple,  man  is 
a  grand  and  solemn  ruin,  on  the  front  of  which 
we  can  still  trace  the  mutilated  inscription  of 
bis  original  dedication  to  God.  Yet  he  18  a 
mill*  and  ona  which   human   skill  cannot 


restora  The  art  of  man  may  wreath  it  with 
ivy— may  surround  it  with  stonecrop  and  wall- 
flower, yet  he  remains  a  ruin  still — ^he  though 
in  nature's  richest  mantle  clad 

"  And  graced  with  all  philosophy  can  add ; 
Though  fair  without,  and  luminous  within, 
Is  still  the  progeny  and  heir  of  sin." — 


Basnrgam-hope  I  Yer.  14.  All  was  not 
hopeless  gloom.  The  cloud  had  its  silver 
linmg ;  and  like  Noah's  thunderbank  of  water 
was  arched  by  a  brilliant  Iris  of  comfort  It 
shall  bruise  thy  head.  Man  would  rise.  In 
a  Syrian  valley  grows  a  clump  of  trees  stunted 
in  their  growth,  with  scarce  one  shade  of  re- 
semblance to  that  noble  group  of  stately  oedars 
on  the  mountain  ridge,  the  seeds  from  which 
had  been  planted  in  the  vale  by  the  agency  of 
winds,  and  had  shot  up  into  these  puny  and 
repulsive  trunks.  But  further  on  another 
cluster  presents  itself,  which  had  been  planted 
by  ihe  hand  of  man,  carefully  attended  to  as 
they  grew  up.  These  had  a  family  likeness  to 
that  g^ve  upon  the  hill  slopes;  and  were 
giving  promise  of  beauty  and  grandeur  equal 
to  tluit  of  their  projifenitors.  The  godless 
children  of  Adam  resemble  the  stunted  grove 
in  the  dell,  with  but  feeble  likeness  to  that  of 
Adam  in  his  sinless  jrtate  ;  whereas  the  third 
clump  symbolize  the  "  renewed  "  sons  of  (Jod, 
who,  though  immeasurably  inferior  as  yet  to 
the  noble  stock  from  which  they  were  origi- 
nally taken,  are  bearing  evident  marks  of 
their  parentage,  and  promise  one  day  to  attain 
to  their  high  and  heavenly  origin  v-^ 
**  Bom  of  the  spirit,  and  thus  allied  to  God, 
fie  during  his  probations  term  shall  walk 
fiis  mother  earth,  unfledged  to  range  the  sky, 
But,  if  found  faithful,  shall  at  length  ascend 
The  highest  heavens  and  shara  my  homa  and 
yours." — BiekersUth, 

The  Seed  I  Yer.  16.  This  seed,  the 
Apostle  says,  was  Christ,  fie  is  the  great 
Deli\  erer  and  Champion,  fie  is  the  great 
Legislator  and  Teacher.  His  name  outshines 
all  the  names  upon  the  "  Roll  of  Fame."  fiis 
name  is  above  every  name.  In  the  Forum 
yonder  stands  a  marble  pillar  of  large  circum- 
ference and  lofty  height.  It  rests  upon  a 
massive  base,  it  is  crowned  with  a  richly- 
carved  capital  And  when  a  citizen  has  won 
some  great  victory  for  the  state,  has  delivered 
it  from  a  foreign  foe  or  from  domestic  insur- 
rection, has  removed  some  gross  abuse  or 
inaugurated  some  beneficent  reform,  his  name, 
by  decree  of  the  senate,  is  inscribed  upon  the 
pUIar  in  letters  of  gold.  And  now  that  shaft 
glitters  from  top  to  bottom  with  shining  names, 
all  honourable,  but  the  more  honourable  ever 
above  the  less.  And  gleaming  at  the  top  of 
the  pillar  is  a  name  that  outshines  all  the  rest. 
So  in  the  Forum  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
stands  a  pillar  blazing  all  over  with  beautiful 
names,  and  at  the  top  a  name  that  it  above 
every  narne,  "not  only  in  this  world  but  also 
in  that  which  is  to  come."    Therefore— 
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"  He  spends  his  time  most  worthily  who  i 
this  name  to  know ; 
Its  ocean-fulness  riseth  still  as  ages  onward 
flow  r—CofMU. 

Thistles !  Yer.  18.  How  greatly  the  pro- 
oees  of  man's  redemption  from  the  curse— of 
his  rise  in  morals  and  intelligence— is  aided  hy 
this  decree  of  Providence  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate.  1.  Did  his  food  grow  like  acorns 
or  beechmast  upon  long-lived  trees,  requiring 
no  toil  or  care  or  forethought  of  his  own,  the 
most  efficient  means  to  his  advancement  would 
have  been  wanting.  The  curse  would  have 
deepened  his  degradation,  instead  of  oontaining 
as  it  does  now  at  its  core  the  means  of  its 
removal— the  inverse  aid  of  man's  physical  and 

r*  'tual  progress.  2.  It  has  been  observed 
the  vety  instruments  of  man's  punishment 
— ^the  veiy  goads  that  prick  him  on  to  exertion 
— are  after  all  stunted  or  abortive  forms  of 
branches,  or  of  buds  which  in  happier  circum- 
stanoes  would  have  gone  on  to  develop  fruity 
and  that  the  downy  parasols  by  means  of 
which  thistles  spread  their  seeds  in  myriads 
are  due  to  degeneration  of  floral  parts ;  so  that 
they  witness  to  man  continually  of  his  own 
dec^adation,  inasmuch  as  they — like  himself— 
are  failures  on  the  part  of  nature  to  reach  an 
ideal  perfection. 

Gkmtrast  I  Yer.  19.  A  trsTsller  in  Syria 
notes  that  on  a  mountainous  ridge  his  attention 
was  called  to  a  magnificent  grove  of  trees  ol 
the  cedar  species.  They  were  evidently  the 
growth  of  many  ages,  and  had  attained  the 
perfection  of  beauty  and  grandeu^  As  he 
descended  into  the  Tale,  he  behela  a  num- 
ber of  other  trees  stunted  in  their  growth, 
and  as  remarkable  for  their  meanness  as  the 
former  were  for  their  magnificence.  The  guide 
assured  him  that  they  were  of  the  same  species ; 
vet  not  a  trace  of  rbsemblanoe  oould  he  find 
in  them.  This  appears  to  be  k  remarkable 
emblem  of  Adam.  In  Chap.  IL  the  power  of 
body,  mind  and  spirit  resemble  the  duster  of 
stately  cedar-pines ;  whereas,  when  we  descend 
into  the  valley  of  sin  in  Chap.  IIL,  we  obeerve 
that,  like  the  scattered  trees  in  liie  vale,  his 
mental  and  moral  powers  are  stunted  in  their 
ffrowth — ^mean,  despicable,  and  well-nigh  us»- 
kss.  Of  him  we  may  exclaim  that  he  was 
planted  a  noble  vine,  but  how  is  he  turned  into 
the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine  1  Whose 
faultt 

**  Whose  but  his  own  f    Ingrate,  he  had  of  Me 
All  he  oould  havs ;  I  made  him  just  and 

right, 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  falL 

Bnst  of  Deathl  Yer.  19.  Dost  may  bo 
raised  for  a  little  while  into  a  tiny  doud,  and 
may  seem  considerable  while  held  np  by  the 
wind  that  raises  it ;  but  when  the  force  of  that 
b  spent,  it  f  aUs  again,  and  returns  to  the  earth 
out  of  which  it  was  raised.  Such  a  thing  is 
man ;  man  is  but  a  paroel  of  dost^  and  must 
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return  to  his  earth.  Thus,  as  Pssoal  exdaimiL 
what  a  ohimera  is  man  1  What  a  oonfosed 
chaos  t  And  after  death,  of  his  body  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  the  gold  setting  left  after  the 
extraction  of  the  diamond  which  it  held^a 
setting,  alas  1  which  soon  gives  cause  in  its 
putrescence  for  the  apostrophe :  How  Is  the 
gold  become  dim  1  How  is  the  most  fine  gold 
changed  1  Yet  "  there  is  hope  in  thine  omI," 
O  (Christian  gold,  however  dimmed.  There  is 
a  "resurgam"  for  thy  dust,  O  ohild  of  God  t 

« The  fine  gold  has  not  perished,  idMn  the 
flame 
Seizes  upon  it  with  oonsuming  glow ; 
In  freshn'a  splendour  it  comes  forth  anew 
To  sparkle  on  the  Monarch's  Throne  or 
BBOW."— Bonor. 

Promisee  I  Yer.  21.  Deeds  are  more 
powerful  expressions  than  words;  but  this 
Divine  act  of  dothing  Adam  and  Eve  in 
"robes  of  blood-shedding'*  could  have  no  in- 
telligent force  to  them  without  a  revdation. 
Is  it  nnreasonable  to  suppose  that  God  ex- 
plained to  them  the  meaning  of  that  prophetio 
decree  in  Ter.  15  :  *'It  shall  bruise  thy  head"? 
When  the  scarlet-dyed  raiment  was  plaoed  by 
Divine  direction  upon  the  bodies  of  Adam  and 
£ve,  Jehovah  explained  the  symbolism,  and 
unfolded  promises  of  mercy  through  free  sove> 
reign  grace  in  response  to  Faith.  Adam  and 
Eve  lud  hold  of  those  promises,  and  cast  them- 
sdves  unfdgnedly  on  His  mercy.  This  would 
brighten  their  otherwise  dark  pathway.  When 
a  pious  old  slave  on  a  Yirginian  plantation  was 
asked  why  he  was  always  so  sunny -hearted  and 
cheerful  under  his  haid  lot,  he  replied,  ''Ah, 
massa,  I  always  lays  flat  down  on  de  jMvsttsei, 
and  den  I  pray  straight  np  to  my  hebenly 
Father."  Humble,  hi^y  soul  1  he  was  not 
the  first  man  who  has  eased  an  aching  heart 
by  laying  it  upon  Gkxl's  pillows ;  or  t£e  first 
man  who  haa  risen  up  the  stronger  from  a 
repose  on  the  nnchangeable  word  of  Grod's  love. 
H  you  take  a  Bank  of  England  note  to  the 
counter  of  the  bank,  in  an  instant  that  bit  of 
paper  turns  to  gdd.  If  we  take  a  prondse  of 
€k>d  to  the  mercy-seat,  It  turns  to  what  Is 
better  than  gold— to  our  own  good  and  the 
S^kny  of  our  Father. 

PriTlleges  Perverted  1  Yer.  22.  PiUdngton 
mentions  that  in  Retsch's  Illustrations  of 
G5ethe's  Faust,  there  is  one  plate  where  angds 
are  seen  dropping  roses  down  upon  the  demons^ 
who  are  contending  for  the  soul  of  Faust 
But  eveiy  rose  falls  like  molten  metal — hom- 
ing and  bUstering  where  it  touches.  Is  it  not 
so  with  man  f  €K>d*s  gifts  are  by  him  abased 
— His  privileges  perverted.  The  gifts  remain 
Intrinnodly  the  same ;  but  man's  heart — his 
guilty  oonsdenoe  is  pained ;  as  vice  blushes  at 
virtoe's  contact 
**  Wasted  and  maned  in  the  sin-stridcen  soul. 

The  finest  workmanship  of  Grod  is  there." 

JiMam  Ctauwf     (Yet;  Sa.)     God  did  boI 
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foffgel  Adam  and  Eto.  Nor  was  He  In- 
difFerent  to  ihdr  oonstitutioiL  Life  in  Para- 
dise would  be  extreme  misery.  He  saw — he 
knew.  So  Qod  lees  all  the  way  of  each  child 
ci  His.  And  aa  he  taught  Adam  and  Eve  that 
His  Providenoe  and  love  woold  goide  and  direct 
their  future,  so  does  He  teach  us.  Dr.  Dod- 
diide  was  taught  this  in  a  dream.  He  thought 
he  had  just  died,  and  in  an  instant  was 
conscious  that  he  was  free  as  a  bird.  Em- 
bodied in  an  aSrial  form  he  floated  in  light, 
while  beneath  was  his  family  weeping  orer  his 
dead  body,  which  he  had  just  left  as  though 
it  were  an  empty  box.  Reposing  upon  golden 
douds,  he  found  himself  ascending  through 
space,  guided  by  a  venerable  figure,  in  which 
age  and  youth  were  blended  into  majestic 
sweetness.  They  travelled  on  and  on.  At 
length  the  towers  of  a  most  beautiful  edifice 
rose,  brilliant  and  distinct,  before  them.  The 
door  swung  noiselessly  open  as  they  entered  a 
spacious  room,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a 
toble  oovered  with  a  snow-white  doth,  on 
which  was  a  golden  cup  and  a  dtister  of  ripe 
gT^>es.  "Here  you  must  await  the  Lord  of 
the  mansion,  who  will  soon  come,"  said  the 
guide.  "In  the  meantime,  yon  will  find 
plenty  to  delight  you."  His  guide  Tanished; 
and  upon  looldng  at  the  room,  he  found  its 
walls  ooTwed  with  pictures,  which,  upon  ex- 
amination, proved  to  be  a  complete  delineation 
of  his  entire  life,  revealing  to  him  that  there 
had  not  been  an  hour  in  it  of  joy,  sadness, 
or  peril,  in  which  a  ministering  angel  had  not 
been  present  as  guardian  and  Saviour.  This 
revelation  of  God*s  goodness  and  mercy  and 
watchfulness  far  exceeded  his  highest  imagi- 
nings. While  he  was  filled  with  gratitude 
and  love,  the  Lord  of  the  mansion  entered. 
His  appearance  was  so  overwhelming  in  its 
loreliness  and  majesty,  that  the  dreamer  sank 
at  his  feet  overcome.  His  Lord,  gentiy  ndsing 
him,  took  his  hand  and  led  him  forward  to 
the  table.  Pressing  the  juice  of  the  grapes 
into  the  golden  cup,  he  first  tasted  it,  then 
holding  it  to  the  dreamer's  lips,  said,  "  Drink : 
this  is  the  new  wine  in  my  Father's  kingdom.'* 
No  sooner  had  he  drank,  than  perfect  love  cast 
out  aU  fear,  and  clasping  his  arms  around  the 
Saviour,  he  exclaimed  "My  L<nd  and  my 
God !"  Sweeter  than  the  sweetest  of  earth's 
mnik^kilkeaxd  tha  Toioeof  Ood  His  SaTioar  is 


aooenti  of  oomf ort  and  tones  of  assurance ; 
and,  thrilling  with  unspeakable  bliss,  he  awoke 
with  tears  of  nature  streaming  over  his  &u». 
Yes  !  God  sees  knows — pities  -preserves— 
pofeots. 

''Through  aU  my  dark  has  shone  Thy  lace, 
Thy  peace  has  flowed  beneath  my  pain ; 
Stumbhng,  I  fell  in  Thy  embrace 
My  loss  by  Thee  was  turned  to  gain." 

Keroy  und  Judgment  I  Ver.  24.  Merpy 
here  fringed  the  judgment  of  exdusion.  Man 
now  required  an  occupation  to  prevent  unavail- 
ing regrets.  Naturally  prone  to  mood  over  the 
past,  God  gave  him  an  employment  which  would 
draw  his  mind  away  from  past  memories  to 
present  action  and  nitnre  hope.  Regrets  of  a 
certain  dass  are  usdess.  As  for  instance 
those  which  a  man  in  mid-life  sometimes  expe- 
riences. It  is  the  solemn  thought  connected 
with  middle  life,  that  life's  iMt  business  is 
begun  in  earnest;  and  it  is  then,  midway 
between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  that  a  man 
begins  to  marvd  that  he  lets  the  days  of  youth 
go  by  so  half-enjoyed.  It  is  the  pensive 
autumn  feeling ;  it  is  the  sensation  of  half- 
sadness  that  we  experienoe  when  the  longest 
day  of  the  year  is  past,  and  even  day  tiiat 
foUowB  is  shorter,  and  the  light  fainter,  and 
the  feebler  shadows  tell  that  nature  is  hasten- 
ing with  gigantic  footsteps  to  her  winter  grave. 
So  does  man  look  back  upon  his  youth.  When 
the  first  gray  hairs  become  visible,  when  the 
unwelcome  truth  fastens  itMlf  upon  the  mind 
that  a  man  is  no  longer  going  up  hiU,  but 
down,  bbI  that  the  sun  is  always  westering,  he 
looks  back  on  things  behind.  When  we  were 
children,  we  thought  as  children.  But  now 
there  lies  before  us  manhood,  with  its  earnest 
work,  and  then  old  age,  and  then  tiie  grave, 
and  then  home.  There  is  a  second  youth  for 
man,  better  and  holier  than  the  first,  if  he  will 
look  on  and  not  look  back.  Hence  God  sent  forth 
Adam  to  till  the  ground,  to  devote  his  energies 
to  diligent  use  of  the  present,  by  directing  his 
hopes  toward  heavenly  rest  ia  the  future. 
And  if  we  could  have  his  confession  now  it 
would  be : — 

"  Yes,  I  can  tell  of  hours  apart 
In  lonely  path  and  secret  place, 

When  burned  and  glowed  within  my  heart 
Tha  wondrous  meaningp  ol  Thy  grace." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CsinoAL  Nom.— 1.  Gotten  a  man  from  theLord.!  Or,  perbaps,  ^Gottra  »  man,  eveo 
Jehovah."  The  rendering  of  the  A.  Y.  is  no  doubt  the  one  more  generally  followed.  Leeser 
and  Mniphy  have,  "  from  the  Lord  "  ;  Young,  "  by  the  Lord  '* ;  Gesenius,  "  by  the  aid  of 
Jehovah  ;  Davies,  "  with  the  Eternal/*  ie.,  "  with  His  presence  and  help  "  ;  in  like  manner 
the  Sept.  renders  the  wordn,  ^i»  rov  6tov ;  and  the  Yulg.  per  Deum.  Lange  is  dissatisfied 
with  thia  translation  as  "  too  weak,"  and  proposes  to  read :  "  a  man,  with  Jehovah " ; 
"  that  is,  "  he  says, "  one  who  stands  in  connection  with  Jehovah.  ...  In  the  blessed  confidence 
of  female  hope,  she  would  seem,  with  evident  eagerness,  to  greet,  in  the  new-born,  the  promised 
woman's  se«d  (ch.  iii  15)  according  to  her  understanding  of  the  word."  We  are  not  surprised 
that  Prol  Tayler  Lewis  (in  Lange's  Genesis)  should  pronounce  even  *'  with  Jehovah "  a  harsh 
and  difficult  rendering ;  and  that  the  juxtaposition  of  "  *eth  Cain  **  "  *ith  Jehovah  "  ("  she  bare 
'eth  Gain,  and  said,  I  have  gotten  a  man  *eth  Jehovah  ")  seems  to  shut  us  up  to  the  rendering : 
**  I  have  borne  a  man,  the  very  Jehovah,  or,  I  have  borne  a  man,  the  very  God,  the  very 
Jehovah."  There  are,  in  truth,  three  considerations  which  must  be  weU  weighed  in  order  to 
appreciate  at  its  just  value  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  last  rendering.  (1.)  The  meaning  of 
the  name  Jehovah  (Yahweh) ;  for  which  we  must  refer  to  "  Critical  Notes  "  on  Ch.  ii  and  on 
Ex.  iii.  From  the  exposition  there  given  it  will  be  seen  that  this  name  of  covenant  grace  was 
not  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  woman's  promiAed  seed,  and  did  certainly,  in  a  general  way,  com- 
prehend tiie  promise  of  the  redemption.  (2.)  The  common  usage  of  the  particle  ^eth{***eth- 
Yahwth  **)  in  which  it  is  much  more  frequently  "  a  sign  of  the  definite  accusative  "  than  anything 
else.  In  other  words,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  even  Yahweh  "  istht  rendering  suggested  at  first 
sight  of  the  original  (3.)  The  error  of  Eve  on  one  point  does  not  convict  her  of  error  on 
another.  Her  exclamation,  rendered  as  now  suggested,  assumes  two  things: — (a)  That  the 
promised  seed  would  be  Yahweh  himself;  and  (6)  that  this  her  first-bom  was  the  promised 
seed.  Her  pardonable  error  as  to  (6),  in  no  way  brings  discredit  on  her  persuasion  as  to  (a). 
And  be  it  remembered  that  the  naturalness  of  such  an  exclamation — not  its  entire  correctness — 
18  sufficient  to  remove  any  objection  from  this  source  to  the  translation  before  us.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  constrained  to  regard  this  as  the  better  translation. — T-  Sin  lieth  at  the  door.] 
Rather:  "  A  sin-offering  is  crouching  at  the  door,  or  (more  generally)  opening"  :  e.g.  "at  the 
opening,  or  entrance,  of  thy  brother's  fold."  This  ex^^sis  supplies  a  point  of  departure  for  the 
words  which  immediately  follow,  and  which  otherwise  seem  exceedingly  abrupt.  The  connect- 
ing link  may  be  shown  by  the  following  paraphrase: — "  Though,  in  order  to  do  well,  thou  must 
needs  own  thyself  a  sinner,  and  be  indebted  to  thy  brother  for  a  sin-offering  out  of  his  fold  ;  yet 
tins  will  not  destroy  thy  rights  as  first-bom:  Notwithstahdino,  to  thkb  ^laU  he  hU  duire,  and 
thou  thali  rule  over  him.  Let  not  pride,  therefore,  deter  thee  from  this  better — ^this  only  propei 
— ^way.  ^  Let  ho  obstinacy,  no  groundless  fears,  keep  thee  from  thus  doing  welV  Much  has 
been  written  on  this  passage,  and  many  are  the  views  of  it  that  have  been  propounded ;  but, 
without  dogmatising,  we  may  express  our  pretty  confident  persuasion  that  no  exposition  so  fully 
meets  the  case  as  the  above. — xQ.  Adah  and  Zillah.]  Probably  the  oldest  fragment  of  poetry 
extant.  With  a  slight  freedom  of  translation,  we  may  perhaps  thus  approach  the  metrical  Mil 
of  the  original: — 

*  Adah  and  Zillah  1  hear  ye  my  voice, 
Ye  wives  of  Lamech  !  give  ear  to  my  talet 
A  MAN  have  1  slain  In  aealing  my  womids 
Yea,  a  tooth  in  striking  my  blows: 
Since  sevenfold  is  to  bo  the  avenging  of  Cain. 
Then,  or  Laiooh,  seven^  and  aevea  1 " 


MAIN  HOMILBTICS  OP  TEB  PARAQRAPH.^Vtna  1,  % 
DOMBSnO  LiFB. 

L  That  it  is  designed  for  the  numerical  increase  of  humanity.    Ths  position 

of  Adam  and  Eve  prior  to  the  birth  of  their  two  sons  was  unique.    They  were 

alone  in  the  great  world.     In  Eden  they  would  not  be  so  deeply  conscious  of 

this  solitude,  as  there  their  solitude  was  filled  with  Qod  and  holy  thoughts.    But, 
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BOW,  in  tiieir  altered  condition  of  life,  thej  would  feel  more^  keenly  tiie  need  of 
earthly  companionship.  Their  intercourse  with  Jehovah  is  not  so  easy  and 
natuial  as  it  used  to  be,  and,  as  they  cannot  live  without  fellowship,  they  would 
hail  with  joy  the  birth  of  a  son.  It  is  the  tendency  of  fallen  manhood  to 
gapply  the  place  of  the  Divine  with  the  human,  to  substitute  earth  for  heaven. 
Parental  loneliness  is  a  grief  to  many.  Tlieir  home  rings  not  with  the  happy 
▼oice  of  childhood.  But  still  it  is  impossible  that  any  parents  now  can  oe 
lonely  as  the  progenitors  of  our  race.  The  intellectual,  and  social,  and  moral 
companionships  of  the  outside  world  are  too  numerous  to  leave  domestic  life  in 
solitude.  2.  The  vosition  qf  Adam  and  Eve  prior  to  the  birth  of  their  two  eons 
was  interesting.  They  are  now  in  a  great  crisis  of  their  lives.  They  have 
passed  through  all  the  bitter  experiences  of  sin.  They  have  become  cognizant 
of  Satanic  iimuence.  They  are  fallen  creatures.  They  have  been  driven  from 
the  supreme  enjoyments  of  a  holy  life  and  residence  into  tlie  struggle  of  a  hard 
life*  Yet  they  are  encircled  by  Divine  mercy.  How  will  they  act  ?  In  what 
manner  and  spirit  will  they  conduct  their  new  and  arduous  life?  Will  they 
push  further  in'  >  sin,  or  wiU  they  begin  their  domestic  life  in  purity  and  hope? 
How  will  their  recent  sin  affect  their  rising  progeny?  These  and  kindred 
questions  invest  the  position  of  Adam  and  Eve  at  this  time  with  deep  and 
extraordinary  interest.  Hence  the  domestic  relations  of  life  were  iDtended  to 
people  the  country,  to  provide  men  from  the  intellectual,  commercial  and  moral 
pursuits  of  life. 

n.  That  it  should  be  earefU  as  to  the  nomenclature  of  it«  children.  Eve's 
first-born  was  called  "  Cain,"  her  next  son  was  designated  "Abel."  We  observe 
that :  1.  Child  nomenclature  should  be  appropriate.  The  name  Cain  signifies 
possession.  Eve  regarded  her  first-bom  son  with  delight.  He  was  her  property, 
oome  parents  only  regard  their  children  as  so  much  property,  as  worth  so  much 
to  them  in  the  labour  market  But  Cain  was  to  our  first  parents  a  mond 
possession.  They  regarded  him  as  the  gift  of  God.  Children  are  the  most 
nappy,  and  yet  the  most  solemn  and  responsible  possession  of  domestic  life. 
They  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  "  encumbrances,"  out  as  capable  of  healthy 
work  and  sublime  moral  destiny.  They  are  to  be  well  cultured  They  ought 
to  increase  the  spiritual  value  of  the  home  to  which  they  belong.  They  ought 
to  be  trained  for  the  God  from  whence  they  came.  Give  them  appropriate 
names,  expressive  of  their  early  dispositions,  their  infantile  circumstances,  or 
of  some  holy  thought  connected  with  the  providence  of  God  in  your  history. 

2.  Child  nomenclature  should  be  instructive.  While  the  name  of  Cain  signified 
possession,  that  of  Abel  signified  vanity.  Many  conjectures  have  been  offered 
as  to  the  reason  of  the  name  given  to  Abel  The  probability  is  that  our  firot 
parents  were  getting  into  the  painful  experiences  of  life,  and  embodied  their 
yerdict  of  it  in  the  name  of  their  child.     Thus  the  name  of  their  second  son 

gthers  up  the  history  of  their  past,  and  the  sorrows  of  their  present  condition, 
would  ever  be  a  monitor  to  both  child  and  parents.  When  either  is  tempted 
to  be  led  away  by  earthly  things,  it  would  serve  to  remind  them  of  their  yanity. 
It  is  well  to  have  Scriptural  names  in  a  family.    They  are  deeply  instructive. 

3.  Child  nomenclature  should  be  considerate.  The  names  that  parents  some- 
times give  to  children,  while  they  are  appropriate,  instructive,  and  prophetic, 
should  always  be  in  harmony  with  good  taste  and  refined  judgment.  Some 
parents  ^ye  their  children  several  names,  as  if  one  or  two  were  not  enough  to 
distinguish  them,  or  as  if  they  wished  to  give  them  good  practice  in  writing  in 
future  days.  How  many  men  are  ashamed  of  the  uneuphonious  and  jaw- 
breaking  names  that  have .  been  given  to  them  in  childhood  Hence  parents 
should  be  considerate  in  the  domestic  nomenclature  of  their  offspring:.  Let 
their  names  be  pictures  of  goodness,  and  patterns  of  truth. 
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lU  That  it  should  judiciously  briagr  np  children  to  tome  honest  aikd 
helpftil  empl03rnient8.  1.  'Jhese  two  brothers  had  a  daily  calling.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  idle  away  their  time  at  home,  without  instruction  to  prepare 
them  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  or  without  work  to  develop  their  growing  and 
youthful  energies.  Every  young  man,  irrespective  of  his  social  position,  or  great 
expjectations,  ought  to  be  brought  up  to  some  useful  employment.  The  world 
invites  his  effort.  Commerce  is  calling  for  it  Art  would  prize  it.  Literature 
would  repay  it.  Heaven  will  reward  it.  Indolence  is  the  curse  of  family  life. 
2.  Each  of  these  brothers  had  his  distinctive  calling.  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep. 
Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  Thus  the  two  brothers  were  not  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit.  It  is  well  for  a  family  to  cultivate  within  itself  all  the  employ- 
ments of  civilized  life.  Then  one  member  of  it  becomes  the  happy  compliment  of 
another,  and  all  are  in  a  state  of  comparative  independence.  Some  men  look 
down  on  the  agriculturalist.  They  have  no  reason  to.  It  is  the  most  ancient 
trada  .  It  is  most  honourable.  It  is  mediatorial  in  its  character,  for  it  takes 
the  gifts  from  the  hand  of  God  to  distribute  them  to  supply  the  wants  of 
humanity.  This  should  evoke  gratitude.  3.  These  brothers  had  a  healthful 
calling.  Both  of  them  worked  in  the  open  air.  Some  parents  allow  their  boys 
to  be  confined  in  sultry  oflSces,  or  in  ill-ventilated  workshops,  where  physical 
manhood  is  weakened  by  daily  labour.  Men  should  study  health  m  their 
secular  pursuits.  Work  ought  to  strengthen  rather  than  weaken.  4.  These 
brothers  had  a  calling  favourable  to  ths  development  of  intellectual  thought. 
Shepherds,  and  tillers  of  the  ground,  ought  to  be  men  of  great  souls,  and 
sublime  ideas.  They  are  students  of  nature.  Their  daily  occupation  brings 
them  near  to  God.    Many  of  the  Psalms  are  the  outcome  of  a  shepherd  life. 

IV.  That  it  should  not  be  unmindful  of  its  reli^ous  obligations*  ''  And 
in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass,  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock  and  of  the  fat  thereof."  1.  These  offerings  are  rendered  obligatory  by  the 
mercies  of  the  past.  This  first  family  had  received  many  blessings  at  the  Divine 
hand.  Their  spared  lives.  Their  increasing  family.  Their  fruitful  gardens. 
It  was  natural  that  they  should  be  inspired  with  the  idea  of  religious  worship. 
There  is  not  a  family  in  the  world  but  has  reason  to  worship  G^d.  2.  These 
offerings  should  be  the  natural  and  unselfish  outcome  of  our  commercial  prosperity. 
Cain  and  Abel  were  prosperous  in  their  avocations,  and  hence  it  was  only 
natural  and  right  that  they  should  offer  to  God  the  fruit  of  the  earth  and  the 
firstlings  of  the  flock.  The  first  fruits  of  trade  should  be  presented  to  the  Lord. 
They  are  Ilis  due.  It  would  show  our  unselfish  reception  of  His  gifts.  It  would 
enrich  His  church,  and  aid  Hia  moral  enterprise  in  the  world.  3.  These  offerings 
ought  to  embodp  the  true  worship  of  the  soul.  People  say  that  they  can  worship 
God  without  giving  him  an3rthing.  They  sing  His  praise,  they  pray  to  Him, 
but  tliey  never  give  to  Him  the  firstlings  of  their  flocks.  They  are  wealthy,  yet 
they  give  the  Lord  nothing.  Their  worship  is  a  mockery.  If  their  prayers  were 
true,  their  gifts  would  be  ready.  In  such  a  case  the  gift  is  the  measure  of  the 
prayer.  The  poor  widow  will  give  her  mite.  The  penitent  heart  will  give 
itself.    Lessons  : — 1.  That  domestic  life  is  sacred  as  the  ordination  of  God. 

2.  That  children  are  the  gift  of  God^  and  are  often  prophets  of  the  future. 

3.  T/iot  working  and  giving  are  the  devotion  of  family  life. 

8U00ESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  1,  2.  Providence  has  distin-  The  propagation  of  the  human  raoa 
guished  men  from  their  first  birth  into  is  outside  of  Paradise,  not  because  it  is 
the  world.  first  occasioned  by  sin,  but  rather  be* 
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i:4iii8e  it  sapposes  a  distinct  development  can  never  be  entirely  separated  from 

of  mankind,  and  is  tainted  with  its  sin  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  for  a  man  not 

\Lange\,  only  requires  food,  but  clothing,  which 

Aaam  had,  no  doubt,  already  com-  is  procured  directly  from  the  hides  and 

menced  both  occupations,  and  the  sons  wool  of  tame  animals.    The  different 

selected  each  a  different  department,  occupations  of  the  brothers,  therefore, 

God  himself  had  pointed  out  both  to  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 

Adam — ^the  tilling  of  the  ground  by  difference  in  their  dispositions.    This 

the  employment  assigned  him  in  Eden,  comes  out  first  in  the  sacrifice,  which 

which  had  to  be  changed  into  agricul-  they  offered  after  a  time  to  God,  each 

ture  after  his  expulsion ;  and  the  keep-  one  from  the  produce  of  his  vocation 

ing  of  cattle  in  the  clothing  which  He  \Keil  and  DelUzscA.} 
gavehim(iiL21).  Moreover,  agriculture 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAORAPn.-^V§n 

Thb  True  and  Falsb  Wobshippeb  op  God. 

L  That  both  the  True  and  the  False  amongst  Men  are  apparently  Worshippers 
of  Ood.  Both  Cain  and  Abel  came  to  worriiip  God.  The  false  come  to  worship 
(jod.  1.  Because  it  is  the  custom  of  the  land  so  to  do.  The  sabbath  morning 
dawns,  and  the  world  of  mankind  awakes  to  the  religious  service  of  the  day. 
All  classes  and  c<^nditions  of  men  are  seen  wending  their  way  to  the  temple  of 
God.  They  reverence  not  the  day.  They  join  not  heartily  in  itR  woraliip. 
They  are  the  slaves  of  custom.  They  are  the  creatures  of  habit.  Hence  vou 
cannot  distinguish  the  moral  character  of  men  by  the  mere  fact  of  worship. 
Attendance  to  the  outward  ceremonial  of  religion  is  not  an  in&llible  index  to 
their  piety  or  heavenly  aspirations.  2.  Because  men/eel  that  they  must  pay  some 
regard  to  social  propriety  and  conscience.  Men  would  feel  if  they  did  not  bring 
thle  first  fruits  of  their  religious  service  to  God  that  they  were  little  better 
than  heathens.  This  to  them  is  a  social  propriety.  They  would  not  disgrace 
their  characters  by  an  avowed  neglect  of  the  sabbath,  or  by  a  rejection  of  all 
moral  worship.  They  always  attend  church  once  a  day.  This  is  their  sabbath 
etiquette.  This  silences  their  conscience,  preserves  their  reputation,  and  con- 
stitutes them  moral  and  respectable  people.  Hence  they  bring  their  firstlings 
to  the  Lord.  These  are  the  false  worshippers  of  God,  and  with  them  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  world  are  crowded.  They  are  Cainites.  3.  Because  men 
feel  t/uU  their  sotds  are  draum  out  to  God  in  ardent  longings  and  grat^ul 
praises.  These  are  the  true  worshippers  of  God.  They  are  in  the  minority. 
They  are  followers  of  Abel.  They  claaly  welcome  iJl  the  means  of  grace  They 
joyfully  present  their  firstlings  to  the  Lord.  They  come  to  God  in  his  appointed 
way.    They  are  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  devotion. 

n.  That  both  the  True  and  the  False  amongst  men  present  their  inaterial 
offerings  to  Ood.  Cain  and  Abel  not  merely  came  together  to  worship  God, 
but  they  also  brought  of  their  substance  to  the  Lord.  Cain  brought  of  the 
fruit  of  the  ground.  Abel  brought  the  firstlings  of  his  flock.  1.  llie  trade  oj 
each  brother  suggested  his  offering.  This  was  most  natural.  The  trades,  the 
temperaments,  and  the  abilities  of  men,  generally  determine  their  kind  of 
religious  service  and  devotion.  The  men  of  great  intellect  will  take  to  God 
the  firstlings  of  a  splendid  literature.  The  man  of  great  emotion  will  take  to 
God  the  offerings  of  an  enthusiastic  prayer.  The  man  of  great  wealth  will 
take  silver  and  ^old.  The  man  of  leisure  will  give  his  time.  The  man  of 
genius  wQI  give  his  originality.    The  poor  man  will  give  himscl£    Hence  there 
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are  few  men  who  neglect  to  give  some  offering  to  the  Lord.  (1.)  Some  take 
ihexT  offerings  for  parcde.  They  never  take  small  offerings  that  can  be  concealed. 
Their  offerings  always  go  in  droves,  taat  men  may  see  them,  admire  them,  and 
inquire  about  them.  They  have  no  true  piety  to  inspire  society  with  respect, 
hence  they  substitute  ostentation,  and  a  pretence  of  goodness  in  its  place. 
They  will  give  ten  thousand  pounds  to  build  a  church,  when  privately  ^ey 
would  not  give  ten  shillings  to  save  a  soul.  (2.)  Thty  take  Hmr  qfferinge  to 
enhance  their  trade.  They  want  to  be  known  as  great  church  goers,  as  men  of 
benevolent  disposition.  Thus  they  hope  to  increase  their  financial  returns,  and 
to  strengthen  their  business  relationships.  Their  offerings  to  God  are  nothing 
more  than  investments  for  themselves.  (3.)  They  take  their  offerings  to  increase 
their  eocial  influence,  (4.)  They  take  their  offerings  with  a  humble  desire  to 
ghrify  God.  These  are  the  offerings  of  a  true  manhood.  They  are  the  out- 
come of  a  penitent  soul.  They  only  are  acceptable  to  heaven.  'J'hus  as  you 
cannot  estimate  the  moral  character  of  a  man  by  his  worship,  neither  can  you 
by  the  material  offerings  he  presents  to  the  Lord. 

ni.  That  both  the  true  and  the  false  amongst  men  are  observed  and  estimated 
by  Ood  in  their  worship  and  offerings.  1.  7/te  toorship  and  offerings  of  the  one 
are  accepted.  "  And  the  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  his  offering."  And 
why : — (1.)  Because  it  was  well  and  carefully  selected.  Men  should  select 
carefully  the  offerings  they  give  to  God.  (2.)  Because  it  was  the  best  he  could 
command.  He  brought  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat  thereof.  When 
men  are  searching  their  flocks  for  the  Lord's  offering,  they  generally  take  the 
poorest  they  can  find.  The  threepenny  piece  is  enough.  (3.)  Because  it 
was  appropriate  His  sacrifice  preached  the  gospel,  foreshadowed  the  cross. 
U.)  Because  it  was  qffered  in  a  right  spirit.  This  makes  the  great  point  of 
aifference  between  the  two  offerings.  The  grandest  offerings  given  in  a  wrong 
spirit  will  not  be  accepted  by  God,  whereas  the  meanest  offering  given  in  lowly 
spirit  will  be  welcome  to  hinu  Thus  the  younger  brother  was  the  best.  He 
was  better,  than  his  name.  (2.)  The  worship  and  qffering  of  the  other  was 
r^ected.  "  But  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not  respect."  The  men 
who  make  their  religious  offerings  a  parade,  who  regard  this  worship  as  a  form, 
are  not  welcomed  by  God. 

IV.  That  the  true,  in  the  Divine  reception  of  their  worshin  and  offerings,  are 
i  ften  envied  by  the  false.  1.  This  envy  is  wrat/i/ul.  "  Why  art  thou  wrath." 
8.  This  envy  is  apparent.  "  Why  is  thy  countenance  fallen."  3.  7 his  envy 
is  unreasonable.  "  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  be  accepted."  4.  I'his 
envy  is  murderous.    "  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him." 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  3.    ISiu,  however  it  made  man  Hypocrites  come  without  blood,  even 

apostate  from  God,  did  not  extinguish  without  sense  of  their  own  deserts  and 

his  worship  of  God.  self-abasement,  to  serve  God, 

God  and  nature  teach  parents  to  Sincere  worshippers  have  been  in  the 

nurture  children  in  the  religion  of  God.  Church  of  God  from  the  beginning. 

Set  and  stated  times  there  have  been 

for  God*s  worship  from  the  beginning.  Thb    Saobifioes    of    the    Ancient 

The  Sabbath.  Dispensation. 

From  the  fall  of  man  God  did  teach  Vene  4.     L  That  from  tlie  earllMt  timet, 

their  recovery  by  sacrifice.  tlia  only  way  of  acceptable  worsMp  haa  been 

Wicked  ones,  even  the  children  of  J?«'fS^'t«^^Ll^P^?^'*  to  account  for 

the  devil   have'made  show  of  religion  1£:  ^p^^f^^JlJral^L^^ 

from  the  nuL  not  suppose  that  this  offtfugof  AImI^m)  mghly 
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approved,  wm  qncommanded.  Analogy  agahiBt 
it  In  fobtequent  times  God  appointed  tbe 
whole  Jewish  litaaL  Tabernacle  was  erected 
after  His  pattern.  It  is  not  likely  that  God 
would  leave  fallen  man  without  cUrectton  in 
this  matter.  There  is  no  natural  connection, 
to  the  eye  of  reason,  between  the  sacrifice  of  a 
brute  and  the  forgiveness  of  a  sinner.  Without 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  remissiim. 

n.  The  taeriflee  which  Ood  accepts  must  1» 
offered  npon  prmeiples  which  Ood  will  approve. 
Abel  gave  of  the  firstlings.  He  offered  his 
sacrifioe  in  faith — in  obedience  to  a  divine  in- 
stitution—in dependence  upon  divine  promise 
->  in  the  exercise  of  devout  affections.  A  better 
ioertfice  than  Cam — better  as  to  the  substance, 
better  as  to  the  feeling.  Cain  considered  Grod 
as  Creator^  but  Abel  as  Bedeemer. 

m.  The  order  of  divine  prooelve  is  to  accept, 
first  the  person,  and  then  the  oflining.  The 
Lord  had  respect  to  Abel  and  his  offering. 
Man  first  regards  the  gifts,  and  then  the  person 
according  to  the  gifts,  but  God  the  oontrary. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord,  but  the  prajer  of  the  upright  is 
His  delight 

IV.  nia  oommenoement  of  aaorifloe  with 
man's  sin,  and  the  oonsummation  of  saorl^ 
flee  In  a  Savionr'a  death,  plainly  show 
that  a  system  of  atonement  is  Inoorpo* 
sated  with  the  whole  train  of  Divine 
dispensation.  1.  How  important  to  atcer' 
tain  our  tnterett  in  the  great  iacrifice.  2. 
That  the  church  on  earth  hoe  alwaye  presented 
m  mixed  company,  and  has  always  been  in  a 
militant  ttate.  Cain  worshipped  in  form,  Abe) 
in  truth.  The  sheep  and  the  goats,  the  wheat 
and  the  tares,  wDl  always  be  mingled  till 
judgment.  8.  How  smrjuUr  ii  the  foot  that 
the  Jirtt  mam  who  died,  died  a  martyr,  4.  Let 
«ff  aU  team  to  eerutinize  our  motivee  in  religioue 
worthip.  Of  we  know  that  God  strictly  observee 
them.  He  is  not  a  Christian  who  is  one  out- 
wardly, and  drcumdsion  is  that  of  the  heart 
^The  EvangeUd,) 

Strange  to  say  that  the  worship  of 
Ctod  was  the  first  occasion  of  dillerence 
amon|?st  men 

God  does  not  accept  men  according 
to  the  priority  of  their  earthly  birth. 

Persons  are  accepted  before  duties 
can  be. 

No  work  of  man  can  of  itself  find 
&your  with  God. 

HiSTORT  OP  CaIK  AS  A  BbACON. 

Verse  5.  I  That  he  waa  the  first-born  of 
Che  family  of  man.  Who  can  describe  the 
anxiety  and  wonder  which  his  birth  would 
produce  t  The  birth  of  any  child  is  both  an 
mteresting  and  momentous  eyent;  bnt  Uie  first, 
how  espedaUy  ao  I 


n.  He  was  a  worshippsr  of  ths  tms  Ood. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  his  child- 
hood. He  recognised:  1.  Prt^etonhip  d 
God ;  2.  Bounty  of  God  in  His  gifts ;  S.  Hk 
right  to  our  homage.  These  were  rij^t.  He 
was  defective  in  f^th. 

m.  He  was  distlagnnnedlttrMi  iadustriont 
labour.  Labour  is  honourable— healthy.  It 
prevents  temptations.  Satan  may  tempt  the 
mdustrious,  hut  the  idle  tempt  him.  It  is  the 
real  wealth  of  the  commonwealth- 

IV.  He  was  the  inl^Jeet  of  the  ottilypaMioa 
of  envy.  Grod  had  respect  to  Abel,  but  not  to 
Cain.  His  pride  was  wounded.  Who  can 
stand  before  envy.  It  sees  no  ezoeUenoj  in 
another.    It  corrodes  the  soul. 

V.  He  waa  a  murderer. 

VI.  He  waa  an  aoouraed  Tacabond. 
YII.  He  waa  the  anlideot  of  the  Dtrine 

meroy  and  lonff-suifeTicir* — (Dr,  Bwnu,) 

It  is  proper  for  hypocrites  to  be 
angry  with  God  about  his  non-accep- 
tance, but  never  with  themselves  for 
their  ill  performance. 

The  contrast  between  Cain  and  his 
brothers : — 1.  Cain  lives  and  Abel  dies. 
2.  Cain's  race  perishes ;  the  race  of 
Seth  continues.  3.  Cain  the  first 
natural  bom  ;  Abel  the  first  spiritual 
bom, 

The  countenance  an  index  to  tiie 
moral  sentiments  of  the  heart. 

Verse  6.  God  takes  notice  of  the 
wrath  of  the  wicked  against  His  saints, 
and  reproves  it. 

The  anger  of  Cain  was  probably  in 
part  occasioned  by  the  fear  that  the 
acceptance  of  his  younger  brother  be- 
fore God,  might  lead  to  some  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  firstborn.  In 
the  next  verse  he  is  assured  that  this 
should  not  be  the  case. 

The  relations  and  duties  of  social 
life  are  not  altered  by  a  person  being 
admitted  into  the  family  of  God. 

RELiaioN    OF    Nature  and    thb 

RliLIGION  OF  THE  GOSPBL. 

Verse  7.  Cain  and  Abel,  like  Sarah  and 
Hagar,  may  be  aUegorized :  the  former  was  a 
fair  representative  of  natural  religionists,  the 
father  of  Deism  ;  the  latter  the  repreeentative 
of  those  who  embrace  revealed  religion.  Cain's 
religion,  in  common  with  many  other  falsa 
religions,  had  the  foUowing  oharaoteristioB  :— > 
1.  J<  10M  0  religian  that  had  ta  it  eome  good. 
It  acknowledged  the  existence  of  Divine  Bco« 
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▼idenoe,  and  htmum  obltgatioiiB.  There  are  no 
religions,  however  faUe,  which  do  not  contain 
tome  elements  of  good.  The  evils  far  pre- 
ponderate. 2.  It  wu  a  religion  of  expediency, 
it  was  assumed  to  keep  up  appearances.  There 
was  no  principle  underlying  it.  8.  It  wot  a 
religion  which  lacked  faith.  It  ooncemed  itself 
about  the  present,  but  was  utterly  blind  to  the 
future,  lio  faith,  no  reality.  4.  It  wae  a  reli- 
gion abounding  m  itIf-righteoutnes$.  It  ignored 
the  existence  of  sin.  It  ignored  the  existence 
of  a  breach  between  man  and  his  Creator.  5. 
It  wa»  a  peraeaUtng  religion.  It  could  tolerate 
no  other  views  but  its  own.  It  soon  stained 
Hs  hands  with  blood  ;  an  example  followed  in 
subsequent  ages.  The  religion  of  God  is  for- 
bearing, that  of  man  vindictive.  Abel's  reli- 
gion had  also  its  characteristics : — 1.  The  reli- 
gion of  Abel  embodied  all  the  good  that  watinthe 
other.  Whatever  is  of  value  in  Deism  is  found  in 
Christianity.  2.  It  iurpcuted  it  even  in  iU  own 
txcelUnciei,  There  is  no  mention  of  Cain's 
being  the  best  of  the  kind  as  of  AbeFs.  Chris- 
tianity reveals  the  truth  of  Deism  with  clearer 
light,  and  holds  them  with  firmer  grasp.  8.  /( 
recognited  the  exiatenee  of  guHt  afia  iti  merited 
doom,  i.  It  wai  actuated  bg  faith,  6,  It  lau 
approved  by  Qod, 

I.  Vatoral  Seligion.  This  consists  in  "doing 
weU."  Look  at  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded.  The  principle  is  practical  goodncu, 
Thi$  principle  u  intrinaioallg  excellent.  Man 
was  created  to  do  well.  It  it  to  be  deeired  that 
mil  men  should  act  upon  thie  principle.  The 
world  would  be  different  if  men  were  ta  No 
need  of  police — prison.  It  ii  a  principle  to 
which  none  eon  object.  Let  us  look  at  the 
standard  by  which  it  is  to  be  tested.  The 
standard  is  the  moral  law  of  creation.  In 
order  to  do  well,  man  must  love  Qod  with  all 
his  heart,  ko.  There  must  be  no  omission. 
The  act  must  be  perfect.  It  must  be  a  gem 
without  a  flaw.  The  motive  must  be  good.  The 
rule  must  be  good.  It  must  be  done  as  God 
directs.  Look  at  the  reward,  "Shalt  thou  not 
be  accepted  f  Such  a  religion  will  com- 
mand the  approval  of  the  Almighty,  It  wUl 
secure  immortality  for  its  votaries.  Had 
Adam  continued  to  do  well,  he  would  have 
continued  to  live.  This,  then,  is  the  religion 
of  nature — is  glorious.  Have  you  performed 
its  requirements  ?  Think  of  sin — its  nature — 
its  effects — ^its  ultimate  consequences.  How  can 
we  escape  them  t  Ask  natural  religion.  Will 
she  suggest  repentance  \  Will  repentance  re- 
place thmgs  as  they  were— i^e/onna^ton!  This 
cannot  alter  the  past.  An  offering — man  has 
none  to  present -the  mercy  of  Ae  Eternal^ 
God  is  merciful,  but  how  can  he  show  it  to  the 
sinner,  in  hannony  with  justioe  t  Nature  haa 
BO  reply. 

n.  Bevealad  Beliglon.  '<  A  sin  offering  lieth 
at  thy  door.'*  1.  That  revealed  religion  assumes 
that  men  are  guUty.  If  there  is  no  sin,  there 
can  be  no  need  of  a  sin-offering ;  and  if  there 
ii  a  sin-offering,  it  is  presum^  that  there  is 
■in.  Men  have  not  done  welL  They  are  sinnezi, 
84 


They  are  liable  to  punishmeni,  i.  Thai  f«> 
vealed  religion  has  provided  a  sin-Bering,  Three 
kinds  of  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Jewa 
^ucharistio— peaoe-offerings — atoning.  The 
last  the  most  prominent  Type  of  Calvaiy. 
In  the  sin-offering  there  was  a  substitution  of 
person-^a  substitution  of  sufferings^ihe  aoeept- 
once  of  the  sin-offering  was  accompanied  wtth 
Divine  evidence.  This  sacrifice  is  efficient,  S. 
That  this  sin-offering  reposeth  at  the  door.  The 
atonement  of  Christ  is  accessible  to  the  sinner 
— it  rests  with  man  to  avail  himself  of  it — ^men 
neglect  it — God  exercises  great  long-suffering-— 
siimers  cannot  go  to  hell  without  trampUne  on 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross — they  will  be  deprived 
of  exercise  if  they  neglect  it-— (Homilist,) 

Doing  well  unto  God  is  only  effected 
by  faith  in  the  Divine  Mediator. 

Guilt  and  judj^ment  come  speedily 
upon  the  head  of  the  evil-doer. 

Outward  rule  God  sometimes  gives 
to  wicked  ones  over  His  saints. 


Verse  8.  GJod's  convictiops  and  re- 
proofs upon  the  wicked  often  occasion 
greater  hardness,  and  rage  in  sin. 

It  is  usual  for  wicked  men  to  disem- 
ble  their  rage  toward  God  and  His 
saints. 

The  simplicity  of  the  saints  often 
makes  them  a  prey  to  the  hjrpocrisy  of 
the  wicked. 

Hypocritical  enemies,  though  they 
be  restrained  for  a  time,  opportunity 
reveals  them. 

Occasion,  advantage,  and  privacy, 
make  discovery  of  hypocrisy. 

Nearest  relatives  escape  not  the  vio- 
leuce  of  hypocrites. 

The  method  of  Satan  is  to  draw  men 
from  envy  to  murder. 

It  is  not  merely  from  the  influence 
of  bad  example,  as  many  think,  tliat 
vice  and  misery  have  so  abounded  in 
the  world :  before  that  could  have 
effect,  this  crime  presents  us  with  as 
dreadful  an  instance  of  malignant  pas- 
sion as  any  age  can  afford ;  and  as 
convincing  a  proof  that  it  is  from 
within — *'  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil 
thoughts  and  murders." 

Thbbb  Experiments  and  Thbei 
Failures. 

^  L   The  Family  idea  won't  keep  mea 
right    Cain  and  Abel  were  brothenk 
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n.  Beligions  Ceremonial  won't 
keep  right.  Cain  and  Abel  both 
offered  sacrifice. 

nL  Beligioni  Peneontion  won't 
keep  men  right.  Cain  killed  his  bro- 
ther, but  a  Toice  cried  against  him. 
What  will  keep  men  right  ?  The  love 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  [dtj^ 
Tmple\ 

Thb  Fmsr  Murder. 

L  It  was  the  murder  of  one  brother 
by  another.  We  should  have  thought 
that  the  members  of  this  small  family 
could  have  lived  on  amicable  terms 
with  each  other.  We  should  never 
have  dreamed  of  murder  in  their  midst. 
See  here : — 1.  The  power  of  envy,  2. 
The  ambition  qf  eelfiahnese.  d.  The 
guiei  development  of  passion. 

n.  It  was  oceasiooed  by  envy  in 
fhd  religions  department  of  life.  The 
two  brothers  had  each  presented  their 


sacrifice;  only  AbeFs  was  accepted. 
This  awakened  the  envy  of  Uain. 
Brothers  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  moral 
success  of  each  other.  Envy  in  the 
church  is  the  great  cause  of  strife. 
Men  envy  each  other's  talents.  They 
murder  each  other's  reputation.  They 
kill  many  of  tender  spirit.  You  can 
slay  your  minister  by  a  look — a  word 
— as  well  as  by  a  weapon.  Such  con- 
duct is : — 1.  Cruel.  2.  Beprehensible. 
3.  Astonishing.    4  Frequeni. 

HL  That  it  was  avenged  by  Ee»- 
ven*  1.  By  a  cowoicting  question.  2. 
By  an  alarming  curse.  3.  By  a  wan- 
dering life. 

He,  who,  according  to  his  mother's 
hope  was  to  have  oeen  the  slayer  of 
the  serpent,  becomes  the  murderer  of 
his  brotner.  It  is  well  that  parents  are 
ignorant  of  the  future  of  their  children, 
or  they  would  not  entertain  such  bright 
hopes  concerning  them  in  infanq^. 


MAIN  HOMILBTIOS  OP  THB  PARAQRAPH.^Verm  Mi. 


The  BrriER  Cxmss  which  Sih  brinos  upon  ah  Individual  Lifb. 

We  have  been  thoroughly  educated  in  the  nature  and  effects  of  sin  by  the 
sacred  narrative,  not  by  philosophical  instruction,  but  by  the  interesting  events 
and  transactions  of  daily  life.  We  saw  in  the  garden  that  sin  consisted  in  a 
wandering  thought  from  the  word  of  God,  and  ako  in  disobedience  to  the  divine 
command ;  now  we  behold  it  in  full  development,  as  a  dire  passion,  and  as  a 
social  wrong.  Sin  is  a  progress  in  the  history  of  peoples.  In  different  men  it 
manifests  itself  in  different  forms.  One  man  sins  by  disobedience ;  another  man 
by  murder.  When  once  it  makes  an  entrance  into  a  family  none  can  tell  how 
it  will  affect  them,  or  predict  where  it  will  end.  But  these  narratives  in  Genesis 
solemnly  and  emphatically  teach  that  sin  makes  men  wretched,  that  it  is  a  loss 
rather  than  a  gain,  that  it  is  a  delusion,  and  that  it  is  followed  by  a  life-long 
curse.  Surely  such  a  revelation  concerning  sin  ought  to  deter  men  from  it. 
But  the  curse  it  will  bring  in  the  next  life  it  is  impossible  for  human  pen  to 
write.    Look  at  the  curse  it  involves  in  this  life* 

I.  That  it  renders  a  man  subject  to  the  solemn  and  eonvincinff  enquiries 
of  God.  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  where  is  Abel  thy  brother?  All 
men  are  liable  to  the  solemn  interroffations  of  God,  even  when  their  lives 
are  pure  and  good,  but  especially  when  they  have  involved  themselves  in 
guilt.  Thus  Adam  was  questioned  after  his  disobedience.  The  good  welcome 
these  divine  questionings  as  moments  of  glad  communion  with  the  Infinite ; 
the  guilty  tremble  before  them  as  the  herald  of  yet  more  terrible  doom.  The 
questions  of  God  touch  the  inner  vitalities  of  our  moral  life  and  conduct. 
Rone  can  erade  them,  though  many  try.    They  demand  an  immediate  reply* 
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In  the  case  of  Cain  : — 1.  This  enquiry  was  solemn,  God  did  not  ask  Cain 
about  his  tillage  of  the  ground,  or  about  the  fruits  of  his  manual  toil  He  does 
not  ordinarily  question  men  on  such  topics.  These  are  the  subject  of  human 
interrogations  rather  than  divine.  God  questions  men  about  their  moral 
feelings,  about  their  conduct.  He  is  cognizant  of  every  sin  we  commit,  and  may 
at  any  time  inquire  of  us  its  meaning  and  intention.  It  is  well  for  the  moral 
safety  of  society  that  wicked  men  are  arraigned  before  authoritative  tribunals, 
or  human  passion  would  depopulate  the  world.  It  is  certainly  a  most  solemn 
experience  for  a  human  soul  to  be  interrogated  bv  God  about  its  sins.  2.  This 
enquiry  tvas  convincing.  It  implies  that  although  the  question  was  asked,  that 
God  knew  all  about  the  murder  which  the  passionate  brother  had  committed. 
God  does  not  interrogate  human  souls  to  obtain  information  respecting  their 
sins,  as  though  he  were  ignorant  of  them.  His  inquiries  are  intended  to  pro- 
duce deep  conviction  of  mind,  to  awaken  men  to  a  proper  sense  of  guilty  shame» 
and  sometimes  to  lead  them  to  Himself,  that  they  may  be  forgiven.  A  question 
from  God,  like  the  look  from  Christ,  has  broken  many  souls  into  renrediing 
tears.  It  is  well  for  a  man  to  confess  his  sins  to  Heaven.  This  is  the  best  way 
to  get  rid  of  them.  3.  This  enquiry  was  retributive.  It  was  not  merely 
intended  to  awaken  Cain  to  a  consciousness  of  his  late  deed,  but  also  to  vindicate 
the  memory  of  Abel.  God  does  not  allow  his  saints  to  be  slaughtered  at 
the  caprice  and  passion  of  man,  without  a  retributive  interview  with  the 
murderer.  When  nations  have  slain  the  good,  then  it  is  that  God  has  held 
terrible  controversy  with  them.  It  is  not  always  the  law  of  heaven  to  prevent 
or  turn  aside  the  stroke  of  an^er,  but  it  is  always  the  law  of  heaven  to  avenge 
it.  It  is  foolish  as  well  as  criminal  of  the  world  to  slay  its  best  worshippers; 
to  put  out  its  brightest  lights.  Cain  deeply  felt  the  retribution  of  this 
inquiry.  4.  This  enquiry  was  unexpected,  Cain  felt  the  passion  of  envy. 
He  slew  his  brother.  He  probably  expected  that  that  would  be  the  end  of 
it,  or,  it  may  be  that  he  did  not  calculate  as  to  the  consequence  of  his 
deed.  However,  no  sooner  was  the  wicked  murder  perpetrated,  than  God 
appeared  to  avenge  it.  The  dream  of  sin  is  soon  dispelled  by  the  dawning 
lignt  of  the  Divine  presence.  Sinners  are  always  exposed  to  the  intrusions  of 
heaven.  Tliey  cannot  hide  themselves  from  God.  They  must  listen  to  His 
voice.    They  feel  a  condemnation  they  cannot  remove. 

n.  That  it  sends  a  man  on  throngh  life  with  the  most  terrible  memoriei 
of  wrong  doing  within  his  soul.  1.  Cain  would  never  forget  the  hour  in  which 
he  slew  his  brother.  The  circumstances  of  the  deed  would  ever  remain  new  and 
vivid  in  his  remembrance.  The  whole  picture  would  live  within  him.  He 
would  be  the  constant  spectator  of  it.  None  could  blot  it  out,  none  could  hide 
it,  and  none  could  give  him  relief  from  its  awfril  torment.  Such  mental 
pictures  are  the  anguish  of  a  wicked  life.  What  more  terrible  curse  could 
come  upon  a  man  than  this.  Then  this  deed  would  be  aggravated  to  himself 
by  the  thought  that  he  had  slain  his  brother.  No  long  standing  enemy  had 
fallen  victim  to  his  rage,  no  foreigner,  but  the  son  of  his  own  mother.  Surelv 
this  was  an  aggravation  of  his  crime.  It  would  also  be  aggravated  to  himself 
by  the  thought  that  his  envy  toward  his  brother,  had  been  occasioned  by  t/is 
superiority  of  his  brother's  service  to  God.  The  purity  of  his  brother's  character 
and  the  fidelity  of  his  offering  would  rise  to  the  vision  of  his  remorseful  souL 
He  would  feel  that  he  had  slain  the  innocent.  But  the  deed  was  done.  He 
could  not  alter  it.  It  must  remain  the  dread  companion  of  his  life.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  punishment  to  the  sinner.  (1).  It  is  rendered 
so  by  the  memory  of  man.  There  is  no  forgetfulness  to  man.  Though  the  days 
pass,  he  carries  their  moral  history  in  his  -soul  for  ever.  (2).  Jt  is  rendered  so 
oy  the  conscience  qfmoM.  The  mere  remembrance  of  a  deed  would  be  but  little 
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torment  to  a  man,  if  his  conscience  did  not  refer  him  to  its  moral  wron|. 
Conscience  always  points  the  murderer  to  his  innocent  victim.  (8).  It  «j 
rendered  so  by  the  wUl  of  God,  God  has  so  ordered  the  faculties  of  man  that 
they  shall  inflict  punishment  upon  the^  wronfi;-doer.  Truly  then  Gain  is 
introducing  an  element  of  sadness  into  his  life  by  this  crime,  the  poignancy  of 
which  he  is  little  aware.  By  one  sinful  act  men  may  make  themselyes  wretcaed 
foreveCi 

in.  That  it  often  mins  the  temporal  prosperity  of  a  mait — **  And  now 

art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy 
brother's  blood  from  thy  hand ;  when  tiiou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength.''  Thus  the  temporal  prospects  of  the 
murderer  were  to  be  ruined.  Sin  ouen  destroys  the  trades  and  professions  of 
men: — 1.  It  destroys  their  reputation.  In  business,  reputation  is  worth  as 
much  to  a  man  as  capital  If  ne  is  once  detected  in  wrong  doing  or  dishonesty 
of  any  kind,  his  trade  will  decline.  Goodness  is  an  ennchinff  policy.  ^  2.  It 
wastes  their  earnings.  There  are  multitudes  of  men  who  woula  be  rich  if  they 
were  only  morally  good  and  steady.  What  they  earn  by  industry,  th<gr  spend 
in  revelling  at  night.  They  are  drunken.  They  are  improvident  They  are 
reckless.  Trade  cannot  long  survive  this.  8.  It  enfeebles  their  agencies.  The 
ground  was  not  to  yield  Cain  its  wonted  produce.  By  sin  men  weaken  their 
bodies,  their  minds,  their  souls,  and  all  their  instrumentalities  of  trade.  Thus 
their  temporal  prospects  are  ruined  thereby, 

IV.  That  it  commits  a  man  to  a  wandering  and  a  restless  life. — ^**  A  frigitive 
and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth."  1.  Sin  makes  men  restless.  It 
awakens  within  them  restless  impulses,  ever  changing  moods,  and  strange  fancies. 
They  are  as  the  great  billows  sweeping  on  from  one  ro<^  to  another  in  their 
ceaseless  flow,  riety  alone  can  render  manhood  stable  and  strong.  But  of 
this  the  wicked  are  destitute.  Hence  they  are  unpeacefrd.  Sin  makes  men 
restless : — (1).  Because  they  have  in  a  very  bri^term  to  seek  new  employments. 
Wicked  men  cannot  remain  long  in  the  employment  of  one  master,  they  are 
soon  detected.  Their  past  character  follows  them.  (2).  Because  thev  have 
soon  to  find  new  friends.  The  friendships  of  wicked  men  are  not  enduring. 
They  are  transient.  They  soon  terminate  in  feud.  And  residence  is  vei^ 
mudi  determined  by  friendship,  and  the  social  ieeling  that  is  known  to  prevail 
amongst  a  people.  (3).  Because  he  has  to  avoid  old  rumours.  Whenever  the 
fugitive  is  conscious  tnat  the  story  of  his  past  life  and  conduct  has  followed 
him,  another  change  of  locality  becomes  necessary.  Hence  wicked  men  are 
the  world's  fugitives. 

Y.  That  it  crashes  man  with  a  heavy  burden  and  almost  renders  him 
despairing. — "  And  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  My  punishment  is  greater  than 
I  can  bear.''  The  sinner  is  deeply  conscious  of  his  punishment,  Imows  that  it 
is  equitable,  and  has  no  power  whatever  to  resist  it.  Sin  is  a  burden  oppressive 
to  the  souL  It  marks  men  so  that  the  world  knows  and  avoids  them,  it  sends 
them  into  solitude.  It  Alls  them  with  despair.  Their  misery  few  can  pity. 
The  murderer  should  dwell  alone.  Lessons  : — 1.  That  sin  is  t/ie  greatest  curse 
of  human  life.  2.  That  God  is  the  avenger  of  the  good.  8.  Tnat  the  sinner 
is  the  greatest  st^erer  in  the  end.  4  That  good  men  go /ram  their  worship 
intoheavep 
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8UQQB8TIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Thb  Two  Bbothebs  ;  ob,  Eabthlt  Relationship  the  Medium  of  SpmmrAK 

Influence. 


**Am  I  mg  hntiha^i  keeper  f— yer.  9. 

^And  hit  brought  him  to  Jesut,*'^John  I  42. 
Vene  9.  Of  the  first  two  brothers  who  lived 
on  this  earth,  the  one  hated  and  slew  the  other ; 
and  when  arraigned  before  Gk>d  and  his  own 
oonsdence,  denied  the  obligation  of  fraternal 
care.  Of  the  first  two  broUiers  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  one,  having  found  the 
Messiah,  hastened  to  fetch  the  other.  ^  These 
brothers  are  representative  men.  Cain  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  hatred^^elfishnees 
—the  world.  Andrew  of  the  spirit  of  love— 
•elf -sacrificing  seal-— of  Christ 

X.  That  earthly  relattonahipB  Involve  th9 
duty  of  spixitoal  oaxe.  Belation,  taken  in 
its  widest  sense,  if  not  the  ground  of  all  moral 
obligation^  is  certainly  intimately  connected 
therewith.  No  man  can  be  a  parent,  a  son,  or  a 
master,  without  being  specially  bound  to  care 
for  Ids  own.  Men  have  to  provide  for  thcor 
households  in  earthly  things,  and  ought  to  in 
q>irituaL  In  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  the 
lelationship  is  the  f  oroe  of  the  obligation. 

H.  That  earthly  relationahips  afford  pe- 
euliar  opporliinitlee  toot  the  dlaoharge  of 
this  duty.  Grod  has  oonstituted  the  varied 
relationships  of  life  for  purpose  of  promoting 
the  moral  good  of  man.  Opportunity  and 
power  should  be  voluntarily  used.  Families 
have  little  thought  of  the  om>ortunity  thej 
have  of  bringing  each  other  to  Jesus. 

m.  That  according  aa  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  or  of  selfishness  is  possessed,  will 
this  du*7  be  fulfilled  or  neglected.  Sin, 
whose  essence  Ib  selfishness,  is  a  severing  prin- 
dpie.  But  Christ's  Spirit  U  a  spirit  of  love. 
We  must  come  to  Christ  ourselves  to  get  the 
incentive  to  tlus  duty. 

IV.  That  eonoeming  the  perf  3rmance  of 
this  duty  aa  account  will  be  required. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  &o.  Vain  will 
be  excuse.  Gk>d  will  speak.  So  will  oonsdenoe. 

Y.  That  earthly  relationships,  aooordinff 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used, 
become  aa  eternal  blessing  or  bane.^ 
{HomilitL) 

Hjrpocritical  persecutors  think  to 
bury  the  saints  and  all  their  persecu- 
tions out  of  sight. 

Jehovah  will  have  an  account  of  His 
saints,  though  He  leave  them  to  be 
Idlled  by  such  cruel  ones. 

Hjrpocrisy  and  infidelity  make  men 
18  impudent  in  denying  sm  as  bold  in 
committing  it. 


Hypocrisy  makes 
with  God. 


sinneis  deal  proudly 


Verse  10.  When  Cain  thought  that 
he  had  won,  that  he  was  now  afone  the 
beloved  child,  that  Abel  was  wholly 
forgotten,  then  did  the  latter  still  live, 
stronger  and  mightier  than  before. 
Then  does  the  Majesty  on  High  assume 
His  cause;  He  cannot  bear  it.  He 
cannot  keep  silence  when  His  own  are 
oppressed.  And  thoufi^h  they  are 
crushed  for  a  little  while,  they  only 
rise  to  a  more  g:lorious  and  stronger 
state  ;  for  they  still  live  [Cramer]. 

It  is  not  for  slaughtered  sheep  and 
cattle  slain  that  6od  asks ;  it  is  for  a 
slain  man  that  He  inquires.  It  follows 
that  men  have^  the  hope  of  a  resurrec- 
tion, the  hope  in  a  God  who  out  of  die 
bodily  dearth  can  bear  them  up  to 
everlasting  life,  and  who  asks  after  their 
blood  as  a  verjr  dear  and  precious 
thing.  (Fs.  cxvL  15).  What  can  be 
that  still  small  voice  which  comes  up 
from  the  earth,  and  which  God  hears 
high  up  in  heaven  ?  Abel  had, 
hitherto,  whilst  yet  in  life,  endured 
violence  with  gentleness  and  silence ; 
how  is  it  that  now  when  he  is  dead, 
and  rudely  buried  in  the  earth,  he  is 
impatient  at  the  wrong?  How  is  it 
that  he  who  before  spake  not  one  word 
against  his  brother,  now  cries  out  so 
complainingly,  and,  by  his  cry,  moves 
God  to  action  ?  Oppression  and  sile^^ce 
are  no  hindrance  to  God  in  judging 
the  cause  which  the  world  so  mistakenly 
fancies  to  be  buried  [Luther], 

When  man  is  in  covenant  with  God 
nothing  can  overcome  him ;  he  has 
Omnipotence  on  his  side.  Jehovah  is 
the  God  of  His  dead  saints. 

Verses  11 — 12.^  God  foUoweth  sin 
close  to  the  heel  with  vengeance. 

The  i>ersou  of  the  sinner  must  bear 
the  punishment  of  his  sin. 
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The  earth  will  not  he  quiet  till  mnr- 
dereiB  receive  their  doom. 

The  place  of  sin  God  sometimes 
makes  the  place  of  vengeance. 

Adam  had  abeady  b^me  a  stranger 
in  the  earth:  Cam  is  now  a  fugitive 
[CoMn.] 

^  Verses  13 — 16.  6od*s  sentence  npon 
sinners  makes  them  sensible,  however 
senseless  before. 

Terrors  come  invincibly  npon  hjrpo- 
critical  persecutors  of  the  Church. 

Man's  habitation  can  give  him  no 
shelter  when  it  is  cursed  by  Qod. 

Jehovah  is  the  Sovereign  Dispenser 
of  the  life  and  death  of  His  enemies ; 
it  hangs  upon  His  word. 

Jehovah  may  exempt  persecutors 
from  the  stroke  of  man,  but  not  from 
His  own  wrath. 

Mysterious  is  the  pirovidence  of  God 
in  continuing  and  taking  away  the  lives 
of  His  saints  and  enemies.  I^iat  Abel 
should  die   and  Cain  live^  and  yet 


Cain  be  cuised  of  God  and  Abel 
blessed. 

God's  threatenings  of  wrath  end  in 
execution  of  the  same. 

Banishment  from  God's  favour,  tem- 
poral and  eternal,  Js  the  doom  of  im- 
penitent persecutors. 

In  all  this  it  is  evidently  implied  that 
the  law  according;  to  wmch  the  mur- 
derer is  to  be  skin  by  his  feUows,  is 
the  original  law  of  conscience  and  of 
nature.  Cain,  when  his  conscience  is 
in  part  awakened  by  the  cbreadfrd  de- 
nunciation of  Divine  wrath  (verse  11), 
has  enough  of  feeling  to  convince  him 
that  his  fellow-men  will  consider  them- 
selves entitled  if  not  bound  to  slay 
him.  And  he  does  not — he  dares  not 
quarrel  with  the  justice  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. God,  on  the  other  hand, 
clearly  intimates  that  but  for  an  ex- 
press prohi.  ition,  the  murderer's  fear 
would  infallibly  and  justly  have  been 
realized  \Dr.  CandlisA]. 

When  God  is  against  a  man  the 
whole  world  is  against  him. 


MAIN  HOMILBTIOS  OF  THB  PARAORAPff.^Venet  IS— IS. 
ThB  FUTUIIB  OF  A  GOD-FOBSAKEN  LiFB. 

L  That  a  Ood-fonaken  man  is  not  cut  off  from  the  mitigating  influences 
of  domestic  life.  1.  Here  the  future  of  the  cursed  life  has  some  relief.  Cain 
had  his  wife  to  share  his  sorrow,  and,  for  all  we  know,  to  help  him  in  it.  The 
domestic  relationship  is  a  great  relief  and  comfort  to  a  sad  life.  When  all  goes 
wrong  without,  it  can  find  a  refuge  at  home.  2.  The  children  of  a  cursed  life 
are  placed  at  a  moral  disadvantage.  They  are  the  offsijring  of  a  God-forsaken 
parent.  It  is  awful  to  commence  life  under  these  conditions.  It  is  dangerous 
for  their  future.  We  should  pity  and  strive  to  aid  the  little  ones  who  are 
brought  up  in  godless  homes.  They  start  in  the  world  at  a  great  peril.  Thus 
Cain  had  the  comfort  of  domestic  life.  One  ray  of  mercy  gleams  even  through 
the  dark  history  of  a  God-forsaken  man. 

n.  That  a  God-forsaken  man  is  likely  very  soon  to  seek  satisfaction  in 
earthly  emplojrments  and  things.  Cain  built  a  city.  This  would  find  occupa- 
tion for  his  energies.  It  would  tend  to  divest  his  mind  of  his  wicked  past.  It 
would  enrich  his  poverty.  It  might  become  the  home  of  his  posteritv.  Here 
he  could  dwell  m  safety,  and  without  annoyance.  Society  would  be  much 
benefitted  if  many  men  of  kindred  spirit  to  Cain  would  to-day  bid  it  farewell, 
to  erect  their  own  city  in  the  present  solitudes  of  nature.  We  could  spare 
them  without  serious  loss.  They  would  be  better  in  a  city  alone.  The  conta- 
gion of  their  wicked  life  would  then  be  stayed.  It  was  no  easy  task  for  Cain  to 
Didld  a  city.  But  when  men  are  going  to  enrich  themselves  they  think  not  of 
esse.    They  would  rather  build  a  cityiot  themselves,  than  even  a  diurckiot 
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God.    Many  men  are  energetic  in  worldly  enterprise,  who  have  altogether 
fallen  away  from  God. 

IIL  That  often  a  God-forsaken  man  is  disposed  to  try  to  bnild  a  riyal  to 
the  Church  from  whence  he  has  been  driven*  If  he  has  been  driven  from  God, 
he  will  engage  his  energies  to  build  a  city  for  Satan.  In  this  work  some  wicked 
men  are  active.  And  to-day  the  city  of  evil  is  of  vast  dimensions,  is  thickly 
populated,  but  is  weak  in  its  foundation,  and  will  ultimately  be  swept  away  by 
the  prayerful  eflfort  of  the  Church,  and  the  wrath  of  God. 

17,  That  men  whose  names  are  not  written  in  heaven  are  very  anzionf 
to  make  them  famous  on  earth.  They  build  cities  rather  than  characters. 
They  hope  thus  to  awe  the  world  by  their  exploit.  To  gain  the  admiration  of 
men  by  their  enterprise.  A  man  who  establishes  a  city  is  useful  to  society.  But 
the  man  who  does  it  may  be  a  fugitive  murderer.  Whereas  a  man  who  builds  up 
a  good,  noble  life  is  doing  a  grand  social  work,  and  will  be  (Jod-remembereJ 
Lessons  :  1.  Earth  cannot  give  the  soul  a  true  substitute  for  God.  2.  FamUr 
relationship  i$  unsanctijied  without  Him.    3.  Cities  are  useless  without  Him* 


BUQGESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

^  Verees  16 — 18.  The  geographical  the  face  of  the  Mosaic  prohibition  of 
situation  of  the  land  of  Aod,  in  the  such  marriages,  on  the  ground  that  the 
front  of  Eden,  where  Cain  settled  after  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam  repre- 
his  departure  from  the  place  or  the  sented  not  merely  the  family  but  the 
land  of  the  revealed  presence  of  God,  genus,  and  that  it  was  not  till  after 
cannot  be  determined.  The  name  Nod  the  rise  of  several  families  tiiiat  the 
denotes  a  land  of  flight  and  banish-  bauds  of  fraternal  and  conjugal  love 
ment,  in  contrast  with  Eden,  the  land  became  distinct  from  one  another,  and 
of  delight,  where  Jehovah  walked  with  assumed  fixed  and  mutually  exclusive 
men.  There  Cain  knew  his  wife.  The  forms,  the  violation  of  wluch  is  sin. 
tcdct  assumes  it  as  self-evident  that  she  [Keil  and  Delitzsch.] 
accompanied  him  in  his  exile ;  also,  By  building  a  city  we  cannot  fail  to 
that  she  was  a  daughter  of  Adam,  and  detect  Cain's  desire  to  neutralize  the 
consequently  a  sister  of  Cain.  The  curse  of  banishment,  and  create  for 
marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  was  his  family  a  point  of  unity,  as  a  corn- 
inevitable  in  the  case  of  the  children  pensation  for  the  loss  of  unity  in  fel- 
of  the  first  men,  if  the  human  race  lowship  with  God,  as  well  as  the  incli- 
was  actually  to  descend  from  a  single  nation  of  the  family  of  Gain  for  that 
pair,  and  may  therefore  be  justified  in  which  was  earthly.  [Helitzsch.] 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAORAPff.^Venu  19— 2«. 

Genesis  iv.  23,  24.  "  And  Lamech  said  unto  his  wives,  Adah  and  ZiUali,  hear  my  voice ; 
ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  speech  ;  for  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  woonding,  and  a 
young  man  to  my  hurt ;  if  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seven-fold,  truly  Lamech  seventy  and 
seven-fold.**  The  longevity  of  the  antediluvian  paiiiarchs  serves  to  keep  pure  tradition,  the  only 
way  in  which  religious  truth  was  then  transmitted.  It  also  caused  character  to  be  very  fully 
developed — the  righteous  and  the  wicked — this  instance. 

I.  The  case  of  Lamech  shews  the  eflbot  of  an  abandonment  of  the  Ohnrch'a  fsllowship. 
1st  The  end  and  use  of  ordinances.  2nd.  These  are  enjoyed  only  in  the  Church.  Srd.  Cain 
and  his  posterity  forsook  the  fcUowship  of  the  Church,  and  lost  its  privileges.  4th.  Mark  the 
effect  of  this  in  Lamech.  1.  In  his  government  of  himself,  unrestrained  by  Divine  precepts,  a 
polygamist.  2.  In  household  government,  a  tyrant.  3.  In  his  character  aa  a  member  of 
sooiety,  a  murderer.     One  sin  leads  to  another. 

II,  The  case  of  Lamech  shews  that  outward  prosperity  is  no  soze  mark  of  God's  fltTOur* 
asU  We  have  seen  Lameoh's  character.     2nd.   Hs  was  remadcabis  lor  family  pnMperity 
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(venes  20 — 22).  Srd.  God*8  dealings  witb  His  people  have  all  a  reference  to  their  spbitoal  and 
eternal  good.  4th.  Hence  they  have  not  nnintemipted  prosperity.  5th.  To  the  nnj^odly, 
temporal  good  is  cursed,  and  becomes  a  curse — increased  responsibility,  increased  goilt.  6tiL 
Splendid  masked  misery — embroidered  shroud— sculptured  tomb.  7th.  The  graces  of  poetiy 
given  here — speech  of  Lamech. 

m.  The  oaae  of  Lamech  ahews  that  the  dealings  of  Ood  ure  mlanrdentood  and 
misinterpreted  by  the  nngodly.  Igt.  God  protected  Cain  by  a  special  Providence,  that  his 
sentence  might  take  effect.  2nd.  Lamech  argues  from  this,  that  he  is  under  a  similar  special 
Providence.  3rd.  Common — they  who  despise  Divine  things  still  know  as  much  of  them  as  is 
convenient  for  their  reasonings.  Doctrines — depravity,  election,  justification  by  faith  Inci- 
dents— Noah,  David,  Peter,  malefactor  on  the  cross — "  All  things  work"  fta  "  Because  sentence 
against,*'  &c.  Eccles.  viii  11.  4th.  Satan  thus  uses  something  like  the  sword  of  the  Spirit — 
inSfuaes  poison  into  the  Word  of  Life.  5th.  The  Scriptures  are  thus  by  men  made  to  injure 
them  fatally.  They  wrest  them  to  their  own  destruction — food  in  a  weak  stomach^-*  weed  in  a 
nch  soiL    (L)  See  the  effects  of  a  departure  from  God.    (2.)  Avoid  the  first  st^ 


BUQQESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  19 — 22.  Wives  and  offspring 
may  be  given  to  the  most  wicked  in 
great  number. 

All  arts  and  endowments,  liberal  and 
mechanical,  may  be  vouchsiEifed  to  un- 
godly men. 

Wicked  men  may  be  renowned  for 
external  inventions. 

All  such  endowments  leave  men  with- 
out grace  and  without  God. 

God's  curse  works  through  such  pro- 
TidentiaLprivileges  to  the  wicked. 

In  the  sixth  generation  from  Cain, 
his  descendants  are  noticed  as  intro- 
ducing great  improvements  and  refine- 
ments into  the  system  of  society.  Not 
only  fanning  and  manufactures,  but 
music  and  poetry  flourished  among 
them.  In  farming,  Jabal  gave  a  new 
form  to  the  occupations  of  the  shepherd 
and  the  herdsman ;  "he  was  the  father 
of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  such 
as  have  cattle"  (verse  20).  In  manu- 
factures, Tubal  Cain  promoted  the  use 
of  scientific  tools,  being  the  "  instructor 
of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron " 
(verse  22).  Jubal,  again,  excelled  in 
the  science  of  melody,  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  profession  of  "  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  organ"  (verse  21). 
And  Lamech  himself,  in  his  address  to 
his  two  wives,  gives  the  first  specimen 
on  record  of  primaeval  poetry,  or  the  art 
of  versification  in  measured  couplets, 
or  parallel  lines  redoubling  and  repeat- 
ing the  sense  (verses  23,  24). 

**  Adsh  and  ZiUah,  hear  my  voice ! 
Ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  vnto   my 


For  I  have  shdn  a  maa  to  my  woondiiig. 
And  a  young  man  to  my  hurt 
If  Cain  shaU  be  avenged  sevoifold. 
Truly  Lamech,  seventy-and-sevenfold." 

[Dr.OaMdtUML] 

Thus  in  the  apostate  race,  driven  to 
the  use  of  their  utmost  natural  in- 
genuity, and  full  of  secular  ambition, 
the  pomp  of  cities,  and  the  manifold 
inventions  of  a  flourishing  community, 
arose  and  prospered.  Thev  increas^ 
in  power,  in  wealth,  and  in  luxury.  In 
almost  all  earthly  advantages,  they 
attained  to  a  superiority  over  the  more 
simple  and  rural  family  of  Seth,  And 
they  afford  an  instance  of  the  high 
cultivation  which  a  people  may  often 
possess  who  are  altogether  irreligious 
and  ungodly,  as  well  as  of  the  progress 
which  they  may  make  in  the  arts  and 
embellishments  of  life  \Dr.  Candelish]. 

Veises  23,  24.  Polygamy  from  the 
first  has  brought  intestine  vexations 
into  families. 

A  lustful  spirit  will  be  tyrannical 
also. 

God's  forbearance  of  some  wicked 
ones  makes  others  impudent  to  sin. 

Lust  will  make  men  pervert  the 
righteous  word  of  God  to  their  de- 
struction. 

Verses  25,  26.  The  character  of  the 
ungodly  family  of  Cainites  was  now 
fully  developed  in  Lamech  and  his 
children.  The  history,  therefore,  turns 
from  them  to  indicate  the  progress  of 
the  godly  race.    After  Abel's  death  a 
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third  son  was  born  to  Adam,  to  whom 
his  mother  gave  the  name  of  Seth,  the 
appointed  one,  the  compensation. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the 
commencement  of  that  worship  of  God 
which  consists  in  prayer,  praise,  and 
thanksgiving,  or  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment and  celebration  of  the  mercy  and 
help  of  Jehovah.  While  the  family  of 
Camites,  by  the  erection  of  a  city,  and 
the  invention  and  development  of 
worldly  arts  and  business,  were  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  kingdom  of  this 


world :  the  family  of  the  Sethites  be- 
gan, by  united  invocation  of  the  name 
of  the  God  of  grace,  to  found  and  to 
erect  the  Kingdom  of  God  [Kinl  and 
DelitZ8cK\. 

There  is  a  time  to  break  off  sad 
lament  for  departed  saints. 

Men's  names  are  sometimes  as  pro- 
phecies and  doctrines  to  God's  church. 

God  has  set  His  church  to  grow  and 
none  can  hinder  it. 

God  has  stated  times  of  renewing 
His  worship  where  it  has  declined. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  OHAPTBR  17. 

BT  THB 

EBV.  WM.  ADAMSOIT. 


Dlffionltyl  Yer.  1.  This  wae  an  hour  of 
great  difficulty— of  intense  anxiety— of  ap- 
palling perplexity  to  Adam.  Was  he  to  be 
left  alone — burdened  with  a  weight  of  woe — 
abandoned  to  his  own  blind  guida^oe — allowed 
to  wander  anywhere  amid  the  Daedalian 
mazes  of  ignoranoe  and  folly  T  No ;  God 
would  help  him,  if  he  would  but  take  hold  of 
His  Divine  Hand.  '*  Papa  1  It  is  dark  1  Take 
my  hand  1 "  I  reached  out  my  hand,  and  took 
her  tiny  one  in  my  own,  claspug  it  firmly.  A 
sigh  of  relief  came  up  from  her  little  heart 
All  her  loneliness  and  fear  were  gone,  and  in 
a  few  moments  she  was  sound  sleep  again.  It 
was  the  voice  of  my  little  daughter  sleeping  in 
the  crib  beside  my  bed— at  the  very  moment 
that  I  was  awake  amid  the  darkness  of  Provi- 
dence. I  lay  awake  thinking,  until  my  brain 
few  wild  with  uncertainty.  Again  and  again 
took  up  and  considered  the  difficulties  of  my 
situation — looking  to  the  right  and  the  left 
for  ways  of  extrication ;  but  all  was  dark. 
Presently  my  little  girl's  timid  voice  broke 
faintly  on  my  ears  ;  and  I,  too— in  an  almost 
wild  outburst  of  feeling — cried :  **  Father  in 
Heaven,  it  is  dark  ;  take,  oh  1  take  my  hand." 
Then  a  |;reat  peace  fell  on  me.  The  terror  of 
darkness  was  gone.  So  with  Adam  ;  perplexed 
at  first,  he  letumed  to  take  the  proffered  hand 
of  God:— 

**  Child  I  take  Mt  hand, 
Cling  dou  to  Me  :  111  lead  thee  through  the 

land; 
Trust  My  all-seeing  care ;  so  shalt  thou  stand 
'Midst  glory  bright  above." 

Employment!  Ver.  2.  Lord  Tenterden 
was  proud  to  point  out  to  his  son  the  shop  in 
which  his  father  had  shaved  persons  for  a 
penny.  But  men,  as  Beecher  comments,  seem 
ashamed  of  labour.  They  aim  to  lead  a  life  of 
emasculated  idleness  and  laziness.  Like  the 
polyps  that  float  useless  and  nasty  upon  the  sea 
-^all  jelly  and  flabby,  no  muscle  or  bone  ;  it 
opens  and  shuts — shuts  and  opens — sucks  in 
and  iqnirts  out—fuch  art  these  poor  fools. 
92 


Their  parents  toiled  and  grew  strong— built  op 
their  forms  of  iron  and  bone ;  but  tiiey  them- 
selves are  bonelesi^  without  sinew  of  mind  or 
muscle  of  heut. 

**  Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shook, 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock.** 
— Byron, 

Tsrpes  I  Yer.  8.  Reflected  light  has  the 
marveUous  power  of  painting  the  object  from 
which  it  is  thrown;  hence  our  photographic 
likenesses.  Thus  the  light  of  the  I^prd  Jesus, 
radiating  on  our  souls  from  the  mirror  of  the 
Word,  fixes  ffis  image  there.  The  photo- 
graphic discovery  is  a  modem  one,  but  G<>d  the 
Spirit  has  been  painting  the  likeness  of  Christ 
upon  souls  from  the  beginning.    They  are  one 

''With  Him,  and  in  their  souls  His  image  bear^ 
Bejoidng  in  the  likeness."  ^Upkam, 

Firet  Ver.  L  Hre  was  a  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Presence ;  and  in  the  literature  and 
customs  of  the  East  the  same  thing  is  asserted. 
In  the  ancient  writings,  where  the  marriages 
of  the  gods  and  demi-gods  are  described,  it  is 
always  said  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
presence  of  the  God  of  Fire.  In  respectable 
marriages  in  India,  fire  is  an  important  element 
in  their  celebration.  It  is  made,  says  Robert^ 
of  the  wood  of  the  mango-tree ;  and  is  kindled 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  while  round  it  walk 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  amid  the  Brahmin 
incantations.  Is  this  a  perversion  of  tho 
prinuBvsl  truth  that  €rod*s  appearance  by  fire 
was  His  witness  to  the  mystical  union  between 
Abel's  soul  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  ? 

**  The  smoke  of  sacrifice  arose,  and  God 
Bmell*d  a  sweet  savour  of  obedient  faith.* 

Atonement!  Ver.  4.  The  startling  word 
"  blood  "  would  be  the  last  a  man  would  select 
for  a  symbol  of  peace  and  purity.  While  blood 
would  render  whatever  it  touches  impure,  it 
is  the  only  thing  that  takes  away  the  stain  of 
sin.    Nearly  ewy  heathen  nation  has  had  thk 
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^  moral  iiitidtion*  of  the  neoendtjo!  Atoning 
blood.  It  Remained  for  Christiamty  to  hftve 
an  ozcreeoenoe  saoh  m  that  of  the  Unitariana, 
who  di*<^i*j"*  against  **  a  religion  of  blood,  and 
atonement  of  blood."  And  yet  is  not  the  blood 
of  atonement  the  leading  idea  in  the  Bible  1  It 
li  like  the  scarlet  thread  which  rons  through 
aU  the  naval  dothr-cnt  it  where  yon  please, 
that  vdn  of  crimson  is  yisibie.  The  word 
M  atonement "  is  constantly  used  to  signify  the 
reoonciliatiak  to  God  by  bloo^ly  sacrifices.  The 
prieet  made  atonement  by  sacrifice— first  for 
bk  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  sins  ol  aU 
the  people. 

''With  blood— but  not  his  own— the  awful 
sign 

At  onoe  of  sin's  desert  and  guilf  s  remisdon. 
The  Jew  besought  the  clemency  divine, 

The  hope  of  mercy  blending  with  ooa* 
tritaon. — Condtr. 

iMaappointnient !  Ver.  5L  The  offering 
•f  Cain  was  like  a  beautiful  present,  but  there 
was  no  sorrow  for  sin  in  it— no  asking  for 
pardon— and  so  God  would  not  receive  it. 
^Mother  won't  take  my  book,*  once  sobbed 
out  a  little  boy— holding  in  his  hand  a  very 
beautiful  Uttle  volume  prettily  bound,  wiUi 
gilt  edges  to  the  leaves.  It  was  a  pretty  pre- 
sent, purchased  with  the  pocket-money  which 
he  had  been  for  weeks  saving  for  his  mother's 
birthday;  and  now  she  would  not  have  it. 
But  she  did  take  the  needle-book  and  purse 
which  her  little  daughter  presented  to  her. 
Why  did  she  refuse  the  beautiful  gift  of  her 
boy?  He  had  been  naugh^— selfish,  passionate, 
falfe— and  had  not  at  dl  repented;  and  so 
when  he  brought  his  offering,  she  put  it  gently 
on  one  side,  saying,  '*No,  Charlie.^  He  turned 
away  sullenly,  muttering  that  he  did  not  care, 
•ntK  bef^inning  to  cherish  feelings  of  a  bad  kind 
towards  his  sister.  But  after  a  while  he  came 
to  himself— stole  into  the  room,  flung  himself 
on  her  shoulder,  oonfessed  his  fault  with  tears, 
and  found  favour  with  his  mother.  By-and- 
l>y,  she  tenderly  whispered,  *•  Yo»  may  bring 
your  present."  So  God  acted  with  Cain,  but 
he  would  persist  in  obduracy  of  heart,  of  which 
one  might  say  :^ 

^  You  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard. 
As  aeek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what* • 
harder  f ) "— iSAdkeipears. 

Blood  I  Ver.  7.  In  nearly  every  oountry, 
men  have  felt  that  bloodshedding  was  an 
essential  element  of  religious  belief.  A  Thug 
at  Meerut,  who  had  been  guilty  of  many 
murders,  was  arrested  and  placed  in  prison. 
Whilst  there,  a  missionary  visited  him^ 
brought  him  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  and  to 
consent  to  confess  his  crimes.  On  his  trial,  he 
accordingly  avowed  the  sins  of  his  dreadful 
life— and  after  recounting  murder  after  murder, 
he  declared  that  he  had  committed  them  in 
the  full  belief  that,  by  the  sheddinff  of  the 
blood  of  each  victim,  he  would  not  only  please 
the  dreadful  goddess  Kali,  but  also  procure 
Imt  favour  lor  the  life  to  oome.    He  then  took 


out  a  BiUe  from  his  UneB  vest,  and  said: 
''Had  I  but  received  this  book  sooner, I  should 
not  have  done  it,  for  I  find  that  the  blood  d 
Jesus  Christ  deanseth  from  all  sin." 

**  Lord,  I  believe  Thy  precious  blood. 
Which  at  the  mercy-seat  of  God 
Forever  doth  for  sinners  plead, 
For  me — e'en  for  my  soul— wss  shed.** 

Xurderl  Ver.  7.  ^ Blood  will  out**  is 
the  blunt  phrase  of  an  old  proverb  or  saw. 
Did  Cain  hide  the  body?  Yet  no  matter, 
whether  the  Ufeless  corpse  lay  with  its  face 
open  to  the  noonday  sun,  or  buried  in  the  leafy 
recesses  of  some  thickset  grove,  or  shrouded  in 
the  gloomy  damps  of  some  subterranean 
cavern  :  God  could  see  it.  He  could  hear  the 
call  of  Justice.  How  strangely  deeds  of  blood 
are  disclosed!  Two  French  merchants,  re- 
lates Clarke,  were  travelling  to  a  fair,  and, 
wUle  passing  through  a  wood,  one  of  them 
murdered  the  other,  and  robbed  him  of  his 
money.  After  burying  him  to  prevent  dis- 
covery, he  proceeded  on  his  joumev  ;  but  the 
murdered  man's  dog  remained  behind.  His 
howling  attracted  passers-by,  who  were  led  to 
search  the  spot.  The  fair  being  ended,  they 
watched  the  return  of  the  merchants ;  and 
the  murderer  no  sooner  made  his  appearance 
than  the  dog  sprung  furiously  upon  him.  '*  Be 
sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out'^  How  terribly 
was  this  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Eugene 
Aram,  whose  very  conscience  at  Isac  unfolded 
the  tale  :— 

He  told  how  murderers  walk  the  earth 
Beneath  the  curse  of  Cain,  « 

With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes, 
And  flames  about  their  bzain.**— iTood 

Ckm«oienoe!  Ver.  8.  Away  in  the  wilds 
of  New  Zealand,  a  noble  champion  of  the  Cross, 
once  overheard  a  native  voice  from  amid  a 
tangled  maze  of  brushwood  praying  that  God 
would  make  sin  as  sensitive  to  his  soul  as  a 
speck  of  dust  is  to  the  apple  of  the  eye.  Keep 
your  conscience  tender,  tender  as  the  eye  that 
closes  its  lids  against  an  atom  of  dust ;  or  ss 
that  sensitive  plant  which  shrinks  when  its 
leaves  are  touched,  ay,  even  when  the  breath 
of  the  mouth  falls  on  it  Had  Cain  but  heeded 
this  I  Had  he  only  taken  notice  of  the  first 
speck  of  dust  that  fell,  of  the  first  prick  of  the 
pin  that  reached,  of  the  first  breath  of  sin  that 
rested  on  his  conscience,  all  might  have  been 
welL  There  is  a  species  of  poplar,  whose  leaves 
are  rustled  by  a  breeze  too  faint  to  stir  thefoilage 
of  other  trees ;  and  such  should  have  been  the 
conscience  of  Cain,  easily  moved  by  the  "little 
sms"  of  envy  and  dislike.  There  would  then 
have  been  no  cry  of  brother's  blood,  no  need 
for  him  to  wander  forth — 

**  Like  a  deer  in  the  fright  of  the  chase. 
With  a  fire  in  his  heart,  and  a  brand  on  bis 
face." 

Betribution  I    Ver.  8.    The  deed  is  done, 
and  blood  stains  the  hand  of  Cain,  a  brother's 
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Uood.  The  ooean,  with  all  its  fierce  «nd 
furious  wayei,  cannot  wash  out  the  scarlet  dye. 
Agonies  of  remorse  cannot  recall  it.  And  yet 
these  probably  were  not  slight.  Some  have 
supposed  that  he  showed  no  compunction  for 
the  cruel  crime,  and  that  his  heart  was  ice. 
But  if  it  was  ioe,  it  was  that  of  the  Arctic, 
beneath  whose  thick  crust  throb  the  waves, 
and  move  the  reptiles  of  the  deep.  Far  down 
within  his  breast,  the  waters  of  remorse  were 
surging  and  muddy ;  and^ 

"  From  that  day  forth  no  place  to  him  could  be 
So  lonely,  but  that  thence  might  come  a  pang 
Brought  from  without  to  inwud  misery." — 

Wordtworth, 

Oonyiotion !  Ver.  9.  When  Kichard  the 
Lion  was  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land, 
he  was  taken  captive  by  his  enemy  the  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  and  thrown  into  an  unknown 
dtmgeon.  His  favorite  minstrel  went  in  search 
of  him,  having  only  the  clue  that  his  master 
was  imprison^  in  a  castle  in  some  mountain- 
forest.  At  last  his  music  found  out  the  prison, 
for  one  day  when  Blondel  was  playing  his 
fovorite  air  beneath  the  castle  wall,  Richard 
recognized  the  music  and  voice.  When  Adam 
was  captive  in  Satan's  dungeon,  Grod's  Divine 
voice  <^ed  him  forth  to  penitence  in  vain. 
Now  the  same  voice  of  Divine  music  seeks  to 
awaken  echoes  in  the  heart  of  Cain,  to  arouse 
him  to  contrition  by  the  consciousness  of  con- 
viction. But  all  in  vain  1  No  ;  the  hardened 
heart  breaks  not.  The  sullen  lips  pour  forth 
no  cry  for  pardon.  No  contrition  asks  for 
mercy.  Bather  does  his  answer  imply  reproach, 
as  when  Adam  said:  The  woman  whom 
Thou  gavest  me— 

"  The  unclean  spirit 
That  from  my  childhood  up,  hath  tortured  me. 
Hath  been  too  cunning  and  too  strong  for  me. 
Am  I  to  blame  for  this  I" 

BcmoTsat  Ver.  9.  Hborius  felt  the  re- 
morse of  conscience  so  violent,  that  he  pro- 
tested to  the  sennte  that  he  suffered  death 
daily ;  and  Trapp  tells  us  of  Richard  III  that, 
after  the  murder  of  his  two  innocent  nephews, 
he  had  fearful  dreams  and  visions,  would  leap 
out  of  his  bed,  and,  catching  his  sword,  would 
go  distractedly  about  the  chamber,  everywhere 
seeking  to  find  out  the  cause  of  his  own-occa- 
sioned disquiet.  If,  therefore,  men  more  or 
less  familiarized  with  crime  and  deeds  of  blood, 
had  the  fangs  of  the  serpent  ever  probing  their 
breasts,  is  it  unreasonable  to  conclude  that 
Gain  knew  seasons  of  sad  regrets  f  If  he  had 
not,  God's  enquiry  soon  stirred  up  the  pangs  1 
The  cruel  Montassar,  having  assosidnated  his 
father,  was  one  day  admiring  a  bea\itiful 
painting  of  a  man  on  horseback,  with  a 
diadem  encircling  his  head,  and  a  Persian 
inscription.  Enquiring  the  significance  of  the 
words,  he  was  told  that  they  were  :  "  I  am 
Shiunjeh,  the  ton  of  Kosru,  who  murdered  my 
tatner,  and  possessed  the  crown  only  six 
mcmths."  Montassar  turned  pale,  hoirors  of 
iMDorse  at  onoe  seized  on  him,  frightful  dreams 
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Interrupted  hii  slumbers  until  he  died.  And 
no  sooner  did  God  address  the  first  fratricide, 
than  conscience  roused  herself  toinflict  poignant 
pains: — 

**  O  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  a  terrible  thing  t 
Like  the  tempest  that  withers  the  blossoms  of 

spring, 
Like  the  thunder  that  bursts  on  the  summer's 

domain. 
It  fell  on  the  hefMl  of  the  homicide  Cain.** 

Gtdlt!  (Ver.  12.)  Pilkington  very  excel- 
lently likens  the  pungt  of  conscmui  guilt  to  the 
grounds  well  after  a  ttorm,  which  mariners  teU  us 
sppears  long  after  the  storm  has  ceased,  and  far 
off  from  its  locality.  They  come  up  in  awful 
vividness  ;  as  when  a  flash  of  light  ing  reveals 
biU  /or  a  moment  the  dangers  of  a  shipwrecked 
crew.  They  hare  long  been  coTered  up,  but  only 
covered  like  the  carvings  of  some  old  minster,  or 
like  that  invisible  ink  which  nreds  but  the  fire 
to  bring  out  legibly  the  handwriiing  on  the  wall 
of  conscience.  For  a  moment  are  the  stings  of 
some;  but  not  so  Cain*s — there  they  remained, 
acute  and  anguished;  and  of  him  we  may  say 
figurativtljft — 

*  As  be  plodded  on,  with  sullen  clang 
A  sound  of  chains  aloud  the  desert  rang.** 

UartyxBl  (Ver.  12.)  "^  How  early,**  nays 
Bi'hop  Hall,  **did  martyrdom  come  into  the 
world!**  The  first  man  that  died— died  for 
religion ;  and  the  greatest  lesson,  as  (Jn^n  re- 
marks in  this  ch  ipter,  is  that  the  first  n  an  saved  • 
went  to  heaven  just  as  all  of  us  must  do^it  we 
are  to  be  saved  at  all.  It  must  have  been  a 
strange,  yet  hnppy  day  for  the  angels  of  God 
when  Hi  spirit  came  among  them  from  this  far* 
off  world.  He  had  sinned — they  h^d  never  fallen. 
He  bad  laboured  and  sorrowed — they  had  never 
shed  a  tear  for  themselves.  He  had  died— they 
knew  not  what  death  was.  But  now  his  sOul 
is  among  them— singing,  noi  their  song,  but  a  new 
one— one  all  his  own.  As  he  sings,  how  every 
ser<«phic  harp  is  silent,  and  evety  seraphic  heart  is 
suil  10  hear 

**  The  song  that  ne*er  was  sunu  before 
A  sinner  renched  the  hcHvenly  khore  ; 
And  now  does  sound  foi  evermore.** 

DlBcloaurel  (Ver.  9.)  How  long  it  was  be- 
fore Qod  met  him,  we  are  not  told  — >  some  sup- 
pose that  it  was  on  his  way  back  from  the  deed 
of  blood.  Others  think  that  probably  days  and 
weeks  elapsed — that  the  parents,  like  Jacob,  had 
come  to  believe  Abel  dead  «t  the  hands  of  the  wild 
beasts,  and  that  possibly  Cain  W4s  all  the  more 
fondly  cheribhed.  If  so,  was  Cain*s  conscience  at 
ease  ?  Or,  did  he  have  his  hours  of  moodiness, 
when  his  wondering  parents  heard  him  start  and 
muiier  :— 

^  Too  late  I  Too  late  !  I  shall  not  see  him  more 
Aninng  the  living  I    That  sweet,  patient  fiu» 
Will  never  more  rebuke  me  ?** 

Very  recently,  a  murderer  buned  his  victim  in  tha 
warehouse  attached  to  his  business  premites.  For 
months,   the   disconsolate  pweats   sought  thdff 
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dan^liter  far  and  ne«ir— lM»itniielit  Ti«>r  pniumfmr  to 
difecloM  the  secret  of  her  absence ;  but  in  Tain. 
For  twelTo  lon^r  weary  months  no  trace  of  the 
missing  one  could  be  di>coTered  ;  and  then  a 
triTial  act  of  carelessneu  revealed  the  injiterj  of 
death.  Yet,  be  had  been  heard  to  wish  at  timet 
that  he  had  oeTer  been  born,  or  was  dead  : — 

*•  It  were  a  mercy 
That  I  were  dead,  or  never  had  been  bom.**— 

Longfellow* 

Oondemiiationt  Ver.  18.  Very  Httle  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  sofFcrinffs  of  Cain,  when  we 
read  that  God  visited  him  with  liff -lon^r  remorse. 
John  Randolph,  in  his  la&t  iline«s  taid  to  his 
doctors  ••Remorse I  Remorse!  Remorse!  Let 
me  see  the  word  !  show  it  to  me  In  a  dictionary.** 
There  being  none  at  hand,  he  akkei  the  i nrseon 
to  write  it  out  for  him,  then  haTinir  loolced  at  it 
cartfiiUy,  he  exclaimed  s  **  Remorse  I  yon  do  not 
know  ufhU  it  mcani.**  Hippy  are* those  who 
never  know.  It  elves,  as  Tnomas  says,  a  terribly 
form  and  a  horriMe  voice  to  everything  beauiiiul 
and  musical  without  It  is  recorded  of  Bessos^ 
a  native  of  Polonia  in  Greece — that  the  notes  of 
birds  were  so  insufferable  to  him,  as  they  never 
eea^ed  chirping  the  murder  of  his  fttther— that  he 
would  tear  dowp  their  nesu  and  destroy  both 
young  and  old.  The  music  of  the  sweet  songsters 
of  the  grove  were  as  the  bhrieks  of  hell  to  a  guilty 
conscience.  And  how  terribly  would  the  familiar 
things  of  life  become  to  Cain  a  source  of  a^ony ! 

**  The  kiss  of  his  children  shall  loorch  him  like 

flame. 
When  he  thinks  of  the  corse  that  hangs  over 

his  name. 
And  the  wife  of  his  bosom — the  fiuthful  and 

fiur. 
Can  mix  no  sweet  drop  in  his  cup  of  despair : 
For  her  tender  caress,  and  her  innocent  breath, 
fiot  still  in  his  f  oul  the  hot  embers  of  death** — 

Know, 

OodleM  Fzoaperltyl  (Verse  20.)  How 
pitifully  foolish,  exclaims  Law,  an  the  votaries  of 
the  world  I  They  may  have  gifts,  which  glitter 
splendidly ;  but  it  is  only  for  a  speck  ot  time. 
Their  brightest  sun  soon  seU  in  darkest  night. 
Their  joys  are  no  true  joy^  while  they  remain  ; 
but  their  continuance  it  a  fleeting  dream.  Th-ir 
flowers  have  many  a  thorn,  and  in  the  plucking 
fiide.  Their  fruitless  blossoms  soon  decay.  Their 
eyes  stand  cut  with  flitness,  th*-y  have  often  more 
than  heart  could  wish ;  and  yet  all  this  has  iu 
end  —like  the  pampered  sacrificial  victim  described 
in  Prescot*s  History  of  Mexico.  For  twelve 
months,  the  intended  sacrifice  was  allowed  to  revel 
in  every  luxury — to  indulge  in  every  pleasure; 
only  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  and  have  bis  palpi* 
tating  heart  torn  from  his  breast  **  Wbat  shall 
I  come  to,  fiither,**  exclaimed  a  young  man,  ^  if  I 
go  on  proapering  in  this  way?** — to  which  enqLiij 


the  parent  tersely  and  trttely  responded:  **Tbs 
grayt*  **  The  tmsel  glare,  ssy^  Seeker,  it  toe  apt 
to  offend  the  weak  eyes  of  a  saint.  Alas !  why 
should  we  envy  him  a  little  light,  who  it  tt 
be  shrouded  in  everhuting  darkness  F    For 

^  When  Fortune,  thus  has  tosred  her  child  In  air, 
Snatched  from  tiie  covert  of  an  humble  state. 
How  often  h^ve  I  seen  him  dropped  at  once  I 
Our  moruiug*s  envy  I  and  our  evening^s  siyh  !** 

— roaay. 

First  Step !  Evil  once  introduced  spreads  aa 
a  flame  amongst  dry  stubble.  The  weed  -  onet 
rooted — can  hnnlly  be  eradicated  ;  and,  like  that 
great  aquatic  plant  introduced  from  America,  will 
spread  on  all  sides.  Mortify  the  first  tin  ;  for  by 
yielding  to  it  you  may  found  a  pyramid  of  misery. 
One  &ult  indulged  in  soon  swells  into  a  deepening 
torrent  and  widens  into  a  boundless  sea.  One 
little  leak  may  sink  the  boldest  ship.  It  is  said 
of  Til>erius  that,  whilst  Augustus  railed,  he  was 
no  way  uiuted  in  his  repuution ;  hot  that  when 
once  he  gave  way  to  sin,  there  was  no  crime  to 
which  he  was  not  accessory.  When  Lamech  wat 
yet  a  youth,  he  probably  displayed  no  dis|Nibition 
to  great  crimes  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  married  two 
wives  in  violation  of  the  Divine  oonnmaad  than  he 
gradually  loosened  all  moral  restrictions  and  gave 
full  vent  to  his  passions — culminating  in  homicide. 
Avoid  the  first  stf p ! 

^  One  mischief  entered  brings  another  in ; 
The  second  pulls  a  third     the  third  dr  t  <  >  •  or% 
And  they  for  all  the  rest,  set  ope  th     ^    •.** — 

:imith, 

Churohl  (Ver.  26.)  The  little  teed  which 
prophecy  planted  in  Eden  growsage  by  age  more  vast 
than  that  tree  which  the  prophet  beheld  in  virion, 
whose  height  reached  unto  heaven,  and  the  sight 
thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the  earth.  **  There  are 
lofty  heights  in  nature,**  says  Bate,  which  catch 
the  morning  sun  before  it  has  risen  in  the  valleys, 
and  which  stand  up  glowing  in  the  golden  light 
when  the  >-hades  of  evening  have  wrapped  these 
in  deepening  dusk.  And  so  there  are  countries  in 
which  the  Church  has  shed  her  light  far  and  wide, 
while  others  remain  in  gloom  of  heathen  ignorance. 
Rut  as  the  sun  before  it  has  completed  its  circuit 
lights upevery  valeand  hill,60theChuich shall  grow 
to  her  full  dimensions  in  spite  of  all  hindrances. 
It  has  entwin<-d  its  roots  through  all  the  shadowy 
instituii  ms  of  the  elder  dispeiiMiinn,  and  standing 
tall  and  erect  in  the  midst  of  the  new,  it  defies — 
to  use  the  sentiment  of  Wiseman— the  whinwind 
and  the  lightnine,  ihe  draught  and  scorching  sun. 
Like  the  pmphet^s  vine— it  will  spread  its  branches 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  to  feed  thea 
with  the  sweetest  fruitt  of  holiness. 

**  Long  as  the  worid  itself  shod  last. 
The  sacred  Banyan  still  shall  fpread» 
From  clime  V^  clime  -from  ai<e  to  age, 
lu  sheltering  shadow  shall  te  si  jc,*' 
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CHAPTEBV. 

Obitioal  ITotxs.— Notwitlistandin^f  the  measure  of  difficnlty  standing  in  the  wvy  of  i 
taining  the  meaning  of  the  proper  names  of  Scripture,  the  subject  cannot  be  wisely  neglected: 
what  we  do  know  is  every  now  and  then  most  striking  and  suggestive ;  and  what  we  do  not 
know,  and  with  existing  appliances  cannot  learn,  occasionally  possesses  an  interest  almost 
amounting  to  fascination.  We  know  enough  to  feel  intensely  curious  to  know  more.  In  fact, 
these  old  names  have  the  charm  of  fossils — they  were  once  living,  and  had  a  place  in  a  living 
sphere  of  human  hopes  and  fears,  and  passions  and  disappointments ;  and  by  them  we  seem 
every  now  and  then  to  get  a  glimpse  into  a  now  buried  world.  These  glimpses  come  like 
snatches  of  reality,  and  may  be  of  considerable  indirect  service,  even  where  we  most  feel  that 
positive  knowledge  eludes  our  grasp.  In  the  following  summary  of  the  meanings  (certain  or 
prob'vble)  of  the  proper  names  of  tlus  chapter,  the  reader  will  understand  the  appended  initials 
to  signify  as  follows  :  — 0-,  Gresem'us ;  F,  Ftlrst ;  D,  Davies ;  M,  Murphy.  Where  the  meaning 
has  had  to  be  gleaned  inferentially  from  the  author,  it  is  enclosed  in  parenthetical  marks  *'()**: 
where  the  author  expressly  intimates  a  doubt  as  to  the  signification  oi  a  name,  it  is  followed  by 
the  sign  of  interrogation  "I" 

1.  Adam]  "Red"  !  G. ;  "made  of  dust  or  oaTth,"F.;  -ruddy"?  bat  prob.  "earth  bom," 
D. ;  •* red"  (from  red  soil),  M.— 3.  Seth]  "Placing,"  "setting,"  G. ;  "compensation,"  F. ;  prob. 
"substitute,"  D. ;  "placed,"  "put,"  M.— 6.  Enoa]" Mortal,  decaying  man,"  F. ;  «man,*^D.; 
"man,"  "sickly,"  M.— 9.  Cainan]  "Possession"  ?  G. ;  "a  child,  one  batten,"  F.  ;  "«nith,"or 
"  lancer,"  D. ;  "possessor"  or  "  spearsman,"  M.— 12.  Mahalaleel]  «  Praise  of  God,"  G:,  D.,  M. ; 
"praise  or  splendour  of  El,"  F.— 15.  Jared]  "Descent,"  G.,  D. ;  "low  ground,"  "water,"  or 
"  marching  down,"  F. ;  "  going  down,"  M.— 18.  Enoch]  "  Initiated,"  or  "  initiating,"  G. ; 
"teacher,"  "initiator,"  F. ;  "teaching,"  or  "initiation"  t  D. ;  "initiation,"  "instruction,"  M. 
—21.  Methtiaelah]  "  Man  of  a  dart,"  G. ;  " man  of  militaiy  arms,"  F. ;  "missile  man,"  D. ; 
"  man  of  the  missile,"  M — .25,  Lazneoh]  "  Strong,"  or  "  young  man,"  G. ;  "  overthrower  "  (of 
enemiesX  "wild-man,"  F.;  "destroyer,"  D. ;  "man  of  prayer,"  "youth,"  M.— 29.  Koah] 
("  Rest"),  G. ;  "  consoUtion,"or  "  rest,"  F. ;  "  rest,"  or  " comfort,"  D. ;  "  rest,"  M.— 82.  Shem] 
("Name"),  G. ;  "name,"  "renown,»*  "height,"  F. ;  "celebrity,"  D.  ;  "name."  "fame,"  M. 
Ham]  "Hot,"  G.,  M. ;  "dark-coloured,"  "black,"  F. ;  "swarthy,"  D.— Japhet]  "Widely 
extending,"  G. ;  "extender,"  or  "spreader" ;  "or  "beautiful"  I  (of  white  races),  1^, ;  "exten- 
sion," D. ;  "  spreading,"  M. 

"  In  general  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  etymological  significance  of  these  early 
names  as  given  by  the  lexicographers,  whether  we  regard  them  as  purely  Hebrew,  or  as  having 
been  transferred  from  some  older  Shemitic  tongue.  In  a  few  of  them,  however,  there  appear 
contrasts  that  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  Thus,  for  example,  between  Seth,  the  eitaJblUhed^  the 
firm,  and  Enosh,  the  vHuh,  the  frail  (Bf^ritt  mortalis,  homo\  the  contrast  is  similar  to  that 
between  Cain  and  Abel  (gairij  as  the  promised  seed,  and  vanity  or  ditappointmerU),  as  though 
the  hopes  of  men,  from  generation  to  generation,  were  alternately  rising  and  falling."— Pr^;  f. 
Lewii,  in  Langet  **  Genesit.'* 

MAIN  HOMILETWS  OF  THE  PARAORAPff.'-Vtrm  1— » 
DlSTIKOUISHED  MeV. 

History  is  full  of  distingnished  men,  and  it  is  interesting  to  study  how  they 
became  so.  There  are  many  methods  of  becoming  a  distinguished  man,  and  we 
shall  notice  a  few  as  suggested  by  the  names  contained  in  tiiis  immortal  chapter 
of  early  history. 

L  Some  men  are  rendered  distinguished  hy  the  peculiarity  of  the 
times  in  which  they  live.  Adam  was  thus  distinguished.  He  was  the  first 
human  being  to  inhabit  the  earth,  to  look  out  upon  its  bright  glories,  and  to 
care  for  its  produce.  He  was  the  first  hunan  being  to  hold  sweet  communion 
with  God,  and  to  feel  the  rapture  of  holy  prayer.  He  was  also,  with  his  wife, 
the  first  human  being  to  be  led  astray,  into  the  woful  experiences  of  sin,  by  the 
devil.  Hence  Adam  as  the  first  man  is  invested  with  a  most  wonderful  and 
interesting  history,  from  the  time  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  over  which  he 
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had  no  control  God  made  him,  and  he  entered  into  life  under  these  unexcep- 
tionable circumstances.  Hence  his  fame.  Had  Adam  lived  in  these  days  the 
probabilities  are  that  his  name  would  have  been  unknown  to  the  crowd,  and 
unspoken  by  the  multitude.  He  was  not  by  any  means  a  man  of  great  genius. 
We  are  not  aware  that  he  had  any  extraordinary  mental  or  moral  gifts, 
he  was  commonplace  in  the  measure  of  his  soul.  We  do  not  read  that 
like  Gain  he  built  a  city,  or  that  like  Jabal  he  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwelt 
in  tents,  or  that  like  Jubd  he  was  efficient  in  musical  arts  and  accomplishments, 
or  that  like  Tubal  Gain  he  was  capable  of  numerous  mechanical  artifices.  He 
was  simply  an  ordinary  man,  who  in  different  times,  under  less  extraordinary 
circumstances,  would  not  have  attracted  the  slightest  public  attention,  and  in 
this  respect  Adam  is  a  type  of  multitudes  whose  lives  are  chronicled  in  the 
world's  history.  They  were  not  intrinsically  great  men,  either  in  their  intellectual 
abilities  or  moral  sentiments.  They  never  once  in  their  lives  had  a  thought  so 
sublime  that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  calling  for  pen  and  ink  to  pursue 
an  angel  clad  in  such  bright  clothing.  They  were  never  capable  of  moral 
passion.  Their  lives  were  a  stagnation,  there  were  no  great  billows  of  impulse 
rolling  in  as  from  a  great  heart,  indicative  of  the  wild  music  of  the  souL 
They  were  men,  and  that  was  all  You  could  see  all  they  were.  You  could 
hear  all  they  had.  They  were  possessed  of  no  unknown  quality  of  being.  Yet 
they  rise  to  fama  Yes !  But  there  was  nothing  meritorious  in  their  notoriety. 
They  were  renowned  because  th^  could  not  help  it.  Some  men  are  fortunate 
in  the  accidents  of  their  lives.  They  happen  to  be  bom  in  a  certain  family,  at 
a  certain  time,  and  as  a  consequence  they  become  the  world's  rulers  and 
fEkvourites.  Such  men  should  learn  that  a  true  and  wortliy  fame  is  not  the  out- 
come of  time  or  circumstance,  but  of  earnest  personal  enort  and  achievement. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  man  who  is  bom  a  hero  ma^  die  a  fooL  He  will  be 
greater  at  his  birth  than  at  his  death.  At  his  birth  wise  men  may  come  to  pay 
him  homage,  but  at  his  death  there  may  be  none  to  attend  his  funeral.  Thus 
we  find  that  some  are  distinguished  men  from  the  mere  circumstances  of  their 
advent  into  the  world. 

n.  That  some  men  are  rendered  distinguished  by  their  maryelloas  longevity. 
— ^We  find  that  the  men  whose  names  are  given  in  this  list  were  remarkable  for 
the  length  of  their  lives,  Methuselah  living  to  the  age  of  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  years.  There  are  multitudes  of  men  who  are  remarkable  for  nothing 
else  but  their  longevity.  They  had  a  good  physical  manhood,  and  consequently 
they  were  enabled  to  endure  the  storm  of  life  for  many  years.  They  were  men 
of  bone  and  muscle  rather  than  of  thought  and  moral  ener^.  They  would  be 
more  useful  in  the  army  than  in  the  church ;  better  soldiers  than  Ghristian 
workers.  But  we  gauge  men's  lives  by  a  wrong  estimate.  We  cannot  measure 
a  man's  life  by  the  number  of  years  he  has  passed  in  the  burden  and  battle  of 
the  world.  A  long  life  may  be  lived  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  a 
number  of  years  mav  be  the  chronicle  of  a  brief  life.  Man's  truest  life  is  spept 
in  and  measured  by  aeeds,  thoughts,  sympathies,  and  heroic  activities.  A  man 
may  live  a  long  Ufe  in  one  day.  He  has  during  the  day  been  instrumental 
in  the  salvation  of  one  soul,  tnen  in  that  day  he  has  lived  a  short  eternity. 
A  man  who  writes  in  a  year  a  thoughtful  book,  which  shall  instruct  and  culture 
the  minds  of  men,  lives  a  century  in  that  brief  space  of  time.  The  schoolmaster 
who  teaches  a  boy  to  think,  the  minister  who  helps  men  to  be  pure  and  good, 
the  gentle  spirits  who  aid  by  visitation  and  prayer  the  sorrowful  and  the  sick, 
these  are  the  world's  longest  lives,  these  are  the  world's  true  Methuselahs. 
Hence  we  should  endeavour  to  live  well  if  we  would  live  long.  Immortality 
will  consist  in  moral  goodness  rather  than  in  the  flight  of  ages.  But  society  is 
hardly  awake  to  this  measurement  of  time  and  this  computation  of  the  years, 
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and  hence  it  still  continues  to  land  the  man  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  to 
reckon  him  amongst  its  curiosities.  Society  gives  fame  to  many  men  because 
it  regards  them  in  this  light.  We  cannot  say  that  such  a  fame  is  worthy  oi 
envy.  Grey  hairs,  when  found  in  the  paths  of  rectitude,  are  worthy  of  all 
honour  and  respect,  but  he  who  can  find  no  other  claim  upon  the  world's  admi- 
ration is  destitute  of  that  which  can  done  win  the  truest  homage  of  mankind. 

III.  That  some  men  are  rendered  distinguished  by  the  villainy  of  their 
moral  conduct.  There  are  many  in  this  list  whose  lives  are  characterized  by 
utter  degeneracy.  In  the  first  verse  we  are  told  that  God  created  man  in  his 
own  pure  image,  and  then  by  way  of  contrast,  and  of  shewing  the  extent  of  the 
fall  of  man,  we  have  given  several  names  by  way  of  illustration.  The  image  of 
God  and  the  life  of  man  is  in  terrible  contrast.  But  it  is  well  that  sin  is  not 
always  made  known  in  its  full  extent  in  human  history.  These  verses  do  not 
contain  a  record  of  the  sins  of  which  some  of  the  men  named  were  guilty.  They 
sum  up  the  life  in  a  name.  History  cannot  write  the  wickedness  of  men.  It  is 
too  dark  for  thepen  to  sketch.  It  would  be  too  awful  for  the  world  to  read  and 
contemplate.  ^  When  men  die  it  is  well  that  the  remembrance  of  their  sins 
should  be  buried  with  them.  Their  villainies  are  best  forgotten.  £ut  history 
will  not  altogether  permit  the  sins  of  men  to  pass  from  remembrance.  The 
annals  of  crime  soon  allow  their  heroes  to  banish  from  the  world's  memory. 
But  monarchs  who  have  been  despots,  place-seekers  who  have  been  murderers, 
and  the  outbreaks  of  popular  rage,  are  retained  on  the  pages  of  history.  And 
these  men  owe  their  historic  distinction  to  their  crimes.  Crime  soon  brings 
men  into  unenviable  fame ;  a  fame  they  had  better  be  without. 

IV.  That  some  men  are  rendered  distinguished  by  their  ancestral  line  of 
descent.  This  chapter  contains  the  line  from  Adam  to  Noah,  in  which  are  stated 
some  common  particulars  concerning  all,  and  certain  special  details  concerning 
three  of  them.  The  genealogy  is  traced  to  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Adam  and 
terminates  with  the  flood.  The  scope  of  the  chapter  is  to  mark  out  the  line  of 
faith,  and  hope,  and  holiness  from  Adam,  the  first  head  of  the  human  race  to 
Noah,  who  became  eventuallv  the  second  natural  head  of  it.  And  so  it  is, 
some  men  are  only  known  in  the  line  of  their  ancestral  relationships.  They  are 
slight  links  in  a  great  chain.  They  are  feeble  lights  in  a  grand  constellation. 
Their  greatness  is  reflected  from  the  toils  or  achievements  of  others  who  have 
lived  before  them.  They  catch  a  borrowed  lustre.  Such  lives  are  the  relief 
of  history.  They  subdue  its  grandeur.  They  contrast  with  its  pageantry. 
They  make  it  approachable.  If  the  pages  of  history  were  filled  with  the 
exploits  and  records  of  men  essentially  and  intrinsically  great,  they  would  be 
unapproachable  by  the  ordinary  reader.  Hence  we  gladly  welcome,  now  and 
then  in  its  annals,  the  little  manhood  of  great  ancestry,  but  destitute  of 
moral  force. 

Y.  That  some  men  are  rendered  distinguished  by  their  true  and  exalted 
piety. — ^We  are  told  in  this  chapter,  that  Enoch  walked  with  God  and  was  not, 
for  God  took  him.  This  is  a  distinction  of  the  very  truest  kind,  it  arises  from 
the  moral  purity  of  the  souL  It  is  not  always  that  the  men  who  walk  the  most 
intimately  with  God  are  the  most  famous  on  earth.  Sometimes  they  are  per- 
secuted. They  are  often  rejected  by  the  common  multitude.  Some  envy  the 
beauty  of  their  moral  characters.  Others  piock  them.  But  the  favour  of 
national  crowds  is  very  fickle  a' id  transient,  and  is  not  worth  having.  But  the 
favour  of  all  worthy  spirits  will  ever  be  the  heritage  of  the  good.  Heaven  will 
also  take  notice  of  them,  and  cause  its  benediction  to  rest  upon  them.  Good 
men  are  the  true  kings  of  the  world,  the  true  prophets,  the  great  victors,  and 
the  only  ones  worthy  of  permanent  fame  and  celebration.  And  when  the  great 
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ones  of  the  earth,  whose  praise  has  heen  from  men,  shall  be  forgotten,  then  the 
good  shall  shine  as  stars  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  for  ever  and  ever.  Then  let 
all  young  men  seek  the  distinction  which  cometh  from  above,  that  only  is  worthy 
thenr  search,  and  alone  will  repay  the  energies  of  their  immortal  souls.  Lessons: — 
1.  Tlict^  a  good  old  ctge  is  often  the  heritage  of  man.  2.  Ihat  noble  lineage  is 
the  heritage  of  others.  8.  That  true  piety  may  be  the  heritage  of  all,  4.  That 
true  piety  has  a  substantial  reward  as  well  as  a  permanent  record, 

X.  The  longevity  of  fheaateiiluTlan  nuM.  Here  m  men  who  Kved  through  periods 
Taryinff  from  eight  hundred  to  ahnost  a  thousand  years.  TkU  longevity  miaht  be  explained  tm 
natuTM  principles.  These  men  inherited  good  constitutions ;  they  were  of  stalwart  frames,  with 
pure  blood  coursing  through  their  veins,  and  every  part  of  their  organization  well  strung  together. 
The  varying  temperatures,  the  fogs  and  malaria  belonging  to  these  western  r^ons,  so  inimical 
to  health,  had  no  place  in  their  land.  Their  diet  was  simple  ;  those  intoxicating  beverages  and 
unwholesome  oonfectionaries  which  come  to  our  tables  were  probably  unknown  to  them.  They 
knew  not  the  anxieties  and  competitions  of  the  merchant.  Who  but  God  can  teU  how  long  the 
human  body  organically  strong,  and  thus  guarded*  would  Uve!  Their  longevity  wufor  ipeeial 
endi.  It  served  to  populate  the  world.  It  supplied  the  want  of  »  written  revelation.  From  the 
death  of  Adam  to  the  call  of  Abraham  was  »  period  of  about  eleven  hundred  years.  During  that 
period  »  large  population  grew,  disooveriee  were  made,  great  deeds  were  wrought,  great  com- 
munications received  from  Grod ;  but  there  was  no  historian  to  hand  down  to  &e  children  the 
experiences  of  their  sires.  Thus  the  longevity  of  man  supplied  the  place  of  books.  Their  longevity 
eontribiUed  to  their  depravity.  The  fear  of  death  somewhat  restrains  evil  even  in  the  worst  men. 
Death  is  a  useful  minister.  Were  the  Herods,  the  Neros,  the  Napoleons  to  live  nine  hundred 
years^  would  society  be  better  than  hell  T  As  long  as  depravity  is  in  the  world,  it  is  necessary 
there  should  be  mortality. 

IL  The  poverty  of  human  history.  All  that  we  have  of  the  human  race  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years  is  to  be  found  in  these  verses.  The  myriads  who  lived  during  this  period  sustained 
the  same  relation  to  each  other,  to  God,  and  to  the  universe  as  we  do ;  and  the  ideas,  feelings 
and  habits  common  to  the  race  were  theirs.  Each  had  a  history  of  his  own,  but  there  is  no 
record,  the  pale  of  oblivion  is  over  them.  Th^  are  only  mentioned.  There  is  an  awful  sadness 
in  this.  To  leave  the  world  in  which  we  have  lived  and  laboured,  enjoyed  and  suffered,  and  to 
be  forgotten  for  ever,  is  humbling  to  our  vanity,  and  sickening  to  our  very  heart.  The  millions 
are  forgotten  as  a  dream,  a  few  years  after  their  death.  A  few  by  literature  and  art  are  kept  in 
memory  a  little  longer ;  but  the  hour  comes  with  them,  when  the  last  letter  in  their  names  is 
washed  out  from  the  sands  of  life  by  the  tidal  wave  of  time. 

m.  The  materlallzlzLff  tendendefl  of  sin.  All  that  is  recorded  here  of  these  great  men, 
except  Enoch,  is  that  thev  begat  sons  and  daughters.  There  is  no  harm  in  this,  but  Siere  is  no 
virtue  in  it.  There  is  in  it  that  which  indicate^  their  alliance  with  the  lower  creation,  nothing  to 
indicate  their  alliance  with  the  spiritual  universe  and  with  God.  There  is  no  spiritual  act  here 
recorded  of  them.  It  is  not  said  that  they  read  the  meaning  of  some  page  in  the  volume  of 
nature,  or  that  they  reared  altars  to  the  God  of  heaven.  Why  are  these  things  not  recorded  f 
Because  not  accomplished  ?  Why  f  Had  they  not  souls  f  Had  they  not  a  God  to  worship ! 
Their  souls  were  materialized.    The  material  pleasures  are  the  pleasures  taught  by  the  million. 

IV.  Tlie  inevltableneM  of  man's  mortality.  These  men  lived  hundreds  of  years,  yet  it  is 
■aid  of  eaoh,  "  he  died."  Death  may  delay  his  work,  but  does  not  forget  his  mission.  No  money 
oaa  bribe  death,  no  power  can  avert  his  blow« 

<*  An  that  tread 

The  globe,  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 

That  slumber  in  its  bosom." 
▼•  The  blessedness  of  praotioal  Godliness.  **  Enoch  walked  with  God."  This  expression 
implies  an  abiding  consdoitmess  cf  GoSe  presence.  He  **  j»w  Him  who  is  invisible."  The  Divine 
presence  was  not  with  him  a  mere  dogma  ;  it  was  a  living  conscious  fact.  He  felt  God  nearer 
to  him  than  nature,  nearer  than  any  edier  being,  the  constant  companion  of  his  spirit.  The 
language  implies  cordial  fellowship.  To  walk  with  another  implies  a  mutual  sympathy  and 
agreement  of  souL  Spiritual  progress.  He  walks,  evety  step  bearing  him  onward  into  higher 
truths  and  richer  experiences. — {HomUitt,) 

8UQQE8T1VE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES. 

Verses  1 — ^2.    Providence  has  made         Tlie  genealogy  of  the  Church  re- 
a  sufficient  roister  of  the  rise,  growth,     vealed  by  God  ought  to  be  known  and 
and  state  of  the  Church  to  satis^  faith     believed  by  men. 
rather  tJian  cunosity.  Gtod's  will  is  that  His  Church  should 
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be  propagated  by  generation,  not  by 
creation. 

Tl)e  generations  of  the  Church  were 
ordered  to  be  from  Adam  fallen,  that 
grace  might  appear. 

The  record  of  man's  creation  in  God's 
image  is  necessary  to  be  studied  by 
man  in  his  falL 

(jod's  blessing  only  makes  man  fruit- 
ftj  to  propagate  His  Church. 

One  name  and  nature  has  6od  given 
to  both  sexes  of  man,  that  they  may 
learn  their  union  in  conjugal  estate. 

Verses  3—5.  The  Spirit  of  God 
hath  taken  care  to  give  a  sufficient 
chronology  unto  the  Cliurch  from  the 
first. 

Some  distance  of  time  may  be  in 
delaying  the  reforming  seed  of  the 
Church,  but  it  shall  come. 

Sinful  Adam  begets  his  seed  in  his 
full  image,  sinful  as  himself. 

Grace  can  make  a  sinful  seed  of  man 
to  be  a  settled  Church  reformer. 

Providence  gave  large  progenies,  and 
lonff  time,  to  tne  first  fathers. 

The  Spirit  has  willingly  silenced  the 
history  of  all  the  first  times  but  of  the 
CKurch. 

God's  pleasure  has  been  to  give  the 
world  a  mil  witness  of  his  creation. 


Enogh,  onb  of  thb  Woeld's  Gkeat 
Teachers. 

Vene  22—24.  (Compare  Gen.  v.  22—24 ; 
Hebrew!  xi.  6  ;  and  Jade  14, 15.)  There  are 
three  yeiy  strange  things  that  strike  us  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  Enoch.  It  is 
strange  that  so  little  is  said  about  him.  The 
yerses  we  have  read  comprehend  all  our  reli- 
able knowledge  of  him.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a  book  called  by  his  name->a  book  which, 
although  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the  Epistles,  is 
evidently  apocryphal,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
trusted.  Keference  is  also  made  to  him  in 
Ecclesiasticus,  a  book  which,  although  bound 
up  in  some  of  our  Bibles,  has  no  right  to  a 
place  in  canonical  writings.  One  might  have 
expected  that  a  man  who  lived  so  many  years 
as  he  did,  lived  a  life  so  divine  and  useful, 
would  have  had  an  ampler  histoiy  in  the  Book 
of  Qod.  Another  thing  that  strikes  us  as 
•tranffe  in  this  man's  history  is  the  oompara- 
tiffemortness  of  his  stay  on  earth.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  here  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years,  a  period  which,  although  commanding  a 
■{MM  equal  to  ten  of  oar  generations,  was  not 
100 


■o  much  as  half  of  the  age  of  many  of  his  oott* 
temporaries.  We  should  have  thought  that 
he  would  have  lived  longer  than  the  wicked 
around  him.  Another  tlung  that  strikes  us  as 
strange  in  this  man's  history  is  the  manifest 
smgulariiy  of  ths  life  he  lived, 

X.  He  tauarht  the  world  by  his  lifis.  1. 
"  He  walked  with  Ood."  2.  "He  had  the  tes- 
timony that  he  pleased  Ood*  How  this  testi- 
mony came  to  him  we  are  not  told.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  it  came  in  any  mira- 
culous way.  It  was  the  testimony  of  his 
oonscienoe.  How  blessed  such  consciousness. 
Such  a  life  as  his  was  indeed  a  teaching  life. 
As  the  load-star  seems  to  beam  more  brilliantly 
in  the  firmament,  the  darker  grows  the  clouds 
that  float  about  it,  so  Enoch's  life  must  have 
been  a  luminous  power  in  his  age  of  black 
depravity.  There  is  no  teaching  like  lift 
teaching.  All  mere  verbal  and  professional 
teaching  is  as  the  tinkling  cymbal  to  this  true 
trump  of  God.  It  is  the  most  intelluHhle 
teaching.  Men  reason  against  your  Paleys, 
but  they  can't  reason  against  a  good  life.  It 
is  the  most  constant  teaching.  Letter  and 
logic  teaching  is  only  oocasionaL  But  life 
teaching  is  constant.  Its  light  streams  through 
all  the  acts  and  events  of  every  day  life.  It  is 
not  the  brooklet  that  rattles  aiter  the  shower, 
and  is  silent  in  the  drought,  but  it  is  the 
perennial  river  rolling  in  all  seasons,  skirting 
its  pathway  with  life  and  beauty,  and  reflect- 
ing on  its  bosom  the  heavens  of  God. 

XI.  He  taug^ht  the  world  by  his  trans- 
lation. **Ue  was  not"  The  expression, 
"  was  not  found,"  suggests  that  he  was  missed 
and  sought  for.  Such  a  man  would  be  missed. 
No  doubt  his  age  knew  him  welL  How  he 
was  taken  to  heaven  we  know  not.  We  learn 
— 1.  That  death  is  not  a  necessity  of  human 
nature.  He  did  not  see  death.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  men  are  made  to  die  ;  that, 
like  all  orga^iized  bodies,  their  dissolution  is 
inevitable  ;  that  death  with  them,  as  with  aU 
animal  existence,  is  a  law  of  nature.  Hence 
they  say  that  the  doctrine  that  men  die  be- 
cause of  sin  is  a  mere  theological  fiction.  It  is 
also  said  that  God  intended  men  to  die,  other- 
wise He  would  not  have  aUowed  them  to 
multiply  so  rapidly  without  giving  them  a 
world  immeasurably  larger  than  this.  The 
translation  of  Enoch  is  an  answer  to  all  this. 
It  shows  that  if  death  is  the  law  of  man's 
nature,  God  is  stronger  than  law,  and  can 
annul  it  at  His  pleasure.  If  the  earth  can 
only  support  a  limited  number  of  men,  God 
could  have  taken  a  thousand  generations  in 
the  same  way.  2.  That  there  is  a  sphere  of 
human  existence  beyond  this.  Perhaps  the  men 
in  those  antediluvian  times  had  lost  aU  ideas 
of  a  future  state  of  being.  The  translation  of 
Enoch  would  reveal  another  sphere  of  life  to 
them.  8.  That  there  is  a  Qod  in  iks  univerm 
who  approves  of  goodness,  4.  That  ^  matter' 
ing  or  sin  is  the  way  to  a  grand  destiny.  Just 
as  a  man  overcomes  sin,  and  walks  closely  with 
bis  Maker,  he  gets  translated. 
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CHAP.  ▼• 


m.  HetatiglitfheworldbyHlBxnreaoh- 
Incr.  Jnde  gives  »  specimen  of  his  preaching, 
ftnd  it  inolndes  three  things : — 1.  The  advent  of 
ikt  Judge,  2.  TU  gathering  of  the  iaints, 
Z,  The  comfenion  of  $innert.'~^(HomiluL) 


Thb  Hbavbnlt  Walk. 

I.  That  it  may  be  pursne  \  notwith- 
standing the  prevalency  of  sin  around. 
The  ace  in  which  Enoch  lived  was, 
probably,  the  darkest  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  had  wandered  from 
God  in  thought,  in  purpose,  in  worship, 
and  in  life.  It  was  altogether  degene- 
rate. We  have  a  Divine  description 
of  it.  1.  Lust  was  made  the  basis  cf 
marriage.  "  And  the  sons  of  God  saw 
the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were 
fair ;  and  thev  took  them  wives  of  all 
which  they  chose."  2.  Tits  longevity 
of  man  was  productive  of  sin.  *'  And 
the  Lord,  said,  my  spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he 
also  is  flesh :  yet  his  days  diall 
be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years." 
3.  Violence  was  prevalent  amongst 
men.  "  There  were  giants  in  the 
earth  in  those  days."  "  And  God  saw 
that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great 
in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagi- 
nation of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil  continually."  This  is 
God's  description  of  the  age  in  which 
Enoch  was  called  to  live.  He  was  one 
star  amid  the  darkness.  He  was  one 
ray  of  light  in  the  terrible  storm  of 
evil  He  was  one  flower  in  that  neg- 
lected garden.  He  was  an  oasis  m 
the  desert  of  wickednesa  His  life 
was  in  sublime  contrast  to  all  around 
him.  He  was  the  prophet  of  the  age. 
He  was  the  guide  of  the  age.  He  was 
the  benefactor  of  the  age.  This  shows 
the  intrinsic  force  of  a  godly  spirit,  in 
that  it  can  repel  the  sin  by  wmch  it  is 
surrounded,  and  keep  its  own  conscience 
from  defilement.  This  shows  three 
things: — (1.)  ITiat  man  can  be  good 
notwithstanding  the  natural  depravity 
of  his  heart.  (2.)  Nottvithstandingthe 
wickedness  of  his  companions.  Man 
is  not  the  creature  of  circumstances. 
He  need  not  commit  sin  because  he  is 
suirounded  by  it.  He  can  repel  it  in 
the  home — in  the  workshop — ^what- 


ever may  be  the  disadvantages  of  hii 
condition  His  surroundings  are  no 
excuse  for  evil  doing.  The  soul  can 
rise  above  them  into  the  heavenly  path 
of  fellowship  with  God.  (3.)  That 
man  can  be  good  notunthstanding  the 
dijficulty  qf  the  Christian  l\fe.  It  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  be  a  Christian. 
It  is  not  natural  for  man  to  be  good. 
Goodness  is  a  conflict.  Straight  is  the 
^te  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leads 
into  the  patlis  of  moral  rectitude. 
But  this  need  not  impede  the  spiritual 

SroCTCss  of  the  soul  in  the  ways  of 
od,  even  in  the  most  degenerate  times. 
The  darkness  calls  for  light,  and  wicked- 
ness needs  piety  in  its  midst,  if  only  to 
keep  it  from  utter  ruin,  and  to  pray  for 
its  reformation. 

n.  That  it  may  be  pursued  in  the 
very  prime  of  busy  manhood.  The 
life  of  Enoch  was  a  comparatively  busv 
one  ;  he  died  in  the  prime  of  manhoodl 
And  vet  at  this  period  he  was  cele- 
brated for  his  moral  goodness.  Some 
people  have  an  idea  that  piety  is  all 
very  well  for  little  children,  for  women 
who  are  comparatively  unoccupied,  and 
for  the  a<;ed ;  but  they  intimate  that 
for  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the 
midst  of  business,  and  who  are  thus  in 
severe  competition  with  the  world,  that 
it  is  an  absurdity  and  an  impossibility. 
These  men  hope  soon  to  amass  a  for- 
tune and  retire  from  active  life,  and 
then  they  will  commence  the  period 
of  devotion.  Who  can  estimate  the 
folly  and  the  moral  wrong  of  such  an 
idea?  Piety  is  good  for  the  most 
active  business  man.  It  will  enrich 
his  soul.  It  will  sooth  his  care.  It 
will  quiet  his  anxiety.  It  will  refresh 
his  soul.  It  will  give  him  the  guidance 
of  a  Divine  Father.  Men  can  be  honest 
in  business.  Multitudes  are.  They 
prosper  the  best.  If  the  age  is  sinful, 
it  likes  to  do  business  with  a  reliable 
man.  Let  the  business  men  of  England 
seek  to  enter  upon  the  heavenly  walk 
so  gladly  enjoyed  by  Enoch, 

m.  That  it  may  be  pursued  in  the 
very  midst  of  domestic  anxiety  and 
oare.  ''  And  Enoch  walked  with  God 
after  hebegat  Methuselah  threehundred 
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vears,  and  be^at  sons  and  danghters.** 
He  was  not  the  mere  creature  of  pas- 
sion. He  was  not  materialistic  in  his 
ideaa  He  walked  with  God  amidst 
his  fainily  enjoyments,  duties,  and 
anxieties.  Many  people  have  lost 
their  religion  through  the  increase  of 
domestic  cares.  But  a  godly  soul  can 
walk  with  God  in  family  life,  and  take 
all  its  offspring  in  the  same  holy  path. 
Enoch  would  instruct  Ids  children  in 
the  right  way.  He  would  pray  for 
them.  He  would  commend  them  to 
his  Divine  Friend.  Happy  the  home 
where  such  a  godly  parent  is  at  its 
head. 

IV.  That  it  may  be  pursued  into 
the  very  portals  of  heaven  and  eternal 
biles.  Enoch  walked  with  God,  and 
one  day  walked  right  into  heaven  with 
Him.  Heaven  is  but  the  continuation 
of  the  holy  walk  of  earth.  Going  to 
heaven  does  not  imply  a  cessation  in 
the  walk  of  moral  goodness.  With  the 
good  man  life  on  earth  naturally  bre^ 
mto  the  glory  of  the  skies.  Some 
people  imagine  that  heaven  will  con- 
sist in  a  miraculous  change  wrought 
upon  the  soul  whereby  it  will  enter 
into  some  grand,  inexplicable  sphere  of 
being.  No:  Heaven  is  the  soul's 
walk  with  God  on  earth,  rendered 
closer  and  more  spiritual  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  new  life  above.  The  soul's 
walk  with  God  is  a  progress  to  eternal 
light    Let  our  prayer  be— 

••O  for  a  closer  waUc  with  (Jod, 
A  calm  and  heavenly  frame ; 
A  light  to  shine  upon  the  road 
That  leads  me  to  tiie  Lamb  1 " 

Enoch  :  AccouKTiNa  fob  Mbn's  Dis- 

APPEABAHOE  FROM  THB  EaRTH. 

"God  took  him." 

I.  We  ahoidd  take  an  interest  in  the  destiny 
ofmen. 

n.  We  should  reoo«nise  ths  hand  of  God  in 
Mieremoval  of  nuo. 


-f  S'.^*  ■^?'^  ^"•^  ^  ^  particularity 
•f  God's  oversight  of  men.  When  God  takM 
a  «>od  man— (1.)  He  takes  that  mwi  to  a 
%A«r  blessing.  (2.)  He  wiU  fiU  that  man's 
place  as  a  Christian  worker  upon  earth, 
(8.)  He  trams  survivors  towards  self-reliance 
and  em^ous  work.  Or,  thus:  1.  God  took 
him— -the  assertion  of  a  sovereign  right. 
2.  God  took  him— an  illustration  of  Divine 
regard.  8.  God  took  him — an  assurance  of 
eternal  blessedness.  4.  Gk)d  took  him  —  a 
pledge  that  all  like  him  will  be  associated. 
{Ctty  TempU.) 

God  of  his  own  will  hath  chosen 
some  eminent  witness  to  bear  out  His 
name  to  all  a^es — Enoch,  Elijah. 

Eminent  piety  becomes  those  who 
are  God's  chosen  witnesses  in  a  dark 
age.* 

Men  who  walk  with  God  must  dis- 
cover Him  to  others. 

God  will  take  and  crown  those  souls 
that  walk  with  Him. 

The  advantages  of  walking  with 
God :  1.  The  best  security.  2.  The 
purest  happiness.  3.  It  will  secure 
eternal  life. 

Verse  25—27.  The  longest  life  on 
S^T  *tJ*  will  not  give  perfection. 
2.  It  will  yield  to  change.  3.  It  may 
yield  to  sin.    4.  It  must  die. 

Verse  28— 31.  Outward  names  may 
be  the  same  to  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  Chapter  iv.  18.  Compare 
V.  28. 

God  has  set  times  for  eminent  re- 
freshing to  His  church. 

The  first  times  before  the  flood  had 
real  and  typical  discoveries  of  God's 
rest  in  Christ. 

God  makes  the  names  of  his  seed 
prophetical  of  the  peace  of  His  church. 

Verse  32.  A  stated  and  full  time  of 
wammg  does  God  vouchsafe  to  men  of 
His  requirements. 

It  is  a  blessing  upon  the  holiest  to 
have  fftniili^ 
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tLLUBTRATIONa  TO  CHAPTER  R 


BT  TBI 


BEY.  WtL  ADAMSON. 


AdamI  V«r.  1.  The  Apocalypse  of  Moeee 
Ib  »  mythical  narratiye  of  the  lidmess  and 
death  of  Adam  and  Eva  In  it  Adam  is 
represented  on  his  expulsion  as  petitioning  the 
seraphim  to  allow  him  to  cany  away  some  of 
the  perfume  of  Paradisa  The  boon  is  granted, 
and  Adam  takes  that  aroma  of  Eden  which 
afterwards  became  the  sacrificial  incense.  It 
also  narrates  how  Adam  sent  his  son  Seth  to 
go  and  fetch  the  oil  of  consolation,  whidi  flows 
from  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise — and  how 
this  favour  was  refused  him  beoause  he  was 
i^ypointed  onto  death. 

**  Yes,  I  must  die— I  feel  that  I  must  die  ; 
And  though  to  me  has  life  been  dark  and 

dreary. 
Yet  do  I  feel  my  soul  recoil  within  me 
As  I  contemplate  the  dim  gulf  of  death.** 

"  White. 

Adam's  DeathI  Ver.  8.  Tradition  has 
inyented  an  account  of  the  last  scene.  Scarcely 
had  he  breathed  his  last  than  his  soid  was  ' 
carried  away  by  angels,  and  his  body  borne 
into  Eden— there  to  await  the  resurrection. 
The  death  of  him,  who  was  created  for  eternal 
life,  and  was  not  to  die,  produces  a  deep  tremor 
of  awe  throughout  the  universe.  The  earth 
refuses  to  receive  his  body — ^the  sun  and  moon 
cover  themselves  with  a  reil — and  wonders  are 
wrought  far  and  wide ;  all  of  which  accounts 
are  no  doubt  as^deserving  of  Christian  credence 
as  are  the  startling  phantoms  of  heathen 
jnodigy  or  Boman  calendar.  Seth  is  repre- 
sented as  stating  that  Adam  was  buried  by  him 
&i  the  "Cave  of  Treasures" — along  witn  the 
incense  and  myrrh  from  Paradise — ^to  which 
cave  came  in  after  times  the  magi  to  obtain 
the  frankincense  and  myrrh  which  were 
brought  to  the  Infant  Saviour. 

Gk)dless  Gresr-hairsl  Ver.  9.  There  is 
not  a  more  repuMve  spectacle  than  an  old  man 
who  will  not  forsake  the  world,  which  has 
already  forsaken  him.  As  Spuigeon  so  wittily 
and  weightily  says,  of  all  fools,  a  fool  with  a 
grey  head  is  the  worst  fool  anywhere.  With 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  and  another  foot  on  a 
sandy  foundationi  of  him  it  may  be  asked :  A 
few  more  nights,  and  where  art  thou  ! 

"  What  folly  can  be  ranker  !  Like  our  shadows 
Our  wishes  lengthen  as  our  sun  declines : 
Ko  wish  should  loiter  then  this  side  ths 
grave." — Young. 

BsspotsI  Ver.  9.  In  pictured  stone  we 
see  traces  which  speak  of  perfectly-organized, 
strong  and  beautiful  life,  and  a  record  there 
also  «  fanperf eotion  and  deformity ;  as  in  ths 


records  of  the  BlUe  are  traces  not  only  of  lliose 
who  excel  in  virtue^  but  of  those  who  made  a 
strong  impression  on  their  age  through  the 
magnitude  of  their  vileness.  Among  sooh  ars 
those  mentioned  in  this  chi^ter.    But 

"Think'st  thou  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 
Of  blood  and  chains!     The  despotism  of 

vice, 
Ths  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  Imoarj.** 

Adam  to  Koah!  Ver.  9.  The  golden  age 
was  the  first  period  of  history  in  which  truth — 
right — innocence  and  happiness  universally 
prevailed.  There  were  no  iiistruments  of  war, 
and  the  earth  brought  forth  her  fruits  spon- 
taneously. Spring  was  perpetual — ^flowers 
grew  up  spontaneously — the  rivers  flowed  with 
milk  and  wine,  and  honey  dropped  from  the 
boughs  of  the  oak.  Then  came  the  silver  age 
— ^then  the  savage  brazen  age — ^then  the  mur- 
derous iron  age,  followed  bj  the  flood  of 
Deucalion — ^wbile 

^  Faith  fled,  and  piety  in  exQe  mourned : 
And  Justice,  here  oppresty  to  heaven 
returned."  —Drydin. 

Anoestryt  Ver.  10.  King  James  L,  in 
his  progress  in  England,  was  entertained  at 
Lumley  Castls^  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Scar* 
borough.  A  relative  of  the  noble  earl  was 
very  proud  in  showing  and  explaining  to  his 
Majesty  an  immensely  large  genealogical  line 
of  the  family.  The  pedigree  he  carried  back 
rather  farther  than  the  greatest  strength  of 
credulity  would  allow,  whereupon  the  witty 
Monarch  quietly  remarked  that  ''he  did  not 
know  before  that  Adam's  name  was  Lumley.'* 

*«  Of  all  the  wonders  which  the  sventfol  life 
Of  man  presents — 

Not  one  so  strange  appears  as  this  alone^ 
That  man  Is  proud  of  what  is  not  his  own.** 

— Jfoftk 

tfemorialsl  Ver.  14  When  we  explore 
the  caverns  of  Egypt  we  come  upon  the 
sculptured  forms  of  ape  and  ibis.  These  serve 
to  illustrate  the  shapes  and  idolatries  of  human 
conceits.  They  speak  to  us  in  language  mors 
powerful  than  tiie  most  minute  details  of 
histoiy.  And  so,  when  we  examine  the  vaults 
of  pre-Noachic  man,  we  come  upon  the  names 
of  successive  generations  which  suffice  to  exem- 
plify to  us  life-histoiy  of  that  era.  Th^ 
testify  with  more  power  and  fulness  than  if 
there  were  a  thousand  rolls  Inscribed  with 
their  deeds  and  tiioughti. 
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"  Those  strong  reoords, 
Those  deathless  monuments  alone  shall  show 
What,  and  how  great,  the  Koman  Empire  was." 
^  — May. 

BiversI  Ver.  17.  Life  bears  ns  on  like 
the  stream  of  a  mighty  river.  Our  boat  glides 
down  the  narrow  channel,  through  the  playful 
murmuring  of  the  little  brook,  and  the  winding 
of  its  grassy  borders.  The  trees  shake  their 
blossoms  over  our  young  heads,  and  the  flowers 
on  the  brink  seem  to  offer  themselves  to  our 
young  hands ;  we  are  happy  in  the  hope,  and 
grasp  eagerly  at  the  beauties  around  us — ^but 
the  stream  hurries  on,  and  still  our  hands  are 
empty.  Our  course  in  youth  and  manhood  is 
along  a  wider  flood,  amid  objects  more  striking 
and  magnificent.  We  are  animated  at  the 
moving  pictures  of  enjoyment  and  industry 
passing  us — ^we  are  excited  at  some  short-lived 
oisi^pointment. 

*  It  may  be  that  the  breath  of  love, 

Some  leaves  on  its  swift  tide  driven, 
Which,  passing  from  the  shores  above. 
Have  floated  down  from  heaven."— ^eK. 

The  stream  boars  us  on,  and  our  jo3rs  and 
grief  are  alike  left  behind  us.  We  may  be 
i^ipwrecked;  we  cannot  be  delayed.  Whether 
rough  or  smooth,  the  river  hastens  to  its  home, 
till  the  tossing  of  the  waves  is  beneath  our 
feet,  and  the  land  lessens  from  oiu:  eyes,  and 
floods  are  lifted  around  us,  and  we  take  our 
leave  of  earth  and  its  inhabitants  until  of  our 
further  voyage  there  is  no  witness  but  the 
Infinite  and  £temal^i/e60r.) 

Antiquity!  Ver.  20.  Wandering  during  a 
bright  autunmal  afternoon  over  one  of  tiia 
loftiest  chalk  diffdowns  in  our  island,  and 
often  looking  out  over  the  great  far-stretching 
ticean  that  rolled  up  in  monotonous  murmurs 
to  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  white  rock  walls, 
on  the  top  of  which  he  then  stood,  Mr.  Leif  child 
was  deeply  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  the 
limitations  of  all  human  knowledge.  Down 
below,  some  800  feet  under  him,  and  for 
many  miles  before  him  was  the  vast  unsounded 
■ea.  High  up  above  that  was  the  lofty,  in- 
accessible sky.  Immediately  beneath  his  feet 
were  solid  laym  upon  layers  of  accumulated 
and  piled-up  chalk.  He  beheld  the  sea  and 
■ky  under  a  full  sunshine,  but  he  knew  nothing 
absolutely  of  what  was  in  them — of  what  was 
below  them— of  what  was  above  them.  Even 
of  the  visible  and  sea-derived  rock  underneath, 
he  knew  little  more  than  that  it  was  the  white 
sepulchre  of  countless  centuries— the  mighty 
monument  of  historic  ages— the  dead  deposit 
of  once  boundlessly  swarming  life.  So  may  we 
stand  in  regard  to  the  generations  of  men  re- 
oorded  in  Gisn.  5.  W«»  see  around  and  above 
them;  but  we  cannot  see  what  is  in  them. 
Full  billing  light  is  aver  all,  but  light  is  not 
^aU. 

*  When  fain  to  learn  we  lean  into  the  dark, 

And  grope  to  foel  the  flo<nr  of  the  aim.** 
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Faith-'Tision!  Ver.  24.  Birds  have  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  changing  the  focus  of  the 
lens  of  their  eye,  at  will  and  instantly.  By 
this  means  they  are  enabled  to  perceive  distant 
objects  invisible  to  human  gaze,  as  if  just  under 
their  beaks.  The  opti^nan  cannot  give  you  an 
eye-glass  to  distin^^h  with  equal  deamess 
near  objects  and  remote.  Yet  birds  possess 
this  power.  And  so  the  Christian  posse^ws 
this  twofold  q>iritual  vision.  The  prophet 
Enoch — ^without  increasing  or  diminishing — 
was  able  to  cause  the  faith  of  his  soul  to 
change  instantly  the  globular  form  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  and  thus  augment  the  power 
of  refraction.  Looking  at  will  and  instantly, 
he  could  see  the  sins  near  at  hand,  and  yet 
behold  the  grand  solenmities  of  the  last  assixo 
far  off. 

**  From  Adam  to  lus  yotmgcst  heir. 

Not  one  shall  'scape  that  muster-roll ; 
Each,  as  if  he  alone  were  there, 

Shall  stand,  and  win  or  lose  his  souL" 
^^MontgotMrp, 

Immortality  I  Ver.  24.  All  heathen  na- 
tions have  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
souL  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  their  Hades 
—their  Elynian  fields — their  infernal  regions ; 
but  these,  as  Macmillan  remarks,  were  only 
ghost  worlds,  inhabited  by  the  shades  of  the 
departed.  They  felt  that  the  dust  oould  not 
be  the  end  of  him  who  has  been  privileged  to 
walk  with  God  among  the  trees  of  the  garden, 
and  to  hold  communion  with  the  Diviae  in  the 
thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum  in 
all  the  magnificence  of  Nature's  creation. 

"Thus  man 
Was  made  upright,  immortal  made^  and  crowned 
The  king  of  aHL^'^PoUok 

Wickednesat  Ver.  22.  There  was  never 
a  ray  of  starlight  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  of 
Kentucky — only  the  red  glare  of  torches  ever 
lights  its  waUa.  So  there  were  many  men  in 
the  era  from  Adam  to  Noah  whose  minds  were 
all  underground,  and  unlighted  save  by  the 
torches  of  selfishness  and  passion. 

**  Meanwhile  the  earth  increased  in  wiokednesi^ 
And  hasted  daily  to  fill  up  her  cup." 

—PoUok 

Family  I  Ver.  22.  The  religioas  father 
may  be  regarded  in  his  family  as  tiie  ke3rstone 
to  the  arch  of  a  building  which  binds  and  holds 
all  the  parts  of  the  edifice  together.  If  this 
keystone  be  removed,  the  fabric  will  tumble  to 
the  ground,  and  all  its  parts  be  separated  from 
each  other.  Or,  he  is  to  his  family  as  the  good 
shepherd,  under  whose  protection  and  care  the 
flock  may  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture ;  but 
when  the  shepherd  is  smitten,  the  sheep  will 
be  scattered.    Yet 

"  His  hand  who  rent  shall  bind  again. 

With  firmer  links,  thy  broken  chain. 

To  be  oomplrte  for  ever.*' 
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Holy  Walk  1    Yer.  24.     The  Emperor  of  wherenpon  the  veteran  monarch,  drawing  hhn 

G«rmany  was  one  day  visiting  one  of  the  public  self  up  to  his  full  stature,  enquii^d :  '*To  what 

schools  of  Prussia ;  and,  being  desirous  of  per-  kingdom  do  I  belong  f"     To  his  pleased  sur* 

•onally  teetmg  the  intelligence  of  the  children,  prise,  a  voice  imme&tdy  shouted  :  "  To  tho 


held  up  a  stone,  and    enquired  to  what  kingdom  of   heaven."      True  indeed  of  the 

"kingdom    it  belonged.    Having  received  Hie  aged  champion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on 

reply  that  it  was  a  member  of  the  minoral  earth;  would  that  it  could  be  said  of  every 

kingdom,  he  held  up  a  little  flower,  and  re-  child  of  man :  "  To  the  kingdom  of  heaven  I  ** 

Ideated  the  question  to  what  Idngdom  it  rightly  This  is  secured  by  "  walking  with  God ; "  and 
beloijged.     The  prompt  response  wm  given  m  Though  smaU  the  seedling,  from  it  grows 

that  it  was  daased  m  the  v^;etabU  kmgdom  >  HoaWs  boundless  bliss.'WiMiwi 


CHAPTER  VL 

Cbitioal  Nom.~S.9ons  of  Ood.]--That  these  were  angels  Is  a  view  which,  it  is  weD« 
known,  has  been  held  from  ancient  times,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  Of  the  latter  dais 
mav  be  named  Justin  and  Tertullian  among  the  ancients,  and  Luther,  Stier,  Baumgarten,  Kurts 
and  Delitisch  among  the  modems.  Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  these  names,  we  must,  in 
preference,  stand  with  those  who  decidedly  oppose  this  interpretation ;  and  this,  for  the 
following,  amonff  other  reasons.  (1.)  We  need  not  leave  the  human  family  to  find  these 
"sons  of  God,"  naving  already  a  basis  for  this  noble  title  in  the  spiritual  nearness  of  the 
Sethites  to  God  (of.  Dcutziv.  1 ;  xxxii  5  ;  Ps.  IxxiiL  15 ;  Pro.  xiv.  26 ;  Luke  iiL  38.)  (2.)  Wo 
interrupt  the  **gen€iii  '*  of  the  book,  if  we  go  farther  than,  man  :  it  is,  physically,  a  pure  himian 
development  so  far.  (8.)  We  set  aside  the  natural  generatort  of  the  race,  the  fathan— to  make 
way  for  angd$  and  women  /  (4.)  We  destroy  the  representative  nature  of  this  apostacy,  putting 
it  out  of  relation  to  those  named  in  Num.  xxv.,  Jud.  iii,  1  Kings  xi.,  xvL,  Bev.  ii.  (5.)  The 
story  no  longer  serves  for  **  onr  admanilion  "  1  Cor.  z.  6.)  It  gratuitously  imports  what,  with 
our  present  light,  we  must  call  a  monstrosity  (Matt,  xxii  80).  That,  hi  certain  places  (Job  L 
xxxviil)  angels  are  termed  "  sons  of  God,"  simply  shows  how  extended  the  divine  family  is 
(cf.  Eph.  iii.  15,  ir«^«  w«Tf««,  "every  family,"  or  better  perhaps,  "an  entire  family"). 
3.  Strive  with.]  Or,  "  judge  in ;"  or  "  plead  with :"  "  rule  over''  (Fiirst,  Davies) ;  "  be  humbled 
in"  (Gesenius);  ^'remain,  dwell  in"  (Sept,  Vulg.,  Arabic,  eto.)--They  also  are  flesh.]  Some 
render :  "  In  their  erring :  they  are  flesh."— 14.  Gopher  wood.]  Probably,  "cypress"  (Conant, 
Davies);  "pitch-trees,  resinous  trees"  (Gesenius);  "a  hard,  strong  tree,  precise  kind  unknown" 
(Ffint).— IS.  Establish.]    Or,  "  set  tip  again,"  "  restore^"  as  in  Amos  ix.  11;  of.  1  Psl  It.  19. 


MAIN  H0MILBTIC8  OF  THB  PARAQRAPH.^Ywm  1— a 
A  DBQBNEaATB  WOBLDi 

Sin  does  not  take  long  to  spread.  A  few  ages  ago  and  it  only  existed  in  one 
or  two.  hearts ;  but  now  it  is  almost  universal  in  its  prevalence.  A  little  while 
ago  the  world  was  new  and  pure,  dwelling  In  joy  ;  now  it  is  old  in  sin,  contami- 
nated by  wickedness,  and  frowning  with  woe.  There  is  a  terrible  contagion  in 
moral  eviL  It  soon  spreads  from  the  individual  to  the  community,  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  of  social  life.  1.  The  organic  unity  cf  sodety  is 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  moral  evil.  The  domestic  life  of  man  affords  great 
opportunity  for  the  progress  of  either  good  or  eviL  If  an  evil  disposition,  or  a 
wicked  habit  gains  possession  of  one  member  of  the  family,  it  is  very  likely  to 
influence  the  rest.  Tliis  intimate  community  of  daily  life  renders  the  inmate 
of  the  household  uotent  in  influences  which  snail  form  the  character  and  destiny 
of  each  other.  The  family  bond  is  intimate,  and  sensitive,  and  one  touch  of 
good  or  evil  passes  forcefully  through  it  into  the  human  soul.  And  in  common 
society  itseli  there  are  many  and  varied  connections  which  are  fraught  with 
potent  influences  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  man.  The  master  influences  his 
servant ;  the  manager  influences  those  under  his  control :  and  the  casaal  inter- 
course of  daily  life  is  influential  in  determining  the  moral  character  of  multitudes. 
Hence  a  message  flashed  on  the  wires  of  our  domestic  and  social  being,  reaches 
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to  known  and  unknown  destinies.  The  words  we  speak  to-day,  may  to-morrow 
determine  the  mental  and  spiritual  condition  of  many  people.  Hence  the 
conditions  of  our  social  existence  are  favourable  to  the  dire  contagion  of  evil 
2.  The  native  willingness  of  the  human  soul  to  do  evil  is  favourable  to  the  con^ 
iagion  of  moral  wrong.  Seldom  do  men  need  to  be  reasoned^  into  the  evil 
pursuits  of  conduct,  and  if  they  do,  a  fallacious  argument  is  sufficient  to 
convince  them.  They  do  not  even  require  to  be  solicited  or  invited  to  the 
wrong,  they  are  willing,  nay,  eager,  to  find  companions  who  will  join  them  in 
their  carnal  pleasures.  The  unregenerate  soul  goes  in  quest  of  evil,  and  will 
work  it  greedily.  It  has  a  native  tendency  to  sin.  Hence  we  are  not  suriprised 
to  find  the  world  rioting  in  moral  wrong,  when  it  is  utterly  destitute  of  that 
love  to  God,  which  alone  can  keep  it  right.  We  have  here  the  sad  picture  of 
a  degenerate  world  : — 

I.  It  is  a  world  in  which  marriage  is  abused.  "And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the  fskce  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  bom 
unto  them,  that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair ; 
and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose."  Thus  we  find  that  the 
longevity  of  men  in  those  ages  was  productive  of  evil.  Then  one  sinful  life 
would  extend  much  longer  than  at  present,  and  consequently  gave  a  greater 
encouragement  and  a  more  misleading  example  to  wrong  doers,  'the  fear  of  death 
was  largely  removed,  and  men  pursued  their  wicked  pleasures  without  dread  of  the 
grave.  1.  We  find  that  marriage  was  commenced  on  a  wrong  principle.  There 
has  been  a  very  long  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  here  used  "the 
sons  of  God  "  and  "  the  daughters  of  men."  The  former  have  been  regarded  as 
the  sons  of  princes,  of  angels,  and  of  Sethites  or  godly  men ;  and  the  latter  as 
people  of  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  generally,  and  of  the  Cainites,  or  of  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  contrasted  with  the  godly,  it  is  clear  that  angels  cannot  be 
intended  by  "the  sons  of  God"  in  this  context,  as  they  do  not  marry,  nor  are 
they  given  in  marriage.  It  is  evident  that  men  were  punished  for  the  crime,  as 
the  earth  'and  not  heaven  was  deluged  by  water ;  we  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  man  was  the  guilty  party.  Besides,  the  angels  fell  lon^  before  these  ages, 
probably  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  terrestrial  ^lobe.  Also  men,  and  not 
angels,  were  subject  to  the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  hence  we  conclude  that 
they  were  alone  in  their  guilt.  It  is  altogether  torong  for  the  sons  of  God  to 
marry  the  daughters  of  men.  True,  in  the  first  instance,  the  useful^  arts,  and 
the  embellishments  of  social  life,  began  to  flourish  in  the  house  of  Cain.  Agri- 
culture, commerce,  music,  and  poetry,  were  cultivated  amon^  his  descendants. 
Were  the  children  of  Seth  to  forego  the  benefit  of  participating  in  these 
advantages  thus  introduced  into  the  social  system  ?  Certainly  not.  As  the 
children  of  God  they  were  at  liberty  to  prosecute  any  laudable  undertaking  in  this 
direction,  but  could  they  not  have  done  this  without  unholy  alliances  ?  It  is  better 
to  give  up  the  refinements  of  the  world  than  to  abandon  good  moral  character 
im  the  effort  to  attain  them.  There  can  be  no  valid  excuse  for  an  alliance  in 
marriage  between  the  church  and  the  world.  The  church  should  never  ally 
itself  in  matrimony  vdth  the  world.  What  sympathy  can  the  morally  pure  and 
good  have  with  the  morally  unholy.  Summer  cannot  ally  itself  to  winter. 
Genius  cannot  ally  itself  to  ignorance.  Life  cannot  ally  itself  to  death.  Neither 
ought  the  morally  light  im  the  Lord  to  ally  themselves  with  the  morally 
dark  in  Satan.  Be  not  uneqailly  yoked  with  unbelievers,  is  an  injunction  the 
church  needs  to  remember.  We  find  also  that  physical  beauty  was  made  the 
basis  of  the  matrimonial  selection.  The  sons  of  (iod  saw  the  daughters  of  men 
that  they  were  fair."  Thus  passion  was  the  basis  of  the  matrimonial  life  of  the 
a^  A  man  cannot  be  actuated  by  a  meaner  motive  than  this  in  seeking  a 
wife.  He  needs  mental  intercourse  and  moral  elevation  and  sympathy  from  her 
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who  is  to  be  the  companion  of  his  life,  and  these  are  not  always  associated  with 
physical  beauty,  nor  will  pliysical  beauty  compensate  for  their  absence.  The 
beauty  of  the  face  will  soon  fade.  The  moral  beauty  of  the  soul  is  untarnished 
by  time,  is  rendered  more  lovely  by  the  flight  of  years.  It  will  be  sought  by 
the  true  man,  who  will  care  more  for  womanly  excellence  than  for  artistic  l^uty. 
Much  qf  the  moral  pollution  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  due  to  unhallowed  and 
injudidom  marriages.  Many  people  are  united  in  wedlock  before  they  reach 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  often  have  to  stru^de  through  life  with  a  poverty 
sadly  conducive  to  crime.  They  sink  beneath  tlie  social  wave,  and  nerhaps 
never  rise  to  true  enioyment.  If  the  young  people  of  the  land  would  make 
more  thoughtful  and  hallowed  marriages,  seeking  partners  of  pious  conviction, 
of  genial  spirit^  of  cultivated  thought,  and  of  thrifty  habit,  the  pauperism,  the 
business  of  our  criminal  law  courts,  and  the  debasing  influences  of  society  would 
be  almost  entirely  swept  away.  The  conju^l  alliances  of  men  largely  determine 
the  moral  character  of  a  community.  2.  We  find  that  the  mamacfe  bond  was 
violated  by  impurity.  Here  is  the  evil  of  promiscuous  intermarriage  without 
regard  to  spintual  character.  The  first  inlet  of  sin  prepares  the  way  for  the 
flood-gates  of  iniquity.  It  would  seem  that  the  men  of  those  da^  had  as  many 
wives  as  their  passion  desired ;  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose. 
When  a  nation  loses  the  purity  of  its  domestic  life,  its  national  glory  will  soon 
depart.  The  divorce  court  is  a  true  but  sad  index  to  the  worth  of  our  national 
character.  Under  these  conditions  of  home  life  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  speedy 
prevalence  of  sin  recorded  in  these  verses.  Parents  and  not  legislators  are  the 
true  guardians  of  the  world's  monJ  purity. 

n.  It  is  a  world  in  which  violence  prevails. — **  There  were  giants  in  the 
earth  in  those  days ;  and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto 
the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  cliildren  to  them,  the  same  became  mighty 
men  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown."  1.  Men  of  physical  strength  became 
the  rulers  of  the  people.  These  giants  were  men  of  great  physical  energy,  they 
were  probably  Cainites,  and  were  much  more  violent  than  the  Sons  of  God,  and 
their  descendants.  Hence  the  warrior  was  the  ruler  of  the  age.  Mere  brute 
force,  rather  than  legal  right,  or  moral  fitness,  was  the  qualification  for  rulership. 
We  have  but  little  insight  given  in  the  inspired  record,  into  the  principles  and 
method  of  government  which  prevailed  in  these  early  ages  of  the  world,  but  it 
is  probable  that  God  himself  was  recognized  as  the  true  Governor  of  men  ;  to 
Him  offerings  were  brought,  and  to  Him  obedience  ought  to  have  been  rendered 
Hence  we  find  that  the  strong  men  of  the  times  in  their  self-imposed  authority, 
were  in  direct  rebellion  to  Jehovah.  Surely  we  cannot  imagine  a  more 
degenerate  and  lamentable  condition  of  things  than  this,  when  all  the  foremost 
men  of  the  day  were  in  antagonism  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe. 
But  the  people  who  seek  to  dethrone  the  Divine  authority  will  speedily  work 
their  own  ruin ;  nor  was  this  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  the  destructive  deluce 
shows  how  utterly  impotent  ph)rsical  strength  is  in  any  contention  with  God. 

2.  Men  qf  physical  strength  were  the  popular  favourites  of  the  day.  They 
were  men  ot  fame.  Fame  was  not  during  these  ages  achieved  by  reotonal  equity 
and  moral  purity  of  character,  but  by  deeds  of  daring  and  of  blood.  These 
giants  were  proud  and  haughty.  They  were  impious.  The  offspring  of  these 
unholy  marriages  were  the  rulers  of  the  advancing  age,  and  their  wicked  training 
woula  well  prepare  them  to  perpetuate  the  violence  and  villainy  of  their  fathers 

3.  Men  qf  physical  strength  u^ere  the  terror  of  the  day.  ^  They  had  no  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  poor ;  the  weak  were  despised  and  injured ;  the  good,  if  any 
were  to  be  foun(t  were  persecuted ;  legal  rectitude  was  unheeded  by  them. 
Force  was  the  supreme  law  of  the  age.  It  was  indeed  a  reign  of  terror. 
Multitudes  would  wish  it  at  an  end    Force  is  the  very  essence  of  sin.    Sin 
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always  brings  nations  into  anarchy.    A  violent  gOYernment  is  a  sure  guarantee 
for  the  spread  of  moral  defilement 

in.  It  is  a  world  in  which  spiritual  influences  are  rejected.    *^  And  the 

Lord  said,  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh  : 
yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  years."  1.  This  degenerate  world 
had  not  been  entirely  left  to  its  own  inclination.  The  world  had  not  been 
entirely  given  up  to  the  impurity  of  its  domestic  life,  to  the  brutality  of  its 
violent  measures,  without  the  deep  convictions  of  heaven  being  given,  which  were 
calculated  to  restrain  its  sin.  It  is  not  the  economy  of  heaven  to  leave  wicked- 
ness to  itself  until  it  plunges  itself  into  its  own  hell.  6od  mercifully  endeavours 
to  cleanse  the  impurity,  and  to  subdue  the  violence  of  evil  by  the  conviction 
and  restraining  influences  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  the  augmented  guilt  and 
doom  of  the  persistent  wrong-doer.  What  would  be  the  moral  condition  of  the 
world  without  this  corrective  ministry,  no  human  mind  could  conceive.  God 
was  indeed  merciful  to  the  apostate  race  in  thus  sending  His  Spirit  to  irradiate 
the  darkened  mind,  to  expostulate  with  the  conscience  of  the  violent,  to  prompt 
and  strengthen  holy  resolve,  and  to  bring  back  the  heart  of  the  world  to  Himself. 
But,  alas  1  this  glad  result  was  not  attained.  The  flesh  prevailed.  Life  is  a 
constant  struggle  between  these  two  forces,  the  flesh  of  man  and  the  Si)irit  of 
God,  and  but  too  often  the  issue  is  that  of  the  degenerate  times  of  which  we 
write.  2.  The  degenerate  world  r^ected  the  holy  influences  of  heaven.  The 
domestic  impurity  of  the  age  did  not  yield  to  His  holy  touch.  The  giants  of 
the  age  resisted  the  proper  control  he  would  put  upon  their  violent  energies. 
The  age  rejected  the  Spirit  of  God.  Its  individuals  sought  Him  not  This  is 
an  awful  )H)8sibility.  Man  is  a  firee  agent  He  cannot  be  forced  into  compliance 
with  rectitude.  He  must  be  a  consenting  party.  The  age  that  reiects  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  truly  in  a  degenerate  and  hopeless  condition.  It  has  no  light  to 
relieve  its  darkness.  How  many  historic  ages  since  these  primitive  times  have 
been  characterized  by  an  utter  absence  of  spiritual  impulse  and  energy.  They 
have  been  Godless.  They  have  witnessed  a  strange  growth  of  moral  evil  in  the 
nations.  3.  The  degenerate  world  was  in  danger  ofkmng  the  holy  and  correcting 
if\fluences  cf  heaven,  **  And  the  Lord  said.  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  man.''  Heaven  can  afford  to  let  the  impure  and  violent  men  alone, 
because  such  will  speedily  achieve  their  own  ruin.  The  violence  of  earth  cannot 
injure  the  inhabitants  of  the  heavens.  It  is  only  restrained  for  the  good  of  man. 
If  it  is  finally  unrestrained,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  leave  the  rebellious  age  to  itself, 
until  its  impurity  and  violence  shall  be  washed  out  and  subdued  by  a  great 
flood  of  waters.  Irreparable  punishment  certainly  follows  the  withdrawal  of 
holy  influences  from  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  a  token  of  human  obstinacy,  and  of 
the  Divine  displeasure.  Our  constant  prayer  should  be^  ''Take  not  lliy  Holy 
Spirit  from  me." 

lY.   It  is  a  world  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  GKkL    ''  And  God  saw 

that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination 
of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually."  1.  Thus  God  saw  the 
wickedness  of  this  ancient  world.  All  the  impurity  and  evil  of  this  ancient 
world  was  passing  day  by  day  under  the  eye  of  God.  And  not  merely  did  He 
behold  its  outward  phases,  but  also  its  inward;  He  not  merely  saw  the  violence 
with  which  the  earth  was  filled,  but  also  the  moral  evil  with  which  the  heart 
was  polluted.  He  saw  the  imagination  of  the  thought  of  the  heart.  He  sees 
the  fountain  of  sin.  What  a  sight  it  must  have  been  for  the  infinite  purity  to 
behold !  God  seeth  the  heart  of  man.  If  purity  does  not  rei^  in  the  thought 
and  soul  of  man,  however  excellent  he  may  be  otherwise,  he  is  destitute  of  the 
first  principle  of  good.  Men  only  read  the  world's  newspaper.  God  reads  the 
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world's  heart  A  solemn  thought.  Should  calm  the  passion  of  the  world. 
3.  TAiis  God  repented  that  Be  had  made  man.  The  scripture  is  frank  and 
unreserved,  some  men  would  say,  imprudent  or  regardless  of  misconstruction 
in  its  statements  of  truth.  Repentance  ascribed  to  the  Lord,  seems  to  imply 
wayering  or  change  of  purpose  in  the  eternal  self-existent.  But  the  sublime 
dictate  of  the  inspirea  word  is  "  God  is  not  a  man,"  &c.  (Num.  xziiL  19). 
In  sooth,  every  act  here  recorded,  the  observation,  the  resolve,  the  exception, 
seems  equally  with  the  repentance  to  jar  with  the  unchangeableness  of  Grod. 
To  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  every  act  of  the  divine  will,  of  creative  power, 
or  of  interference  with  the  order  of  nature,  seems  at  variance  with  inflexibility 
of  purpose.  But,  in  the  first  place,  man  has  a  finite  mind  and  a  limited  sphere 
of  observation,  and  therefore  is  not  able  to  conceive  or  express  thoughts  or  acts 
exactly  as  they  are  in  God,  but  oply  as  they  are  in  himself.  Secondlv,  God  is 
a  spirit,  and  therefore  has  the  attributes  of  personality,  freedom,  and  holiness  ; 
ana  the  passage  before  us  is  designed  to  set  forth  these  in  all  the  reality  of  their 
action,  and  therefore  to  distinguidi  the  freedom  of  the  eternal  mind  from  the 
fatalism  of  inert  matter.  Hence,  thirdly,  these  statements  represent  real 
processes  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  analogous  at  least  to  those  of  the  human.  And, 
lastly,  to  verifv  this  representation,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  able 
to  comprehend  or  construe  to  ourselves  in  all  its  practical  detail  that  sublime 
harmony  which  subsists  between  the  liberty  and  the  immutability  of  God.  That 
change  of  state,  which  is  essential  to  will,  liberty,  and  activity,  may  be,  for 
aught  we  know,  and  from  what  we  know  must  be,  in  profound  unison  with  the 
eternitv  of  the  Divine  purpose.  fVr,  Murphv.)  This  expression  clearly  shews 
the  abhorrence  with  which  God  regarded  the  sins  of  the  primitive  but  de- 
generate world,  and  was  the  prelude  of  impending  doom.  3.  2'hus  Crod  was 
grieved  that  he  had  made  man. 

7.  It  is  a  world  threatened  with  destruction  by  Ood.  The  resolve  is  now 
formed  to  sweep  away  man  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Hitherto  men  had  died ; 
now  they  are  to  be  drowned.  This  wiU  be  a  standing  monument  of  the  wrath 
of  God  against  sin  to  all  future  ages.  1.  This  threat  was  retributive.  2.  2 his 
threat  was  comprehensive.  It  included  "  man  and  beast  and  the  creeping  thing, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air."  Man  is  the  head  of  creation,  and  hence  all  below  him 
is  included  in  his  doom.  If  the  head  is  stricken  from  the  human  body  all  the 
members  become  dead.  So  in  creation.  These  inferior  creatures  of  the  universe 
are  not  moral,  and  therefore  the  violent  termination  of  their  life  is  not  penal 
8.  This  threat  was  mingled  with  mercy.  Many  years  were  to  elapse  before  its 
occurrence,  hence  every  opportunity  would  be  given  to  prepare  for  it  We  do 
not  read  that  the  degenerate  world  sought  its  removal ;  it  would  rather  seem 
that  they  did  not  believe  it  would  be  executed.  Such  is  the  unbelief,  folly,  and 
hardihood  of  the  sinner.  Lessons : — 1.  To  sanctify  a  long  life  by  true  piety  lest 
it  became  a  means  of  impurity.  2.  To  avoid  unhallowed  alliances.  8.  Tq 
coincide  with  the  convictions  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

BUQQB8TIVB  C0MMBNT8  ON  THB  VBBSBBi 

Verses  1 — ^2.    The  worst  of  women  Sons  ofGod  different  to  the  daughters 

may    be    characterized    by   outward  of  men : — 1.    In  disposition.      2.    in 

beauty.     ^  profession.      3.    In  moral  character. 

Large   increase    of  population    is  4.  In  eternal  destiny, 

often  associated  with  moral  corrup-  Eminent  Sons  of  God  by  profession 

tion.  may  be  influenced  by  the  lust  of  the 

Corrupt  women  are  great  snares  to  eye,  then  tLey  become : — 1.  Corrupt 

the  church.  2.  Debased.   8.  Violent  4.  liebellioua 
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The  Inst  of  the  eye  disposeth  to  all 
sensuality  and  adultery. 
^  A  numerous  oflFspring  is  no   sure 
sign  of  God's  special  favour. 

Beauty  is  a  dangerous  bait,  and  lust 
is  sharp  sighted.  It  is  not  safe  gazing 
on  a  fair  woman.  How  many  have 
died  of  the  wound  in  the  eye !  No 
one  means  hath  so  enriched  hell  as 
beautiful  &ces.  Take  heed  our  eyes 
be  not  windows  of  wickedness  and 
loopholes  of  lust  \Trapp\ 

Let  the  church  be  aware  of  being 
entangled  with  the  world.  The  so- 
ciety of  the  men  of  the  world  may 
have  many  advantages  to  hold  out. 
Their  daughters  may  be  fair,  they  may 
have  the  power  and  policy  of  earth  at 
their  disposal,  and  they  may  excel  in 
the  arts  of  life,  and  in  its  busy  com- 
merce;  and  on  all  these  grounds  may 
be  built  many  a  specious  reason  for 
cultivating  intercourse  with  them. 
There  are  these  three  modes  of  alli- 
ance with  the  ungodly,  in  family  in- 
tercourse, in  self  defence  and  opposition 
to  a  common  foe,  and  in  the  transac- 
tion of  the  common  business  of  life,  to 
which,  in  that  early  time,  the  family 
of  Sedi  might  be  tempted :  and  thev 
are  the  very  snares  into  wnich  God  s 
people  are  ever  apt  to  fall  In  these 
three  ways  they  are  continually  led  to 
make  concessions  tendingto  worldly  con- 
formity, and  to  compromise  their  high 
standing  and  their  holy  testimony,  on 
the  side  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  truth 
[Dr,  Candlish.'] 

The  minding  of  that  which  is  of 
God  with  that  which  is  of  man,  is  a 
special  form  of  evil,  and  a  very  effectual 
engine,  in  Satah's  hand,  for  marring 
the  testimony  of  Christ  on  eartt 
This  mingling  may  frequently  wear 
the  appearance  of  something  very  de- 
sirable ;  it  may  often  look  like  a  wider 
promulgation  of  that  which  is  of  God. 
Such  is  not  the  divine  method  of  pro- 
mulgating with,  or  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  those,  who  ought  to  occupy 
the  place  of  witnesses  for  Him  on  tne 
earth.  Separation  from  all  evil  is 
God's  principle ;  and  this  principle 
can  never  be  infringed  without  serious 
damage  to  the  tmth  [O.ffJf.] 
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Verse  S,  I.  That  fhe  8i»lrltof  Gtod  does 
exert  an  influence  on  man  fbr  the  purpose 
of  securing'  his  best  interest.  Notice — 1. 
That  this  spiritual  influence  is  wUrenaL  No 
doubt  respecting  its  possibility.  He  who  made 
man  can  influence  him  2.  That  this  spiritual 
vf^uence  is  essential  to  the  production  of  good. 
Human  nature  is  depraved,  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  itself  of  producing  anything  good. 
As  every  drop  of  rain  which  faUs  from  the 
clouds,  and  every  spring  that  issues  from  the 
lodnr  mountains,  comes  &om  the  mighty  oceans  | 
as  the  light  which  makes  every  planet  and 
satellite  gleam  in  the  dark  void  of  space  comes 
from  the  sun ;  so  does  aU  good  in  man  proceed 
from  the  Spirit  of  God.  8.  Thai  this  spiritual 
iniuence  is,  in  wtry  case,  limited  by  the  condi- 
tions of  man*s  free  agency.  Nothing  compulsory 
in  its  nature.  H  religion  be  virtue,  man  in 
becoming  religious  must  act  irom  choice  and 
not  from  necessity.  4.  That  this  spiritual  w- 
fluence  is  effective  in  proportion  to  the  adaptation 
of  the  means  by  which  it  acts  upon  men's  minds. 
Nature.    Providence.    Chiefly  the  gospeL 

H.  That  the  Spirit  of  God  may  cease  to 
influence  men  for  ffood.  This  proved  by 
facts.  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxviiL  15)  ;  Belshazzar 
(Dan.  T.) ;  Jews  in  time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
XV.  1). 

m.  That  the  Spirit  of  God  oeases  to 
influence  man  for  ffood  because  of  man's 
continued  rebeUion.  <*  For  that  he  also  is 
flesh."  The  word  "fleeh"  is  often  used  in 
Scripture  to  denote  the  sinfulness  of  man. 
This  ceasing  to  strive  may  not  be  the  result  of 
a  positive  act  of  withdrawal  of  heavenly  in- 
fluences, so  much  as  that  of  the  law  of  nature 
which  detennines  that  the  momentum  of  any 
moving  body  is  dimimshed  by  constant  resist- 
anoe.  In  the  moral  universe,  as  weU  as  in  the 
physical,  this  law  operates. 

IV.  That  the  benevolenoe  of  God  is  mani- 
fest^ '  in  the  manner  in  which  spiritual 
Influ  uces  are  withdrawn  from  man.  «  Yet 
his  days  shaU  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  years." 
1.  The  withdrawal  never  happens  tiU  after  a 
long  period  of  existence,  2.  It  never  happens 
suddenly,  but  gradually.  8.  It  never  happens 
without  suficieni  warning, — (Evam  Lewis  m 
HomiUst,) 

I,  A  wonderftil  fietot  implied.  The  Holy 
Spirit  shines  with  man.  1.  Eemarkable  Power. 
Man  can  refuse  to  obey  the  Creator.  2,  Amazing 
divine  condescension.  3.  Astonishing  human 
obduracy,  4.  A  merciful  reason.  Why  not 
abandon  man.  Love  of  God.  5.  Th4  henevoUiU 
purpose.  That  man  may  forsake  Bin.  6.  The 
mysterious  method, 

H.  An  alarminff  fisust  stated.  L  A  ecdo^ 
mity  of  awful  magnitude.  2.  Mosi  wUlaneholy. 
— (HomUist), 

Qod  may  hold  His  peace  at  the  lust- 
fol  undeanness  of  amnere  for  a  long 
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tiine,  Imt  He  will  finally  speak  with 
terror. 

It  is  God's  word  of  threatening  which 
is  through  revelation,  which  is  declared 
by  His  preachers. 

God's  Spirit  strives  for,  vdth,  and  in 
men  by  the  ministry  for  their  salvation. 

God  may  prohibit  his  Spirit  any 
more  to  Labour  with  rebellious  souls.  ^ 

Divine  forbearance : — 1.  Long  mani- 
fested. 2.  Fearfully  abused.  3.  Finally 
witibdrawn.  4.  Must  end  in  salvation 
or  ruin. 

Verse  4.  Giants  in  natural  might 
and  power  may  be  also  giants  in  sin. 

God's  earth  is  made  the  habitation 
of  all  impiety  and  wickedness  by  mighty 
sinners. 

The  greatest  might  of  sinners  is  but 
earthly. 

Giants  in  sin  are  most  violent  with 
God  when  He  strives  to  save  them. 

Unholy  alliances  between  the  CImrch 
and  the  world  bring  forth  these  ^ants. 

Sin  taketh  a  miglity  power  to  itself: 
— 1.  Renown.  2.  Antiquity.  3.  Val- 
our.   4.  Dominion. 

It  is  but  a  contemptible  name  and 
pK)wer  with  God  which  the  mightiest  of 
sinners  have. 

The  names  of  sinners  are  recorded  in 
God's  word  that  they  may  be  abhorred. 

Extent  of  Man's  Wickedness. 

VarM  5.  The  extent  of  mftn*8  wickednew 
is  far  greater  than  the  generality  of  mankind 
hare  any  oonoeption  ol  Not  merely  worda 
blameworthy,  but  alao  his  heart  God  looks 
chiefly  at  the  heart  The  heart  of  every  man 
natmaUy  wicked.  In  this  rerse  Gtod  assigns 
His  reason  for  destroying  the  whole  world  by 
a  rndTersal  delnge. 

X.  The  teatixnony  of  Ood  vespeotlzigr  man. 
He  speaks  more  immediately  respecting  the 
antediluTian  world.  Jn  general,  the  wickedness 
of  man  was  great  in  the  earth.  Eyery  species 
of  wickedness  was  committed  in  the  most 
shameless  manner.  Bntmort  jxirttctt^Wy,  "Uie 
hearts  **  of  men  were  evil ;  **  the  thoughts  **  of 
their  hearts  were  evil ;  "  Uie  imaginations  "  of 
the  thoughts  were  evil,  and  this  too  without 
exoeption,  without  mixture,  without  intermis- 
sion; for  every  imagination  was  evil,  and  "ordy^ 
evil,  and  that  eontinuaUy.  What  an  awful 
statement  But  how  could  this  be  ascertained! 
Only  by  Ood  (Fh>T.  ztL  2).    This  is  His  testi- 


mony, after  a  thorough  Inspection  of  9f9rj 
human  being.  The  same  must  be  spoken  of 
man  at  this  day.  Proved  by  observation.  What 
has  been  the  state  of  your  hearttf  Pride, 
anger,  impure  thoughts  have  sprung  up  in 
them.  If  occasionally  a  transient  thought  of 
good  has  ariffen  how  coldly  has  it  been  enter- 
tained, how  feebly  has  it  operated,  how  soon 
has  it  been  lost  Compared  with  what  the 
law  requires,  and  what  God  and  His  Christ 
deserve  at  your  hands,  do  we  not  fall  short  of 
our  duty ! 

IL  What  efDMt  it  should  produoe  upon 
you.  1.  HumtUation,  On  review  of  our  words 
and  actions  we  have  all  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
Who  amongst  us  oould  bear  to  have  all  his 
thoughts  disclosed  f  Yet  God  beholds  all ;  and 
has  a  perfect  recollection  of  all  that  has  passed 
through  our  minds  from  infancy.  We  ought 
to  be  humble.  Our  religious  thoughts,  when 
compared  with  what  they  ought  to  have  been 
in  number  and  intensity,  are  no  less  a  ground 
of  humiliation  than  those  which  have  sprung 
itom  a  more  impure  source  ;  since  they  prove 
how  defective  are  our  conceptions  of  God's 
excelloncy,  and  how  faint  our  sense  of  the 
Redeemer's  love.  2.  Gr<Uitude,  God  sent  His 
Son  that  through  Him  all  our  iniquities  might 
be  forgiven.  Is  not  gratitude  due  to  Him  in 
return  f  3.  Fear.  Though  your  hearts  are 
renewed  by  divine  grace,  it  is  only  in  part ; 
you  have  still  the  fleeh  within  you,  as  well  as 
the  spirit  I  need  not  tell  you  what  precautions 
people  take,  when  they  carry  a  light  in  the 
midst  of  combustibles,  which,  if  ignited,  will 
spread  destruction  all  around.  Elnow,  that  ye 
cany  such  combustibles  about  you,  and  you 
know  not  how  soon  you  may  come  in  contact 
with  somewhat  that  may  cause  an  explosion. 
David,  **  Be  ye,  then,  not  high-minded ;  but 
f ear."--(5Mfi«on. ) 

God  sees  otherwise  than  man,  such 
as  are  men  of  name  here  are  men  of 
shame  with  God. 

Increase  of  sin  after  warning  from 
Qod  is  full  of  provocation. 

Moral  evil : — 1.  Universal.  2.  Bitter. 
3.  Multiplied.  4.  Aj?gravated.  6.  Out- 
spreading.    6.  Condemned. 

God's  eye  beholds  man's  inward  as 
well  as  outward  wickedness.  None  is 
hid. 

God's  knowledge  of  man's  inward 
life  ; — 1.  Thorough.  2.  Certain.  3. 
Solemn.  4.  Cannot  be  averted.  5.  Can- 
not be  mistaken. 

Verse  6.  God's  fury  on  account  o^ 
man's  sin  : — 1.  Because  man  as  a  sin- 
ner does  not  embody  the  ideal  of  moral 
life  which  God  originally  intended  to 
manifesit  in  him.    2.  Because  man  aa 
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a  ^uner  does  not  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  was  created.  3.  Be- 
cause man  as  a  sinner  is  continually 
debasing  his  faculties  and  powers. 
4.  Because  man  as  a  sinner  is  missing 
the  sublime  destiny  intended  for  him. 

Sin  will  always  awaken  fury  within 
the  hearts  of  men  who  are  in  moral 
sympathv  with  God. 

The  met  that  the  sinner  is  God's 
workmanship  will  not  exempt  him  from 
destruction. 

God  will  not  suffer  the  earth  to  give 
comfort  to  sinners. 

^  Verse  7.  Bitter  and  utter  destruc- 
tion is  determined  upon  an  ungodly 
world. 

The  whole  creation  subject  to  ven- 
geance for  the  sin  of  man. 

God's  creating  goodness  is  a  deep 
aggravation  of  the  sin  of  such  as  rise 
against  Him. 

Sin  is  a  destructive  influence : — 
1.  Destructive  of  human  life.  2.  De- 
structive of  the  life  of  the  brute. 
8.  Destructive  of  the  beauty  of  the 
earth.  4.  Destructive  of  the  imme- 
diate purposes  of  God. 

Lonely  Moral  Goodness. 

Verse  8.  We  have  just  had  pictured 
the  sad  condition  of  the  primitive 
world ;  and  now  in  beautiful  but  lonely 
contrast  we  are  favoured  with  the  men- 
tion of  a  man  whose  life  was  pure  and 
Godly. 

I.  The  Christian  man  is  sometimes 
solitary  in  his  oompanionships.  It  was 
so  with  Noah.  Though  the  world  was 
crowded  with  aged  and  renowned  men, 
he  was  alone  in  it ;  there  were  none 
around  whose  characters  would  fit  them 
to  be  his  daily  companions.  He  could 
not  find  companionship  in  the  violent 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
The  star  of  his  piety  shed  a  solitary 
light  in  the  great  moral  firmament  of 
the  times.  There  were  no  satellites  to 
join  him  in  his  light-giving  mission. 
The  darkness  was  all  around  him.  His 
teas  not  fancied  loneliness.  At  one 
time  Elijah  thought  himself  the  only 
worshipper  of  the  true  God,  he  was 
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ignorant  of  the  thousands  who  had 
not  bowed  the  knee  unto  BaaL  God 
asserts  the  moral  loneliness  of  Noah, 
and  he  could  not  be  deceived  in  this 
matter.  His  eye  would  only  too 
gladly  have  beheld  another  pure  life 
amidst  that  mass  of  corruption.  His 
loneliness  was  not  the  restdt  qf  an 
exclttsive  spirit  He  did  not  of  set 
intention  stand  aloof  from  the  social 
life  of  the  world  ;  he  did  not  look  down 
upon  ordinary  life  with  sublime  con- 
tempt as  a  thing*  for  men  of  lower 
spirit  to  engage  in.  He  was  not  above 
the  world.  He  was  in  the  crowded 
world.    He  was  lonely. 

n.  The  Christian  man  is  some- 
times solitary  in  his  character.  The 
world  was  universally  wicked.  Noah 
was  the  only  man  who  found  grace  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  He  was  lonely 
in  his  moral  goodness.  He  was  ani- 
mated by  different  motives,  inspired  by 
nobler  ambitions,  and  engaged  in 
grander  pursuits  than  those  by  whom 
he  was  daily  surrounded.  He  was 
calm  and  pure  amidst  the  passion  of 
the  age.  He  was  the  real  king  of  the 
age.  His  sceptre  was  his  holy  life. 
Heaven  acknowledged  him  to  be  such. 
These  royal  spirits  are  generally 
lonely  in  this  world.  They  will  not  be 
so  in  the  next  There  they  will  have 
congenial  companionships.  The  sub- 
lime experiences  of  moral  goodness 
must  make  a  man  more  or  less  lonely 
in  his  inner  life. 

in.  The  Christian  man  is  some- 
times solitary  in  his  work.  Noah 
was  lonely  in  his  work.  He  had  to 
build  an  ark.  He  was  a  lonely  Chris- 
tian. He  was  in  the  future  to  be  a 
lonely  hero.  God  gives  to  Christian 
men  a  work  to  perform,  the  doing  of 
which  may  render  them  lonely,  but 
loneliness  is  not  always  solitude,  as  God 
is  always  with  the  spirit  of  the  lonely 
good.  Sometimes  a  member  of  the 
family  circle  has  a  lonely  task  to  ac- 
complish in  his  home  ;  the  teacher  in 
the  class;  and  the  minister  in  the 
sanctuary.  Let  us  be  brave  in  its  exe- 
cution. 
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The  states  and  nature  of  gracious  whom  he  delivereth  from  the  world's 

ones  stand  in  opposition  to  the  ungodly  destruction, 
world.  Faith  must  be  the  findei  of  grace 

It  is  the  grace  of  God  that  makes  with  God,  and  no  work  nor  price  of 

good  men  what  they  are.  man. 

God's  gracious  eye  singles  out  souls, 

MAIN  HOMILBTICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Yena  »— W. 

NoAH,  OE  A  Good  Man  LiviNa  m  Deoenebatb  TDOsaL 

L  That  good  men  liviDg  in  degenerate  tunes  are  not  overlooked  br  Ood 

The  degenerate  and  wicked  condition  of  primitive  society  was  under  the  eye 
of  God.  He  saw  the  moral  apostacy  of  the  age,  that  it  was  almost  universal. 
Noah  was  the  only  glad  exception.  He  was  the  only  just  and  morally  perfect 
man  to  be  found.  God  did  not  overlook  hiin  in  the  multitude.  God  saw  Noah 
and  his  efforts  to  be  good.  Good  men  are  not  lost  in  the  mass  to  the  eye  of 
heaven.  The  surrounding  darkness  renders  the  solitary  light  the  more  apparent 
So  the  prevalency  of  evil  makes  the  purity  of  moral  goodness  more  remarkable. 
The  ganlener  may  overlook  the  one  gay  flower  in  the  midst  of  the  weeds,  and 
may  pluck  all  up  together ;  but  not  so  with  our  heavenly  husbandman,  he 
infalhbly  separates  the  good  from  the  bad,  so  that  the  former  is  never  destroyed 
through  the  uprooting  of  the  latter.  A  good  man  in  the  world  is  conspicuous 
to  Uie  vision  of  God.  In  the  most  wicked  ages  of  the  world's  history  there  has 
generally  been  one  good  man  left  as  a  representative  of  the  church,  and  as  a 
rebuke  to  the  follies  of  the  times,  and  he  has  generally  been  divinely  shielded 
from  Uie  perils  of  his  situation,  and  has  been  rewarded  for  his  heroic  testimony 
to  the  right.  God  remembers  Lot  in  the  wicked  Sodom.  A  merciful  providence 
is  ever  over  the  good. 

n.  That  good  men  living  in  degenerate  timet  are  often  oharaoterixed  by 
signal  piety,  Noah  was  not  merely  a  good  man,  just  maintaining  a  reputation 
for  external  morality  in  these  barbarous  times,  but  he  was  a  perfect  man.  The 
light  of  his  piety  was  not  dim,  but  bright  and  constant.  It  did  not  flicker 
before  the  ruae  winds  of  sin  around  it  The  grace  of  God  kept  it  bright  and 
constant  in  its  flame.  This  grace  was  sought  by  NoaJi.  Without  it  he  could 
not  have  retained  his  moral  rectitude  in  such  perilous  circumstances.  And  if 
we  search  the  annals  of  history  we  shall  fiud  that  the  darkest  ages  have  been 
illumined  by  the  lives  of  the  brightest  and  best  saints,  as  if  the  wickednese 
around  theui  was  a  new  stimulus  to  devotion,  and  also  to  a  decided  testimony 
for  moral  purity.  How  often  has  a  noted  place  of  business,  where  the  worst 
characters  have  wrought  their  daily  toil,  been  favoured  with  one  lonely  pattern 
of  piety.  Piety  at  such  times  is  :-^iO  A  contrast.  (2.)  A  rebuke.  (3.)  A 
testimony.    (4.)  A  duty. 

in.  That  good  men  living  in  degenerate  times  are  anxious  that  their  fiunily 
connections  may  be  preserved  from  mora^  defilement  Noah  begat  a  family  in 
those  degenerate  times.  The  sons  here  mentioned  were  not  the  ofTspring  of  a 
mixed  and  wicked  alliance.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  purity  of  the  domestic 
life  of  Noah  may  have  been  to  a  large  extent  his  safeguard  now.  A  pure  home 
life  is  a  refuge  from  the  sin  of  the  world  at  large.  It  is  the  tower  into  which  a 
man  may  run  and  be  safe.  And  thus  by  thoughtful  and  intelligent  coU"* 
siderations,  by  devout  prayer,  and  by  parental  solicitations,  Noah  would 
endeavour  to  shield  his  family  from  the  danc  sins  of  the  age.  This  is  a  parental 
duty,  but  it  is  often  utterly  neglected,  and  not  unfrequently  frustrated  by 
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sorry  indiscretiona  The  father  who  would  keep  a  son  from  the  world's 
allureineuto  to  vice  must  be  wise. in  his  measures^  and  kind  in  the  application 
of  iJiem.    In  this  task  coercion  means  failure. 

17.  That  good  men  living  in  degenerate  times  receive  the  communications 
of  heaven  in  reference  to  the  destiny  of  men«  "  And  God  said  unto  Noah, 
the  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before  Me ;  for  the  earth  is  filled  with  violence 
tlirough  them  ;  and,  behold,  I  will  destroy  them  with  the  earth/'  There  are 
times  when  God  has  need  to  speak  to  men.  By  whom  does  He  speak  ?  Not  by 
the  great  of  the  earth,  not  by  the  mighty ;  but  by  the  morally  pure.  Only  a 
pure  heart  can  vocalise  the  messages  of  God  to  humanity.  To  sucn  only  will  the 
commission  be  entrusted.  God  did  not  give  the  tidings  of  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  the  violent  men,  to  the  men  of  renown,  but  to  Noah,  who  was  just  and 
perfect.  To  the  good  are  entrusted  the  purposes  of  heaven  in  reference  to  t\e 
future  of  men.  The  servants  of  God  know  tne  things  which  must  shortly  come 
to  pass.  1.  This  is  a  dimity.  It  is  a  great  honour  for  any  man  to  be  selected 
as  God's  spokesman  to  the  race,  especially  was  it  so  in  the  case  of  Noah.  He 
was  probably  despised  by  men,  but  God  made  him  the  teacher  of  those  who 
ridiculed  him.  A  Divine  honour  was  thus  put  upon  him  and  upon  his  name 
and  familv  for  ever.  2.  This  is  a  discipline.  Honour  which  comes  from  God 
is  generally  associated  with  discipline  often  painful  and  severe.  The  visions  are 
generally  followed  by  the  thorn  m  the  flesh.  Man  is  in  danger  of  pride,  hence 
exaltation  has  to  be  blended  with  pain.  Noah  not  only  was  singled  out  to 
communicate  the  message  of  God  to  men,  but  he  also  had  to  build  an  ark  for 
his  own  safety  during  the  threatened  flood.  The  building  of  this  ark  would  be 
a  terrible  discipline  to  him.  Its  successful  accomplishment  would  make  him  a 
moral  hero.  He  would  have  to  endure  the  world's  scorn.  He  would  be  nearly 
alone  in  his  task. 

Lessons  :  1.  The  good  man  is  worth  the  mention  and  commendation  of  God. 
2.  That  true  piety  can  survive  the  darkest  ages  and  live  through  the  most  arduous 
toils.  8.  Thiu  good  men  know  most  of  the  mind  of  God  in  reference  to  the 
toorld^s  future.  4.  That  good  men  will  not  be  included  in  the  djt^tr actions  which 
overtake  the  wicked. 

8UQQESTIVS  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES. 

Verse  9.     The  piety  of  Noah : —         In  the  worst  of  times  true  saints 

1.  It  was  characterized  by  justice,     strive  to  be  the  most  perfect  toward 

2.  It  was  characterized  by  moral  per-     God. 

fection.    8.    It   was  characterized  by  The  Christian's  walk: — I.  Christ  the 

holy  communion  with  God.  rule  of  it.     2.  Christ  the  company  of 

Grace  will  not  sufi^er  the  church  to  it.    8.  Christ  the  end  of  it. 
cease,  but  continues  its  being  in  the 

accepted  ones  of  God.  Verse  10.    Fniitfulness  in  body  is 

Grace  makes  a  record  of  the  state  an  etl'ect  of  grace,  to  continue  God's 

and  propagation  of  the  church  for  the  church, 

use  of  future  ages.          ^  The  holiest  parent  cannot  bring  forth 

In  one  person  or  family  the  church  a  holy  seed ;  that  is  bom  of  grace, 

may  be  visibly  preserved.,  from  whence  Little  and  small  may  be  the  visible 

it  shiJl  grow  anew  in  after  times.  church ;  father,  sons,  and  wives,  but 

Righteousness  by  faith  must  qualify  right, 

the  church  of  God,  from  the  first  to  the  Grace  puts  the  last  before  the  first, 

last  in  the  line  of  it.   ^  and  the  younger  before  the  elder.  Shem 

Evangelical  perfection  turns  hearts  is  before  Japket. 
into  the  commandments  of  God,  and  is 

proper  to  the  church.  Verse  11.    Apost^y  from  tSod  and 
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pollution  ol  worship,  is  the  corruption 
of  mon. 

Such  corruption  in  God's  face  is  high 
provocation. 

Violent  injury  to  man  generally  ac- 
companies apostacy  from  Uod. 

Fulness  of  such  iniquity  makes  the 
world  ripe  for  judgment. 

The  earth  is  corrupt  to-day : — 1.  In 
its  commerce.  2.  In  its  pleasures. 
8.  In  its  literature.   4.  In  its  ambitions. 

Verse  12.  God  must  see  and  mark 
iniquity  done  before  Him. 

God  layeth  open  all  the  corruption 
of  men  which  He  sees. 

^  Man  is  a  self-corrupter ;  he  pollutes 
his  own  way. 

The  habitation  of  man  is  an  aggra- 
vation of  his  sin: — 1.  The  earth  is 
beautiful.  2.  It  is  firuitfuL  3.  It  is 
prophetic. 

wd's  look  toward  the  world:— 
1.  Scrutinizing.  2.  Penetrating.  3. 
Terrifying.  4.  Astonishing.  5.  The 
prelude  of  doom. 

Man's  way  on  the  earth : — 1.  Per- 
versa. 2.  Contrary  to  God's  law.  8. 
Contrary  to  human  enjo3rment  4. 
Characterized  by  impurity,  6.  Attracts 
the  wrath  of  God. 

Verse  13.   God  talks  with  good  men. 


God  reveals  His  wrath  before  He 

executes  it. 

Thus  was  Noah  put  in  possession  o 
God's  thoughts  about  the  scene  around 
him.  The  effect  of  the  word  of  God 
was  to  lay  bare  the  roots  of  all  tiiat 
which  man's  eye  might  rest  upon  with 
complacency  and  pride.  The  human 
heart  might  swell  with  pride,  and  the 
bosom  heave  with  emotion,  as  the  eye 
ran  down  along  the  brilliant  rwiks  of 
men  of  art,  men  of  skill,  men  of  might, 
and  men  of  renown.  The  sound  of  the 
harp  and  the  organ  might  send  a  thrill 
through  the  whole  soul,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  ground  was  cultivated, 
and  man's  necessities  were  provided  for 
in  such  a  way  as  to  contradict  any 
thought  in  reference  to  approaching 
judgment.  But,  oh,  these  solemn  words, 
"/  wili  destroy,**  What  a  heavy  gloom 
they  would  necessarily  cast  over  the 
glittering  scene!  Could  not  man's 
genius  invent  some  way  of  escape  ? 
Could  not  the  "mighty  man  dehver 
himself  by  his  much  strength  V*  Alas  I 
no :  there  was  one  way  of  escape,  but 
it  was  revealed  to  faith,  not  to  sight — 
not  to   reason — not  to   imagination 

Divine  destruction : — 1.  RicUy  de- 
served. 2.  Awfully  certaia  3.  Peni- 
tently averted.  4.  Generally  neglected. 


MAIN  H0MILETIO8  OP  THE  PAMAQRAPH.^Ymn  14— 2X 

Thb  Divinbly-Achibved  Safeit  of  the  Good,  and  its  CoNmscnow  with 
TAB  LiFE-GiviNa  Agencies  of  the  Material  Universb. 

L  That  God  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  method  whereby  to  achieye  fhe  safetv 
of  fhe  Good.  *'  Make  thee  an  ark  of  Gopher  wood,"  verse  14.  1.  We  find 
that  the  good  are  often  in  eminent  peril.  This  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked or  mistaken.  It  is  not  in  the  economy  of  heaven  that  moral  goodness 
should  avert  from  men  all  the  perils  of  daily  life  and  human  circumstances. 
Scripture  biography  is  an  exemplification  of  this  truth,  and  the  annals  of 
civilized  and  Chnstian  nations  lend  a  similar  testimony,  (jood  men  are  often 
in  danger  through  the  persecutions  of  their  ungodly  enemies.  Daniel  The 
tiiree  Hebrew  children.  Sometimes  royal  mandates  have  been  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  the  innocent  and  the  pure.  But  moral  goodness  is  brave  in  time 
of  peril  It  is  protected  in  imminent  suffering.  While  good  men  are  in  this 
world,  peril  is  a  condition  of  their  life,  as  storm  is  a  condition  of  maritime  life 
<m  the  great  ocean.  2.  We  find  that  the  good  are  cften  in  peril  through  the 
prevalence  ofein  in  the  world  around  them.  We  do  not  read  that  Noah  was 
subject  to  severe  persecution,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was ;  but  his 
dai^er  more  particularly  arose  from  association  with  a  degenerate  community 
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at  the  time  of  its  threatened  destruction.  The  ancient  world  was  to  be  destroyed 
by  a  flood  ;  and  there  was  danger  lest  Noah  and  his  family  should  participate 
in  the  destruction.  It  does  sometimes  occur  in  the  economy  of  heaven  that  tho 
good  and  evil  are  apparently  punished  together,  the  same  wave  lands  both  on 
eternal  and  unknown  shores.  But  it  is  only  in  appearance,  for  though  the  same 
event  happens  to  both,  the  moral  character  of  each  renders  it  different  in 
significance  and  destiny.  To  the  wicked  it  is  a  penalty  of  woe,  which  will  be 
eternal ;  while  to  the  good  it  is  a  momentary  discipline  oi  pain  relieved  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  which  will  soon  break  into  the  bright  and  unending  joy  of 
heaven.  Both  characters  go  into  the  chamber  of  peril  at  the  same  portal,  but 
they  are  immediately  accompanied  by  varied  companions,  and  they  awake  and 
emerge  to  widely  different  experiences  and  destinies.  And  thus  a  wicked  and 
degenerate  people  may  place  a  good  man  in  extreme  circumstances  of  danger. 
They  are  attractive  of  the  divine  anger  and  judgment.  3.  Wejind  that  when 
it  is  the  purpose  qfGod  to  save  the  good  from  peril.  He  is  never  at  a  lass/or 
means  whereby  to  do  so.  He  does  not  always  allow  the  good  man  to  be  des- 
troyed by  the  angry  waters  let  loose  upon  a  degenerate  world.  He  will  instruct 
him  as  to  the  best  method  of  safety,  yes,  even  to  the  building  of  an  ark,  in  which 
he  shall  outride  the  deluge.  And  thus  the  elements  which  shall  destroy  the 
wicked,  shall  bear  up  his  wondrous  craft  in  unthreatened  safety.  Such  are 
the  mysterious  purposes  of  God.  He  is  never  at  a  loss  for  means  to  achieve 
the  welfare  of  His  saints.  He  can  accomplish  it  by  a  direct  agency,  as  in  the 
case  of  Daniel,  when  heaven  stopped  the  mouth  of  the  lion  ;  as  in  the  case  of 
Jonah,  when  the  great  fish  was  made  to  preserve  the  prophet's  life ;  or  He  can 
teach  men  how  to  achieve  their  safety  by  their  own  natural  and  daily  effort. 
It  is  generally  the  divine  way  to  make  men  construct  the  ark  of  their  own  safety. 
Heaven  will  not  save  from  peril  an  improvident  or  thoughtless  man.  He  is  not 
worth  saving.  Heaven  saves  men  who  help  themselves.  As  a  rule  God  saves 
men  who  are  brave  and  industrious  enough  to  build  their  own  ark. 

11.  That  in  the  working  ont  of  these  methods  for  the  safety  of  the  good, 
the  good  are  desired  to  render  their  most  effective  co-operatiou. — '*  And  this 
is  the  fashion  which  thou  shalt  make  it  of,"  ver.  15.  God  arranges  the  plans 
for  the  safety  of  the  good,  and  the  Noah  to  be  saved  from  the  deluge  has  to 
work  them  out.  God  is  the  architect  of  the  ark,  and  Noah  is  the  builder. 
Heaven  teaches  men  the  method  of  their  own  safety.  Noah  was  instructed 
audibly.  Men  are  now  instructed  by  spiritual  influences,  silent  but  distinct. 
God  quietly  places  in  the  mind  of  the  good  man  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
his  deliverance  must  be  wrought,  and  he  has  carefully  to  work  it  out  into 
conduct.  This  idea  becomes  the  inspiration  of  energetic  toil.  If  men  would 
be  saved  from  the  perils  of  life  they  must  work  out  the  Divine  idea  in  reference 
to  their  safety,  they  must  earnestly  co-operate  with  the  silent  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  with  the  outworkings  of  Divine  Providence  in  daily  life,  and 
then  they  will  attain  the  truest  welfare  and  safety  of  which  man  is  capable,  a 
safety  environed  by  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  This  co-operation  ; — 1.  It 
inmlves  an  titter  self-abandonment  to  the  Divine  teaching.  Noah  was  told  to 
build  an  ark.  This  to  him  would  seem  a  great  folly.  The  suggestion  would  be 
somewhat  repugnant  to  his  reason.  He  would  not  be  able  to  understand  the 
command,  nor  indeed  the  great  necessity  for  its  execution.  But  he  had  faith 
in  God,  and  this  was  the  animating  principle  of  his  conduct.  And  those  who 
wish  to  be  safe  amidst  the  future  perils  of  being  must  go  and  do  likewise. 
They  must  listen  to  the  Divine  teaching.  They  must  believe  God.  They  must 
rely  upon  His  word  without  hesitation.  They  must  give  themselves  up  to  the 
Divine  inspiration.  God  inspires  men  to  build  an  ark,  as  well  as  to  write  a 
book  It  IS  in  yielding  to  such  an  impulse,  and  in  acting  on  snch  a  principle 
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Aat  the  rude  carpenter  becomes  a  saintly  liero,  preserved  of  God  from  an 
otherwise  universal  d  mger.  2.  It  involves  self-sacrifice.  Men  who  are  to  be 
saved  from  the  impending  dangers  of  the  world  are  not  exempt  from  hardship. 
The  ark  is  not  built  by  some  unknown  hand,  and  gently  floated  on  some 
favourable  tide  to  the  door  of  Noah's  house,  so  that  he  and  his  familv  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  take  possession  of  it.  He  who  would  dwell  in  the  ark 
during  llie  storm  must  build  it.  This  involves  much  anxiety.  All  other 
enterprise  has  to  be  suspended,  this  heaven-given  task  demands  an  undivided 
attention  and  energy.  TThe  cost  of  such  a  building  would  be  immense.  The 
undertaking  would  not  be  popular,  and  men  would  require  high  wages  for  their 
help.  Hence  we  can  imagine  that  it  would  necessitate  great  self-sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  Noah  in  order  to  its  completion.  But  his  salvation  from  the  deluge 
was  ample  repayment  for  all  his  effort  and  self  denial  So  men  who  would  be 
saved  from  the  world's  impending  doom  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  their  all  for 
Christ,  and  when  the  waters  rage.  He  will  be  their  refuge.  S.  It  involves  much 
ridicule.  The  man  who  builds  an  ark  against  the  coming  deluge  will  always 
be  ridiculed  by  those  who  have  no  insight  into  the  moral  history  of  the  future. 
Some  men  are  too  wicked,  and  others  are  too  thoughtless  to  inquire  into  the 
significance  of  future  events,  they  think  only  of  the  passion  of  the  passing 
moment  and  not  of  the  solemnities  of  the  eternal  ages.  These  will  not  under- 
stand the  earnest  labours  of  the  ^ood  to  avert  impending  dangers,  and  conse- 
quently will  often  regard  them  with  contempt  Their  ridicule  will  soon  have 
to  cease  its  mockery  in  the  cry  for  help.  Hence  we  see  that  the  safety  of  the 
good  in  times  of  peril  and  retribution  requires  their  own  eflTort,  in  harmony 
with  Divine  plans,  and  that  it  shall  be  self-sacrificing  and  brave. 

m.  That  in  the  working  out  of  these  methods  for  the  safety  of  the  good, 
fhe  Divine  Providence  connects  them  with  the  temporal  needs  of  the  future. 
"  And  of  every  living  thin^  of  all  flesh,  two  of  every  sort  shalt  thou  bring  into 
the  ark,  to  keep  them  alive  with  thee ;  they  shall  be  male  and  female." 
(verses  19 — 22).  1.  Ihe  perils  which  overtake  the  wicked  are  not  yet  intended  to 
put  an  end  to  the  existing  order  of  the  universe.  The  deluge  which  was  predicted 
to  come  upon  those  ancient  sinners,  was  not  intended  to  terminate  the  affairs  of 
the  universe,  to  make  an  end  of  all  its  material  splendour,  or  to  permanently 
interrupt  the  usual  course  of  thi^s.  The  race  was  to  be  drowned.  The  brute 
world  was  to  share  in  the  ruin.  Sut  the  earth  itself  was  to  survive  the  deluge. 
Hence  it  was  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for  its  re-population,  both 
with  man  and  beast.  And  so  it  is  now,  the  sinner  is  destroyed  and  sent  to  his 
own  place,  but  the  material  world  survives  his  falL  But  this  will  not  always  be 
80,  as  one  day  the  elements  will  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  will  pass  away  as  a 
shrivelled  parchment.  2.  Then  the  existing  order  of  things  after  the  flood  must 
be  restored  by  natural  and  ordinary  methods.  The  old  world  empty  is  not  to 
be  re-furnished  by  miracle,  or  by  the  immediate  voice  of  God,  as  in  the  first 
instance.  It  is  to  be  replenished  by  the  ordinary  method  of  life,  which  is  by 
g;eneration.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  heaven  to  recover  the  devastation  occa- 
sioned by  sin  by  miraculous  agency.  Sin  makes  a  havoc  which  takes  long  ages 
to  repair.  It  will  soon  empty  a  large  world.  Piety  makes  the  desolate  world 
fruitful.  The  life-giving  agencies  of  the  future  are  given  by  (Jod  into  tiie  care 
of  the  good  man,  their  continuance  is  connected  with  his  safety,  and  they  are  to 
go  forth  from  his  refuge  to  replace  tiie  devastation  occasion^  by  moral  evil. 
S.  Thus  we  see  that  the  safety  of  the  good  is  inseparably  joined  and  associated 
with  the  continuance  and  welfare  of  the  universe  at  large.  The  good  are  not 
saved  fit)m  the  perils  of  the  world  for  the  mere  preservation  of  their  own  lives, 
not  for  tiie  mere  purposes  of  religion,  but  for  the  preservation  of  the  life-giving 
agencies  of  the  world  at  large.    A  good  man  casts  his  mantle  of  protectioa 
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over  the  oommercial,  social,  and  material  interests  of  the  nniyerse.  The  lives 
of  the  good  are  linked  by  God  to  the  continued  welfare  of  humanity.  Lessons  : 
1.  Let  a  remembrance  of  GocFs  care  for  the  good  inspire  comf<yrt  within  the 
hearts  oj  those  in  perilotts  circumstances.  2.  That  good  men  should  be  thoughtful 
and  devout  in  their  co-operation  with  the  Spirit  and  Providence  of  God. 
3.  That  byeuchco-ifperation  men  enhance  the  temporal  interests  qfthe  worUL 

Thb  Abk,  a  Type  of  the  Sohemb  of  Human  Salvatios. 

L  That  like  the  Ark,  the  scheme  of  Hnman  Salvatioa  was  wrought  out 
after  a  Divinely -given  plan  and  method.  "  And  God  said  unto  Noah, 
make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood ;  rooms  shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt 
pitch  it  within  and  without  with  pitch.  And  this  is  the  fashion  which  thou 
shalt  make  it  of."  (Ver.  13 — 15.)  1.  Like  the  Ark,  the  scheme  qf  Salvation 
was  not  conceived  by  any  human  mind.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that  any 
human  being  in  the  ancient  world  could  have  conceived  the  idea  of  building  an 
ark  for  the  purpose  of  outriding  the  angry  waters  of  the  deluge.  It  could  not 
have  originatea  in  the  mind  of  Noah,  as  he  would  not  have  anticipated  the 
impending  doom  but  for  the  Divine  announcement.  And  as  for  the  men  of 
the  times,  they  were  totally  ignorant  of,  and  were  equally  unconcerned  about, 
the  threats  and  purposes  of  heaven.  But  even  when  the  world  became  conscious 
of  its  imperilled  future,  it  would  be  thoroughly  unable  to  devise  any  method  of 
safety,  it  would  be  altogether  impotent  in  the  sad  emergency.  And  in  this 
respect,  the  ancient  world  is  but  a  type  of  what  would  be  the  woful  condition 
of  fallen  and  sinful  humanity,  but  for  the  aid  of  heaven.  Man  knows  that  he 
is  a  sinner,  by  the  revelation  of  God.  He  haa  broken  the  original  law  of  his 
being.  He  has  lost  his  primitive  innocence.  And,  through  the  oi)eration  of 
many  causes,  he  has  become  altogether  degenerate.  His  mental  life  is  impure. 
His  social  relationships  are  unhallowed.  He  is  the  creature  of  violent  passion. 
How  then  can  he  conceive  any  method  of  salvation  from  the  judgment  to  which 
his  wickedness  has  rendered  him  liable  ?  Probably  he  has  no  disposition  to 
contemplate  the  future  of  his  being.  And  if  he  has,  and  is  anxious  to  know 
how  its  penalty  may  be  averted,  of  himself  he  will  be  unable  to  answer  his 
anxieties.  He  does  not  know  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  God.  He  is 
ignorant  of  the  complete  meaning  of  sin.  He  possesses  none  of  the  factors 
necessary  to  determme  the  probable  issues  of  the  present  condition  of  things, 
and  has  not  sufficient  insight  into  the  purposes  of  God,  or  energy,  to  plan  a 
method  of  safety  from  a  peril  so  astounding.  Sin  destrovs  the  true  energies 
pf  the  mind.  In  the  secular  sphere  of  life,  man  is  capable  of  sublime  invention  ; 
he  can  solve  the  inost  difficult  problems,  and  conquer  the  most  dire  emergencies. 
His  genius  in  this  respect  is  at  the  basis  of  the  civilization  of  nations.  Its 
discoveries  are  of  vast  worth  to  humanity.  They  are  rich  in  mental  energy. 
They  embody  patient  labour.  They  are  helpful  in  commerce.  They  increase 
our  comfort  They  enhance  our  national  prowess.  They  are  the  pride  of  our 
philosophy  and  learning.  They  augment  our  national  fame.  And  in  view  of 
these  thincs  we  cannot  But  applaud  the  inventive  genius  of  man.  But  when 
we  enter  the  moral  sphere  of  life,  when  we  leave  man  as  a  genius  and  a  scholar, 
and  approach  him  as  a  sinner,  we  find  him  utterly  destitute  of  any  idea  as  to 
what  will  constitute  his  future  safety  from  the  wrath  of  God.  "  He  who  can 
mfCkQ  a  steam-engine  cannot  make  an  ark  ;  he  who  can  paint  a  picture  to  be 
the  admiration  of  the  ages>  cannot  outline  the  method  of  his  own  salvation  in 
the  coming  danger.  Yes!  man  is  better  able  to  solve  the  problems,  and  to  ascertain 
the  relations  of  the  material  universe  than  of  the  moral.  He  knows  more 
about  the  fires  ol  earth,  and  how  to  escape  their  iigury,  than  how  to  avert  the 
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lightnings  of  God's  wrath  He  has  greater  facilities  for  comprehending  and 
taming  me  destructive  forces  around  nim  than  he  has  for  those  above  him. 
He  has  a  wider  knowledge  oi  their  relations.  ^  He  can  make  a  nearer  approach 
to  their  secrets.  He  has  previous  calculations  and  experiments  to  aid  his 
inquiries.  He  has  instruments  with  which  to  perform  his  operations.  Whereas 
in  reference  to  the  retributive  agencies  of  the  future,  man,  without  a  Divine 
revelation,  knows  not  their  relation  to  himself,  he  cannot  nenetrate  their 
mystery,  be  is  unable  to  ascertain  their  destiny ;  he  is  alone  in  the  investigation 
of  them,  no  previous  thinkers  can  yield  him  aid ;  he  has  no  method  whereby  to 
calculate  their  result,  and  certainly  cannot  avert  their  terrible  consequence. 
Man  cannot  grapple  with  the  awful  problem  of  his  sin,  and  its  bearing  on  the 
future  penalties.  It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  man  apart  from  God,  however  gifted, 
cannot  originate  the  idea  of  an  ark,  or  of  any  method  of  salvation  from  tiie 
consequences  of  his  guilt  Here  he  is  in  an  eternal  perplexity.  How  pitiful  his 
condition.  For,  as  Noah  and  his  family  would  have  inevitablv  perished  in  the 
deluge  had  not  God  told  them  how  to  accomplish  their  safety,  so,  had  not 
heaven  given  to  men  a  scheme  of  salvation,  they  must  have  endured  the 
consequences  of  their  degeneracy.  2.  Like  the  Ark,  the  scheme  qf  Sahation 
focu  originated  by  God^and  was  the  outworking  of  a  Divine  plan.  The  idea  ol 
building  an  ark  was  implanted  in  the  mind  of  Noah  by  God!.  And  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  to  be  wrought  out  was  communicated  to  him  in  varied  and 
complete  detail  Thus  Noah  did  not  build  the  ark  after  his  own  imagination, 
nor  according  to  the  dictate  of  his  own  reason,  but  from  a  pattern  showed  him 
by  Jehovah.  And  so  with  the  scheme  of  human  salvation.  As  we  have  seen, 
man  had  no  idea  as  to  how  to  avert  the  calamity  consequent  upon  his  sin. 
But  God,  by  His  written  word,  announced  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
world's  Saviour.  Thus  came  to  man  the  first  merciful  idea  of  salvation  from 
the  retribution  of  moral  evil  Nor  was  the  sending  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners  the  outcome  of  a  mere  idea  in  the  Divine  mind,  but  of  a 
well-defined  plan.  And  we  can  trace  this  |)Ian  all  through  the  ages;  first  in 
dim  outline,  and  then  in  sublime  completion.  The  promise  merges  into 
prophecy,  the  prophecy  into  history ;  and  the  seed  of  the  woman  is  seen  in  the 
incarnate  Christ.  Thus  the  scheme  of  salvation  was  not  an  accidental  thought 
in  the  mind  of  JehovaL  It  was  a  pre-conceived  plan.  Hence  it  was  in 
beautiful  harmony  with  all  the  works  of  God.  The  material  universe  was  in 
idea  before  it  was  spoken  into  permanent  form  ;  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  were 
arranged  in  thougnt  before  they  were  sent  on  their  light-giving  mission. 
Throughout  the  world  we  have  evidence  of  plan.  There  is  nothing  accidental 
in  it.  There  is  nothing  random  in  it  Not  one  single  flower  is  out  of  place, 
even  though  it  bloom  upon  a  desert.  And  so  in  the  scheme  of  salvation,  there 
is  evidence  of  design  throughout.  The  priest  at  the  sacrificitJ  altar,  and  every 
incident  in  the  life  oi  Christ,  was  pre-arranged.  This  plan  is  the  outcome  of 
a  Divine  intelligence.  It  displayed  a  heavenly  wisdom.  It  conveys  unfailing 
comfort  to  the  human  soul  It  makes  men  feel  that  their  salvation  was 
intentional,  and  enables  them  to  place  reliance  on  all  its  detail 

n.  Like  the  arlc»  the  scheme  of  human  salvation  was  antecedently  very 
unlikely  and  improbable  for  the  purpose.  If  Noah,  or  any  other  individual  in 
the  ancient  world  had  been  informed  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  God  to  save 
them  from  the  deluge,  they  would  not  have  imagined  that  he  would  have 
employed  such  a  method.  They  would  not  have  conceived  that  he  would  have 
saved  them  in  such  a  manner.  They  mi^ht  have  thought  that  He  would 
conceal  them  in  some  happy  nook  where  the  fury  of  the  angry  billows  should 
not  reach ;  or  that  He  would  convey  them  to  some  distant  spot  hitherto 
unknown,  where  they  might  dwell  in  safety  till  the  storm  was  spent    Such 
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would  probably  have  been  the  imagiDings  of  the  human  mind.  But  as  for 
constructing  a  rude  ark  in  which  to  reside  during  the  storm,  such  an  idea 
would  have  been  the  last  to  have  gained  their  consent.  And  so,  in  reference 
to  the  scheme  of  human  salvation,  it  is  almost  the  last  that  man  would  have 
anticipated.  That  God  should  send  forth  His  own  son  into  the  world,  to  be 
incarnate,  to  die,  and  to  rise  again,  for  the  sins  of  man,  was  antecedently  the 
most  unlikely  method  of  securing  our  safety  that  could  have  been  selected.  So 
weak  is  the  human  mind  to  conceive  the  purposes  of  God.  1.  Siwiw  of  the 
ancient  world  would  no  doubt  say  that  the  ark  was  wanting  in  artistic  beauty; 
and  have  not  men  said  the  same  in  reference  to  the  scheme  of  human  sakationl 
Look  at  the  ark  finished  as  it  stands  up  yonder  the  pride  and  astonishment 
of  Noah,  its  proportions  unequal,  its  dimensions  extravagant,  and  its  materials 
altogether  void  of  beauty  as  of  polisL  It  was  the  building  of  a  rude  workman. 
And  as  such,  it  would  invite  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  people  of  the 
age.  And  men  have  denounced  the  scheme  of  salvation  as  utterly  destitute  of 
moral  loveliness.  They  point  to  its  varied  parts,  the  sacrifices  of  the  ancient 
times,  the  bitter  sufferings,  and  painful  death  of  Christ,  and  ask  if  such  can  be 
accepted  as  a  plan  of  beauty.  But  such  men  are  mistaken  in  their  ideas  of 
beauty,  as  were  the  people  of  Noah's  day.  I  he  beauty  of  the  ark  was  not 
in  its  timbers,  but  in  its  merciful  design.  And  so  the  moral  loveliness  of  the 
scheme  of  man's  salvation,  was  not  so  much  in  the  historic  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  as  in  the  holy  and  divine  purpose  contemplated  therein. 
In  the  death  of  a  supposed  impostor,  there  was  humanly  speaking  nothing  to  be 
desired,  there  was  to  the  human  eye  no  pencilling  of  lignt  ana  glory,  but  in 
the  pardon  it  secures,  in  the  moral  purity  it  renders  possible,  and  in  the 
heaven  it  provides,  there  is  a  wealth  of  beauty  beyond  compare.  Thus 
like  the  ark,  the  cross  was  unsightly  to  the  outward  eye,  while  to  the  inner 
vision  of  the  believing  soul  it  was  bright  with  immortal  glories.  Only  the  few 
are  true  judges  of  the  morally  beautiful.  There  is  no  beauty  equal  to  the  rose  of 
Sharon.  There  is  none  that  has  been  more  despised.  2.  Some  of  the  ancient 
world  would  no  doubt  say  that  the  Ark  would  be  unable  to  accomplish  its  purpose; 
and  have  not  men  said  the  same  in  reference  to  the  scheme  of  human  Salvation  t 
Many  people  who  came  to  view  the  Ark,  would  predict  its  utter  failure  in  the 
time  of  severe  trial,  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  angry  deluge.  They 
would  say  that  such  a  huge  mass  of  timber  would  not  float  upon  the  sweeping 
waters ;  that  Noah  would  not  be  able  to  control  its  movements,  or  direct  its 
course ;  in  short  that  it  would  soon  expose  the  pious  man  to  the  flood  he  hoped 
to  escape.  But  they  were  false  and  ignorant  prophets,  who  knew  not  that  the 
secret  of  the  Lord  was  with  them  that  fear  him.  Men  have  uttered  the  same 
prediction  in  reference  to  the  scheme  of  human  salvation.  They  have  said  that 
it  would  not  answer  its  contemplated  purpose.  They  have  found  fault  with 
it  as  a  moral  structure.  They  say  that  it  nas  not  sufiicient  regard  for  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  and  that  when  the  times  of  retribution  come  it  will  be 
a  wreck.  This  is  the  prediction  of  infidelity.  It  is  uttered  without  sufiicient 
warrant  It  is  destined  to  disappointment.  No  storm  can  reach  the  soul  that 
has  taken  refuge  in  Christ.  He  is  competent  to  carry  it  to  the  eternal  haven 
of  peace.  He  has  shielded  thousands  from  the  retributions  of  Divine  anger. 
8.  Some  of  the  ancient  world  would  no  doubt  come  to  criticise  the  ark;  and  have 
not  men  done  the  same  in  reference  to  the  scheme  of  human  salvation  f  This  is 
implied  in  what  we  have  already  stated ;  the  artist  would  criticise  its  beauty ; 
the  mechanic  of  the  day  would  inspect  its  structure  and  material ;  the  scientists 
of  the  a^e  would  regard  it  in  relation  to  the  elements ;  and  the  philosopher 
would  view  it  as  the  outcome  of  frenzy.  And  no  doubt  each  would  view  it 
from  his  own  peculiar  standpoint :  and  many  would  imagine  that  they  could 
have  built  a  better  thing  themselves  if  there  were  any  need  for  it.  And  is 
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not  all  this  typical  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  criticism  which  has  attacked  the 
scheme  of  hnman  salvation  ?  The  man  of  intellectual  predilictions  has  criticised 
and  even  written  books  in  reference  to  it.  He  cannot  understand  it,  and  is  it 
any  wonder?  Could  any  person  understand  the  ark  of  Noah  without  going 
inside  it?  Nor  can  men,  however  philosophical  they  may  be,  comprehend  the 
scheme  of  man's  salvation  unless  they  have  practical  and  personal  experience  of 
it.  Tliis  is  the  only  remedy  for  a  hostile  criticism  of  the  cross.  Noah  did  not 
criticise  the  ark  ;  he  was  saved  bv  it.  Men  of  emotional  and  feariul  natures 
have  approached  the  scheme  of  sjuvation,  and  anxiously  inquired  as  to  its  worth, 
^ey  are  timid.  They  fear  it  will  fail  them  in  the  hour  of  trial.  And  many 
imagine  that  they  can  save  themselves  from  the  impending  doom  without  it. 
They  are  mistaken.  Many  never  criticise  the  arlc.  Thev  are  thoughtless. 
They  neglect  it  altogether.  A  sceptical  and  merely  critical  spirit  is  the  worst 
whidi  a  man  can  bring  to  the  sacred  inspection  of  the  scheme  of  salvation. 

m  That  at  the  ark  had  a  window,  so  the  schema  of  human  salvation  ii 
illumined  by  the  light  of  Ood.  The  ark  was  not  in  total  darkness,  but  was 
illumined  by  a  window,  the  plan  of  which  was  Divinely  given.  The  light  thus 
brought  into  the  ark  would  be  very  necessarv  to  industry,  comfort,  and  life. 
Otherwise  all  within  would  have  been  in  much  the  same  sad  condition  as  the 
multitudes  without  In  fact  it  would  have  been  no  refuge  to  Noah  and  his 
family.  1.  The  scheme  of  human  salvation  is  illumined  bv  the  Holy  Spirit. 
As  the  rays  of  the  natural  light  streamed  in  through  the  window  of  the  ark,  and 
discovered  all  its  compartments  to  Noah  :  so  the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit  of 
God  shines  into  the  wondrous  scheme  of  man's  redemption.  This  light  mscloses 
the  meaning  of  salvation,  the  great  and  universal  need  of  it,  and  alsK)  the  awful 
retribution  which  it  averts.  Thus  men  can  only  see  all  the  inner  departments 
of  the  great  seheme  of  salvation  when  they  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God.  'ITien  they  see  its  construction,  they  perceive  its  intention,  and  can 
admire  the  great  wisdom  displayed  in  its  every  aepartment.  The  folly  of  man  is 
that  he  tries  to  see  the  scheme  of  salvation  by  the  aid  of  a  light  which  he 
himself  possesses.  He  seeks  not  the  light  from  on  high.  What  would  have 
been  the  folly  and  danger  of  Noah  had  he  rejected  the  light  of  heaven,  and 
substituted  a  tinder  and  flint  of  his  own  for  it?  He  would  not  have  seen  the 
ark  to  perfection,  he  would  not  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  in  fact  half  his 
time  he  would  have  been  in  darkness.  Yet  this  is  the  course  men  are  con- 
stantly pursuing  in  reference  to  the  scheme  of  human  salvation.  They  use  their 
own  feeWe  lights  in  the  investigation  of  it,  in  preference  to  the  eternal  light 
of  God,  and  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  get  imnerfect  conceptions  of  it  ?  K  a 
man  would  see  God  s  truth,  he  must  use  the  light  which  comes  in  at  the  God- 
^ven  window.  That  light  is  the  purest  and  the  best.  The  light  of  mere  intellect 
IS  feeble  compared  with  it.  Thus  by  walking  in  the  light  of  God  shall  we  see 
in  the  scheme  of  salvation  its  moral  beauty,  its  fitness  for  the  end  contemplated, 
and  its  exhibition  of  the  manifold  wisdom  of  heaven.  2.  This  illumination  of  the 
scheme  qf  salvation  is  the  abiding  comfort  and  joy  of  man.  There  are  and  ever 
will  be  mysteries  in  the  scheme  of  human  salvation  which  no  created  intelligence 
will  be  able  to  fathom,  or  comprehend.  There  were  compartments  in  the  ark 
where  the  light  was  almost  darkness,  and  where  the  eye  of  man  would  be  almast 
useless.  But  into  these  there  is  little  need  that  Noah  should  go.  All  the 
broad  places  of  the  ark  are  well  lighted.  So  the  plan  of  redemption  is  illumined 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  its  departments  where  human  intelligence  is  required 
to  toil.  All  is  revealed  that  it  is  necessary  for  man  to  know.  And  this  is  the 
comfort  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  the  joy  of  the  human  souL  We  ought 
indeed  to  be  grateful  that  the  great  centre  truth  of  doctrine  is  thus  so  well 
illomined  Iqr  the  good  Spirit  of  God 
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Tf.  That  as  fhe  ark  had  a  door,  so  into  the  sohemo  of  hnman  salvation 
there  is  but  one  method  of  entranoe.  1.  That  like  the  ark  the  scheme  of  salvation 
has  an  entrance.  The  ark  was  not  built  without  a  door,  if  it  had  been  it  would 
have  been  useless,  Noah  could  not  have  entered.  Neither  was  the  scheme  of 
salvation  completed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  then  left  without  the  possibility  of 
human  entrance.  This  would  have  been  a  mockery  of  human  hope.  Christ  is 
the  way  to  eternal  safety.  2.  That  like  the  ark,  the  scheme  of  salvation  has 
but  one  enhance.  There  was  only  one  door  in  the  ark,  and  that  was  at  the  side. 
Noah  was  commanded  to  make  it.  And  so  in  reference  to  the  scheme  of  human 
salvation,  there  is  but  one  mode  of  entrance,  and  that  is  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
no  man  can  come  unto  the  Father  but  by  Him.  And  this  one  way  is  sufficient 
to  admit  all  comers.  None  have  to  wait  for  admi&sion  because  the  door  is 
crowded,  and  will  not  admit  the  multitudes  who  are  anxious  to  get  in.  If  the 
door  is  solitary,  it  is  wide,  and  easily  accessible.  Men  may  attempt  to  make 
new  doors  into  the  ark  of  salvation,  but  they  cannot.  They  can  only  enter  by  the 
appointed  one.  There  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven  whereby  we  can 
be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus. 

V.  That  like  the  ark.  the  soheme  of  human  salvation  is  efficient  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  designed  purpose.  The  ark  was  efficient  to  the  salvation 
of  Noah  and  his  family  from  the  terrible  deluge  ;  and  so  the  scheme  of  salvation 
wrought  out  by  Jesus  Christ  is,  and  will  be,  efficient  to  the  redemption  of  men 
from  the  guilt  and  retribution  of  sin  into  the  eternal  joy  of  heaven.  And  as 
Noah  was  landed  almost  upon  a  new  world,  so  the  redeemed  sinner  shall  enter 
upon  the  i>ossession  of  the  sinless  world,  not  made  desolate  by  a  flood,  but 
enriched  with  all  the  fulness  and  glory  of  God. 

YI.  That  like  the  ark,  the  scheme  of  human  salvation  is  neglected  by  the 
vast  multitude.  The  myriads  of  the  old  world  perished  in  the  angry  dehige ;  the 
exploit  and  glory  of  the  age,  all  perished  in  this  watery  ^ave.  Only  Noah  and 
his  family  were  saved.  The  men  of  the  age  were  without  excuse  in  their 
destruction.  They  had  been  warned  of  the  penalty  of  their  sin.  The  facts  of 
the  case  were  made  known  to  them  by  N^oah.  They  paid  him  no  heed. 
And  so  it  is  to-day.  The  sins  of  men  are  waiting  the  retributions  of  God.  The 
judgment  is  in  the  future.  The  ministers  of  Christ  proclaim  it  near.  The 
world  apparently  believes  them  not,  but  continues  in  its  degenerate  course  of 
life.  Its  passion  will  only  be  subdued  by  the  woe  of  the  actual  calamity. 
Then  it  will  see  its  folly,  when  too  late !  Lessons  : — 1.  That  a  Divine  method 
of  salvation  is  provided  for  the  human  race  from  the  ftUure  retributions  of  the 
universe.  2.  ThcU  this  salvation  is  equal  to  all  the  need  of  the  case,  3.  That 
men  who  neglect  or  despise  it  are  sure  to  perish.  4.  The  holy  wisdom  qf0ni0ring 
the  ark  at  once. 

BUQQSSTIYB  COMMENTS  ON  THE    VEBSSa. 

The  PBBACHiNa  of  the  Abk. 

Vene  li.    The  iffk  ttands  <mt  in  the  dim  wrath.     Let  us  review  it  in  tiieee  varidos 

icene  of  the  remote  past^  an  object  of  the  phases, 
deepest  interest.    As  we  gaze  on  Iks  huge 

bulk,  now  floating  on  the  dark  waters,  then  Z.  A  memorial  of  Divine  goodness.     1. 

resting  in  majestic  repose  on  the  heights  of  It  remindi  us  of  Uu  taints.     Amongst  the 

Ararat  in   the   sunshine   of   the   renovated  thousands  of  the  world,  Noah  stood  idone, 

world,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  replete  with  in-  firm  in  faith,  dauntless  in  courage;  God  does 

struction.    It  is  at  once  a  memorial  of  Divine  not  forget  him ;  the  innocent  shaU  not  suffer 

goodness  and  a  testimony  to  the  strength  of  with  the  guilty.    « Qod  waited  .   .   .  while 

human  faith.    It  appears  both  as  a  eirmbol  of  the  ark  was  a  preparing."  -  1  Pet.  iii.  20.    It 

Divine  mercy,  and  as  a  beaeam  of   Divine  nmindi  m  qf  Mis  rtaairdfyr  the  fmmilm  e/  Bii 
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wamU,  It  ma,j  be  tome  of  the  memben  of 
Noah'g  family  did  not  participate  in  their  father*! 
faith,  yet  aU  were  saved.  It  ii  a  universal 
fact  that  God  specially  blesses  the  children  of 
His  tervantt.  They  may  not  be  among  the 
saved  at  last^  bat  they  have  enjoyed  more 
privileges,  heard  more  warnings,  received  more 
•ntreaties  than  othen. 

8.  /(  rtmiiaMMM  oj  CfocTt  ffoodneu  to  the 
world. 

All  are  inTited  to  enter  the  arlc  None  who 
■ought  admiMion  woold  be  refused. 

n.  A  testimony  to  Koali*s  flaith.  Heb. 
XL  7.  1.  It  vas  am  aeeourU  of  Noah*i  faith 
the  ark  «ai  devised,  2.  Faith  built  ana  fur- 
nished  U,  8.  By  faith  N%ah  entered.  4. 
Faith  tuttmrnid  him  there, 

TEL  A  symbol  of  the  Saviour.  1.  TJu 
mrk  was  a  refuge,  **  Thou  art  my  hiding  place." 
Psalm  xxvii  7.  2.  The  ark  vxu  a  home. 
"  Lord,  thon  hast  been  our  home  in  all  genera- 
tions *  Psalm  xc  1.  Z,  The  ark  woe  a 
temple.  There  Noah  and  his  family  wor- 
shipped. We  must  be  in  Christ  if  we  would 
be  acceptable  worshippers.  John,  the  divine, 
■peala  of  the  Lord  after  this  fashion,  "The 
liord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  if  the 
tempU  of  it"    Rev.  xxi  22.. 

4.  The  ark  wae  a  omveyanee.  So  to  speak, 
It  bore  Noah  from  the  old  to  the  new  world ; 
from  the  valley  of  his  labours  and  sorrows  to 
the  mountain  of  rest  and  plen^.  **  I  am  the 
way/*  said  Jeeus, 

IV.  A  beaoon  fior  the  sinner.  The  ark 
warns  sinners  of  their  danger.  It  points  out 
the  awful  nature  of  unbelief,  of  voluptuous- 
ness, of  pride.  It  warns  us  that,  though  hand 
join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  un- 
punished.'* That  numbers  cannot  shield  us 
from  divine  wrath.  The  crime  of  the  ante- 
diluvians was  none  the  less  terrible,  because 
universally  fashionable !  1.  The  ark  pro- 
elaime  the  wi^fvlnesi  of  tinners.  Who  built  it  ? 
Were  not  many  of  its  builders  destroyed !  We 
may  be  the  means  of  insuring  safety  for 
others,  and  be  ourselves  lost  1  Cor.  ix.  27. 
1.  The  ark  tDoms  tu  of  the  power  of  sin.  How 
long  was  it  building  ?  Month  after  month  it 
was  surveyed  by  hundreds,  still  they  continued 
in  sin.  Beware  of  the  deceitfulness  of  sin. 
AppL  Listen  to  the  strange  and  varied  story 
this  silent  ark  so  eloquently  tells.  Hear  its  ai> 
testation  of  the  goodness  and  faithfulness  of 
Grod ;  hear,  too,  its  awful  revelation  of  His 
power  to  punish  and  destroy. — [Stems  and 
Twigs.] 

In  pourinff  out  indignation  on  the 
wicked  world,  God  provideth  for  his 
saints. 

God  alone  knoweth  how  to  deliver 
the  just  from  destruction  to  come. 

However,  God  alone  saveth,  yet  it 
b  by  means. 

Men  must  use  God's  means  in  order 


to  salvation  according  to  his  prescript. 

In  God's  command  of  using  means, 
there  is  implied  a  promise.  As  to  make 
the  ark. 

Means  of  salvation  to  sight  are  but 
mean  and  despicable,  a  little  timber 
and  pitch. 

Verse  15,  16.  All  church-work  for 
salvation  must  have  its  line  and  mea- 
sure from  God. 

Sufficient  dimensions  doth  God  give 
to  the  means  of  salvation  for  his  peo- 
ple. 

Light  must  be  in  the  means  or 
instrument  of  man's  salvation. 

A  due  proportion  of  place  is  designed 
by  God  for  all  creatures  admitted  into 
the  church  ark  for  salvation. 

Verse  17.  It  was  an  appalling  an- 
nouncement ;  how  solemn  and  how 
stern ;  "  I,  even  I," — ^the  repetition 
has  in  it  an  awful  emphasis  and  force 
— "  I,  even  I."  It  is  the  Lord  who 
speaks,  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  now 
coming  forth  in  wrath  as  the  Des- 
troyer.— (Dr,  Candlish). 

It  is  an  assurance  that  He  will  ex- 
ecute His  decree,  not  merely  on  account 
of  what  He  has  said  to  His  creatures, 
but  also  on  account  of  what  He  is  in 
Himself — that  His  very  nature  requires 
the  thing  to  be  done.— (Dr.  Canalish). 

God,  even  God  himself,  will  testify 
against  the  unbelief  of  the  wicked,  and 
will  encourage  faith  in  His  own. 

God  not  only  threatens,  but  executes 
vengeance  on  the  wicked. 

lUre  and  unheard  of  judgments  hath 
God  in  store  for  unbelievers. 

All  creatures  are  at  God's  commands 
to  work  His  vengeance. 

Vengeance  spreads  in  the  earth,  as 
far  as  wickedness. 

Corruption  of  sin  in  man  brings 
destruction  upon  the  life  of  all  flesh 
that  serves  him. 

God  has  His  time  to  rid  sinners 
from  under  heaven. 

Universal  sin  brings  universal  death. 

Abused  mercy  turns  into  fiiry 
ITrapp], 

A  cusmal  doom ;  and  God  is  now 
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absolute  in  His  threatening,  because 
He  will  be  resoliUs  in  His  execution 
[Traj>pl 

Veise  18.  Special  grace  exempts 
from  general  desolation. 

6oa  8  covenant  only  conveys  His 
grace  for  salvation. 

God  makes  His  covenant  to  special 
persons. 

God  makes  His  covenant  of  grace 
stable  to  His  covenanted  ones. 

The  covenant  of  grace  carries  a  com- 
mon salvation  in  it. 

The  whole  family  sometimes  fares 
the  better  for  a  gracious  saint. 

Wicked  men  may  have  the  mercies 
of  God's  covenant,  and  never  yet  be 
in  it. 

Salvation: — 1.  Given  to  man.  2. 
Extended  to  brutes.  d.  Not  by 
chance. 

The  covenant  with  Noah.  Here  is 
the  first  appearance  of  a  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  man  on  tlie  face  of 
Scripture.  A  covenant  is  a  solemn 
compact,  tacit  or  express,  between  two 
parties,  in  which  each  is  bound  to 
perform  his  part.  Hence  a  covenant 
implies  the  moral  faculty ;  and  where- 
ever  the  moral  faculty  exists^  there 
must  needs  be  a  covenant  Conse- 
quently, between  God  and  man  there 
was  of  necessity  a  covenant  from  the 
very  beginning,  though  the  name  do 
not  appear.  At  first  it  was  a  covenant 
of  works,  in  regard  to  man ;  but  now 
that  works  have  failed,  it  can  only  be 
a  covenant  of  grace  to  the  penitent 
sinner.  My  covenant  The  word  mv 
points  to  its  original  establishment  with 
Adam.  My  primeval  covenant,  which 
I  am  resolved  not  to  abandon.  Will 
I  establish.  Though  Adam  has  failed, 
yet  will  I  find  means  of  maintaining 
my  covenant  of  life  with  the  seed  of 
the  woman.  With  thee.  Though  all 
flesh  be  to  perish  through  breach  of 
my  covenant,  yet  will  I  uphold  it  with 
thee.     [Dr.  murphy.] 

ITum  and  thy  sons.  Yet  Ham  soon 
after  degenerated :  for  the  present  he 
concealed  his  wickedness  from  men  ; 
from  God  he  could  not  He  bears 
with  hypocrites  in  his  visible  church 
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for  a  season,  till  the  time  of  separation. 
[Trapp.] 

Verses  19,  20.  Providence  determi- 
neth  to  continue  the  world  by  propa- 
gation with  male  and  female. 

The  highest  providence  useth  man's 
care  in  saving  creatures. 

An  instinct  doth  God  give  to  crea- 
tures whom  He  will  save,  to  come  to 
the  means  of  their  salvation. 

Life  of  all  kinds  in  heaven  and  earth 
is  the  work  of  God  and  issue  of  his 
counsels. 

If  more  questions  be  asked  as  to 
how  untamed  and  savage  animals  could 
be  got  to  live  harmoniously  and  quietly 
together,  let  one  consideration  be  re- 
membered. The  same  Lord  who  will 
hereafter  make  the  wolf  dwell  with  the 
lamb  and  the  leopard  lie  down  with 
the  kid,  when  the  earth  shall  be  as 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
it  then  was  full  of  the  waters  covering 
the  sea — that  same  Lord  who  designed 
the  ark  floating  on  the  flood  to  be  the 
very  type  and  emblem  of  that  holy 
mountain  of  his,  in  all  which  they 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy — He  could 
with  equal  ease  both  move  the  crea- 
tures to  enter  in  at  Noah's  command, 
and  constrain  them  for  a  brief  season 
to  resume  the  peaceful  nature  which 
they  had  in  Paradise,  before  this  crea- 
tion began  to  groan  for  the  sin  of 
man — ^the  nature  which — are  they  not 
to  have  again  when  creation  is  de- 
livered and  Paradise  restored.  (Isaiah 
xi.  6—9;  Rom.  viiL  19—22.  [Dr. 
Candlish.] 

Verses  21,  22.  Life  God  maintains 
by  food  convenient,  and  therefore  com- 
mands providence  to  men  to  get  meat 
for  themselves  and  beasts. 

True  faith  in  God  giveth  obedience 
to  him. 

God's  command  alone  is  the  rule  of 
faith's  obedience. 

Faith  giveth  full  and  thorough  re- 
turns to  all  that  God  enjoineth. 

God  could  have  kept  them  alive 
without  either  food  or  ark.  But  He 
will  have  us  serve  His  providence,  in 
use  of  lawful  means;  and  so  to  trust 
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Htm,  as  that  we  do  not  tempt  Him. 
[Trapp] 

Noah's  Obedirkcb. 

The  deluge  the  greatest  demonitration  of 
God's  hatred  of  am,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cross.  One  favoured  servant  was  exempted 
from  the  retribution— Noah. 

Z.  The  obedience  rendered  hy  Him.  It  is 
Bot  easy  to  form  a  iost  estimate  of  this.  TTU 
cirettmstanca  in  wh%0k  he  vxu  plaad.  He  was 
appointed  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  and  had 
to  predict  the  deluge.  Thus  for  120  years ; 
without  sign  of  its  approach,  ^e  delay  would 
be  almost  fatal  to  the  message.  The  fneam  he 
wtu  dirteUd  touteforthe  preeervation  of  QoSe 
e^OMM  reomont  The  ark.  Expense  and  labour 
d  it.  Bidioule;  almost  bejrond  endurance. 
Bis  peraeverance  in  the  uh  of  then  sieaiu  tiU  he 
had  completed  the  loork  aetigned  him.  Nothing 
eould  induce  him  to  desist  from  his  work  till 
it  was  perfected  in  every  part  This  obedience 
was  of  the  most  exalted  character.  It  shows 
how  firmly  he  believed  the  Divine  testimony, 
how  he  stood  in  awe  of  God,  and  how  deter- 
mined he  was  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of 
•Kf ety  offered.    In  aco(»danoe  with  this  is 

IL  Tho  obedienoe  raq:iiired  of  tui,  1,  J%g 
danger  to  vhieh  we  are  expoeedienmilar.  God 
has  declared  that  He  will  call  the  world  to 

Sdgment  We  see  no  preparation  for  it 
ultitudes  laugh  at  it  The  wrath  of  God 
will  fan  on  them.  2.  2%e  meaui  provided  /or 
our  eeeape  are  eimUar.  God  has  provided  an 
ark  for  us — His  own  Son — ^into  which  all  who 
believe  shall  enter;  bat  which  will  be  closed 
against  an  unbelieving  world.  Many  think 
this  absurd.  They jprdfer  the  ark  of  their  own 
good  works.  8.  The  dittinetion  that  will  be 
madebetween  the  beliefringaMd  unbelieving  world 
wiU  be  timilar.  Learn  from  the  whole : — 1. 
The  oMee  of  faith.  Not  to  argue,  but  to  be- 
Heve  God.  We  are  not  to  ask  how  we  can  be 
punished  ia  heU,  or  how  faith  in  Christ  can 


save  aa  We  are  to  credit  the  Divine  testi- 
mony. 2.  The  neeeuity  of  fear.  If  we  believe 
God  s  threats  against  sinners,  how  can  we  bat 
feart  8.  The  ben^  of  obtdienee.  Noah  above 
the  waves  in  perfect  safety  [Simeon^e  Appendix], 
The  ark  a  type  of  the  church  : — 

1.  As  Noah  built  the  ark,  so  Christ,  by 
prophets,  apostles, etc., built  the  churciL 

2.  As  the  ark  is  made  of  the  most 
durable  wood,  so  the  church  endureth 
constantly  against  all  adversaries.  3. 
As  pitch  was  used  about  the  ark  to  ioin 
the  parts  together,  so  by  ardent  love 
the  members  of  the  church  are  united. 
4  As  the  ark  was  pitched  inside  and 
out,  so  the  faithful  have  not  only  ffood 
works  externally,  but  holiness  witnin. 
5.  As  the  ark  was  more  long  than  broad, 
and  more  broad  than  high,  so  the  church 
is  of  greater  extent  in  its  faith,  which 
is  longitude,  than  in  its  charity,  which 
is  latitude,  and  yet  in  its  love  of  greater 
extent  than  in  its  heavenly  contempla- 
tion, which  is  altitude.  6.  As  the  ark 
was  distinguished  by  rooms  and  stories, 
some  hiffher  and  some  less,  so  in  the 
church  tnere  is  great  diversity  of  mem- 
bers, attainments,  and  social  standing. 
7.  Like  the  ark,  there  is  but  one  door 
into  the  church ;  and  truth  is  the  only 
light  of  the  church.  8.  All  sorts  of 
creatures  came  into  the  ark,  both  clean 
and  unclean,  so  all  sorts,  both  good  and 
bad,  are  in  the  church.  9.  As  the 
clean  creatures  came  in  by  sevens,  so 
the  godly  in  the  church  are  united  to- 
gether in  greater  numbers.  10.  As  in 
the  ark  there  was  food  for  all  kinds  of 
creatures,  so  in  the  church  there  is  a 
variety  of  food  for  the  souL 
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IKonl  Secilanaion  I  Ver.  1.  As  there  Is 
%  law  of  oontinnity,  whereby  in  ascending  we 
can  only  mount  step  by  step ;  so  they  who 
descend  mnst  sink  witii  an  ever-iDcrea«ing 
velocity.  No  propagation  is  more  rapid  than 
that  of  evil;  no  growth  more  certain.  He 
who  is  in  for  a  penny,  if  he  does  not  resolutely 
fly,  wiU  find  that  he  is  in  for  a  ponnd.  The 
looiger  the  avalanche  rolls  down  the  glader 
dopes,  the  swifter  becomes  its  speed.  A  little 
group  of  Alpine  txaveUeis  saw  a  flower  bloom« 


ing  on  the  slope  off  fShm  eSfl  en  which  th^ 
stood  surveying  the  prospect  below.  Each 
started  to  secore  the  prize ;  but  as  they 
hastened  dovm,  the  force  of  their  momentum 
increased  with  each  step  of  the  descent— they 
were  borne  on  the  smooth  icy  surface  swiftly 
past  the  object  of  pursuit — and  were  precipi- 
tated into  a  yawniiig  crevasse.  Such  is  the 
declension  of  the  soul,  until  it  passes 

"  Down  into  the  eternal  dark ; 
Tet  not  for  rest,  nor  sleep."— ^<>fi«r. 
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8iB-Pionene«i!  Yer.  1.  The  most  lorely 
mbnt  thftt  is  ushered  into  being  has  within  it 
by  natore  the  germs  of  those  elements  which 
feed  the  flames  of  hell,  and  leaven  its  forlorn 
inmates  with  their  direst  misery.  It  has  in  its 
own  heart — to  borrow  the  language  of  Canning 
—the  embryo  of  that  Upas-tree,  which  distils 
upon  humanity  on  earth  and  on  humanity  in 
heU  its  death-drops ;  and  bo  living  are  the 
seeds— so  congenial  is  the  eoil  that,  unless  over- 
borne by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
appliances  of  the  Gospel,  they  will  inevitably 
spring  up  and  flourish 

"  Till  the  whole  soul  it  comprehends, 
And  all  its  powers  overclouds 
^^th  condemnation's  thunder-shrouds." 
— Oriental. 

Bvil  AMOolationI  Yer.  2.  The  sons  of 
God  could  not  associate  with  the  godless  world 
without  suffering  morally.  Sophronius,  a  wise 
tMMsher,  would  not  suffer  even  his  grown  up 
sons  and  daughters  to  associate  with  those 
whose  conduct  was  not  pure  and  upright.  His 
daughter  remarked  that  he  must  think  them 
very  childish  to  imagine  that  they  would  yield 
to  evil  when  with  such  companions.  The  wise 
parent  took  a  dead  coal  from  the  hearth,  and 
placed  it  in  his  daughter's  hand,  saying  :  "  Do 
not  fear,  it  will  not  bum  you."  Yet,  though 
it  did  not  scorch,  it  smirched — ^not  only  hands, 
but  dress.  When  Eulalia  vezatiously  expressed 
her  objection  to  such  close  contact  with  coal, 
her  father  quietly  remarked  that  evil  company 
was  like  coal ;  it  might  not  bum,  but  it  would 
blacken.  The  company  of  the  vicious  daughters 
of  the  ungodly  toils  the  purity  of  the  "  ddldren 
of  God":— 

*<  A  thousand  evU  thoughts  intrade 
Tumultuous  in  the  breast" — NewUm. 

Ckmvlotiont  Yer  8.  In  thnes,  says  Amot, . 
when  vile  men  held  the  high  places  of  the  land, 
a  roll  of  drums  was  employed  to  drown  the 
martyr's  voice,  lest  the  testimony  of  troth  from 
the  scaffold  should  reach  the  ears  of  the  people. 
So  do  men  deal  with  their  own  consciences  and 
seek  to  put  to  silence  the  tmth-telling  voice  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  But  My  Spirit  shall  not 
alwa3rs  strive  with  man.  Thus  obstinately  re- 
sisted. He  will  withdraw,  for 

"Though  the  Holy  Spirit  deigns  to  dwell 
In  earthly  domes,  'tis  not  those  defiled 
With  pride— with  fraud — ^with  rapine,  or  with 
hut" — Jenner, 

Omnladenoe  f  Yer  6.  The  thoughts  that 
iiisue  from  the  home  of  the  human  heart— bold 
like  robbers  in  the  dark — overleap  the  fences 
of  holiness,  suck  at  will  every  flower  they 
reckon  sweet,  and  return  to  deposit  their 
leatherings  in  the  owner's  cup.  But  as  a  spec- 
tator watches  the  movements  of  a  hive  of  bees, 
BO  the  eye  of  the  Lord  sees  all.  Thought 
chases  thought  with  b'ghtniog  rapidity ;  still 
His  eye  sees  all — sees  that  each  is  only  evil 
without  mitigation — that  overy  germ  of  idea, 
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every  incipient  embryo  of  oonoeptloo,  %f9tf 

inclination  is  only  eviL 

"Almighty  God  !  Thy  piercing  eye 
Stiikes  throni^h  the  shades  of  nighl ; 
And  our  most  secret  actions  lie 
All  open  to  Thy  sight"—  WaUi. 

Sons  of  Gk>d  I  Yer.  2.  Some  were  bore 
again — and  thus  a  new  creation  made  them 
sons  of  Grod.  The  Holy  Spirit — descending  on 
the  wingp  of  love,  and  moving  in  the  almighti- 
ness  of  His  strength — implanted  new  being  in 
the  heirs  of  life.  Death  can  never  generate 
life — skeletons  cannot  arise— dry  leaves  cannot 
bloom— extinct  ashes  cannot  brighten  into 
flame ;  only  Omnipotence  can  turn  the  serfs  at 
sin  into  the  sons  of  God. 

"Spirit  of  purity  and  grace. 
Our  weakness  see ; 
0  make  our  hearts  Thy  dwelling-pla0e^ 
And  worthier  Thee." — Auber, 

Holy  Spirit!  Yer.  S.  We  sometimes  see 
in  ancient  mansions  that  portion  once  devoted 
to  divine  service  laid  in  ruins,  while  that  which 
was  designed  for  the  good  cheer  of  men  is 
whole  and  in  complete  repair.  The  soul  is  in 
a  state  of  miserable  decay  and  dilapidation, 
but  the  hall  of  entertainment — ie.,  the  body — 
is  sound  and  furnished  well.  The  principles 
and  affections  that  belong  to  the  lowest  range 
and  sphere  of  our  being  remain ;  but  the  spirit 
which  alone  can  consecrate  and  sanctify  them 
is  gone.  Here  it  is  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
steps  in  to  strive  with  man — to  awaken  him  to 
a  sense  of  self -ruin — to  arouse  in  him  the  de- 
sire for  self -restoration — and  to  accomplish 
that  miraculous  restitution  of  all  good  things 
in  the  moral  ruin  of  the  sanctiuuy  of  the 
human  souL 

"The  Spirit  of  God 
From  heaven  descending,  dwells  in  domes  ol 

cUy; 
In  mode  far  passing  human  thought.  He  guidei^ 
Impels,  instmcts." 


Obduracy  t  Yer.  S.  Had  the  antediluvians 
no  outward  warning?  They  had  Noah,  tho 
preacher  of  righteousness.  Had  they  no  in* 
ward  check?  They  had  the  Holy  Spirit 
Scripture  is  not  silent,  though  the  m3r8tery  is 
deep.  The  Spirit  strove  for  a  while,  and 
ceased.  He  approached,  and  then  withdrew. 
He  came  again;  but  admission  was  denied 
Him.  His  visits  became  more  rare,  and  then 
they  discoMtinued  altogether.  The  knocks  ro- 
mained  without  answer,  and  ultimately  died 
away.  The  inward  stillness  was  no  more  dis* 
turbed.  The  souls  slept  on,  and  dreamed  into 
perdition.  Each  morning  in  winter,  the  man 
breaks  the  ice  forming  on  the  lake,  and  though 
repeated  frosts  follow,  the  lake  is  not  frozen 
over.  But  suffer  the  ice  to  form  day  by  day, 
and  little  by  little,  the  thickness  increases, 
until  thousands  may  stand  with  hammeSn,  and 
strike  in  vain.  These  souls  had  drifted  ini» 
frozen  realms,  where  no  gospel  ray  shout  W 
thaw  the  ioe  upon  them. 
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A  Uotting  night  of  horror  deep^ 
^  Thftt  knowB  no  dawn,  and  knowi  no  sleepw** 

— Alger. 

Stn-Inua  1  V«r.  5.  A  motmiain  itream^- 
whose  pore  and  salnlmoiiB  waters  are  con* 
tinually  polluted  by  the  daily  washing  and 
cleansing  of  poisonous  minerals— is  a  just  em- 
blem of  the  flesh.  Its  desires,  imaginations, 
and  affections— onoe  pure  and  holy — are  now 
like  a  corrupt  and  troubled  spring,  which  is 
always  emitting  impure  water.  Salter  says 
that  the  evil  nature  of  fallen  creatures  is  ever 
bursting  out  into  bad  and  pernicious  motions 
and  lusts. 

^  Till  custom  takes  away  the  judging  senses 
Tliat  to  offendy  we  think  it  no  offence." 

-—SmiiK, 

CHn!  Yer.  9.  Man  is  prone  to  sin.  He  is 
Hke  an  idle  swimmer,  that  goes  carelessly  float- 
ing down  the  stream  rather  than  exert  himself 
to  swim  against  the  current,  and  gain  the  bank. 
He  must  reach  the  sea  at  last ;  and  when  he 
hears  the  breakers,  and  sees  the  foaming  crests 
of  tiie  waves,  he  becomes  alarmed.  But  it  ia 
TOO  LATS.  The  stream  is  now  too  strong  for 
him — ^his  limbs  are  benumbed  and  enervated 
from  want  of  exertion,  and,  unfitted  and  unpre- 
pared, he  is  hurled  into  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

**  Delay  not  I    Delay  not  1  the  Spirit  of  grace^ 

Long-grieved  and  resisted,  may  take  Hif 

saS  flight; 

And  leave  thee  in  darkness  to  fimsh  thy  race^ 

And  link  in  the  vala  of  eternity's  night.** 

'^-IlatUngM. 

SinGhrowth!  Ver.  8.  Dr.  Boyd  says: 
^  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that — ^by  the  oozisti- 
tntion  of  the  universe  evil  has  so  much  mor« 
power  than  good  to  produce  its  effect,  and  to 
propagate  its  nature.  One  drop  of  foul  will 
pollute  a  whole  cup  of  fair  water ;  but  one  drop 
of  pure  water  has  no  power  to  appreciably  im- 
prove ft  cup  of  impure  water.  'Jlie  sons  of 
men  were  more  numerous  than  the  sons  of 
God,  and  very  soon  corrupted  them;  and 
Noah,  who  stood  alone  was  unable  to  any  ap- 
preciable degree  to  influence  for  good  tho 
abounding  evil  men  :«- 

''Men  with  men  wrought  wickedness— till 
crime  and  craft 
Became  to  them  what  virtue  onoe  had  been, 
'    Their  joy,  their  nature — their  essential  life." 

DivinaOraoe!  Yer.O.  The  light  of  Noah's 
piety  was  not  dim,  because  the  Holy  Spirit 
influenced  him.  What  difference  can  be  de- 
tected between  two  needles,  one  of  which  hat 
received  an  electric  shock,  whilst  the  other  has 
not  t  None  until  the  occasion  arises  1  and 
yet  the  one  has  hidden  virtues,  of  whidi  the 
other  has  none.  The  electric  diock  has  ren- 
dered the  one  needle  s  magnet,  which,  duly 
balanced,  will  enable  man  to  find  his  way 
across  the  trackless  ocean.    Noah  had  received 


ths 


Holy  Spint,  i 
needle    poinl 


ited  the  wanderets  in  ain  to 


God*s  mercy.    But  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
pattern  :— 

**  Which  shone,  a  star  amid  the  stormy 
The  harbinger  of  Bsar." — Latrobe, 

Preaching  t  Yer.  11.  Like  Enoch,  Elijah 
and  John  the  Baptist,  Noah  urged  his  neigh- 
bours to  flee  from  the  coming  wrath.  But 
they  would  not  hear.  If  aroused  for  a  moment 
from  the  sleep  of  sinful  self-sufficiency,  they 
soon  slumbered.  "  Fire  !  Fire  ! "  Such  was 
.  the  ciy  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  which 
echoed  through  the  quiet  streets.  A  ladder 
was  placed  against  tiie  wall-~up  its  rungs 
■prang  a  brave  young  man  to  arouse  a  friend 
sleeping  in  that  upper  room,  where  he  lay  in  a 
drunken  sleep.  To  shake  him  roughly  was  the 
work  of  an  instant  The  sleeping  man  stirred 
— opened  his  eyes  for  a  moment — turned  on 
his  side  and  closed  his  eyes  in  stupid  insensi- 
bility, murmuring,  **  I  do  not  believe  it"  His 
would-be  deliverer  had  but  just  time  to  drop 
into  the  fire-escape  to  save  his  own  life.  Noah 
preached,  but  men  would  not  believe  that 
danger  and  death  were  near  1 

^  O  hasten  mercy  to  implore^ 

And  stay  not  for  the  morrow's  son ; 
For  fear  thy  season  should  be  o*er 
Before  this  evening's  stage  be  run.* 

Piety  1  Yer.  0.  Standing  on  the  sea-shore 
on  a  calm  summer  morning  or  evening,  the 
vessels  in  the  far  distance  appear  to  be  sailing 
in  the  sky  and  not  on  the  sea.  So  doubtless 
did  Noah  appear  to  these  worldline  spectators 
of  his  age,  to  be  walking  in  the  &j,  and  not 
on  the  earth.  He  was  a  marked  man,  secretly 
to  be  admired,  but  openly  to  be  avoided.  They 
took  notice  of  him  that  he  was  unlike  them- 
selves, living  n  life  of  faith,  traversing  his 
spiritual  way  to  the  gloiy  of  €k>d. 

**  Saints  are  indeed  our  pilhur-fires^ 
Seen  as  we  go ; 
They  are  that  City's  shining  spiiM^ 
We  travel  to."— KauyAoik 

Holy  Liib !  Yer.  0.  On  one  ocoarfon  n 
man  made  an  effort  in  argument  with  a  friend 
to  disprove  the  existence  of  anything  like 
**  motion,"  whereupon  his  friend  sprang  up,  and 
paced  the  ground  before  him.  And  not  more 
completely  was  his  sophistry  confuted  who 
attempted  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  motion, 
by  his  opponent  immediately  rising  and  walk- 
ing, than  Noah  put  to  silence  the  folly  and 
ignorance  of  the  Antediluvians.  By  a  walk 
holy  and  dose  with  God  he  demonstrated  to 
the  unbelieving  universe  of  his  day  that  Jeho- 
vah's word  is  true.  In  some  cases,  perhaps, 
evil  was  checked,  but  not  subdued — enmity 
was  shackled,  but  not  removed — conscience 
was  roused,  but  not  enlightened—convictions 
were  produced,  but  no  conversions  followed. 
Tet  who  shall  say  that  Noah  met  not  in  Para- 
dise some  whose  hearts  were  changed  ere  yel 
the  waters  reached  the  mountain  to^^  t 
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^O  friend !  0  brother  !  not  in  Tain 
Thy  life  so  pure  and  true, 
The  nlver  dropping  of  the  rain. 
The  fall  of  summer  dew.*'— TF%t(eier. 

^nie  Blyine  Esrel  Ver.  12.  Secher  telli 
how  Plato  has  a  reference  to  the  fact  of  the 
King  of  Lydia  being  in  possession  of  a  ring 
with  which — ^when  he  tamed  the  head  to  the 
palm  of  his  hand — ^he  oonld  see  every  person, 
and  yet  he  himself  remain  invisible.  Though  we 
cannot  see  God  while  we  live,  yet  Ht  can  see 
how  ¥)€  live  ;  for  His  eyes  are  upon  the  ways 
of  man,  and  He  seeth  all  his  goings — ^both  out- 
ward and  inward : — 

**  Under  the  surface,  life  in  death. 
Slimy  tangle  and  oozy  moans, 
Creeping  things  with  watery  breath, 
Blackening  roots  and  whitening  bones.**^- 
— HavtrgaL 

Judgment  t  Ver.  13.  The  stroke  of  judg- 
ment is  like  the  lightning  flash — irresiHtible, 
fatal  It  kills— kills  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
But  the  clouds  from  which  it  leaps  are  slow 
to  gather.  As  Guthrie  sajrs,  they  thicken  by 
degrees.  The  mustering  clouds — the  deepening 
gloom — ^the  still  and  sultry  air — ^the  awfiQ 
silence — ^the  big  pattering  raindrops,  all  reveal 
his  danger  to  the  traveller,  and  warn  him  to 
hasten  to  the  nearest  shelter.  Ahab  was  busily 
employed  picnidng  with  his  gav  court  on  the 
grrassy  slopes  of  Cannel,  and  aid  not  see  the 
gathering  storm ;  but  the  prophet  sent  him 
warning  to  huny  to  his  ivory  palace  in  the 
plain  of  JezreeL  And  where  is  the  sinner  who 
goes  down  unwarned  t  An  unseen  hand  often 
restrains  with  gentle  touch— a  voice  within 
often  persuasivdy  reminds  that  ruin  follows 
sin.  The  annals  of  the  old  world  prove  this. 
Truth  announced  that  the  inevitable  end  would 
oome,  but  forbearance  checked  the  final  step 
for  120  years.  The  long-suffering  of  Grod 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah  : — 

**  Mustering  His  wrath,  while  His  anger  stayed : 
Till  full  their  cup,  the  Lord  of  heaven  delayed 
To  pour  His  vengeance.'* — RoiU, 

Delugo-traditlons !  Ver.  13.  Mr.  Catlin 
▼ouches  for  the  extraordinary  fact  that,  of  all 
the  tribes  he  visited  among  the  Indians  of 
North- West  America,  there  was  not  one  which 
did  not,  by  some  means  or  other,  oonn^  their 
origin  witib  a  *'  big  canoe,"  which  was  supposed 
to  have  rented  on  the  summit  of  some  hill  or 
mountain  in  their  neighbourhood  : — 

"  High  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious  cliff 
Deucalion  wafting  moored  his  little  skiff."«> 

Salvation  I  Yer.  18.  When  Noah  heard 
the  announcement  of  the  flood  of  waters  pos- 
sibly the  enquiry  instantaneously  flashed  up ; 
what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  I  As  in  the  case 
of  the  anxious  soul,  so  in  the  case  of  Noah, 
It  was  an  enquiry  which  only  God  could  answer. 
Just  as  the  child,  gathering  pebbles  on  the  sea 
chore,  sinks  into  insignificance  when  oompared 
with  the  diver  aeaH^hing  ifxt  pearls^  or  tha 
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miner  excavating  for  diamonds  ,*  so  all  Noah'a 
previous  and  present  surroundings  dwindled 
mto  nothingness  before  this  important  question: 
If  such  an  overwhelming,  universal  deluge  was 
ahead,  what  was  he  to  do  for  salvation  from  it  f 
God  answered,  as  He  always  does  the  really 
sincere,  anxious  enquirer :  I  will  save  thee. 
Salvation  is  of  the  Lord.  There  is  the  divinely 
i^pointed  ark  of  safety.    Faith  says : — 

**  Let  earth  and  hell  oonspire  their  worst,  their 
best. 
And  join  their  twisted  might  t 
Let  showers  of  thunderbolts  dart  round  and 
round  me. 
All  this  shall  ne'er  oonf  ound  ma.* — QtiorZet. 

Divine  Salvation  1  Ver.  14.  Some  time 
ago,  a  man,  who  had  heard  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  preach  on  the  previous  sabbath,  went 
to  him  in  a  state  of  mental  anxiety  to  ask  him 
how  he  could  be  saved.  The  venerable  man 
of  God  said  :  **  The  wages  of  sin  is  death," 
whereupon  the  man  exclaimed  :  **  Then  I  am 
lost."  To  this  exclamation  of  bitter  anguish, 
the  minister  answered  that  such  a  conclusion 
did  not  follow,  because  God  had  found  a  ransooL 
"  In  His  infinite  love  and  pity.  He  devised  a 
plan  to  save  sinners,  a  plan,  wl^ch  should  shew 
His  eternal  hatred  of  sin,  while  it  disclosed  the 
treasures  of  His  compassion  for  sinners.*'  He 
then  went  on  to  detail  the  whole  scheme  of 
salvation.,  the  Divinely  prepared  ark  of  safety 
in  the  deft  body  of  His  dear  Son  of  Calvary. 
The  man  was  delighted  and  astonished.  He 
exclaimed  :  "  Is  it  really  so  I  Is  there  an  ark 
of  safety!"  The  minister  at  once  briefly 
replied  that  it  was  in  the  Bible.  "  Then  the 
Bible  is  from  God;  for  none  hui  Ht  oould 
have  thought  it" 

Spritual  ViaionI  Yer.  16.  As  well  may 
you  pour  tones  of  delicious  music  on  the  ears 
of  the  deaf,  or  floods  of  brilliant  light  on  the 
eyeballs  of  the  blind,  expecting  to  awaken 
corresponding  sympathy  in  the  soul,  as  that  the 
carnal  mind  can  be  convinced  of  the  excellenoa 
and  beauty  of  the  Ark  of  Grace.  The  supreme 
excellence  and  perfect  harmony  which  pervade 
its  entire  structure  without  and  witMn,  can 
only  be  disdemed  by  a  spiritual  eye,  others  see 
no  beauty  in  this  ark ;  though  Noah  did.  Ha 
oould  perceive  the  beauty  of  tiie  Divine  purpose. 
He  could  distinguish  the  harmony  of  the  Divine 
plan.  And  this  heart  to  prize  the  ark,  this 
mind  to  investigate  its  nature,  this  eye  to  trace 
its  proportions  and  beauties  came  from  GU>d» 

*<  Oh  !  take  the  heart  I  could  not  give, 
Without  Thy  strength-bestowing  call  | 
In  Thee,  and  for  Thee,  let  me  live 
For  I  am  nothing.  Thou  art  alL" 

O^oapell  Yer.  15.  On  one  occasion  fa 
France,  a  group  of  Sunday-school  children 
were  taken  a  long  distance  to  see  the  interiv>r 
of  a  cathedral,  in  which  was  a  stained  glass 
window  of  exquisite  beauty  and  chasteness. 
As  they  drew  near,  the  conductor  exclaimed  : 
**  There  is  the  window,"  pointing  as  he  did  so 
to  what  seemed  a  dingy  sheet  scazred  witk 
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InpogoUr  pleoes  of  dull  lead.  Hie  ohfldren 
were  dintppointed,  and  oomplained  of  Imving 
been  brought  so  far  for  *'  onljr  that"  But  the 
leader  guided  tH^m  within  the  preoinott  of  the 
eathedral  pile^  when  chej  at  once  taw  all  the 
beauty  of  design  and  structure.  So  the  Holy 
Spirit  leads  us  to  the  Gospel  of  Salration  ;  but 
we  see  nothing  attractive  in  it,  until  He  oon- 
ducts  OS  witMn  its  waUs.  "Hien  the  whole 
flood  of  beauty  bursts  upon  our  entranced 
^ririts ;  and,  like  Peter  in  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration, we  are  ready  to  exclaim  :  "  It  !• 
good  for  us  to  be  here  e  -» 

**  Seehig  Him  in  all  His  beauty, 
Satisfied  with  Him  alone."— iTaMfyaJL 

BUndneas!  Ver.  16.  The  mind— diWnely 
illuminated— can  penetrate  into  the  vast  do- 
main of  faith,  ana  disooYer  the  glories  there 
revealed.  But  without  the  Spirit  all  is  dark- 
all  mysterious.  And  just  what  the  telesoope  if 
to  the  eye  of  the  astronomer,  as  when  with  ft 
glance  he  sweeps  the  firmament  of  nature  in 
search  of  new  and  undiscovered  worlds,  fdth 
is  the  Spirit  of  Grod  to  man.  Man  cannot  find 
out  Grod  by  all  his  searching ;  but  the  Spirit 
revealeth  the  deep  things  of  God.  The  Aric 
of  Christ  is  equally  beyond  human  comprehen- 
sion. What  beams  can  its  feeble,  flickering 
light  oast  upon  this  mystery  f  But  the  Spirit 
must 

''EnaUe  with  perpetual  light 
The  dulnees  of  our  blinded  sight'* 

1661— 

Goapel-Ark!  Ver.  16.  What  has  wrought 
such  moral  revolutions  in  the  world  !  If  the 
devotee  of  superstition  has  been  converted  bj 
it — ^if  it  has  made  the  spiritually  blind  to  see— 
if  it  has  transformed  tiie  ravening  wolf  into 
the  gentle  lamb,  and  the  greedy  vulture  Into 
the  soft  dove — if  it  has  soothed  the  deepest 
anguish  of  the  heart,  and  calmed  the  fierce 
tempest  of  the  soul — if  it  has  sweetened  the 
bitterest  calamities  of  life,  and  unfurled  the 
banner  of  victory  in  the  last  and  latest  hour 
of  life — if  it  has  shed  upon  the  Christian's 
tomb  the  radiance  of  a  glorious  immortality, 
then  it  has  done  what  no  other  schemes  have 
■nooeeded  in  doing — ^then  it  is  the  Ark  of  Grod, 
to  which  we  may  safely  flee.  Till  another 
Gospel  has  been  discovered  of  more  grace  and 
goodness — of  more  power  and  principle — of 
more  promise  and  peHection,  let  us  not  despise 
it  Let  us  make  or  find  a  better,  safer  Ark — 
not  cavH  at  the  Ark  which  IHvine  Wisdom  has 
planned  and  Divine  Love  has  provided :-» 

*<Not  to  be  thought  on,  but  with  tides  of  joy. 
Not  to  be  mentioned^  but  with  shonts  of 
praise." 

▲ik!  Yer.  14  Christ  is  the  Gospel- Ark. 
Behold  ffim  1  The  ark  of  old  was  but  an  em- 
blem of  His  fuH  redemption.  He  is  the  one 
deHveranoe  from  all  peril  He  is  the  heaven- 
high  refuge — ^the  all-proteoting  safety.  He  is 
the  building  of  enduring  life — the  foundation 
«f  wbiob  WHS  laid  In  the  oomsels  ol  etemi^ 
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— the  luperstrueture  of  wliioh  was  rsared  m 
the  fulness  of  time  on  the  plains  of  earth,  and 
the  head  of  which  towers  above  the  sides.  Hb 
is  that  lofty  fabric  of  shdter  which  God  de- 
creed, appointed,  provided,  and  set  before  the 
eons  of  men ;  and  all  the  raging  storms  of  ven- 
geance, and  all  the  fnry  of  the  waves  of  wrath 
only  consolidate  its  strength.  Our  Aric  ol 
Salvation  is  the  Mighty  God. 

*  Onward  then,  and  fear  m4f 

Children  of  the  Day  t 
Tor  His  word  shall  nevei^ 

Never  pass  away  1 " 

Aotiyityl  Yer.  17.  Doubtless  the  Anl^ 
dQuvians  were  useful  in  aiding  righteous  Noah 
to  construct  the  ark  for  the  saving  of  his  house^ 
while  they  themselves  perished  in  the  flood — 
dinging,  perchance,  to  the  sides,  or  clutching 
the  keel  of  the  vessel  as  it  floated  serenely  on 
its  way.  The  scaffolding,  says  one,  is  useful 
in  the  erection  of  the  building;  but»  oonsti- 
tnting  no  essential  part  of  the  structure,  it  is 
removed  when  the  edifice  is  compete.  Reli- 
gious activity  is  not  salvation.  Working  for 
Jesus  is  not  necessarily  living  in  Jesus.  An 
individual  engaged  in  religious  work  may  ba 
useful  in  guidii^  the  steps  of  others,  as  the 
finger-post  planted  midway  between  two  di* 
verging  roads  may  direct  correctly  the  doubt* 
fol  steps  of  the  traveller,  itself  remaining 
stationaiT.  Noah's  neighbours  helped  him  to 
iolfil  God's  command — aided  him  m  securing 
salvation ;  yet  they  never  kept  Grod's  statutes 
themselves,  and  never  soooeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  Deluge. 

**  In  vain  the  tallest  sons  of  pride 
Fled  from  the  dose  pursuing  waTtt.* 

Flood  of  Waters  I  Ver.  17.  Mytholcffy 
tells  how  Jupiter  burned  with  anger  at  the 
wickedness  of  the  iron  age.  Having  summoned 
a  council  of  the  gods,  he  addressed  them — 
setting  forth  the  awful  condition  of  the  things 
upon  the  earth,  and  announcing  his  determina* 
tion  to  destroy  all  its  inhabitants.  He  took  a 
thunderbolt,  and  was  about  to  launch  it  upon 
the  world,  to  destroy  it  by  fire,  when  he  be- 
thought himself  that  it  might  enkinffle  the 
heavens  also.  He  then  resolved  to  drown  it 
by  making  the  donds  poor  out  torrents  of 
rain : — 

«<^ithhisdench'dflrt 
He  squeezed  the  clouds : 
Then,  with  his  maoe,  the  monardi  stmbk  the 

ground; 
With  inward  trembling  earth   lacdved  the 

wound. 
And  rising  streams  a  ready  paassge  f  omid.''«> 

Ovid. 


WilftdBUndnaMl    Yer.  S3.    Hoseasays: 

Gray  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  him,  yet 
he  knoweth  it  not  Old  age  steals  on,  and  we 
are  insensible  of  its  encroachment  The  hair 
is  silvered— the  eye  loses  its  lustr»— the  limbs 
lack  elasticity ;  and  yet  we  take  no  thought  of 
time.   He  knoweth  it  not   Nor  doo««  he  desire 
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to  know  It.  Some  Individnalf  would  efface 
each  new  mark  of  growing  yean,  and  shrink 
from  every  sad  memento  of  approaching  senility 
— as  if  ignoranoe  of  the  fact  would  arrest  the 
march  of  time,  and  each  evidence  of  its  ravages 
obliterated  would  win  back  the  springtide  of 
youth.  These  men  loved  not  Noah  for  re- 
minding them  of  their  gradual  declension  in 
moral  vigour,  and  of  the  rapidly  approaching 
hour  when  moral  death  in  aggravated  form 
would  close  this  decay.  And  when  they  saw 
him  busily  employed  in  preparing  the  ark,  how 
much  ridicule  they  heaped  upon  this  "obedient 
servant  of  God,"  until 

"  The  clcmda  went  floating  on  their  fatal  way." 

—ProcUr. 

BlUel  Ter.  8S.  There  wae  a  sculptor 
onoe  who  made  a  famous  shield,  and  among 
the  flowers  and  scrolls  which  adorned  it  he 
engraved  hie  own  name,  so  that  whoever 
looked  upon  the  ahield  would  be  mre  to  see  tt^ 


Mid  know  who  made  it.  Some  people  tried  to 
erase  the  name,  but  they  found  that  the  man 
had  put  in  the  letters  so  cleverly  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  take  out  erne  letter  witliout 
spoiling  the  whole  shield.  Just  so  is  it  with 
the  Bible  and  the  name  "  Jesus.*  Henoe  that 
aged  ambassador's  counsel  to  his  younger 
brother  was  full  of  potenoy  and  truth :  There 
are  hundreds  of  roads  to  our  great  English 
metropolis,  so  that  no  matter  what  point  of  the 
compass  you  start  from,  you  will  fhid  that  all 
bring  you  to  London  ;  and  there  are  hundreds 
of  truths  in  the  Bible,  and  no  matter  what 
part  of  that  holy  book  yon  take  up,  it  ought  to 
lead  you  to  Chnst.  But  as  there  are  side-roads,  - 
and  what  John  Bunyan  calls  "  bye-paths,"  so 
take  care  that  you  do  not  as  a  preacher  wander 
from  the  road  of  truth,  otherwise  your  sennon 
will  never  reach  to  the  **  Crudiied  One  "«- 

''  Who  stiU  for  erring,  guilty  man, 
A  Saviour's  pity  shows ; 
While  still  His  bleeding  heart  is  touched 
With  memoiy  of  our  wamJ^^BoHtoML 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Cbitioal  Nona.— 1  Sigliteoiii.]  The  radical  notion  of  this  important  word  in  Hebrew  is, 
by  Oesenius  and  Davies,  affirmed  to  be  that  of  "straightnees,"  the  quality  of  going  evenly  and 
mrectly  to  the  end  aimeid  at ;  but,  by  Ftlrst,  is  taken  to  be  '*  firmness,  hardness,  hence  strength, 
victorioosness."  Either  conception  is  interesting,  and  well  fitted  to  give  food  for  reflection.  It 
is,  perhaps,  still  more  significant  thi^t  Ffirst  regu^is  the  adjective  tmd-diq  as  derived  from  the 
PiKL  conjugation  of  tsa-^Lhaq  viz.  tziddiq,  which  signifies  "  to  justify,  make  appear  just,  declare 
just  ;**  and,  henoe,  gives  to  the  adjective  something  of  the  same  forensic  force,  "justified.'*  The 
evangelical  importance  of  this  can  scarcely  be  overstated.  And  there  are  other  critical  and 
general  reasons  which  may  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  this  account  of  the  formation  of 
the  word  tzaddiq.  1.)  The  use  of  the  "verb  of  becoming"  (ha-yah)  in  ch.  vL  9,  should  be  noticed : 
**  Noah  had  become  a  righteous  and  oompleto  man.**  He  had  beeotne  so — ^how  t  2)  The  writer 
to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  xi  7)  says  that  Noah  **  became  heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is  hv  faith.* 
Plainly  then  Noah  was  justified  hy  faith.  From  this  point  of  view  we  can  welcome  the  oom- 
ment  of  Murphy :  "  To  be  just  is  to  be  right  in  point  of  law,  and  thereby  entitled  to  all  the 
blessings  of  the  acquitted  and  justified.  When  applied  to  the  cniilty,  this  epithet  implies  pardon 
of  sin,  among  other  benefits  of  grace.  It  also  presupposes  that  spiritual  change  by  which  the 
soul  returns  from  estrangement  to  reconciliation  wiUi  Grod.  Hence  Noah  is  not  only  just  bat 
perfect :" — perhaps  we  might  more  exactly  say,  "  complete,'*  "  ready."  He  was  ready  for  the 
future,  ready  for  the  flood  ;  it  was  meet  that  he  should  escape  the  flood,  and  become  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  new  world.  From  this  point  of  view,  we  can  apprize  the  dicta  of  those  who  pre- 
stime  to  attempt  to  set  the  Bible  against  itself  by  affirming  that  this  story  of  Noah  knows 
nothing  of  a  fall  I— IL  Great  deep.]  •*  The  great  abyss— the  mighty  roaring  deep  :"  Heb.  t ' 
—same  word  as  in  (Jen.  i  2,  Prov.  viii.  24,  &a  :  Sept  and  Vulg.  "  abyss."  Broken  up.]— Or, 
"  burst  open. — ^Windows.]  Prop.  **  the  latticed,  enclosed ;  hence  gen.  window,  flood-gate  ;**  but 
Sept.  "waterfalls."— 16.  Shut  hunin.!  Lit  "Then  does  Jehovah  shut  up  round  about  him." 
How  touchingly  beautiful  I  "  Then  * — a  closing  act,  as  when  a  mother  doses  up  about  her  dear 
ones  for  the  night:  "Jehovah,"— the  God  of  covenant  grace,  the  Becoming  One,  ever  beooming 
some  further  and  something  fresh  to  those  who  trust  in  him.  It  is  He  who  pecf omis  this  gmo^ 
fnl  and  gracious  act^ 
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MAIN  ffOMTUTTOS  OF  TEB  PAnABRAPff.^Tmm  1— lt» 
Thb  Abk  Completed  ;  on,  thb  Terminatiov  or  dbfinitb  Moral  Sbbvioi. 

The  ark  was  now  finished,  and  Noah  was  commanded  to  enter  it  Unless  the 
good  man  had  obeyed  the  Divine  call  and  gone  with  his  family  into  the  ark,  all 
his  laboor  would  have  been  in  vain,  he  would  have  perished  in  the  deluge. 
Christian  service  makes  many  demands,  and  to  fail  in  one,  is  often  to  fail  in 
all,  it  needs  great  fidelity  and  care  from  the  time  the  first  board  of  the  ark  is 
placed,  till  the  last  nail  is  struck,  and  the  door  is  shut  by  heaven.  It  is  not 
enough  for  roan's  salvation  that  provision  is  made  for  it,  he  must,  by  practical 
and  personal  effort,  avail  himself  of  it,  or  he  will  perish  within  its  reacn.  The 
completion  of  the  ark  was  :-* 

L  The  termination  of  an  arduous  work.  Now  for  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  Noah  had  been  engaged  in  building  this  wondrous  floating  chest 
in  which  he  and  his  family  were  to  be  sheltered  during  the  impending  deluge: — 
1.  This  termination  would  be  a  relirf  to  his  physical  energies.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  building  of  this  ark  was  a  great  tax  upon  the  physical 
energy  of  Noah,  it  would  involve  the  putting  fortli  of  every  muscular  activity 
within  him,  and  day  by  day  he  would  go  home  wearied  with  his  toil.  And  thoa 
had  been  repeated  day  bv  day  for  over  a  century  of  time.  Surely  then  the  end 
of  the  enterprise  would  be  gladly  welcomed  by  him  as  a  relief  from  such 
constant  and  arduous  labour.  And  frequently  the  service  of  God  requires  great 
physical  energy  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is  entrusted,  it  often  requires  a 
strong  body  as  well  as  a  strong  soul  to  do  the  work  of  God  eflSciently,  and 
hence  its  triumphant  finish  is  welcome  to  the  tired  manhood.  For  the 
divinity  of  the  service  is  no  guarantee  against  the  fatigue  experienced  in 
the  lowest  realm  of  work.  The  activities  of  men  weary  in  spiritual  service  as 
in  the  most  material  duties  of  life.  Moral  service  has  a  material  side,  for 
though  it  requires  faith  in  God  as  a  primary  condition,  it  also  requires  the 
building  of  the  ark,  and  it  is  here  that  fatigue  overtakes  the  good  man.  llils 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  mortal  circumstances,  and  in  heaven  will  be 
superseded  by  an  endurance  which  shall  never  tire.  2.  This  termination  wotM 
be  a  reli^  to  his  mental  anxieties.  Truly  the  building  of  the  ark  in  such  times, 
nnder  such  conditions,  and  with  the  thoughts  which  must  have  been  supremely 
potent  within  the  mind  of  Noah,  would  be  a  great  mental  anxiety  to  him.  He 
would  not  contemplate  the  mere  building  of  tne  ark  in  itself,  but  in  its  relation 
to  the  world  which  was  shortly  to  be  destroyed.  The  moral  condition  of  those 
around  would  be  a  continued,  pain  to  him.  Then  in  the  building  of  the  ark, 
he  would  require  all  his  mental  energies,  so  that  he  might  work  out  the  design 
given  to  him  by  God,  that  he  might  mi^e  the  best  use  of  his  materials,  and 
that  he  might  so  control  those  who  joined  him  in  his  labour  that  they  might 
continue  to  do  so  to  the  end.  It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  get  fellow-helpers 
in  so  unpopular  a  task,  hence  his  anxiety  to  retain  those  he  had.  In  fact,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  in  these  days  to  estimate  the  mental  anxiety  through  which 
this  good  man  passed  during  these  years  of  extraordinary  service ;  hence  we 
can  imagine  the  completion  of  the  ark  would  be  a  welcome  relief.  The  service 
of  the  Christian  life  does  involve  much  anxiety  as  to  the  rectitude  of  the 
conscience,  and  the  bearing  of  its  issue  upon  our  etemid  destiny,  and  especially 
when  it  is  connected  with  the  retributions  of  God.    Its  completion  in  heaven 
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will  be  a  glad  relief  to  the  anxious  soqL  8.  Its  terminaium  would  inspire  a 
sad  but  holy  pride  within  his  heart.  When  Noah  saw  the'  ark  completed  before 
him  in  its  rude  strength,  we  can  ima^ne  that  a  feeling  of  sacred  pride  would 
arise  within  his  heart,  but  soon  would  sorrow  mingle  with  it  as  he  thought  of 
the  doom  so  near  at  hand,  which  would  sweep  the  unholy  multitudes,  and, 
amongst  them,  some  of  his  o\vn  relatives,  into  a  watery  grave.  And  so  Christian 
service  often  reviews  its  work,  its  calm  faith,  it«  patient  energy,  and  its  palpable 
result,  with  sacred  joy,  but  when  it  is  associated  with  the  judgments  of  heaven 
upon  the  unp:odly,  the  joy  merges  into  grief  and  prayer.  The  best  moral 
workman  cannot  stand  unmoved  by  his  ark,  when  he  contemplates  the  delude 
soon  to  overtake  the  degenerate  crowds  around,  whom  he  would  fain  persuade 
to  participate  in  the  rehige  he  has  built.  Thus  we  see  that  the  completion  of 
service  is  the  end  of  arduous  work,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  rest  of  the  ark.  But 
this  rest  is  only  comparative  and  temporary.  Providende  never  allows  a  great 
soul  to  be  lon^  idle.  There  is  too  much  in  the  world  for  it  to  do,  and  there  are 
but  few  to  do  it.     There  is  only  one  Noah  in  a  crowd. 

n.  The  indication  of  abounding  mercy.  ''  For  yet  seven  days,  and  I  will 
cause  it  to  rain  upon  frhe  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  &c.,  (v.  4).  Here 
we  find  that  God  did  not  send  the  flood  upon  the  ancient  and  degenerate  world 
immediately  the  ark  was  built,  but  gave  seven  days  interval  between  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ark  and  the  outpouring  of  the  final  and  terrible  doom ;  in  this 
we  see  a  beautiful  and  winning  pattern  of  the  Divine  mercy.  The  sinners  of 
the  age  had  already  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  years' warning,  and  had  taken 
no  heed  of  it,  yet  God  lingers  over  them  with  tender  compassion,  as  though  He 
would  rather  their  salvation  even  yet.  Even  now  they  might  have  entered  the 
ark  had  any  been  so  disposed.  Thus  the  completion  of  the  ark  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  sublime  manifestation  of  the  compassion  of  God  toward  the  sinner. 
And  so  the  moral  service  of  the  good,  when  retributive  in  its  character,  is 
generally  the  time  when  Divine  mercy  makes  its  last  appeal  to  those  who  are 
on  the  verge  of  the  second  death.  1.  7  his  indication  of  mercy  was  unique. 
Its  occasion  was  unique.  Neither  before  or  since  has  the  world  been  threatened 
with  a  like  calamity.  And  the  compassion  itself  was  alone  in  its  beauty  and 
meaning.  2.  Ihis  indication  of  mercy  was  pathetic.  3.  This  indication  of 
mercy  was  rejected.  The  people  regarded  not  the  completion  of  the  ark,  they 
heeded  not  the  mercy  which  would  have  saved  them  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

ni.  The  signal  for  a  wondrous  phenomenon. — "  Of  clean  beasts,  and  of 
beasts  that  are  not  clean,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  everything  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth,  there  went  in  two  and  two  unto  Noah  into  the  ark."  (Vs.  8,  9). 
Soon  upon  the  completion  of  the  ark,  the  animals  which  are  to  be  preserved 
from  the  ravages  of  the  deluge,  are  guided  by  an  unseen  but  Divine  hand,  to 
the  ark  A  powerful  and  similar  instinct  takes  possession  of  all,  and  guides  them 
to  the  scene  of  their  intended  safety.  Some  critics  are  unable  to  account  for 
this  strange  phenomenon,  they  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  animals  of 
varied  dispositions  and  habits  should  thus  be  brought  together.  This  was  the 
design  of  God,  and  was  no  doubt  accomplished  by  His  power.  And  so  the 
completion  of  christian  service  is  often  followed  by  the  most  wondrous  and 
inexplicable  events,  strange  to  men,  understood  by  the  good,  arranged  by  God. 
Who  can  predict  the  mysterious  phenomena  which  shall  follow  the  completion 
of  all  the  christian  service  of  life ;  then  the  elements  will  melt  with  fervent  heat, 
and  the  rocks  will  cover  the  world  in  their  ruins! 

IV.  The  Prophecy  of  an  important  fatnre.— The  completion  of  the  ark,  and 

the  entrance  of  Noah  and  his  family  into  it,  is  a  prophecy  of  important  things 

to  come,  when  the  ark  of  the  world's  salvation  shall  be  finisned,  when  the 

last  soul  shall  have  entered,  and  when  eternity  shall  take  the  place  of  time. 
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Then  Christ  shall  yield  up  the  tokens  of  His  mediatorial  office  to  the  Father  of 
the  nmyerse,  the  good  shall  enter  into  their  eternal  safety,  and  the  threatened 
retribution  shall  come  upon  the  wicked.  Lessons  :  1.  Lit  tlie  good  anticipats 
the  time  when  all  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  moral  service  shall  be  at  an  end. 
2.  Let  them  contemplate  the  joy  of  successful  sevvice  for  God.  3.  Let  them  enter 
into  all  the  meaning  and  phenomena  of  christian  service. 


8UGQESTI7B  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSEt 


GoD*8  Ihyttation  to  thb  Familibs 
OP  THB  Good. 

Verse  1.  L  Thatthefetmiliesofthe 
good  are  exposed  to  moral  danger* 
They  live  in  a  degenerate  world  which 
is  threatened  by  the  retributions  of 
tiod  ;  they  are  surrounded,  in  all  the 
enterprises  and  relations  of  life,  by 
unholy  companions  ;  they  are  charmed 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  world ;  tlie> 
are  tempted  by  the  things  they  see,  and 
their  moral  welfare  is  imperilled  bythe 
tumult  of  unhappy  circumstances. 
Especially  are  the  youn^  members  of 
the  families  of  the  good  exposed  to 
moral  danger,  through  the  vile  pub- 
lications of  the  press,  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  age,  and  through  the 
passionate  impulses  of  their  own 
hearts.  1.  This  danger  is  imminent. 
8.  It  is  alarming.  3.  It  should  be 
fully  recognised.  4.  It  should  be  vro- 
vided  aaainst.  Gbd  sees  the  perils  to 
which  the  fSBonilies  of  the  good  are 
exposed  through  the  conditions  of  their 
earthly  life  and  temporal  drcum- 
stances. 

n.  That  fhe  fiunilies  of  fhe  good 
are  inyitad  to  moral  safety.  1.  They 
are  invited  to  this  safety  after  their 
own  effort^  in  liarmony  with  the  Divine 
puTj^ose  concerning  them.  Noah  and  his 
family  had  built  the  ark  of  safety  they 
were  invited  to  enter.  They  were  not 
indolent  in  their  desire  to  be  saved  from 
the  coming  storm.  And  so,  there  is  a 
part  which  all  pious  families  must 
take,  a  plan  with  which  they  must 
co-operate  before  they  have  any  right 
to  anticipate  the  Divine  help.  The 
parent  who  does  not,  by  all  the  means 
in  his  j)ower,  seek  the  moral  safety  of 
his  children,  by  judicious  overaight, 
and  by  prayerful  instruction,  cannot 


exjpect  God  to  open  a  door  into  any 
ark  of  safety  for  them.  He  can  only 
expect  that  they  will  be  amongst  the 
lost  in  the  coming  deluge.  1.  The 
purpose  concerning  them  was  Divine  in 
authority.  2.  It  was  merciful  in  its 
intention.  3.  It  was  sufficient  to  %ts 
design.  This  purpose  of  salvation 
toward  Noah  and  his  family  was  from 
heaven;  men  can  only  keep  their  families 
from  the  evil  of  the  world  as  they  are 
Divinely  instructed.  It  was  fiill  of 
mercy  to  the  entire  family  circle,  and 
exhibited  the  wonderous  providence  of 
God  in  His  care  for  the  families  of  the 
good. 

in.  That  the  fiunilies  of  the  good 
should  be  immediate  in  their  response 
to  the  Divine  regard  for  their  safety. 
How  often  do  we  see  amongst  the 
children  of  the  best  parents  an  utter 
disregard  of  all  religious  claims;  it  may 
be  that  the  parents  have  not  sought 
to  turn  the  feet  of  their  children 
toward  the  ark. 

Thb  Housb  in  thb  Abx. 

I.  An  exhibition  of  Divine  care. 
It  was  entirely  an  exhibition  of  Divine 
care  that  the  ark  was  built  and  in 
readiness  for  this  terrible  emergency, 
as  Noah  would  never  have  built  it 
but  for  the  command  of  (Jod.  So 
when  we  see  a  whole  family  walking  in 
the  paths,  and  enjoying  the  moral 
safety,  of  religion  we  cannot  but  be- 
hold and  admire  the  manifold  mercy 
and  care  of  God. 

n.  A  manifestation  of  parental 
love.  Parents  sometimes  say  that  they 
love  their  children,  and  certainly  they 
strive  to  surround  them  with  all  the 
temporal  comforts  of  life,  and  yet 
neglect   their  eternal  welfare.     How 
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is  such  neglect  compatible  with 
real  love  ?  A  pareirt  wliose  love  for 
his  cliildren  is  true  and  worthy,  will 
manifest  it  by  a  supreme  effort  to 
awaken  within  them  desires  and 
thoughts  after  God  and  purity. 

in.  The  ideal  and  joy  of  domestie 
life.  When  the  entire  family  and 
household  is  in  the  ark  of  moral  safety, 
then  domestic  life  reaches  its  highest 
ditrnity,  its  truest  beauty,  and  its 
fullest  joy.  Is  your  house  in  the 
ark? 

Tbub  Moral  Reotitudb. 
"  For  thee  liave  I  seen  righteous  be^ 
fere  me  in  this  generation,'* 

I.  True  moral  rectitude  maintained 
in  degenerate  times.  Noah  had  re- 
tained his  integrity  of  soul  when  the 
world  beside  him  was  impure.  A  pure 
soul  can  maintain  its  integrity  against 
the  multitude  who  go  to  do  eviL 
Sinful  companions  and  degenerate 
times  are  no  excuse  for  faltering  moral 
goodness.  The  goodness  of  Noah  was 
(1)  Meal.    (2)  Uniqus.    (3)  Stalwart. 

II.  True  moral  rectitude  observed  by 
Cted.  1.  It  is  personally  observed  by 
God.  "For  thee  have  1  seen  righteous 
before  me."  Though  the  Divine  Being 
has  the  vast  concerns  of  the  great  uni- 
verse to  watch  over,  yet  He  has  the 
disposition  and  the  time  to  observe 
sohtary  monl  goodness.  God's  eye  is 
always  upon  the  good,  to  mark  the 
bright  unfolding  of  their  daily  life. 
2.  It  was  observed  by  God  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  age  in  which  the  good  man 
lived.  "In  this  generation."  The 
darkness  of  the  a^e  enhanced  the  lustre 
of  Noah's  rectitude.  Every  good  man's 
life  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  age 
and  community  in  which  its  lot  has  fal- 
len. No  man  liveth  unto  himself.  We 
should  serve  our  generation  by  the 
will  of  God. 

III.  Trae  moral  rectitude  rewarded 
by  Ood.  1.  Meuoarded  by  distinct 
commendation.  God  calls  Noah  a 
righteous  nuuL    And  to  be  designated 
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such  by  the  infallible  Judge  were  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  honour  for  the 
human  souL  2.  Rewarded  by  do- 
mestic  safety.  The  moral  rectitude  of 
the  ^ood  exerts  a  saving  and  protec- 
tive influence  on  all  their  domestic  rela- 
tionships. It  environs  the  home  with 
the  love  of  heaven.  Are  you  a  right- 
eous man,  not  before  men,  but  in  the 
sight  of  God  ? 

1.  God  speaks  to  the  good.  2.  About 
their  families.    3.  About  their  security. 

A  righteous  man : — 1.  A  pattern. 

2.  A  possibility.  3.  A  prophecy.  4.  A 
benediction. 

A  righteous  man  : — 1.  Heaven's  re- 
presentative.    2.    The  world's  hero. 

3.  The  safety  of  home. 

The  call  itself  is  very  kind,  like  that 
of  a  tender  father  to  his  children,  to 
come  in-doors  when  he  sees  uight  or  a 
storm  coming,  come  thou,  and  all  thy 
house,  that  small  family  which  thou 
hast,  into  the  ark.  Observe  Noah  did 
not  go  into  the  ark  till  God  bade  him  ; 
though  he  knew  it  was  designed  for  his 
place  of  refuge,  yet  he  waited  for  a 
renewed  command,  and  had  it.  It  is 
very  comfortable  to  follow  the  calls  of 
Providence,  and  to  see  God  going 
before  us  in  every  step  we  take. — 
(Henry  and  Scott.) 

Commands  for  duty  Jehovah  giveth, 
that  flis  servants  may  see  the  per- 
formance of  His  promise. 

The  use  of  means  must  be,  as  well 
as  having  means,  in  order  to  salvation. 

All  souls  appointed  to  salvation  must 
enter  the  ark. 

Providence  of  grace  maketh  souls 
righteous  by  looking  on  them.  It 
giveth  what  it  seeth. 

That  is  righteousness  indeed  which 
standeth  before  God's  face. 

Verses  2,  3.  It  is  God's  prerogative 
only  to  judge  creatures  clean  or  un- 
clean. 

The  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean 
among  creatures  is  from  special  use,  not 
from  nature. 

Clean  and  unclean  creatures  have 
their  preservation  from  the  word  ol 
God. 

The  certain  number  of  creatures  if 
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given  by  God  in  the  preBervation  of 
them. 

God's  aim  is  in  seven  to  two,  that 
he  wonld  have  cleanness  outgrow  un- 
cleanness. 

Beasts  and  fowls  of  heaven  are  God's 
care,  to  keep  them  for  man. 

This  is  plainly  not  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  a  difference  between  clean  and 
unclean  beasts.  The  distinction  is 
spoken  of  as,  before  this  time,  fami- 
liarly known  and  recognized.  And 
what  was  the  ground  of  this  distinc- 
tion ?  ^  It  could  not  certainly  be  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  the  beasts  them- 
selves, for  we  now  regturd  them  all  in- 
discriminately as  on  the  same  footing, 
and  we  have  undoubted  Divine  war- 
rant for  doinff  so.  Nor  could  it  be 
anything  in  their  comparative  fitness 
for  being  used  as  food,  for  animal  food 
was  not  yet  allowed.  The  distinction 
could  have  respect  only  to  the  rite  of 
sacrifice.  Hence  arises  another  irre- 
sistible argument  for  the  Divine  o'igin 
and  the  Divine  authoritv  of  that  rite, 
and  a  proof  also  of  the  substantial 
identity  of  the  patriarchal  and  the 
Mosaic  institutions.  The  same  stand- 
ing ordinance  of  animal  sacrifice — and 
the  same  separation  of  certain  classes 
of  animals  firom  others  as  alone  being 
dean  and  proper  for  that  puTX)06e — 
prevailed  in  both.  The  religion,  in 
fact,  in  its  faith  and  in  its  woirahip  was 
exactly  the  same.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, in  the  order  given  to  save  so 
many  of  these  clean  beasts,  there  may 
have  been  regard  had  to  the  liberty 
which  was  to  be  granted  to  man  i^r 
the  flood  to  use  them  for  food,  as  well 
as  to  the  necessity  of  their  being  a 
supply  of  sacrifices.  And  in  general, 
theclean  beasts,  and  especially  thefowls, 
were  those  which  it  was  most  import- 
ant for  the  speedy  replenishing  and 
(quickening  of  the  earth,  to  keep  alive 
in  the  greatest  numbers.— (i>r.  Cand- 
IMJ 

Natural  propagation  by  sexes  is  the 
ordinance  of  God. 

God  giveth  the  quickening  power  to 
all  creatures  on  the  earth. 

God  warns  in  season  whom  he  means 
loi 


Tub  Divinb  Thrbat  of  Destbuotion. 

Verse  4.  I. Verysoonto  be  ezeeuted. 
"  For  yet  seven  days,*'  etc.  The 
delude,  which  had  been  predicted  for 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
was  near  at  hand.  The  immediate 
preparations  were  being  completed. 
Goas  threats  of  judgment  upon  the 
sin  of  man  are  frequent,  and  repeated 
at  important  intervals.  In  one  brief 
period  the  world  would  become  silent 
as  the  tomb.  Yet  there  was  time  for 
SEkfety. 

n,  yerj  meroiftil  in  its  oommence- 
ment.  **  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  upon 
the  eartL"  Thus  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  were  not  to  be  broken  up  at 
the  onset,  there  was  to  be  a  progress 
in  the  impending  doom.  The  judg- 
ments of  God  are  gradual  in  their 
severitv.  Even  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  rain  there  would  be  time  to 
repent  How  men  reject  the  mercy 
of  God, 

m  Very  terrible  in  its  destmo- 
tion.  **And  every  living  substance 
that  I  have  made  will  I  destroy  firom 
off  the  face  of  the  earth."  1.  The 
destruction  was  determined.  2.  The 
destruction  was  universal.  8.  The  des- 
truction was  piteous.  If  we  could 
have  surveyed  the  universal  ruin,  how 
forcibly  should  we  have  seen  the  retri- 
butive providence  of  God  and  the 
fearful  ctestiny  of  sin. 

IV.  Very  significant  in  its  indica- 
tion. Men  appeal  to  the  Fatherhood 
of  Gk>d  as  a  reason  why  the  wicked 
should  not  meet  with  continuedpunish- 
ment  in  the  future ;  what  do  they  say 
about  the  punishment  which  was  in- 
flicted upon  the  world  in  olden  times  ? 
Men  might  have  argued  that  such  a 
destruction  would  be  repug^nant  to  the 
Divine  Fatherhood.  Yet  it  occurred. 
And  what  if  the  continued  punish- 
ment of  the  finally  impenitent  should 
ultimately  prove  to  be  a  £em^7 

Thb  Obedienob  of  Noah  to  chb 

Commands  of  God. 
Verse  5.    I.  It  was  obedience  ren- 
dered under  the  most  trying  circnm* 
itanoes.    Noah  was  now  on  the  thresh 
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hold  of  the  doom  threatened  upon  the 
degenerate  world.  He  knew  it  God 
had  told  him.  The  good  man's  heart 
was  sad.  He  was  full  of  wonder  in 
reference  to  what  would  he  his  future 
experiences.  He  had  not  succeeded  as 
a  preacher.  He  had  no  converts  to 
share  the  safety  of  his  ark.  But  these 
sentiments  of  grief  and  wonder  did 
not  interrupt  ms  loyal  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  God.  His  earnest 
labours  ^ve  him  little  time  to  indulge 
the  feelings  of  his  heart.  He  walked 
by  faith  and  not  by  feeling  or  sight 

n.  it  was  obedience  rendered  in 
the  most  arduous  work.  It  was  no 
easy  task  in  which  Noah's  obedience 
was  remarkable.  His  was  not  nierely 
the  obedience  of  the  ordinary  Christian 
life ;  but  it  was  the  obedience  of  a  saint- 
ly hero  to  a  special  and  Divinely-given 
duty.  He  had  obeved  God  in  build- 
ing the  ark  ;  he  had  now  to  obey  Him 
in  furnishing  it  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  future.  His  obedience  was  co- 
extensive with  his  duty. 

m.  It  was  obedience  rendered  in 
the  most  heroic  manner.  Noah  was 
a  man  capable  of  long  and  brave  en- 
durance ;  the  energies  of  his  soul  were 
equal  to  the  t^s  of  heaven.  It  re- 
quired a  brave  man  to  act  in  these 
circumstances. 

Old  Aqb. 

Verse  6.  I.  Sublime  in  its  rectitude. 
Noah  was  now  advancing  into  old  a^e. 
Yet  as  his  physical  energy  declines,  the 
moral  fortitudeof  his  nature  is  increased. 
He  was  righteous  before  God.  He  was 
a  pattern  to  men  in  wicked  times.  He 
was  an  obedient  servant  of  the  Eternal. 
The  purity,  strength,  and  nobleness  of 
his  character  were  brought  out  by  the 
wondrous  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  called  to  be  the  chief  actor. 

II.  Aotive  in  its  faith.  Noah  be- 
lieved God.  Believed  His  word  con- 
cerning the  threatened  doom.  He 
relied  upon  the  character  and  per- 
fections of  God.  Thus  faith  was  the 
sustaining  principle  of  his  energetic 
souL  And  but  for  it  his  advancing 
age  would  not  have  been  so  grand  and 
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dignified  as  it  wa&  Faith  in  God  if 
the  dignity  of  the  aged. 

m.  EventM  in  its  historr.  The 
entire  life,  but  especially  the  advancing 
age  of  Noah,  was  eventful.  The  build- 
ing of  the  ark.  The  occurrences  of 
the  flood.  Men  sometimes  become 
heroes  in  their  old  age.  The  greatest 
events  come  to  them  late  in  me.  So 
it  was  with  Noah. 

IV.  Befi;al  in  its  blessing.  Noah 
was  blessed  with  the  favour  of  Heaven, 
with  the  commendation  of  God,  and 
with  safety  in  wondrous  times  of  peril 
Old  age,  when  obedient  to  the  command 
of  God,  is  sure  to  be  rich  in  benediction. 
It  shall  never  lack  due  reward  from 
approving  heaven. 

PopuLAA  Reasons  for  ▲  Beligious 
Life. 

Verse  7.  "  Because  of  the  waters  of 
the  flood**  There  are  many  motives 
urging  men  to  seek  the  safety  of  their 
souls. 

I.  Because  religion  is  commanded. 
Some  men  are  good,  because  God 
requires  moral  rectitude  from  all  His 
creatures,  they  feel  it  right  to  be  pure. 
They  wish  to  be  happy,  and  they  find 
that  the  truest  happmess  is  the  out- 
come of  goodness. 

Ilk  Because  others  are  Beligious. 
Multitudes  are  animated  by  a  desire 
to  cultivate  a  good  life  because  their 
comrades  do.  They  enter  the  ark 
because  of  the  crowds  that  are  seen 
wending  their  way  to  its  door. 

III.  Because  religion  is  a  safety. 
We  are  told  that  Noah's  family  went 
into  the  ark  "  because  of  the  waters  of 
the  flood."  Many  only  become  reli- 
gious when  they  see  the  troubles  of  life 
coming  upon  them ;  they  regard  piety 
as  a  refuge  firom  peril 

Verse  8 — 10.  Times  of  forbearance 
and  vengeance  are  surely  and  distinctly 
stated  by  God. 

God's  time  of  patience  being  expired 
vengeance  will  come.  "  2  hey  went  in 
two  and  two"  cf  tiieii  own  ac;3ord  by 
divine  instinct    Noah  was  not  put  to 
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the  pains  of  hunting  for    them,  or  fear  nothing.    The  creatures  came  in 

driving  them  in.     Only  he  seem^  to  to  Noah  without  hia  care  and  cost, 

have  been  six  days  in  receiving  and  He  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  take 

disposing  of  them  in  their  several  cells,  them  in  and  place  them  [Trap 


and  fetching  in  food.     Wlien  God  bids  Divine  Threatenings : — 1.  That  they 

us  to  do  this  or  that,  never  stand  to  will  surely  be  executed.     2.  At  the 

cast  perils;    but  set  upon  the  work,  time  announced.    3.  In  the  manner  pre- 

yield  "  the  obedience  of  faith,"  and  dieted.    4.  With  the  result  indicated 

MAIN  E0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAORAPH.^Vetm  11—24. 

The  Deluqb  ;  oe,  thb  JuDaMENTS  op  God  upon  the  Sin  op  Man. 

There  are  some  who  regard  the  deluge  as  the  outcome  of  the  natural  workings 
of  physical  laws,  and  not*  as  a  miraculous  visitation  of  heaven ;  they  intimate 
that  it  was  the  ordinary  result  of  flood  and  rain,  so  common  in  those  Eastern 
climes.  We  think,  howevef,  that  the  supposition  is  far  from  being  satisfactory, 
and  is  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  It  was  evidently  the  result 
of  supernatural  intervention.  The  ordinary  floods  and  rains  of  these  Eastern 
countries  have  never  exercised  such  a  destructive  influence  upon  the  lives  of 
men  and  animals  either  before  or  since.  It  was  unique  in  its^  e£fects.  And 
certainly  if  it  had  been  the  ordinary  outcome  of  natural  laws,  it  would  have 
been  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  true  that  God  sometimes  sends  his  retribu- 
tion througn  the  ordinary  workings  of  nature,  thus  rebuking  and  punishing  the 
sin  of  man ;  but  the  deluge  is  no  instance  of  this  method  of  retribution. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  flood  occurred  about  April ;  certainly  before 
Autumn.  Both  the  time  of  its  advent,  the  efiect  of  its  working,  and  the 
purpose  of  it,  mark  it  as  a  miracle  of  heaven.  As  such  Noah  would  regard  it, 
and  as  such  it  is  full  of  significant  teaching  to  human  soula 

L  That  the  chronology  of  the  Divine  judnneits  is  important,  and  should 
be  carefolly  noted  and  remembered.  "  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's 
life,  in  the  second  month,  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the  same  day  were 
all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  u^,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
o^ned.'*  1.  The  chronology  of  Divine  retribution  is  important  as  a  record  rf 
htstory.  Some  men  are  accustomed  ^  regard  historic  dates  as  of  v^  little 
importance,  as  things  only  to  be  learnt  by  ^e  schoolboy.  And  certain  it  is  that 
dates  are  not  as  important  as  facts  or  principles,  but  they  have  a  significance 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  are  generally  evidences  of  credibility  and  certainty. 
We  cannot  afibrd  to  neglect  them.  History  is  full  of  them.  They  remind  us 
of  great  transactions,  oi  battles  won.  They  are  also  important  in  the  domestic 
life.  They  chronicle  events  both  io^ous  and  sad ;  the  birth  of  a  child,  the 
death  of  a  parent.  They  are  useful  m  the  Church,  either  to  recall  days  of  per- 
secution, acts  of  heroism,  and  times  of  emancipation  from  the  power  of  eviL 
It  is  well  that  the  exact  dates  should  be  assigned  to  the  judgments  of  heaven, 
that  men  may  study  and  remember  them,  and  that  their  anniversary  may  be 
hallowed  by  becoming  reverence  and  prayer.  In  those  primitive  times  the  long 
lives  of  the  greatest  men  were  as  calendars  for  the  chronicle  of  important 
events,  they  denoted  the  progress  of  the  world.  And  it  is  better  to  fasten 
history  to  the  life  of  an  individual  than  to  the  dead  pages  of  a  book,  as 
men  make  the  record  they  chronicle.  We  ought  to  be  more  minute  students  of 
the  histories  of  God,  and  of  His  judgments  upon  the  sin  of  man,  as  they  relate 
to  the  inner  life  of  the  soul,  and  record  a  history  no  unaided  human  pen 
could  write.  2.  Ihe  chronology  of  Divine  retribution  is  important  as  related 
to  tie  moral  life  and  destinies  qf  men.    The  deluge  is  not  merely  a  oold  record 
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of  history,  a  transaction  of  the  hoary  past,  but  an  event  of  more  than  ordmazy 
moral  meaning.  It  contains  a  great  lesson  for  humanity  to  learn,  and  ought  to 
be  the  continued  study  of  men.  It  announces  the  terrible  ruin  which  sin 
irretrievably  works  to  the  life  and  commerce  of  countries  ;  that  it  destroys  a 
multitude  of  lives,  and  renders  the  material  universe  a  desolate  watery  grave. 
It  shows  that  the  judgmeut-s  of  God  are  determined,  and  that  they  are  not 
deterred  by  consequences.  How  many  souls  would  be  hurried  into  an  unwel- 
come eternity  of  woe  by  the  dijuge.  Hence  the  date  of  such  a  calamity  should 
never  be  obliterated  from  the  mind  of  man  ;  but  should  be  the  portal  to  all  the 
^reat  verities  of  which  it  is  the  symbol  3.  T/te  chronology  of  Divine  retribu- 
tion  is  important,  as  the  incidental  parts  of  Scripture  bear  a  relation  to  those  oj 
greater  magnitude.  We  are  not  to  regard  the  events  and  parts  of  Scripture  as 
unrelated  to  each  other  ;  but  as  blending  in  one  sublime  harmony  and  purpose. 
The  blade  of  grass  Is  related  to  the  tree.  The  flower  is  related  to  the  star,  and 
we  are  not  to  neglect  tlie  former  because  it  is  not  of  equsd  size  to  tlie  latter. 
vVe  must  pay  heed  to  the  incidental  and  lesser  portijons  of  sacred  history,  even 
o  its  dates,  aa  parts  of  a  great  and  sacred  whole,  needful  and  useful. 

n.  That  Goa  hath  complete  control  over  all  the  agencies  of  the  material 
aniverse,  and  can  readily  make  them  subserve  the  purpose  of  His  wilL  ''  1')ie 
same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up."  1.  The  Divine 
Being  can  control  the  latent  forces  and  the  unknoum  possibilities  of  the  universe. 
Man  is  ignorant  of  the  grand  and  untoward  possibilities  of  the  created  world. 
He  beholds  things,  announces  their  properties,  defines  their  spheres  of  action, 
proclaims  their  names,  and  vainly  imagines  that  he  has  exhausted  their  capability. 
Thus  he  views  the  sea  and  the  dry  land.  But  the  most  elementary  forms  of 
matter  are  unknown  even  to  the  most  industrious  investigator  and  to  the  most 
learned  in  scientific  discovery.  Men  may  write  books  about  the  wonders  of  the 
great  deep,  but  their  pages  are  as  the  mutterings  of  a  child.  Science  cannot 
tabulate  the  resources  of  the  earth ;  they  are  only  seen  by  the  eye  of  the 
Creator.  They  are  only  responsive  to  the  touch  of  omnipotence.  This  con- 
sideration should  make  men  reverent  in  mood  when  they  speculate  as  to  the 
future  of  the  material  structure  in  which  they  now  reside.  The,  as  yet,  un- 
drilled,  yea,  almost  unknown,  legions  of  the  material  world  are  ready  at  the 
call  of  heaven  to  rebuke  and  punLsh  the  misdoing  of  man.  2.  The  Divine  Being 
can  control  all  the  recognized  and  welcome  agencies  of  the  material  universe,  so 
that  they  shall  be  destructive  rather  than  beneficial.  The  agencies  now  brought 
into  the  service  of  Divine  retribution  were,  m  the  ordinary  method  of  things, 
Ufe-giving  and  life-preserving.  But  immediately  upon  the  behest  of  God  they 
became  most  destructive  in  their  influence.  When  Jehovah  would  reprove  the 
sin  of  man  He  can  easily  change  His  choicest  blessings  into  emissaries  of  pain 
and  grief.  He  can  make  the  fertilizing  waters  to  overflow  their  banks  and  to 
drown  the  world  they  were  intended  to  enrich.  3.  That  the  agencies  of  the 
material  universe  frequently  co-operaie  with  the  providence  qf  Goa.  The  world 
in  which  man  lives  is  so  arranged  that  it  shall  minister  to  his  need,  enrich  his 
commerce,  and  delight  his  soul.  It  was  made  for  man.  But  not  less  was  it  made 
for  God,  primarily  to  be  the  outlet  of  His  loving  heart,  but  often  to  manifest 
His  repugnance  to  moral  evil.  All  the  forces  and  agencies  of  nature  are 
arranged  on  the  side  of  moral  rectitude  under  the  command  of  the  Eternal 
King  of  heaven  and  earth.  They  will  reward  the  good.  They  will  punish  the 
wicked.  They  re-echo  the  voices  of  inspired  trutJi,  The  waters  of  tne  mighty 
deep  catch  their  rhythm  from  the  truth  of  God.  The  Spanish  armada  was 
defeated  by  a  storm  more  than  by  the  arms  of  men.  Providence  is  on  the  side 
of  rectitude  and  truth. 

III.  That  the  retributive  judgments  of  GK>d  are  a  signal  for  the  good  to  enter 
upon  the  safety  provided  for  them.    "  In  the  self-same  day  entered  Noah,  and 
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Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  Noah's  wife,  and  the 
three  wives  of  his  sons  with  them,  into  the  ark."  It  was  not  enough  for  Noah 
to  build  an  ark  for  his  safety  during  the  coming  deluge ;  he  must  also  enter  it 
And  when  the  good  man  saw  the  rain  falling  upon  die  earth,  he  felt  that  the 
threatened  judgment  was  near,  and  that  the  closmg  scenes  had  come  upon  the 
degenerate  multitude.  This  was  the  signal  for  his  final  entrance  into  tne  srk. 
And  so  when  the  predicted  end  of  the  universe  shall  come,  and  all  things  are 
about  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  then  sh^  the  good  enter  into  the  permanent 
enjoyment  of  the  heavenly  rest  and  condition,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  conduct 
will  be  acknowledged.  But  in  that  day  men  will  stand  in  their  own  indivi- 
duality, they  wiU  not  be  saved,  as  were  the  sons  and  relatives  of  Noah,  because 
thejr  lielong  to  pious  familiea  There  will  be  many  holy  parents  in  the  ark,  while 
their  wick^  sons  will  be  carried  away  by  the  great  waters. 

IV«  ThatinDivine  judgments,  theap^enoies  of  retribution,  which  are  destructive 
to  the  wicked,  are  sometimes  effective  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  good. 
*' And  the  waters  increased  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lift  up  above  thi> 
earth."  Thus  we  find  that  the  same  waters  which  were  destructive  to  the 
wicked  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world,  were  in  harmony  with  the  provision 
made  by  Noah,  and  so  enhanced  his  safety  in  these  perUous  times.  And  so 
it  has  sometimes  occurred  that  the  retributive  events  of  Prondence,  which 
have  been  injurious  to  the  sinful,  have  been  a  means  of  benediction  to  the  good. 
The  cloud  may  be  a  guide  to  the  Israelites,  whereas  to  the  ^[yptians  it  may  only 
be  a  great  darkness,  or  a  wild  flame.  The  rod  of  heaven  may  sinite  the  evU 
and  the  good,  but  to  the  latter  it  blossoms  and  brings  forth  fruit. 

V.  That  in  the  retributive  judgments  of  Ood  wicked  men  are  placed  without 
any  means  of  refuse  or  hope.  "And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon 
the  earth ;  and  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven,  were 
covered."  The  degenerate  multitudes  of  that  wicked  age  had  no  method  of 
escape  in  the  time  of  this  terrible  retribution.  They  luul  made  no  provision 
for  the  deluge ;  they  had  rejected  the  warnings  of  Noah.  They  might  climb 
the  tall  trees,  and  ascend  the  high  mountain,  but  the  rising  and  angry  tide  soon 
swept  them  from  their  refuge.  Men  cannot  climb  above  the  reach  of  the 
jud^ent  of  God.  They  can  only  be  saved  in  the  appointed  wa^,  according 
to  uie  Divine  invitation.  Those  who  despise  the  ark  can  be  saved  in  no  other 
manner.  And  so  in  theiudgments  which  shaU  come  upon  the  world  in  its 
last  days,  then  those  who  have  rejected  the  offers  of  mercy  urged  upon  them 
by  a  faithful  gospel  ministry,  will  be  without  hope  and  without  refuge  amidst 
the  terrible  doom. 

YL  That  fhe  measure  and  limits  of  the  retributlYe  judgments  of  Ood  are 
divinely  determined.  "  Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters  prevail"  "  And 
the  watera prevailed  upon  the  ea^rth  an  hundred  and  fifty  days."  The  judgments 
of  God  are  marked  and  definite  as  to  their  duration.  They  are  aetermined 
beforehand  in  this  respect,  and  are  not  left  to  wild  caprice,  or  uncertain  chance. 
The  Divine  Being  determines  how  high  the  waters  shall  rise,  and  how  long 
they  shall  prevail.  He  only  knows  the  entire  meaning  of  sin,  and  therefore 
alone  arranges  its  punishment,  (rod  Imows  the  measure  of  all  human  sorrow. 
Lessons:  1.  TAat  the  judgments  qf  heaven  are  long  predicted,  2.  That  tliby 
are  commonly  r^ected.  3.  Thai  they  are  wqfuUy  certain.  4.  Thai  they  are 
terribly  se^oere.    5.  They  show  the  foUy  of  ein. 

aUQGBSTIVB  COMMBNTS  ON  TBB  YBBSBa. 
Verses  11,  12.    It  is  tho  Spirit's        Admirable  is  God's  providence  in 
purpose  that  the  Church  should  keep     keeping  souls  alive  b^een  watexa 
a  true  chronology  of  Qtid'a  wodfit  «bova  and  beneath. 
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It  is  God'8  word  alone  to  break  and 
bind  the  fountainB  of  the  great  deep, 
shut  and  open  the  windows  of  heaven. 

At  God's  word  heaven  and  the  deep 
are  both  ready  to  destrov  sinners. 

'*  In  the  second  month.  In  April,  as 
it  is  thought,  when  everything  was  in 
its  prime  and  pride ;  birds  Siirping, 
trees  sprouting,  &c.,  nothing  less  look^ 
for  than  a  flood ;  then  God  "  shot  at 
them  with  an  arrow  suddenly,"  (Ps. 
Ixiv.  7),  as  saith  the  PsaJmist.  So 
shall  "  sudden  destruction  "  (1  Thess. 
V.  3)  come  upon  the  wicked  at  the  last 
day,  when  they  least  look  for  it.  So 
the  sun  shone  fair  upon  Sodom  the 
same  day  wherein,  ere  night,  it  was 
teari'ully  consumed.  What  can  be 
more  lovely  to  look  on  than  the  corn- 
field a  day  before  harvest,  or  a  vine- 
yard before  the  vintage  ?— (Zra/y). 

Verses  13 — 15.  An  important  and 
eventful  day:— 1  The  fulfihnent  of 
promise.  2.  The  commencement  of 
retribution.  3.  The  time  of  personal 
safety.  4.  The  occasion  of  £Bunily 
blessing. 

Polygamy  was  not  in  the  chnrch 
saved  from  the  waters. 

Some  of  all  kinds  of  creatures  hath 
God's  goodness  saved  in  the  common 
deluge. 

The  breath  of  life  is  in  God's  hand 
to  give  or  take. 

The  animals: — 1.  Their  number. 
2.  Their  order.    8.  Their  obedience. 

Thb  Dooe  was  Shut. 

Ver.l6.  **AndihtLord9hutkimin;*GeiLyVL 
16.  Koah  could  build  the  ark,  oould  preach  to 
the  people,  could  bear  ail  maimer  of  scorn  and 
contempt,  but  I  conceive,  strong  man  aa  he 
was,  there  was  one  thing  he  could  not  do,  that 
was  to  shut  the  door  of  the  «rk  against  the 
people  who  in  a  few  hours  would  clamour  for 
admittance.  We  can  readily  picture  to  our- 
selves this  great-hearted  man  as  he  receives 
the  last  creature  into  the  ark,  looking  zound 
on  the  crowd  who  wondered  and  scoffed  at  his 
procedure.  There  he  sees  his  old  workmen, 
young  wives  leaning  on  their  strong  husbands  ; 
little  children  playing  with  simple  gladness; 
old  men  and  women  leaning  on  their  staffs ; 
perhaps  distant  roUtives  and  friends.  What 
oonflict  must  have  raged  in  his  bosom  at  the 
thought  of  cutting  them  off  from  the  only 
mttsDM  of  salvatioDf  from  the  awful  and  im- 
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pending  iMm  which  awaited  the  world.  /I 
wu  too  fmtchfor  Noah  to  do,  to  the  Lord  $hiU 
him  in  /  Let  us  meditate  on  the  significance 
ofthisact 

L  It  teaches  ns,  as  Ood  is  the  author  so  also 
is  he  the  finisher  of  our  work.  Gtod  implants 
in  the  mother's  heart  the  desire  to  teach  her 
bhildren  of  Himself,  but  He  must  apply  the 
instruction.  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos 
water,  but  God  must  give  the  increase.  The 
seeker  after  salvation  may  pray,  and  read  the 
word,  and  attend  the  means  of  grace,  but  God 
only  can  save  the  souL  We  may  speak  words 
of  comfort  to  the  distressed,  the  Holy  Spirit 
must  convey  the  message  to  the  heart 

n.  It  teaches  that  they  who  do  His  wOl  shall 
not  go  unrewarded.  Noah  built  the  ark,  so 
God  insures  his  safety  therein.  Paul  may  fear 
lest  after  doing  God*s  wiU  in  preaching  to 
others,  that  he  shaU  be  a  castaway ;  but  he 
has  no  ground  for  alann.  Paul  was  never  less 
like  himself  than  when  he  said  those  words,  or 
rather  when  he  was  distressed  with  that  fear. 
The  righteous  cannot  know  the  misery  of 
rejection.  Those  who  put  their  trust  in  God 
shaU  never  be  confounded. 

in.  It  teaches  that  those  who  do  God's  wVX 
are  preserved  firom  aU  dangers.  The  Lord 
shut  him  in  !  so  that  he  might  not  perpetrate 
any  rash  act.  Had  he  possessed  the  power  of 
opening  the  door,  he  might  have  jeopardized 
the  safety  of  the  whole  family  by  bringing 
down  the  vengeance  of  God.  Noah  s  had  been 
a  critical  position  but  for  this.  Think  of  him 
as  he  hears  the  rush  of  waters ;  the  shrieks  of 
the  drowning ;  the  cries  of  the  young  and  old. 
If  you  had  been  in  his  position,  with  the 
knowledge  you  could  open  the  door,  and  take 
some  in,  would  you  not  have  been  tempted  to  do 
so!  But  Grod  shut  him  in,  and  when  He  diutteth 
no  man  can  open.  So  shaU  God  fortify  the  soul 
at  the  great  day  of  final  judgment  Mothei-s, 
fathers,  children,  shaU  see  their  relatives  cast 
out,  and  yet  be  preserved  from  one  rash  word, 
at  unbelieving  act 

IV.  It  teaches  that  those  who  do  God's  win 
mnstnot  expect  immediate  reward.  Noah  be- 
comes a  prisoner — ^for  five  months  he  had  no 
oommunication  from  God — for  twelve  months 
he  resided  in  the  ark.  But  God  remembered 
Noah  and  brought  him  out  into  a  wealthy 
place. 

V.  It  teaches  that  the  hand  which  aeonretthA 
saint  destroys  the  sinners.  As  God  shut  Noah 
in,  insuring  his  safety,  He  shut  out  the  world 
to  experience  the  fearful  doom  of  their  sin. 
Hereafter  the  door  shaU  be  shut  Om  wkiek 
md4  wiU  you  h€.—{St€m  amd  Twig%,} 

Thb  DrviNB  CoMMAKDa 

Verse  16.  ''As  God  had  am^ 
manded  him.**  L  The  Divine  com* 
mands  are  sev^ro  in  their  reqnirf» 
ments.    Noah  was  required  by  them  to 
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Iraild  an  ark,  which  would  inTolve  him 
in  much  anxiety  and  labour.  He  was 
exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  fanaticism 
of  men  in  so  doing  ;  for  the  commands 
of  (jod  relate  to  uoseen  things  and  to 
fntnre  events,  and  are  not  understood 
by  the  wicked.  The  commands  of 
God  often  impose  a  great  and  con- 
tinuous service,  somewhat  difficult  to 
be  performed.  They  sometimes  place 
men  in  important  and  critical  stations 
of  life. 

IL  The  BlTine  oommands  are  ez- 
tensiye  in  their  requirements.  They 
relate  not  merely  to  the  building  of 
the  adc  as  a  whole,  but  to  every 
minute^  detail  in  the  great  structure  ; 
and  so  in  the  moral  life  of  man,  the 
commands  of  God  have  reference  to 
all  the  little  accidents  of  daily  life. 
They  extend  to  the  entire  manhood — 
to  its  every  sphere  of  action.  If  we 
offend  in  little,  we  are  verily  guilty  of 
sad  disobedience. 

nL  The  Divine  commandi  are  in- 
llnential  to  the  weUetre  of  man. 
Through  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  God,  Noah  was  preserved  from  the 
deluge  ;  and  if  men  would  only  obey 
the  voice  of  God  in  all  things,  they 
would  be  shielded  from  much  harm, 
and  many  perils.  Obedience  renders 
men  safe,  safe  from  the  ^It  of  sin, 
and  from  the  woe  of  Divine  retribu- 
tion. Thus  the  conmiands  of  God, 
though  they  may  involve  arduous 
service  through  many  years,  and  though 
they  extend  to  the  entire  life  of  man, 
are  nevertheless  influential  to  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  wel&re  of  obedient 
souls. 

Ikobsassd  Affliction. 

Verse  17.  "And  the  waters  tn- 
ereased,'*  I.  That  affliction  is  pro- 
gressive in  its  development  and 
severity.  In  the  first  place  the  rain 
is  sent,  then  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  are  broken  up,  and  then  the  nigh 
hills  are  covered  with  water.  "  Deep 
calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy 
waterspouts :  all  thy  waves  and  thy 
billows  are  gone  over  me."  fPs.  42 — 7). 
Sorrow  does   not  generally  advance 


npon  men  all  at  once,  its  cold  wave 
gradually  rises  and  chills  their  hearts. 
Bow  many  souls  in  the  wide  world 
could  write  a  mournful  comment  on 
the  gradual  increase  of  human  grief. 

n.  That  increased  affliction  is  the 
continued  and  effective  discipline  and 
punishment  of  Ood.  The  waters  of 
the  deluge  were  designed  to  extermi- 
nate the  sinfiil  race  which  had  cor- 
rupted the  earth,  and  hence  they 
covered  the  highest  mountains,  that 
all  life  should  be  destroyed.  Aug- 
mented affliction  is  often  occasioned 
by  sin,  and  is  intended  to  punish  and 
remove  it. 

Every  word  of  vengeance  must 
exactly  be  fulfilled  which  Qod  hath 
spoken. 

God's  judgments  are  gradual  on  the 
wicked. 

Waters  of  death  to  some,  are  made 
waters  of  life  to  others  by  tiie  word  of 
God. 

Verses  19—24.  The  bounds  of 
nature  cannot  keep  water  frt>m  destroy- 
ing, when  Gk)d  makes  it  to  overflow. 

Not  a  word  of  God  falls  to  the 
ground  concerning  those  whom  he  ap- 
points to  ruin. 

No  kind  of  life  can  be  exempt  from 
death,  when  wickedness  giveth  up  to 
vengeance. 

The  times  of  increasing  and  per- 
fecting vengeance  are  determined  by 
God.  He  measures  waters  and  num- 
bers days. 

The  almost  solitart  Presebvatiom 
OF  A  Good  Man  from  imminent 

AND  LONO-OONTINUBD  PbRIL. 

Verse  23.  "And  Noah  only  remained 
alive  and  they  that  were  with  him  in 
the  ark." 

I.  Then  moral  goodness  is  sometimes 
a  safeguard  from  the  imminent  perils  of 
Ufe.  The  Christian  Church  is  con- 
stantly being  reminded  that  the  ^ood 
share  the  dangers  and  calamities  of  the 
wicked,  and  that  the  same  event  hap- 
pens to  all  irrespective  of  moral  cha- 
racter. But  this  statement  is  not 
always  true,  for  even  in  the  circum- 
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aUnoeB  of  tbis  life  moral  goodnen  is 
often  a  guarantee  of  safety.  Heavenly 
ministnes  are  ever  attendant  upon  the 
good,  to  keep  them  in  all  tlieir  ways. 
God  often  teDs  good  men  of  the  coming 
woe,  and  also  shows  them  how  to  es- 
cape it.    Parity  is  wisdom. 

IL  Then  moral  goodness  is  lirnally 
honoured  and  rewarded  by  Ood.  Of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  and 
degenerate  world,  many  of  them  illus- 
trious and  socially  great,  only  Noab 
and  his  relatives  were  saved  from  the 
destructive  deluge.  In  this  we  see  the 
true  honour  which  God  puts  upon  the 
good,  as  well  a^s  the  safety  by  which  He 
environs  them.  It  is  honourable  to  be 
morally  uprightL 


m.  Ilten moral  goodness  may  som^ 
times  bring  a  man  into  the  most  un- 
usual and  exceptional  eircumstances. 
It  may  make  a  man  lonely  in  his  occu- 

Ktion  and  life-mission,  even  though  he 
surrounded  by  a  crowded  world ;  it 
may  make  him  unique  in  his  character, 
and  it  may  render  him  solitary  in  his 
preservation  and  safety.  Noah  was 
almost  alone  in  the  ark  ;  he  would  be 
almost  alone  in  his  occupation  of  the 
new  earth  on  which  he  would  soon 
tread.  A  nd  tlius  goodness  often  makes 
men  sublimely  unique  in  their  cir- 
cumstances. It  requires  a  brave  heart 
to  be  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
suck  a  position. 


ILLUSTJUTI0N8  TO  OBAPTBR  TIL 

BT  TBI 

BBY.  WM.  ADAM80N. 


SnbmlMtont     Ver.  1.     0»ki   may    faU 

when  reeds  brmve  the  wind.  'Vheae  giants 
fought  the  winds  of  Divine  Judgment  and  feU ; 
while  Noah — ^like  the  bending  reed  so  slight 
and  frail-— escaped  the  storm  : — 

"  And  every  wrong  and  eveiy  woe,  when  pot 
beneath  onr  feet, 
Am  stepping-stones  may  help  us  on  to  His 
high  mercy-seat. 

Sameatnesa!  Yer.  1.  Bobert  Hall,  in 
his  Village  JHalogun,  refers  to  a  Mr.  Merri- 
man,  a  preacher,  who  used  to  be  seen  at  every 
fair  and  revel,  but  was  'seldom  to  be  found  in 
the  pulpit.  When  he  was  converted  he  began 
to  preach  with  tears  ninning  down  his  cbteks. 
He  could  not  contemplate  unmoved  the  pitiable 
condition  of  many  of  his  hearers — ^unprepared 
to  die.  Fleming  mentions  one  John  Welsh, 
who  was  often  found  on  the  coldest  winter 
nights  weeping  on  the  ground,  and  wrestling 
wUh  the  Lord  on  account  of  hiit  peopla  When 
his  wife  pressed  him  for  an  explanation  of  his 
disti-ess,  he  said :  "  I  have  the  souls  of  three 
thousand  to  answer  for ;  while  I  know  not  how 
it  is  with  many  of  them."  No  doubt  Noah 
had  his  thousands,  over  whom  he  wept — with 
whom  he  pleaded — ^for  whom  he  prayed,  that 
they  might  be  persuadad  to  participate  in.  the 
E&fuge-Ark. 

"He  q>read  before  theni»  and  with  gentlest 
tone, 
Did  urge  them  to  the  shelter  of  that  aik 
Which  lidea  the  wrathful  deluge."— 

Sigoumneif. 
AntedllaTianal    Yer.  4.    These  men  were 
▼ery  anxious  about  the  body,  but  troubled  them- 
selves but  little  about  the  soul.    How  foolish 
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for  a  man,  who  has  reodved  a  rioMy-carved 
and  precious  statue  from  abroad,  to  be  veiy 
much  ooncemed  about  the  case  in  which 
it  was  packed,  and  to  leave  the  sUtue  to  roU 
out  into  the  gutter.  Every  man  has  had  com- 
mitted to  him  a  statue  moulded  by  the  most 
ancient  of  sculptors— Grod.  What  foUy  then 
for  him  to  be  solicitous  about  the  case  in  which 
God  has  packed  it — I  mean  the  body,  and  to 
leave  the  soul  to  roU  into  the  mire  of  sin  and 
death?    Is  it  wise, 

**  Or  right,^  safe,  for  some  chance  gains  to-day. 
To  dare  the  vengeance  from  to-morrow's  skies  ?  '* 

Oospel-Iiiffhtl  Yer.  6.  This  thrilling 
event  losee  well-nigh  aU  its  interest  for  us 
apart  from  Christ.  He  is  in  this  incident  as 
the  sunlight  in  the  else-darkened  chamber; 
and  this  incident  is  in  Him  bright  as  the  cold 
green  log,  which  is  cast  into  the  flaming  fur- 
nace, glows  through  and  through  with  ruddy 
and  transforming  heat : — 

**  And  it  will  live  and  shine  when  att  beside 
Has  perished  in  the  wreck  of  earthly  things." 

Parental  Piety!  Yer.  7.  Among  those 
who  rose  for  prayers  one  m'ght  at  a  school- 
house  meeting  were  three  adult  children  of  an 
aged  father.  The  old  man*s  heart  was  deeply 
moved  as  he  saw  them  rise.  He  was  now  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  aU  his  years  of  sowing  prin- 
ciples of  piety  in  their  youthful  minds.  When 
he  rose  to  speak,  the  room  was  silent,  and  many 
oheeks  wet  with  tears.  With  a  fuU  heart  and 
tremulous  voice  the  aged  father  onoe  mora 
ivged  his  offspring,  with  a  simple  earnestness 
that  thrilled  eveiy  heart,  to  fA\m  their  hearts 
to  the  Lord     And  as  Ihtgr  loda  '•  •«•  at  night 
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along  the  pnliie  dopes  la  tlie  beatitifiil  moon- 
HghC  hit  qfdvering  Toioe  oould  itiU  be  heeid 
prodaiming  the  UeHtngi  of  Chriet  to  bla 
«ldldreB : — Tlie  aoimd  wee  belm, 

"  A  ien^- wbliper  to  their  woimded  heart, 
LoDiBg  the  afeonn  of  torrow  to  a  oalm."— 


Blghtaovat  Yer.  L  Wands  de  Sales  re- 
marks that  as  the  moth«r-o'-pearl  fish  lives  in 
the  sea  without  receiTing  a  drop  of  salt  water, 
so  the  godly  live  in  an  nngodly  world  without 
becoming  ungodly.  As  towards  the  Cheli- 
donian  Islands  springs  ol  fresh  water  may  be 
found  in  the  midst  of  the  sea — and  as  the  fire* 
fly  passes  through  the  flame  without  burning 
ite  wing,  so  a  vigourons  Christian  may  live  in 
the  world  without  being  affected  with  any  of 
its  humours. 

**  Some  souls  are  seili  among  the  free, 
While  others  nobly  thriTe/'^iVoctor. 

Home  Piety  I  Yer.  7.  At  the  tfane  of  the 
recent  Indian  outbreak,  the  missionaiy  among 
them  was  adrised  ol  his  danger,  just  as  his 
family  wert  engaging  in  prayer.  They  went 
through  their  imited  derotions  as  usual ;  and 
before  they  were  done,  the  sarages  were  in.  the 
house.  Taking  a  few  necessaries,  they  hastened 
to  oonoeal  themsehrea.  Though  (tften  in  sigl^ 
of  the  Indians  and  of  boming  buildings,  they 
escaped  all  injury,  and  made  a  long  journey  ii 
an  open  oountiy  without  hurt  Doubtless  the 
God  whom  they  honoured  sent  an  angel-guard 
to  defend  them  against  all  their  enemies.  And 
such  a  guard  had  the  devout  family  of  Noah. 
Many  a  time  did  his  words  fret  and  irritate 
the  worlonen  and  neighbours^  until  they  were 
well-nigh  ready  to  stone  him ;  but  as  €rod  pre- 
seryed  Enooh  hi  one  way,  and  David  in  another, 
so  did  He  protect  this  pious  household — shut- 
ting the  mouths  of  the  liooa. 

Forbeazmiuw  I  Yer.  L  As  an  old  thief 
who  has  a  long  time  escaped  detection  and 
punishment  is  emboldened  to  proceed  to  greater 
crime,  thinking  that  he  shaU  always  escape ; 
so,  many  impenitent  go  on  in  sin,  thinking 
that — because  Grod  does  not  at  once  punish 
them — therefore,  they  shall  escape  altogether. 

''Woe!  Wool  to  the  sinner;  his  hopes, bright 
but  vain. 
Will  torn  to  despair,  and  his  pleasures  to 

pain; 
To  whom  In  the  day  of  distress  will  he  fly  t 
--Hunter. 

Instmotioiil  Yer.  ff.  As  to  the  ante- 
diluvian sinners,  the  120  years  were  designed 
as  a  breathing  time  for  repentance,  so  God 
made  it  a  period  of  instruction  for  Noah. 
During  all  that  time,  he  was  learning— learn- 
ing more  about  God,  about  His  holSiess  and 
grace— about,  it  mav  be.  His  sublime  scheme  of 
fodemption  In  Chnst  Noah,  like  all  saints. 
bsi  lo 'is  eiioolcd.  He  had  to  get  newgleams 
^»»aatM  wfsdom  througfaont  tiiose  yeam— 


I  whidi  wws  to  Bghteu  the  gloom  of  Am 
weary  and  monotonous  sojourn  in  the  aric.  No 
doubt,  like  oorsdves,  he  did  not  rdish  the 
schooling.  Perhi^  he  was  angry  rather  than 
thoughthd  when  some  new  thought  came  to 
him,  or  some  new  truth  flashed  its  bull's-eye 
glare  upon  him  ;  just  as  when  one  gets  a  new 
piece  of  furniture,  all  the  other  pieces  have  to 
be  arranged  and  re-anranged  in  order  to  nukke 
it  straight.  Noah  had  a  long  education  for  the 
ark-life  ;  and  no  doubt  he  appreciated  its  ad- 
vantages while  the  huge,  rude  pile  floated  amid 
showers  and  seas,  and  chanted  the  grand 
anthen  :■"» 

"  'TIS  glorious  to  suffe^ 
'Tis  majesty  to  wait.*^ 

Bndimiioe  I  Yer.  5.  A  virtuous  and  weQ- 
dispceed  person  is  likeagood  metal — the  mors 
it  Is  fired,  the  more  it  is  fined.  The  more 
Noah  was  opposed,  the  more  he  was  approved. 
Wrongs  might  well  try  and  touch  hiin,  but 
they  oould  not  Imprint  on  him  any  false  stamps 

**  Content  all  honour  to  forego^ 
Botthatwhich  come  from  God.**— irs%. 

Obadienoel  Yer.  ff.  Is  there  not  one  force 
idiksh  goes  far  to  throw  down  the  dark  barrien 
that  separate  man  from  man,  and  man  from 
woman— one  mighty  emotion,  whose  breath 
makes  them  mdt  like  wax,  and  souls  blend 
together,  and  be  one  in  thought  and  will — ^in 
purpose  and  hopef  And  when  that  one 
uniting  force  in  human  sodety — love  buUt 
upon  confidence — is  diverted  from  the  poor 
finite  creatures,  and  transferred  from  one 
another  to  Him,  then  the  soul  cleaves  to  God 
as  ivy  tendrils  to  the  oak,  and  the  soul  knows 
no  higher  delight — no  supremer  ecstasy  than  to 
do  His  wiU.  As  Bishop  Hall  says,  there  is  no 
perfume  so  sweet  as  the  holy  obedience  of  the 
faithful  What  a  quiet  safety—what  an 
heavenlv  peace  doth  it  work  in  the  soul,  in  the 
midst  of  Ml  the  inundations  of  eviL 

^  I  run  no  risk,  for  come  what  wHl, 
Thou  always  hast  Thy  way.** 

Animfcl  liilbl  Yer.  9.  In  the  moniing, 
writes    Spurgeon,    when    the    ark-door    was 

Jmed,  there  might  be  seen  in  the  sky  a  pair 
eagles  and  a  pair  of  sparrows — a  pair  of 
vultures  a  and  pair  of  humming-birds — a  pair 
of  all  kinds  of  birds  that  ever  cut  the  azure, 
that  ever  floated  on  the  wing,  or  that  ever 
whispered  their  song  to  the  evening  gales. 
Snails  came  creeping  along.  Here  a  pair  of 
snakes — ^there  a  pair  of  mice  presented  them- 
sdves — ^behind  tnem  a  pair  of  lizards  or  locusts. 
So  there  are  some  who  fly  so  high  in  know- 
ledge that  few  are  ever  able  to  scan  their  great 
and  extensive  wisdom ;  while  there  are  others 
so  ignorant  that  they  can  hardly  read  their 
Bibles.  Yet  both  must  come  to  the  Onb  Doob 
—Jesus  Christ,  who  says :  *"  I  am  the  Door." 

^Blest  Saviour,  then,  in  ]ov% 
Fear  and  distress  remove  | 
O  liear  me  safe  above^ 
A  ransomed  sooL" — Pafanr. 
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Vlood  I  Yer  11.  The  icientific  man  i 
as  the  Ifttert  generalization  of  his  sdenoe,  that 
there  la  in  natore  the  nnifonnity  of  natoral 
sequence,  in  other  words^  that  nature  always 
moves  along  the  samepath,  and  that  law  is  a 
necessity  of  things.  He  thus  indirectly  asserts 
the  probability  of  mirades,  indeed,  he  admits 
them.  For,  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no 
transgression ;  and  the  very  belief  in  miracles 
depends  upon  this  uniformity.  In  nature  we 
and  deviations  from  this  law  of  uniformity ; 
and  so  it  is  in  the  region  of  providence  and 
g^race.  Grod  has  a  certain  course  of  dealing 
generally  with  man,  and  He  .is  pleased  to 
diverge  from  that  course  at  times,  as  in  this 
instance  of  the  flood,  of  Sodom's  miraculous 
overthrow,  and  of  Pharaoh's  destruction  in  the 
Red  Sea.    Thus— 

"  Nature  is  still  as  ever 
The  grand  repodtoiy  where  He  hides 
His  mighty  thoughts,  to  be  dug  col  Hke 
diamonds." — £' 


lie— ona  I  Yer.  11.  It  is  not  enough  to 
follow  in  the  track  of  the  deluge,  and  listen  to 
the  wail  of  the  antediluvians ;  it  is  not  enoufl^ 
to  analyse  philosophically  the  causes  of  &e 
earth's  upheaval  and  overflow ;  it  is  not  enough 
to  regard  the  narrative  as  a  school  for  l£e 
study  of  Noah's  character,  and  to  gaze  with  an 
adndration  that  is  almost  awe  upon  one  of  the 
stalwart  nobility  of  mankind.  We  must  draw 
the  lessons  wMch  the  record  is  designed  to 
teach,  how  abhorrent  sin  is  in  the  sight  of  God 
in  all  ac^es,  how  earnest  He  is  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  His  saints  to  the  end  of  time,  how  He 
shapes  the  things  of  time  and  sense  for  the 
evolution  of  ^s  own  design,  educing  order 
from  its  vast  confosions,  and  resolving  its  eom- 

Slications  into  one  grand  and  marvellous  unity, 
esus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever,  and  how  He  can  and  wUl  accomplish 
all  that  He  has  puiposed  in  spite  of  wrath  of 
men,  or  rage  of  seas  : — 

**  For  what  He  doth  at  first  intend. 
That  He  holds  firmly  to  the  end."— 

Divine  DatesI  Yer.  12.  Man's  dates  an 
often  trivial,  as  we  see  in  the  pages  of  an 
almanac  or  diary.  Not  so  with  the  Divine 
chronology.  His  dates  stand  out  like  suns 
amid  encircling  stars.  Around  them  human 
dates  must  constellate.  Therefore  He  does 
not  despise  them.  With  Him  they  are  no 
trifle ;  and  He  would  have  us  view  them  in  tibe 
tame  light»  regarding  each  date  in  the  Divine 
chronology  as  the  poet  expressed  himself  of 
nature,  t£at — 

**  Each  moss, 
Each  shell,  each  crawling  insect,  holds  a  rank 
Important  in  the  plan  of  Him  who  framed 
lliis  scale  of  beings."— 7Aofn«on. 

jleiplessness  !    Yer.  18.     "A  man  over- 
board t"  is  the  cry !    Then  the  passengers  lean 
OTsr  tho  bulwarks  with  eyes  liveted  on  the  spot 
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where  a  lew  rising  alrbells  tell  his  whereabovtiL 
Presently  the  h^  emerges  above  the  wave^ 
then  the  arms  begin  to  buffet  the  water.  With 
violent  efforts  he  attempts  to  shake  off  tho 
pasp  of  death,  and  to  keep  his  head  firom  ihik- 
mg.  He  makes  instinctive  and  convulsive  efforts 
to  save  himself ;  though  these  struggles  only  ex- 
haust his  strength,  and  sink  hhn  all  the  sooner. 
When  the  horrible  conviotion  rushed  into  the 
souls  of  the  antediluvian  sinners  that  the  flood 
had  really  come,  how  they  must  have  struggled, 
clutching  at  straws  and  twigs  in  the  vain  hope 
of  physical  salvation.  Yet,  though  the  bodies 
of  all  perished  ;  shall  we  doubt  that  the  spirits 
of  many  were  pardoned  f  As  it  is  at  times  with 
the  dying  sinner,  when  the  horrible  conviction 
rushes  into  his  soul  that  he  is  lost,  when  he 
feels  himself  going  down  beneath  a  load  (^ 
guilty  he  grasps  that  which  before  he  despised ; 
so  these  drowning  wretches  clutched  at  the 
saving  truth  of  Noah's  preaching.  Th^  wen 
saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire,  as — 

"  With  failing  eye^  and  thickening  blood, 
Hhtty  prayed  for  mercy  from  thdr  God." — 

Ohronoloayl  Yer.  12.  Tho  thing  that  hath 
been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that  which 
is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  and  there  is 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Spring  clothes 
the  earth  with  verdure ;  summer  develops  this 
verdure  into  its  highest  beauty  and  luxuriance; 
autumn  crowns  it  with  ripeness  and  fruit- 
fulness;  but  Winter  oomes  with  its  storms 
and  frosts  apparently  to  destroy  alL  Yet  this 
apparently  wanton  destruction  tends  more  to 
advance  the  progress  of  nature  than  if  summer 
were  perpetuaL  Just  so  with  the  Divine  re- 
tribution of  the  deluge.  As  the  -wind  goeth 
toward  the  south,  and  tumeth  about  to  the 
north;  as  it  whirleth  continually,  and  re- 
tumeUi  again  according  to  his  circuits;  so 
with  the  flood  of  waters.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  Divine  plan,  by  which  moral  progress 
should  be  made,  so  that  creation  might  by 
retrogression  rise  to  a  higher  platform  of  inner 
life.  Schiller  says  that  the  Fall  was  a  giant 
stride  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  So 
was  the  Divine  retribution  at  the  deluge. 
A  wise  and  benevolent  purpose  lay  hid  undur 
the  apparently  harsh  and  severe  judgment. 
It  was  not  only  a  terrible  remedy  for  a  terribi* 
disease,  but  idso  a  lever  by  which  humanity 
was  raised  nearer  to  Grod.  Dark  as  it  was, 
the  darkness  was  needed  to  display  the  lights, 
in  it  we  see  the  sable  robe, 

"  Of  the  Eternal  One,  with  all  its  rich. 
Embroidery  and  emblazoimient  of  stars.** 

Ood'a  Door !  It  was  shut  as  much  for  the 
security  of  those  within,  as  for  the  exclusion 
of  those  without.  When  the  father  nighUy 
bars  the  house-door,  he  does  it  for  the  protec* 
tion  c^  his  family  who  are  safely  slumbering. 
God  shut  the  door  not  merely  to  signify  that 
the  day  of  grace  was  past,  but  to  secure  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  Noah  and  his  family 
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from  periBUBg  hj  wator.    For  thk  then 
ittha* 

''The  uk  reoeived  ber  freightage,  Noah 
And  God  ihat  to  the  door." 


Security !  Swinnock  nyi  of  traTellen  on 
the  top  of  the  Alps  that  they  oan  tee  the  great 
shoKeis  of  rain  fall  under  them — deluging  the 
plains  and  flooding  the  riters — ^while  not  one 
drop  of  it  fallfl  on  them.  They  who  have  God 
for  their  refuiire  and  ark  are  safe  from  all  storms 
of  trouble  and  showers  of  wrath.  Noah  and 
his  family  had  no  wetting  though  the  windows 
of  hearen  yawned  wide  enough  for  seas  to 


^  Yes  f  Noah,  humble,  haypj  saint^ 
Surrounded  with  the  diosen  few. 
Sat  in  his  ark,  secure  from  fear. 
And  sang  the  graoe  that  steered  kte 
through." 

Troubles!  Yer.  18.  An  old  Puritan  said 
that  God's  people  were  like  birds :  they  sing 
best  in  cages.  The  people  of  Gk>d  sing  best 
when  in  ^e  deepest  trouble.  Brooks  says : 
The  deeper  the  flood  was,  the  higher  the  ark 
went  up  to  hearen.  God  imprisoned  Noah  in 
the  ark  that  he  might  learn  to  sing  sweetly. 
No  doubt  the  tedium  of  their  confinement  was 
reUeved  by  many  a  lark-like 'caroL  The  ele- 
ments would  make  uproar  enough  at  the  first ;  but 
God  oould  hear  their  song  as  well  as  when  tins 
eommotion  in  nature  oeased,  and 

"None  were  left  in  all  the  land, 
BtkW  those  delivered  by  God's  right  han^ 
As  it  were  in  a  floating  tomb." 

Ghnduation!  Yer.  19.  Sorrows  come  not 
angle  qpies,  but  in  battalions.  This  gradual 
incTcraae  of  human  grief — this  progressive  rise 
of  the  waters  of  affliction  is  doubtless  designed 
to  lead  men  to  repentance.  It  is  said  that 
when  a  rose-tree  fails  to  flower,  the  gardener 
deprives  it  of  light  and  moisture.  Silent  and 
dark  it  stands,  dropping  one  faded  leaf  after 
another.  But  when  every  leaf  is  drtmped  : 
then  the  florist  brings  it  out  to  bloom  m  the 
light.  God  sought  by  the  graduation  of  the 
waters  of  the  flood— by  the  progressive  loss  of 
eadi  foothold,  to  awaken  men  to  repentance. 
Orer  the  result  He  has  cast  a  veil ;  but  hope 
prompts  the  thoii^ht  that  tonM  sought  and  A- 
tained  rnsmy^  be{or«— 


''Beast,  man  and  oHj  shared  one  oommnn 
grave, 
And  cahn  aboTe  them  rolled  tlis  avenging 

wave, 
Whilst  yon  dark  speck,  slow-floating;  did 

contain 
Of  beast  at  human  life  the  sole  remain.'' — 

ProeUr. 

^ndgmentl    Yer.  20.    The  man  of  the  age 

of  Noah  were  not  more  taken  by  surprise 
when  the  windows  of  heaven  were  qpened  to 
rain  upon  the  eurth — the  men  of  Jerusalem 
wwe  not  struck  with  greater  consternation 
when  the  eagles  of  Rome  came  soaring  towards 
them,  bearing  on  their  wings  the  vengeance  of 
one  ni':;htier  than  Cnsar— than  the  men  of  the 
last  day  shall  be.  Signs  and  wonders  shall,  no 
doubt,  precede  the  coming  of  that  day ;  but 
the  men  then  living  will  fail  to  take  note  of 
these  signs  1  But  whv  is  it  thus  t  Has  Provi- 
dence anv  delight  m  snaring  the  sinner! 
No ;  but  he  is  blinded  and  infatuated  by  his 
own  sin.  No  matter  how  plain  the  warnings 
of  approaching  doom  may  be,  he  passes  on 
with  an  eye  that  will  not  sect  No  matter 
how  terribly  it  may  lighten  and  thunder,  he 
has  no  ear  to  hear ;  until  at  length  he  is  taken 
and  destroyed— receiving  as  be  sinned 

'*  The  weight 
And  measure  of  eternal  punishment 
Weigh'd  in  the  soales  of  Perfect  Equity."— 
Biekertitth. 

BivineOareS  Yer.  28.  A  piops  old  man, 
1^  had  served  God  for  many  years,  was  sitting 
one  day  with  several  persons,  eating  a  meid 
upon  the  bank  near  the  mouth  of  a  pit  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Swansea.  While  be  was 
eating,  a  dove,  which  seemed  very  tame^  came 
and  fluttered  in  his  breast  and  slightly  pecked 
him.  It  then  flew  away,  and  he  did  not  think 
much  about  it;  till  in  five  minutes  it  came 
again,  and  did  tiie  same.  The  old  man  then 
said :  **  I  will  foUow  tiiee,  pretty  messenger, 
and  see  whence  thou  comeet  Me  rose  up  to 
follow  the  bird ;  and  whilst  he  was  doing  so, 
the  banks  of  the  pit  fell  in.  On  his  return  he 
discovered  that  all  his  companions  were  killed. 
Thus  was  Noah  preserved  t 

."Who  then  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this, 
Against  His  messsngeri  to  shnt  the  doorP 
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CBITIOA&  KoTBB. — 4.  Arafat]  *  A  region  nearly  in  the  middle  of  Armenia  T>etween  tbe  Anzei 
ftnd  the  lakes  Van  and  XJramia  (2  Kmgs  xix.  37,  Isa.  xxzvii.  88  :  ['land  of  Aimenia/  liL  'of 
Ararat '],  even  now  called  by  the  ArmenianB  Ararat,  on  the  mountains  of  which  the  Ark  of 
Noah  rested ;  sometimes  nsed  in  a  wider  sense  of  the  whole  of  Armenia  (Jer.  IL  27)  itself.", 
(€k»enius.)  "  It  is  especially  the  present  Aghri  Dagh  or  the  great  Ararat  (Pers.  KvM  Nuch,  ie. 
Noah's  monntain,  in  the  classics  e  "Affos,  Armen.  mauis)  and  KuUhuk  Dagh  or  little  Ararat** 
(Flint)  **  As  the  diying  wind  most  probably  came  from  the  east  or  north,  it  is  likely  that  the 
ark  was  drifted  towards  Asia  Minor,  and  caught  land  on  some  hill  in  the  reaches  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  rested  on  either  of  the  peaks  now  called  Ararat,  as 
Ararat  was  a  oountir,  not  a  mountain,  and  these  peaks  do  not  seem  suitable  for  the  purpose." 
(Murphy.)--0.  And  toe  waters  decreased  ]  In  the  Heb.  the  construction  here  so  chaxiges  as  to 
Impart  a  dramatic  life  and  variety  to  the  oompoeition.  Following  the  idiom  of  the  original,  we 
may  render  verses  4  and  5  thus  :  "  Then  does  the  ark  rest,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  l£e  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  monti^  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat  But  the  waters  have  come  to  be  going 
on  and  deoreasiog  as  far  as  the  tenth  month  ;  in  the  tenth  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
have  appeared  the  tops  of  the  mountains."  Note  the  emphasis  thrown  on  "thb  watebs,"  and 
the  oontrast  thereby  implied  :  as  much  as  to  say,  "  The  ark  becomes  stationary ;  not  so  thb 
WATIBS— THET  go  cn  decreasing  for  more  than  two  months  more."  As  nature  abhors  a  vacuum, 
so  does  the  sacred  story  abhor  monotony.  As  it  progresses,  the  feeling  changes,  the  lights  and 
shades  are  altered ;  under-tones  are  heard,  glimpses  of  new  views  are  caught.  The  ever-vaiying 
manner  of  the  original  should  delight  the  student  and  admonish  the  public  reader  and  the 
TOeacher. — 6.  Window.]  Properly,  '*hole:"  not  the  same  word  as  in  ch.  vi  16.^7.  Baven.] 
IVobably  so  called  from  its  blackness  (Gresenius,  Ftirst) :  from  its  cry  or  croaldng  (Davies). 
— 8.  Dove.]  A  tender,  mild  bird  ;  emblem  of  puritg,  SoL  Song  i  15,  iv.  1,  v.  12  ;  love,  ibid  v.  2, 
vi  9  ;  nmpUdty,  Hoe.  vii  11,  Matt  x.  16 ;  with  mdanckoly  note,  Isa.  xxxviii.  14,  Nah.  ii.  7,  Eze. 
vii  16 ;  and  quick  homeward  flight,  Isa.  Ixi  8  ;  Ps.  Iv.  6  ;  Hos.  zi.  11.— 21.  For  the  imagination.] 
— ^The  "  For  "  is  apparently  an  unhappy  rendering.  Better,  with  Leeser,  "  although,"  or  with 
Young,  "though  :"  better  still,  with  Murphy,  "because."  God  will  not  again  niake  man's 
wiokedneis  a  "  cause"  or  reason  for  bringing  in  a  flood  of  waters. 


MAIN  H0MILBTI08  OF  THB  PAJUORAPff.—Verm  1-* 

Thb   Gradual   Cessation  of  Diyike  Retbibution. 

I.  That  it  is  marked  by  a  rich  manifestation  of  Divine  meroy  to  those  who 
have  survived  the  terrible  retribution.  "  And  Qod  remembered  Noah,  and 
every  living  thing,  and  all  the  cattle  that  was  with  him  in  the  ark."  We  are 
not  to  imagine  from  this  verse,  that  God,  had  at  any  time  during  the  flood,  been 
unmindful  of  the  ark  and  its  privileged  inhabitants,  but  simplv  that  now  He 
has  them  in  especial  remembrance,  being  about  to  deliver  them  from  their 
temporary  confinement  The  Divine  mercy  is  always  rich  toward  man,  but 
especially  toward  the  good,  in  critical  junctures  of  their  history.  Noah  was 
indeed  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  loving  attentions  of  heaven.  Nor  was  the 
Divine  remembrance  limited  to  Noah  and  ms  relatives,  but  it  extended  to  the 
animals  under  his  care ;  thus  extensive  and  all  including  is  the  providence  of 
God  in  its  beneficent  design  toward  the  wide  universe.  1.  God's  remembrance 
<lf  his  creatures  during  the  cessation  of  retribution  is  merciful.  True,  Noah 
was  a  good  man,  and,  in  entering  the  ark,  was  obejdng  a  Divine  command,  but 
what  intrinsic  right  had  he  to  such  distinguished  protection,  and  to  the  special 
remembrance  of  heaven?  He  could  only  receive  it  as  the  unmerited  gift  of  God. 
God  remembers  the  good  in  their  afflictions,  and  that  he  does  so  is  the  outcome 
of  His  own  merciful  disposition  toward  them.  Men  would  only  get  their  deserfc 
if  they  were  left  to  perish  in  the  ark,  on  the  wide  waste  of  water  on  which  -^ 
sails.  Anything  short  of  this  is  of  God's  abundant  compassion*  iL  God's 
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remembrance  of  his  ereatwree  during  the  cessation  qf  retribution  is  tcekome. 
We  can  readily  imagine  that  the  ark  wonld  not  be  the  most  comfortable  abode 
for  Noah  and  his  comrades,  it  would  be  confined  in  its  space,  and  certainly  not 
over  choice  in  its  companionships  or  select  in  its  cargo.  And  while  it  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  immediate  nse  for  which  it  was  constructed,  yet  we 
doubt  not  that  its  occupants  would  be  glad  to  escape  from  its  imprisonment. 
The  Divine  remembrance  of  them  at  this  time  was  the  herald  of  their  freedom ; 
now  they  will  soon  tread  the  solid  but  silent  earth  again.  God's  remembrance 
of  His  creatures  after  times  of  judgment,  is  generally  the  signal  of  good  con- 
cerning them,  the  token  of  greater  liberty,  and  of  enhanced  joy,  even  in  the 
secular  realm  of  life.  3.  GocPs  remembrance  of  his  creatures  during  the  cessa- 
tion of  retribution  is  condescending.  That  the  Divine  King  of  heaven  should 
give  even  a  transient  thought  to  a  few  individuals  and  animals,  sailing  on  a 
wide  sea,  in  an  ark  of  nide  construction,  is  indeed  as  great  a  mystery  as  conde 
scension,  and  is  evidence  of  the  care  which  He  ezten<b  to  all  His  works.  And 
thus  it  i^  that  God  adapts  Himself  to  the  moral  character  of  man,  and  to  t^e 
condition  of  all  human  creatures,  in  that  he  drowns  the  wicked  in  judgment, 
but  remembers  his  servants  in  love.  Thus  He  makes  known  His  attributes  to 
the  race. 

IL  That  it  is  marked  by  the  outji^ing  and  operation  of  appropriate  physical 
agencies.  ''  And  God  made  a  wind  to  pass  oyer  the  earth,  and  the  waters 
assuaged."  There  have  been  many  conjectures  in  reference  to  the  nature  and 
operation  of  this  wind ;  some  writers  say  that  it  was  the  Divine  Spirit  moving 
upon  the  waters,  and  others,  that  it  was  the  heat  of  the  sun  whereby  the  waters 
were  dried  up.  We  think  controversy  on  this  matter  quite  unnecessary,  as 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wmd  was  miraculous,  sent  by  God  to  the 
lurpose  it  accomplished.  He  controls  the  winds.  Jonah  in  the  stonn!  The 
[isciples  in  the  tempest.  And  He  would  thus  send  out  a  great  wind  to  agitate 
the  waters  that  they  might  cease  from  covering  the  earth.  God  often  sends  his 
ordinary  messengers  on  extraordinary  errands.  He  has  not  to  creato  or  originate 
new  forces  to  achieve  new  tasks.  He  can  adapt  the  existing  condition  of  nature 
to  all  the  exigencies  of  Ufe.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  cold  bitter  winds 
that  blight  our  hopes,  are  sometimes  commissioned  to  assuage  our  sorrows ; 
one  agency  may  be  employed  in  manifold  service.  Hence  we  cannot  ante- 
cedently estimate  results  by  the  agencies  employed.  The  Divine  Being  generally 
works  by  instrumentality.  1.  Appropriate.  2.  I^ective,  3.  Natural.  And 
in  this  way  is  the  cessation  of  divine  retribution  brought  about. 

m.  That  it  is  marked  by  a  staying  and  removal  of  the  destructive  agencies 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed.  **  The  fountains  also  of  the  great  deep,  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  stopped,  and  the  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained  ;  and 
the  waters  returned  from  off  the  earth  continually  ;  and  after  the  end  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters  were  abated."  And  thus  when  the  destruc- 
tive elements  have  done  their  work,  they  are  restrained  by  the  authority  which 
gave  them  their  commission  to  go  forth.  There  are  perhaps  few  nations 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  but  have  experienced  times  of  feimine  and  pestilence, 
and  how  glad  have  been  the  indications  that  these  destructive  agencies  have 
stayed  their  raging.  These  fierce  agencies  of  the  material  universe,  when  let 
loose  upon  man,  make  terrible  havoc  ;  are  almost  irresistible ;  will  neither 
yield  to  entreaty  or  to  skill.  They  have  their  time,  and  when  their  mission  is 
accomplished  they  return  to  their  original  tranquillity.  Here  we  see: — 1.  That 
the  destructive  agencies  of  the  universe  are  awakened  by  sin.  2.  That  the 
destructive  agencies  of  the  universe  are  subdued  by  the  power  and  grace  of  God, 
3.  That  the  destructive  agencies  oj  the  universe  are  occasional  and  not  habitual 
Ml  their  rule.    The  deluge  of  waters  waa  not  the  fire^uent  phenomenon  of  nature^ 
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but  was  a  miracle  wrought  for  the  purposes  of  the  degenerate  age.  The  fierce 
agencies  of  the  universe  are  under  Divine  control,  they  are  not  supreme,  but 
are  the  emissaries  of  holy  justice.  The  most  awful  retributions  of  Grod  come  to 
an  end,  and  break  again  into  the  clear  shining  of  His  mercy. 

IV*  That  it  ii  marked  by  a  gradual  return  to  the  ordinary  things  and 
method  of  life.  ^'And  the  waters  decreased  continuallv  until  the  tenth 
month :  in  the  tenth  month,  on  tlie  first  day  of  the  month,  were  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  seen."  Thus  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  visible,  though 
they  would  not  be  seen  by  the  inmates  of  the  ark,  as  the  window  was  not 
in  a  convenient  position  to  admit  of  this,  and  they  would  not  be  able  to 
open  the  door.  And  so  the  retributive  judgments  of  God  return  to  the 
ordinary  ways  of  life,  they  do  not  permanently  set  aside  the  original  purpose 
of  creation.  This  return  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  nature  is : — 1.  Con- 
tinuaus,  2.  Bapid.  3.  Minutely  chronicled.  The  world  is  carefnl  to  note 
the  day  on  which  appew^  the  first  indication  of  returning  joy,  when  after  a  long 
period  of  sorrow  the  mountain  tops  of  hope  were  again  visibla  It  is  fixed  in  the 
memory.    It  is  written  in  the  book.    It  is  celebrated  as  a  festival.    Lessoks  : 

1.  That  the  judgments  of  God,  though  hng  and  severe,  will  come  to  an  end. 

2.  Thatthecessationcf  Divine  judgment  is  a  time  of  hope  for  the  good.  ^  3.  That 
the  cessation  of  Divine  judgment  ts  the  commencement  qf  a  new  era  m  the  life 
efmam. 


BUG0B8TIYB  OOMMBNTS  ON  TEB  VBB8B8. 


Verse  1.  God's  gracious  ones  may 
be  regarded  as  forsaken  by  the  Lord. 
(Ps.  xiu.  I). 

God's  free  grace  keepeth  his  saints 
in  mind  when  they  seem  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  manifestation  of  God's  care  and 
help  to  his  desolate  ones  is  joined  with 
his  remembrance  of  them. 

God  careth  for  the  lower  creatures 
for  the  sake  of  his  GhurcL 

Grace  can  create  means,  and  lender 
them  efiectual  to  salvation. 

At  the  call  of  God,  that  which  would 
otherwise  enrage  the  waters,  shall  ap- 
pease them. 

God  repeals  his  judgment  by  means, 
as  well  as  imposeth  them. 

*'  And  God  remembered  Noah**  He 
might  begin  to  think  that  God  had 
forgotten  him,  having  not  heard  from 
God  for  five  months  together,  and  not 
yet  seeing  how  he  could  possibly  es- 
cape. He  had  been  a  whole  year  in 
the  ark  ;  and  now  was  ready  to  groan 
out  that  doleful  Usquequo  Domine: 
Hast  thou  forgotten  to  oe  merciful? 
etc.  But  forgetfulness  befalls  not  the 
Almightv.  The  butler  mav  forget 
Joseph,  his  father's  house ;  Ahasuerus 
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may  for^t  Mordecai;  and  the  de- 
livered city  the  poor  man  that  by  his 
wisdom  preserved  it  (Eccles.  ix.  15). 
The  Sichemites  may  forget  Gideon ; 
but  **  God  is  not  unfaithful  to  forget 
your  work  and  labour  of  love/'  saith 
the  Apostle  THeb.  vi  10).  And  there 
is  a  "book  or  remembrance  written  be- 
fore him,"  saith  the  prophet, "  for  them 
that  fear  the  Lord"  (Mai.  iii  16.) 
A  metaphor  from  kings  that  commonly 
keep  a  calendar  or  chronicle  of  such 
as  have  done  them  good  service :  as 
Ahasuerus  (Esth.  vL  1),  and  Tidmer- 
lane,  who  nad  a  catalogue  of  their 
names  and  good  deserts,  which  he 
daily  perused,  oftentimes  sapng  that 
day  to  be  lost  wherein  he  ha^  not 
given  them  something.  God  also  is 
said  to  have  such  a  book  of  remem- 
brance. Not  that  he  hath  so,  or  need- 
eth  to  have ;  for  all  thin^,  both  past 
and  future,  are  present  with  him :  he 
hath  the  idea  of  them  within  himself, 
and  every  thought  is  before  his  eyes, 
so  that  he  cannot  be  forgetful  oxii 
he  is  said  to  remember  his  people  (so 
he  is  pleased  to  speak  to  our  capacity) 
when  he  showed  his  care  of  us,  and 
makes  good  his  promise  to  Uk    W« 
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also  are  said  to  be  his  ''remembrancers'* 
(Isa.  IziL  6}  when  we  plead  his  promise, 
and  press  him  to  performance.  Not 
that  we  persuade  hmi  thereby  to  do  us 
good,  but  we  persuade  our  own  hearts 
to  more  faith,  love,  obedience,  etc., 
whereby  we  become  more  capable  of 
that  good.— /Trajjp/ 

Verses  2,  8.  **And  th$  rain  from 
imv&n  was  restrained"  These  four 
keys,  says  the  Rabbins,  God  keeps 
ander  his  own  girdle  :  1.  Of  the 
womb ;  2.  Of  the  grave ;  3.  Of  the 
rain ;  4.  Of  the  heart  "  He  openeth, 
and  no  man  shutteth ;  he  shutteth, 
and  no  man  openetL''  (£ev.  iii.  7.) — 
(Tram). 

Goas  method  of  healing  is  contniry 
to  that  of  wounding.  Wind,  fountains 
of  deep,  and  windows  of  heaven  are  at 
God's  disposal 

All  creatures  move  with  agility  and 
constancy  at  God's  word  for  tlie  de- 
liverance of  the  Church. 

God  has  his  set  time,  and  at  that 
moment  judgments  must  cease,  and 
salvation  appear  to  his  saints. 

Verses  4,  5.  No  hazards  shall  pre- 
vent the  means  appointed  for  the  safety 
of  the  Church  from  perfecting  it.  The 
tossing  of  waters  shall  not  endanger 
the  ark,  so  long  as  God  steers  it. 

God  vouchsafes  a  partial  rest  unto 
his  Church  below,  as  an  earnest  of  the 
full. 

Time  and  place  are  appointed  by  God 
for  performing  mercy  to  his  Church. 

Waters  must  go  and  fall  for  the 
comfort  of  the  Church,  under  the  com- 
mand of  God. 

Mercies  are  measured  to  months  and 
days. 

God  gives  His  Church  mercy,  and 
to  see  it.  ^ 

Now  this  mountain  of  Ararat  is  at 
'east,  according  to  the  statements  of 
the  most  recent  visitors,  17,000  feet 
Ji  height,  that  is  to  say,  rather  more 
than  three  times  the  height  af  the 
highest  mountain  in  Scotland,  Well, 
then,  if  the  waters  of  the  flood  rose  to 
•ttch  a  height  that  they  covered  its 
guBimit,  and  by  subsiding,  enabled  the 


ark  to  rest  quietly  on  that  summit,  I 
cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to  escape 
the  conclusion,  which  Hitchcock  in  his 
work  on  geology  denies,  however,  that 
the  waters  did  cover  the  whole  habita- 
ble globe,  round  and  round.  The 
assertions  of  Scripture  are  so  broad  and 
so  strong,  that  I  cannot  see  how  to 
escape  their  force.  And  then,  the  lan- 
guage is  repeated  :  **  abated  from  off 
the  earth.'  — "  The  waters  prevailed 
upon  the  earth."  Now,  let  any  honest, 
impartial  reader  of  this  chapter  say 
what  would  be  the  impression  upon 
his  mind ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be, 
that  the  flood  there  described  was 
universal  And,  as  I  stated  before,  if 
the  flood  was  not  universal,  if  it  was 
topical,  why  did  Noah  take  into  the 
ark  creatures  found  in  everv  climate 
of  the  earth  ?  For  instance,  the  raven, 
I  believe,  exists  almost  everywhere; 
the  dove  certainly  is  found  in  eastern, 
western,  northern,  and  southern  lat- 
itudes. What  was  the  use  of  preserving 
a  bird  that  must  have  lived  every- 
where ?  And,  when  the  dove  went  out 
of  the  ark,  why  did  she  return  to  it  ? 
If  you  let  out  a  dove  between  this  and 
Boulogne,  you  will  find  that  it  will  fly 
to  the  nearest  dry  land,  probably  to 
its  own  dovecote,  as  carrier-pigeons,  it 
is  well  known,  do.  If  this  flood  had 
not  been  universal,  when  the  dove  was 
let  out,  with  its  immense  rapidity  of 
wing,  it  would  have  soon  reacned  that 
part  of  the  globe  that  was  not  covered 
Dy  the  flood  ;  but  she  "  found  no  rest 
for  the  sole  of  her  foot : "  and  tiie 
presumption,  therefore,  is,  that  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth  was  covered 
by  this  deluge.— /[Z>r.  Gumming.) 

1.  The  first  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
supposing  the  flood  to  have  been  lite- 
rally universal,  is  the  great  quantit]^  of 
water  that  would  have  been  requisite. 

2.  A  second  obiection  to  such  a  uni- 
versality is,  the  difficulty  of  providing 
for  the  animals  in  the  ark. 

3.  The  third  and  most  important 
objection  to  this  universality  of  the 
deluge  is  derived  firom  the  facts 
brought  to  light  by  modem  science^ 
respecting  the  distnbution  of  animals 
and  plants  on  the  idobe. — (HiUheocki 
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MAIN  H0MILETJO8  OF  THB  PARAGRAPH.— ^Verm  »-ll 

Thb  JuDidons  Conduct  of  a  Good  Man  in  SEEKiNa  to  ascektain  thb 
Faots  of  Life,  and  his  Relation  thereto. 

We  observe  :— 

I.  That  Hoah  did  not  exhibit  an  impetnons  haste  to  get  out  of  the  circnm- 
itances  in  which  God  had  placed  him.  Noah  had  now  been  shut  up  in  the 
ark  for  a  long  time,  and  yet  he  does  not  give  way  to  complaining  language,  but 
cabniy  waits  the  day  of  his  deliverance.  That  day  advanced  in  definite  stages ; 
the  fountains  of  the  deep  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  closed,  the  waters 
returned  from  off  the  earth ;  then  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountain,  and  the 
waters  gradually  decreased  until  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  seen,  and 
Noah  was  permitted  to  step  out  on  dry  land.  And  this  is  the  ordinary  way 
of  life  ;  men  are  gradually  released  from  their  troubles,  and  given,  step  by  step, 
to  see  the  purpose  of  God  concerning  them.  They  do  not  see  the  dry  land 
all  at  once,  upon  the  first  outlook  from  the  ark ;  they  have  to  wait  for  it  many 
days.  The  waiting  is  a  sacred  discipline,  and  the  effort  to  ascertain  the  £Ekcts 
of  the  case  and  the  Divine  providence  in  reference  thereto,  is  strengthening  to 
the  soul.  It  is  very  important  that  our  conduct  should  be  wise  and  calm 
during  the  last  days  of  trial,  as  indiscretion  then  may  have  a  most  calamitous 
effect  upon  our  after  life,  and  may  mar  the  effect  of  former  patience.  Some 
men  are  very  impetuous ;  they  are  always  seeking  a  change  of  condition  and 
circumstance ;  and  consequently  they  often  get  out  of  the  ark  in  which  they 
are  located  before  the  waters  have  wholly  subsided,  and  thus  injury  befaU 
them.  Men  should  never  be  in  a  hurry  to  betake  themselves  from  positions  in 
which  God  has  placed  them,  even  though  they  may  be  uncomfortable ;  the 
proper  time  of  release  will  come,  and  then  they  will  be  safe  in  av^ng 
themselves  of  it. 

1.  We  see  that  God  does  sometimes  plcLce  men  in  unwelcome  positions.  The 
ark  would  not  be  a  very  welcome  habitation  to  Noah.  He  would  very  likely, 
liad  he  been  consulted,  have  preferred  another  method  of  safety  from  the  deluge. 
But  there  are  times  when  Uod  selects  a  man's  circumstances  for  him,  often 
uncomfortable,  but  always  full  of  rich  mercy.  There  are  multitudes  of  good 
men  to-day  living  and  toiling  in  unfavourable  spheres,  which  they  would  fain 
leave,  but  which  they  retain  under  a  consciousness  of  duty.  They  are  remaining 
in  the  ark  till  God  shall  give  them  permission  to  leave  it. 

2.  That  when  God  does  place  men  in  unwelcome  jmitions,  it  is  that  their  own 
moral  welfare  may  be  enhanced.  Noah  was  placed  in  the  ark  for  his  own  safety, 
and  also  that  he  might  be  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Divine  providence  in  the 
new  condition  of  things  after  the  flood.  And  so  when  good  men  are  in  circum- 
stances somewhat  unfavourable,  it  is  that  God's  love  may  be  manifested  to  them, 
that  they  receive  a  holy  discipline,  and  that  they  may  accomplish  a  ministry  of 
good  to  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  Men  who  go  into  the  ark  are 
safe,  but  they  have  hard  work  awaiting  them. 

8.  That  when  men  are  placed  in  unwelcome  positions  they  should  not  remove 
from  them  witliout  a  Divine  intimation.  Had  some  men  been  in  Noah's  position 
they  would  have  got  out  of  the  ark  when  it  struck  upon  the  mountain,  thej 
would  have  made  no  effort  to  ascertain  the  Divine  will  m  reference  to  their  lot 
God  never  intends  good  men  to  get  out  of  their  arks  until  there  is  something 
better  for  them  to  step  inta  They  must  wait  for  the  dry  land. 
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n.  That  Hoah  was  thoughtfal  and  jndioions  in  endeayooring  to  a^^oertain 
the  will  of  God  in  reference  to  his  position  in  its  relation  to  the  changing 
eondition  of  things. 

1.  Noah  feU  tncU  the  time  was  advancing  /or  a  change  in  hiapoeition,  and 
thai  it  vH>uld  be  necessitated  by  the  new  facts  of  life.  Noah  was  not  alwa3r8  to 
remain  in  the  art  Qood  men  are  not  always  to  continue  in  their  trying  and 
nnfavourable  circumstances,  they  have  presentiments  of  better  things,  and  are 
justified  in  seeking  to  realize  them  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  wiU.  Some 
men  never  dream  of  bettering  their  circumstances,  they  are  lethargic  spirits, 
and  are  content  to  remain  in  the  ark  all  their  days ;  they  care  not  to  inherit 
the  new  world  before  them.  Mere  ambition  or  restleasness  should  not  lead  men 
to  alter  their  method  of  life  or  station,  but  only  the  providence  of  God  as  shown 
in  daily  events.  When  the  earth  is  dry  it  is  folly  for  a  man  to  remain  in  the 
ark.  The  dry  earth  is  God's  call  to  Noah  to  come  and  possess  it  Some  men 
never  have  eyes  to  behold  the  opportunity  of  their  lives. 

2.  NoaJi  recognised  the  fact  that  the  change  in  his  position  should  be  preceded 
by  devout  thought  and  precaution.  Before  he  left  the  refuge  of  the  ark  ne  made 
every  possible  calculation  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  future ;  he  did  not  irre- 
verently trust  himself  to  the  care  of  a  Providence  whose  blessing  he  had  never 
sought.  He  moved  in  his  more  welcome  sphere  of  life  guided  oy  the  will  of 
God    A  worthy  pattern  for  all  who  may  be  about  to  change  their  mode  of  life. 

in.  That  Noah  employed  varied  and  oontinuoufl  methods  of  ascertaining 
fhe  facts  of  his  position  and  his  duty  in  relation  thereto.  "  And  he  sent 
forth  a  raven,  which  went  forth  to  and  fro,  until  the  waters  were  dried  up  from 
the  earth.  And  he  sent  forth  a  dove  fix)m  him,  to  see  if  the  waters  were  abated 
from  oflF  the  face  of  the  ground." 

1.  These  methods  were  varied.  First  he  sent  forth  a  raven,  "  which  went 
forth  to  and  fro,  until  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  oflF  the  earth."  Now  the 
raven,  being  a  bird  which  feeds  upon  flesh  and  carrion,  must  have  found  plenty 
of  food  floating  on  the  waters ;  and  it  could  have  sufficient  rest  on  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  animals  :  for  anyone  may  have  seen  a  carrion  crow  standing  on  a 
dead  animal  carried  down  a  mountain  stream.  Then  Noah  sent  forth  the  dove, 
which  feeds  upon  seeds  and  vegetable  matter,  it  was  obliged  to  return.  But  the 
second  time  it  returned  with  tne  olive  leaf  in  its  mouth,  which  shewed  that  the 
waters  had  verv  materially  subsided,  and  were  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground. 
And  so  men  who  are  seeking  a  change  in  their  condition  of  life  should  employ 
the  best  and  most  varied  agencies  to  ascertain  the  propriety  and  opportunity  of 
80  doing.  One  effort  may  not  be  reliable.  The  raven  may  not  return,  even  if 
the  flood  has  not  subsided.  Then  try  the  second,  a  dova  And  if  you  are 
honest  in  the  sending  forth  of  these  messengers,  and  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  olive  leaf  on  their  return,  you  need  not  miss  your  providential  way  in  life. 

2.  These  methods  were  continuous.  "  And  he  stayea  yet  another  seven  dajrs, 
and  again  he  sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark."  Tou  will  notice  here  the 
interesting  fact  that  Noah  waited  seven  dajs.  This  is  perhaps  an  indirect 
indication  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  Sabbath  is  a  time  when 
men  may  test  the  facts  of  daily  life  and  circumstance. 

8.  Inese  methods  were  appropriate.  Noah  employed  agencies  that  were 
ready  to  his  use,  that  would  be  impartial  in  the  service,  and  whose  natural 
instinct  would  be  an  infallible  guide.  And  so  when  men  are  testing  the  im- 
portant issues  of  life  and  circumstance,  they  should  be  careful  to  select  the 
most  fitting  agencies  for  so  doing.  They  should  not  risk  so  great  a  result  upon 
an  inappropriate  or  uncertain  omen. 

IV.  That  Noah  yielded  a  patient  obedience  to  the  test  of  oiroumstances 
whieh  he  had  employed. — He  was  patiently  obedient  to  the  tests  he  employed : 
he  did  not  wantonly  reject  them  or  foolishly  disobey  them.    Some  men  pretena 
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to  seek  the  Diyine  gnidanoe  in  the  transactions  of  their  liyee,  and  yet  they 
never  follow  it  when  opposed  to  their  own  inclinations  or  foregone  conclnsions. 
They  send  out  the  raven  and  the  dove,  and  yet  get  ont  of  the  ark  upon  the 
dictate  of  their  own  impulse.    This  conduct  is  profane  and  perilous. 

V.  That  indioationi  of  duty  are  always  giyen  to  those  who  seek  them 
devoutly.  The  dove  returned  to  Noah  with  the  olive  leaf.  It  is  stated  by  some 
natural  historians,  that  the  olive  grew  under  water  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  bore 
berries  there.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  probable  that  the  olive  may  live 
more  healthily  under  a  flood  than  most  other  trees.  It  is  eminently  hardy,  and 
will  grow  in  a  favourable  soil  without  care  or  culture.  It  is  generally  a  plant  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Men  who  seek  prayerfully  to  know  their  duty  in  the  events 
of  life,  will  surely  have  given  to  them  the  plain  indications  of  Providence. 
Lbssoks  :— 1.  That  men  should  not  trust  their  own  reason  alone  to  guide  them 
in  the  events  qf  life.  2.  That  men  who  wish  to  know  the  right  path  cf  l\fe 
should  employ  ike  best  talents  Qod  kas  given  them.  8.  That  honest  souls  atre 
Divinefyted. 


SUOGBSTIYB  COMMENTS  ON  THB  VSRSBa. 


^  Verse  6,  7.  God  in  wisdom  some- 
times leugthens  trials  to  test  the  faith 
and  patience  of  His  saiuta 

Believing  saints,  though  Qod  appears 
not,  will  stay  contentedly  fortv  days, 
that  is,  the  time  for  their  salvation. 
Lawful  means  believers  may  use  for 
their  comfort,  when  there  is  no  imme- 
diate appearance  of  Qod. 

Visible  experiments  of  the  ceasing 
of  God's  wrath  may  be  desired,  and 
used  by  His  people,  where  the  Lord 
sets  no  prohibition. 

Unclean  or  the  worst  of  creatures 
may  be  of  use  sometimes  to  comfort 
the  Church. 

Instinct  of  creatures  from  God 
teaches  His  people  of  His  providcoioe 
to  them. 

Verse  8.  The  dove  emblematical  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  1.  As  the  dove  rested 
not  on  the  flooded  ground  so  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  not  dwell  in  an  impure 
heart  2.  As  the  dove  returned  in 
the  evening  into  the  ark,  so  the  Spirit 
in  the  time  of  the  gospel,  which  is  the 
evening  of  the  world.  3.  As  the  dove 
brought  an  olive  leaf  whereby  Noah 
knew  that  the  waters  were  dried,  so 
the  Spirit  brin^  comfort  and  peace  to 
the  soul,  asbunng  it  that  God's  ludg- 
ments  are  past,  their  sins  being  par- 
doned. 

The  rav^  sets  forth  the  wicked  in 
lfi2 


the  church  who  go  and  come  but  never 
effectually  dwell  there. 

Noah  sent  forth  a  raven  and  a  dove 
to  bring  him  intelligence  ;  observe  here, 
that  though  Qod  hsid  told  Noah  par- 
ticularly when  the  flood  would  come, 
even  to  a  day  (Ch.  viL  4),  yet  he  did 
not  give  him  a  particular  account  by 
revelation  at  what  times  and  by  what 
steps  it  should  go  away.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  former  was  necessary  to 
his  preparing  the  ark  ;  but  the  know- 
ledge of  the  latter  would  serve  only  to 
^tify  his  curiosity,  and  the  concealing 
itfrom  him  would  he  theneedful  exercise 
of  his  faith  and  patience.  He  could 
not  forsee  the  flo(>ol  by  revelation  ;  but 
he  might  by  ordinary  means  discover 
its  decrease,  and  Gk>a  was  pleased  to 
leave  him  to  use  them  [Bemy  and 
Scottl 

fielieving  souls,  when^  means  answer 
not,  will  wait  a  longer  time. 

God  s  gracious  ones  in  faith  use 
other  lawml  means  if  one  do  fail 

(Aean  as  well  as  unclean,  that  which 
is  chosen  by  God  may  be  used  by  His 
Church  for  its  good. 

Faith  in  God's  salvation  may  put 
souls  upon  adesire  to  see  it^ or  to  have 
evidence  of  it 

God's  graciousonesdesire  the  abating 
of  the  tokens  of  the  Divine  displeasura 

Verse  9.    The  best  means  that  be- 
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lieyera  use  may  not  always  giye  them 
rest 

God's  providence  in  continual  tokens 
of  displeasure,  may  obstruct  means 
of  oomt'ort. 

It  is  in  such  case  the  work  of  the 
saints  to  take  up  the  means  again,  in 
due  time  to  use  them. 

The  dove  is  an  emblem  of  a  gracious 
soul,  that,  finding  no  rest  for  its  foot, 
no  solid  peace  or  satisfaction  in  this 
world — tms  deluged,  defiling  world — 
returns  to  Christ  as  to  its  ark,  as  to 
its  Noah,  its  rest.  The  carnal  heart, 
like  the  raven,  takes  up  with  the  world, 
and  feeds  on  the  carrion  it  finds  there : 
but  return  thou  to  thy  rest,  0  my  soul 
(Ps.  cxvL  7).  0  that  I  had  wings  like 
a  dove  (Ps.  Iv.  6).  And  as  Noah  put 
forth  his  hand  and  took  the  dove,  and 
pulled  her  in  to^  him,  into  the  ark,  so 
Christ  will  graciously  preserve,  and 
help,  and  welcome  those  that  fly  to 
Him  for  rest  [Henry  and  Scott], 

Verse  10,  11.  Qod's  way  of  answer, 
and  the  waiting  of  His  saints  are  fitly 
coupled. 

uod's  gracious  ones  are  of  a  con- 
tented, waiting  and  hoping  frame. 

Faith  will  expect  from  seven  toseven, 
firom  week  to  week,  to  receive  answers 
of  peace  from  Qod. 

After  waiting,  taith.  will  make  trial 
of  lawful  means  again  aud  again.  It 
will  add  messenger  to  messenger. 

Waiting  believers  shall  receive  some 
sweet  return  by  use  of  means  in  God's 
time. 

He  that  sends  out  for  Ghxl  is  most 
likely  to  have  return  from  him. 

Visible  tokens  of  God's  wrath  ceasing 
He  is  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  His  own. 


It  concerns  God's  saints  to  considei 
His  signal  discoveries  of  grace  to  know 
them,  and  gather  hope  and  comfort 
from  them. 

The  olive  branch,  which  was  aa  em- 
blem of  peace,  was  brought,  not  by  the 
raven,a  oird  of  prey,  nor  by  a  gay  and' 
proud  peacock,  but  by  a  mild,  patient, 
numble  dove.  It  is  a  dove-like  dis- 
position that  brings  into  the  soul 
earnests  of  rest  and  joy  [Jffenry  and 
Scott]. 

This  olive  leaf  in  the  month  of  the 
dove  may  set  forth  : — 

1.  The  grace  and  peace  by  Jesus 
Christ  which  are  brougnt  in  the  mouth 
of  His  ministers. 

2.  The  dove  returned  at  first  with- 
out her  errand  ;  but  ;sent  again  she 
brought  better  tidings.  The  man  oi 
God  must  not  only  be  "  apt  to  teach," 
but  "  patient,  in  meekness,  instructing 
those  that  oppose  themselves ;  proving, 
if  at  any  time,  God  will  give  them 
repentance"  ITrapp]. 

The  fresh  olive  leaf  was  the  first  sign 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  earth  to  new 
life  after  the  flood,  and  the  dove  with 
the  olive  leaf  a  herald  of  salvation. 

Verse  12.  The  giving  of  one  step  of 
mercy  makes  Gkxis  saints  wait  for 
more. 

The  saint's  disposition  is  to  get  mercy 
by  trying  means,  as  well  as  to  wait  for 
it. 

In  the  withholding  of  return  of  means 
may  be  the  return  of  mercy.  Though 
the  dove  stay,  yet  mercy  cometh. 

Providence  promotes  the  comtorts 
of  saints  when  he  seems  to  stop 
them. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPS^Vmm  18—19. 

Man's  Goma  Fobth  after  thb  Judombhts  of  God. 

L  That  he  goes  forth  upon  the  Divine  command.  ''  And  God  spake  unto . 
Noah,  saying,  go  forth  of  the  ark,  thou  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy 
sons'  wives  with  thee."  1.  Tliat  Noah  was  councilled  to  go  firth  from  the  ark 
on  a  day  ever  to  be  remembered,  ''And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  six  huncbed 
and  first  vear,  in  the  first  month,  the  first  day  of  the  month)  the  waters  were 
dried  up  irom  off"  the  earth."  Men  should  alwavs  keep  the  chronology  of  their 
mocal  me,  the  days  of  deliverance  from  unwelcome  drcumstances  should  be 
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carefully  remembered ;  this  will  aid  the  gratitude  of  the  soul.  Every  great 
soul  has  its  calendar  of  progress.  There  are  some  days  men  can  never  forget. 
The  day  on  which  Noah  came  out  of  the  ark  would  be  an  immortal  memory. 
2.  That  Noah  was  commanded  to  go  out  from  the  ark  wh^n  the  earth  wa$  dry. 
God  never  commands  a  man  to  leave  his  refuge  or  his  circumstances  under 
conditions  that  would  render  it  indiscreet  to  do  so.  He  waits  till  all  is  ready, 
and  at  the  most  fitting  moment  tells  the  good  man  to  go  forth  from  his  hiding 
place  into  the  new  sphere  of  activity.  Men  should  not  step  out  of  the  ark 
until  the  earth  is  dry  enough  to  receive  them,  and  then  only  at  the  call  of  God. 

II.  That  he  goes  forth  in  reflective  spirit.  We  can  readily  imagine  that 
Noah  would  go  forth  from  the  ark  in  very  reflectke  and  somewhat  pensive 
mood.  I.  He  would  think  of  the  multitudes  who  had  been  drotvned  in  the  great 
waters.  As  he  stepped  out  of  the  ark  and  his  eye  only  rested  on  his  own  little 
famil}'  as  the  occupants  of  the  earth,  his  heart  would  oe  grieved  to  think  of  the 
multitudes  who  had  been  destroyed  by  the  deluj^e.  True  he  was  glad  to  escape 
from  the  close  confinement  of  the  ark,  but  his  own  jov  would  be  rendered 

gnisive  by  the  devastation  ever3rwhere  apparent.  And  when  the  judgments  of 
od  upon  the  wicked  are  observed  in  the  earth,  it  is  fitting  that  men  should  be 
thoughtful.  2.  He  would  think  of  his  own  immediate  conduct  qf  l\fe,  and  q/ 
the  future  before  him.  When  Noah  came  forth  from  the  ark,  he  stood  in  a 
world  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  equally  destitute  of  seed  and  harvest.  He 
would  have  to  engage  in  the  work  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  in  providing  for 
the  needs  of  the  future.  He  k  now  entering  upon  i(n  anxious  and  laborious 
life.  How  few  men  truly  realize  that  the  &ture  of  the  world  depends  upon 
their  industry.  The  once  solitary  husbandman  is  now  forgotten  in  the  crowd 
of  those  who  culture  the  earth. 

III.  That  he  goes  forth  in  company  with  those  who  haye  shared  his  safety. 
1.  He  goes  forth  in  company  with  the  relatives  of  his  own  family.  "  (Jo  forth 
of  the  ark,  thou  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee/' 
God  permitted  the  family  of  Noah  to  be  with  him  in  the  ark,  to  relieve  his 
solitude,  to  aid  his  efforts,  to  show  the  protective  influence  of  true  piety ;  and 
now  they  are  to  join  him  in  the  po&session  of  the  regenerated  earth,  that  they 
may  enjoy  its  safety,  and  aid  its  cultivation.  2.  He  goes  forth  in  campany  with 
t/ie  life-giving  agencies  of  the  universe.  "  Every  beast,  every  creeping  thing, 
and  every  fowl,  and  whatsoever  creepeth  upon  the  earth ;  after  their  kinds  went 
forth  out  of  the  ark."  And  thus  this  motley  and  miscellandous  crowd  came 
out  of  the  ark  to  fill  creation  with  its  usual  life. 


BUQ0B8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VBE8SX 

Noah's  firot   Consciousness  of  T^'i^i.uL^^^^*^'^^^ 

Safety  after  the  Deluge.  ^  tAejuuujuagmeM. 

--        , „    ^r       ...             v  X     ^    1       J  II.  Ha  would  probably  be  impressed  with 

Verse  18.    Now,  it  is  somewhat  natural,  and  ^^  Efficacy  of  the  Eeme&a  Expedient    How 

itmaynotbeeitherunint^estingorunprofitable,  ^^^j^  y^^  ^^^  ^he  ark  that  had  so  nobly 

to  speculate  concemmg  Noah  a  impression  on  ^^^^^^^  ^^h  the  bUlows  and  so  safely  weathered 

his  first  out-look  upon    the  face  of  the  ground  ^^  ^^^  ^     j,  ^^^^    expedient  ioa$  Divine. 

that  was  dry.  Christianity,  the  great  expedient  for  saving 

I.  He  would,  probably,  be  impressed  with  souls  from  the  deluge  of  moral  evil,  is  God^s 

the  Greatness  of  the  Calamity  he  had  Escaped,  plan.     "  What  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it 

The  roiring  waters  had  subsided,  but  they  had  was  weak  through  the  flesh."    Philosophy  ex- 

M  ruught  a  terrible  desolation,  they  had  reduced  haustcd  itself  in  the  triaL    2.  Thds  expedieni 

the  earth  to  a  vast  charnel  house ;  every  living  alone  wa$  effective.     When  the  dreadful  storm 

voice  is  hushed,  and  aU  is  silent  as  the  grave.  came  we  may  rest  assured  that  every  one  of 

The  Patriarch  perhaps  would  feel  two  thin^  that    terror-stricken  generation  would   seize 

in  relation  to  this  calami^.    1.  That  it  toa§  t/ie  tome  scheme  to  resoue  him  from  the  doonii 
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Thtsn  if  BO  oOmt  lunii^  k^  t.  The  expedieni 
woM  only  ^eetim  to  tiom  «bA«  committed  them- 
ttoU. 


TEL  Ha  would  inrobaUj  be  iaprtMod  with 
til*  wiidooi  of  Ills  fiuth  in  God.  He  felt  now : 
1.  Thai  it  wis  wiser  to  believe  in  the  word  ol 
Grod,  than  to  trust  to  the  eondunouM  of  hie  own 
recuon.  He  might  have  reaaoned  from  Um 
mercy  of  €rod,  and  the  general  experience  of 
mankind,  that  sncb  an  event  as  the  deluge 
would  never  have  happened  ;  but  he  trusted 
in  Qod*8  word.  2.  That  it  wot  wieer  to  believe 
im  the  Word  of  Ood,  than  to  trutt  to  the  uni- 
formity of  nature.  8.  That  it  waa  wiser  to 
believe  in  God*f  Word,  than  to  trust  to  th4 
current  opinion  of  his  contemporariee.  Now, 
will  not  the  feeling  of  the  good  man  when  he 
first  enters  heaven,  correspond  in  some  measure 
with  the  feelings  of  Noah  on  the  oocasion  when 
he  first  looked  from  his  ark,  saw  the  f aoe  ol 
the  '*  dry  ground,"  and  felt  that  he  was  safe  f 
Win  there  not  be  a  similar  impression  of  the 
tremendous  calamity  that  has  been  escaped ! 
Will  not  the  sainted  spirit,  as  it  feels  itself  safe 
in  the  celestial  stat^  reflect  with  ordinary 
gratitude  upon  that  deluge  of  sin  and  sufifer- 
ing  from  whioh  it  has  been  for  «fver  delivered. 
(ffomOiMt.) 

Aa  the  flood  commenced  on  the  17th 
of  the  second  month  of  the  600th 
year  of  Noah's  life,  and  ended  on  the 
27th  of  the  second  month  of  the  601st 
year,  it  lasted  a  year  and  ten  days ; 
bnt  whether  a  solar  year  of  360  or  365 
days,  or  a  lunar  year  of  852,  is  doubt- 
ful [Keil  and  Delitzsch']. 

As  times  of  special  mercv  are  re- 
corded by  Gk)d;  so  they  should  be 
remembered  by  the  Church. 

At  His  appointed  periods  God 
measures  out  mercy  unto  his  (Jhurch. 

The  patient  waiting  of  the  saints 
would  God  have  recorded  as  well  as  his 
own  mercy. 

As  merdes  move  God's  Church,  so 


He  moveth  His  saints  to  lemoTo  the 
vail,  and  to  meet  them. 

Seyeral  periods  of  time  God  takes 
to  perfect  salvation  to  His  Church. 

Verse  14 — 17.  After  their  patient 
waiting  God  will  certainly  speak  to 
His  saints. 

God  speaks  not  doubtfully  but  cer- 
tainly to  His  people  in  His  returns. 

God  Himself  must  speak  unto  the 
satisfying  of  His  saints  in  reference  to 
their  conduct. 

Upon  the  change  of  Providence, 
God  speaks  change  of  duty  to  His 
saints. 

It  is  at  God's  nleasure  to  ordain  or 
lay  aside  external  meaus  of  man's  sal- 
vation. 

God's  promise  is  completely  good 
unto  His  Church  for  saving. 

Propagation,  and  increase  of  creatures 
on  earth^  is  God's  blessing  for  His 
Church. 

Verses  18, 19.  Ood's  command  and 
saint's  ob^ience  must  be  found  to 
bring  about  their  comfort 

It  becometh  saints  to  make  their 
outgoings  and  incomings  only  upon 
the  Word  of  God. 

Providence  appoints  and  maintains 
order  in  the  moving  of  His  creatures  ; 
but  especially  in  His  Church. 

Admirable  is  the  work  of  Providence 
upon  brutes  to  keep  them  in  order. 

The  motion  of  tiie  brute  is  at  the 
Word  of  God  to  go  in  and  out  for 
safety 


MAIN  B0MILETIC3  OF  TEB  PABAORAPH.-^Ymm  20—82. 

Thb  Devout  Gonduoi  ov  ▲  Good  Man  aftbb  ▲  Spboial  DEUVEaAKOB  from 

Eminent  Bangee. 

L  That  Voah  grateftilly  acknowledged  his  deliyeranoe  as  from  Ood.  True, 
Noah  had  built  the  ark,  and  might  have  taken  much  credit  to  himself  for  so 
doing.  He  might  have  considered  this  an  important  element  in  his  preservation 
from  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  And  in  contemplation  of  his  own  eflfort  he 
might  have  lost  sight  of  the  Divine  providence  over  him.  How  many  men 
after  a  period  of  especial  deliverance  from' peril,  nu^ify  their  own  forethough^ 
their  own  skill ;  they  almost  entirely  forget  the  aid  wluch  heaven  has  rendered 
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them,  and  without  which  they  could  not  have  escaped  the  common  doom. 
Such  conduct  is  most  ungrateful,  and  those  who  are  guilty  of  it  show  them^ 
selves  unworthy  of  the  help  they  have  received.  The  truly  grateful  soul  will 
alwa3r8  acknowledge  the  deliverances  of  life  as  from  the  loving  care  of  God. 
He  only  can  save  men  bom  the  deluge  occasioned  by  sin. 

n.  That  Hoah  derontly  ofTdred  to  Ood  a  Sacrificd  in  token  of  Ms  deliyeraaot. 

Noah  built  an  altar  for  burnt  sacrifice,  to  thank  God  for  gracious  protection 
and  to  pray  for  his  mercy  to  come.  This  is  the  first  altar  mentioned  in  history. 
The  sons  of  Adam  had  built  no  altar  for  their  oflerings,  because  God  was  still 

E resent  on  the  earth  in  Paradise,  so  that  they  could  turn  their  offerings  and 
earts  toward  that  abode.  But  with  the  flood  God  had  swept  Paradise  away, 
withdrawn  the  place  of  His  presence,  and  set  op  His  throne  in  heaven,  from 
which  he  would  henceforth  reveal  himself  to  man  Tchap.  xi.  5—7).  In  future/ 
therefore,  the  hearts  of  the  pious  bad  to  be  turnea  towards  heaven,  and  their 
offering  and  prayers  needed  to  ascend  on  high  if  they  were  to  reach  the  throne 
of  God."  1 .  This  sacrifice  toas  the  natural  outcome  of  Noah's  ^atitude.  Noah 
had  been  commanded  to  do  everything  else  connected  with  his  wondrous 
deliverance  ;  he  was  commanded  to  build  the  ark,  and  was  given  the  pattern 
after  which  be  was  to  construct  it ;  was  told  who  were  to  occupy  it,  and  when  he 
was  to  leave  it.  But  no  command  was  issued  in  reference  to  the  offering  of  this 
sacrifice ;  that  was  left  to  the  judgment  and  moral  inclination  of  the  patriarch. 
A  truly  grateful  soul  has  no  ne^  to  be  told  to  offer  a  suitable  sacrifice  to  God 
upon  aeliverance  from  danger.  2.  This  sacrifice  was  not  precluded  by  any 
excuse  consequent  upon  the  circumstances  qf  Noah,  Noah  did  not  give  way  to 
excessive  gnef  at  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  waters,  and  so  delay  his 
devotion  till  his  sorrow  was  assuaged.  He  did  not  excuse  himself  upon  the 
ground  that  his  resources  were  scanty,  and  that  therefore  he  would  wait  till  his 
wealth  was  augmented  before  he  would  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  and  that  then  he 
would  offer  a  sacrifice  worthy  the  occasion.  Noah  offered  according  to  his 
circumstances  and  did  not  allow  any  duty  to  take  precedence  of  this.  He  did  not 
indulge  the  joy  of  triumph  so  as  to  forget  the  claims  of  God  upon  him.  He 
was  a  true  man,  alike  in  sorrow  as  in  success.  He  showed  himself  worthy  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  new  world. 

in.  That  the  sacrifice  of  Hoali  was  acceptable  to  Ood  and  preyentiye  of 
ftirther  evil  to  the  world.  1.  It  was  fragrant.  "And  the  Lord  smelled  a 
sweet  savour."  He  was  propitiated.  He  had  respect  to  the  offering.  It  was 
welcome  to  him  as  the  outcome  of  a  grateful  soul,  and  as  emblematical  of  a 
sacrifice  in  the  dajrs  to  come,  which  would  come  up  before  Him  as *a  "sweet 
smelling  savour."  2.  It  was  preventive  of  calamity,  "And  the  Lord  said  in 
his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake  ;  for  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth  ;  neither  will  I  again  smite 
any  more  every  living  thing,  as  I  have  done.  *  The  more  we  sacrifice  to  God 
the  safer  we  become  in  our  circumstances  of  life.  Sacrifice  is  wisdom.  If 
God  were  to  destroy  the  world  on  account  of  the  sin  of  man,  it  would  never 
exhibit  leaf  or  fruit,  it  would  be  seldom  free  from  the  angry  waters  of  delude. 
d.  It  was  preservative  of  the  natural  agencies  of  the  universe,  "  While  me 
earth  remameth  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease."  There  is  a  close  connection 
between  the  sacrifices  of  the  good  and  the  fruitful  springs  of  the  universe. 
Devotion  of  soul  is  allied  to  .the  constancy  of  nature  more  than  we  ima^ne. 
The^  world's  Noahs  are  allied  to  the  world's  seed  time  and  harvest  Whal 
sacrifice  have  we  offered  to  God  for  our  many  deliverancea  through  lifat 
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BUOOBSTIYB  00MMBNT8  ON  THB  TERSSB. 

Noah's  Offbrinq  oh  CoMina  Fobth  noM  thb  Abk,  ahd  its  Rssuim 


7enes21,  22.  !•  lb*  oooaiioii  on  wbieli 
ttii  oiEbring  was  mrndft.  It  was  no  ordinary 
oocasion.  During  the  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty 
yean  in  which  the  world  had  existed,  there  had 
oeen  no  sooh  manifestation  of  the  IMvine  cha- 
nMJter  aa  thia  family  had  seen.  1.  On  thU  00- 
canon  Mow  im^preinvdv  would  Noah  and  hi$ 
fomily  b€  reminded  of  the  JHrine  forhearanct 
wkick  had  been  displayed  to  Uie  whole  world. 
There  had  been  since  the  Fall  a  gradual  un- 
folding of  the  scheme  ci  mercy  in  the  institu- 
tion of  sacrifioe,  the  preaching  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  2.  With  what 
miUmn  mm  woidd  Noah  and  kU  family  now 
view  the  earth  bearing  on  every  part  of  its  ttir- 
fitee  the  vtarks  of  recent  vengeance.  When  ther 
entered  the  ark  the  earth  was  smiling  with 
plenty  and  thickly  populated;  now  all  are 
gone.  They  «re  the  sole  renmant  of  the  human 
population.  Z,  With  what  adoring  amd  grafO' 
fat  feeUng  would  Noah  and  his  fimily  view 
their  own  preservation  on  thie  oecasum.  Singled 
cot  hy  Dirine  mercy,  preserved  by  Divine 
power,  directed  by  Divine  wisdom,  they  had 
boilt  the  ark  in  which  they  had  been  pre- 
terved,  while  all  around  was  destroyed. 

n.  In  Iti  Hatnro.  l,  AneoBpreesionqfgraii' 
tude.  It  was  his  first  act  He  stayed  not  to 
build  a  habitation  for  himself.  His  stock  was 
small,  yet  he  took  the  best  of  Ids  flock.  2.  An 
aeknowUdgment  of  dependence,  Noah  remem- 
bered hia  recent  preservation,  and  in  his  offer- 
ing expressed  his  confidence  that  He  who  had 
preserved  him  under  such  circumstances  would 
still  continue  to  provide  for  his  safety.  8.  The 
offerina  of  Noah  was  a  lively  exhibition  qf  his 
faith  vn  the  future  atonement  as  well  <u  an  ap- 
propriate testimony  that  his  recent  preser- 
vation was  owing  to  the  efficacy  of  that  atonO' 


nLInitsresnlti.  1.  The  offering  was  ae- 
eepted,  2.  The  promise  which  was  given,  8. 
I%e  covenant  which  looi  made  [Sketches  of  Ser- 
by  WetUyan  Ministers}. 

Obedience  and  sftciifice  are  sweetly 


set  together  by  God»  and  kept  together 
by  saints. 

Tlie  first  work  due  to  Ood's  salvation 
is  the  setting  up  of  His  worship  in 
truth. 

The  saints  in  fiebith  built  altars  and 
brought  sacrifices  to  God  upon  His 
word. 

God  would  have  but  one  altar  at  a 
time  in  the  place  which  he  should 
dioose. 

Altar  and  sacrifice  worship  is  most 
requisite  for  sinners  to  come  to  God. 
Therefore  Christ  is  both  for  propitia- 
tion. 

1.  A  believing  priest 

2.  A  sanctified  altar. 
8.  A  clean  sacrifice. 
4.  A  type  of  Christ 

The  sacrifice  which  God  aooepts 
must  ascend  and  come  up  to  Him,  to 
be  available. 

The  sacrifice  which  brings  peace  to 
man,  giveth  glory  to  God. 

Verse  22.  God  pleased  in  Christ  is 
resolved  in  heart,  and  promises  to  do 
good  unto  His  peopla 

The  sons  of  Adam  are  from  birth 
evil  in  their  principles  to  high  provoca- 
tions. 

^  Grace  in  God's  covenant  glories  over 
sin  and  will  overcome  it. 

Sinners  may  be  exempt  from  one 
kind  of  punishment,  though  not  from 
all. 

The  seasons  :  1,.  Secured  by  cove- 
nant. 2.  While  the  earth  remains. 
8.  Varied  in  fertility. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  CHAPTER  VIIL 

BT  VHl 

EBV.  WM.  ADAMSON. 


IxmgiDgut  Ter.l.  Ab priwmers in caetleg 
look  out  of  their  grated  windows  at  the  smiling 
landscape,  where  the  sun  comes  and  goes  ;  as 
we,  from  this  life,  as  from  dungeon  hars, 
look  forth  to  the  heavenly  land,  and  are  re- 
freshed with  sweet  visions  of  the  home  that 
shall  be  ours  when  we  are  free.  And  no  doubt 
the  longings  of  Noah  and  his  family  were  in- 
tensely deep  for  the  hour  when  once  more  they 
could  leave  their  floating  prison  to  rest  beneath 
sunny  skies,  and  to  ramble  amid  verdant  fields. 
So  does  the  new  creature  groan  and  travail  in 
pain  for  the  moment  when  it  shall  be  freed 
from  this  body  of  death,  and  rest  upon  the 
sunny  slopes  of  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
righteoa^nesB.  But  patience  !  and  thine  eyes 
shall  see,  not  in  a  swift  glance  cast,  but  for 
eternity,  the  land  that  is  ftur  off  : — 

**  Yea  t  though  the  land  be  veiy  far  away, 
A  step,  a  moment,  ends  the  toil,  for  thee ; 

Then  changing  grief  for  gladness,  night  for  daj. 
Thine  eyes  shall  tee." — BavergaL 

Jiid«ments!  Tmt  ff.  After  the  tossings 
oeaae  the  window  is  opened,  and  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  are  seen.  Its  light  shines  in 
from  the  new  world.  What  is  at  first  seen 
appears  isolated.  The  waters  still  only  permit 
glimpses,  unconnected  glimpses  of  the  coming 
new  earth.  -  Tet  there  it  is  ;  and  the  hill  tops 
are  pledeee  of  untold  and  unknown  scenes  of 
future  ]oy.  For  many  %  day  Noah,  the 
spiritual  man,  has  been  shut  up ;  but  now  the 
floods  of  regenerating  judgment  assuage,  and 
the  light  breaks  in.  Now  the  new  man 
belongs  to  the  new  creation ;  for  the  old  man 
and  his  monstrous  progeny  are  destroyed,  and — 

"  Mennr's  voioe 
Is  BOW  heard  pleading  in  the  ear  ol  Ctod.** 

Safbty  t  Ver.  1.  A  ship  was  sailing  in  the 
Northern  Sea,  with  wind  and  tide  and  surface 
current  all  against  her.  She  was  unable  to 
make  way.  In  this  emergency  the  captain 
observed  a  majestic  iceberg  moving  slowly  and 
steadily  in  the  very  direction  he  desired  to 
take.  Perceiving  that  there  was  an  under- 
current far  below  the  surface,  and  acting  on 
the  extended  base  of  the  iceberg,  he  fastened 
his  vessel  to  the  mass  of  ice,  and  was  carried 
surely  and  safely  on  his  course  against  the  wind 
and  wave.  Noah  anchored  his  ark  to  the 
Providence  of  Grod.  No  sails  were  unfurled  to 
the  breeze,  no  oars  were  unshipped  to  move  the 
lumbering  ark,  no  rudder  was  employed  to 
steer.  The  IVovidence  of  God  was  deeper 
than  the  winds  and  wave  and  contrary  current ; 
and  to  that,  he  fastened  his  barque  with  the 
strou^  cable  of  faith.  Hence  the  security  of 
tli«  ark  with  its  living  freight  i-^ 
168 


"Let    cold-mouthed   Boreai^    m    tiM    Wt- 

mouthed  East, 
Blow  till  they  burst  with  spite ; 
All  this  may  well  confront,  all  this  shall  Be*er 
confound  me." — QuarleM, 

ProtaotionI     Ver.  4.    Yean  ago^  one  of 

our  fleets  was  terribly  shattovd  by  a  violent 
gale.  It  was  found  that  one  of  the  shi]>8  was 
unaffected  by  the  fierce  tumult  and  commotion. 
Why  ?  Because  it  was  in  what  mariners  de- 
signate so  forcibly  "the  eye  of  the  storm.** 
Noah  was  eo  situated.  While  all  was  desola- 
tion, he  was  safe.  The  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  and  watery  floods  might  toss  and  roar  and 
lei^ ;  Noah's  ark  was  at  rent— safe  in  "  the  eye 
of  the  storm."  And  just  as  the  ship's  compasa 
is  so  adjusted  as  to  keep  its  level  amidst  all  the 
heavings  of  the  sea ;  so  the  heaven-built  struc- 
ture was  calm  amid  endroliuff  billows.  Amid 
the  fluctuations  of  the  sea  of  life,  the  Christian 
soul  remains  undisturbed— calm  amid  tumul* 
tnous  motion— in  "  the  eye  of  the  storm." 

**  Leave  then  thy  foolish  rangea^ 
For  none  can  thee  secure 
But  One  who  never  changes. 
Thy  (Jod,  thy  life,  thy  cure.* 

Security  t  Ver.  6.  When  Alexander  tha 
Great  was  asked  how  he  could  sleep  so  soundly 
and  securely  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  danger, 
he  replied  that  he  might  well  repose  when 
Parmenis  watched.  Noah  might  well  be  in 
peace,  since  God  had  him  in  duvge.  A  gentle- 
man, crossing  a  dreary  moor,  came  upon  a  cot- 
tage. When  about  to  leave,  he  said  to  its 
oocupant,  "Are  you  not  afiaid  to  live  in  this 
lonely  place !"  To  this  the  man  at  once  re- 
sponded, **  Oh  t  no,  for  faith  closes  tiie  door  at 
night,  and  mercy  opens  it  in  the  morning." 
Thus  was  Noah  kept  during  the  long  night  of 
the  deluge ;  and  mercy  opened  the  door  for 

him, 

"  Heaven  closed  its  windows,  and  the  deep 
Restrained  its  fountains,  while  the  arid  winds 
Swept  o'er  the  floods.'* — BickenUth, 

Teaoheral  Ver.  0.  Each  of  God's  saints, 
writes  a  model  minister,  is  sent  into  the  world 
to  prove  some  part  of  the  Divine  character. 
One  is  sent  to  live  in  the  ralley  of  ease— 
having  much  rest,  and  hearing  sweet  birds  of 
promise  singing  in  his  ears— to  prove  the  love 
of  God  in  sweet  commimings.  Another  is 
called  to  stand  where  the  thunder  clouds  brew 
— where  the  lightnings  play,  and  where  the 
tempestuous  winds  are  howling  on  the  moun- 
tain tops — ^to  prove  the  power  and  majesty  of 
God  to  keep  from  all  hann,  and  preaerva  amid 
all  peril.    Thna:— 
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"uoa  MBMii  uis  taaoiMn  into  ererr  agi^ 
To  Cray  cHmo^  and  erory  raoe  ox  men. 
With  VKTalatioiii  fitted  to  thMrpowth."— 


It  VflRT.  L  8oiDoliftT«Hk0iiedthli 
bird  to  tlie  law,  wliidi  eui  toll  no  tnla  of  com- 
fort—whidi  leaves  the  Kml  in  the  deepeet  oeik 
of  nttennoet  daqxar,  and  which  p*yi  no  aooth- 
iog  Tint.  S.  Others  havo  oompkred  this  bird 
with  the  worldling,  to  whom  the  Goepel  ark 
is  not  a  welcome  home— who  is  carried  away 
by  the  wild  desires  and  raging  Insts — who 
zanders  to  and  fro,  and  never  settles,  and 
wno  feed  upon  the  putrid  remnants  of  sin, 
tbe  carrion  of  loathsome  pleasures.  8.  Others 
again  have  regarded  this  gloomy  bird  and  its 
instincts  as  a  type  of  the  old  nature  in  the 
Christian,  for  of  the  impure  a  remnant  still 
exists  in  the  saintly  heart.  Thus  the  raven, 
finding  its  food  in  carrion,  figures  those  in- 
dinations,  writes  Jukes,  which  feed  of  dead 
things.  The  ark  does  not  change  Uie  raven ; 
■o  the  Croei  may  restrain,  but  does  not  alter 
impure  desiresL 

l>o^l  Ver.  8.  The  Mandaa  Indians  have 
an  annual  ceremony  held  round  a  "  big  canoe  * 
which  is  of  singular  interest  The  ceremony 
k  called  *<  the  settling  of  the  waters ;"  and  it 
is  held  always  on  the  day  in  which  the  willow 
trees  of  their  country  come  into  blowom.  The 
leason  why  they  select  this  tree  is  that  the 
bird  flew  to  their  ancestors  in  the  "big  canoe  * 
when  the  waters  were  settling^  with  a  branch 
of  it  in  ita  month.  This  bird  is  the  dove, 
which  is  held  so  sacred  among  them  that 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  would  injure 
it  Indeed,  the  Mandans  declare  that  even 
their  dogs  instinctively  respect  the  dove. 

^Sweet  dove  t  the  softest,  steadiest  phmie 

In  all  the  sunbright  sky. 
Brightening  in  ever-changeful  I4^mtib, 
▲i  breesea  change  on  liigh." 

OUTe  Treel  Yer.  11.  This  mar  Justiy 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts 
^idch  the  beneficent  Creator  has  bestowed  up- 
on the  human  family — and  in  its  various  and 
important  usee,  we  may  discover  the  true  rea- 
■on  why  the  dove  was  directed  by  God  to  select 
the  olive  leaf  from  the  countless  variety  whidi 
bestrewed  the  shiny  tops  amd  declivities  of 
Ararat — as  the  chosen  symbol  of  returning 
health  and  life,  vigour  and  strength,  fertility 
and  fmitfnlness. 
''For  in  a  kindlv  soil  it  strikes  its  root. 

And  flourisheth,  and  bringeth  forth  aboa- 
dant  hmV-Soutke^. 

AadE-reatl  Yer.  8.  Noah's  dove  found  no 
vest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  though  the  raven 
did.  But  his  foothold — dliscay  and  death — 
would  not  suit  her ;  so,  whirling  round  and 
loond,  at  last  she  returned  to  the  ark.  The 
needle  in  the  compass  never  stands  still,  but 
<{Qivers  and  trembles  and  flutters  until  it  comes 
ti^t  against  the  north.  The  wise  men  of  the 
fist  never  found  lest  mtil  thsy  were  right 


beneath  where  the  star  gleamed.    So  the  woiA 

can  enjoy  no  true  and  fixed  repose  till  it  enters 
into  Christ,  the  true  ark  ;  and  all  its  tosshigs 
and  agitations  are  but  so  many  wings  to  cany 
II  hither  and  thither,  that  it  may  find  rest. 
As  Augustine  says :  **  Thou,  O  God,  hasi 
eraated  us  for  Thyself,  and  our  hearts  are  rest- 
less until  they  rest  in  Thee."  Therefore  the 
■onl  that  seeks  rest  elsewhere, 

"  Oh  t  but  it  walks  a  weary  round. 
And  follows  a  sad  dance."— iVr-' 


Dore-'Tolcea!  Yer.  8.  A  young  man  who 
had  been  piously  brought  up,  but  who  had 
dven  himself  up  to  every  land  of  vice  and 
tolly,  at  last  joined  himself  to  a  company  of 
pirates.  A  voice — soft  and  gentle  as  a  mother's 
— seemed  to  be  always  pleading  with  him.  It 
was  the  plaintive,  I4>pea]inff  "ooo-oo"  of  the 
dove.  Wherever  he  went,  Uiere  he  heard  the 
**  home-call."  One  night,  when  Uie  crew  had 
landed  amid  the  lovely  forest  sceneiy  of  a 
West  Indian  island,  he  heard  the  "dove- voices" 
amid  the  tropical  vegetation.  The  tender,  re- 
proachful murmer  seemed  to  pierce  him  through 
ids  veiy  heart  He  fell  on  his  Imees  in  deep 
contrition  of  soul ;  and  the  same  dove  who 
had  called  him  to  penitence,  oaUed  him  te 
peace. 

"  For  back  He  came  from  heaven's  gate^ 
And  brought — ^that  Dove  so  mild — 
From  the  Father  in  heaven,  who  hears  Him 
speak, 
A  Ueasing  for  His  child.**— SrsMsr. 

OliTe  Leaf!  Yer.  11.  There  is  one  still  for 
the  family  of  God  in  the  ark  of  His  Church 
floating  on  the  troublous  waters  of  the  world. 
For  ages  the  weary  cry  of  the  people  ci  Gkni,  - 
waiting  and  watchug  for  the  final  deliveranoe, 
has  gone  up :  How  long,  O  Lord  f  The  Dove 
— the  Holy  Spirit — bears  to  ns  the  olive-leaf  : 
I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  to  myself. 
The  raven — ie.,  human  reason— does  not  bring 
this  emblem  of  hope ;  but  the  Heavenly  Com- 
forter— 

**  Oh  I  who  could  bear  life's  stormy  dooBy 
Did  not  Thy  Heavenly  Dove 
Come  brightly  bearing  through  the  gloom, 
A  peaoe-branch  fnmi  above  1** — Moon, 

Dove-Ieeeons  t  Yer.  9.  Doves  have  been 
trained  to  fly  ^m  place  to  place,  carrying 
letters  in  a  basket,  fastened  to  their  necks  or 
feel  They  are  swift  of  flight;  but  our  prayers 
and  sighs  are  swifter,  for  they  take  but  a  mo- 
ment to  pass  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  bear 
the  troubles  of  our  heart  to  the  heart  of  God. 
As  Grotthold  says,  these  messengers  wing  their 
way,  and  in  defiance  of  all  obstacles  they  re- 
port to  the  Omniscient  the  aflliction  of  the 
victim,  and  bring  back  to  him  the  Divine  con- 
solation. And  yet  not  always  at  once ;  for 
Noah  sent  his  messenger  out  more  than  once 
ere  the  message  of  peace  and  prosperity  was 
bfonght  back.    The  dove— 
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"  A  Moond  time  returning  to  her  rest^ 
Brought  in  her  mouth  a  tender  oliTe-leaf — 
•ffmWAm  of  peace." 

Oliye-Syxnbol  t  Yer.  11.  Hie  celebrated 
Giqptain  Cook  found  that  green  branches — 
caRied  in  the  hands,  or  stuck  in  the  ground — 
were  the  emblems  of  peace  universally  em- 
ployed and  understood  by  the  numerous  and 
untutored  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Turner  mentions  that  one  day,  when  he  and 
others  were  backing  out  into  deep  water  to  get 
clear  of  some  shs^ow  oond-patchcs,  and  to 
look  for  a  better  passage  for  their  boat,  the 
natives  on  the  shore — ^thinking  they  were 
afraid^ran  and  broke  off  branches  from  the 
trees,  and  waved  them  above  their  heads  In 
token  of  peace  and  friendship.  The  cruel 
natives  of  Melanesia  used  this  as  a  means  of 
decoying  the  missionary  Bishop  Pattisoff' ashore 
to  be  murdered.  And  hence  the  people  of 
Israel  were  commanded  to  oonstruct  their 
booths  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  partly  with 
branches  of  olive.  AH  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  were  secretly  directed  by  the  over- 
ruling Providence  of  Heaven,  writes  Paxton 
to  bear  them  in  their  hands  as  emblems  of 
peace  and  amity. 

Dove-Symbol  I  Yer.  11.  Kshop  Lake 
says  that  the  early  fathers  observed  the  alle- 
gory which  Peter  makes  in  comparing  Noah^s 
ark  unto  the  Church.  They  considered  that  as 
the  dove  brought  ^he  olive  branch  into  the  aik, 
in  token  that  the  deluge  had  ceased,  even  ao 
the  dove,  which  lighted  upon  Christ,  brought 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  that  other  ark — 

**  Like  Noah's,  cast  upon  the  stormy  floods, 
But  sheltering  One  who  gave  His  life  lor 


Delnsel  Yer.  18.  This  narrative  has  en* 
oountered  countless  and  incisive  critidsm.  The 
enemies  of  truth  have  gathered  about  it 
They  have  marshalled  all  their  forces.  They 
have  looked  from  a  distance  upon  its  palaces 
and  towers.  Sceptical  scientists  have  said : 
"  We  will  undermine  these  chapters  with  ad- 
verse critidsm  on  the  possibility  of  such  a 
deluge.  We  will  prove  that  its  foundations 
are  a  mere  shell — that  within  is  but  a  bed  of 
quicksand."  Thus  have  they  toiled  to  shatter 
JToah's  ark  for  centuries ;  but  it  still  remains 
intact ;  and  though  it  is  not  true  that  the 
material  fabric  remains  undecayed  on  the 
summit  of  inaccessible  Ararat,  yet  it  is  glo- 
riously true  that  the  moral  structure  stands 
fixed  and  sure  on  the  towering  summit  of 
Divine  Truth  :— 

"  Grounded  on  Ararat,  whose  loftj  peaks, 
Soon  from  the  tide  emerged." 

Freedom !  Yer.  17.  When  the  door  of  the 
ark  was  thrown  open  what  a  joyous  bursting 
forth  there  was  !  The  strong  eagle  spread  his 
wings  and  soared  upward  frotn  the  place  of  his 
long  captivity.  The  lordly  tiger,  who  had 
crouched  in  tameness  and  quiet  through  those 
long  months,  bounded  with  a  sudden  roar  into 
thickets  among  the  hilla.  The  beaiti  of  the 
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field  and  the  birds  of  the  air  followed— eadi 
in  its  own  way.  They  had  entered  by  two  and 
two — by  seven  and  seven,  in  order  and  method ; 
but  doubtless  they  came  out  in  a  different 
manner — swift — eager— delighted. 

«*  Till  all  the  plume-daric  air. 
And  rode  resounding  shore  were  one  wild  eiy.** 

— Anonymoui, 
How  will  the  bodies  of  the  saints  bound  from 
the  ark  of  the  grave  t  How  will  their  spirits 
spring  Mrith  inconceivable  gladness,  when  the 
door  is  opened,  and  they  are  bidden  to  **  enter 
into  the  joy  of  their  Lord  T 

Spiritual  Truth  1  Yer.  18.  Gather  off 
your  beech-trees  in  the  budding  spring  days 
a  little  brown  shell  in  which  lies  tender  green 
leafage,  and  if  you  will  carefully  strip  it,  you 
will  find  packed  in  a  compass  that  might  al- 
most go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  the  whole 
of  that  which  afterwards  in  the  sunshine  is  to 
spread  and  grow  to  the  yellow  green  foliage 
which  delights  and  freshens  the  eye.  In  tMs 
mysterious  incident  of  the  Deluge  are  folded 
up  all  the  future  purposes  of  Jehovah  in  the 
destiny  of  the  world — all  the  fruitful  lessons 
of  grace  and  goodness  to  be  taught  to  the 
future  generations  of  the  church,  and  all  the 
figurative  symbolism  bearing  upon  the  many- 
sidedness  of  the  great  salvation  of  the  Son  of 
God:— 

"  Ours  by  ffis  eternal  pnrpoie  ere  tlie  imiverM 
had  place; 
Ours  l^  everlasting  covenant^  ours  hj  free 
and  royal  grace." 

Iiiberty  I  Yer.  18.  Up  to  this  pomt,  N^oah 
was  a  prisoner  of  hope  secure,  yet  stHl  a 
prisoner.  When  through  grace  the  sinner  has 
passed  the  judgment  of  the  first  creation,  and 
has  felt  the  tossings  cease,  and  then  has  seen 
the  hill-tops,  and  recdved  the  olive-leaf  from 
the  mouth  of  the  gentle  Dove,  his  freedom  is 
near.  Many  a  conscientious  doubt  as  to  rules 
or  times  or  places  is  now  resolved  for  us.  Then 
Noah  and  his  sons, 

**  With  living  tribes  innumeroos^  beasts  and 
birds. 
Forth  from  the  ark  came  flocking.'* 

Acceptance  •  Yer.  21.  As  Abel  came  with 
the  appointed  lamb,  and  was  accepted;  so 
Noah  came  with  his  sacrifice,  and  his  service 
was  grateful  incense.  Both  offerings  teadk 
that  there  is  a  virtue  in  the  death  of  Christ  so 
predous  and  so  mighty  that  it  has  resist- 
less power  with  God.  To  use  the  ex- 
presdve  language  of  Law,  '^the  curtains 
of  God*s  pavilion  are  here  thrown  back, 
and  each  attribute  appean  rejoicing  in  re- 
demption." The  Spirit  says  that  the  Lord 
smelled  a  sweet  savour^-that  douds  of  pre- 
vailing odours  pierced  the  skies.  Its  flame 
was  a  light  to  pious  pilgrims  in  patriarchal 
times,  and  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  it  con- 
tributes this  diamond-radiance  to  as  ;  when  m 
of  old— 
M  The  smoke  of  sacrifice  aiose,  and  Qod 

Smell'd  a  sweet  savour  of  obedient  liilk* 
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CHAPl'ER  IX. 

GnnoAL  Korea — 1.  Oodl  Heb.  Elohim,  BltuedJ  Similar  to  the  bleering  pitmmmoed  tipon 
Adam  and  Eve  ( Gen.  i.  28 .— S.  1  he  fear  of  yon,  and  the  dread  of  yon]  The  fear  of  you,  as  existing 
in  the  inferior  ammala.  '*  Dread  **  imparts  a  greater  intensity  of  meaning  into  the  word — the 
fear  which  paralyses.  It  may  be  that  even  in  Paratlise  the  lower  animals  had  a  wholesome  fear 
of  man,  by  meann  of  which  thev  could  be  kept  in  subjection.  Now  ihey  are  to  be  ruled  by  force 
and  terror. — 8.  Every  moving  thing  that  liTeth]  Thin  form  of  permitBiun  forbids  the  using  of  any 
animal  that  hath  died  of  itself.— 4.  But  the  fleth  with  the  life  thereof  J  Some  suppose  that  it  u 
hereby  intended  to  forbid  the  cruel  custom  of  seme  ancient  nations  in  tearing  off  the  flesh  from 
living  animals.  But  this  was  the  practice  of  later  heathenism,  and  it  is  thereiore  more  probabla 
that  we  have  here  a  command  that  the  blood  of  auimab  must  first  be  sited  before  they  can  b« 
used  for  food.  This  prohibition  was  also  made  to  serve  the  purpope  of  educating  the  i)eop]e  to 
the  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  blood  as  a  means  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvii.  11  ;  Heb.  ix.  22). — LillBi] 
The  animating  principle— the  animal  soul.  The  blood  is  regarded  as  the  basis  of  life  (Deut 
ziL  23).  "The  blood  is  the  fluid-nerve  :  the  nerve  ia  the  constructed  blood  "  ( Lan</t).  "He 
disgorgea  the  crimson  tide  of  life  *'  (  Virgil),  Mn.  IX.,  348.-5.  Your  blood  of  your  lives]  LXX. 
has** blood  of  yonr  souls" — the  blood  which  contains  the  life  or  animal  principle. — Baqniro] 
i.€.y  judicially,  in  the  sense  of  making  "  inquisition  for  ;"  same  verb  used  in  Pml.  ix.  12. — Attht 
hand  of  every  beast]  They  have  no  right  to  human  flesh,  and  men  are  to  avenge  the  injoriea 
they  suffer  from  them.  Hence  their  extermination  is  jubtifiable  for  the  protection  of  human  life. 
—Every  man's  brother]  Heb.  "  Of  every  man,  his  brother."  Society  was  thus  pemutted  to 
inflict  punisliment  for  the  highest  wrongs  against  itself.  Every  man  was  to  see  in  every  other  a 
brother,  which  recognition  would  give  an  awful  significance  to  the  crime  of  murder.  Some 
consider  that  the  duty  of  blood-vengeance  is  thus  laid  upon  the  next  of  kin ;  but  this 
sprang  up  in  later  times,  and  it  is  better  to  take  the  worcls  as  laying  down  the  prineipU  of 
adl  such  punishments. — Lifs  of  man]  Man  is  emphatic. — 6,  By  man]  This  would  aeem  to 
denote  the  instrumert  of  the  action,  yet  the  Hebrew  has  a  special  phrase  to  indicate 
such  a  meaning,  in  that  case  using  the  expression  *'  by  the  hand  of  man."  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  preposition  denotes  tubitUulto  t  '*  in  the  place  of  man,*'  "  life  for  life."  Thus 
2  Swn.  xiv.  7,  "  For  the  soul  (the  life,  or  in  place  of )  his  brother."  The  LXX  has  (ver.  6)  "  in 
return  for  his  blood."  The  Targuin  of  Onkelos  has  "  by  the  witnesses  according  to  the  word  of 
judgment." — 9.  My  covenant]  Usually  means  a  compact  made  between  two  parties,  delivered 
in  solemn  form,  and  requiring  mutual  engagements.  As  employed  in  Scripture,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  it  must  also  be  extended  to  mean  God's  promise  by  which  He  binds  Himself  to  His 
creatures  without  terms,  absolutely  (Jer.  xxxiii.  20  ;  Ex.  ttlxiv.  10).  (Jesenius  derives  the  term 
from  the  verb  "  to  out,**  as  it  is  a  Hebrew  phrase  "to  cut  a  covenant,"  and  it  was  customary  for  the 
purpose  of  ratifying  such  to  divide  an  animal  into  parts.  Others  derive  it  from  the  verb  **  to 
eat  together,"  thus  explaining  the  phrase  **  covenant  of  salt"  By  others  it  is  referred  to 
purifying  (MaL  iii  2). — 13.  I  do  set]  Heb.  **I  give— constitute — appoint."— My  bow]  This 
implies  that  the  bow  previously  existed,  but  was  now  appointed  as  the  sign  of  the  covenant.  It 
was  already  a  symbol  of  constancy  in  nature.  The  rainbow  is  used  in  Scripture  as  the  symbol 
of  grace  returning  after  wrath  (Ei.  i.  27,  28 ;  Rev.  iv.  8 ;  x.  1).— Token].  Some  appointed  object  put 
before  two  parties  for  the  purpose  of  causing  them  mutually  to  remember  (Gen.  xxxi  48,  62). 
14.  When  I  bring  a  doad]  Heb.  "In  clouding  a  cloud,"  denoting  intensity.  A  probable 
reference  to  the  violent  showers  of  the  eastern  world,  issuing  from  thickly  congregated 
clouds ;  on  which  dark  ground  the  rainbow  would  appear. — 16  The  everlasting  covenant] 
Heb.  "The  covenant  of  eternity."— 17.  Token  of  the  covenant]  The  Hebrew  word  is 
not  used  of  mirftculoui  signs.  Any  permanent  object  would  serve.  A  memorial 
was  all  that  was  required.— 18.  Shem,  and  Ham.  and  Japheth]  See  Critical  Notes,  ch.  v. 
Japheth  was  the  eldest ;  but  ^hem  is  named  first,  as  being  the  family  whence  the  Messiah  was  to 
spring.  —Ham]  So  named,  probably,  from  his  children  occupying  the  torrid  regions.  The  name 
is  applied  to  Egypt ;  and  in  the  Coptic  signifies  blackness,  as  well  as  heat.— Japheth]  Signifies 
spreading.  He  was  the  father  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  human  family,  Celtic,  Persian, 
Grecian,  German — occupying  the  northern  part  of  Asia,  and  all  Europe. — Ham  is  the  father  of 
Canaan]  Mentioned  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Ham  was  curbed  in  his  family,  not 
specially  in  himself.  The  sacred  historian  appends  such  notices,  as  reading  the  prophetic  word 
by  the  light  of  subsequent  history.  It  was  also  necessary  to  show  how  the  curse  of  God  rested 
upon  the  Canaanites. — 19.  Overspread]  Heb.  "divided,"  or  "dispersed."  They  were  the 
progenitors  of  those  who  divided  the  whole  earth  for  a  habitation . — 2  ^  And  Noah  began  to  be  a 
hnsbsndman]  Heh.  The  mtui  of  the  ground.  Like  the  Gr.  ytupyos,  and  the  Lat  Agricda, 
As  the  Heb.  has  the  article,  the  meaning  is  conveyed  that  such  hafl  been  his  occupation,  and  it 
is  now  resumed  after  the  interruption  of  the  flood. — Planted  a  vineyard]  llie  first  mention  of  the 
oohure  of  the  grape.  This  was  well  known  to  have  been  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Western 
Aiiatici,  chiefly  Syria  and  Palestme.— 81,  He  was  u'^^overedl    More  accurj».tely,  "  he  ancov  red 
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himself .**  Intoxfcation  made  him  oarelen  regarding  the  odBnary  provlflions  for  preeeiving  modesty. 
-.22  Told  hit  brethren  without]  Outside  the  tent.— 24.  Andknewl  The  puiionlar  word  used 
implies  that  he  had  this  knowledge  of  himrelf,  and  not  from  the  information  of  others.  He  beoam« 
iensiblo  of  his  condition  —His  younger  son]  Heb  **  His  son,  the  little."  Some  consider  that 
Shem  was  the  youngest,  as  Ham  is  second  in  the  list  in  five  other  places  But  here,  the  order 
of  the  names  is  no  c  rtain  guide ;  because  it  was  customary  to  arrange  names  according  to  their 
rhythm,  or  sound  Others  say  that  the  nrier  of  the  names  is  determined  by  their  importance 
and  moral  nobility  as  factors  in  fulHlling  the  purpose  of  God  The  most  likoly  meaning  is,  that 
Ham  was  the  "little  one"  distinctively,  t«,  the  youngest  of  all  — Had  done  onto  him]  Heb. 
'*  A  thing  which  "  I'he  expression  implies  something  more  than  carelessness  or  omission,  and 
suggests  the  idea  of  some  positive  act  of  shame  or  abuse — 25.  Cnrsed  he  Oanaan]  "  Ham  is 
punished  in  his  sons,  because  he  sinned  as  a  son ;  and  Canaan,  because  Canaan  followed  most 
closely  in  his  father*s  footsteps."  N'lah  fixes  his  prophetic  eye  upon  this  people  as  the  most 
powerful  and  persistent  enemies  of  Israel.  — Servant  ox  senrsnts]  A  Hebraism  to  denote  extreme 
degradation— a  state  of  slavery.  **  Hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  ^ater"  (J<»8h.  ix.  23),  refers 
to  their  complete  subjugation  in  the  dajrs  of  Joshua  and  Solomon. — 28*  Blessed  he  the  Lord  GhDd 
of  Shem]  Heb.  '<  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  Gk>d  of  Shem."  '<  If  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  Shem, 
then  is  Shem  the  recipient  and  the  heir  of  all  the  blessings  of  salvation  which  God,  as  Jehovah, 
pr<  cures  for  humanity."  -  Keil.  Shem  has  the  redeeming  numt  of  God  —Canaan  shall  be  his 
servant]  Heb.  ** Servant  to  them."  Referring  to  th«se  who  ^hould  descend  from  Shem.  Fulfilled 
when  Israel  conquered  Canaan,  extirpated  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabicant%  and  reduced  the 
remnant  to  entire  subjection.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  family  of  Shem  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
was  the  Canaanite  (Gen.  xii.  6). — 27.  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth]  Lange  renders  it,  *<  God  give 
en^argment  to  the  one  who  spreads  abroad."  'I'he  word  signifies  to  make  ro<*m  for,  or  give  space 
for  outRpreadinL^  Keil  understands  it  metaphorically,  as  denoting  happiness  or  prosperity. 
Bringing  into  a  "large  place"  is  an  image  frequently  en»ployed  in  the  Psalms  and  other  places,  to 
express  a  state  of  joy  (Psa  cxviii  5 ;  2  vSam.  xxii  2(')-  But  the  more  literal  interpretation  is 
probably  the  true  one.  <  apheth  was  to  spread  out  through  the  earth,  to  have  the  colonising 
spirit.  /  nd  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem]— The  chief  Jewish  authorities,  with  others, 
make  Elohim  the  subject  of  the  verb,  and  with  sn£Bcient  reason,  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
new  grammatical  subject,  it  is  more  natural  to  interpret' the  words  as  descriidng  Udo  acts  of 
God.  He  (God)  will  mlarqt  Japheth,  but  He  wiU  dv)tU  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  This  view  gives 
a  more  spiritual  significance  to  the  prophecy.  Shem  was  the  habitation  of  Grod.  A  merely 
political  interpretation  fails  to  satisfy  so  high  a  conception. 

MAIN  B0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PAItAQRAPH,^yerm\^1. 

The  Divinb  Benediction  on  the  New  Humanitt. 

The  human  race  now  starts  from  a  new  beginning.  Through  the  Fall  the 
contagion  of  sin  had  spread  until  the  Old  World  had  reached  a  maturity  of 
corruption,  and  tempted  beyond  forbearance  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  The 
terrible  judgment  of  the  Flood  overwhehned  the  violence  that  filled  the  earth, 
and  destroyed  all  except  the  "eight  souls  who  were  saved  by  water."  But 
Mercy  at  lenj^th  finds  a  time  for  rejoicing  and  triumph,  and  those  deeds  of 
kindness  in  which  she  delights.  The  Divine  benediction,  so  full  of  present  gifts 
and  of  promise,  came  in  answer  to  pious  devotion  expressed  in  an  act  of  sacrifice. 
The  new  humanity  had  acknowleilged  «m,  and  tlie  necessity  of  propitiating 
Him  to  whom  alone  man  has  to  render  an  account.  God's  blessings  are  no 
empty  form  of  words,  no  pleasing  abstractions  in  which  alone  philosophic  medita- 
lion  can  delight.  They  are  substantial  good.  God  loves,  and  therefore  gives. 
The  word  of  blessing,  in  ver.  1,  is  afterwards  expanded  into  gifts  and  provisions 
for  the  new  humanity.  "  God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,"  and  spake  unto 
them  in  words  which  represented  solid  benefits.  Here  we  have  blessing  in  the 
form  of  provisions  for  this  new  beginning  of  the  liuman  race. 

1.  ProTision  for  the  Continuity  of  its  Physical  Life  (verse  1).  Death  must 
still  reign  until  destroyed  as  the  last  enemy.  Successive  generations  shall  go 
down  to  the  grave,  to  be  replaced  by  others  who  in  their  turn  must  submit  to 
the  common  fate.  But  while  the  individual  dies,  as  far  as  his  portion  and 
work  in  the  world  are  concerned,  the  race  is  destined  to  be  immortal.  The 
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Btream  o.  ^nman  life  mnst  flow  on  throughout  the  ages,  until  Ood  shall  be 
pleased  to  bring  in  a  new  order,  and  the  former  things  be  passed  away.  This 
continuity  of  humanity  through  the  wastes  of  death  is  to  be  maintained  by 
the  institution  of  marriage.  To  these  progenitors  of  the  new  race,  God  saidf, 
as  to  our  first  parents,  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply."  Sexual  sin  had  been  the 
ruin  of  the  old  world  ;  but  now  it  shall  be  seen  that  lawful  connections  can  be 
formed  and  the  proper  uses  of  marriage  secured.  The  command  to  replenish 
the  earth  by  the  multiplication  of  the  8|)ecies  is  now  given  to  men  who  with 
their  "  wives  "  came  forth  out  of  the  ark.  It  is  therefore  a.  re-affirmation  of 
the  sanctity  of  marriage.  This  divinely  appointed  provision  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  man  upon  the  earth. — 1.  liaises  tlie  relation  between  the  sexes  above 
all  degrading  associations.  Without  the  protection  and  guidance  of  a  divine 
ordinance,  such  relations  would  be  chiefly  governed  by  natural  instincts. 
Marriage  controls  these,  and  restrains  their  impetuosity  within  wholesome 
bounds.  It  brings  the  relation  between  the  sexes  under  the  sanction  of  God's 
order,  by  which  it  becomes  ennobled.  Man  is  thus  reminded  that  moral 
responsibility  belongs  to  hrm  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  2.  Tends  to  promote 
the  stability  of  society.  Wild  and  untamed  passions,  the  indulgence  oi  animal 
instincts  without  control,  will  keep  any  society  of  men  in  the  lowest  possible 
condition.  It  is  only  when  the  reason  and  conscience  submit  to  the  laws  of 
God  that  man  can  exist  in  stable  society,  or  rise  in  the  family  of  nations.  Men 
are  not  to  herd  together  as  beasts,  they  must  live  together,  otherwise  they 
debase  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  They  cannot  form  a  society  possessing 
strength  and  nobility,  unless  they  acknowledge  that  the  relations  of  life  rest 
upon  something  out  of  sight.  They  are  ultimately  spiritual  relations.  There 
is  no  real  progress  for  man,  unless  in  all  the  relations  of  life  he  acknowledges 
the  will  of  the  Supreme  Father.  Marriage  is  the  foundation  of  the  family, 
and  the  family  is  the  foundation  of  the  State.  3.  Promotes  the  tender  charities 
of  life.  To  this  ordinance  we  owe  the  love  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  and  the  play  of  all  those  affections  that  make  home  sacred.  Whatever 
is  noble  and  tender  in  natural  instinct  becomes  enhanced  and  permanent  when 
God  is  acknowledged  in  all  the  domestic  relations  of  life. 

II.  Provision  for  its  sustenance  (verse  3).  In  the  history  of  the  human 
creature  the  sustenance  of  life  is  the  first  consideration,  though  not  the  most 
important.  It  is  necessary  first  to  live  before  we  can  live  well.  "  First  that 
which  is  natural,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual,"  is  the  order  of  human 

frogress,  as  it  is  the  order  in  which  we  must  supply  the  wants  of  our  nature, 
life  is  a  flame  that  must  be  sustained  by  something  outside  of  itself  No 
creature  can  live  on  its  own  blood.  The  physical  life  of  man  must  be  preserved 
by  the  ministry  of  other  lives — animal,  vegetable.  For  this  end  God  has  given 
man  dominion  over  the  earth,  and  especially  over  all  other  lives  in  it  We  may 
repjard  this  sustenance  which  God  has  provided  for  man's  lower  wants  (1)  as  a 
reason  for  gratitude.  Our  physical  necessities  are  the  most  immediate,  the 
most  intimate  to  us.  We  should  acknowledge  the  hand  that  provides  for  them. 
We  should  feel  how  much  we  are  beholden  to  God  for  our  very  life  itself,  upon 
which  foundation  even  the  highest  blessings  rest.  The  order  of  thought  requires 
that  we  thank  God  for  our  creation  and  preservation,  even  before  we  thank  Him 
for  His  love  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  may  regard  God's  provision  herein 
(2)  as  an  example  of  the  law  of  mediation.  Man's  life  is  preserved  by  the 
instrumentality  of  others.  God*s  natural  government  of  the  world  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  mediation,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  such  is  the  principle  of 
His  moral  government.  That  "  bread  of  life  "  by  which  our  souls  are  sustained 
comes  to  us  through  a  Mediator.  Thus  God's  provisions  for  our  common  wants 
may  be  made  a  means  of  educating  us  in  higher  things.    Nature  has  the  sjrmbols 
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and  suggestions  of  spiritual  tniths  (3)  as  a  ground  for  escpecting  greater 
blessings.  If  God  made  so  rich  and  varied  a  provision  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  the  Dody,  it  was  rejisonable  to  expect  that  He  would  care  and  provide  for  the 
deeper  necessities  of  the  soul.  Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  invested 
witn  dominion  over  the  world.  He  is  of  tlie  blood-royal  of  Heaven,  and  may  be 
permitted  to  hope  for  those  better  things  suitable  to  his  high  estate.  God  will 
surely  maintain  His  own  glory  in  caiing  for  His  image.  If  there  be  no  provision 
for  our  souls,  then  would  there  be  a  strange  break  in  the  dealings  of  God  with 
man,  and  a  fatal  gulf  between  Heaven  and  earth. 

III.  Provision  for  its  protection.  Human  life  must  be  protected  from  dan- 
gerous enemies  (verses  5,  6).  There  are  evils  against  which  no  human  foresight 
can  provide,  but  there  are  many  more  from  which  we  have  abundant  means  of 
defending  ourselves.  Though  the  dominion  of  man  over  nature  has  limitations, 
yet  it  is  real  ;  otherwise  man  could  never  have  held  his  j)lace  against  such 
tremendous  obstacles.  It  is  necessary  that  our  physicfxl  life  be  protected — 1. 
From  the  ferocity  of  animals.  From  their  numbers  and  strength,  these  would 
be  formidable  enemies.  'J'hey  increase  rapidly  and  exist  in  external  conditions 
against  which  the  natural  weakness  of  man  could  not  contend.  Their  time  of 
utter  helplessness  in  infancy  is  short,  they  soon  become  independent  of  their 
fellows,  they  are  provided  with  clothing  and  weapons  of  defence  and  attack. 

*^Hale  are  their  young,  from  human  frailties  freed. 
Walk  unsuBtained  or  unsupported  feed  ; 
Bound  o'er  the  lawn,  or  seek  the  distant  glade. 
And  find  a  home  in  each  delightful  shade." 

Man,  on  the  other  hand,  passes  through  a  long  period  of  weakness  and  entire 
dependence  upon  others,  requires  artificial  clothing  to  shelter  him  from  the  cold. 
He  is  not  provided  by  nature  with  any  formidable  weapons  for  his  defence  ; 
yet  subdues  all  things,  captures  other  animals  for  his  food,  compels  them  to 
perform  his  work,  or  tames  them  to  make  him  sport.  Man,  inferior  in  every 
pliysical  quality  and  advantage,  reigns  over  them  by  his 'superior  reason.  The 
force  of  intellect,  by  directing  and  controlling  all  other  forces,  maintains  his 
pre-eminence.  The  lower  animals  acknc»wledge  his  majesty  in  fear  and  dread. 
The  Providence  of  God  preserves  the  balance  of  power,  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals.  Man  has  the  Divine  sanction  for  protec- 
ting himself  against  their  ferocity.  He  is  commanded  to  avenge  the  life  of  his 
fellow  upon  them.  It  is  lawful  for  him  to  seek  their  extermination,  should  they 
become  dangerous  to  his  existence.  Human  life  must  be  held  sacred,  and  its 
rights  vindicated,  even  when  they  are  invaded  by  a  blind  ferocity.  2.  Jtrom 
the  violence  of  evil  men.  Sinners  were  destroyed  by  the  flood,  yet  sin  remained 
in  tiie  human  family.  The  evils  of  our  nature  were  too  deeply  seated  to  be 
cleansed  away  even  by  so  dire  a  judgment.  It  was  contemplated  that  in  this 
new  humanity  evil  passions  would  arise,  and  drive  men  to  deeds  of  violence 
against  tlieir  fellows.  God  would  require,  judicially,  the  blood  of  man  at  the 
hands  of  him  who  shed  it,  and  has  given  authority  to  man  to  execute  His 
vengeance.  In  this  pcrmif-sion  and  command  there  may  be  a  remembrance  of 
Cain,  who  did  the  first  murder.  The  new  s(»ciety  must  be  protected  by  holding 
a  terrible  penalty  over  murderers.  The  Bible  does  not  indulge  in  poetical 
theories  of  human  nature,  but  soberly  acknowledges  all  its  most  terrible  facts. 

IV,  Provision  for  its  Morality,  Without  morality  society  cannot  be  stable, 
exist  in  comfort,  or  make  progress.  Nations  having  the  highest  re  ources  of 
talent,  power,  and  wealth,  have  yet  been  destroyed  by  their  own  corruptions. 
The  new  humanity  must  have  laws  of  right  c^miiuct,  and  sufficient  penalties  to 
enforce  them ;  else  it  could  not  continue  in  prosperity,  or  rise  to  higher  things, 
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The  inbred  corrnption  of  human  natare,  its  fierce  passions,  imperfections,  and 
frailties,  demanded  the  restraint  of  law.  Here,  however,  we  have  not  so  much 
the  external  command  as  (wliat  might  be  railed)  the  material  and  principle  of 
law.  We  have  the  ethics  of  human  conduct  not  settled  into  fonuulated  state- 
ments, but  held  in  solution.  The  aim  is  to  attack  the  evils  of  society  in  their 
roots,  to  give  ennobling  views  of  human  nature,  and  to  create  a  sufficient 
itutliority  on  the  side  of  order  and  good.  1.  Hence  the  tendency  to  cruelty  wa$ 
to  be  repressed.  They  were  not  to  eat  the  blood  of  animals.  The  prohibition 
was  necessary  to  preserve  men  from  acquiring  savage  tastes,  and  practising  gross 
and  revolting  forms  of  cruelty.  This  would  be  one  of  tiie  efifects  of  the  com- 
mand to  abstain  from  the  use  of  blooil,  though  it  is  probable  that  a  higher  lesson 
was  intended.  All  that  tends  to  repress  cruelty  greatly  modifies  the  evils  of 
depravity,  is  on  the  side  of  goodness,  and  strengthens  the  charities  of  the  heart 
Cruelty  imparts  a  terrible  momentum  to  evil,  until  that  which  is  sad  and 
pitiable  becomes  monstrous  and  horrible.  When  men  are  seized  by  this  demon 
of  cruelty,  they  go  rapidly  to  the  extremcst  verge  of  sin  and  crime.  Hence  to 
forbid  what  may  lead  to  cruelty  is  a  wise  provision  to  preserve  morality.  2.  Thev 
were  to  remember  the  fact  of  mutual  brotherhood.  "  At  the  hand  of  every  man  s 
brother.**  God  was  the  universal  Father,  and  the  human  race  was  His  family. 
Every  man  was  to  see  in  every  other  a  brother.  The  recognition  of  this  fact 
would  be  a  fruitful  source  of  goodwill  towards  all,  and  a  promoter  of  social 
order  and  morality.  No  dee<i  of  violence,  cruelty,  or  wrong  could  be  done 
where  there  was  a  full  and  real  knowledge  of  this  truth.  This  conviction  of  our 
common  brotherhood  is  so  disguised,  overlaid,  and  silenced  by  the  depravity 
within  and  around  us  that  it  is  comparatively  weak  as  a  restraint  on  the  evils 
of  the  world.  It  can  only  be  clear  and  come  to  stren^^th  and  efficacy  when 
we  read  it  in  the  light  of  our  Lord's  redeeming  work.  Men  cannot  have  true 
union  with  one  another  until  they  have  union  with  Uod  through  His  Son.  The 
hand  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  foot,  but  each  is  connected  with  one 
centre  of  life.  The  unity  of  the  body  is  thus  maintained,  and  so  it  must  be 
with  the  members  of  the  human  family.  There  will  be  no  perfect  union  until 
they  all  partake  of  one  spiritual  life.  Still,  the  fact  of  human  brotherhood 
prepares  tne  way  for  this  sublime  issue,  and  helps  us  to  rise  to  the  thought  of 
it.  The  tie  that  really  binds  men  together  must  be  spiritual.  3.  Morality 
was  to  be  protected  by  authority  armed  with  penalties.  (V^er.  6.)  Society  was 
empowered  to  punish  crinias  committed  against  itself.  The  whole  community, 
by  means  of  appointed  and  responsii)le  persons,  must  avenge  the  wrong  done  to 
any  of  the  individuals  of  whicli  it  is  composed.  Here  we  have  the  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  commit  the  highest  offence  against  society. 
Hence  the  origin  and  use  of  the  civil  magistrate.  The  community  should  be 
On  the  side  of  right  and  justice,  and  against  violence  and  wrong.  But,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  it  is  necessary  that  this  feeling  should  be  represented  and 
the  duties  belonging  to  it  carried  out  by  the  oHicers  of  the  law.  Tiiey  repre- 
sent the  authority  of  God,  and  the  just  feelini:  of  society.  Nations  could  not 
exist  with  the  stability  and  privileges  of  civil  life  without  a  government  strong 
enough  to  enforce  the  laws.  The  form  of  government  is  a  human  ordinance, 
arising  out  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  moulded  by  the  events  of  political 
history,  but  the  end  of  government  is  of  Divine  appointment.  By  requiring  so 
terrible  a  penalty  from  him  who  sheds  the  blood  of  man,  God  has  given  His 
sanction  to  the  office  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Such  deal  with  offences  against 
morality  in  the  form  of  crime,  or  of  evils  alfocting  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
society.  In  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  teaching  and  moral  suasion  are 
insufficient  to  preserve  public  peace  and  order.  There  must  be  an  authority, 
which  is  to  be  feared  by  evildoers.  God  sets  His  seal  upon  human  institutions 
which  haye  the  safety  and  well-being  of  mankind  for  theur  object     Henoe  in 
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this  new  beginDing  of  the  race,  He  directs  that  men  shall  protect  themselves 
against  all  deeds  of  injustice  and  violence. 

V.  Provision  for  its  Religion.  Something  more  must  be  considered  than  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  men  regarded  as  inhabitants  of  this  world.  Man  needs 
a  religion,  for  he  is  conscious  of  relations  with  a  higher  world.  We  have  here 
the  outlines  of  certain  religious  truths,  which  compel  us  to  refer  the  principles 
of  conduct  and  the  foundation  of  authority  ultimately  to  God.  They  were  also 
intended  to  prepare  humanity  for  the  superior  light  of  a  later  revelation. 
1.  Mankind  were  to  be  educated  to  the  idea  of  sacnfice,  (Ver.  4.)  Blood  was 
forbidden  as  a  separate  article  of  food.  Men  were  to  be  tau<{ht  to  regard  it  as  a 
sacred  thing,  so  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  the  fact  that  God  had  set  it 
apart  as  the  symbol  of  expiation.  The  education  of  humanity  is  a  slow  process, 
and  in  its  earlier  stages  it  was  necessary  that  men  should  attain  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  deep  truths  of  religion  by  the  aid  of  outward  symbols.  Pictures 
•  (1  illustrations  of  truth  were  suitable  to  the  childhood  of  the  world.  Mankind 
were  first  to  .see  the  form  and  appearance  of  tnith  before  they  could  examine  its 
structure,  or  know  its  essence.  The  sanctity  of  blood  prepared  the  way  for  the 
rites  of  sacrifice,  and  sacrifice  taught  the  sinfulness  of  sin  and  the  necessity  of 
some  Divine  expedient  for  restoring  man  to  the  favour  of  God.  It  also  suggested 
man's  superior  relation  to  God  and  to  the  spiritual  world.  If  man  were  not 
accountable  to  his  Maker  when  this  life  is  ended,  why  should  he  be  taught  the 
necessity  of  being  purged  from  sin  ?  Surely  God  contemplated  a  creature  who, 
when  he  had  attained  purity,  might  be  fitted  to  dwell  with  Himself.  2.  Man- 
kind were  to  be  impressed  with  the  true  dignity  of  human  nature.  For  the 
law  concerning  murder,  tiiere  is  the  moral  sanction  arising  from  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  but  there  is  also  the  religious  sanction  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  The  sublime  truths  of  revela- 
tion must  be  regarded  as  extravagant,  unless  we  suppose  them  addressed 
to  a  creature  having  such  dignity.  Mankind  were  to  be  early  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  their  high  and  noble  origin  in  order  that  they  might  be 
prepared  for  the  successive  advances  of  God's  kindness.  The  gifts  of  God, 
however  ^eat  they  may  be,  cannot  be  unsuitable  to  a  being  made  in  His 
image.  l«rom  this  fact  we  gather — 1.  lliat  man  has  the  capacity  for  religion. 
The  image  of  God  in  him  is  greatly  defaced,  but  it  is  not  destroyed.  He  has  the 
capacity  for  knowing  God,  for  understanding  his  own  responsibihty,  and  feeling 
after  the  spiritual  world,  fiy  this  he  is  distinguished  from,  and  placed  far 
above,  all  other  hvcs  on  the  earth.  There  is  something  in  man  that  answers  to 
the  voice  of  God  and  the  suggestions  of  inspiration.  2.  That  man  is  destined 
for  another  life.  To  partake  of  the  image  of  God  is  to  partjike  of  immortality. 
God,  who  has  made  and  fashioned  us  in  His  likeness,  will  have  respect  to  the 
work  of  His  own  hands,  and  will  not  suflfer  us  to  be  destroyed  in  the  grave.  3. 
Mankind  must  be  taught  to  refer  all  autlwrity  and  rule  ultimately  to  God, 
The  civil  magistrate  was  to  be  invested  with  authority  and  power  to  punish  the 
crime  of  murder  by  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty.  The  assigned  reason  is, 
man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Thus  all  human  authority,  for  it,s  founda- 
tion and  warrant,  is  cast  ultimately  on  God.  Keliu^ion  is  the  life  of  all  progress. 
Every  question  concerning  the  intere-^ts  of  mankind  resolves  itself,  in  the  end, 
into  a  question  of  religion.  Here  are  the  only  noble  and  sufficient  impulses, 
motives,  and  sanctions  of  all  the  activities  and  aims  of  human  life.  Man  must 
realise  the  full  significance  of  his  relations  to  God,  that  he  might  be  fitted  to 
occupy  his  position  as  the  appointed  ruler  of  the  world. 
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8U00S8TIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


VeTse  1.  God  gives  Lis  benedictiou 
at  every  great  crisis  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Thus  at  the  creation  of 
man  (Gen.  i.  28).  Even  when  He  sent 
forth  His  "fiery  law,"  He  loved  the 
people  and  gave  His  blessing  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  2,  3).  When  the  Messiah  caiue, 
the  blessing  became  more  definite  and 
plentiful. 

At  eveiy  great  epoch  of  human  his- 
tory, Gods  shows  some  sign  of  His 
favour  to  the  race. 

God's  blessing  goes  before  His  com- 
mands. Men  must  have  the  light  of 
His  favour  before  they  can  serve  Him. 
Religion  would  be  altogether  impos- 
sible did  not  the  grace  of  God  go 
before  men  and  lead  the  way. 

This  was  the  blessing  of  a  Father, 
for  it  was  spoken  to  His  offspring. 
Given  to  rational  beings,  it  impli^ 
duties  which  the  righteous  Father 
requires  of  His  children. 

God  is  the  source  of  all  paternity. 
Every  .society  in  heaven  and  earth 
must  acknowledge  Him  as  their  origan 
— their  Father.  They  were  begotten 
by  His  gracious  will  (John  i.  13). 

As  the  old  blessing  is  repeated,  so  is 
the  old  command  to  be  '*  fruitful  and 
multiply."  God  intends  a  human  his- 
tory, and  thus  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  life  of  the  race,  without 
which  history  would  be  impossible. 

In  this  text  the  marriage  state  is 
praised  and  celebrated,  since  thereout 
flows  not  only  the  order  of  the  family 
and  the  world,  but  also  the  existence 
of  the  Church. — (Lange.) 

The  earth  was  to  l)e  overcome  by 
the  diffusion  of  human  life  over  it. 
Hence  learn  the  energy  of  spiritual 
fife,  which  is  a  power  to  conquer  and 
subdue  all  opposition. 

Man's  place  on  earth  is  appointed 
by  his  Heavenly  Father,  who  disdains 
not  to  give  him  direction  for  the  lowest 
as  well  as  the  highest  duties  ;  for  this 
world,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

Fruitfulness  is  another  blessing  of 
this  stage.  Just  as  in  creation,  when 
the  third  day  rose,  and  the  waters  were 
restrained^  the  earth  was  made  fruitful ; 


so  now  in  Noali,  the  third  great  stage 
in  man,  the  flood  being  passed,  man 
increases  wonderfully.  **  iilxcept  the 
corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die,  it  abideth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit "  (John  xii. 
24).  Now  having  died  to  the  world 
by  the  cross,  and  the  evil  fruits  which 
grow  out  of  old  Adam  being  judged 
by  the  overflowing  watera,  the  new 
man  within  increases  yet  more.  Being 
purged,  he  brings  forth  much  firuit. — 
{JukeSy  Types  of  Genesis,) 

The  greatest  desolations  in  the  world 
cannot  hinder  God  from  having  a 
peo  jile. — (Hughes, ) 

The  grant  of  increase  is  the  same 
as  at  first,  but  expressed  in  ampler 
terms. — (Murphy,) 

Verse  2.  Human  reason,  fruitful  as 
it  is  in  resources  of  skill  and  contri- 
vance, would  not  by  itself  secure  the 
complete  subjection  of  the  lower 
animals  Man  could  not  maintain  his 
sovereignty  unless  they  were  weakened 
by  dread  and  felt  an  awe  of  his  majesty. 

It  is  often  God's  plan  to  work  by  an 
internal  power  upon  the  nature  of  His 
creatures  as  well  as  by  influences  from 
without. 

To  be  compelled  to  rule  by  fear  was 
a  sign  that  man  was  now  out  of 
harmony  with  nature.  This  is  one  of 
the  jarring  notes  of  discord  which  sin 
has  introduced. 

Enmity  is  put  between  fallen  man 
and  all  the  brute  creatures,  as^well  as 
the  serpent.  But  though  they  are  so 
greatly  superior  in  strength,  their 
instinct  is  commonly  to  flee  from  the 

Eresence  of  man.  If  it  were  not  so, 
ow  full  of  terror  would  man  be  in 
new  settlements,  where  civilised  society 
crowds  upon  the  wilderness  tribes.— 
{Jdcobus,} 

"Into  your  hand  are  they  delivered." 
Man  does  not  wear  an  empty  title  of 
sovereignty.  A  real  dominion  is  con- 
veyed to  him. 

The  Scripture  everywhere  maintains 
the  lordship  of  man.  He  is  the  central 
figure,  all  things  deriving  their  worth 
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and  excellence  from  the  relations  in 
which  they  stand  to  him.  Hence  the 
Bible  is  not  a  history  of  external  nature, 
but  of  man. 

This  dominion,  as  granted  to  the 
first  Adam  and  renewed  to  Noah,  wjis 
in  itseh"  limited  and  conditional,  such 
as  is  fir  to  grant  to  sinners.  Asj^ranted 
to  the  second  Adam,  He  that  is  the 
Lord  from  heaven,  under  that  man's 
feet  God  hath  put  all  things  (Heb.  ii. 
6-9  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  27).  This  is  given  to 
Christ  as  Mediating  Lord,  and  oy  Him 
is  sanctified  to  His  members ;  so  the 
covenant  renewed  to  Noah  includes 
some  special  blessings  in  this  dominion 
unto  the  Church,  as  it  refei*s  to  the 
promised  seed,  the  ground  of  all  God's 

Sacious  promises  and  revelations  unto 
is  people. — {Hughes,) 
God  will,  as  it  were,  make  a  covenant 
for  him  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
they  shall  be  at  peace  with  him,  or  at 
least  shall  be  awed  by  his  authority. 
All  this  is  out  of  respect  to  the  media- 
tion of  Christ,  and  for  the  accomplishing 
ol  thedesignsof  mercy  through  Him. — 
{Fidkr.) 

Verse  3.  Physical  life  must  be  sus- 
tained by  other  lives  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
mental,  by  the  life  of  other  minds ;  spiri- 
tual,  by  the  infusion  of  the  life  of  God. 

God  prepares  a  table  for  His  family. 
Having  granted  the  greater  blessing, 
He  will  not  withhold  the  lesser.  He 
who  gave  life  will  give  all  that  is 
necessary  for  its  maintenance. 

The  daily  supply  of  our  common 
wants  is  now  part  of  the  established 
order  of  things.  We  are  in  danger  of 
regarding  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
not  calling  for  any  specnJ  recognition. 
Yet  we  should  realise  the  fact  that 
these  are  gifts  of  (iod,  and  receive  them 
jis  if  they  came  fresh  from  His  hand. 
The  manna,  though  it  came  regularly 
every  day,  was  yet  given  from  heaven. 

By  the  slaying  of  animals  for  food, 
men  would  grow  familiar  with  the 
thought  that  life  is  preserved  by  death. 
They  would  be  prepared  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  where  the 
death  of  the  Divine  victim  procures 
the  life  of  the  world. 
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The  grant  of  sustenance  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  vegetable,  but  extended 
to  the  animal  kinds,  with  two  solemn 
restrictions.  This  explains  how  fully 
the  animals  are  handed  over  to  the 
will  of  man.  They*  were  slain  for  sacri- 
fice from  the  earliest  times.  Whether 
they  were  used  for  food  before  that 
time  we  are  not  informed.  But  now 
every  creeper  that  is  alive  is  granted 
for  food.  Every  creeper  is  every  thing 
that  moves  with  the  body  prone  to  the 
earth,  and  therefore  in  a  creeping 
posture.  This  seems  to  describe  the 
inferior  animals  in  contradistinction  to 
man,  who  walks  erect.  The  phrase 
that  is  alive  seems  to  exclude  animals 
that  have  died  a  natural  death  from 
being  used  as  food. — {Murphy,^ 

Verse  4  In  the  largest  rights 
granted  to  man  God  r&serves  some- 
thing to  Himself.  He  maintains  some 
supreme  rights,  and  grants  liberty 
with  wholesome  restraints. 

It  is  God's  design  to  invest  the  seat 
of  life  with  peculiar  sacredness  ;  to 
encourage  that  mysterious  awe  with 
which  all  life  should  be  reirarded. 

The  basis  of  life  is  still  the  most 
perplexing  inquiry  of  philosophy. 
Human  science  fails  to  bridge  over  the 
chasm  between  physical  or^^anisms  and 
the  facts  of  volition  and  consciousness. 
It  would  seem  that  Uod  has  thrown 
around  the  whole  subject  the  sacred- 
ue&s  of  mystery. 

As  the  people  were  to  be  trained  to 
great  leaaing  ideas  of  sin  and  salva- 
tion by  means  of  these  ritual  ordi- 
nances, so  they  were  to  be  taught  of  a 
special  sanctity  attaching  t,o  blood  in 
the  system  of  Divine  grace.  "  For 
without  shedding  of  blood  is  no 
remission  "  (Heb.  ix.  22).  The  natural 
horror  of  blood  which  obtains  among 
men  is  evidence  of  such  a  Divine  regu- 
lation. — (Jacobus  ) 

Ab  life,  must  the  life  of  the  beast  go 
back  to  God  its  Creator  ;  or,  as  life  m 
the  victim  offered  in  sacrifice,  it  must 
become  a  symbol  that  the  soul  of  man 
belongs  to  God,  though  man  may  par- 
take of  the  animal  materiality,  that  ia^ 
the  tie8\i,—(Lange.J 
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Blood  is  the  life^  and  God  seems  to 
elaim  it  as  sacred  to  Himself.  Hence, 
in  all  the  sacrifices  the  blood  was 
poured  out  before  tlie  Lord :  and  in 
the  sacrifice  of  Clirist,  He  shed  His 
blood,  or  poured  out  His  soul  unto 
iQ»X\L— (Fuller.) 

Verse  5.  Justice  is  not  a  mere  ab- 
straction, but  a  reality  in  the  Divine 
nature,  makini^  demands  upon  the 
transgressor  which  must  be  satisfied^ 
eitlier  by  the  provisions  of  grace,  or-by 
the  exaction  of  penalty.  Justice  is 
made  terribly  real  by  the  personality 
of  God,  the  "  one  Lawgiver,  who  is  able 
to  save  and  to  destroy."  (James  iv. 
12.)     "  I  will  require." 

The  awful  punishment  for  murder 
proclaims  the  s^icredtiess  oi  human  life. 

The  principle  is  here  approved  that 
the  safety  of  society  must  be  secured 
at  whatever  cost  to  the  individual. 

The  life  of  man  was  to  be  required 
judicially  at  the  hands  of  imitional 
animals,  though  they  must  be  ignorant 
of  the  moral  aspects  of  their  actions. 
Hence  man  has  the  right  to  extermi- 
nate them  should  it  be  necessary  to 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  society. 

The  civil  magistrate  is  an  ordinance 
of  God,  not  an  expedient  of  man  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  society.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  first 
ideas  of  law,  order,  and  civilisation 
were  the  result  of  Divine  teaching. 
Men  have  never  risen  from  the  savage 
state  by  any  internal  power,  but  have 
always  been  helped  from  without.  A 
boat  cannot  be  propelled  bv  the 
strength  of  a  man  exerted  within  it 
— since  action  is  always  equal  to  re^ 
action — the  oar  must  press  upon  a 
fulcrum  outside  of  it.  In  like  manner, 
man,  if  he  will  make  any  progress, 
must  have  some  fulcrum  outside  of 
himself. 

This  ordinance  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate had  not  existed  before  this  time. 
Rom.  xiii.  4.  From  this  preliminary 
legislation  the  synagogue  has  derived 
"  the  seven  Noachic  precepts,"  which 
were  held  to  be  obligatory  upon  all 
proselytes.  These  forbid  (1)  Idolatry. 
(2)  Blasphemy.     (3)  Murder,     (4)  In- 


cest. (5)  Tlieft.  (6)  Eating  of  blood 
and  strangled  animals.  (7j  Disobedi- 
ence to  magistrat-es.     {Jacobus.) 

The  brotherhood  of  man  ought  to 
be  a  sufficient  guard  of  morality  ;  but 
the  sense  of  it  in  humanity  is  too  weak 
to  be  etfectual  without  the  aid  of  re- 
ligion, tejiching,  as  it  does,  the  highest 
form  of  th^t  fact. 

By  thus  reminding  those  who  intend 
an  injury  to  others  of  the  common 
brotherhood  of  the  race,  there  is  an 
ai>peal  to'  what  is  noble,  in  human 
nature,  which  \a  anterior  to  the  threat 
of  law.  We  have  here  the  suggestion 
and  prophecy  of  those  purer  aiui  nobler 
principles  of  action  to  which  God  is 
gradually  leading  up  mankind.  Moral 
principles  are  before  the  forms  of  law 
and  shall  survive  them. 

"I  will  require  it."  The  trebling 
of  the  expreasiim  notes  the  intention  of 
care  which  God  hath  over  the  life  of 
man. — {Hughes.) 

I,  the  Lord,  will  find  the  murderer 
out  and  exact  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 
The  very  beast  that  causes  the  death 
of  man  shall  be  slain.  The  suicide 
and  the  homicide  are  alike  account- 
able to  God  for  the  shedding  of  man's 
blood. — {Murphy. ) 

Verse  6*  Here  we  have  no  pleasing 
dream  of  an  ideal  humanity..  It  is 
contemplated  that  the  crime  of  murder 
would  be  committed. 

The  State  must  be  founded  upon 
justice,  and  in  human  society  justice 
can  only  be  maintained  by  punishment. 

Punishment,  though  it  may  act  as  a 
deterrent,  or  as  a  means  of  improve- 
ment, must  yet  in  itself  be  regarded  as 
the  upholding  of  justice  against  dis- 
obedience, the  natural  reaction  of 
justice  against  its  violation. 

Those  who  are  appointed  to  ad- 
minister the  law,  and  make  effectual 
the  sanctions  of  it,  have  a  duty  to  do 
for  society  in  the  name  of  God. 

Murder  is  the  most  extreme  viola- 
tion of  the  brotherly  relation  of  man- 
kind, and  is  to  be  punished  accordingly. 
The  penal  power,  attributable  to  God 
alone,  is  here  committed  to  the  hands 
of  man. — (Delitzsche.) 
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This  image  of  God,  in  which  man 
was  first  formed,  so  belongs  even  to 
fallen  man  that  such  wilful  destruction 
of  human  life  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
crime  against  the  Divine  majesty,  thus 
imaged  in  man. — (Jacobus.) 

Capital  punishment  has  been  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that,  as  life  is  the 
gift  of  God,  we  have  no  right  to  take 
it  away.  But  the  real  conflict  here  is 
between  the  sacred ness  of  individual 
life  and  that  of  society.  The  question 
is  not  whether  there  shall  be  deaths 
but  whether  society  shall  inflict  it  ? 

However  expedient  it  may  be  to 
visit  the  crime  of  murder  with  the  ex- 
treme penalty,  yet  the  more  excellent 
way,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  leads,  is  to  teach  the 
sacredness  of  human  life. 

The  image  of  God  in  man  must  be 
held  as  a  constant  fact,  invariable  in 
its  essentials  through  all  the  changes 
of  his  moral  history,  and  through  all 
the  mystery  of  his  future.  This  fact 
has  a  bearing  upon  (1^  the  question  qf 
human  depravity.  Man  is  not  alto- 
gether evil.  The  image  of  God  in  him 
is  only  defaced,  not  destroyed.  There 
is  something  in  his  nature  to  which 
religion  can  make  an  appeal,  otherwise 
he  would  be  incapable  of  it.  There 
must  be  something  in  the  soul  answer- 
ing to  truth  and  goodness.  2.  Upon 
the  conversion  of  the  soul.  That  gieat 
spiritual  crisis  in  a  man's  life  destroys 
none  of  his  natural  powers,  but  only 
directs  them  into  new  channels,  and 
exalts  their  energy.  The  image  of  God 
is  brought  out  more  clearly  and  |)er- 
fectly.  3.  Upon  immortality.  Man 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  image  of  His  immor- 
tality. God  will  not  suffer  a  spark  of 
Himself  to  see  corruption.  The  Gospel 
/indSf  but  does  not  makey  men  immortal. 
4.  Upon  wrongs  done  to  our  fellow 
creatures.    He  who  sins  against  a  man 


Bins  against  God,  to  whose  image  he 
does  dishonour.  In  an  especial  man- 
ner he  does  so  who  sins  against  a  child, 
where  the  injage  of  God  is  iresh  and 
new.  Hence  our  Lord  pronounces  a 
heavy  woe  upon  all  who  lay  a  stumbling- 
block  in  their  way. 

The  first  law  promulgated  in  Scrip- 
ture was  that  between  Creator  and 
creature.  .  .  .  And  so  it  continued  to 
be  in  the  antediluvian  world.  No  civil 
law  is  on  record  for  the  restriction  of 
crime.  ...  So  long  as  the  law  was 
between  Creator  and  creature,  God 
Himself  was  not  onl^  the  sole  legislator^ 
but  the  sole  administrator  of  the  law. 
The  second  law  is  that  betw^een  creature 
and  creature  ....  In  the  former  case 
God  is  the  administrator  of  the  law, 
as  He  is  the  immediate  and  8overeigi> 
party  in  the  legal  compact.  In  the 
latter  case,  man  is,  bv  the  express 
appointment  of  the  Lord  of  all,  consti- 
tuted the  executive  agent. — (Murphy.) 

Verse  7.  An  apparent  repetition  of 
verse  1,  but  with  the  added  idea  that 
the  earth  affords  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  the  multiplication  of  the  race. 
The  life  of  the  earth  is  to  be  trans- 
formed into  the  life  of  man.  The 
earth  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  man- 
kind, both  prefiguring  and  maintaining 
their  fruitfulness. 

How  great  is  man,  touching,  as  he 
does,  the  dust  at  one  extremity  and 
God  at  the  other !  He  joins  earth 
and  heaven,  frailty  and  immortal 
strength,  brief  life,  and  the  day  of 
eternity  ! 

The  command  to  multiply  is  re- 
peated, and  contains  permission,  not 
of  promiscuous  intercourse,  like  the 
brutes,  but  of  honourable  marriage. 
The  same  law  which  forbade  the  eating 
of  blood,  under  the  Gospel,  forbade 
fornication. — (Fuller.) 


MAIN  E0MILETJC8  OF  THE  PARAORAPff—VermS^lf. 

God's  Covenant  with  the  New  Hcmanitt. 

^  God  makes  a  covenant  with  Noali  as  the  head  of  the  new  race,  and  also  with 
his  sons,  to  show  that  it  includes  the  whole  human  family.     Tlus  is  tlie  fiist 
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covenant  made  with  mankind  in  distinct  terms ;  that  made  with  Adam  beina 
implied,  rather  than  formally  indicated,  by  the  relationship  in  which  he  stood 
to  God.  Now,  a  terrible  Divine  judj^ment  upon  human  sin  liad  intervened,  so 
that  God's  dealings  with  man  expressed  themselves  with  suitable  enlargements 
and  circumstances.  The  moral  necessities  of  man  call  for  fresh  revelations  and 
provisions  of  Divine  mercy.  God  meets  man  in  an  especial  manner  at  every 
great  moral  crisis  of  human  history.     Of  this  covenant  we  may  observe : — 

L  It  was  a  oovenant  originating  with  God  Himself.  The  usual  meaning  oi 
a  covenant  is  that  it  is  a  compact  entered  into  by  two  parties,  with  engagements 
on  both  sides,  and  rati6ed  in  solemn  form.  But  hero  it  si<^nities  God  s  gracious 
promises  to  men,  whereby  He  engages  to  grant  them  certain  bleasings  ou  His 
own  terms.  While  He  is  gracious  towards  sinners,  God  retains  His  prerogatives, 
and  magnifies  His  glory.  This  covenant  was  not  made  at  man's  suggestion,  nor 
accommodated  to  his  terms.  It  was  originated  and  framed  by  God  alone. 
1.  Men  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  God.  He  cannot  deal  with  men  on  precisely 
the  same  terms  on  which  men  can  deal  with  one  another.  The  creature  belongs 
to  God,  and  must  be  content  to  receive  whatever  llis  goodness  pleases  to  bestow. 
The  case  is  still  stronger  when  the  creature  has/a/&72,  and  can  only  stand  in  the 
position  of  a  suppliant  for  mercy.  When  angels  bow  in  silence,  sinners  must  lie 
humbled  in  the  dust.  2.  God  reserves  the  power  to  bestow  goodness.  Men  are  abso- 
lutely helpless  in  those  things  which  concern  their  real  lite  and  supreme  interest. 
They  must  perish  in  the  consequences  of  their  own  sin,  unless  God  interferes  and 
stretches  forth  His  hand  to  save.  Man  learns,  sooner  or  later,  that  the  great 
issues  of  his  life  are  in  the  hands  of  God.  This  oppression  of  inability  is 
intended  to  tame  the  wildness  and  presumption  of  man's  nature,  and  to  cast 
him  entirely  upon  G  od.  3.  I  he  character  of  God  leads  us  to  expect  the  advances 
of  His  goodness  towards  men.  Power  by  itself  is  a  terrible  attribute  ;  admirable, 
but  alarming.  But  power,  when  engaged  on  the  side  of  mercy  and  love,  gives 
encouragement  and  Iiope.  The  forces  of  nature  impress  us  with  a  crushing 
sense  of  power,  and  the  only  refuge  we  have  is  in  that  infinite  heart  of  goodness 
which  lies  behind  them.  Fnmi  what  we  know  of  God's  character,  we  may 
expect  much  from  the  gifts  of  His  goodness.  We  may  also,  from  His  past  dealings 
with  the  race,  learn  to  trust  His  mercy.  He  had  spared  these  eight  souls,  and 
this  was  a  pledge  that  He  would  still  be  gracious,  and  that  the  resources  of  His 
mercy  would  not  be  overtasked  by  human  sin.  4.  When  God  enters  into  covenant 
with  His  creatures  He  binds  Himself.  God  is  infinite,  yet  for  the  sake  of  His 
creatures  He  condescends  to  bind  Himself  to  certain  couKes  of  action.  This 
He  does,  not  as  constrained  by  necessity  or  moved  by  caprice,  but  of  His  own 
free  will  and  by  the  direction  of  His  infinite  reason.  Creation  itself  was  a 
limitation  of  God  ;  it  cannot  all  express  His  greatness  or  His  glory,  for  God 
must  be  greater  than  all  He  has  made  or  ordained.  As  the  will  of  man  can  be 
limited  by  his  determination,  so  God's  design  to  bless  and  save  imposes  in  its 
measure  a  restriction  upon  Himself.  Thus  God  suffers  Himself  to  contract 
duties  towards  man.  This  bears  upon  (1.)  The  creation  of  rights  in  His 
creatures.  If  God  did  not  thus  limit  Himself,  His  creatures  could  have  no 
rights,  for  they  can  enjoy  no  good  but  as  He  gives  ;  and  this  is  determined  by 
His  pleasure,  and  His  pleasure  binds  Him  when  once  expressed.  God  allows 
His  creatures  to  have  rights,  which  is  in  effect  the  passing  over  to  them  a 
portion  of  His  own  independence.  (2.)  T lie  possibility  of  mans  sin  being  borne 
with,  God,  in  a  moment,  could  silence  all  rebellion,  but  He  gives  promises 
which  bind  Him  to  delay  punishment,  or  to  devise  means  for  restoration  to  His 
favour.  Thus  when  the  highest  justice  might  take  its  course.  He  still  bears  with 
man's  sin ;  for  He  has  determined  that  His  dealings  shall  take  the  course  of 
mercy.    8.  The  preservation  qf  general  laws  for  tke  benefit  of  men.    The  laws 
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of  nature  preserve  certain  rights  of  man,  ensure  his  safety,  and  minister  to  his 
enjoyment.  The  laws  of  the  spiritual  world  concern  him  as  he  is  a  responsible 
creature  and  a  candidate  for  immortality.  If  he  will  conform  to  the  will  of  God 
these  will  further  and  secure  his  most  lasting  interests.  Yet  in  ordaining  these 
laws  God  binds  Himself  towards  His  creatures.  How  gracious  is  the  purpose  of 
God  when  He  thus  suEfers  Himself  to  be  limited  by  the  measures  of  man's 
necessity ! 

II.  It  was  a  Coyenant  of  Forbearance  (Verses  11,  15).  This  covenant  was 
simply  a  promise  that  God  would  not  destroy  the  world  of  His  creatures  any 
more  by  means  of  a  flood.  He  would  not,  imtU  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
visit  sin  again  by  such  an  universal  calamity  of  punishment.  Here  we  have 
the  forbearance  of  God.  Severe  judgmeuls  had  been  inflicted  upon  mankind, 
and  now  God  promises  the  new  race  that  His  patience  will  not  be  exhausted 
while  man  remains  upon  the  earth.  1.  'J his  was  an  act  of  pure  grace.  It  has 
been  said  that  man  in  Eden  was  under  the  covenant  of  works.  This  is  not  true, 
for  no  creature  could  be  placed  strictly  in  such  a  condition.  Man  was  always 
under  the  covenant  of  grace ;  for  whatever  he  posse&sed,  or  whatever  he  was 
])ermitted  to  do  or  enjoy,  was  i>ossible  to  him  only  through  the  favour  of  God. 
TJ  e  sin  of  man  calls  tor  fresh  provisions,  but  they  all  come  from  grace.  The 
fuibearance  of  God  is  one  particular  form  which  His  grace  assumes  toward 
mankind.  2.  Human  hisf-ory  is  a  long  comment  upon  the  forbearance  o/ 
God  (Kom.  iii.  26 ;  Acts  xiv.  15).  In  the  history  of  mankind,  how  much 
would  arise  to  provoke  continually  the  Divine  displeasure !  Yet,  God 
would  withhold  Himself  from  destroying  mankind  as  He  did  by  the 
flood.  His  judgments,  however  severe,  would  not  reach  this  awful 
limit.  The  contemplation  of  the  sin  of  the  world  is  a  pain  and  distress  to 
a  good  man,  often  awakening  a  holy  zeal  which  prays  that  God  might  arise  and 
scatticr  His  enemies,  that  He  might  avenge  the  wrongs  which  sinners  have 
inflicted  upon  the  meek  of  the  earth.  Yet  man's  knowledge  of  the  world  s  evil 
>6  limited,  and  therefore  his  sense  of  it  imperfect.  How  much  indignation  against 
sin  must  a  holy  God  feel  who  sees  the  iniquity  of  all  times  and  places,  and  knows 
all  the  dark  things  of  tiie  heart  and  life  1  If  history  reveals  the  sin  of  man,  it 
also  reveals  the  forbearance  of  God.  3.  This  forbearance  of  God  was  uncon- 
ditional. It  was  not  a  command  relating  to  conduct^  but  a  statement  of  God's 
gracious  will  towards  mankind.  This  is  evident  from  tl\e  subjects  of  it,  some  of 
whom  are  irresponsible  and  unconscious  of  any  relations  to  God.  Not  only  men 
capable  of  exercising  reason,  but  infants  also,  and  even  the  earth  itself  are 
included  in  this  covenant  Still,  though  unconditional,  God's  gracious  dealings 
were  int^ended  to  evoke  piety  and  devotion.  3.  This  forbearance  throws  some 
light  upon  the  permission  of  evil.  We  ask,  why  does  God  permit  evil  to  exert  its 
terrible  power  through  all  ages  ?  Our  only  answer  is  that  His  mercy  triumphs 
over  judgment.  God  bound  Himself  by  a  promise  to  continue  the  present  Qourse 
of  nature  and  of  His  dealing,  notwithstandin«;  the  persistence  and  awful  develop- 
ments of  human  sin.  This  indicates  a  leaning  in  the  Divine  Nature  towards 
tenderness  and  compassion.  Evil  is  permitted  that  greater  good  might  arise,  and 
that  God  might  magnify  His  mercy.  God's  forbearance  has  a  moral  end  in  view 
— to  lead  men  to  repentance.  It  is  His  gracious  purpose  to  allow  sufficient  time 
for  the  maintenance  and  issues  of  the  conflict  between  go<M  and  evil,  truth 
iud  error. 

ni.  It  was  a  coyenant  whioli,  in  the  form  and  sign  of  it,  was  graciously 

adapted  to  man's  condition.     Man  was  weak  and  helpless,  his  sense  of  spiritual 

thin^  blunted  and  impaired  by  sin.    He  was  not  able  to  appreciate  Divine 

tnith  in  its  pure  and  native  form.    God  must  speak  to  him  by  signs  and  symbols, 
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and  encourage  him  by  promises  of  temporal  blessing.  In  this  way  alone  he  can 
rise  from  sensible  things  to  spiritual,  and  from  earthly  good  to  the  enduring 
treasures  of  heaven.  In  the  form  and  sign  of  tins  covenant,  we  discover  the 
Divine  condescension  to  a  creature  of  narri)W  range,  materialised  ideas,  and  a 

goss  way  of  thinking.  The  great  God  speaks  in  human  language,  as  if  limiting 
imself  by  man's  weakness  and  ignorance.  He  allows  men  to  conceive  of  llim 
in  the  forms  and  limitations  of  tlieir  own  thought  and  being.  We  must  thus 
think  of  God,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  until  "  that  which  is  perfect  is  come." 
In  the  education  of  mankind  the  spiritual  must  come  last.  God  accommodates 
Himself  to  man's  condition,  and  deals  with  him  in  ways  having  reserves  of 
meaning,  which  they  give  up  to  him  as  he  is  able  to  receive.  1.  The  terms  of 
the  covenant  refer  to  the  averting  of  temporal  puui»hment,  but  suagest  the  promise 
of  higher  things.  The  determination  that  the  earth  should  be  no  more  de- 
stroyed by  a  flood  showed  a  tendency  in  the  Divine  mercy,  from  which  greater 
things  might  be  hoped.  It  seemed  to  encourH<;e  the  expectation  that  God  would 
be  ready  to  save  men  from  a  more  awful  doom,  and  swallow  up  the  worst 
penalties  of  sin  in  His  own  love.  It  may  reconcile  us  to  the  permi.ssion  of  evil, 
that  there  are  remedies  in  the  grace  of  God.  The  human  race  was  not  now 
ripe  for  the  full  revelation  of  God's  mercy.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  give 
mankind  such  a  sense  of  it  as  they  could  feel  and  understand.  By  a  long  and 
weary  journey  must  they  be  led  to  this  promised  land.  2.  7  he  sign  of  the  covenant 
was  outward,  but  full  of  deep  and  precious  meaning.  Covenants  were  certified 
by  signs  or  tokens,  such  as  a  heap  or  pillar,  or  a  gift  (Gen.  xxxi.  52  ;  xxi.  30). 
The  starry  night  was  the  sign  of  the  promise  to  Abraiiam  (Gen.  xv).  Here,  the 
sign  of  the  covenant  was  the  rainbow  ;  a  sign  beautiful  in  itself,  calculated  to 
attract  attention,  and  most  fitting  to  teach  tiie  fact  of  God's  constancy,  and  to 
encourage  the  largest  hopes  from  His  love.  All  this  was  an  education  for  man, 
so  that  he  might  adore  and  hope  for  the  Divine  mercy.  1.  Mankind  were  to  be 
educated  through  the  beautiful.  Fri)m  the  works  of  nature,  men  could  learu 
le&^ns  of  the  faithfulness  and  constancy  of  God  ;  but  there  are  certain  features 
of  His  character  which  can  only  be  learned  through  beauty.  He  who  is  perfect 
and  holy  is  full  of  loveliness,  and  whatever  is  beautiful  helps  us  to  rise  to  the 
thought  of  it.  Something  more  is  necessary  than  the  bare  knowle(l<,'e  of 
spiritual  truth,  the  soul  must  be  filled  with  admiration  and  delight.  The  sense 
of  beauty  helps  a  man  to  rise  out  of  himself,  lifts  him  from  ail  that  is  mean 
and  unworthy,  and  prepares  him  for  the  scenes  of  grander  worlds.  He  learns 
to  look  upon  sin  as  a  deforujity,  and  upon  God  as  beauty  and  love  itself.  Tlie 
loveliness  around  us  is  so  much  of  heaven  on  earth,  as  if  that  other  world  did 
not  merely  touch,  but  even  overlap  this.  The  beauty  of  the  rainbow  helped 
men  to  thoughts  of  heaven.  2.  Mankind  were  to  be  taught  the  symbolic  meann 
ing  of  nature.  All  nature  is  a  mighty  pamble  of  spiritual  truth.  Man  puts 
meaning  into  things  around  him,  and  as  his  mind  enlarges  and  his  heart 
improves  they  give  forth  their  meaning  more  plentifully,  and  strengthen  his 
expectation  of  better  things.  They  impaii)  instruction,  consolation,  and  hope, 
according  to  the  soul  which  receives.  It  is  scarcely  a  figure  of  speech  that  all 
things  arise  and  praise  God,  for  they  embody  His  idetis,  represent  His  truth, 
and  show  forth  His  glory.  3.  Mankind  were  to  be  taught  that  God  is  greater  than 
nature*  The  creature,  however  beautiful,  or  capable  of  inspiring  awe  and 
grandeur,  must  not  be  deified.  This  was  God's  bow,  not  Himself.  God  is 
separate  from  nature,  and  greater  than  it ;  a  living  persoiiality  above  all 
things  created.  If  we  could  pursue  nature  to  its  furthest  verge,  we  should  find 
that  we  could  not  thus  enclose  and  limit  God  ;  He  wouM  still  retire  into  the 
habitation  of  eternity  1  (4.)  Mankind  were  to  be  taught  to  recognise  apresidiuj 
mind  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  "  My  bow.*  God  calls  it  His  own,  ?w 
designed  and  appointed  by  Him.    It  can.  indeed,  be  accounted  fur  bv  imiural 
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causes.  Science  can  explain  how  tliese  seven  rich  and  radiant  stripes  of  colour 
are  painted  on  the  waters  of  the  sky.  Yet  these  laws  of  nature  are  but  another 
name  for  the  regular  working  of  an  Infinite  Mind.  God  still  upholds  and  guides 
all  things ;  the  numbers,  weights,  and  measures  whereof  are  with  Him.  There 
is  no  resting  place  for  our  mind  and  heart  in  second  causes  ;  we  must  come  at 
last  to  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  sul'sistence — to  a  livinir  personality.  Nature 
without  this  view  becomes  a  ruthless  machine.  (5.)  Man  was  to  be  assured 
that  the  mercy  of  God  i$  equal  to  his  extremity,  lie  will  remember  men  for 
good  in  their  greatest  calamities  and  dangers.  "  I  will  look  upon  it  that  I  may 
remember.'*  Such  words  are  accommodated  to  our  ignorance  and  weakness,  for 
the  Infinite  Memory  has  no  need  for  such  expedients.  Such  a  device  is  out  of 
tender  consideration  for  us.  Yet  we  may  suppose  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
God  may  be  said  to  remember  some  things  as  standing  out  from  the  rest.  He 
remembers  the  acts  and  signs  of  faith,  the  deeds  of  love.  Not  even  a  cup  of 
cold  water  given  in  the  name  of  His  beloved  Son  can  escape  recognition.  He 
who  provides  for  all  worlds,  and  sustains  the  mighty  cares  and  interests  of  them, 
can  yet  stoop  to  the  lowly,  and  puts  the  tears  of  His  persecuted  saints  into  His 
own  bottle.  In  this  appointed  sign  of  the  rainbow,  the  eye  of  man  meets  the 
eye  of  God.  Men  look  to  God  from  the  depths  of  their  calamity,  and  He  looks 
to  them  and  remfMnbers  the  token  of  His  mercy.  The  human  and  the  Divine 
may  meet  in  a  symbol,  which  is  a  light  held  to  the  struggh'ng  soul,  a  comfort 
ana  an  a<v?urance.  Such  is  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Some  might 
say,  Could  not  Christ  have  trusted  unceasing  devotion  to  Himself,  to  the  love 
and  spirituality  of  his  followers  ?  Surely  their  knowledge  of  His  character,  and 
their  zeal  for  Him,  would  never  suffer  them  to  forget  Him  ?  But  He  knew  the 
human  heart  better  than  to  tnist  this  to  a  purely  spiritual  feeling,  and  therefore 
appointed  an  outward  sign.  Here  Christ  and  His  people  look  upon  one  common 
object,  eye  meets  eye,  and  heart  unites  with  heart.  Such  symbols  train  men  in 
spiritual  ideas,  they  fix  the  heart  and  entertain  it  with  delight,  they  render 
devotion  easy.  Man  in  this  first  stage  of  his  education  for  higher  worlds  needs 
them,  and  will  still  find  sweet  uses  in  them  until  he  dwells  in  the  "  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth."  Those  aids  from  form  and  sight  shall  be  no  longer  needed 
when  the  eye  is  entertained  with  the  vision  of  God. 


SUaOESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  8.    God  spake  to  Noah  as  the  God  who  was  able  to  do  every  word, 

head  of  his  family,  and  therefore  the  2.  The  hearers  whom  this  concerned, 

representative  of   the    whole   human  Noah  and  his  sons  with  him.     Such  as 

race.  could  understand,   to   them   only  he 

God  still  speaks  to  mankind,  not  as  speaketh,  though  the  matter  which  he 

divided  by  separate  interests,  but  as  spake  concerneth   such  as  could   not 

forming  one  iamily  having  the  same  understand,  as  infants  and  beasts.     3. 

superior  and  permanent  interests.  From  The  speech,   which    was   intent    and 

this    family    He    is    ever  gathering  preasing,   lie  said  in  raying,  that  is, 

another,    more    exalted    and     select,  He  seriously  and  earnestly  spake  what 

united  to  Himself  by  the  dearest  ties  followeth. — {Hughes.) 
of  spiritual  likeness  and  generation. 

A  nation  can  never    be  wise  and  Verse  9.    God  enters  into  covenant 

great  until  the  families  of  it  hear  and  relations  with   Noah  as    the    second 

obey  the  voice  c>f  God.     The  purity  of  head  and  father  of  the  race, 

family  life  is  the  true    defence  and  This  covenant  was  not  made  until 

safety  of  the  State.  Noah,  as  a  representative  of  the  new 

I.  Tlie  speaker  Elohim,  the  mighty  humanity,  had  by  sacrifice  confessed 
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his  sin  and  signified  his  hope  of  salva- 
tion. (Gen.  viii.  20,  21.)  It  was  a 
proof  that  his  offering  was  accepted.    ^ 

God  prevents  man,  with  the  blessings 
of  His  goodness,  anticipating  his  desire 
and  need;  yet  that  goodness  is  not 
declared  and  revealed  until  man  has 
felt  his  deep  necessity.  This  covenant 
does  but  express  in  due  form  what  the 
love  of  God  had  lone  before  intepded. 

God  8  covenants  show — 1.  That  He 
is  willing  to  contract  duties  towards 
man.  Man  can  therefore  hope  for  and 
obtain  that  which  he  cannot  claim  as 
a  right  Thus  "Mercy  rejoiceth 
against  judgment."  (.James  ii.  13.)  2. 
Tlmt  man's  duty  has  relation  to  a 
personal  Lawgiver.  There  is  no  in- 
dependent morality.  All  human  con- 
duct must  ultimately  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  God's  requirements.  3.  That 
man  needs  a  special  revelation  of  God's 
love.  The  light  of  nature  is  not 
sutficient  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  the 
soul  and  encourage  hope.  We  require 
a  distinct  utterance — a  si«rn  from 
heaven.  The  vague  sublimities  of 
created  things  around  us  are  unsatis- 
fying, we  need  the  assurance  that 
behind  all  there  is  a  heart  of  infinite 
compassion.  4.  That  every  new  reve- 
lation of  God's  character  implies  cor- 
responding duties  on  the  part  of  man. 
The  progress  of  revelation  has  refined 
and  exalted  the  principle  of  duty, 
until  man  herein  is  equal  unto  the 
angels,  and  learns  to  do  "  all  for  love, 
and  nothing  for  reward." 

"  With  your  seed  after  you."  God's 
promises  extend  to  the  latest  hour  of 
numan  history  ;  they  encourage  us  to 
expect  a  bright  future  for  the  race. 
Let  us  not  indulge  in  any  melancholy 
or  depressing  views,  out  wait  in 
patience  and  hope  until  these  pro- 
mises have  yielded  all  their  wealth. 

AJ^  Covenant.  The  covenant  which 
was  before  mentioned  to  Noah  in  the 
directions  concerning  the  making  of  the 
ark,  and  which  was  really,  though 
tacitly,  formed  with  Adam  in  the  gar- 
den.—(  3Jurphi/.  J 

We  see  here  (1)  the  mercy  and  good- 
ness of  God,  in  proceeding  with  us  in 
a  way  of  covenant.    He  might  have 


exempted  the  world  from  this  calamity, 
and  yet  not  have  told  them  He  would 
do  so.  The  remembrance  of  the  flood 
might  have  been  a  sword  hanging  over 
their  heads  in  terrorem.  But  He  will 
set  their  minds  at  rest  on  that  score. 
Thus  He  deals  with  us  in  His  Son. 
Being  willing  that  the  heirs  of  promise 
should  have  strong  consolation,  He 
confirms  His  word  by  an  oath.  (2)  The 
importance  of  living  under  the  light  of 
revelation.  Noah's  posterity  by  de- 
grees sunk  into  idolatry,  and  became 
"strangers  to  the  covenants  of  pro- 
mise." Such  were  our  fathers  for 
many  ages,  and  such  are  great  numbers 
to  this  day.  (3)  The  importance  c' 
being  believers.  Without  this,  it  will 
be  worse  for  us  than  if  we  had  never 
been  favoured  with  a  revelation.  (4) 
The  kind  of  life  which  it  was  God's  <!(»- 
sign  to  encourage  :  a  lije  of  faith. 
"  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  If  He 
had  made  no  revelation  of  Himself,  no 
covenants,  and  no  promises,  there  would 
be  no  ground  for  faith  ;  and  we  must 
have  gone  through  life  feeling  after 
Him  without  being  able  to  find  Him  : 
but  having  made  known  His  mind, 
there  is  light  in  all  our  dwellings,  and 
a  sure  ground  for  believing  not  only  in 
our  exemption  from  another  flood,  but 
in  things  of  far  greater  importance.-^ 
(Fuller.) 

Verse  10.  As  the  flood  destroyed 
all  the  animals  who  entered  not  into 
the  ark,  so  they  were  interested  with 
man  in  the  terms  of  this  Divine  pro- 
mise. "  The  whole  creation"  is  repre- 
sented by  Paul  as  ♦•roaning  and  travail- 
ing in  pain  toi^ether  in  sympathy  with 
the  cui*se  upon  man  (Rom.  viii.  22). 
God,  by  the  prophet,  represents  this 
covenant  as  confirmed  by  all  the  so- 
lemnity of  an  oath.  "  I  have  sworn," 
etc.  (Isa.  liv.  9.) — (Jacobu.<i.) 

God  stands  in  certain  relations  to 
creatures  who  are  entirely  unconscious 
of  them.  What  these  relations  are, 
we  cannot  fully  know;  but  we  may  be 
assured  that  they  exist.  God  will  yet 
give  a  voice  to  the  dumb  agony  of 
creation,  and  redeem  the  creature  from 
that  emptiness  of  all  solid   result  in 
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which  aD  things,  at  present,  seem  to 
end. 

When  man  fell,  there  was  a  corre-  - 
spending  reduction  along  the  whole 
scale  of  nature  ;  when  he  was  restored 
to  God's  favour,  tlie  promise  was  given 
that  there  would  be  as  far-reacliing  an 
extension  of  blessing.  A  covenant  with 
man  cannot  concern  him  alone,  for  he 
is  bound  up  with  all  nature  under  him 
as  well  as  with  all  that  is  above  iiim. 

God  shows  compassion  for  creaturely 
life  upon  the  earth. 

Man  is  viewed  in  revelation  both  as 
he  is  connected  with  God  and  nature. 

Such  as  know  not  God's  covenant 
may  have  a  part  in  it. — {Hughes), 

Verse  11.  Thecovenantwas  reduced  to 
a  single  provision, — that  the  jud^jnient 
of  such  a  flood  sliould  not  again  be 
visited  upon  mankind.  Such  was  the 
simple  form  which  the  promise  of  God 
as-sumed  in  this  infancy  of  the  new 
humanity.  Yet  here  was  a  Divine  for- 
bearance which  was  a  prophecy  of 
better  things,  as  it  afforded  scope  for 
the  deeds  of  mercy. 

The  covenant  of  law,  as  given  to  the 
old  man,  is  all  "  Jhou  skalt:*  So  God 
to  Adam  said,  "  7^hou  shall  not  eat  of 
it ;  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thou  shalt 
surely  die : "  and  by  Moses  repeating 
the  same  covenant  of  law,  each  com- 
mand reiterates  the  same, "Thou  shalt." 
Such  a  covenant  is  all  "  of  works." 
There  is  a  command  to  be  fulfilled  by 
man, and,  therefore,  its  validity  depends 
upon  man's  part  being  performed  as 
well  as  God's.  Such  a  covenan  t  cannot 
stand,  for  man  ever  fails  in  his  part. 
Thus  the  covenant  of  law  or  works  to 
man  is  only  condemnation.  But  finding 
fault  with  this,  the  Lord  saith,  **  I  will 
make  a  new  covenant,"  and  this  new 
covenant  or  gospel  throughout  says, 
not  "  Thou  shalt,"  but "  I  will."  It  is 
"  the  promise,"  as  says  St.  Paul  to  the 
Gaiatians.  All  that  it  requires  is 
sin.Dle  faith  (Gal.  iii.  16-29).  "Tliis 
is  the  covenant  I  will  make  in  those 
days,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  put  my 
laws  in  their  heaiis  ;  IttnWwrite  them 
in  their  minds ;  I  will  be  merciful  to 
ibeir  transgresbions ;  I  wiU  remember 
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their  sins  no  more ;  I  wiU  dwell  in 
them ;  I  will  walk  in  them."  It  is 
this  "  I  will  "  which  Noah  now  hears, 
and  to  which  at  this  stage  God  adds 
"a  token"  set  in  heaven.— (ytt^e* : 
Types  of  Genesis.) 

This  exi)resses  also  the  security  of 
the  moral  world  against  perishing  in  a 
deluge  of  anarchy,  or  in  the  floods 
of  popular  commotion  (Ps,  zciii). — 
{Lange,) 

Verse  12.  Every  covenant  requires 
an  outward  sign  or  token,  by  which  God 
8uff*ei*s  Himself  to  be  reminded  of  His 
promise. 

A  token  is  needed  to  confirm  our 
faith  in  that  which  was  done  in  the 
past,  and  though  it  still  abides  with  us 
in  unworn  energy  of  blessing,  we  need 
the  aid  of  these  things  that  we  may 
reco;^ni8e  God. 

God  does  not  leave  men  to  general 
notions  of,  and  vague  expectations  from 
His  goodness.  On  fitting  occasions  in 
the  world's  history  He  certifies  that 
goodness  to  them. 

Such  tokens  are  instances  of  God's 
condescension  to  the  weakness  of  man. 
This  principle  will  account  for  much 
concerning  the  form  in  which  revela- 
tion is  given  us.  All  such  communi- 
cations from  God  must  be  conditioned 
by  the  nature  and  capacity  of  him  who 
receives. 

God's  mind  is  to  teach  His  Church 
by  visible  signs  as  well  as  by  His 
Word. — {Hughes.) 

Verse  13.  God  made  or  constituted 
the  rainbow  to  be  the  sign  of  His  cove- 
nant, and  therefore  calls^it  "  My  bow." 
The  covenant  token,  as  well  as  the  thing 
itself,  was  God's  own. 

This  token  was  made  to  appear  in 
the  clouds,  because  their  gathering 
together  W(mld  strike  terror  in  tho.'se 
who liad  witnessed  the  deluge;  or  who 
would  afterwards  learn,  by  report,  oi 
that  awful  judgment.  In  the  very 
danger  itself,  God  often  causes  the  sign 
of  hope  to  appear. 

As  It  is  the  sun's  rays  shining  through 
the  rain  drops  that  reflect  this  glowing 
image  on   the  black  cloud,  so  is  it 
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also  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousiieas  reflected,  in  His  glorious 
attributes,  ui>on  the  face  of  every  dark 
and  tlireatening  dispensation  towards 
His  Churcli. — (Jacobus.) 

Men  find  their  la<«t  refuge  and  hope 
in  looking  up  to  God,  who  fails  not 
to  comfort  tliem  with  the  token  of 
mercy. 

Tlie  appointment  of  the  sign  of  the 
covenant,  or  of  the  rainlmw  as  God's 
bow  of  peace,  whereby  there  is  at  the 
same  time  expressed — 1.  The  elevation 
of  men  above  the  deification  of  the 
crearure  (since  the  rainbow  is  not  a 
divinity  but  a  sign  of  God,  an  appoint- 
ment which  even  idolatrous  nations 
appear  not  to  have  wholly  fori^otten, 
when  they  denote  it  God's  bridge,  or 
God*8  messenger).  2.  Their  introduc- 
tion to  the  symbolic  comprehension 
and  interpretation  of  natural  pheno- 
mena, even  to  the  symbolising  of  forms 
and  colours.  3.  That  God's  compassion 
remembers  men  in  their  dangera.  4. 
Tlie  setting  up  of  a  sign  of  light  and 
fire,  which,  along  witn  its  assurance 
that  the  earth  will  never  be  drowned 
again  in  water,  indicates  at  the  same 
time  its  future  transformation  through 
ligiit  and  fire. — (Laiige.) 

To  the  spiritual   mind,  all  natural 

fhenomena   are   God's   revelation    of 
limself ;  each  one  of  them  answering 
to  some  other  truth  of  His. 

The  rainbow  is  an  index  that  the 
sky  is  not  wholly  overcast,  since  the 
sun  is  shining  through  the  shower, 
and  thereby  demonstrating  its  partial 
extent.  There  could  not,  therefore,  be 
a  more  beautiful  or  fitting  token.  It 
comes  with  its  mild  radiance  only  when 
the  cloud  condenses  into  a  shower.  It 
consists  of  heavenly  light;  variegated 
in  hue  and  mellowed  in  lustre,  tilling 
the  beholder  with  an  involuntary 
pleasure.  It  forms  a  perfect  arch, 
extends  as  far  as  the  shower  extends, 
connects  heaven  and  earth,  and  spans 
the  horizon.  In  these  respects  it  is  a 
beautiful  emblem  of  mercy  rejoicing 
against  judgment,  a  litrht  from  heaven 
irradiating  and  beatifying  the  soul,  of 
grace  always  sufficient  for  the  need, 
of  the  reunion  of  earth  and  heaven, 


and  of  the  universality  of  the  offer  of 
salvation. — (Murphy.) 

Au  arch,  cheering  and  bright,  em- 
braces the  firmament.  On  a  scroll  of 
variegated  light  there  is  inscribed — 
**  These  storms  drop  fertility :  they 
break  to  bless  and  not  to  injure." — 
(Archdeacon  Law :  *' Christ  is  AU*') 

Verse  14.  The  regularity  with 
which  the  rainbow  appeiirs  in  the  sun- 
shine alter  rain  does  not  set  aside  the 
fact  that  it  is  brought  to  pass  by  the 
ever-living  energy  of  the  Creator. 
"When /bring,"  etc. 

A  purely  spiritual  mind  sees  in  all 
things  in  nature  the  working  of  a  per- 
sonal will,  and  does  not  require  that 
distinct  evidence  of  it  which  a  miracle 
supplies. 

Science  deals  with  nature  as  a  col- 
lection of  facts,  to  be  classified  and 
explained  as  modes  of  the  operation  of 
general  laws  ;  but  the  Bible  only  con- 
siders the  religious  idea  of  nature. 

The  sun  looks  forth  from  the  oppo- 
site skies.  Its  rays  enter  the  descending 
drops,  and  returning  to  the  eye  in 
broken  pencils,  paint  the  bow  on  the 
illumined  back-ground.  Heaven  dries 
up  the  tears  of  earth,  and  the  high 
roof  above  seems  to  take  up  the  Gospel 
hymn,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  towards 
men." — (Archdeacon  Law:  **Ohrist  is 
All") 

Verse  16.  This  token  is  for  God  as 
well  as  for  man.  God  deigns  here  to 
api)oint  it  as  a  remembrance  to  Him- 
self. "  It  is  a  bow  (says  Dr.  Gill),  yet 
without  arrows,  and  pointed  upward 
to  heaven,  and  not  downward  to  the 
earth." — (Jacobus), 

The  following  prayer,  found  in  the 
Talmud,  is  directed  to  be  recited  upon 
every  appearance  of  the  rainbow : 
"  Blessed  be  thou  Jehovah  our  God, 
King  of  eternity,  ever  mindful  of  thy 
covenant,  faithful  in  thy  covenant, 
firm  in  thy  word."  * 

When  the  Scripture  says  "  God  re- 
members," it  means  that  we  feel  and 
are  conscious  that  He  remembers  it, 
namely,  when  He  outwardly  presents 
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Himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  we, 
tliereby,  take  notice  tliat  He  thinks 
thereon.  Therefore  it  all  comes  to 
this :  as  I  present  myself  to  God,  so 
does  He  present  Himself  to  me. — 
(Luther,) 

We  can  only  conceive  of  God 
through  our  human  thoughts  and 
feelings.  In  this  way  we  obtain  those 
consolatory  views  of  His  nature  which 
we  miss  when  we  are  ambitious  of  an 
over-refinement. 

When  God  appoints  the  sign  of  the 
covenant,  He  obliges  Himself^  or  con- 
tracts the  duty,  to  meet  man  there. 

How  sacred  are  those  symbols  that 
may  be  said  to  arrest  the  glance  of 
tlje  Infinite  eye — to  concentrate  the 
attention  of  God!  Tliey  give  that 
reality  to  spiritual  blessings  which,  in 
the  mere  processes  of  thought,  would 
become  a  cold  abstraction. 

The  Scripture  is  most  unhesitating 
and  frank  in  ascribing  to  God  all  the 
attributes  and  exercises  of  personal 
freedom.  While  man  looks  on  the 
bow  to  recall  the  promise  of  God,  God 
Himself  looks  upon  it  to  remember 
and  perform  this  promise.  Here  free- 
dom and  immutability  of  purpose 
meet. — {AJurphy,) 

Verses  16,  17.  It  was  to  be  an 
"  everlasting  covenant," — to  last  until 
it  should  be  needed  no  more. 

If  God  looks  upon  the  rainbow  to 
remember,  so  should  we,  with  a  fresh 
sense  of  wonder  and  recognition  of  His 
presence.  Faith  in  Him  can  alone 
prevent  our  losing  this  sense  of  wonder. 

Memorial  was  the  chief  pnrjwse 
intended  by  this  sign.  In  that  early 
age  of  the  world  all  was  wonderful, 
for  everything  seemed  fresh  from  God. 


Signs  were  not  then  intended  to  gene* 
rate  faith,  but  to  be  a  memorial  of  it. 

As  the  rainbow  lights  up  the  dark 
^ound  that  just  before  was  discharg- 
ing itself  in  flashes  of  lightning,  it 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  victory  of  God's 
love  over  tlie  black  and  fierv  wrath ; 
originating  as  it  does  from  the  effects 
of  the  sun  upon  the  sable  vault,  it 
represents  to  the  senses  the  readiness 
of  the  heavenly  light  to  penetrate  the 
earthly  obscurity;  spanned  between 
heaven  and  earth,  it  announces  peace 
between  God  and  man  ;  arching  the 
horizon,  it  proclaims  the  all-embracing 
universality  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 
{Delitzsche.) 

We  could  not  know  that  God  had 
appointed  such  a  sign  but  for  the  in- 
spired record.  Revelation  is  needed 
even  to  teach  us  the  significance  of 
nature. 

How  can  we  render  thanks  enough 
for  this  superadded  pearl  in  our 
diadem  of  encouraj^jements  ?  We  are 
thus  led  to  look  for  our  bow  on  the 
cloud  of  every  threatening  storm.  In 
the  world  of  nature  it  is  not  always 
visible ;  but  in  the  world  of  grace 
it  ever  shines.  When  the  darkest 
clouds  thicken  around  us,  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  is  neither  set  nor  has 
ecli|>se,  and  its  ready  smile  converts 
the  drops  into  an  arch  of  peace 

In  our  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness, the  horizon  is  often  obscured  by 
storms  like  these:  terrors  of  con- 
science,— absence  of  peace, — harass- 
ing perplexities, — crushing  burdens  of 
difficulties.  But  from  behind  these 
dusky  curtains,  the  bow  strides  forth 
in  its  strength. — {Archdeacon  Law: 
"  Christ  is  AIL'*) 


MAIN  E0MILSTIC8  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.^Venti  18^  Ift. 

Thb  Factoes  of  Humak  Cultube. 

Mankind  have  a  common  calling  as  human  beings,  to  which  we  give  the  name 

of  culture.     This  comprehends  all  influences  from  without  that  form  the  human 

character  and  create  history.     The  world  of  mankind  is  a  complex  product 

which  several  elements  have  helped  to  form.     The  names  of  these  progenitors  of 
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the  new  race  are  significant  of  great  principles  of  thouglit  and  action,  which  hare 
guided  the  progress  and  shaped  the  destinies  of  mankind.  We  have  here  those 
effective  powers  which  have  been  at  work  throughout  the  whole  course  of  history. 

L  Beligion.  Tliis  is  represented  by  Shem^  which  signifies  "  the  name/'  $.#. 
the  name  of  God  with  all  its  fulness  of  meaning  for  man.  The  knowledge  of 
that  name  was  to  be  preserved  through  Shem,  for  witliout  it  the  race  must  fail 
to  reach  its  highest  perfection.  Sliem  is  mentioned  first  because  religion  is  the 
chief  glory  of  man,  the  only  source  of  his  true  greatness,  and  the  only  worthy 
end  of  iiis  life.  Without  religion,  man  must  be  ignorant  of  his  destiny  and  the 
ultimate  aim  of  history.  The  knowledge  and  practice  of  it  can  alone  redeem 
men  from  the  vanity  of  their  condition.  Consider  religion  : — 1.  As  a  system  of 
thought.  It  has  certain  truths  addressed  to  the  intellect,  heart,  and  conscience. 
Religion  comprises — (1.)  The  knowledge  of  God.  What  God  is  in  Himself  is 
beyond  our  comprehension;  Ilis  nature  eludes  our  furthest  search,  and  retires 
into  that  eternity  which  He  alone  inhabits.  But  it  is  possible  for  us  to  know 
Grod  in  those  relations  in  which  He  stands  to  ourselves.  The  revelation  of  His 
name  has  therefore  an  important  meaning  for  mankind.  All  our  duties,  hopes, 
and  destinies  are  bound  up  with  it.  Man  must  know  God  in  this  regard  before 
the  lost  features  of  the  Divine  image  in  him  can  be  restored.  There  is  a  know- 
ledjje  of  God  which  is  but  a  barren  exercise  of  the  mind,  which  regards  the 
subject  as  merely  curious  and  in  no  way  connected  with  man's  life.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  men  should  feel  after  Gt)d,  and  be  conscious  of  Him  as  the  Ever  Near. 
God  must  be  a  felt  reality,  or  there  can  be  no  true  knowledge.  To  know  God 
is  to  know  the  chief  end  of  life,  that  ethical  side  of  knowledge  which  the  Scrip- 
ture calls  wisdom.  (2.)  Iteligion  comprises  the  knowledge  of  man  Prom  it 
alone  we  can  learn  what  man  is  in  his  nature  and  origin,  what  are  his  relations 
to  God,  his  duties  in  the  world,  why  he  is  here,  and  wliat  is  his  prospect  beyond 
life.  Science  may  investigate  the  nature  of  man,  and  even  prescribe  his  duties. 
It  may  minister  to  his  prosperity  in  the  world.  But  science  only  lights 
up  the  valleys  of  our  nature ;  the  summits  of  it  can  only  be  iUnmined 
by  a  light  from  heaven.  The  contemplation  of  human  nature' apart  from 
religion  is  gloomy  and  uncomfortable.  TIm  true  knowledge  of  ourselves  is  an 
essential  part  of  religion.  We  must  know  ourselves  as  capable  of  God,  and  of 
all  those  great  things  for  which  He  can  fashion  and  prepare  us.  The  religious 
idea  of  man  is  necessary  to  the  true  study  of  himself.  (3.)  7  he  knowledge  of  things. 
Man  has  powers  to  observe  the  facts  and  appearances  of  nature,  to  reason  upon 
them,  and  to  reduce  the  results  of  his  investigation  to  the  systems  of  science. 
But  the  grandeur  of  this  universe  can  never  be  truly  felt  and  seen  until  we  look 
at  it  through  God.  The  things  that  are  made  are  His  thoughts  ;  tliey  show 
forth  His  glory.  True  piety  in  the  heart  transforms  creation  into  a  mighty 
temple  filled  with  the  praises  of  its  Maker.  The  study  of  things  yields  but  a 
melancholy  satisfaction  if  we  do  not  see  above  them  the  Divine  eye  and  heart. 
Religion  raises  all  science  to  a  higher  truth.  2.  Asa  nde  of  life.  The  truths 
of  leligion  are  not  intended  merely  to  give  us  right  thoughts  of  God  and  our 
condition  here,  but  also  to  teach  us  how  to  live.  The  fact  that  God  stands  in 
certain  relations  to  onrselves  implies  that  there  are  certain  duties  arising  out  of 
tliose  relations.  To  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  name,  as  preserved  by  the 
family  of  Shem,  mankind  owes  the  noblest  motive  of  conduct,  the  highest  ideal 
of  virtue  and  of  life.  If  it  was  given  to  the  Greeks  to  develop  the  powers  of  the 
intellect,  it  was  the  prerogative  of  Judaism  to  develop  the  conscience.  How  superior 
is  the  moral  code  delivered  to  the  chosen  race  to  that  of  the  nations  that  lived  about 
tbem  I  The  standard  of  morality  is  raised  in  all  those  nations  where  the  light  of 
revelation  shines.  In  the  culture  of  the  human  race  in  virtue,  religion  is  the  chief 
&ctor.  3«  As  a  remedy  for  sin.  It  was  given  to  the  family  of  Shem  to  nourish  the 
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expectation  of  the  Messiah,  to  prepare  mankind  for  His  coming,  and  to  witness 
His  manifestation.  The  weight  of  sin  pressed  upon  the  human  conscience,  and 
men  sought  in  many  ways  to  avert  the  displeasure  of  heaven  and  secure  accept- 
ance. Hence  the  various  religions  of  the  world.  Mankind  yearned  for  some 
Deliverer  from  sin,  who  could  restore  light  and  peace  to  their  souls.  The 
coming  of  Christ  imparted  a  subliaie  impulse  to  the  education  of  the  world.  In 
Him  humanitv  had  reached  its  flower  and  perfection.  The  noblest  ideal  of  life 
was  given.  Devotion  was  rendered  easier  for  the  mind  and  heart.  The  whole 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  was  raised  when  God  became  man. 
The  true  way  of  peace  was  made  known  to  the  troubled  conscience,  and  men 
could  come  to  their  Father  in  the  joy  of  forgiveness.  The  passion  for  Christ, 
generated  by  the  stnse  of  His  love,  has  proiiuced  the  noblest  heroism  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  has  developed  the  highest  type  of  man.  If  the 
"  Desire  of  all  nations""  had  not  come,  how  different  would  have  been  the  issues 
of  history  ;  how  aimless  and  unsatisfactory  all  human  effort !  We  cannot  over- 
rate the  influence  of  religion  on  the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind.  It  will  be 
found  that  all  the  greatest  and  most  exalted  ideafi  in  the  mind  of  the  poorest 
and  most  unlearned  man  in  Christendom  are  derived  from  religion.  Christianity 
has  made  the  greatest  ideas  common  to  all 

n.  The  spirit  of  work  and  enterprise.  This  is  another  factor  which  enters 
into  the  culture  of  the  human  race.  It  is  represented  by  Japheth,  which  signi- 
fies enlargement.  There  was  in  him  an  energy  by  which  he  could  overcome 
obstacles  and  expand  liis  empire  over  the  world.  This  spirit  of  work  and  enter- 
prise has  given  birth  to  civilisation.  The  union  of  external  activity  with 
mental  power  is  the  source  of  man's  greatness  and  superiority  in  the  world. 
\,  It  is  necessary  to  material  progress.  In  the  division  of  human  labour  the 
thinkers  stand  first  of  all.  Mind  must  survey  the  work  and  plan  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  But  for  the  practical  work  of  life,  there  must 
be  energy  to  carry  out  the  thoughts  of  the  mind,  and  render  them  effective  in 
those  labours  which  minister  to  prosperity  and  happiness.  Man  cannot  obtain 
the  victory  over  Nature  by  contemplation  alone.  Philosophy  must  come  down 
from  her  high  seat  and  mix  with  men  before  any  great  practical  results  can  be 
secured.  Nature  places  obstacles  in  the  way  of  man  to  rouse  his  thought  and 
develop  his  powers  of  invention  and  contrivance.  He  has  to  contend  with  the 
earth  and  the  sea,  and  even  against  some  adverse  forces  in  society  itself  It  is 
necessary  that  this  contest  should  be  directed  by  the  few  who  are  thinkers,  yet 
it  can  only  come  to  a  succe&^ful  i^sue  by  the  labours  of  the  many  who  are 
workers.  2.  It  is  necessary  to  mental  progress.  The  knowledge  and  contem- 
plation of  truth  only  partially  satisties  the  necessities  of  the  mind.  Truth  be- 
comes an  energy  when  it  is  embodied  and  doing  work.  By  the  application  of 
abstract  truths  to  the  labours  of  life  man  has  accomplished  the  greatest  results. 
The  mind  becomes  expanded  when  it  is  able  to  pass  from  the  knowledge  of  its 
own  facts  to  those  of  the  world  around.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  human 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  the  actual  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  our 
present  existence.  The  battle  of  life  has  drawn  out  the  powers  of  the  mind. 
3.  It  is  necessary  to  religious  progress.  'i1ie  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth  must 
be  expressed  in  auty,  or  man  can  have  no  religion.  Doctrines  are  only  valuable 
as  they  teach  us  how  to  live.  Activity  witliout  contemplation  has  many  evils, 
but  united  with  it  is  the  perfection  of  spiritual  life.  True  thoughts  of  God  and 
ourselves  must  be  manifested  in  that  energy  by  which  we  contend  with  evil,  and 
perform  our  duty. 

m.  The  power  of  evil.    This  is  represented  hy  Ham,  who  is  the  picture  of 
moral  inability — of  one  who  knows  his  duty  but  is  unable  to  perform  it     Evil 
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is  the  disquietinff  element  in  human  culture ;  a  disadvantage,  like  friction  in  a 
machine.  Moral  weakness  complicates  man's  struggle,  protracts  it  through  the 
ages,  and  delays  victory.  The  tremendous  power  of  evil  must  be  acknowledged, 
but  it  is  a  terrible  factor  in  the  ascimate  of  all  human  thoughts,  struggles,  and 
labours.  In  the  culture  of  humanity,  Ham  la3rs  waste  the  labours  of  Shem  and 
Japheth.  The  persistence  of  evil  demands  new  vigour  from  those  who  tliiiik  and 
from  those  who  work.  One  sinner  can  destroy  much  good  that  earnest  minds 
and  hearts  have  slowly  laboured  to  build  up.  A  large  portion  of  the  energy  of 
mankind  is  spent  in  contention  with  evil,  in  neutralising  the  labours  otone 
another,  and  but  a  poor  remainder  issues  in  useful  work.  This  power  of  evil 
accounts  for — 1.  1m  slow  education  of  the  race,  2.  The  monstrom  forms  of 
vice.  These  are  developed  even  in  the  midst  of  the  best  influences  and  re- 
straints. 3.  The  limited  diffusion  of  religion.  4.  The  imperfection  of  the  best 
Still  our  great  hope  for  the  race  is  that  evil  is  not  the  strongest  power  in  it. 
Man  is  capable  of  goodness,  of  receiving  the  grace  of  God  in  sufficient  measures 
to  ensure  his  victory.  Christ  did  not  despair  of  humanity,  for  He  knew  it  could 
be  united  to  God  and  prevail.  Religion  is  the  strongest  force  in  society ;  and 
though  in  the  course  of  history  Shem  is  the  last  to  be  developed,  vet  he  is  frst 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Japheth's  activity  may  secure  present  admiration,  yet 
mankind  must  confess  at  last  that  to  the  preserver  of  the  Divine  name  and  $al- 
vatioH  it  owes  its  true  wealth,  prosperity,  and  lasting  honour. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  18,  19.  In  the  development 
now  to  appear,  we  naturally  turn  to 
the  sons  of  Noah,  to  see  whether  the 
promised  salvation  is  soon  to  come. 
Here  for  the  fourth  time  the  sons  of 
Noah  are  mentioned  (ch.  v.  32 ;  vi. 
10 ;  vii.  13),  to  show  that  these  alone 
came  out  of  the  ark  as  the  branches 
into  which  the  human  family  was  now 
to  be  divided.  In  the  new  develop- 
ment now  to  be  traced  out,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sons  of  Noah  is  to  be 
given  to  show  that  the  hope  of  the 
race  in  the  Messiah  was  to  oe  not  in 
the  line  of  Ham,  nor  of  Japheth,  but  of 
Shem — leading  also  to  an  enlargement 
of  Japheth.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
what  is  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the 
brothers.— (ya^^fta*.) 

In  the  individual  character  of  the 
sons  of  Noah,  we  have  the  ground-plan 
of  all  history. 

Shem  and  Japheth  are  very  different, 
but  are,  in  their  piety,  the  root  of 
every  ideal  and  humane  tendency* 
The  people  and  kingdom  of  China  are 
a  striking  example  of  the  immense  po  wej 
that  lies  in  the  blessings  of  filial  piety  . 
but  at  the  same  time  a  proof  that  filial 
piety,  without  being  grounded  in  some- 


thing deeper,  cannot  preserve  even  the 

Greatest  of  peoples  m)m  falling  into 
ecay,  like  an  old  house,  before  their 
history  ends. — (Lange.) 

In  Shem  and  Japheth  we  have  the 
representatives  of  action  and  con- 
templation. These  types  of  character 
appear  in  the  Christian  Church  in  such 
as  Peter  and  John,  Martha  and  Mary. 
Nor  is  the  dark  type  of  evil  wanting  : 
there  was  a  Ham  in  the  family  of 
Noah,  and  there  was  a  Judas  among 
the  Apostles. 

It  was  plainly  the  design  and  inten- 
tion of  God  that  mankind  should  not 
retain  uniformity  of  manners  and  sen- 
timents ;  but  that  by  breaking  them 
into  separate  communities,  and  by  dis- 
persing them  over  different  countries 
and  climates,  they  should  be  made  to 
differ  from  each  other  by  an  indefinite 
diversity  of  customs  and  opinions. 
{Grinfield.) 

These  two  verses  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  preceding  and  the 
following  passage.  After  the  recital  of 
the  covenant  comes  naturally  the  state- 
ment, that  by  the  three  sons  of  Noah, 
duly  enumerated,  was  the  whole  land 
overspread.     This  forms  a  fit  concla* 
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Bion  to  the  previous  paragraph.     But  the  fatlier  of  Kenaan  ;  which  is  plainly 

the  penman  of  these  sentences  had  the  preface  to  the  following  narrative, 

evidently  the  following  paragraph  in  {Murphy.) 
view.    For  he  mentions  that  Ham  is 


MAIN  S0MILBTIC8  OF  THE  PARAGRAPff.^renei  20-^, 
The  Lessons  of  Noah's  Fall. 

The  second  head  of  the  human  race  passed  through  an  experience  of  moral 
disaster,  which  in  many  features  reminds  us  of  the  fate  of  the  first.  Adam  fell 
through  sensual  indulgence,  and  so  did  Noah.  Adam  fell  after  God  had  given 
him  the  charter  of  dominion  over  the  earth  and  all  creatures.  Noah  fell  when 
that  charter  had  been  renewed  with  added  privileges.  Both  had  received  direct 
assurance  of  the  Divine  favour.  The  fruit  which  Noah  tasted,  and  which  caused 
him  to  transgress,  was  a  mild  reflex  of  tlie  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
Adam^  sinned  by  partaking  of  that  which  was  prohibited ;  Noah  sinned  by 
excessive  indulgence  in  that  which  was  allowed.  There  are  lessons  of  Noah  s 
fall  that  are  of  special  importance  to  us.  His  (unlike  that  of  Adam)  was  not 
the  fall  of  the  innocent,  but  the  fall  of  a  sinner  who  had  found  acceptance 
with  God.  The  lessons  to  be  derived  are  most  appropriate  to  our  condition* 
They  are— 

I.  The  moral  dangers  of  social  progress.  Noah  had  been  a  husbandman,  but 
he  had  laid  the  duties  of  it  aside  in  order  to  prepare  the  ark.  Now  he  resumes 
his  old  employment,  and  advances  one  step  in  social  progress  by  beginning  to 
cultivate  tne  vine.  Civilisation  multiplies  and  refines  our  pleasures,  opening  up 
to  us  new  sources  of  enjoyment.  But  it  has  special  dangers.  1.  Increased 
temptations  to  sensual  indulgence.  In  the  earliest  times  the  habits  of  those  who 
tilled  the  ground  were  simple,  and  the  temptations  arising  from  sensual  enjoy- 
ments few.  When  toil  "  strung  the  nerves  and  purified  the  blood  "  the  appetites 
were  healthy,  and  easily  satisfied.  But  when  arts  multiplied,  new  delichts  arose 
to  please  and  stimulate  a  jaded  appetite,  and  man  began  to  feel  the  dangerous 
charms  of  luxury.  Whatever  multiplies  the  ])leasures  of  sense  sets  more  snares 
in  the  way  of  the  soul.  2.  It  exercises  a  tyranny  over  us.  Civilisation  extends 
and  varies  our  means  of  enjoyment.  We  grow  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  which 
it  brings,  until  these  become  a  necessity  of  our  nature.  We  are  made  their 
slaves.  Noah  lighted  upon  a  new  means  of  indulgence  which  has  often  created 
a  dangerous  craving,  and  bound  man  fast  by  the  chains  of  evil  habit.  All  in- 
dulgences, beyond  the  satisfaction  of  the  simple  necessities  of  nature,  have  in 
them  some  of  the  elements  of  seduction.  The  comforts  of  civilisation  please 
and  charm  us ;  but  when  in  a  moment  of  moral  heroism  we  strive  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  them,  we  feel  their  chain.  The  jmrsuit  of  pleasure  to  excess  is  the 
great  danger  of  all  civilised  societies.  Few  have  the  moral  strength  to  subjugate 
the  love  of  earthly  delights  to  the  higher  purposes  of  life.  3.  It  tends  to  male 
%8  satisfied  with  the  present.  When  sources  of  pleasure  are  plentiful,  and  our 
taste  of  theiti  rendered  more  exquisite  by  the  refinements  of  an  advanced  civi- 
lisation, we  are  tempted  to  become  so  satisfied  with  earth  that  we  feel  no  need 
of  heaven.  In  the  charms  of  worldly  pleasures  we  grow  insensible  to  the  higher 
joys  of  the  Spirit :  we  lend  but  a  dull  ear  to  the  voice  of  duty,  we  become  too 
soft  and  cowardly  to  wage  the  war  with  temptation  and  to  fight  the  good  fight. 

II.  The  spreading  power  of  evil.  Noah  did  not,  at  first,  intend  to  prostrate 
himself  beneath  the  power  of  wine ;  but,  led  on  by  the  gratification  it  afforded,  he 
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relaxed  his  moral  control  over  himself  and  fell  under  the  temptation.  One  evil, 
having  gained  admittiince,  opened  the  way  for  many.  It  is  true,  especially  of 
the  sins  of  tlie  flesl),  that  one  form  of  degradation  quickly  succeeds  another. 
Sensual  sin,  by  weakening  the  power  of  self-control,  leaves  a  man  helpless 
against  the  further  assaults  of  temptation.  He  who  once  allows  evil  to  gain  the 
mastery  over  him  cannot  tell  to  what  degrading  depths  he  may  descend.  Evil 
has  a  tremendous  power  to  spread.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of  indi- 
viduals.  One  sin  generates  another,  until  he  who  has  turned  aside  from  the 
paths  of  virtue  to  taste  some  forbidden  joy,  is  led  further  and  further  astray, 
and,  at  length,  finds  it  difficult  to  return.  It  is  the  nature  of  sin  to  deceive,  so 
that  the  victim  of  temptation  has  little  suspicion  of  the  base  uses  to  which  he 
may  come.  We  have  another  illustration  in  the  history  oi  families.  How  often 
have  sins  of  sensuality  acted  like  a  contagion  among  the  members  of  a  family  I 
Besides,  sins  of  this  kind  are  often  inherited,  the  mischief  not  terminating  with 
the  first  transgressors,  but  spreading  like  a  foul  infection  to  others.  And  a 
further  illustration  in  the  history  of  nations.  At  first,  they  rise  to  fame  and 
greatness  by  manly  courage  and  virtue ;  but  prosperity  tempts  them  to  sins  of 
luxury  and  indulgence,  and  then  the  worm  of  decay  is  at  their  root.  A  nation 
like  that  of  the  ancient  Romans  would  never  have  been  conquered  by  a  foreign 
XK>wer,  if  it  had  not  been  first  weakened  by  internal  corruptions. 

in.  The  temptations  which  assail  when  the  excitement  of  a  great  purpose 
is  past.  While  Noah  was  preparing  the  ark  he  was  above  the  assaults  of 
temptation.  The  excitement  of  a  great  purpose  filled  his  mind,  and  he  remained 
pure  in  the  midst  of  the  profligacy  of  the  age.  Now,  when  the  work  is  over,  he 
falls  an  easy  prey  to  temptation.  Activity  with  a  worthy  end  in  view  is  the 
best  preservative  of  virtue.  It  is  the  very  greatness  of  man  that  renders  a  life 
having  no  sufficient  aim  and  purpK)se  intolerable.  There  should  be  one  great 
purpose  in  life,  which  can  be  continually  reached  after  but  not  attained.  This 
alone  can  promote  tliat  activity  which  preserves  our  moral  health ;  but  if  we 
trust  to  specicd  victories,  the  ease  and  gratification  of  success  which  attends 
them  may  prove  dangeroua  Noah  rested  in  otie  work  accomplished,  and  for- 
getting that  the  great  purpose  of  life  still  remains,  the  hero  of  faith  falls  a 
victim  to  the  sins  of  sense.  With  the  height  of  heaven  above  us,  we  should 
never  rest,  but  keep  our  graces  and  virtues  aJive  by  exercise. 

17.  The  power  of  transgression  to  develop  moral  character  in  others.   The 

tendencies  to  evil  often  remain  inert  in  us,  but  become  developed  to  their  issues 
by  outward  circumstances.  The  inward  man  thus  makes  himself  known  to  the 
world  what  he  is.  1.  The  sins  of  others  give  occasion  for  Jresh  sins  in  ourselves. 
Noah  feM  under  the  temptation  to  self-indulgence,  and  while  helpless  with  excess 
of  wine  his  son  dishonours  him  by  a  shameless  deed.  By  means  of  the  sin  of  the 
one  the  character  of  the  other  stands  revealed.  The  true  moral  nature  of  a  man 
may  be  gathered  from  the  manner  in  which  he  regards  or  treats  the  sin  of  others. 
If  he  glories  in  their  shame,  or  is  driven  by  it  into  further  sin,  his  nature  must 
be  truly  vile.  2.  The  sins  of  others  may  give  occasion  for  some  high  moral 
action.  Good  men  may  interfere  in  the  transgressions  of  others  by  their  counsel, 
by  timely  reproof,  by  seeking  to  remove  the  temptation  and  prevent  further 
evils.  So  it  is  here.  A  kind  of  moral  ingenuity  was  exercised,  aoapting  itself  to 
a  sudden  emergency.  Thus  the  evil  of  one  man  may  serve  to  discover  me  virtue 
of  another. 

T.  The  apparent  dependence  of  prophecy  upon  the  accidents  of  human 
oondnct.  The  sin  of  Ham,  and  the  generous  conduct  of  his  two  brothers, 
famished  what  appears  to  be  the  accidental  occasion  of  a  remarkable  prophecy. 
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Tlie  words  of  Noah  take  too  wide  a  range  and  are  too  awful  in  their  import  to 
warrant  the  interpretation  that  they  were  the  expression  of  a  private  feeling. 
They  are  a  sketch  of  the  future  history  of  the  world.  The  language  is  prophetic 
of  the  fate  of  nations.  It  may  seem  strange  that  so  important  an  utterance  should 
arise  out  of  the  accident  of  one  man's  transgression.  The  same  account,  too^  must 
be  given  cfthe  greater  part  of  the  structure  of  Scripture,  Some  portions  were 
written  at  the  request  of  private  persons,  some  to  refute  certain  lieresies  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  Church.  Many  of  the  books  in  the  New  Testament  owe  their  origin 
to  the  needs  and  disorders  of  the  time.  But  this  does  not  destroy  the  authority 
or  Divine  origin  of  the  Scripture,  for  the  following  reasons  :  1.  The  Bible  has  thus 
imparted  to  it  a  human  character  and  interest.  There  is  in  the  Word  a  human 
element  as  well  as  a  Divine,  a  revelation  of  man  as  well  as  a  revelation  of  God. 
The  voice  of  eternal  truth  is  heard  speaking  through  human  passions  and 
interests.  The  fact  that  the  Bible  is  true  to  the  reistlities  of  human  nature 
accounts,  in  no  small  degree,  for  the  hold  Mhich  it  has  on  the  mind  and  heart 
The  form  in  which  it  is  given  may,  in  our  present  condition,  be  the  best  for  pro- 
moting our  spiritual  education.  2.  7 he  Bible  is  wifolded  by  an  inner  law.  We 
must  not  regard  the  Bible  as  a  collection  of  histories  and  sayings  preserved  by 
the  Church,  and  bound  together  in  one  book.  It  is  truly  to  us  the  Word  of 
God,  for  His  higher  wisdom  has  guided  and  inspired  each  part,  and  informed 
the  whole  with  an  organic  unity  of  life.  As  in  the  ordinary  history  of  the 
world,  God  is  ever  weaving  what  seems  to  us  accident  into  the  system  of  His 
providence,  so  in  the  formation  of  His  written  Word  He  makes  the  passing 
events  of  time  to  be  part  of  the  system  of  spiritual  truth.  3.  The  BibU 
shows  the  advance  of  history  towards  an  end.  The  Old  Testament  history 
looks  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  No  series  of  events  are  recorded 
as  facts  terminating  in  themselves,  but  rather  as  having  reference  to  that 
supreme  hour  of  the  world's  history  when  God  should  be  njanifest  in  the  flesh. 
All  was  ministering  to  that  "  fulness  of  time"  when  mankind  would  be  prepared 
to  welcome  their  deliverer  from  heaven.  Human  history  centres  in  the  Son  of 
Man.  Mankind  are  either  looking  out  for  Christ,  or  they  are  actors  in  a  history 
developed  from  Him,  By  the  Christian  mind,  history  is  still  to  be  regarded  as 
working  towards  that  definite  end  described  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  declares  the 
purpose  of  God  to  be  the  building  up  of  all  mankind  into  one  (Eph.  ii.  11-22). 
The  Bible  records  events  not  as  a  chronicle  of  the  past,  but  as  showing  how  the 
Divine  purpose  has  been,  and  is  still  being  accomplished.  In  this  view  the 
human  aspect  of  Scripture  history  appears  as  transfigured.  The  deeper  intents 
of  its  teacning  can  only  be  read  by  a  spiritual  light 


8UQQEST1VB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSE& 

Verse  20.  The  second  head  of  the  have  been  in  practice  before  this  time, 

race,  as  the  first,  must  find  his  true  as  the  mention  of  them  is  merely  in- 

prosperity  and  happiness  in  activity.  cidental  to  the  present  narrative.    But 

If  Noah  was  before  a  mechanic,  it  it  seems  likely  Irom  what  follows,  that 

is  evident  that  he  must  now  attend  though  grapes  may  have  been  in  use, 

to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  that  he  wine  \\sd    not  been   extracted   from 

may  draw  from  it  the  means  of  subsis-  them. — {Murphy.) 
tence.    He  planted  a  vineyard.    God         The  vine  in  its  significance  : — 1.  In 

was  the  first  planter  (Gen.  ii.  8),  and  its  perilous  import.     2.  In  its  higher 

since  that  time  we  hear  nothing  of  the  significance.     God  hath  provided  not 

cultivation  of  trees  till  Noah  becomes  merely  lor  our  necessity,  but  also  for 

a  planter.    The  cultivation  of  the  vine  our  relreshment  and  exhilaration.  Th<» 

and  the  manufacture  of  wine  might  more  refined  His  gifts,  so  moob  ibe 
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more  on^ht  they  to  draw  us,  and  make 
us  feel  the  obiigatiou  of  a  more  rt* fined 
life. — (Lange.) 

Noah's  care  in  the  cleansed  earth  is 
the  vina  In  the  sphere  of  old  Adam, 
and  before  the  flood,  that  is  before 
regeneratioD,  Noah  was  no  planter. 
There  hisr  work  was  the  ark :  there, 
day  and  night,  instead  of  planting  the 
vine,  he  was  cutting  down  the  high 
trees;  as  the  Church's  work  in  the 
world  still  is  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  man's  pride ;  to  lay  them  low,  that 
by  the  experience  of  death  they  may 
reach  a  better  life.  But  in  the  Church, 
regenerate  man  lias  other  work.  There 
the  vine  is  to  be  trained,  and  pruned, 
and  cultivated :  there  its  precious  juice, 
which  gladdens  Ood  and  man,  is  to  be 
drunk  with  thankfulness  and  joy  to 
God's  glory. -^  Jukes:  Types  of  Genesis,) 

Gk>d  plants  His  own  vineyard — the 
Church — ^though  men  may  abuse  the 
privileges  it  affords. 

Verse  21.  We  are  not  in  a  position 
to  estimate  how  much  blame  is  to  be 
imputed  to  Noah.  He  may  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  wine, 
or  have  been  rendered  susceptible  to 
its  influence  b^  his  age.  At  best,  he 
was  overtaken  m  a  fault.  The  external 
degradation  and  the  physical  penalties 
would  be  the  same  whatever  be  the 
amount  of  guilt. 

Times  of  festivity  require  a  double 
guard.  Neither  age  nor  character  are 
any  security  in  the  hour  of  temptation. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  a  man 
who  had  walked  with  God,  perhaps 
more  than  tive  hundred  years,  and 
who  had  withstood  the  temptations  of 
a  world,  should  fall  alone  ?  This  was 
like  a  ship  which  had  gone  round  the 
world  being  overset  in  sailing  into  port. 
One  heedless  hour  may  stain  the 
fairest  life,  and  undo  much  of  the  good 
which  we  have  been  doing  for  a  course 
of  years. — {FuUer.) 

Drunkenness:  1.  An  abuse  of  the 
goodness  of  God.  2.  A  sin  against 
the  body.  It  deforms  and  degrades  the 
temple  of  the  soul.  3.  Weakens  the 
moral  principle,  and  thus  exposes  a 
man  to  counUess  evils. 


The  sins  of  the  flesh  reveal  the 
moral  nakedness  of  the  soul. 

Wine  is  a  mocker,  and  may  deceive 
the  holiest  men  that  are  not  watchful 
(Prov.  XX.  1). 

Intemperance  leads  to  shame,  de- 

Eades  the  most  resi)ectable  to  the 
irel  of  the  brute,  and  subjects  the 
wise  and  good  to  derision  and  scorn, 
puts  a  man's  actions  out  of  his  own 
control,  and  sefa  a  most  pernicious  ex- 
ample in  the  family  and  in  society. — 
{Jacobus,) 

Verse  22.  In  such  a  world  as  this 
the  mere  sight  of  evil  things  may  he 
accidental ;  the  sin  lies  in  tlie  behold- 
ing of  them  so  as  to  make  them  objects 
of  unlawful  interest. 

To  have  complacency  in  the  sin  of 
others,  and  to  make  a  mock  at  it  is 
the  mark  of  fools. 

A  slight  circumstance  may  serve  to 
reveal  the  moral  nature.  There  is  a 
fine  instinct  in  superior  virtue  which 
can  adapt  itself  to  the  difficulties  and 
complications  of  the  world's  evil 

It  is  the  mark  of  a  base  mind  to 
publish  the  shame  of  others,  when  it  is 
in  our  power  to  hide  it  and  cover  it  in 
oblivion  by  some  loving  deed. 

Love  covers  ;  Ham,  instead  of  veiling 
his  father's  nakedness,  only  the  more 
openly  uncovers  what  he  had  left  ex- 
posed. As  a  son  he  transgresses  against 
his  father  ;  so,  as  a  brother,  would  he 
become  the  seducer  of  his  brother. — 
(Lange.) 

The  evil  have  an  eye  for  evil,  while 
the  good  and  loving  are  engat^ed  iu 
acts  of  charity.  Thus  He,  whose  work 
it  is  to  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things 
of  darkness,  by  the  failure  of  one  often 
reveals  another's  heart.  The  Church's 
fall,  the  misuse  of  gift  in  some,  is  made 
the  occasion  for  stripping  the  self- 
deceiver  bare.  Men  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  evil  in  the  Church,  full  of  im- 
patience and  self,  laying  all  iniqtiity 
bare,  not  waiting  for  the  righteous 
Judge ;  little  thinking  that,  whilst 
they  are  judging  evil,  (lod  by  the  evil 
may  be  trying  and  judging  them  ;  or 
that  the  spirit  which  exposes  others'  sin 
may  be  far  more  hateful  to  Him  than 
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some  misnse  of  privileges.  —  {Jukes: 
"Tifpes  of  Genesis**,) 

Verse  23.  A  virtuous  mind  is  quick 
to  discover  means  of  freeing  itself  from 
moral  embarrassment. 

Reverence  for  all  that  is  about  us — 
for  all  that  is  human — is  the  root  of 
social  virtue. 

Two  things  are  brought  out  by  this 
fall ;  sin  in  some,  and  grace  in  others, 
of  the  Church  s  sons.  Ham  not  only 
sees,  but  tells  the  shame  abroad,  with- 
out so  much  as  an  attempt  to  place  a 
rag  on  that  nakedness,  which,  as  the 
sin  of  one  so  near  to  him,  should  have 
been  his  own  shame.  Sliem  and  Japheth 
will  not  look  upon  it,  but  "  walking 
backward," — a  path  not  taught  by 
nature,  but  grace, — cover  their  father's 
naked  ne8S.-(,/wfes  **  Jypes  of  Genesis.") 

The  conduct  of  these  two  brothers 
is  in  accordance  with  the  prophecy 
which  follows.  Nations,  as  such,  have 
a  moral  character.  Prophecy  is  but 
the  distinct  announcement  of  the 
working  out  of  great  moral  principles 
through  the  course  of  history. 

Verse  24  The  degradation  of  a 
man  must  at  length  come  to  light, 
and  appear  to  himself.  For  every 
sinner  there  is  an  awakening. 

When  Noah  camtf  to  himself,  he 
knew  what  had  been  done  l)y  his 
younger  son.  Nothing  is  said  of  his 
grief  for  his  own  sin.  We  are  not  to 
consider  what  follows  as  an  ebullition 
of  personal  resentment,  hut  as  a  pro- 
phecy which  was  meant  to  apply,  and 
has  been  ever  since  applying  to  his 
posterity,  and  which  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  human  resentment  to  dictate. 
{Fuller.) 

God  brinp  to  light  the  wicked 
practices  of  ungracious  ones  against 
His  saints,  and  sheweth  it  to  His  pro- 
phets.— (Hughes.) 

Verse  25.  The  interpretation  that 
would  resolve  this  declaration  of  Noah 
into  an  expression  of  private  feeling  is 
refuted  by  the  history  of  those  nations 
which  sprang  from  his  sons.  That 
history  confirms  the  prophecy,  and 
proves  it  to  be  such. 
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The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  took 
a  wider  range  than  could  be  contem- 
plated by  expressions  dictated  in  a 
moment  of  passion.  The  descendants 
of  Ham  flourished  for  long  aj^es  after 
this  curse  was  pronounced,  maintained 
their  independence,  and  founded  em- 

Eires.  Their  power  was  not  utterly 
roken,  nor  did  they  sink  into  subjec- 
tion until  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
All  this  was  too  wide  a  prospect  into 
futurity  for  the  unaided  mind  of  man 
to  behold. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  degra- 
dation of  slavery  has  fallen  especially 
upon  the  race  of  Ham.  A  portion  of 
the  Eenaanites  became  bondsmen 
among  the  Israelites,  who  were  of  the 
race  of  Shem.  The  early  Babylonians, 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians, 
and  Egyptians,  who  all  belonged  to  the 
race  of  Ham,  were  subjugated  by  the 
Assyrians,  who  were  Shemites,  the 
Persians,  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
Romans,  who  were  all  Japhethites. 
And  in  modern  times  it  is  well  known 
that  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
traded  in  African  slaves. — (Murphy.) 

There  never  has  been  a  son  of  l)am 
who  has  shaken  a  sceptre  over  the  head 
of  Japheth.  Shem  hath  subdued  Ja- 
pheth, and  Japheth  hath  subdued 
Shem,  but  Ham  never  subdued  either. 
— fAIed^:  quoted  by  Jacobus.) 

This  pro])hecy  did  not  fix  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham  in  the  bonds  of  an 
iron  destiny,  nor  does  it  reveal  a  flaw 
in  the  equal  ways  of  God.  The  Ca- 
naanites,  on  account  of  their  wicked- 
ness, deserved  Divine  chastisements ; 
and  the  prophecy  does  but  signify  what 
takes  ])lace  by  the  operation  of  great 
moral  laws. 

The  curse  pronounced  upon  Ham, 
though  terrible,  did  not  affirm  a  per- 
petual doom,  but  was  only  to  operate 
until  the  larger  bleasing  and  hope 
should  be  announced.  Prophecy  would 
yet  unfold  a  brighter  prospect  when 
the  Deliverer  would  come  for  all ;  and 
in  the  expansion  of  Messiah's  empire, 
even  *'  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out 
her  hands  unto  Ood."  (Psa.  Ixviii.  81.) 

Verse  26.    As  Shem  was  to  possess 
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the  redeeming  name  of  God,  we  have 
a  further  advance  in  propliecy,  setting 
forth  the  particular  race  whence  the 
Messiah  sliould  come. 

To  preserve  the  name  of  God,  and 
to  be  conscious  of  covenant  relations 
with  Him,  is  the  true  life  of  nations 
and  of  souls.  All  other  p^reatness  dies, 
'l^he  prophet  breaks  out  in  benediction 
on  such« 

There  is  a  dark  side,  however,  to 
this  prophetic  thought,  as  it  implies 
that  the  two  other  families  of  mankind, 
at  least  for  part  of  the  period  under 
the  prophet's  view,  were  estranged  from 
the  true  and  living  God.  History  cor- 
roborates both  aspects  of  this  prophetic 
sentence  for  the  space  of  2,400  years. 
During  the  most  part  of  this  long  period 
the  holy  Jehovah  Omnipotent  was  un- 
known to  the  great  mass  of  the  Japheth- 
ites,  Hamites,  and  even  Shemites.  And 
it  was  only  by  the  special  election  and 
consecration  of  an  individual  Shemite 
to  be  the  head  of  a  peculiar  people, 
and  the  father  of  the  faithful,  that  He 
did  not  cease  to  be  the  God  ef  even  a 
remnant  of  "^hem.— (Murphy.) 

Shem  holds  the  highest  grade  of 
honour.  Therefore  it  is  tliat  Noah,  in 
blessing  him,  expresses  himself  in  praise 
of  God,  and  dwells  not  upon  the  person. 
Whenever  the  declaration  relates  to 
some  unusual  and  important  pre- 
eminency,  the  Hebrews  thus  ever 
ascend  to  the  praise  of  God.  (Luke  i. 
680— (Ca/v/w.) 

Where  God  is  truly  Lord  of  His 
people,  all  adversaries  are  made  subject 
to  tliem.  The  Church  shall  in  her  ap- 
pointed seasons  triumph  in  God,  and 
all  enemies  be  laid  under  her  foot. — 
{Hughes.) 

Verse  27.  Japheth  was  enlarged. 
1.  In  his  territory.  He  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  with  the  exception 
of  the  region  between  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Euxine,  the  Caspian,  and  the  moun- 
tains beyond  the  Tigris,  which  was  the 
dwelling  of  the  Shemites.  He  had  the 
colonising  faculty — the  disposition  to 
push  on  his  conquests  far  and  wide. 


Shem  was  devoted  to  home  and  fathers 
— a  conserver  of  the  past — upholding 
the  doctrine  of  standing  still— posses- 
sing no  spirit  of  adventure.  2.  In  his 
intellectual  and  active  faculties.  The 
metaphysics  of  the  Hindoos,  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Greeks,  and  the  military 
skill  of  the  Romans,  bear  witness.  The 
race  of  Japheth  have  given  birth  to 
the  science  and  civilisation  of  the  world. 
Even  religion,  though  bom  in  the  East, 
has  received  the  greatest  expansion 
and  development  in  the  West. 

To  Japheth  it  was  given  to  elaborate 
and  perfect  that  language  in  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  give  His  later  reve- 
lation t.0  mankind.  The  Greek  lan- 
guage was  through  long  ages  being 
gradually  fitted  to  be  the  most  perfect 
vehicle  for  the  mind  of  the  Spirit. 

Nations  that  did  not  possess  the 
Divine  name  have  yet  contributed  to 
the  glory  of  that  name.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  indwelling  of  God, 
together  with  the  possession  of  that 
active  energy  which  applies  spiritual 
principles  to  life,  adbrds  the  conditions 
of  the  highest  prosperity.  It  is  God's 
indwelling  and  enlargement — the  union 
of  IShem  and  Japheth. 

Human  skill  and  activity  without 
the  grace  of  religion,  however  refined, 
is  onlv  intense  worldliness.  If  Japheth 
would  prosper  in  the  highest  degree, 
he  must  receive  from  Shem  spiritual 
knowledge  and  the  genius  of  devotion. 
Nothing  else  but  Christianity  can  im- 
part st4ibility  and  nobleness  to  civi- 
lisation. 

The  blessing  of  Shem,  or  faith  in 
salvation,  shall  avail  for  the  good  of 
Jai)heth,  even  as  the  blessing  of 
Japheth,  humanitarian  culture,  jiall 
in  the  end  avail  for  Shem.  These  two 
blessings  are  reciprocjil,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  deepest  signs  of  some  disease  in 
our  times,  that  these  two  are  in  so 
many  ways  estranged  from  each  other, 
even  to  the  extent  of  open  hostility. 
What  God  has  joined  together,  let  no 
man  put  asunder. — (Lange.) 

When  Alexander  the  Great  con- 
quered the  Persians,  he  gave  protec- 
tion to  the  Jews.  And  when  the 
Bomans  subdued  the  Greek  monarchy, 
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they  befriended  the  chosen  nation,  foresight  of  man  could  have  thus  cast 
In  their  time  came  the  Messiah,  and  the  horoscope  of  history  ?  Surely  the 
instituted  that  new  form  of  the  Church  "  seventh  from  Adam  "  spake  as  he 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  not  only  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
retained  the  best  part  of  the  ancient  The  bondage  of  Ham  has  been  over- 
people  of  God,  but  extended  itself  ruled  for  good  in  giving  him  the 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  cluef  means  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  lie 
seat  of  Japheth  ;  went  with  him  has  been  brought  thus  within  the  in- 
wherever  he  went,  and  is  at  this  day,  fluences  of  religion, 
through  the  blessing  of  God  on  iiis  All  human  history  is  working  towards 
political  and  moral  influence,  pene-  tliat  blessed  end  when  mankind  shall 
trating  into  the  moral  darkness  of  dwell  in  peace  together,  knowing  and 
Ham  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  Shem  reverencing  tlie  name  of  God.  The 
and  Japheth  himself.  Thus,  in  the  Church  is  the  true  home  for  mankind, 
highest  of  all  senses,  Japheth  is  dwell-  and  the  highest  style  and  ideal  of 
iuK  in  the  tents  of  Shem.— (Jl/ur^%).  social  and  national  life. 
In  that  early  age,  what  genius  or 

MAIN  HOMILETIOS  OF  THE  PARAORAPH.^Vtna  28^  S9. 

The  Years  of  Noah  :  Theib  Solemn  Lesson& 

Here  is  the  brief  record  of  a  noble  life.  There  is  little  besides  the  simple 
numeration  of  years — merelv  a  reference  to  the  great  event  of  Noah's  history, 
and  his  falling  at  length  under  the  common  fate  of  all  the  race.  This  record, 
short  as  it  is,  teaches  us  some  important  lessons.    • 

I.  The  slow  movements  of  Divine  justice.  Before  the  flood  the  wickedness  of 
man  had  grown  so  great  that  God  tl)reat<3ned  to  cut  short  his  appointed  time 
upon  the  earth.  His  days  were  to  be  contracted  to  120  years — a  terrible  re- 
duction of  the  energy  of  human  life  when  men  lived  nearly  1,000  years 
(Gen.  vL  3).  But,  from  the  instance  of  Noah,  we  find  that  this  threat  was  not 
executed  at  once.    Divine  justice  is  stem  and  keen,  but  it  is  slow  to  punish. 

n.  The  ener^  of  the  Divine  blessing.  God  blessed  man  at  the  first,  and 
endowed  him  with  abundant  measures  of  he  spirit  of  life.  Even  wlien  human 
iniquity  required  to  be  cliecked  and  punished  by  the  curtailing  of  this  gift,  the 
energy  of  the  old  blessing  suffered  little  abatement.  God  causes  the  power  of  that 
blessing  still  to  linger  among  mankind.  The  hand  of  Divine  goodness  slackens 
but  slowly  in  the  bestowal  of  gifts  to  man.  How  often  are  the  favours  of  Provi- 
dence lon^  continued  to  doomed  nations  and  men  !  Underlying  all  God's 
dealings  with  men  there  is  the  strong  power  of  redemption,  which  is  the  life  of 
every  blessing.  That  power  will  yet  overcome  the  world's  evil  and  subdue  all 
things. 

III.  Ood's  provision  for  the  education  of  the  race.  When  men  depended 
entirely  upon  verbal  instruction,  and  teachers  were  few,  the  long  duration  of 
human  life  contributed  to  the  preservation  and  the  extending  of  knowledge. 
But  as  the  education  of  the  world  advanced,  new  sources  of  knowledge  were 
opened  and  teachers  multiplied,  the  necessity  for  long  life  in  the  instructors  of 
mankind  grew  less.    The  provisions  of  God  are  wonderfully  adjusted  to  human 


IV.  An  enconragement  to  patient  endurance.    Here  is  one  who  bore  the  cross 
for  the  long  space  of  950  years.    What  a  discipline  in  suffering  as  well  as  in 
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doing  the  will  of  God  I  Time  is  the  chief  component  among  the  forces  that  try 
patience,  for  patience  is  rather  borne  away  by  lon^  trials  tlian  overwiielmed  by 
the  rolling  wave.  If  tempted  to  munniir  in  affliction,  or  at  our  protracted 
contest  with  temptation  and  sin,  let  us  think  of  those  who  have  endured  longer 
than  we. 


SUQGESTIYS  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VBR8E8. 

Verses  28,  29.     He  lived  accepted  afflictions.    He  died  a  death  beseeming 

of  God,  promoted  by  Him,  testifying  such  a  man  ;  he  died  a  saint,  a  be- 

against  sin,  preaching   righteousness,  liever,  a  glorious  instrument  in  Christ's 

giving  laws  from  Goa  to  the  genera-  Church,  and  so  died  in  hope  when  by 

tion  wherein  he  was  ;  and  sometimes  faith   he   had   seen  the   promises. — 

slipping  into  sin,  and  falling  into  bitter  (Hughes.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

OvmokL  Notes. — 1.  OeneratUmt]  The  origins,  genesis,  or  deyelopmenta ;  a  cluuracterirtie 
note  of  this  book.  The  whole  chapter  is  a  table  of  the  nations  which  descended  from  the  sons  of 
Noah. — 8.  Japheth]  **  The  order  of  the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah  here  follo\»*ed  is  Japheth, 
Ham,  Shem.  The  reason  why  this  arrangement  begins  with  Japheth  is  that  he  was  the  eldest 
of  the  three.  Ham  follows  next,  in  order  that  the  main  subject,  the  line  of  Shem,  may  be  free 
for  treatment ;  the  object  of  secondary  interest  having  been  first  disposed  of,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  sacred  writer  '*  (AJford),  There  is  a  strilung  similarity  between  the  name  Japheth 
and  the  lapetni,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race. 
>^Gomer]  This  name  has  been  traced  to  the  Cimmerians  of  Homer,  and  also  to  the  Cymry,  the 
national  name  of  the  Welsh.  The  name  occurs  in  the  Cimmerian  Boephorus— the  Crimea.  This 
people  inhabited  the  N.W.  portion  of  Japheth 's  territory ;  they  are  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6. 
— magogj  Identified  with  the  Scythians — generally  the  north-eastern  nations.  "ITie  chief 
people  in  the  army  of  Gog  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  3  ;  xxxix.  I)  is  i^cwA,  that  is,  the  Rossi,  or  Russians  " 
(iTnofteJ).— Madaij  The  Meiies,  inhabiting  the  S.  and  S.W.  I'hey  became  incorporated  in  the 
Persian  Empire,  hence  the  two  nations  are  spoken  of  together. — Javan]  The  lonians,  or  (rreeks. 
— ^Tnbal  and  Mesheoh]  These  names  frequently  occur  together  in  the  Old  Testament.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Tiber 'orut,  inhabiting  Pontus  and  the  districts  of  Asia  Minor 
generally. — Tiras]  Probably  the  Thradans,  dwellers  on  the  River  Tira«,  or  Dniester  — 
8.  Ashkenas]  Some  suppose  this  name  to  designate  the  Asen  race,  which  is  said  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  Germans.  ''It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Jews,  to  this  day,  caU  Germany 
Atkenaz**  (i4//ord).— Biphath]  Probably  the  Celts,  who  dwelt  originally  on  the  Riphoean, 
or  Carpathian  mountains.—  logarmah]  The  Arminians,  whose  first  king  was  named  Thorgom, 
and  who  still  call  themselves  the  House  of  Thorgom. — 4,  Elishah]  Joeephus  and  Knobel 
suppofte  that  the  JEk>lian8  are  represented  ;  others  have  traced  the  name  to  Hellas. — ^Tarshishl 
I'he  Tyrseni,  or  Etruscans,  colonised  the  east  and  south  of  Spain,  and  north  of  Italy. — Kittimj 
The  original  inhabitants  of  Cyprus,  whose  ancient  capital  was-Citium,  an  old  Greek  town. 
Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  land  of  Chittim  (1  Mac.  L,  1 ;  viii.  5). — 
Todanin^  The  Dardanians,  who  in  historic  times  inhabited  Illyrium  and  Troy.  6.  The  isles  of 
the  Geotuat]  "  would  appear  to  include  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  word  signifies  not 
only  island,  but  also  any  maritime  tracts.  The  notice  in  this  verse  must  evidently  be  regarded 
as  anticipatory  of  chapter  xi.  1 "  (Alford),  The  Jews  applied  the  word,  besidt^s  its  strict  sense, 
also  to  describe  those  countries  which  could  only  be  conveniently  reached  by  water. — Everyone 
after  hit  tongae]  "Thus  cleariy  evincing  that  this  dispersion  took  place  crfter  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  though  related  before  it"  (Bunh).—B. Ojuh]  This  name  designates  the  Ethiojaans, 
also  including  the  Southern  Asiatics.  Cush  is  generally  rendered  Ethio:^ia  in  the  A.  V. — 
Misraim]  The  O.  T.  name  for  Egjrpt  or  the  Egyptians.  — T.  aba]  "  M  eroe-Ethiopians  living  from 
Elephantine  to  Meroe.  The  prophets  represent  the  accession  of  Seba  to  the  Church  of  God  as 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  latter-day  triumphs  (Ps.  Ixxii.  lo). — Candaoe  seems  to  have  been  the 
mieen  of  this  region"  (Acts  viii.  27, '-Jaa)bus.) — Sheba]  The  Sabeans,  dwelling  on  shores  of  the 
Penian  Gull  They  are  referred  to  as  men  of  stature  and  of  commercial  importance,  in 
Isa.  xlv.  14.— 6.  And  Cnah  be«at  Nimrod]    '*  The  historian  here  turns  aside  from  the  list  of 
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nationB  to  notice  the  origin  of  the  first  great  empires  that  were  established  on  the  earth.  Of  th 
■008  of  Guah,  one  is  here  noted  as  the  first  potentate  in  history  "  {Ja'^obus).  "  The  occnrrenci 
of  the  name  Jehovah  marks  the  insertion  as  due  to  the  Jehovist  supplementer  '*  (Alford),— 
A  mighty  one  in  the  earth]  A  hero — a  conqueror — the  first  founder  of  an  empire. — 9.  He  was  a 
mighty  hnnterl  "  Taken  in  its  primary  sense,  that  this  great  conqueror  was  also  a  great  follower 
of  the  ohase,  a  pursuit  which,  as  Delitzch  remarks,  *has  remained  to  this  day,  true  to  its  origin, 
the  favourite  pleasure  of  tjrrants' "  (Alford). — ^Before  the  Lord]  An  expression  denoting  his 
eminent  greatness.  Some  suppose  that  it  refers  to  his  defiance  of  Jehovah,  and  this  interpreta- 
tion is  favoured  by  the  meaning  of  his  name— ^  tw  rebel  — 10.  The  beginning  of  his  Idngdom] 
The  first  theatre  of  his  sovereignty. — Babel]  Babylon. — 11.  Oat  of  the  land  went  forth  Asshnr] 
A  more  probable  rendering  is,  "  He  came  forth  to  AJsshur,"  i.e.,  he  extended  his  conquests  from 
Shinar.— 12.  The  same  is  a  (rreat  city]  *'  Kuobel  refers  this  to  the  whole  four  just  mentioned, 
Nineveh,  Rehoboth,  Calah,  and  Resen ;  these  four  placet  are  the  site  which  is  named  the  f/reeU 
city,  viz.,  Nineveh  in  the  wi  ler  8en««e.  See  Jonah  iv.  11  ;  iii.  3  "  (i4//o/-(^).->13-2l.  A 
continuation  of  the  sons  of  Ham]  21-  The  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber]  '*  This  declaration 
calls  attention  beforehand  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  sons  of  Eber  the  Shemetic  Une  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Abraham  separatee  again  in  Peleg,  namely,  fi*om  Joktau,  or  his  Arabian  descendants  " 
(Langp). — 25.  In  his  days  was  the  earth  divided]  These  words  have  given  rise  to  much  specu- 
lation, but  the  more  probable  opinion  is  that  they  refer  to  the  incident  described  in  oh.  xL 


MAIN  H0MILET1G8  OF  THE  PARAGRAPHS^Vma  1— Si 

The  Fibst  Ethnological  Tablb. 

Many  readers  miglit  be  disposed  to  undervalue  a  cha])ter  like  this,  since  it  is 
but  a  collection  of  names — some  of  which  are  quite  unknown — and  is  made  up 
of  barren  details  promising  little  material  for  profitable  reflection.  Yet  a 
thoughtful  reader  will  be  interested  here,  and  discover  the  germs  and  sugi^es- 
tions  of  great  truths  ;  for  the  subject  is  man,  and  man,  too,  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  God's  great  purpose  in  the  government  of  the  world.  This  chapter  "  is 
as  essential  to  an  undei-standing  of  the  Bible,  and  of  history  in  general,  as  is 
Homer's  catalogue,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
Homeric  poems  and  the  Homeric  times.  The  Biblical  student  can  no  more 
undervalue  the  one  than  the  classical  student  the  other."  ( IJr,  1\  Lewis,  in 
Lange*s  Genesis.)  Let  us  consider  what  are  the  chief  characteristics  and  lessons 
of  this,  the  oldest  ethnological  table  in  all  literature. 

I.  It  is  marked  by  the  features  of  a  truthful  record.  1.  It  is  not  vague  and 
general,  but  descends  to  particulars.  The  forgers  of  fictitious  documents  seldom 
run  the  risk  of  scattering  the  names  of  persons  and  places  freely  over  their  page. 
That  would  expose  them  to  detection.  Hence  those  who  write  with  fraudulent 
design  deal  in  what  is  vague  and  general.  This  chapter  mentions  particulars 
of  names  and  i)]aces,  and,  in  this  regard,  has  the  marks  of  a  genuine  record. 
Heathen  literature  does  not  furnish  so  wide  and  universal  a  register.  One 
cause  why  that  literature  is  so  deficient  in  documents  of  this  nature  lies 
in  the  fact  that  each  heathen  nation  was  shut  up  within  itself,  having  little 
relations  with  others  except  those  of  trade  and  war.  But  this  chapter  is 
framed  on  a  wider  basis,  is  concerned  with  all  races  of  men,  however  diver- 
sified, and  contemplates  the  human  family  as  having  an  essential  unity 
under  all  possible  varieties  of  character  and  external  conditions.  2.  Heathen 
literature  when  dealing  with  the  origin  of  nations  employs  extravagant 
language.  The  early  annals  of  all  nations,  except  the  Jews,  run  at  length  into 
fable,  or  else  pretend  to  a  most  incredible  antiquity.  National  vanity  would 
account  for  such  devices  and  for  the  willingness  to  receive  them.  The  Jews 
had  the  same  temptations  to  indulge  in  this  kind  of  vanity  as  the  other  nation? 
around  them.  It  is  therefore  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  they  pretend  to 
no  fabulous  antiquity.  We  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  their  sacred 
records  grew  up  under  the  special  care  of  Providence,  and  were  preserved  from 
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the  common  infirmities  of  merely  human  authorship.  The  sober  statements  of 
this  chapter  regartling  the  origin  of  nations  is  a  presumption  of  tlieir  truth.  3. 
Here  we  have  ths  ground-plan  of  all  history.  The  physical,  intellectual,  moral, 
social,  and  religions  forces  represented  here  suflSciently  account  for  all  subse- 
quent history.  We  have,  in  this  sacred  portion  of  history,  a  light  to  guide  and 
inform  us  over  those  tracts  of  time  where  the  records  of  other  nations  leave  us 
in  darkness.    We  learn  further — 

II.  That  history  has  its  basis  in  that  of  individual  men.  We  speak  of 
God's  relations  to  humanity,  of  the  history  of  tiie  world  ;  but  it  will  be 
found  that  this  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  the  history  of  individual  men, 
who  represent  social  and  moral  forces  which  have  determined  the  currents  of 
events.  We  find  that  God's  successive  revelations  were  made  to  depend  upon 
the  characters  of  individual  men.  The  revelation  of  salvation  itself  ever  tends 
to  take  this  form.  God  did  not  reveal  His  plans  of  mercy,  in  their  ever-expand- 
ing outline  and  detail,  to  large  bodies  of  men,  but  to  individuals  whom  He 
deemed  worthy  of  such  sacred  communications.  It  is  not  therefore  strange 
that  single  human  lives  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  Scripture.  All  history 
was  to  issue  in  One  who  would  be  the  flower  of.  humanity  ;  and  in  whom  alone 
the  race  could  be  contemplated  with  any  joy  of  hope.  The  general  lesson  of 
this  chapter  is  plain,  namely,  that  no  man  can  go  to  the  bottom  of  history  who 
does  not  study  the  lives  of  those  men  who  have  made  that  history  what  it  is. 

III.  That  man  is  the  central  figure  in  Scripture.  The  Bible  differs,  in  one 
important  feature,  from  the  sacred  books  of  other  nations.  They  lose  them- 
selves in  endless  theories  and  speculations  concerning  the  origin  of  the  material 
universe.  They  have  minute  and  elaborately  detailed  systems  of  cosmogony, 
geography,  and  astronomy.  Hence  the  advance  of  the  human  mind  in  natural 
knowledge  must  be  fatal  to  their  authority.  But  the  Bible  commits  itself  to  no 
detailed  description  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  nature.  One  short  chapter 
in  it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  tell  us  that  God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
The  world  is  only  considered  as  it  is  a  habitation  for  man,  and  the  platform  on 
which  the  Supreme  wori  s  out  His  great  designs.  Man  is  regarded  in  Scripture 
not  merely  as  })art  of  the  furniture  of  this  planet,  but  as  lord  of  all.  Everything 
is  put  under  his  feet.  Hence  the  sacred  records  describe  a  God  of  men  ratlier 
than  a  God  of  nature.  They  give  a  history  of  man  as  distinct  from  nature. 
Infidels  have  made  this  characteristic  of  revelation  a  matter  of  reproach  ;  but 
all  who  know  how  rich  God's  purpose  towards  mankind  is,  glory  in  it,  and 
believe  that  great  things  must  be  in  store  for  a  race  which  has  occupied  so  much 
of  the  Divine  regard. 

rv  The  progressive  movement  of  history  towards  an  end.    No  history  is 

marked  by  signs  of  living  power  that  does  not  advance  towards  some  great  and 

noble  end.     In  the  highest  things,  how  aimless  have  been  the  histories  of  the 

chief  nations  of  mankind  I    Some  particulars  of  Bible  history  may  be  regarded 

as  unimportant,  and  even  contemptible,  when  compared  with  the  more  stately 

lid  dignified  records  of  the   nations  around ;   yet  they   show  the  onward 

arch   of  humanity  towards  an  end.     They  show  how  that  humanity   was 

avitating  towards  its  centre  in  Shem,  Abraham,  and  Christ.     How  soon  does 

ne  sacred  history  leave  many  of  the  great  names  recorded  here — some  of  them 

founders  of  great  empires  ;  and  important  forces,  as  the  world  accounts — and 

proceeds  to  the  dehneation  of  individual  lives  which  in  the  grey  dawn  and 

morning  of  the  world  reflect  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  !    The  great 

nations  of  the  earth  are  afterwards  little  noticed,  except  when  for  a  moment 

they  are  brought  into  some  relation  with  the  chosen  people.    The  reason  of  this 
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peculiarity  is,  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  world -history,  but  a  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  All  the  interest  centres  succe&sively  in  one  people,  tribe,  and  family  ; 
then  in  one  who  was  to  come  out  of  that  fnmily,  bringinsx  redemption  for  man- 
kind. **  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  The  nol.leist  idea  of  history  is  only  realised 
in  the  Bible.  Those  of  the  worid  had  no  living  Word  of  God  to  inspire  that 
idea.  That  book  can  scarcely  be  rej^arded  as  of  human  origin  which  passes  bv 
the  peat  things  of  the  world,  and  lingers  with  the  man  who  "  believed  in  God, 
and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness.'' 


8UQQESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  CHAPTER, 


In  this  chapter  we  see  the  origin  of 
many  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  the  power  of  the  blessing 
which  God,  after  the  flood,  had  re- 
newed to  men  in  respect  to  their  mul- 
tiplying and  propagation  ;  and  so, 
finally,  we  learn  the  fathers  from 
whom  Christ  was  born  acconfing  to 
the  flesh.  Neither  Noah  nor  hi.s  sons 
begat  any  offspring  during  the  time  of 
the  flood.  The  same  may  be  con- 
jectured to  be  true  of  the  animals 
which  were  shut  up  with  him  in  a  dark 
dungeon,  and  as  it  were  in  the  midst 
of  death. — (Starke,) 

In  this  outline  of  the  history  of  all 
nations,  we  have  a  suggestion  of  the 
universality  of  God's  gracious  pur- 
poses towards  mankind.  Heaven  will 
draw  inhabitants  from  every  kingdom, 
people,  nation,  and  tongue. 

The  relation  between  the  history  of 
God's  kingdom  and  the  world-hi.story : 
1.  The  contrast ;  2.  the  connection  ; 
3.  the  unity  (in  its  wider  sense  is  the 
whole  world's  history  a  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  God). — {Lange.) 

The  fifth  document  relates  to  the 


generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah.  It 
presents  first  a  genealogy  of  the  nations, 
and  then  an  account  of  the  distribution 
of  mankind  into  nations,  and  their  dis- 
persion over  the  earth.  This  is  the 
last  section  which  treats  historically  of 
the  whole  human  race.  Only  in  inci- 
dental, didactic,  or  prophetic  passages 
do  we  again  meet  with  mankmd  as  a 
whole  in  the  OldTe.stament.-(A/MfyAy.) 

This  chapter  illustrates  one  stage  of 
advance  in  the  development  of  the 
Imman  race.  The  family  grows  into 
the  nation.  The  history  reaches  from 
Noah  to  Abraham,  who  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  children  of  faith. 
Hence  arises  the  Church,  the  highest 
form  of  life,  the  home  for  ail  mankind, 
however  diversified  in  country,  race,  or 
tongue. 

Though  the  race  of  man,  as  a  whole, 
now  disappears  from  the  sacred  page, 
yet  in  the  progress  of  God's  revelation 
to  man  we  are  led  on  to  Christ,  in 
whom  all  things  and  men  that  have 
been  sundered  and  scattered  shall  be 
gathered  together. 


8UQ0ESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  SPECIAL  PORTIONS. 


Verse  1.  Note  the  connection  of  this 
with  the  fonner  history.  Noah  had 
prophesied  before  concerning  all  his 
sons,  and  then  was  added  his  expira- 
tion, the  Spirit  meaning  to  speak  no 
more  of  him  :  but  now,  that  being 
done,  He  proceeds  to  show  the  i>er8ou8 
and  posterity  upon  whom  all  these 
words  were  to  be  fulfill^.  God's  word 
must  not  fall  to  the  ground.  God's 
prophecies  and  performances  are  joined 
together  in  His  word,  so  they  should 
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be  in    our   faith  and  obBeryation.— 
{Hughes.) 

Verse  5.  The  Scripture,  foreseeing 
that  Enrcipe  would,  from  the  first,  em- 
brace the  Gospel,  and  for  many  ages 
be  the  principal  seat  of  its  operations, 
the  Messiah  Himself  is  introduced  by 
Isaiah  as  a<l(lressing  Himself  to  its  in- 
habitants— "  Listen,  0  isles,  unto  Me ; 
and  hearken  ye  people  from  afar. 
Jehovah    hath    called    Me  from  the 
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womb,  and  hath  said  unto  Me,  It  is  a 
light  tlung  that  Thou  shoaldest  be  My 
Benrant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob. 
I  will  also  give  Thee  for  a  light  to  the 
OeniiUs^  that  Thou  shouldest  be  M7 
salvation  to  the  end  of  the  earth  ** 
(Is,  xlix  1-6),  Here  we  see  not  only 
the  first  peopling  of  our  native  country, 
bat  the  kind  remembrance  of  us  in  the 
way  of  mercy,  and  this,  though  far  re- 
moved the  means  of  salvation.  What 
a  call  is  this  to  us  who  occupy  what  is 
denominated  the  md  of  the  earth,  to 
be  thankful  for  the  Gospel,  and  to 
listen  to  the  sweet  accents  of  the 
Saviour's  voice. — {FtUler.) 

It  was  Qod'n  plan  that  men  should 
be  divided  and  dispersed  all  over  the 
earth,  and  He  has  Himself  determined 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation. 

In  their  nations.  We  note  here  the 
characteristics  of  a  nation — 1.  It  is 
descended  from  one  head.  Others 
may  be  occasionally  grafted  on  the 
original  stock  by  inter-marriage.  But 
there  is  a  vital  union  subsisting  between 
all  the  members  and  the  head,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  name  of  the 
head  is  applied  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  nation.  2.  A  nation  has  a  country 
or  ^land"  which  it  calls  its  own.  In 
the  necessary  migrations  of  ancient 
tribes,  the  new  territories  appropriated 
by  the  tribe,  or  any  part  of  it,  were 
naturally  called  by  the  old  name,  or 
some  other  name  belonging  to  the  old 
country.  3.  A  nation  has  its  own 
^tongue.*  This  constitutes  at  once 
its  unity  in  itself  and  its  separation 


from  others.  Many  of  the  nations  in 
the  table  may  have  spoken  oognata 
tongues,  or  even  originally  the  same 
tongue.  But  it  is  a  uniform  law  that 
one  nation  has  only  one  speech  within 
itself.  4.  A  nation  is  composed  of 
many  ''families,"  clans,  or  tribes. 
These  branch  off  from  the  nation  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  did  from  the 
parent  stock  of  the  race. — (Murphy.) 

Yerse  9.  The  original  term  for 
"hunting''  occurs  elsewhere,  not  so 
much  in  reference  to  the  pursuit  of 
game  in  the  forest^  as  to  a  violent 
invasion  of  the  persons  and  rights  of 
men.  Thus  1  Sam.  xxiv.  11,  '<Thoa 
huntest  my  soul  (i«.  my  life)  to  take 
if  This  usage  undoubtedlv  affords 
us  a  key  to  Nimrod's  true  character ; 
though  prol^bly,  like  most  of  the 
heroes  of  remote  classical  antiquity, 
addicted  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts ; 
yet  his  bold,  aspiring,  arrogant  spirit 
rested  not  content  with  this  mode  of 
displaying  his  prowess.  With  the 
band  of  adventurous  and  lawless  spirits 
which  his  predatory  skill  had  gathered 
around  him,  he  proceeded  gradually 
from  hunting  beasts  to  assaulting, 
oppressing,  and  subjugating  his  fellow- 
men.  ThsX  the  inhuman  practice  of 
war,  at  least  in  the  ages  after  the  flood, 
originated  with  this  daring  usurper, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  probable. 

^Proud  Nimrod  fint  the  bloody  ohaae  bagsi^ 
A  mighty  hunter    and  his  prey  wm  mm.* 
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Hoadde  Coveiiaatl  Yer.  1-17.  We  have 
here  (1)  Principle  of  Ooremment,  as  God'i 
institution  for  the  good  of  His  saints;  (2) 
Promulgation  of  CoTenant,  as  Qod's  instruction 
to  mankind  of  an  everlasting  covenant  in 
Christ ;  and  (8)  Proclamation  of  Bainbow,  as 
God's  intimation  of  His  faithfulness,  in  which 
no  arrow  shall  ever  find  a  place.  There  are 
men  who  ean  see  no  lofty  aim  in  this  chapter 
iz.,  and  who  only  see  the  abstract  moral 
principle  of  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice- 
Like  the  first  visitors  to  th«  ooral  lagoons 


they  can  only  ptrodv  a  sheet  of  water; 
whereas  deep  down  are  the  peail^treasuret— 
the  gems  of  great  prioe.    Doet  thou  well 

**  To  challenge  the  designs  of  the  All-wise  % 
Or  carp  at  projects  which  thou  may'st  but  soaa 
With  tight  defective :  typal  contrivanoea 
Of  peerless  skiU  and  of  unequalled  art, 
Framed  by  divineet  wisdom,  to  subserv* 
The  subtle  prooesies  of  graoe I* 

SepressnlatlMil  Im.  1.  (1)  la  tha  eamesl 
0  4^9 
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fMina  and  flora  of  the  Mrth,  od6  dan  stood 
for  many.  The  earlieet  familiea  oombined  the 
oharaoter  of  several  families  afterwards  sepa- 
rately iotroduced.  This  is  true,  for  instanoe, 
of  ferns,  which  belong  to  the  oldest  raoes  of 
Tegetation.  Of  them  it  has  been  well  said 
that  there  is  hardly  a  single  feature  or  quality 
possessed  by  flowering  plants,  of  which  we  do 
not  find  a  hint  or  prefiguration  in  ferns.  It  is 
thus  most  interesting  to  notice  in  the  earliest 
productions  of  our  earth,  the  same  laws  and 
prooesses  which  we  observe  in  the  latest  and 
most  highly  developed  flowers  and  trees.  (2) 
At  the  BuccesHive  periods  of  the  unfolding  of 
Qod*B  great  promise,  we  find  one  individual 
representing  the  history  of  the  race,  and  fore- 
shadowing in  brief  the  essential  character  of 
large  phases  and  long  periods  of  human 
development.  Hence  it  is  that  here  Noah 
becomes  the  representative  of  the  patriarchal 
families  in  covenant  with  Gh>d.  He  is  the 
individual  with  whom  Gk>d  enters  into  cove- 
nant, in  relation  to  the  successive  generations 
of  the  human  race.  (8)  And  in  Uiis  respect 
Noah  is  a  r€tro9peetwe  type  of  Him  who,  in  the 
eternal  ages,  consented  to  be  the  representative 
of  redeemed  humanity,  and  with  whom  the 
Father  made  an  everlasting  covenant;  and  a 
pro9peetufe  type  of  that  same  Representative 
who,  in  the  fulness  of  time  received  the  Divine 
assurance  that  in  Him  should  all  nations  of 
the  ewrth  be  blessed,  when,  as  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  He 

^  Leads  forth  His  armies  with  triumphal  palms 
And  hymning  hallelujahs,  while  Hu  foes 
Are  crushed  before  Him,  and  Himself  assumes 
The  sceptre  of  His  rightful  univene." 

Bible  Be¥l8ionl  Ver.  1,  eta  (1)  The  last 
four  Terset  of  chap.  viiL  properly  belong  to 
ehapi  iz«  In  any  future  revision,  these  4  verses, 
llong  with  the  first  17  verses  of  chap,  iz.,  should 
^  united  in  one  chapter.  The  sweetHsmelling 
savour  is  intimatoly  connected  with  the  Divine 
declaration  of  man's  future.  As  we  link  the 
bleasings  of  humanity  for  the  lust  2000  years 
with  the  sweet-smelling  sacrifice  of  C^lvai^, 
so  should  we  join  the  future  of  man  (as  in 
verses  1-17)  with  the  Noacbic  sacrifice  so 
acceptable  to  God.  (2)  And  as  the  ark  cast 
upon  the  stormy  floods  was  divinely  designed 
to  be  a  type  of  that  other  and  better  ark, 
sheltering  man  from  the  wrath  divine  ;  so  that 
sweet  and  odorous  offering,  with  its  succeeding 
stream  of  divine  benediction,  was  a  divinely- 
appointed  symbol  of  the  nobler  victim  on  a 
holier  mount, 

**Tbe  fragrance  of  whose  perfect  sacrifioe 
Breathes  infinito  beatitude,  and  spans 
The  clouds  of  judgment  with  eternal  light" 

Man'i  Lordship  I  Yer.  2.  In  India,  a  man- 
eating  tiger  sprang  upon  a  group  of  men  resting 
in  the  shade.  Grasping  with  his  teeth  one  of 
the  group,  he  sprang  off  into  the  jungle,  while 
the  rest  of  the  natives  scattered  hither  and 
thither.    The  following  day,  a  maiden,  return- 


ing  from  the  fountain,  met  the  same  tiger. 
Fastening  her  eye  firmly  upon  that  of  the 
tiger,  she  boldly  advanced  to  the  beast,  which 
suddenly  turned  and  fied  into  the  thickets. 
God  thus  shows  what  sin  has  done  in  destroying 
man's  lordship  over  the  creature.  No  doubt^ 
had  man  under  the  Noachic  covenant  walked 
with  God,  the  fear  of  man  and  the  dread  of 
man  would  have  been  upon  every  beast  of  the 
field,  and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air.  It  was 
the  same  lion,  which  seized  the  soldier  by  the 
camp-fire,  which  next  day  fled  precipitately 
from  the  form  of  a  little  child,  as  it  stood 
staring  with  childish  wonderment  at  the  strange 
creature  that  stepped  across  the  path  leading 
to  the  Missionary  8  compound.  In  that  re- 
treating monarch  of  the  wild  from  the  shining 
eye  of  childhood,  we  have  a  relic,  not  of  man's 
Adamic,  but  of  man's  Noachic,  dominion  over 
the  beaste  of  the  forest,  who  slunk  away 

**  With  muttered  growls,  and  sought  their 
lonesome  dens. 
Gliding,  like  cowering  ghoste  with  ba£Eled 

mien, 
Into  the  dark,  deep  iowt/'—CfoUingwoocL 

Blood  for  Blood  t  Ver.  6.  An  English 
tourist  came  upon  an  Indian  village,  in  centre 
of  which  a  number  of  youths  were  playing. 
Provoked  in  play,  one  lost  his  temper,  and, 
suddenly  seizing  a  knife,  struck  his  opponent 
in  the  neck.  The  wound,  though  not  dangerous, 
bled  profusely,  and  a  cry  was  immediately 
raised.  A  young  chief  came  forth  from  his 
hut — inquired  the  cause— and,  having  ascer- 
tained the  culprit,  started  in  pursuit  of  him. 
Soon  overtaken,  the  guilty  youth  was  dragged 
to  where  the  wounded  one  lay.  After  carefully 
examining  the  depth,  extent,  eta,  of  the  wound, 
the  young  chief  took  a  knife  and  made  precisely 
the  same  incision  in  the  offender's  neck.  The 
one  was  a  papyrogTripbic  fac-simile  of  the  other. 
Both  were  then  token  to  their  huts.  This 
Indian  chief  was  the  *'  Goel ;"  «.«.,  the  avenger 
of  the  injured ; 

''Poising  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales^ 
Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful 
cause  prevails." — Skakupeart, 

Hatnro-Symbolisml  Yer.  12-17.  (1)  AU 
Nature,  says  Leale,  is  a  mighty  parable  of 
spiritual  truth.  To  the  attentive  ear,  all  the 
earth  is  eloquent ;  to  the  reflecting  mind,  all 
Nature  is  ^mbolioal.  Each  object  has  a  voice 
which  reaches  the  inner  ear,  and  speaks  lessons 
of  wise  and  solemn  import.  The  stream 
murmurs  unceasingly  ite  secrete ;  the  sibylline 
breese  in  mountein  glens  and  lonely  f create 
sighs  forth  ite  oracles.  We  are  told  that  the 
invisible  things  of  God,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  are  dearly  seen  ;  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made.  fVom  the  Teiy 
first,  a  vpiritual  significance  was  embodied  in 
the  physical  forms  and  processes  of  the  universe. 
Nature,  as  a  whole,  was  meant  to  be  for  man 
the  vesture  of  Urn  spiritual  world.  (2)  But^  in 
addition  to  this,  God  takes  one  of  these  symbqU 
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in  nature^  and,  m  it  were,  ooDfeorates  it  to 
new  uae — appmpriatee  to  it  new  and  refreshing 
spiritual  significance.  He  Beices  upon  an  exist- 
ing phenomenon,  which,  as  Wordsworth  says, 
had  hitherto  been  but  a  beautiful  object-lesson 
shining  in  the  heavens,  when  the  sun's  rays 
descended  on  falling  rain,  and  oonsaoratea  it  as 
the  sign  of  His  love  to  man. 

"And  thus,  fair  bow,  no  fabling  dreams^ 
But  words  of  the  Most  High 
Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 

Was  woven  in  the  akj ; 
When  o'er  the  green,  undeluged  earth 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine." 

Rainbow  1  Ver  18.  If  a  boy,  says  New- 
ton, has  a  ball,  and  wishes  to  know  what  it  is 
made  o^  he  takes  it  to  pifoes ;  and  in  th« 
same  way  we  can  take  the  sunlight  to  pieces, 
and  find  out  of  what  it  is  made.  Qo  into 
a  room  which  has  a  window  towards  the  west 
whf  re  the  suu  is  shining.  Close  the  shutters, 
after  boring  a  hole  in  the  shutter  large  enough 
to  insert  your  finger.  A  beam  of  sunlight 
eomes  through  that  hole.  Hold  a  prism,  i.«.y 
a  three-cornered  piece  of  glass,  so  that  the 
shaft  of  light  falls  upon  it.  Before  that  beam 
enters  the  prism,  it  is  white ;  but  in  going 
through  the  glass  it  is  broken  up  and  taken  to 
pieces.  It  comes  out  in  seven  different  colours. 
Now,  whenever  the  rainbow  appears,  this  is 
the  way  in  which  it  is  made.  Qod  has  been 
breaking  up  the  light.  He  uses  not  the  prism 
of  glass,  but  the  drops  of  falling  rain. 

''When  thou  dost  shine,  darkness  looks  white 

and  fair; 
Funns  turn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air ; 
Bain  gently  spreads  his  honey-drops,  and  pours 
Balm  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and 

flowers.** 

OoTtnaut  Rainbow  I    Yer.  18.     (1)  The 

beautiful  rainbow,  in  which  all  the  seven 
prismatic  colours  are  blended  together  in 
sweet  and  graceful  proportion,  is  declared  to 
be  an  emblem  of  His  covenant  with  His 
people.  And  as  the  seven-fold  colours  thus 
sweetly  blend  in  harmony  of  grace,  so  in  His 
covenant  every  attribute  of  God  is  exhibited 
in  its  infinite  perfection,  and  in  it  they  all 
beautifully  and  gloriously  harmonise  together. 
(2)  This  comes  out  in  Bsek.  L  27,  where  we 
are  told  by  Esekiel  that,  in  the  vision  vouch- 
safed to  him  of  Christ  upon  the  mercy  seat  in 
the  heavens,  as  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that 
is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so  whs  the 
appearance  of  the  brightness  round  about.  If 
this  symbolises  anything,  surely  it  symbolises 
the  excellent  grace  and  surpassing  harmony  of 
the  Divine  attributes  in  the  covenant  of  Christ. 

«'When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be 

dim. 
Distant,  0  t  ow,  I  can  in  thine  see  Him 
Who   looks   upon    thee    from    His    glorious 

throne, 
And  minds  the  covenant  betwixt  All  and  One." 


DlTino  Action  I  Yer.  18.    (1)  Not  only  is 

the  cloud  necessary,  but  also  the  sunlight. 
The  dark  cloud  is  of  itself  utterly  powers 
less  to  idve  birth  to  the  smiling  arch  of 
light.  The  bright  rays  of  the  sun  are  requisite 
to  paint  its  glowing  colours  on  the  dark  back- 
ground. The  sun  must  kiss  the  dark  face  of 
the  storm-cloud  with .  his  lips,  before  it  can 
become  wreathed  with  beauty.  The  cloud 
alone  can  make  no  rainbow  glitter  on  its 
breast ;  but  the  moment  the  light  darts 
through  the  gloom  and  kisses  with  its  golden 
rays  the  threatening  cloud — ikfU  very  momenl, 
a  belt  of  light  encircles  the  cloud.  (2)  In 
the  Christian-like  sky,  the  clouds  of  sorrow 
and  affliction  are  an  essential  element  of 
Divine  discipline,  for  there  drop  from  the 
clouds  the  raindrops  of  invigorating  refresh- 
ment. But  those  clouds  have  on  their  breast 
no  bright  light  of  truth  and  faithfulness, 
except  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  dart  His  en- 
lightening beams.  It  is  when  Jesus  smiles 
upon  our  cloud-woes,  that  the  eye  of  the  soul 
beholds  the  eternal  iris  of  grace  of  truth,  and 
as  it  beholds  adores  Him  who  says,  ''I,  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  do  set  My  bow  in  the 
cloud." 

**  Oft,  0  Lord !  Thy  aiure  heaven 

Did  grey  rainy  vapours  shroud, 
Till  at  last  in  colours  seven, 

Shone  Thy  brow  upon  the  cloud  ; 
Then,  for  saving  mercies  there, 
I,  on  my  steep  mount  of  care. 
Altar  built  for  thankful  prayer." 

Gtrot, 

Rainbow- Myths t     Yer.  14.     It  was  a 

beautiful  superstition  which  maintained  that, 
wherever  the  glittering  feet  of  the  rainbow 
rested,  there  a  hidden  treasure  would  be  dis- 
covered. And  some  foolishly  set  out  in  quest 
of  this  hidden  treasure,  wandering  far  and 
wide^  only  to  find  fairy  gold — a  glow  of  beauty 
which  vanished  ever  and  anon  the  nearer  they 
approached  it.  But  there  was  mystic  truth  in 
the  fable.  Wh»*re  the  magic  hues  lay,  there 
the  dull  soil  brightened  into  fruitful uess. 
Golden  harvest — the  only  true  riches  of  earth 
— sprang  up,  and  rewarded  those  who  sought 
wealth,  not  in  idle,  superstitious  wanderings, 
but  by  steady,  trustful  industry,  in  those  spots 
where  the  feet  of  the  bow  of  promise  touched 
the  earth.  Macmillan  says  that  our  cornfields 
grow  and  ripen  seemingly  under  tliat  covenant- 
arch,  whose  keystone  is  in  the  heavens,  and 
whose  foundations  are  upon  the  earth.  And 
surely  it  is  beneath  the  feet  of  the  "  Faithful 
and  True  Witness"  (Rev.  i.)  that  the  golden, 
harvest  of  redeemed  ones,  to  be  reaped  by  His 
angels,  spring  up,  under  the  genial  showers  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  Qrace.  So  that  when  Gk>d 
set  His  opal  rainbow  in  the  clouds  He  made  it 
a  teacher  of  the  great  harvest  of  grace,  as 
well  as 

**  A  token  when  His  judgments  are  abroad 
Of  His  perpetual  covenant  of  peaosb" 
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Rainbow  I  Ver.  16.  Qod  was  pleased  to 
adopt  the  known  and  most  beautiful,  as  well 
as  welcome  token  of  a  retiring  storm,  as  the 
sign  of  His  covenant  of  mercy.  And  thus,  in 
the  Tisions  of  heayen,  the  throne  of  Qod  is 
over-arobed  by  a  rainbow,  and  a  rainbow  is 
displayed  as  a  diadem  above  the  head  of 
Cliriat  (Rev.  x.  1).  Whenever  we  see  a  rain- 
bow, let  U8  (1)  Call  to  miud  that  it  iti  God's 
bow  seen  in  the  cloud ;  (2)  Conclude  that,  in 
His  darkest  dispensations,  there  is  ever  a 
gracious  purpose  towards  us  ;  and  (8)  Consider 
that  all  warnings  of  wrath  to  come  are  accom- 
panied with  offers  of  pardon  to  the  penitent. 
It  is  a  suggestiTe  fact  that  the  rainbow  is 
never  seen  except  in  a  cloud  from  which  the 
rain  is  at  the  same  time  falling.  3o  that  if 
the  shower  reminds  us  of  the  flood,  the  bow  in 
that  same  shower-cloud  shall  remind  us  of  the 
Covenant : — 

"A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow, 
Conspicuous,  with  three  tinted  colours  gay. 
Betokening  peace  with  God,  and  covenant 
new."  MilUm, 

Apocalyptic  Rainbow  1  Ver.  16.  (1)  In 
8t.  Johu'j*  local  description  of  the  celestial 
presence  chamber,  he  tells  us  of  his  initial 
glance  into  the  heaven  of  heavens.  The 
angust  throne  of  Deity  arrests  his  gaze.  It 
has  been  rightly  remarked  that,  combining  the 
description  in  Rev.  iv.  with  others  which 
follow,  this  grandest  of  visions  consists  in  the 
manifestation  of  God  as  the  God  of  Redemp- 
tion. We  have  Jehovah  seated  on  the  throne 
— the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne — and 
the  seven  lamps  or  torches  before  the  throne. 
The  throne  itself  has  the  three  primary 
colours  ;  while  encircling  all  was  the  rainbow. 
(2)  As  in  Ezekiel's  vision  by  the  banks  of 
Chebar^  the  appearance  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  was  encircled  by  the  a[>pearanoe  of  the 
bow  in  the  cloud,  to  assure  him  to  fear  nothing 
of  Babylon  or  Assyria,  inasmuch  as  He  who 
sat  enthroned  above  the  complications  and 
seeming  confusions  of  earth  was  faUhfid  and 
true;  so  to  the  Seer  of  Patmos  was  vouchsafed 
a  similar  assurance,  "  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the 
doud."  He  saw  God,  in  His  covenant  aspect, 
as  the  God  of  salvation — ^His  throne  enoom« 
passed  with  the  emerald  iris — 

"  Beautiful  bow  1    A  brighter  one 
Is  shining  round  th'  eternal  throne  I 
And  when  life's  little  storm  is  o'er. 
May  I  gaze  on  this  bow  for  evermore.** 

Evorlasiing  Ck>YULantl  Ver.  16.  The  rain- 
bow of  the  covenant  of  grace  lasts  for  ever ;  it 
never  melts.  The  one  on  which  Noah  gazed 
soon  lost  its  brilliancy.  Fainter  and  fainter 
■till  it  grew,  until,  like  a  coloured  haze,  it  just 
quivered  in  the  air,  and  then  faded  from  the 
vision.  Ten  thousand  rainbows  since  have 
arched  our  earth,  and  then  melted  in  the 
clouds;  but  the  rainbow  of  Ghxl's  mercy  in 
Christ  abides  for  ever.  It  shines  with  undi- 
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minished  splendour  from  all  eternity,  and  its 
brilliancy  will  danle  the  eyes  of  redeemed 
humanity  through  the  countless  ^des  of  the 
same  eternity.  As  has  been  said  by  Guthrie, 
it  gleams  in  heaven  to-night,  yea,  it  beams 
sweetly  on  earth  with  harmonious  hues,  mel« 
lowed  and  blended  into  each  other  as  fresh  as 
ever.  And  when  the  sun  has  run  his  course 
and  given  place  unto  eternity,  that  bow  of 
grace  will  still  remain  for  ever,  and  be  the 
theme  of  the  ceaseless  songs  of  spirits  glorified 
in  heaven,  as,  wrapt  in  the  radiance  of  that 
sinless,  sunless  land,  they  realise  that  the 
darkness  of  earth  was  but  the  shadow  of  God's 
wing  sheltering  them  firom  earth's  too  scorching 
sun 

"As  fresh  as  yon  horizon  dark. 
As  young  thy  l)eauties  seem. 
As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ai^ 
First  sportod  in  thy  beam." 


Climate-InfliittnoMl  Ver.  18, 19.    (1)  It  is 

a  remarkable  fact  that  insects  partake  of  the 
colours  of  the  trees  upon  which  they  dwell. 
Some  look  so  exactly  like  slender  dead  twigs 
covered  with  bark,  that  their  insect  nature 
can  only  be  discovered  by  mere  accident 
Some  resemble  living  things,  and  are  green. 
Others  resemble  suoh  as  are  decayed,  and  are 
brown.  The  wings  of  many  put  on  the  resem- 
blance of  dry  and  crumpled  leaves;  whilst 
those  of  others  are  a  yivid  green,  ia  exsot 
accordance  with  the  plants  they  respectively 
inhabit.  (2)  Although  in  the  torrid  lone,  we 
hardly  ever  meet  with  a  single  aboriginal 
species  of  plant  or  animal  common  to  both 
hemispheres,  yet  the  analogy  of  climate  every, 
where  produces  analogous  organic  forms.  Thus^ 
on  surveying  the  feaUiered  tribes  of  America, 
we  are  not  only  struck  by  their  singularity  of 
shape  or  mode  of  life,  but  by  the  fact  that 
they  bear  striking  resemblance  to  the  feathered 
tribes  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  (8)  As 
with  insects,  so  with  man.  He  is  not  less 
affected  by  the  place  of  his  habitation  on  the 
earth.  His  face  in  colour  answers  more  or 
less  to  the  hue  of  the  tree-trunks,  etc. ;  there- 
fore to  understand  any  people  thoroughly  we 
must  know  something  of  the  country  in  which 
they  live.  And  as  with  the  birds  of  all  tropical 
lands— they  bear  a  resemblance  more  or  less 
to  each  other  in  shape  and  characteristics — so 
with  the  human  race.  The  dwellers  in  tem- 
perate climes,  however  widely  sundered  by  seas 
and  mountain  ranges,  have  more  or  less  of 
analogy  one  to  the  oUier ;  and  these  adapta- 
tions and  analogies  of  man  to  climate  have  one 
voice.  They  tell  us  of  the  Divine  design  and 
declaration  in  vers.  18  and  19.  They  give  us 
food  for  fruitful  meditation  In  their  folio 
volume, 

''which  we  mav  read,  and  read, 
And  read  again,  and  still  find  something  now 
Something   to  please^  and   aomothing  t» 
instmot*" 
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Tin*  FkblMl  y«r.  20.  The  Germans  fable 
that  an  angel  Tiaited  the  earth  some  time  after 
the  MibaideDoe  of  the  Deluge.  He  diaoovered 
Noah  ntting  at  noon  under  the  shade  of  a  fig 
tree,  looking  Tery  diMsoneolate.  Inquiring  the 
eanee  of  Noah's  grief,  he  was  told  that  the 
heat  was  oppreosiTe  —  so  oppressiTe  that  he 
wanted  something  to  drink.  The  angel  there- 
upon pointed  to  the  rippling  streams,  sparkling 
fountains  flowing  around,  and  said,  ''Drink, 
and  be  refreshed."  But  Noah  replied  that  he 
could  not  drink  of  these  waters,  because  so 
many  strong  men,  beautiful  wumen,  innocent 
children,  and  countless  animals  had  been 
drowned  in  them  bj  the  flood.  The  fable 
goes  on  to  tell  how  the  angel  then  spread  his 
white  wings — flew  up  to  hearen  swift  aa  a 
lightning  flash,  and  returned  with  some  Tine 
shoots,  which  he  taught  Noah  to  plant  and 
tend.  This  has  no  doubt  as  much  truth  as 
that  other  fable,  which  represents  Satan  as 
killing  a  lamb,  a  monkey,  a  Hon,  and  a  pig, 
and  Uien,  pouring  their  blood  upon  a  rine, 
watched  to  see  with  glee  their  eflecta  upon 
Noah.    Lucretius  puts  it  thus  x 

"Dire  was  his  thought^  who  flrst  in  poison 

steeped 
The- weapon  formed  for  slaughtei^-direr  his, 
And  worthier  condemnation,  who  instilled 
The  mortal  Tenom  in  the  social  cup, 
To  All  the  Teins  with  death  instead  of  life." 

Tisayardil  Yer.  20.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to 
see  the  mountain  sides  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon 
so  neatly  terraced,  cultiTated,  and  dressed  with 
the  yine.  What  our  apple-orchards  are  in 
England,  that— and  much  more— are  the  Tine- 
yards  in  the  £ast  They  perform  for  the 
Syrians  a  greater  Tariety  of  purposes  in  their 
dietetic  economy  than  our  orchards  do  for  us. 
YinersTds  can  thus  be  looked  upon  with 
delight ;  and  God's  blessing  can  be  InToked 
upon  them.  The  scene  is  not  one  which 
suggests  drunken  rerelry  and  excess.  And 
the  longing  of  the  traTcUer  is  that  those  old, 
hoary  mountains  may  again  be  terraced  from 
base  to  summit  with  rineyarda,  and  that  the 
yallcTS  may  re-echo  with  the  voice  of  the 
watchman,  whose  call  in  the  TineTard  to  his 
fellow  is,  "Watchman,  what  of  the  night!" 
Tis  enough  to  make 

"  The  sad  man  merry,  the  benerolent  one 
Helt  into  tears — so  general  is  the  Joy  1 
While  up  and  down  the  cliflGi,  over  the  Uke^ 
Wains  oxen-drawn,  and  pannier'd  mules  are 

seen. 
Laden  with  grapes,  and  dripping  rosy  wine.** 

—-Mogen, 

Vln«t  Ver.  20.  Xacmillan  says  that  the 
Tine  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  diffused  of 
plants.  In  this  respect  it  furnishes  a  beautiful 
emblem  of  the  universal  spread  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Its  early  history  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. It  is  as  old  as  the  human  race.  Its 
•uHivation  was  probably  amongst  the  earliest 


eflbrts  of  human  industry.  It  is  flrst  intro- 
duced to  our  notice  as  the  cause  of  Noah's 
drunkenness.  It  is  believed  to  be  originally  a 
native  of  the  hilly  region  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  of  the  Persian 
Qulf  of  Ghilan.  The  Jews  have  a  tradition 
that  it  was  flrst  planted  by  God's  own  hand 
on  the  fertile  slopes  of  Hebron.  There  is 
another  tradition,  that  Noah's  sons,  travelling 
westward,  brought  it  with  them  to  Canaan. 
The  early  culture  of  the  vine  in   Egypt  is 

C roved  by  the  paintings  on  the  tombe  of  that 
nd^  where  the  different  processes  of  wine- 
makmg  are  fully  portrayed,  and  appear  to  be 
far  more  extended  than  the  simple  practice  of 
squeesing  the  juice  from  the  grape.  These 
Egyptian  pictures  recall  the  poet's  words  :— 

^'The  Tines  in  light  festoons 
From  tree  to  tree — the  trees  in  avenues. 
And  every  avenue  and  oover'd  walk 
Hung  with  ripe  dusters." 

Wine  and  HeatI    Yer.  20.     (1)   In  the 

Bast  the  sherbet  «>f  the  winter  and  spring  is 
made  of  orange  blossoms.  It  is  very  sweet, 
rich  in  perfume,  and  pleasant  to  the  native 
palate ;  but  it  is  not  very  refreshing.  It  ii^ 
therefore,  not  adapted  for  the  summer,  for  the 
hot  July  weather  compels  the  stomach  to  craTS 
an  acid  by  way  of  refreshment.  In  July  the 
natives  begin  to  use  the  green  grape^  by  pound- 
ing it  to  a  pumice  in  a  mortar.  Strained, 
sweetened,  and  diluted  with  water,  it  furnishes 
a  drink  which  rivals  our  best  lemonade,  and 
which  the  mountaineer  employs  as  a  substitute. 
In  August  and  September  the  grapes  are  used 
for   making   molasses,   wines,  vinegars,   and 

i'elliea.  These  are  invaluable  auxiliaries  in  the 
lot  climates  of  the  East.  (2)  It  is  Uie  Lord 
Jesus  who  says,  "  I  am  the  True  Vine."  His 
precious  blood  is  the  vitalising  juices  of  the 
Church  and  her  true  members ;  while  the  ripe 
fruit-dusters  of  that  precious  blood  afford 
cooling  refreshment  to  the  fevered  hearts  of 
the  servants  of  God  in  this  hot,  noontide  life. 
As  the  Syrian  says  that  there  is  no  drink  like 
that  of  the  July  vine,  and  no  fruit  like  that  of 
the  August  grape,  so  the  children  of  God  say 
that  there  is  no  blood  like  that  of  the  True 
Vine,  and  no  fruit  like  that  of  His  atonement. 

**  Lord  of  the  Vineyard,  we  adoie 
That  power  and  grace  Divine 
Which  plants  our  wild  and  barren  sonla 
In  Chriat  the  Living  Vine." 

Use  and  Abnael  Ver.  20, 21.  On  the  fertile 

idand  of  Chios  lived,  in  ancient  times,  a  noble 
and  generous  man,  who  had  come  from  Asia, 
and  built  himaelf  a  house  not  far  from  the  sea. 
On  the  sunny  hills  he  had  planted  grapes,  the 
delicious  fruit  of  his  native  country.  The 
Tines  prospered  beyond  expectation,  and  yielded 
the  rich  wine  of  Chios.  The  pious  husbandman 
gave  his  wine  to  the  rich  and  suffering,  and 
they  blessed  the  giver  and  his  gift  One  day 
a  great  tempest  drove  a  ship  among  the  rocki^ 
but  the  sailors  and  oflicers  escaped  to  shore. 
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QRhT.  IX. 


Here  tbey  were  hoipitably  entertained.  The 
wounded  received  wine,  slumbered,  and  awoke 
atrengtbened  and  refreebed.  But  the  sailora 
took  too  much  wine^-quarrelled — ^fought,  and 
slew  each  other.  The  honpitable  owner  waa 
indignant,  and  aaid,  "  Qo  back,  ye  evil  doers, 
to  the  sea,  for  ye  are  not  worthy  to  live  on  'the 
land."  Then,  turning  to  the  sailors  restored 
and  refreshed,  he  said,  "  Tou  see,  that  as  the 
sun  which  rii>eDS  the  grape,  and  whose  lustre 
beams  from  its  gold,  engenders  the  pernicious 
miasma  when  he  darts  his  rays  on  corruption, 
so  men  may  misuse  the  gifts  of  Nature  to  their 
own  destruction ;  therefore,  chain  thy  passions 
down"— 

"  For  if  once  we  let  them  reign. 
They  sweep  with  desolating  train<^ 
Till  they  but  leave  a  hated  name, 
A  ruined  bou1«  and  blackened  fame.** 
^Cook. 

Prink  and  Drnnkenneig  t  Yer.SO.  It  is  re- 
lated of  a  converted  Armenian  on  the  Harpoot 
mission-field,  that  he  was  a  strong  temperance 
man.  On  one  occasion,  disputing  with  a  drinker 
of  the  native  wine,  he  was  met  with  the  re- 
joinder, "Did  not  (Jod  make  grapes  t"  To  this, 
with  native  warmth,  the  Armenian  replied  : 
**  Ood  made  dogs ;  do  you  eat  them  t  Qod  made 
poisons  ;  do  you  suck  them  t"  While  not  pre- 
pared to  argue  after  this  fiishion,  all  must  admit 
the  appalling  follies  of  excessive  drinking. 
Thomas  Watson  savs  that  there  is  no  sin  which 
more  defaces  Gk>d  s  image  than  drunkenness. 
And  sadly  as  it  mars  and  biota  the  face  and 
fonn  of  the  body,  its  deleterious  and  destruc- 
tive influences  upon  the  mental  powers  and 
moral  principles  are  more  distressing.  ''Alcohol 
is  a  good  creature  of  God,  and  I  enjoy  it,'*  said 
a  drinker  to  James  Mowatt  To  this  he  replied, 
''I  dare  say  that  rattlesnakes,  boa-constrictors, 
and  alligators  are  good  creatures  of  Gk>d,  but 
you  do  not  en  joy  swallowing  them  by  the  half- 
doien.**  As  Guthrie  says,  "  No  doubt,  in  one 
sense,  it  is  a  creature  of  God ;  and  so  are 
arsenic,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  prussic  acid.  People 
do  not  toss  off  glasses  of  prussic  acid,  and  oall 
it  a  Mvature  of  God  " — 

''Ahl  false  fiend. 
In  whose  perfidious  eye  damnation  lurks, 
A  chalice  in  his  hand  of  sparkling  wine 
MHiereof  who  drinks  must  die  ;  and  on  hit  lip 
Kisses  and  smiles,  and  everlasting  woe." 

^BickertUiK 

Noah'a  Nakednen  t  Ver.  21.  Noah  waa 
perfect  in  his  generation.  Canova's  marble 
plinth  was  perfect  in  comparison  with  many 
other  marble  blocks,  veined  with  glaring 
flaws.  Noah's  wealth  and  conversation  were 
far  above  the  Uvea  and  hearts  of  his  day  and 
generation.  It  was  not  absolc^iC  perfection, 
such  as  may  be  predicated  of  an  angel.  This 
explains  his  subsequent  fall.  By  his  very 
singularity  and  prominence  he  attracts  atten- 
tion— standing  alone  among  millions,  a  solitary 
nnment  of  glory  amid  universal  disgrace. 
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But  the  "Canova"  eye  of  Inflnite  Purity 
perceives  the  flaw.  How  sad  to  read,  after 
the  noble  testimony  borne  to  his  character^ 
after  witnessing  the  terrible  infliction  of 
judgment,  that  Noah  was  drunken.  It  (1) 
Shows  how  frail  man  is  at  his  best ;  (2) 
Suggests  how  dependent  he  is  on  Divine  grace ; 
(8)  Solaces  the  groaning  believer,  fearful  of 
everlasting  exclusion  for  sin  ;  and  (4)  Stig- 
matises ail  phases  and  developments  of  sen- 
sual pleasure  as  branches  of  that  upas-tree 
which  God  hates.  Habits  of  intemperance 
strip  off  one's  clothes  and  property,  and 
uncover,  disclose  their  mental  and  moral 
■tote. 

"  Our  pleasant  vices 
Are  made  the  whip  to  scoorfzre  us  I" 
— SKakttpeaire. 

SaintB*  Sins  1  Yer.  21.  (1)  As  the  photo- 
graphic  art  will  not  make  the  homely  beautiful, 
nor  catch  a  landscape  without  catching  the 
shadow  of  deformity  as  readily  as  the  shadow 
of  beauty ;  so,  sa3rs  Swing,  the  historic  genius 
of  the  Bible  gathers  up  all  virtue  and  vice 
eqnairy,  and  transfers  it  to  the  record — ^the 
one  for  human  as  divine  commendation— 
the  other  for  human  as  divine  condemnation. 
And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  do  not  see 
a  Hebrew  naticm  adorned  in  the  gay  robes  of 
a  modem  fresooe,  but  one  that  sinned  against 
God  :  a  beacon  tower  of  warning  to  all  future 
nations  of  the  earth  that  the  Merciful  and  All- 
gracious  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty. 
(2)  When  the  painters  of  the  last  century 
painted  the  great  heroes  of  that  age,  they 
threw  upon  their  subjects  the  costumes  of  that 
day ;  and  now,  when  in  our  days  their  dresses 
seem  ridiculous  and  create  a  smile,  we  rise 
above  the  dress — fasten  our  eye  upon  the  firm- 
set  lips,  the  chiselled  nose  and  noble  forehead, 
and  bless  God  that  we  have  such  portraits  of 
such  giants.  Just  so  in  the  Bible,  its  great 
heroes  are  all  represented  in  the  clothes  they 
wore — from  Noah,  in  the  cloak  of  drunkenness, 
to  Peter,  in  the  robe  of  equivocation :  nnd  it 
is  for  us  to  let  those  garments  alone  and 
admire  the  matchless  contour  of  their  spiritual 
oountenanoes, 

'*  Pure  and  unspotted  as  the  cleanly  ermine^ 
Ere  the  hunter  sullies  her  with  his  pursuit.^ 
— Davenani, 

Filial  B«verenoet  Yer.  23.  (1)  Lettioe 
would  quietly  watch  for  her  father,  and  as 
quietly  lead  him  home,  that  none  of  the 
neighbours  might  see  bin  shame  as  a  drunkard. 
With  what  tenderness  she  led  the  reeling  form 
within  doors  ;  and  when  he  had  flung  himself 
upon  his  poor  bed,  how  tenderly  she  covered 
him,  ere  she  herself  retired  to  rest.  She  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  friends  around  know- 
ing that  her  father  lived  to  drink.  (2)  Joe 
Swayne,  the  street  Arab,  had  been  lured  to 
Sun*iay  School  by  a  teacher  on  her  way.  In 
conversation  he  had  mocked  over  his  mother*! 
propen«ity  for  drink,  and  joooaely  desoribad 
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her  words  And  waye  when  she  returned  to 
their  wretched  guret  after  a  deep  del>auch. 
At  school,  Qod*s  word  taught  and  Uod's  grace 
trained  him  to  think  otherwise.  Child  could 
not  be  kinder  to  mother  than  he  was.  No  one 
ever  heard  him  mention  hit  motber'a  shame. 
They  could  not  honour,  yet  they  would  not 
dishonour. 

**  My  father  1  my  mother  1  how  true  should  I 

prove  I 
How  well  ihould  I  Mrre  yoo,  how  faithfully 

love  I" 

Afterwards  t  Ver.  Si.  Deep  within  an 
adjoining  forest  was  a  dell,  where  the  beams 
of  the  sun  acaroely  ever 'penetrated.  Tall 
trees  grew  on  either  side^  whose  branches, 
meeting  above,  formed  a  canopy  of  leaves, 
where  the  birds  built  their  nests,  and  poured 
forth  happy  songs.  Here  the  awekened 
drunkard  bent  his  steps.  It  had  been  his 
favourite  haunt  in  the  days  of  his  childhood  ; 
and  as  he  threw  himself  upon  the  soft  green 
sward,  the  recollections  of  past  scenes  came 
crowding  over  his  mind.  He  thought  of  the 
narrow  escape  he  had  had  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  when  the  mountain  floods  turned  the 
river  and  swept  away  houses  and  neighbours, 
his  own  home  and  family  narrowly  escaping. 
He  covered  his  face  with  his  bands  ai^ 
groaned  deeply.  Suddenly  a  soft  arm  was 
thrown  round  his  neck,  and  a  sweet  voice 
resounded  in  his  ear,  *'  Qod  will  forgive  you, 
father."  What  were  Noah*s  feelings  when  he 
awoke  from  his  drunken  sleep  I  He  was  the 
penitent  first,  ihBprophet  afterwards. 

**Deep  in  his  soul  conviction's  ploughshare 

rings, 
And  to  the  surface  his  corruption  brings ; 
He  loathes  himself,  in  lowest  dust  he  lies. 
And  all  abased, '  Unclean  1  unclean  I*  he  cries." 

— JTUsiet. 

Naiarite  Abstlnenoe  I  Ver.  24.  Law  re- 
marks  that,  as  no  juice  of  the  grape,  from 
kernel  unto  husk,  was  to  pass  the  consecrated 
lips  of  the  Nasarite,  so  Christians  should  sedu- 
lously flee  whatever,  like  the  juice  of  grape, 
may  tend  to  weaken  the  firm  energy,  or  stir  up 
the  sleeping  brood  of  sensual  and  ungodly  lusts. 
Touch  not  the  kernel,  nor  the  husk.  Flee  not 
strong  potions  only,  but  all  that  may  insidiously 
corrupt  the  taste.  Avoid  them.  They  are 
the  cancer's  touch.  They  are  the  weed's  first 
seed.  Rapidly  they  grow — ^fatally  they  spread 
— mightily  they  strengthen — and  soon  they 
pervade  the  enervated  souL    And  as 

"  In  some  fair  virgin's  bosom  a  small  spot, 
As  if  a  thorn  had  prick'd  the  delicate  skin. 
Rises  and  spreads  an  ever-fretting  sore, 
Cheeping  from  limb  to  limb,  corrosive^  foul. 
Until  the  miserable  leper  lives 
A  dying  life,  and  dies  a  living  death." 

--Biekeriteth, 

Wine-Woes t  Ter.  25.  "A  glass  of  wine 
did  iU"    Such  was  the  close  of  a  traveller's 


narrative.  A  partner  in  one  of  the  largest 
New  York  houses,  he  was  now  striving  to  earn 
a  scanty  livelihood  as  a  commercial  traveller. 
One  of  the  partners  had  gone  south  to  collect 
large  sums  due  to  the  firuL  He  was  successful 
in  his  purpose,  and  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
his  way  home.  He  ventured  to  drink  wine, 
contrary  to  custom— became  drunk— and  in 
his  sleep  was  robbed  of  all.  Next  day  the 
telegraph  brought  the  news ;  the  firm  became 
bankrupt ;  the  families  of  the  partners  were 
broken  up  and  separated.  Some  of  the  chil« 
dren  lost  their  education— ^ome  of  them  mixed 
with  street  Arabs — and  one  of  them  died  pre- 
maturely on  the  scafibld.  The  present  genera- 
tions of  descendants  are  suffering  more  or  less 
from  that  one  glass  of  wine.  Noah's  over- 
indulgence has  touched  the  whole  sea  of  Ham's 
family  life  downwards,  even  as  the  pebble  cast 
into  the  pool  ripples  and  ruffles  in  ever-widen- 
ing eircles  the  whole  surface  of  the  water. 

"  Oh !  fatal  drinking !  oh  I  accursed  draughtl 
Te  stained  the  streams  of  time  with  shame 

and  death  I 
No  crystal  streamlet  from  the  fountain  flowi^ 
The  source  as  tinged  with  crime,  and  stained 

with  woes."  — Mark, 

Eninaii  Baos  I  Yer.  27.  In  the  history  of 
each  of  these  g^reat  divisions  of  mankind, 
the  characteristic  sentence  of  Noah — ^legibly 
inscribed  at  the  present  time  upon  the  nations 
that  respectively  owe  their  origin  to  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet — it  seems  impossible  to 
refuse  our  assent  to  the  inspiration  of  Moses. 
As  Redford  remarks,  *'No  impostor,  and  no 
mere  philosopher,  would  have  ventured  upon 
such  sweeping  sentences — views  so  general — 
characteristics  so  peculiar."  The  oorrespond- 
ences  between  the  historical  facts  and  the 
written  record  are  such  as  no  ingenuity — no 
penetration,  no  calculation  of  human  reason— 
oould  have  anticipated.  (1)  Who  could  have 
foreseen — at  the  age  at  which  we  are  sure 
Moses  wrote — that  the  Africans  would  not 
emerge  and  become  the  conquerors  of  Europe  t 
Tet  Moses  plainly  declares  here  that  they 
should  not.  (2)  Or,  who  could  have  predicted 
that  the  Asiatics,  then  comprising  all  the 
mighty  empires,  and  almost  ill  the  civilised 
world,  wotild  not  overrun  and  subdue  all  the 
rest?  Tet  Moses  plainly  declares  here  that 
they  should  not.  (8)  Or,  who  could  have  de- 
termined that  the  Japhet  race  of  Europe,  then 
as  uncivilised  and  degraded  as  Africa  is  now, 
should  beoome  the  predominant  section  of 
mankind,  vanquish  the  vast  empires  of  the 
East,  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  make 
Africa  its  servant  f  Tet  Moses  plainly  de- 
clares here  that  they  should.  Therefore  we 
have  a  choice  between  the  fancy  that  verses 
26,  27,  have  been  written  within  the  last 
century,  and  the  fact  that  He  who  knows  the 
end  from  the  beginning 

"  Pre-ordered  and  announced  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  nations  and  of  tribes— off  spring  of  Noah's 
sons." 
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Hoah'i  Death  I  Ver.  28,  29.  The  Jewi  have 
%  mjth  of  Noah,  that  on  his  deathbed  ho 
ordered  his  ebildren  to  bring  him  wine  spark- 
ling  in  a  beautif  nl  oup.  Holding  it  in  hia  hand, 
he  ipoke  to  them  of  the  yine.  Let  the  vine  be 
an  emblem  to  you  of  jour  dignity,  for  it  is  full 
of  weakness.  (1)  Tet,  as  it  oreeps  in  the  dust 
unti]  the  elm  tree  offers  its  aid,  and  then  rises 
and  gains  strength  by  twining  itself  around  the 
branches,  so  man  is  weak  until  he  twines 
himself  round  the  outstretched  arm  of  Gk)d. 
(2)  Again,  as  the  firm  tree  offers  its  supporting 
bmnohes  to  the  humble  vine,  in  order  that  its 
hundred  tendrils  may  wreathe  themselrea 
upwards  nea««r  hearen,  so  Gk>d  gracioasly 
offers  His  mightj  arm  lor  man's  soul  to 


entwine  his  affections  heaTenward.  (S)  Again 
as  the  yine  draws  its  nourishment  of  life  from 
the  earth,  while  on  high  it  forms  the  coarser 
material  into  the  lea^  and  blossom,  and  refresh- 
ing grape,  so  should  man.  For  as  the  vine 
needs  light  from  above  to  pervade  and  in- 
vigorate, so  man's  heart  requires  Ood*s  light 
to  Btablish  it.  Then  Noah  gave  them  each  the 
oup  of  wine  ;  then  drank  thereof  himself;  and 
died. 

"  No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode; 
There  they  abide  in  trembling  hope  repose. 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God." 


ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  OEAPTEM  X 

BT  VHB 

REV.  WM.  ADAICSON. 


Boilptazt  Strata  I  Yer.  1-81.  (l)Geologists 
have  found  great  truths  embedded  in  the  earth's 
strata,  Enduring  traces  left  behind  by  the 
eruption  of  the  volcano  and  the  tranquil  lapse 
of  the  waves  on  the  beach — ^faint  but  indelible 
footprints  of  creatures  which  crawled  over  the 
soft  mud — cripple  marks  of  primeval  seas  whose 
murmurs  passed  into  silence  countless  ages  ago 
—circular  and  oval  hollows  produced  by 
showers  of  rain  which  no  eye  witnessed,  and 
which  fell  on  no  waving  cornfield  or  flowery 
meadow — impressions  caused  by  viewless  winds 
indicating  the  strength  of  their  currents  and 
the  direction  in  which  they  moved  ;  all  these 
have  taught  great  scientific  truths.  (2)  Is  the 
Book  of  Revelation — ^with  its  strata  pregnant 
of  the  annals  of  the  human  race — different,  in 
this  respect,  from  the  Book  of  Nature  ?  Both 
are  by  the  same  author,  and  just  as  the  student 
of  the  geological  strata  reasons,  as  well  as  infers 
from  his  record,  so  may  the  student  of  the 
Scripture  strata  reason  and  infer  from  bisannals. 
The  names  here  are  full  of  significance.  They 
are  the  ripple  marks  telling  of  tides  of  human 
thought  and  action — ^impressionsoaused  by  the 
currents  of  human  conception  and  purpose 
under  the  great  wonder-working  Qod  I 

**  0  strange  mosaic  I  wondrously  inlaid 
Are  all  its  depths  of  shade, 
With  beauteous  stones  of  Moniise.  marbles 
fair.- 

ToldsthB«nlNoahl  Yer.  1-1^1)  Rawlinson 
says  that  this  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Noah  is 
the  most  authentic  record  that  we  possess  for 
the  affiliation  of  nations.  Kalisch  says  that  it 
is  an  unparalleled  list — the  combined  result  ef 
reflection  and  deep  research,  and  no  less  valu- 
able as  a  historical  document  than  as  a  lasting 
proof  of  the  brilliant  capacity  of  the  Hebrew 
mind.  (2)  It  is  indisputable  that  the  ma- 
jority of  scientific  ethnologists  regard  this 
record  as  of  the  very  highest  value.  Ethnolo- 
Cioal  science  has  established  a  triple  division  of 
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mankind,  and  spesks  of  sll  rases  as  either 
Semitic,  Aryan,  or  Turanian.  And  certainly 
G^n:  z.  may  be  regarded  as  a  document  fur^ 
nifihing  an  ethnological  armiigement  of  man* 
kind  under  three  heads.  (8)  The  particular 
allotment,  or  portion  of  each,  after  their  fauni* 
lies,  &C.,  is  d istinctly  specified.  And  although 
the  different  nations  descended  from  any  one 
of  the  sons  of  Noah  have  intermingled  with 
each  other,  and  undergone  many  revolutions- 
even  as  the  various  strata  of  the  earth  have 
boon  dislocated,  and  undergone  convulsions-^ 
yet  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  world 
remain  intact  and  distinct,  as  separately 
peopled  and  possessed  of  the  posterity  of  each 
of  the  sons  of  Noah,  by  the  holy  will  and  wis- 
dom of  Him  whose  purpose  is  fixed,  and  whosa 
counsel  shall  stand,  to  make  all  things  new, 

"  I»  blessing  built  upon  such  dark  foundation  I 
And  can  a  temple  rising  from  such  woe. 
Rising  upon  such  mournful  crypts  below. 

Be  filled  with  light  and  joy  and  sounding 
adoration  I " 

Human  Unity!  Yer.  1.  (1)  Humboldt 
furnishes  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to  the 
unity  of  the  human  race.  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Ahrendt  at  Guatemala,  he  asks  whether  the 
idols  Buddha  in  India,  Woden  in  Western 
Europe,  and  Yotan  in  Central  America — all  of 
which  gave  name  to  the  Wednesday  of  the  week 
—are  not  the  same,  evidencing  most  distinctly 
a  unity  of  origin.  (2)  Forbes  and  Pickering 
have  apparently  esttiblished  the  fact  thatu  in 
regard  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  families, 
these  have  not  been  creatMl  in  particular 
centres,  and  that  Nature  has  not  reproduced 
any  species  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  inferred  that 
different  human  races  have  not  been  created  in 
different  centres.  (8)  The  unity  of  the  human 
race,  as  detailed  in  Gen.  z.,  may  further  bo 
inferred  from  the  scientific  discovery  that  there 
is  a  marked  similarity  between  the  blood  cor» 
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ptwolas  of  all  raoea  of  men,  and  that|  aa  Rag^ 
remarka,  while  blood  haa  bMn  tranaf oaed  from 
human  veina  without  failnre^  a  tramfusion 
from  different  speciea  to  man  haa  inTariablj 
proTed  fataL     i^d 

''Now  thia  truth  is  felt— believed  an<l  felt- 
That  men  are  really  of  one  common  stock ; 
That  no  man  ever  hath  been  more  than  man." 

Hnman  Diyertityl  Ver.  1.    (1)  It  haa  been 

argued  that  wbeu  God,  who  from  the  beginning 
determined  the  bouuda  of  man's  habitation, 
parcelled  out  the  earth  among  the  auna  of 
Noah,  it  is  reasonable  to  oonoeive  that  He 
gave  them  an  adaptation  to  the  portions  He 
allotted  them,  or  endued  them  with  an  an* 
nsuallv  plastic  power,  hj  which  the  race  of 
Ham  became  indigenous  in  Africa,  the  race 
of  Shem  in  Asia,  and  that  of  Japhet  in 
Europe's  colder  dime.  (2)  One  fact  in  support 
of  this  argument  maj  be  drawn  from  the 
adaptation  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
to  their  respective  peculiar  spharea  and  pur- 
puses.  Qeology  has  discovered  to  us  that  each 
new  and  suoceesive  creation  formed  a  harmo- 
nious paH  of  the  great  whole.  Yet  how 
diversified  they  each  and  all  are — a  diversity 
explicable  to  atudenta  of  Nature  by  law  of  pre- 
adaptation. (3)  It  has  been  remarked  over 
and  over  again  that  there  ia  no  exception  to 
this  range  of  adaptation  ;  so  that  we  may 
fairly  include  the  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet 
diveraities.  And  when  we  remember  that 
there  ia  no  indication  in  any  quarter  of  sepa- 
rate creations,  we  realiae  the  grand  Scripture 
aasertion  of  human  origin — as  of  all  creation— 

^  Shade  nnperoeived,  ao  softening  into  ahade^ 
And  all  ao  forming  one  harmonioua  whole." 

^Bagg. 

Hfunan  Orlgint  Ver.  1.  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet  were  brethren,  yet  how  different  the 
racea  of  the  three  originals.  Ia  the  Scripture 
record  wrong  f  or  haa  climate  produced  the 
remarkable  diversity  of  hue^  etc.?  Most  care- 
ful investigation  haa  eatabliahed  the  fact  that 
the  differencea  arise  from  differencea  in  cli- 
mate. (1)  Ragg  says  that  it  haa  been  found 
that,  in  a  very  few  generaUons,  the  fair  Euro- 
pean of  Shemetic  or  Japetan  race  became  dark 
within  the  tropics.  Bishop  Heber  says  that 
the  deacendanta  of  Eiiropeana  in  India  have 
totally  changed  their  colour,  though  they  have 
not  lived  aa  expoaed  to  the  influences  of  the 
auu  as  uncivilised  or  barbarian  racea.  Dr. 
Wiseman  shows  that  the  Portuguese  who  have 
been  naturalised  in  the  African  colonies  of 
their  nation  have  become  entirely  black.  (2) 
Thia  ia  observable  in  the  Jews.  In  the  plains 
of  the  Oanges  the  Jew  puts  on  the  jet  black 
akin  and  crisped  hair  of  the  native  Hindoo. 
In  milder  climates  be  wears  the  natural  dusky 
hue  and  dark  hair  of  the  inhabitant  of  Syria. 
Under  the  cooler  aky  of  Poland  and  Germany 
he  asBumea  the  light  hair  and  fair»  mddy  com- 
plexion of  the  An^o-Saxon.     Smythe  aaya 


that  on  tlie  Malabar  coast  of  Hindoataa  tra 
two  coloniea  of  Jewa— the  elder  colony  blaek» 
and  the  younger  oompumtively  hkt,  m  exaot 
proportion  to  the  length  of  their  aojoum  there. 

**  Amasing  race  I  deprived  of  land  and  law% 
A  general  language,  and  a  public  oanae ; 
With  a  religion  none  can  now  obev. 
With  a  reproach  that  none  can  take  away.** 
^CfrM€. 

HMOhen  Hiitoryl  Yen.  2-80.  (1)  The 
hialory  of  almust  all  ancient  peoples  show,  at 
their  commencement,  a  number  of  mytholo- 
gical stories,  as  in  Greece,  Rome,  and  Britain, 
which  are  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  any 
inquiriea  into  their  origin  and  early  hiatory* 
There  are  tracea  of  a  large  and  aingularly  rich 
collection  of  these  legends,  both  in  Assyria 
and  in  Babylonia.  A  good  example  of  auch 
documents  is  the  cuneiform  account  of  the 
deacent  of  the  goddess  Ishtar  into  Hadea  ahe 
who  conceived  an  ardent  passion  for  Nimrod« 
The  whole  account  ia  moat  curious^  aa  ahowing 
the  religious  opinions  of  that  age ;  and  the 
atory  has  some  striking  parallela  in  the  poema 
and  legendary  stories  of  other  and  later  eowi- 
tries.  (2)  Cootraat  all  theae  heathen  historiae 
with  the  unique  Sacred  History.  Legends  and 
portenta  there  are  none.  The  history  of  the 
origin  of  nations  is  unrivalled  for  ita  stem  Bim- 
plicity — ^its  freedom  from  all  wonderful  detaila 
Free  and  natural  as  the  plan  of  a  river,  it 
Wgins  at  the  aouroe  in  Noah,  and  flows  on  in 
quiet,  easy  course,  with  an  entire  absence  of  all 
portents  and  prodigiea,  such  aa  make  heathen 
history  ridiculous  even  to  children. 

"  They,  and  they  only,  amongst  all  mankind. 
Received  the  transcript  of  t]^e  Eternal  Mind| 
Were  trusted  with  His  own  engraven  lawa. 
And  constituted  guardians  of  Hia  cause.** 

BIbleAimalfl    Yer.  2-Sl.   (1)  An  emitteiit 

professor  says  that  there  are  glories  in  the 
Bil)le  on  which  the  eye  of  man  has  not  gaaed 
sufficiently  long  to  admire  them.  There  are 
notes  struck  in  placea  which,  like  aome  dis- 
coveries of  science,  have  sounded  before  their 
time,  and  only  after  many  daya  been  caught 
up,  and  found  a  response  on  the  earth.  There 
are  germs  of  truth  which,  after  thouaanda  el 
years,  have  never  yet  taken  root  in  the  world. 
(2)  Jukes  remarks  on  the  names  here  that  in 
them  we  have  the  true  theory  of  development^ 
given  by  One  who  cannot  lie,  and  given  for 
our  learning  and  instruction  in  righteouaneaa. 
It  would  be  fun  of  deepeat  intereat  to  trace  thf 
oourae  of  theae  different  families  through  theii 
successive  generationa.  For  in  them  (he 
thinks)  is  prefigured  the  parentage  and  birth  of 
every  sect  and  heresy  which  has  sprung  up^ 
and  troubled  the  bosom  of  the  regenerate 
Church ;  and  which 

"  As  prowls  a  pack  of  lean  and  hungry  wolvei^ 
Driven  by  fierce  winter  from  Siberian  ateppeiu 
Around  a  camp's  bright  flashing  fire%  have  fixfd 
Their  ravenous  glanoaa  on  the  Bride  of  dukt** 
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UfeArehiteotiirel  Yen  2-14.  (1)  Oarljle 
remarks  that,  instead  of  saying  that  man  is 
the  erecUure  of  circumBtance,  it  -would  be 
nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  man  is  the  arehi- 
teet  of  dreumstance.  It  is  dharacUr  that  builds 
an  existence  out  of  circumstance.  Thus  it  is 
that  in  the  same  family,  in  the  same  oircum- 
stances,  one  roan  rears  a  stately  edifice,  while 
his  brother,  vacillating  and  incompetent,  Utos 
in  a  hovel.  The  block  of  granite,  which  was 
an  obstacle  in  the  pathway  of  the  weak, 
becomes  a  stepping-stone  in  the  pathway  of 
the  strong.  (2)  The  Uamertons  were  brothers; 
both  were  nearly  of  an  age,  and  both  were 
brought  up  in  the  same  home.  In  due  time 
both  attended  the  same  seminary,  and  both 
entered  upon  the  theatre  of  life  under  parallel 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  elder  was 
of  ordinary  mind,  hked  by  the  world  for  his 
frank,  openhanded  spirit,  but  entirely  void  of 
energy,  fixedness  of  purpose,  and  forethought. 
The  younger  resolutely  set  himself  to  establish 
a  name  and  a  fame,  and  he  succeeded.  The 
difficulties  which  seemed  to  the  elder  colossal 
and  insurmountable  became  steps  of  a  stair- 
case up  which  the  younger  climbed.  (8) 
Nimrod,  a  man  of  immense  ambition,  and 
endued  with  a  resolute  mind  firm  as  iron, 
soon  began  to  tower  above  his  fellows.  In 
Carlyle's  sense,  he  became  the  architect  of 
circumstance— building  upon  the  foundation 
of  pride  a  huge  fabric  of  power,  which  held 
in  awe  his  foes,  and  secured  the  admiration 
of  his  friends.  Yet  of  him  and  others  we  may 
ask — 

**  Where  are  the  heroes  of  the  ages  pastt 
Where  the  brave  chieftains,  where  the  mighty 

ones 
Who  flourished  in  the  infancy  of  days  f 
All  to  the  grave  gone  down." — While. 

Church  and  World  t  Ver.  2-81.  From  the 
Tory  first  we  seem  to  have  two  divisions  of 
men.  These  the  Judge  is  marking  ofl',  as  'the 
shepherd  divideth  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 
Before  the  Deluge,  we  had  the  distinct  divisions 
of  men  in  the  persons  of  Cain  and  ISeth — 
Lamech  and  Enoch.  We  may  call  these  the 
Churek  and  the  World.  The  Church  is  that 
oody  which  is  chosen  and  separated  by  Qod 
(1)  to  testify  to  things  unseen,  to  the 
existence  of  Qod — His  love — power — ^judg- 
ment ;  and  (2)  to  teach  men  that  the  world 
which  is  passeth  away.  The  World  is  that 
spiritwhich  Iovesnothing,and  looks  for  nothing 
save  that  which  is  now.  It  cares  not  for  Gk>d, 
neither  has  God  in  all  its  thoughts.  It  re- 
cognises only  things  which  are  visible,  and 
esteems  the  inviwible  as  empty  shadow  and 
dreamland.  Under  its  deadly  prince,  it  la 
ever  against  the  Church, 

•*  Weaving  its  snares,  and  plying  arts  to  draw 
From  Qod's  allegiance  all  the  sons  of  men, 
And  so  to  reign  without  a  rival  there— 
The  whole  round  earth  its  theme  for  ever." 

Cknnerl   Ver.  2.    Japhet*i  eldest  son  seems 
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to  have  gone  to  the  shores  around  the  Sea  of 
Aaof,  especially  the  peninsula.  His  children 
were  called  Cimmerians,  and  the  name  of  the 
Crimea  it  a  relia  That  place  was  thought 
then  to  be  next  door  to  the  infernal  regions. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  people  could  not  tee 
much  of  the  sun  because  of  the  clouds  and 
mists  of  their  savage  country.  Here  (Vomer's 
children  dwelt  until  the  Scythians  drove  them 
west.  They  took  possession  of  Denmark,  and 
the  northern  coast  of  Germany  and  Belgitim, 
until,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  they  were 
known  as  the  Cimbri  They  crossed  over  into 
Britain,  but  were  driven  to  the  north  and  west, 
i^  Wales  and  Scotland.  Here  came  the 
truth  of  Christ  to  them. 

''And  then,  o*er  all  the  trouble  of  their  day, 
A  downy  veil  of  tranquil  stillness  stole. 
And  with  Truth's  arm  beneath  their  head 

they  feel 
It  is  God's  heart  on  which  they  rest  so  safe.** 
^WUliMm. 

Magog  I  Ver.  2.  (1)  The  children  of  Magog 
were  the  wild  hordes  of  men  who  inhabited 
Northern  Asia ;  begrinning  at  the  east  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  spreading  north  and  north- 
east into  the  cold  and  savage  regions  of  those 
parts.  They  were  the  Scythians,  a  terrible  and 
fierce  people.  They  were  said  to  be  the 
inventors  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  they  were 
great  at  the  use  of  them  on  horseback.  Just 
prior  to  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  the  Scythians^ 
or  children  of  Magog — were  driven  out  by 
another  tribe.  Going  southward,  they  spread 
terror  everywhere.  (2)  Esekiel  took  them  as 
a  type  of  the  foes  of  the  Church.  In  his  awful 
predictions  of  Gog  and  Magog  he  foretells  with 
what  an  overthrow  the  lK>rd  would  destroy 
them.  In  the  latter  da3rs  the  Church  should 
suffer  terribly  from  their  crue]|  fierce  incursions. 
Magog  thus  typifies  the  great  adversaries  of 
the  Church  at  the  dawn  and  dosk  of  the 
Millennial  eventide.  Two  woeful  invasioni 
ia  that  Church  to  know ;  but  the  authors  of 
each  of  them  are  to  experience  a  corresponding 
woeful  OTerthrow,  when  nearer  and  nearer 
stiU 
^  The  rush  of  flaming  millions,  and  the  tramp 

Like  as  of  fiery  chivalry.     But^  hark ! 

A  voice  ;  it  is  the  shout  of  God.     Behold  I 

A  light ;  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 

-^Biekersteth, 

Madai  t  Ver.  2.  The  father  of  the  Medes^ 
among  the  bi  tterest  enemies  of  Assyria.  They 
livti.-!  on  the  other  side  of  the  Zagros  range, 
which  separated  them  from  the  Asttyrians.  A 
hardy  raoe  of  tribes,  governed  by  sheikha 
They  were  united  by  Cyaxares  the  Great  into 
one  kingdom.  He  then  conquered  Ansyria ;  so 
that  the  children  of  Madai  became  the  third 
great  Eastern  empire.  The  northern  part  was, 
and  still  is,  a  fine  fertile  country,  with  a  tem- 
perate climate.  It  grows  all  Idndi  of  com, 
wine,  silk,  and  delicious  fruits.  Tabrees  is  a 
beautiful  place— -a  forest  of  orchards.    Farther 
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■outh  there  ia  a  lovely  mountainous  oountrj, 
where  everything  grows— cotton,  Indian  com, 
tobaooo,  wheat,  wine,  and  every  variety  of 
fruits  These  sweet  glimpses  of  Nature's 
beauty  and  fruitfulness  send  us  (1)  back  to  the 
time  when  all  the  earth  was  fair,  and  (2) 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  earth  ahall  be 
again  an  Eden. 

"And  Nature  haste  her  earliest  wreathe  to 

bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring  I 
When  vines  a  shadow  to  our  race  shah  yield. 
When  the  same  hand  that  sowed  shall  rtap 

the  field, 
When  leafless  shrube  the    flowefy  palms 

Bucoeed, 
And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed." 

— Pop«. 

Handtast  Yer.  6-14.  The  Cushites  were 
in  Ethiopia — the  oliildren  of  Mizraim  in  Egypt 
— the  descendants  of  Phut  also  in  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia — and  the  offspring  of  Canaan  in 
Syria.  All  these  became  g^eat  nations.  They 
established  themselves  in  great  power,  ^hey 
had  arts  and  accomplishments  superior  to  other 
peoples  at  that  day.  Humes  of  civilisation 
grew  up  from  a  Hamite  stock  in  many  a  place. 
They  were  merchants  and  builders,  and  people 
of  great  ability  in  forming  and  establishing 
empire.  Wherever  they  were  tliey  left  traces 
of  themselves.  Very  massive  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture, which  once  most  have  belonged  to  a 
magnificent  nation  ;  a  peculiar  mixture  of 
language;  and  a  native  religion  in  part^  at 
leasts  of  low-creature  worships-all  these  are 
before  us.  On  our  Thames  Embankment  rises 
a  monument  of  the  race  of  Ham,  in  the  shape 
of  Cleopatra's  Needle ;  while  towering  amid 
nature's  desolation  in  Egypt  are  the  pyramids 
— those  silent  reoords — 

"Those  deathless  moniiments  which  alone  do 
show 
What,  and  how  great^  the  Miiraite  emphre 


HmnaaHelpleiineMl  Ver.  8-14.  (1)  Kings- 
lev  says,  that  men  in  the  mass  are  the  tools 
of  circumstance.  They  are  thiatle-duwn  on 
the  breese — straw  on  the  river.  Their  course 
is  shaped  for  them  by  the  currents  and  eddies 
of  the  stream  oi  life.  This  was  not  what  man 
was  meant  to  be ;  and  in  proportion  as  he 
approaches  the  Diviue  ideal  does  he  cease  to 
be  the  mere  tool  of  circumstance.  In  pro- 
portion as  he  recovers  his  humanity — ^both 
physically  and  psychically — in  proportion  does 
he  rise  above  circumstance,  moulding  and 
fashioning  circumstance  to  suit  his  purpose. 
(2)  This  explains  the  rine  of  such  men  from 
among  the  mass  as  Nimrod,  Cesar,  and 
Napoleon,  in  the  sphere  of  ambition  and 
conquest.  And  the  same  key  unlocks  many  a 
cabinet  in  the  halls  of  science  and  art — learning 
and  commerce.  This  power  Divine  grace  lays 
hold  upon — ^refines  and  sanctifies  it,  so  that  the 
Christian  becomes  a  marked  man  among  his 


fellows— eminent  not  for  conquest  over  others 
so  much  as  over  himself,  and  nistingaished  hj 
the  loftiest  of  all  ambitions  to  become  con  formed 
to  the  image  of  Qod.  With  soch,  ambition 
becomes  a  virtue ;  and  at  last  around  his  brow 
shall  shine 

**  In  heaven  from  glory '■  source  the  purestbeam. 
Whose  aspect  here,  with  beauty  most  diviue, 
Reflects  the  image  of  the  Choi  Supreme,''* 

—Mont 

mmFOd-Mythil  Yer.  9.  (1)  By  the  Qreek 
mythologists  Orion  was  sup(>osed  to  be  a 
oelebrated  hunter,  superior  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind in  strength  and  stature,  whose  mighty 
deeds  entitled  him  after  death  to  the  honours 
of  an  apotheosis.  The  Orientals  imagined  him 
to  be  a  huge  giant  who.  Titan-like,  had  warred 
against  GKkI,  and  was  therefore  bound  in  chains 
to  the  firmament  of  heaven.  Some  authors 
have  conjectured  that  this  notion  ia  the  origin 
of  the  history  of  Nimrod,  who,  according  to 
Jewish  tradition,  instigated  the  descendants 
of  Noah  to  build  the  Tower  of  3abel.  (2)  In 
the  cuneiform  tablets  or  Chaldean  legends, 
deciphered  by  Smith,  there  are  some  curious 
details  about  him.  These  details  are  loaded 
with  miraculous  and  impossible  stories,  from 
which  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  historical 
matter.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
Babylonian  chief,  celebrated  for  his  prowess. 
He  was  also  a  mighty  hunter  and  ruler  of  men, 
who  delivered  the  city  of  Erech,  when  the 
chief  of  a  neighbouring  race  came  down  with 
a  force  of  men  and  ships  against  it»  He  after- 
wards ruled  over  it. 

"Here  Nimrod,  his  empire  raised  supreme, 
And  empire  out  of  ruined  empire  built ; 
His  greater  than  the  last,  and  worse  by  far." 

Bupremaoyl  Yer.  9.  1.  Nimrod  exalts 
himself  to  lord  it  over  brethren  ;  for  of  thoee 
over  whom  he  ruled  all  had  sprung^— and 
within  a  few  generations— from  one  common 
father.  Little  is  told  us  of  the  second  form  of 
apostasy ;  but  that  little  is  enough,  and  indeed, 
the  steps  by  which  lordship  over  brethren  is 
reached  are  not  many.  Jukes  asserts  that  his 
very  name  (Rebel)  points  out  the  character  of 
those  aotingB,  by  which  the  family  and  patn- 
archial  government  instituted  by  God  was 
changed  into  a  kingdom  ruled  by  violence. 
There  appears  to  be  two  steps  here :  (1) 
Nimrod  becomes  a  mighty  one,  then  (2)  ht 
becomes  a  mighty  hunter  of  beasts  and  men 
2.  It  was  so  in  Israel,  when  that  people  desireo 
a  king.  Saul  became  a  mighty  one  ;  then 
followed  the  natural  sequence  in  the  descent  of 
evil,  and  he  became  a  mighty  hunter.  Nimrod 
again  appeared  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Rome  began  to  be  mighty — like  Nimrod  and 
Saul  to  grow  up  tall  and  towering  trunks  above 
its  fellow-churches.  Then  as  the  trunk  spreads 
forth  its  branches  over  smaller  surrounding 
trees,  Rome  became  a  mighty  hunter.  Spiri- 
tual dominion  became  a  spuit  of  domination 
—hunting  souls — ^imposing  a  grievous  yoke 
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upon  them.  See  Rev.  xiii :  where  the  arch- 
advenary  is  repreeeDted  aa  building  for  hia 
harlot  bride  a  iD3rstioal  metropolis — 

"The  haunt  of  derils,  Babylon  the  Great;^ 
Whenoe  in  her  pride  and  pomp  shb  might 

allure 
The  nations^  as  the  peerless  queen  of  heaven, 
Mother  mud  mistress  of  all  lands. 

^BiekenUih, 


Ereoh  1  Yer.  10.  (1)  Warka  is  a  vast  mound, 
now  culled  ''Assagab,"  or  the  place  of  pebbles. 
It  was  probably  a  city  consecrated  to  the  moon, 
i.e^  a  kind  of  necropolis.  Great  numbers  of 
tombs  and  coffins  baye  been  found  here.  The 
arrow-headed  account  of  the  Flood,  recently 
discovered  and  translated  bj  Smith,  was  a 
copy  of  an  original  inscription  at  this  place. 
Thus  the  existence  of  this  city  thousands  of 
years  ago  is  established  by  the  discovery  of 
liles  or  slabs  in  its  neighbourhood  at  this  date, 
recording  the  fact  of  the  Flood  in  chap.  ix. 
(2)  As  of  Nineveh,  bo  may  we  not  say  of 
Brecb,  that  it  remained  quiet  in  its  sepulchre, 
till  an  age  like  the  present,  when  the  reality 
of  its  evidence  to  the  truth  of  revelation  could 
be  properly  attested.  He  who  is  nature's 
Creator  and  Preserver  has  kept  Erech  and 
other  ruins  hermetically  sealed  to  give  evidence 
to  the  truth  of  His  Word  in  an  age  when  that 
evidence  cannot  be  lost,  and  when  that  Word 
in  its  truth  is  called  in  question.  So  great  is 
Hii  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness ! 

^  Some  are  filled  with  fairy  picture^ 
Half  imagined  and  half  seen ; 

Badiant  faces,  fretted  towers. 

Sunset  ooloun^  starry  flowers, 
Wondrous  arabesques  between." 

— ffaverguL 

Hlmrod  Memorialil  Yer.  10.  Nimrod's 
name  Mtill  lives  in  the  mouths  of  the  Arabs. 
A  traveller  says,  "  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
when  I  first  heard  his  name  from  one  of  them. 
We  were  going  down  the  Tigris  on  a  raft. 
Towards  evening — one  pleasant  evening  in 
spring — ^we  came  near  an  immense  heap  of 
ruins  en  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river.  It  waa 
all  green  then,  as  the  Assyrian  ruins  are  after 
the  great  rains.  The  mound  and  meadowi 
around  this  ruin  were  all  fresh  and  green,  and 
full  of  flowers  of  every  colour.  The  ruins 
looked  very  like  a  natural  hill,  but  for  the 

Eieoes  of  pottery,  and  brick,  and  alabaster  half 
id  among  the  grass.  The  river  was  swollen 
from  the  rain, and  rushed  along  rather  furiously. 
A  sort  of  dam — a  large  piece  of  mason  work — 
stretched  across  it.  Over  this,  and  around, 
the  waters  whirled  and  eddied,  and  made  a 
tolerably  large  cataracL  We  went  over  safely 
wiUi  a  dash.  My  Arab  boatman  then  went  - 
Uirough  bis  religious  exclamations,  which  the 
danger  hsd  called  up ;  after  which  he  told  me 
that  the  dam  had  been  built  by  Nimrod,  and 
that  it  was  the  remaina  of  •  oauseway  which 
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he  had  to  enable  him  to  pass  from  his  dtj  to 
a  palace  on  the  opposite  bank." 

**  Ah  !  who  that  walks  where  men  of  ancient 

days 
Have  w^ught,  with  godlike  arm,  the  deeds 

of  praise, 
Feels  not  the  spirit  of  the  place  oontrol. 
Or  rouse  and  agitate  hia  labouring  soul  t" 

WordtwortK 

World-PowonI  Yer.  10.  (1)  As  the  Apostle 
stands  on  the  sands  of  Patmos — ^the  waves  of 
the  iEgean  sea  rolling  at  his  feet— he  sees 
emerging  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  a 
hideous  monster — somewhat  akin  to,  yet  differ- 
ing from,  the  great  red  dragon.  Thb  new 
fiendish  incarnation,  Macduff  notes,  haa  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his  horns  ten 
crowns,  and  upon  his  heads  the  name  of  bias* 
nhemy.  These  heads  and  horns  are  the  well 
known  symbols  of  world  power— indicating  a 
mighty  hunter,  a  Nimrod.  (2)  PresenUj, 
another  beast  rises  from  the  earth — a  giant 
deceiver,  and  exacting  homage  from  them 
which  dwell  on  the  earth.  The  previous  mon* 
ster  of  the  sea  was  the  representative  of  brute 
force;  this  monster  of  the  land  is  that  of 
moral  despotism.  Its  weapons  are  moral  and 
spiritual.  Its  subject  and  crouching  victims 
are  the  depraved  intellect — the  enslaved  con* 
science— the  fettered  will  of  nations  and  men. 
Material  and  moral,  physical  and  psychical 
antitypes  of  Nimrod. 

*'  Couching  its  fell  designs  in  lamblike  guias^ 
It  sent  through  earth  its  legionary  spirits. 
And  led  the  shepherds  of  the  silly  sheep 
Blindfold,  and  blinding  others,  to  adore 
The  beast,  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed.'* 

Aishurt    Yer.  11,  12,  ete.    Heeren  In  his 

^  Handbook  "  of  the  History  of  States  remarks 
that  history  proper — i.e.,  the  history  of  States 
—first  dawns  upon  us  in  Geneais  z. .  In  ver« 
11,  eta,  we  are  told  that  Asshur,  having  pre- 
viously dwelt  in  Babylon,  went  out  before  the 
Cushites,  and  founded  the  great  Assyrian 
cities.  This  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  Assyrians, 
having  been  originally  inhabitants  of  the  low 
country,  emigrated  northwards,  leaving  their 
previous  seats  to  a  people  of  a  different  origin. 
And  thus  we  are  drawn  to  conclude  (1)  that 
Babylon  was  built  before  Nineveh ;  (2)  that 
Babylon  did  not,  as  Diodorus  asserts,  owe  its 
origin  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  an 
Assyrian  princess;  but  that  (8)  the  eariy 
Babylonians  were  an  entirely  distinct  race  from 
the  Assyrians;  and  that  (4)  a  Babylonian 
kingdom  flourished  before  there  was  any  in* 
dependent  Assyria.  It  is  interesting  to  notice, 
as  Loftus  points  out,  that  the  spread  of 
Asshur's  race — after  leavinn  Babylonia — is 
northwards  stage  by  stage,  Asshur,  Calah, 
Nineveh.  The  Book  of  Naham  is  assuredly 
prophetic  of  the  destruction  of  NinevelL 
According  to  him,  Nineveh  was  not  only  to  bo 
destroyed  by  an  overflowing  flood,  but  the  fire 
also  wA«  to  devour  it.    Heathen  UstoiT^ 
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%iioimiit  of  hoij  propheey— deoUrat  mich.  mm 
the  OMfli  Lately,  the  buried  artt  of  the 
Aesyriftn  haTe  boeo  reooTered  from  beneath 
the  duet;  m  may  be  learned  from  Layard'a 
Ninereb.  It  diaoloaee  that  Qod  is  the  Lord  of 
Hoetfl,  and  that  all  the  Tain  glories  of  the 
proudiest  mortals  perish  at  Uis  word. 

**  Cities  hsTS  been,  and  Tauished,  fanes  haTS 
sunk, 
Heaped  into  shapeless  ruin,  sands  o'erspread 
Fields  that  were  Eden."— P«r«»Ml» 

VMM  Methodsl  Yer.  2L  (1)  In  Oana, 
the  gorernor  ot  the  feast  addressing  the  bride- 
groom admits  that  it  is  man's  ordinary  oourse 
to  bring  forth  the  best  wine,  and  afterwards 
that  which  is  of  inferior  quality.  That  admis- 
sion is  true,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  records  of 
nnirersal  history  down  to  our  own  days.  Han 
iuTariably  puts  the  best  fruit  uppermost — 
brings  the  best  robe  forth  at  the  beginning. 
(2)  Qod  acts  otherwise.  It  is  His  ordinary 
way  to  keep  the  best  to  the  last^  Hence  in 
Genesis^  chaps,  iy.  and  t.,  we  have  first  Cain's 
line^  then  that  of  Seth.  Again  in  Qeneais, 
chap.  zzT..  we  bsTe  the  descendants  of  Ishmael, 
and  then  those  of  Isaac  Yet  again  in  Genesis, 
chaps,  zxzri.  and  xxzrii.,  we  haye  the  detail 
ifarst  of  Esau's  fauiUy,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Jacob's.  And  so  here,  the  Holy  Spirit  gives 
us  first  the  ^milies  of  Japhet  and  of  Ham, 
then  that  of  Shem.  This  is  explained  im 
Deut  TTXii.  9,  ''The  Lord's  portion  is  Hie 
people." 

"Holy,  Father,  we  poor  lambkins 
Out  of  bitter  woe  do  bleat ; 
Strong  men  driTe  us  o'er  the  mountain^ 
Sharpest  stones  do  pierce  cor  lect.^ 


Biodyof  Hiouuiilyl  Ycr.  81  (1)  It  has 
been  noticed  that  the  more  eitensiTe  our  ao- 
qoaintance  becomes  with  other  countries,  the 
more  numerous  do  we  find  the  features  which 
they  possess  in  common  with  our  own.  We 
find  the  representative  forms  of  life  and  dead 
matter  which  they  possess  to  be  in  common 
with  each  other.  In  foreign  countries  what 
stnkes  the  trayeller  most  at  first  sight  is — not 
the  strange,  but— the  familiar  look  of  the 
general  Umdscape.  And  when  the  naturalist 
begins  to  investigate  he  finds  that  the  longer 
and  deeper  his  researches,  the  more  and  more 
numerous  and  striking  are  the  resemblances  ol 
those  forms  of  life  to  those  in  his  own  country. 
(2)  This  similarity  is  not  confined  to  the  diffe- 
rent regions  of  onr  earth  alone.  Science  is 
showing  to  us,  more  and  more  CTery  day,  that 
the  substances  of  the  stars  are  identical  with 
those  of  our  globe.  Pritchard,  in  reference  to 
spectrum  analysis,  says  that  it  has  not  yet  die* 
covered  in  the  remotest  stellar  raj  a  ringle 
new  or  unknown  element  The  meteors  which 
fall  are  of  the  same  constitoents  as  our  earth. 
'Tis  distance  only  that  nukes  them  stars. 
(8)  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  study  of 
man.  The  more  the  different  human  races  ars 
studied  the  more  numerous  and  striking  are 
the  similarities  of  each  and  all,  one  to  the 
other.  So  far  from  careful  iuTsetigation  and 
prolonged  study  contributing  to  widen  the 
narrow  spaces  between  the  different  raoes^ 
they  only  reveal  more  connecting  links  than 
were  supposed  to  exist  between  Uie  ofbpring 
of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and  show  us 

*'How  God  wrought  with  the  iriiole    wiought 
most  with  what 
To  man  seemed  weakest  meaim^  mad  brought 

result 
Of  food  from  food  and  tffl  both.**— Psflsl; 


OHAPTEB  XI 


ORmoAL  Kom.— The  wbolo  oarth.]  The  then  known  world  with  sll  its  human  inhabitants. 
One  langnago  and  of  ono  spooch.]  bA,  Of  one  Up,  and  one  {kind  irf)  foordi.  Murphy  renders, 
"  Of  one  lip  and  one  stock  of  words,"  and  remarks,  '*  In  the  table  of  nations  the  term  'tongue* 
wss  used  to  signify  what  is  here  expressed  by  two  terms.  This  ii  not  undesigned.  The  two 
terms  are  not  synonymous  or  parallel,  as  they  form  the  parts  of  one  compound  predicate. 
*  One  stock  of  words,'  then,  we  conceiTe,  naturally  indicates  the  matter,  the  substance,  or  the 
material  of  language.  This  was  one  and  the  same  to  the  whole  race.  The  term  '  lip,  which 
is  properly  one  of  the  organs  of  articulation,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  used  to  denote  the  form, 
that  is,  the  manner  of  speaking,  the  mode  of  using  and  connecting  the  matter  of  speech,  the 
system  of  laws  by  which  the  inflections  and  derivations  of  a  language  are  conducted.  ...  By 
m  combination  of  terras  expressing  the  two  elements  which  go  to  constitute  erery  organic 
reality."  Many  have  held  that  this  original  language  was  Hebrew,  but  recent  researches  in 
comparative  philology  have  shown  that  all  the  languages  of  the  world  can  be  traced  to  one 
original  tongue,  which  though  not  identical  with  the  Hebrew  has  a  dose  affinity  with  it. 
t.  Ai  they  Jonxnoyed.]  ffd>.  In  their  breaking  up.  The  word  is  used  of  the  breaking  up  of  an 
encampment  of  wandering  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  remoring  from  place  to  pkoc  "They  ** 
refers  to  "the  whole  earth"  mentioned  in  the  previous  Terse— the  whole  race  of  man. 


Ftom  tlio  OMt] 


'  Eastward  "  ii  prored  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  by  Gen.  ziiL  11,  where 
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Lot  ia  Baid  to  joarney  from  Bethel  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  to  the  east  The 
human  raoe,  consisting  it  might  be  of  five  hundred  families,  journeys  eastwards  with  a  few 
points  of  deflection  to  the  south,  along  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  comes  to  a  plain  of  sur- 
passing fertility  in  the  land  of  Stiinar  ( Murphy).  A  plain  In  the  land  of  Shinar.]  Probably  the 
same  as  Babylonia.  Herodotus  describes  the  neigh l>ourhood  uf  Babylon  as  a  great  plain, 
8.  And  they  said  one  to  another.]  Heb,  A  man  $aid  (•  hit  neighbour.  Go  to.]  "  A  mere  h<>rtat<  »vy 
interjection,  equivalent  to  our  idiom,  'c  jme,  let  us*  do  so  and  so*'  (Bush),  The  phrase  snguent-s 
a  resolute  will  and  temper — a  stern  purpose  to  oppose  the  will  of  Qod.  Let  US  make  brick.] 
"The  noun  and  verb  here  are  kindred  to  each  otFier  in  form.  The  noun  is  plural,  mejiniiig 
lniek$f  and  the  verb  means  to  make  bricks;  l>oth  of  these  forms  are  from  the  word  meaning  to 
be  whitCf  referring  to  the  whitish  clay  of  which  the  bricks  were  m^de  "  (Jarobui).  The  plain 
abounded  in  clayey  soil,  but  was  deficient  in  stones.  Bnm  them  throughly.]  The  common 
custom  WH8  to  dry  the  bricks  in  the  sun,  but  these  are  t«)  be  burnt  bo  hs  to  make  them  more  durable. 
Many  of  these  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  "  When  any  considerable  d«'gree  of 
thickness  was  required,  the  practice  in  the  Babylonian  ntruotures  seems  to  have  been, 
to  form  the  raaae  with  sun-dried  bricks,  and  then  invest  it  with  a  case  of  burnt  bricks" 
{Bush),  Slime.  Eeb,  Bitumen,  The  LXX.  has  d<r0aXrof.  This  was  a  kind  of  mineral 
cement  of  a  pitchy  nature.  *'Layard  observes  that  the  cement  in  the  ruins  is  so 
tenacious  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detach  an  entire  brick  from  the  mass"  (Alford). — 
4.  Whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven]  Heb,  And  his  head  in  the  heavem.  Such  an  expression 
is  hyperbolical  in  other  portions  of  Scripture,  but  here  it  seems  that  they  indulged  the  hope  that 
the  heavens  might  be  thus  reached.  The  heathen  fable  of  giants  attempting  to  scale  the 
heavens  is  probably  a  dim  tradition  founded  on  this  fact — Let  US  make  US  a  name]  Hence 
their  purpose  was  not  to  provide  against  another  deluge,  but  to  t  an^mit  their  fame  by  such  a 
bold  and  gigantic  undertaking  to  future  generations. — 6.  and  the  Lord  oame  down]  Speaking 
after  the  manner  of  men  to  denote  the  Divine  interference.  The  Heb.  has  Jehoyah  both  in 
this  and  the  next  verse. — 6.  Behold  the  people  is  one]  *<One  race  with  one  purpose" 
(Murphy),  They  were  a  unity  as  a  State,  embodying  one  great  idea. — They  begin  to  do] 
HdK  Thi$  i$  their  beginning  to  do.  Such  was  their  undertaking. — 7.  Confound  their  language] 
'*The  term  here  rendered  confound  means  to  pour  together,  in  a  way  to  produce  confusion  of 
sounds  or  dialects  "  (/a<M>6u«)— That  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech]  Heb, 
One  anothei^$  Up,  '*This  is  the  immediate  result  of  diversifying  the  formative  law  of  human 
spefch,  even  though  the  material  elements  were  to  remain  much  the  same  as  before"  {Murphy), 
— ^9.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel]  "  This  name  is  connected  with  the  Hebrew  verb 
meaning  to  confound,  and  would  mean  properly  eonfution.  But  the  native  etymology  is  Bab 
II — the  gate  of  D  or  £1— ''the  gate  of  Gk>d."  This  may  have  been  a  name  gpyen  to  it  by 
Nimrod  (Smith),  signifying  his  proud  and  atheistio  designs,  but  afterwards  applied  (the  same 
name)  to  exproHs  the  confounding  result  more  emphatically"  ijaeobut), — 10.  These  azo  the 
generations  of  Shem]  The  genealogies  are  here  only  given  in  part,  the  writer's  object  being  to 
trace  the  pedigree  of  Abram  from  Shem. — 28.  Ur  of  &e  Chaldees]  '*  Ur  in  Heb.  means  l^ht, 
and  was  probably  so  called  from  the  Persian  idolatry  of  fire  w^nhip,  prevalent  among  this 
people.  Abram  was  called  by  Qod  out  of  this  region  of  idolaters,  to  be  a  follower  of  the  true 
Ood  "  (Jaeobui), — ^29.  The  father  of  Iscah]  Tl:ds  name  is  nowhere  else  mentioned.  Jewish 
traditions  consider  it  as  identical  with  Sarai,  one  name  having  been  home  before  she  left 
Chaldea,  the  other  afterwards.  Alford  thinks  that  this  view  is  inconsistent  with  what  is 
stated  in  chap.  xvii.  17,  and  remarks  that  "Marriage  with  near  relatives  was  the  practice  of 
Tenth's  family "  (Chap.  xxiv.  3,  4 ;  xxviii.  1,  2). — ZO,  But  Sarai  was  barren]  Inserted  as 
bearing  upon  the  following  history. — 81.  And  Terah  took  Abram  his  son]  ''Terah  was  an 
idolater  (Josh.  xxiv.  2),  so  that  this,  his  journey,  cau  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  an 
obedience  on  hii  part  to  that  Divine  intimation  which  we  learn  from  the  subsequent  Jehovist 
account,  was  made  to  his  son  "  (Alford),— Thoj  eama  unto  Haian]  The  Greek  has  Oharras 
(Acts  viL  2).  Terah  intended  to  go  to  Canaan,  but  stopped  here,  probably  on  account  of 
increasing  age  and  infirmity. 


MAIN  MOMILBTlOa  OF  THS  PARAORAPH.^Term  1— a 

The  Buildebs  of  Babel. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  eyil  of  our  nature  tends  continually  to 
increase,  and  assume  a  sad  variety  of  forms.  As  meu  abide  under  the  power  of 
evil  they  wax  worse  and  worse.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  downward  tendency 
in  the  builders  of  BabeL  Since  the  flood  the  course  of  sin  may  be  thus  traced : — 
1)  In  the  form  of  smsual  indulgence.  The  type  was  drunkenness^  of  which 
'oah  has  given  a  sad  example.  (2)  Disregard  of  parental  authority.  Ham  is 
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ft  typical  example  of  the  loss  of  reyereDoe  towards  those  who  are  entitled  to 
claim  it  by  the  ordinance  of  Providence.  (3)  In  the  form  of  ambiiioiL  We 
hare  the  type  in  the  builders  of  BabeL  Their  work  was  an  embodiment  of  the 
most  daring  form  of  human  iniquity,  while  their  frustrated  purpose  vindicated 
the  supremacy  of  the  Divine  rule.  The  buihlers  of  Babel  raised  a  monument  of 
human  sin  and  folly.  Let  us  consider  the  forms  of  evil  which  are  illustrated  by 
their  work. 

1.  The  lore  of  glory.  By  the  building  of  a  city  and  tower  they  intended  to 
make  for  themselves  a  ''name.'*  They  would  indulge  the  passiun  for  fame  at 
all  oosts,  and,  therefore,  engaged  in  these  gigantic  labours  to  secure  that  end. 
Such  was  clearly  th^ir  motive.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  built  a  city  and  a  high 
tower  to  provide  against  the  calamity  of  another  flood,  for  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  they  were  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  any  adequate  pro* 
yision  could  be  made  ;  and  even  had  they  thought  so,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  that  they  would  have  built  it  upon  a  plain.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  they  intended  to  set  up  an  idol's  temple.  They  undertook  this  stupen- 
dous work  for  the  glory  of  their  own  name^  and  not  for  that  of  an  idoL 
Babel  conttuned  the  germ  of  the  worship  of  humanity  rather  than  the  ordinary 
forms  of  idolatry.  These  men  wanted  to  raise  a  monument  to  their  own  glory. 
This  has  ever  been  the  cry  of  ambitious  men — to  make  a  name.  There  is  a 
healthy  form  of  ambition  when  a  man  allows  a  noble  purpose  to  be  dominated 
by  conscience.  To  the  firmness  and  determination  which  comes  from  an 
ambition  so  regulated  we  owe  some  of  the  greatest  reforms  in  social  manners, 
politics,  and  religion.  But  with  ordinary  human  nature,  ambition  takes  the 
worst  forms.  Men  make  their  own  greatness  and  fame  the  principal  concern  of 
life,  till  the  pursuit  of  these  becomes  an  absorbing  passion  by  which  they  are  so 
blinded  that  they  defy  the  Supreme  Buler  of  all,  and  presume  to  His  place. 
What  an  example  have  we  of  human  ambition,  in  that  thirst  for  universal 
dominion  which  has  infected  all  nations  from  the  earliest  times,  and  still  rages 
throughout  the  world  1  To  this  may  be  traced  many  of  the  evils  that  afflict 
society— chiefly  war,  with  all  the  awful  calamities  which  it  brings.  This  sin  of 
ambition  issues  in  most  powerful  evils,  as  it  is,  for  the  roost  part^  the  temptation 
of  strong  characters.  1.  The  boldest  schemes  of  ambition  are  generally  the 
work  of  a  few.  One  man,  such  as  Nimrod,  conceives  an  ambitious  scheme  and 
gathers  a  tew  like-minded  with  himself  around  him.  These  influence  the  many, 
who  possess  no  ability  to  take  the  lead,  and  who  are,  therefore,  ready  to  obey 
the  command  of  superiors.  The  people  do  not  originate  the  great  ideas  and 
schemes  which  rule  the  world.  They  adopt  those  of  others.  History  illustrates 
the  good  and  evil  forms  which  this  fact  assumes.  The  builders  of  Babel  saw 
their  own  glory  reflected  in  the  many  who  assisted  in  carrying  out  their  schemes. 
3.  Such  ambition  intfolvei  the  slavery  of  the  many.  The  multitude  rush  eagerly 
to  carry  out  the  designs  of  a  few  bold  and  clever  minds,  but  end  in  becoming 
their  slaves.     The  ambition  of  the  j^rreat  often  results  in  the  death  of  liberty. 

n.  False  ideas  of  the  unity  of  the  race.  God's  purpose  was  that  men  should 
spread  over  the  world,  and  become  influential  and  ffreat  by  conquering  difficulties, 
and  subduing  all  things  to  their  use.  This  would  seem  to  have  the  effect  of 
dividing  the  human  family,  and  in  the  end  causing  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  unity. 
Hence  the  builders  of  Babel  thought  that  they  would  prevent  such  a  result 
They  would  devise  means  by  which  the  people  should  be  one — a  compact 
brotherhood.  But  the  Divine  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  was  far 
different  Ood's  plan  was  to  secure  unity  by  diversity,  as  He  does  throughout 
all  His  works  in  the  natural  world.  He  intended  that  the  true  unity  of  humanity 
'  should  be  spiritual — an  invisible  tie  by  which  men  are  bound  to  Himself  and  to  one 
another  by  the  bonds  of  faith,  obedience,  and  love.  These  ambitious  men  had  false 
ideas  as  to  what  constituted  the  true  unity  of  the  race.     1.  They  Aought  that  it  vm 
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taiemal.  Hence  they  built  a  ''city  "  and  a  ''  tower.**  They  provided  that  they 
should  dwell  together,  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  common  interest  They  sought^  by 
means  wholly  external  and  artificial,  to  make  themselves  one  people— 4i  compact 
body,  with  a  strong  defence  against  all  disasters.  Men  have  ever  sought  to  make 
themselves  great  by  the  city  and  the  tower.  2.  They  held  that  the  individual 
must  be  eacrificed  to  the  outward  grandeur  of  the  State,  This  is  the  genius  of 
all  Babel-building,  to  make  the  city  supreme,  and  to  sink  the  iudividual.  All 
must  be  sacrificed  to  one  idea :  the  nation — State— Constitution.  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  worldly  ambition  to  recognise  the  sublime  importance  of 
the  individual  soul.  Hence  the  conflict  between  the  policies  of  statecraft  and 
tlie  interests  of  true  religion.  This  exaltation  of  the  State  above  the  individual 
has  (1)  ^  political  fomk  The  great  nations  of  antiquity  strove  for  universal 
dominion,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  it  trampled  upon  the  dearest  interests  of 
men.  Ancient  Rome  sought  to  make  mankind  one  by  the  power  of  the  sword. 
Whatever  evils  might  be  inflicted  upon  humanity,  the  city  and  the  emperor 
must  be  great.  The  rage  for  conquest  and  dominion  most  end  in  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  few  and  the  degradation  of  the  many.  (2)  An  eccleeiastical  form. 
In  the  history  of  Christianity  we  can  trace  the  attempt  to  magnify  the  Church 
at  the  expense  of  the  individual  The  Church  must  be  maintained  in  outward 
grandeur  and  influence,  though  to  secure  that  end  souls  must  be  held  in  the 
bondage  of  error  and  superstition.  The  Boman  pontiffs  presumed  to  govern 
the  Church  from  an  earthly  centre,  and  to  subject  all  Christendom  to  their 
dominion.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  which 
asserts  that  the  Church  is  to  be  governed  invisibly  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  That 
Spirit  guides  believers  as  a  community,  bearing  the  witness  of  God  to  the 
children  of  the  world,  but  at  the  same  time  enters  into  each  man  by  himself^ 
making  the  individual  soul  his  temple.  Ecclesiastical-Babel  builders  attempt 
to  destroy  the  Divine  order  by  their  glorification  of  what  is  external,  and  does 
not  belong  to  the  real  essence  of  Christian  life. 

m  Presuming  to  place  themselves  above  Ftovidenoe.  In  their  wild 
ambition,  they  designed  a  tower  whose  top  should  ''reach  to  heaven.**  This 
was  an  attempt  to  cast  off  the  control  of  Providence  and  to  become  a  Providence 
to  themselves.  It  was,  in  effect,  presuming  to  the  pUice  of  the  Most  High. 
Such  is  the  pride  of  men.  They  cast  off  the  rule  of  Gk>d,  seek  to  pierce  the 
very  heavens,  and  to  acknowledge  nothing  above  themselves.  When  (}od  is 
shut  out  from  the  direction  of  human  affairs,  then  there  is  no  limit  placed  to 
man's  blasphemous  presumption  except  the  arrest  of  it  by  Divine  judgment. 
1.  Ood  interferes  in  all  matters  which  threaten  His  govemmenL  It  is  true  that 
Ood  continually  governs  mankind ;  yet  there  are  certain  junctures  of  human 
history  in  which  His  interference  is  specially  manifest  God  reigns  in  nature, 
which,  in  its  ordinary  cour6e,  reveals  His  power  as  much  as  any  miracles ;  still, 
a  miracle  affords  a  distinct  evidence  of  the  working  of  a  will  So  in  this 
instance,  when  the  pride  of  mantpresumed  so  far,  God  manifestly  and  distinctly 
interfered.  In  language  accommodated  to  our  human  modes  of  thou«rht  and 
expression,  the  Lord  said,  *'  Let  us  go  down  and  then  confound  their  language, 
that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech  "  (verse  7).  G^  is  jealous  of 
His  honour,  and  to  presume  to  that  is  to  tempt  justice.  2.  Ood  often  interferes 
effectually  by  unexpected  means.  He  confounded  the  language  of  these  builders  of 
Babel.  They  might  have  had,  even  in  their  presumption,  a  vague  suspicion  that 
God  would  be  able  to  overthrow  their  work.  But  they  could  hardly  have 
imagined  that  an  arrest  would  have  been  put  upon  their  labours  in  so 
extraordinaiy  a  manner  as  the  confusion  of  their  speech.  Qod  has  many 
ways  by  which  He  can  bring  men  to  a  sense  of  His  Divine  sovereignty.  He 
can  reach  men  in  the  very  depths  of  their  nature  by  sudden  and  unexpected 
means.  These  foolish  builders  imagined  that  they  were  safe  in  the  unity  of 
iheir  speech,  yet  it  was  here  that  they  were  vanquished. 
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IV.  A  prematiire  attempt  to  realise  that  better  time  coming  for  himiaiiitT. 

By  means  of  their  gigantic  work  the  builders  of  Babel  sought  to  promote  unitj, 
peace,  and  harmony  among  their  fellow-men.  These  were  objects  in  themselves 
good,  bat  they  attempted  to  secure  them  by  improper  means.  They  tried  to 
realise  the  gifts  of  a  later  and  better  age.  Men  shall  be  one,  and  live  in  peace  ; 
but  for  this  blessed  condition  of  humanity  we  must  be  content  to  wait.  The 
Bible  teaches  that  there  is  a  bright  future  for  the  race.  When  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  fully  established  amongst  men,  unity  and  peace  will  prevail  That 
blessed  idea  was  for  a  moment  realised  when  the  Spirit  was  given  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  (Acts  iv.  32).  Socialism  has  endeavourod  to  bring  about  this  state 
of  things,  but  the  time  is  unripe.  Such  systems  for  the  improvement  of  man* 
kind  only  lay  hold  upon  fragmifUs  of  the  truth.  There  is  a  unity  possible  for 
humanity,  but  it  is  inward,  not  outward;  something  out  of  sight — purely 
spirituaL  Christianity  can  alone  secure  this  blessing  for  mankind.  As  the 
hand  and  the  foot  have  no  direct  connection,  but  each  is  connected  with  one 
centre  of  life,  so  when  men  have  deep  and  intimate  relations  with  Christ  they 
have  the  most  real  union  among  themselves.  The  gifts  of  Christianity  are  one 
fisith  and  love,  making  mankind  one.  The  Christian  idea  of  history  is,  that  Gk>d 
intends,  by  means  of  Christy  to  build  the  human  race  into  a  kue  umtj/^  and 
every  attempt  to  gain  that  glorious  end,  apart  from  that  idea,  is  vain.  The 
setting  up  of  the  Mngdom  of  God  on  earth  is  the  grand  consummation  for  which 
all  spiritual  men  yearn,  but  that  can  only  be  accomplished  by  spixitoal  laws. 
The  work  of  all  Babel-boilders  is  doomed  to  perish. 


maOBSTIVM  OOMMBNTS  ON  THE  TEMSBa. 


Verse  L  The  possession  of  a  common 
language  is  a  great  promoter  of  unity 
of  thought  and  purpose. 

What  mankind  was  in  regard  to 
unity  of  language  is  what  God  designs 
them  to  be  in  Grospel  times,  but  in  a 
deeper  and  more  real  sense.  It  is  the 
work  of  Christ  to  make  men  one  in 
faith,  hope,  and  love.  Such  a  nnity 
of  conviction,  feeling,  and  aspiration 
would  teach  men  to  speak  the  same 
thing  (1  Cor.  L  10). 

It  IS  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
modem  researches  into  language  have 
recognised  the  original  affinity  of  most 
known  languages  to  one  common 
original  speech.  The  sundering  and 
parting  of  the  nations  is  God's  own 
work.  As  labour  was  the  penalty  for 
the  sin  of  Paradise,  so  is  separation  the 
punishment  for  this  sin  of  pride.  In 
both  cases,  however,  was  the  punish- 
ment at  the  same  time  a  blessing. — 
(Cdwer.) 

Sin  perverts  the  sweet  blessing  of 
one  speech  to  conspiracy  against  God. 
{Hughes.) 


Verse  S.  Men  easily  discover  a  place 
whereon  to  erect  the  monuments  of 
their  ambition.  They  are  permitted  to 
defy  heaven,  though  that  hberty  be  an 
awful  gift 

Wickedness  dwells  where  it  finds  a 
fitting  place  for  its  purpose. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  a  nnm^ 
ber  of  reasons  to  show  that  the  land  of 
Shinar  was  the  centre  from  whence  a 
thorough  and  entire  distribution  of  the 
human  race  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth  could  be  most  readily  and  con- 
veniently made ;  and  as  the  Valley  of 
the  Euphrates  was  the  route  which,  of 
all  others,  was  the  best  suited  to  con- 
duct the  founders  of  post-diluvian 
society  to  the  place  so  peculiarly  fitted 
for  their  subsequent  dispersion,  we  are 
warranted  in  supposing  that  the  strand- 
ing of  the  ark  occurred  at  some  spot  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  valley,  from  whence 
the  descent  was  easy,  and  free  from 
the  immense  difficulties  that  must 
liave  impeded  the  passage  down  the 
declivitiet  of  the  lofty  Agridagh.— 
(Bush.) 
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OBAP.  XL 


The  preference  for  the  hill-country 
does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
the  young  humanity.  Under  the  most 
obvious  points  of  view,  convenience, 
fertility,  and  easier  capability  of  culti- 
vation seem  to  have  given  to  these 
children  of  nature  a  preference  for  the 
plain.  Zahn  gives  extracts  from  Hippo- 
crates and  Herodotus  in  proof  of  the 
singular  productiveness  of  this  land  of 
the  palm,  where  the  grain  yields  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  fold. 
Thence  cameluxury,  which  was  followed 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  paradisiacal 
gardens  (gardens  of  Semiramis)  and  a 
life  of  sensuality,  together  with  a 
sensual  religious  worship. — (Lange,) 

Sinners  make  the  gifts  of  nature  to 
minister  to  impiety  and  pride. 

Men  rebel  against  Gkn!,  even  where 
His  plentifulgoodness  is  most  manifest 

Yerse  S.  Sinners  encourage  each 
other  in  their  rebellion  against  6od« 

The  arts  of  life  and  the  free  produc- 
tions of  nature  may  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  iniquity. 

Moses  would  intimate  that  they 
were  not  prompted  to  the  work  by  the 
facilities  that  offered  themselves,  but 
that  they  were  disposed  to  contend 
with  great  and  arduous  obstacles — a 
circumstance  that  went  to  enhance  the 
greatness  of  the  crime,  for  how  could 
It  be  that  they  should  thus  wear  and 
exhaust  themselves  in  this  laborious 
exercise  unless  because  they  had  set 
themselves  in  a  frenzied  opposition  to 
Ood  t  Difficulty  often  deters  us  from 
necessary  works,  but  they,  without 
stones  or  mortar,  do  not  scruple  to  at- 
tempt an  edifice  that  should  transcend 
the  clouds  I  Their  example  teaches  us 
to  what  lengths  ambition  will  urge 
men  who  give  way  to  their  unhallowed 
lustings. — {CalvifL  ) 

Verse  4.  Their  only  object  was  to 
found  a  unwersal  monarchy^  by  which 
all  the  families  of  the  earth,  in  all 
future  ages, might  beheld  in  subjection. 
A  very  little  reflection  will  convince 
us  that  such  a  scheme  must  of  necessity 
be  founded  in  ambition;  that  it  re- 
required  union^  and  of  course  a  ci/y,  to 
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carry  it  into  execution ;  that  a  tower 
or  citadel  was  also  necessary  to  repel 
those  who  might  be  disposed  to  dis- 
pute their  claims;  and  that  if  these 
measures  were  once  carried  into  effect, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
their  design, — (Fuller.) 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
ancient  heathen  fable  of  the  attempt 
of  the  giants  to  climb  the  heavens  owes 
its  origin  to  some  distorted  traditions 
relative  to  this  fact  The  memory  of 
the  design  of  the  builders  of  Babel 
being  handed  down  in  its  native  bold- 
ness of  expression  to  nations  unac- 
quainted with  the  Mosaic  history  and 
with  Eastern  language,  who  were  also 
fond  of  the  marvellous  and  skilful  in 
fable,  would  very  naturally  give  rise 
to  the  story  of  the  Titan's  war  with 
heaven  and  the  discomfiture  which 
followed.— (Bush.) 

For  the  distinction  and  pre-eminence 
of  a  **  name  "  men  will  toU  against  all 
difficulties.  They  scruple  not  to  pre- 
sume to  the  habitation  of  God  if  they 
may  thus  exalt  themselves. 

The  wildest  schemes  of  ambition  are 
consistent  with  a  calm  deliberation  of 
purpose.  These  men  could  carefully 
design  and  plan  a  cit^  and  a  tower. 

Their  declared  object  was  to  make 
to  themselves  a  name.  This  was  the 
proud  aim  of  heathenism — ^to  attain  to 
glory  without  God,  by  human  wisdom 
and  might  The  nations  henceforth 
walk  in  their  own  ways  (Acts  xiv.  16), 
until,  from  their  vain  and  scattered 
attempts,  they  are  re-united  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  Pentecost — a  speci- 
men only  of  what  remains  to  be  realised. 
— (Jacobus.) 

To  make  themselves  a  name,  men  are 
ready  to  dishonour  the  name  of  God. 

The  Babel-builders  opposed  the  de- 
sign of  God  in  scattering  them  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  but  God  has 
many  ways  of  accomplishing  His  wilL 

No   name  which   men   can   make, 
without  the  help  and  approval  of  Grod, 
can  be  lasting. 
• 

Yerse  5.  The  language  which  de- 
scribes the  ways  of  Sod  to  man  mutt 
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be  accoroinodated  to  our  infirmity  and 
imperfect  knowledge.  We  are  taught 
thus  to  study  simplicity  in  describing 
the  Divine  operations. 

However  long  God  may  delay,  yet 
He  will  surely  interfere  with  the  de- 
signs of  evil  men. 

All  human  history  shows  a  Provi- 
denee^  but  there  are  marked  epochs 
when  God  dtsttn^My  appears.  There 
are  events  which  summon  the  attention 
of  men  to  the  Power  above  them. 

Sinners  sometimes  imagine  that  God 
is  far  from  the  world,  but  there  are 
times  when  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  them  that  He  is  near. 

The  children  of  men,  whether  for 
weal  or  woe,  must  in  the  end  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  Grod. 

There  is  something  here  charac- 
teristic of  the  times  after  the  deluge. 
The  presence  of  the  Lord  seems  not  to 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  earth 
before  that  event.  He  walked  in  the 
garden  when  Adam  and  Eve  were 
there.  He  placed  the  ministers  and 
symbols  of  His  presence  before  it  when 
they  were  expelled.  He  expostulated 
with  Cain  before  and  after  his  awful 
crime.  He  saw  the  wickedness  of  man, 
and  the  land  was  corrupt  before  Him. 
....  In  all  this  H^  seems  to  have 
been  present  with  man  on  earth.  He 
lingered  in  the  garden  as  long  as  His 
forbearance  could  be  expected  to  in- 
fluence man  for  good.  He  at  length 
appointed  the  limit  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  And  after  watching 
over  Noah  during  the  deluge,  He 
seems  to  have  withdrawn  His  visible 
and  gracious  presence  from  the  earth. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  the  phrase, 
"The  Lord  came  down."  He  still 
deals  in  mercy  with  a  remnant  of  the 
human  race,  and  has  visited  the  earth 
and  manifested  His  presence  in  a  won- 
drous way.  But  He  has  not  yet  taken 
up  His  abode  among  men,  as  He  did 
in  the  garden,  and  as  He  intimates 
that  He  will  sometime  do  on  the 
renovated  earth. — (Murphy, ) 

It  was  not  merely  the  "city**  and 
the  "tower"  which  God  canie  down 
to  see,  but  rather  the  apostacy,  rebel- 
lion, and  pride  of  which  they  were  the 


outward  manifestations.  God  proceeds 
from  the  work  to  the  doers  of  it.  The 
Divine  judgment  oomes  home  to  ths 
individual. 

1.  Tlie  wickedne$8  of  these  con- 
federates :  tiiey  were  all  sons  of  Adam, 
apostate,  perishing,  in  his  image. 
2.  The  weaktuss  of  them.  They  were 
but  sons  of  the  dust  who  thus  set 
themselves  to  build  against  Gk>d. 
Jehovah  descends  to  take  notice  of 
these,  who  are  but  as  the  dust  of  the 
balance  before  Him. — {Hughes,) 

Yerse  6u  In  like  simplicity  is  de* 
picted  the  self-willed,  God-defying 
spirit  of  combination  and  ambition 
which  had  now  budded  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  man.  The  people  is  one^  one 
race  with  one  purpose.  And  they  have 
all  one  lip.  They  understand  one 
another's  mind.  No  misunderstanding 
has  arisen  from  diversity  of  language. 
This  is  their  beginning.  The  beginning 
of  sin,  like  that  of  strife,  is  as  when 
one  letteth  out  water.  The  Lord  sees 
in  this  commencement  the  seed  of 
growing  evil  All  sin  is  dim  and  small 
in  its  first  rise ;  but  it  swells  by  insen- 
sible degrees  to  the  most  daring  and 
gigantic  proportions.  And  now  nothing 
wiU  be  restrained  from  them  which 
they  have  imagined  to  do.  Now  that 
they  have  made  this  notable  beginning 
of  concentration,  ambition,  and  renown, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  way  which 
they  will  not  imagine  or  attempt — 
(Murphy.) 

Grod  is  represented  as  taking  counsel 
with  Himself.  He  acts  not  from  mere 
will,  but  from  eternal  reasons — •*  after 
the  counsel  of  His  wilL"  Deliberation 
suits  the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Kuler. 

Men  would  carry  out  many  evil 
designs  to  a  successful  issue  if  they 
were  not  restrained  by  the  Providence 
of  God. 

*The  depravity  of  human  nature  is 
under  control  during  the  course  of  the 
present  moral  government  of  God. 
Were  every  man  permitted  freely  to 
carry  out  all  the  evil  in  his  heart, 
society  could  not  exist. 

In  God's  dealings  with  mankind  the 
facts  of  human  nature  are  accepted. 
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The  ironical  element  in  the  rule 
of  the  Divine  righteousness  appears 
again  in  the  history  of  the  tower 
huilding,  after  its  grandest  display  in 
the  primitive  time.  It  is  just  from  the 
false  striving  after  the  idol  of  an  out- 
ward national  unity,  that  God  suffers 
to  go  forth  the  dispersing  of  the  nations. 
Without  doubt,  too,  is  there  an  ironical 
force  in  the  words,  "  and  now  nothing 
will  be  restrained  from  them." — 
(Lange.) 

Proud  and  presumptuous  under- 
takings are  a  scorn  and  derision  to 
God.— (flu^Aw.) 

Verse  7.  God  has  many  ways — and 
often  unexpected  ones-— of  bringing 
the  counsel  of  the  wicked  to  nought. 

The  judgment  might  have  been 
executed  upon  the  works  of  these 
daring  men,  but  God  chose  rather  to 
afflict  themselves  by  bringing  disorder 
into  their  own  powers.  God  has  access 
to  the  innermost  recesses  of  man's 
nature. 

The  Providence  of  God  often  takes 
away  from  men  the  gifts  which  they 
have  abused.  Men  are  punished  in 
those  instruments  which  minister  to 
their  iniquity. 

Whatever  was  the  precise  change 
wrought  in  human  language,  it  was 
with  the  express  object  of  making  the 
builders  unintelligible  to  each  other — 
so  as  to  break  up  their  unity  of  action. 
The  Scripture  gives  us  here  the  only 
history  of  the  division  of  mankind 
into  peoples  by  means  of  different 
tongues.  And  the  Scripture  also  tells 
us  how,  under  the  Gospel,  national 
distinctions  were  broken  down  in  order 
to  introduce  a  universal  Church  (Acts 
viii.  14). — {Jacobus.) 

Hence  we  perceive  that  the  inter- 
position of  Providence  in  confounding 
the  lip  of  mankind,  is  the  historical 
solution  of  the  enigma  of  philology, 
the  existence  of  diversity  of  language 
at  the  same  time  with  the  natural 
persistency  of  form,  and  the  historical 
unity  of  the  human  race.  The  data 
of  philology,  indicating  that  the  form 
is  the  side  of  language  needing  to  be 
touched  in  order  to  produce  diversity. 


coincide  also  with  the  facts  here 
narrated.  The  preternatural  diyersi- 
fication  of  the  form,  moreover,  marks 
the  order  amid  variety  which  prevailed 
in  this  great  revolution  of  mental 
habitude.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  seventy  languages  were  pro- 
duced from  one  at  the  very  crisis  of 
this  remarkable  change,  but  only  the 
few  generic  forms  that  sufficed  to  effect 
the  Divine  purpose,  and  by  their  inter- 
action to  give  origin  to  all  subsequent 
varieties  of  language  or  dialect.  Nor 
are  we  to  imagine  that  the  variant 
principles  of  formation  went  into  prac- 
tical development  all  at  once,  but  only 
that  they  started  a  process  which,  in 
combination  with  other  operative 
causes,  issued  in  all  the  diversities  of 
speech  which  are  now  exhibited  in  the 
human  race. — (Murphy,) 

The  confusion  of  tongues  has  done 
much  towards  separating  the  families 
of  mankind.  Each  nation  becomes 
bound  up  in  its  own  interests,  and 
strange  or  hostile  towards  all  others. 
Difference  of  language  makes  men 
barbarians  towards  one  another. 

Herein  God  opposeth  Himself  to  the 
sons  of  Adam.  They  aim  at  getting 
a  name,  and  to  prevent  dispersion. 
God  is  resolved  to  make  them  that  they 
shall  not  understand  their  own  names, 
nor  the  speech  of  their  neighbours. — 
(Hughes.) 

The  spirit  of  hatred  was  the  cause 
of  the  sundering  and  scattering  of  the 
human  family;  the  spirit  of  love  can 
alone  make  them  one. 

The  division  of  languages,  though 
an  obstacle  to  schemes  of  human  am- 
bition, will  not  be  suffered  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  triumph  of  the  cause 
of  God.  Of  this,  God  Himself  gave  a 
proof  and  pledge,  in  the  miracle  wrought 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost — the  counter- 
part of  the  miracle  at  BabeL  The 
separation  of  nations  will  not  hinder 
the  unity  of  faith.  At  this  very  time, 
the  increasing  facility  of  intercourse, 
the  increasing  use  of  oar  own  tongue 
over  vast  continents  in  the  East  and 
West,  and  the  familiar  mingling  of 
natives  of  various  lands,  are  rapidly 
diminishing  the  difficulties  which  dit- 
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ferenoes  of  language  occasion ;  and 
whether,  literally,  these  differences  are 
to  disappear,  or  are  merely  to  become 
innocuous,  assuredly  in  the  end,  there 
shall  be  one  '^  lip,"  and  one  Lord,  and 
one  heart  for  9X!L—{Candlis}k) 

Verse  8.  The  effect  of  the  Divine 
interposition  is  here  noted.  And  the 
Lord  scaUered  them  abroad.  Not 
understanding  one  another's  mode  of 
speech,  they  feel  themselves  practicjilly 
separated  from  one  another.  Unity  of 
counsel  and  of  action  becomes  im- 
possible. Misunderstanding  naturally 
follows,  and  begets  mistrust.  Diversity 
of  interest  grows  up,  and  separation 
ensues.  Those  who  have  a  common 
speech  retreat  from  the  centre  of  union 
to  a  sequestered  spot,  where  they  may 
form  a  separate  community  among 
themselves.  ....  The  dispersion  of 
mankind  at  the  same  time  put  an  end  to 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  few.  Tliey 
left  off  to  build  tJie  dty.  It  is  probable 
that  the  people  began  to  see  through 
the  plausible  veil  wiiich  the  leaders 
had  cast  over  their  selfish  ends.  The 
city  would  be  abandoned  to  the  imme- 
diate party  of  Nimrod.  Its  dwellings 
would  probably  be  too  numerous  for 
the  remaining  inhabitants. — {Murphy), 

Human  plans  are  confounded  that 
the  Divine  order  may  proceed  from 
them.  Such  is  the  course  of  the 
world's  history.— (ZruffMiMW^.) 

Human  iniquity  may  be  overruled 
for  good.  Qotl  is  ever,  in  the  course 
of  His  providence,  bringing  good  out 
of  evil.  He  makes  the  <*  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  Him,"  and  when  the  **  re- 
mainder "  of  that  wrath  can  but  issue 
in  a  purpose  only  evil  He  "  restrains  ** 
it,  so  that  it  becomes  ineffectual 

How  liable  are  the  schemes  of  un- 
godly men  to  be  interrupted  and 
defeated  in  the  midst  of  their  execution. 
The  builders  of  Babel  had  made  con- 
siderable progress,  and  were,  doubtless, 
anticipating  the  satisfaction  they  should 
experience  in  its  completion.    But  they 

were  arrested  in  mid  career. 

The  eager  aspirants  for  happiness  form 
their  plans;  they  prosecute  their  de- 
signs; they  advance  in  their  prospects; 


partial  success  animates  them  to  more 
diligent  exertions ;  but  sooner  or  later 
God  stops  them  in  their  progress,  and 
either  dashes  all  their  labours  to  the 
dust,  or  says  to  them,  "  Thou  fool,  this 
night  shall  thy  soul  be  required  of 
thee.**  Consider,  too,  the  means  which 
God  took  to  effect  His  purpose.  Tliey 
were  the  most  unlooked-for  that  could 
be  imagined.  And  thus  does  God 
interpose  to  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  worldly  men  I  He  has  ten 
thousand  ways  to  render  their  plans 
abortive,  or  to  embitter  to  them  the 
very  things  in  which  they  have  sought 
their  happiness.  We  have  laboured 
for  honour  and  distinction.  He  suffers 
us,  perhaps,  to  attain  our  wishes,  and 
then  makes  our  elevation  a  source  of 
nothing  but  disquietude  and  pain. 
Many  have  looked  for  enjoyment  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  partner,  or  a 
family,  who  after  a  time  would  give 
the  world,  perhaps,  to  loose  the  indis- 
soluble knot)  or  to  have  been  written 
childless  in  the  earth.  In  short,  the 
Governor  of  the  Universe  is  never  at  a 
loss  for  means  to  confound  the  devices 
of  th<*  wise,  or  frustrate  the  counsels  of 
the  ungodly. — (Bush,) 

All  systems  of  philosophy — so-called 
— which  through  the  pride  of  the 
human  intellect  have  presumed  to 
subvert  God's  truth,  or  impiously  to 
intrude  within  that  shadow  of  mystery 
which  He  has  cast  around  His  throne, 
shall  be  brought  to  nought,  ami  the 
Babel  speech  of  error  be  confounded* 

0,  sons  of  earth  t  attempt  ye  still  to  rise, 
By  mountains  piled  on  mountains,  to  the  skies! 
Heaven  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  surreys, 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

—Pop* 

Traditions  relate  that  the  tower  was 
demolished  by  the  lightning,  with  ter- 
rible tempest.  Yet  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  immense  pyramidal 
tower  built  thereabouts  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  erected  on  the  site  and 
ruins  of  this  tower.  In  the  ruins  that 
are  now  found  in  that  vicinity  there  is 
the  appearance  of  a  conflagration,  the 
bricks  seeming  to  have  been  run  into 
solid  masses  by  the  action  of  extreme 
heau     A  Jewish  tradition  given  hj 
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Sochofi  declares  that  fire    fell   from  gives  us  the  best  idea  of  the  ancient 

heaven  and  split  the  tower  through  to  Babylonian   temple   tower,    and   may 

its  foundation.     The  distance  of  the  show  us  the  probable  character  and 

modem  Birs  Nimrud  from  Babylon  is  shape  of  the  building,  at  least  better 

the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  than  any  other  ruin.— («/'aea6ii«.) 
identification.     Tet  the  Birs  temple 


MAIN  H0MILBTI08  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH-^Vem$  10-261 

The  Obnerations  of  Shem. 

'*  These  are  the  generations."  This  is  the  usual  phrase,  employed  in  several 
places  in  this  book,  to  mark  a  new  development  in  the  history.  Here,  it  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  document,  in  which  the  generations  of  Shem  are 
recorded.  As  is  often  the  case  with  such  genealogies,  some  links  are  wanting, 
but  a  sufficient  number  are  given  to  indicate  the  general  course  of  the  history. 
The  details  of  the  record  are  governed  by  the  main  purpose  of  the  historian, 
which  was  to  introduce  us  to  Abraham  through  the  line  of  Shem.  The  object 
of  the  Bible  is  not  to  satisfy  a  minute  and  prying  curiosity,  but  to  put  us  in 
possession  of  the  great  facts  upon  which  the  doctrines  of  salvation  are  based. 
We  learn  from  this  document : — 

L  The  line  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  preserved.  Shem 
was  destined  to  preserve  the  name  of  God  through  all  the  corruptions  of  the 
old  world.  The  knowledge  of  God  might  have  perished  from  the  earth,  had 
not  one  people  been  selected  to  preserve  it.  The  wisdom  of  God  therefore 
provided  a  home  for  the  safe  custody  of  His  truth  and  the  maintenance  of  His 
worship.  This  was  necessary  because  the  nations  had  now  begun  to  depart 
from  the  living  God.  Not  content  with  ungodliness,  they  fell  into  positive  error 
— ^into  all  the  absurdities  of  polytheism  and  idolatry.  The  hope  of  the  human 
race  henceforth  centres  in  the  chosen  people.  It  is  because  of  the  precious 
interests  of  this  hope  that  the  Bible  confines  itself  mainly  to  the  history  of  one 
people,  which,  though  insignificant  in  themselves,  were  truly  great  on  account  of 
the  purpose  of  their  existence.  The  very  phrase,  "The  King  of  the  Jews," 
shows  that  the  Messiah  King  was  to  arise  oui  of  that  nation.  The  Bible  is  not 
a  history  of  all  men,  but  a  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  therefore  the 
heathen  nations  gradually  drop  from  the  sacred  page,  and  only  appear  at  distant 
intervals  when  they  come  in  conflict  with  the  chosen  people.  All  things  in 
Scripture  are  subordinated  to  its  main  purpose.     We  learn  also— 

n.  The  direction  of  the  stream  of  history  towards  the  Messiah.  If  we  can 
say  that  "  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy  **  (Rev.  xiz.  10), 
we  may  also  affirm  that  the  spirit  of  sacred  history  centres  in  the  same  testimony. 
In  the  records  of  the  chosen  people,  we  can  discover  a  movement  towards  a 
sublime  end.     The  promise  of  a  Messiah  was  at  first  vaguely  given,  but  in 

f  recess  of  time  it  grew  clearer  in  outline,  and  richer  with  concentrated  blessing, 
t  increased  in  definiteness  until  "  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh."  "  God  calmly 
and  resolutely  proceeds  with  His  purpose  of  mercy.  In  the  accomplishment  of 
this  eternal  purpose  He  moves  with  all  the  solemn  grandeur  of  long  suffering 
patience.  One  day  is  with  Him  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day.  Out  of  Adam's  three  sons  He  selects  one  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the 
■eed  of  the  woman.  Out  of  Noah's  three  sons  He  again  selects  one.  And  now 
out  of  Terah's  three  is  one  to  be  selected.  Among  the  children  of  this  one  He 
will  choose  a  second  one,  and  among  his  a  third  one  before  He  reaches  the  holy 
family.  Doubtless  this  gradual  mode  of  proceeding  is  in  keeping  with  the  here- 
ditary training  of  the  holy  nation,  and  the  due  adjustment  of  the  Divine 
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measures,  for  at  length  bringing  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  ooTenani  of 
everlasting  peace." — {Murphy,)    We  learn  further — 

m  The  gradual  narrowing  of  human  life.  As  a  judgment  upon  the  sin 
of  the  old  world,  God  determined  to  contract  the  duration  of  human  life.  That 
judgment  was  not  inflicted  at  once.  The  threatened  limit  was  but  slowly 
reached.  God  is  not  in  haste  to  inflict  penalty.  His  justice  proceeds  with  a 
solemn  majesty  of  movement.  In  this  history,  which  shows  now  the  span  of 
life  is  gradually  narrowing,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  old  energy  does  but  slowly 
leave  the  children  of  men.  '^  In  the  manifold  weakenings  of  the  highest  life 
endurance,  in  the  genealogy  of  them,  there  are,  nevertheless,  distinctly  observ- 
able a  number  of  abrupt  breaks — (1)  from  Shem  to  Arphaxad,  or  from  600 
years  to  438;  (2)  from  Eber  to  Peleg,  or  from  464  years  to  239;  (3)  from 
Senig  to  Nahor,  or  from  230  years  to  148 ;  beyond  which  last,  again,  there 
extend  the  lives  of  Terah,  with  his  205,  and  of  Abraham,  with  his  175  ye^irs 
Farther  on  we  have  Isaac  with  180  years,  Jacob  147,  and  Joseph  110.  So 
gradually  does  the  human  term  of  life  approach  the  limit  set  by  the  Psalmist 
(Ps.  xc.  10).  Moses  reached  the  age  of  120  years.  The  deadly  efficacy  goes  on 
still  in  the  bodily  sphere,  although  the  counter-working  of  salvation  has  eom- 
menced  in  the  spirituaL" — {Lange,) 

8U00BSTIVB  aOMMBNTS  ON  THB  VBBSBS. 

Yerses  10,  11.    The  general  title  is  to  us,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the 

expressed  thus, '*  These  are  the  genera-  world    are    come.      5.    To  make  us 

tions  of  Shem."    Of  these  Moses  was  better  understand  some  passages  of  the 

speaking,  chap,  x.,   so  far  as  Peleg,  prophets  mentioning  these  persons  or 

whose  name  being  given  him  upon  the  their  conditions.     6.  To  show  us  the 

occasion   of  dividing   the  earth ;   by  true  line  of  Christ,  and  to  confirm  the 

way  of  parenthesis,  he  includes  the  New  Testament  given  by  Him.     Every 

history  and  cause  of  this  earth's  divi-  generation  in  the   Church  from  the 

sion,  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  flood  is  but  to  bring  Christ  nearer. — 

He  now  returns  to  draw  up  the  line  (Hughes.) 

full  unto  Abram,  about  which  this  title  A  second  Kenan  is  inserted  after 

is  set  in  the  front.     Consider  the  use  Arpakshad  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in 

of  all  these  mentioned  in  the  title,  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke.    But 

1.  To  point  out  where  the  Church  of  this  name  does  not  occur  even  in  the 

Qod  was  after  the  flood.     2.  To  show  Septuagint  in  1  Chron.  L  24,  where  the 

God's  Providence  in  singling  out  some  genealogy  of  Abraham  is  given.    It  is 

generations  in  the  world  for  His  Church,  not  found  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 

these  and  not  others.     3.   To  make  the  Targums,  or  the  ancient  versions, 

known  to  us  the  state  of  the  Church  It  does  not  appear  in  Josephus  or 

either  for  truth  or  for  corruption  at  Philo.      Neither  is  it  found  in  the 

this  time.     4.  To  continue  to  us  the  Codex  Bezae  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

right  chronology  of  the  world,  not  for  It  must  therefore  be  "regarded  as  an 

speculation  only,  but  for  pious  practice  interpolation. — {Murphy.) 

MAIN  H0MILBTI03  OF  THB  PARAORAPIf.—Vene$  27-88 

Thb  Dawn  of  Abram's  History. 

Here  we  have  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  document,  indicated  by  the 
usual  preface,  ''These  are  the  generations."  This  portion  is  intended  to  bring 
Abram  before  us,  and  therefore  goes  to  the  roots  of  his  history,  showing  us  from 
what  a  source  sq  eminent  an  example  of  righteousness  sprung.    The  history  ia 
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hndf  but  it  may  be  considered  as  a  condensed  outline  of  Abraham's  life.  Here 
we  fold  him — 

L  Possessed  of  great  moral  conraga  Terah,  the  father  of  Abram,  was  an 
idolater  (Josh.  zziv.  2).  Both  himself  and  his  children  were  ignorant  of  the 
tme  object  of  worship,  or  if  they  had  any  knowledge  of  this,  they  did  not  retab 
that  knowledge,  but  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  the  impiety  around 
them.  Such  is  the  hole  of  the  pit  from  whence  this  sublime  character  was 
digged.  Abram  is  the  next  great  name  in  the  sacred  record  to  Noah,  and  their 
moral  histories  are  very  similar.  Noah  passed  through  the  flood,  and  through 
an  age  of  extraordinary  wickedness  to  the  victory  of  taith ;  and  Abram  passed 
through  heathenism  to  become  the  chief  example,  in  those  early  times,  of  belief 
in  Gk>d.  Abram  had  the  moral  courage  to  leave  these  idolatrous  associations. 
In  verse  31  Terah,  his  father,  is  represented  as  the  leader  of  the  migration  to 
Canaan.  But  it  is  prpbable  that  the  history  in  chap.  xiL  is  anticipated,  and 
that  Abram,  listening  to  the  Divine  call,  persuaded  his  father  also  to  obey. 
The  courage  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  influenced  all  his  family,  and  they 
were  ready  to  follow  the  leading  of  the  Providence  of  Ood  to  better  things.  The 
great  mom  revolutions  of  the  world  have  been  brought  about  by  the  influence 
of  men  to  whom  Ood  had  spoken.  By  obeying  the  early  suggestions  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  men  have  been  led  on  to  glorious  results,  of  which  at  the  first 
they  had  no  suspicion.     Here  also  we  find  Abram — 

n.  Under  the  shadow  of  a  fbture  trial  (Verse  30.)  Sand's  barrenness  was, 
no  doubt,  a  great  trial  to  him,  in  that  early  age  when  men  naturally  desired  a 
numerous  offspring.  But  in  his  subsequent  history  this  circumstance  was  not 
only  a  natural  cause  of  regret^  but  ii  raised  a  difficulty  wi  ihe  way  of  his  faith. 
This  fact  stood  in  his  way,  and  for  long  years  he  had  to  endure  the  conflict  of 
hoping  against  hope.  The  shadow  of  a  coming  trial  now  rested  upon  Abraham 
in  order  that  his  faith  might  prove  itself  strong  by  encountering  difficulties. 


8UQGS8TITM  00MMBNT8  ON  THS  VBRSBSk 

Verse  27.  The  present  paragraph  is  the  greatest  religious  and  social  revo- 

of  special   interest   for    the    comine  lutions  which  the  world  has  known, 

histoiy.    Its  opening  word  and  (A  V.  we  often  find  it  in  a  small  group  of 

noiw\f  intimates  its   close   connection  men. 
witn  the  preceding  document;  and, 

accordingly,  we  observe  that  the  one  Verse  28.  Properly,  jn  his  presmcs^ 

is  merely  introductoiy  to  the  other,  so  that  he  must  have  seen  it ;  it  does 

The  various  characters  brought  forward  not,  therefore,  mean  simply  in  his  UfS' 

are  all    of  moment      Tenih  is   the  time.    The  first  case  of  a  natural  death 

patriarch  and  leader  of  the  migration  of  a  son  before  the  death  of  his  father, 

for  part  of  the  way.      Abram  is  the  is  a  new  sign  of  increasing  mortality.— 

subject    of   the    following    narrative.  {Lange.) 

Nahor  is  the  grandfather  of  Bebekah.  Death    is    described    as   the    land 

Haran  is  the  father  of  Lot,  the  com-  ^  without  any  order,"  and  truly  with- 

panion  of  Abram,  of  Milcah,  the  wife  out  any  order  does  he  snatch  away  the 

of  Nahor,  and  grandmother  of  Be-  sons  of  men.      He  strikes  down  the 

bekah,andofl8kah.   Iskah  alone  seems  children    before    the    face    of    their 

to  have  no  connection  with  the  subse-  parents, 

quent  narrative. — {Murphy.)  Providence  ordaineth  the  land  of  the 

Small  hath  the  line  of  the  Church  nativity  of  some  to  be  the  place  of  their 

been  from  the  beginning,  in  comparison  expiring.— (iTtt^A^a) 
with  the  line  of  the  world. — {Hughes.) 

If  we  seek  for  the  origin  of  some  of  Verse  29.    Sarai  wasu  aoooiding  to 
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diap.  zx.  1S|  the  daughter  of  Terah 
by  another  wife  than  Abram's  mother, 
and  was  ten  years  younger  than  her 
husband  (chap,  xrii  17). — {Alford.) 

Verse  3Q  *-  The  subject  spoken  of, 
Sarai;  she  that  was  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  Church,  of  whom,  purposely,  the 
Spirit  writeth  this  which  folio wedi  to 
show  forth  the  power  of  God.  2.  The 
condition  spoken  of  her — ^under  two 
expressions.  (1)  She  uhu  barren,  i«., 
naturally  she  was  so,  and  that  from 
her  youth  and  first  marriage — the  fitter 
object  for  God  to  work  upon  by  His 
power.  (2)  To  her  toas  no  child.  That 
is,  hitherto  she  had  no  child,  when  she 
was  now  taking  her  journey  with  her 
husband  and  grandfather.  Gknl  records 
the  trials  of  his  saints,  not  for  their 
reproach,  but  for  His  own  glory. — 
{Hughes.) 

Long  and  silent  trials  are  often  the 
portion  of  the  greatest  saints. 

Verse  81.  It  is  evident  from  chap, 
zii  1,  that  this  expedition  was  under- 
taken in  consequence  of  the  Divine 
call  to  Abraham  to  come  out  from  a 
land  of  idolaters ;  but  from  the  defer- 
ence paid  to  the  head  of  a  family, 
Terah  is  here  represented  as  chief  in 
the  movement,  though  really  acting  in 
obedience  to  the  monitions  of  his  son. 
Nahor  and  his  wife  Milcah,  it  would 
appear,  were  unwilling  to  go,  at  least 
at  present ;  yet  as  we  find  them  in  the 
course  of  the  history  settled  at  Haran, 
and  Abraham  and  Isaac  sending  to 
them  for  wives,  we  may  conclude  that 
they  afterwards  "  repented  and  went.** 
Thus  the  whole  of  Terah's  family, 
though  they  did  not  go  to  Canaan,  yet 
were  probably  preserved  from  Chaldean 
idolatry,  and  fixing  themselves  in 
Haran,  maintained  for  a  considerable 
time  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  The 
narrative  suggests  to  us,  that  while  the 
most  exemplary  marks  of  respect  are 
due  from  children  to  parents,  yet 
parents  themselves  may  sometimes 
be  called  to  follow  their  children  as 
leaders,  when  they  have  obtained 
clearer  light  as  to  the  path  of  duty, 
and  go  forth  at  tbs  evident  call  of 


Gk>d.  But  even  in  snoh  cases  a  proper 
spirit  of  filial  reverence  will  give  as 
much  precedency  as  possible  to  parental 
actions. — (Busk) 

A  godly  man  in  the  nerformanoe  of 
the  highest  duties  will  consider  the 
claims  of  natural  propriety.  St.  Paul 
does  not  scruple  to  refer  the  Corinthians 
to  the  teaching  of  nature,  and  to  urge 
them  to  have  regard  to  what  is  seemly. 

Beligious  duty  can  be  performed  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  claims  of 
natural  relationship. 

Terah's  migration  to  Canaan — (1)  Its 
spirited  beginning;  ^2)  its  failure  to 
go  on.  Abraham  ana  his  kinsmen — 
(1)  He  was  probably  the  author  of  the 
movement;  (2)  they,  probably,  the 
cause  of  his  tarrying  in  Hiu^— 
(Lange.) 

St.  Paul  tells  us  that  Abraham  went 
forth  '^  not  knowing  whither  he  went** 
Here  it  is  stated  that  the  'Maud  of 
Canaan  **  was  the  object  and  purpose 
of  this  migration.  So  it  was  in  the 
Divine  destination,  but  not  as  a  definite 
resolve  of  their  own.  The  historian 
evidently  writes  from  the  standpoint 
of  subsequent  facts.  Thev  went  forth 
under  the  leading  of  Providence,  having 
just  light  enouffh  for  each  successive 
portion  of  the  lonmey — ^the  end  not 
yet  revealed.  Faith  asks  not  to  see 
the  whole  of  its  course  spread  before 
it,  but  only  light  enough  to  take  the 
next  step.  He  who  gives  that  faith 
will  take  care  of  the  whole  course,  and 
secure  the  success  of  the  end. 

They  came  to  Earan,  and  dweU 
there.  Broken  down  with  fatigue,  he 
halts  for  a  season  at  Haran  to  recruit 
his  wasted  powers.  Filial  piety,  no 
doubt,  kept  Abram  watching  over  the 
last  days  of  his  venerable  parent,  who, 
probably,  still  clung  to  the  fond  hope 
of  reaching  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
Hence,  they  all  abode  in  Haran  for  the 
remainder  of  the  five  years  from  the 
date  of  Abram's  call  to  leave  his  native 
land. — (Murphy.) 

Verse  33.  Time  and  place  are  ap- 
pointed to  die  as  to  be  bom  in.  It  is 
^ood  to  be  ready  in  every  place.-— 
(Hughee.) 
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Terah  was  two  hundred  and  five 
years  old.  If  Abram,  therefore,  was 
seventj-fiye  years  old  when  he  migrated 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  Terah  was 
seventy-five  years  old  at  his  birth, 
then  most  Abraham  have  set  forth 
sixty  years  before  the  death  of  Terah. 
And  this  is  very  important.  The 
migration  had  a  religious  motive  which 
would  not  allow  him  to  wait  till  the 
death  of  his  father.  As  Delitzsch 
remarks,  the  manner  of  representation 
in  Gknesis  disposes  of  the  history  of 
the  less  important  personages  before 
relating  the  main  history.  The  Sama- 
ritan text  has  set  the  age  of  Terah  at 
one  hundred  and  forty-five,  under  the 
idea  that  Abraham  did  not  set  out  on 
his  migration  until  after  the  death  of 
Haran.  The  representation  of  Stephen 
(Acts  viL  4)  connects  itself  with  the 
general  course  of  the  narration. — 
(La/nge,) 

Terah,  like  Moses,  failed  to  enter 
the  Land  of  Promise,  (rod  had  pro- 
vided for  him  a  better  country,  where 
the  purposes  so  incompletely  fulfilled 
here  will  reach  completion.  There  are 
no  broken  and  rudimentary  structures 
in  the  city  of  God. 

We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  our 
pilgrim  state  by  the  fact  that  many  of 


Ood's  people  have  died  on  journeys. 
However  imperfectly  we  may  have 
realised  our  ideal  of  life,  it  is  well  to 
be  prepared  for  that  last  solemn  jour- 
ney which  we  must  take  alone,  and 
where  no  help  can  avail  but  the  rod 
and  staff  of  God. 

The  history  here  given  of  the  post- 
diluvians  has  a  striking  resemblance  in 
structure  to  that  of  the  ante-diluvians. 
The  preservation  of  Noah*  from  the 
waters  of  the  flood  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  creation  of  Adam,  after  the  land  had 
risen  out  of  the  roaring  deep.  The 
intoxication  of  Noah  by  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  corresponds  with  the  fall  of  Adam 
by  eating  the  fruit  of  a  forbidden  tree. 
The  worldly  policy  of  Nimrod  and  his 
builders  is  parallel  with  the  city- 
building  and  many  inventions  of  the 
Gainites.  The  pedigree  of  Abram,  the 
tenth  from  Shem,  stands  over  against 
the  pedigree  of  Noah,  the  tenth  from 
Adam.  And  the  paragraph  now  before 
us  bears  some  resemblance  to  that 
which  precedes  the  personal  history  of 
Noah.  All  this  tends  to  strengthen 
the  impression  made  by  some  other 
phenomena  already  noticed,  that  the 
book  of  Genesis  is  the  work  of  one 
author,  and  not  a  mere  pile  of  docu- 
ments by  different  writers. — {Mwrphy.) 
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Motive  in  History  I  Yer.  1.9.  (1)  It  has 
been  suggested  by  Hopkins  that  the  primal 
disobedience  of  Adam  and  £ve  is  stated  not 
to  show  forth  its  strangeness,  but  to  disclose — 
in  the  several  scenes  which  were  its  immediate 
consequents — the  wondrous  affectionateness  of 
Him  who  had  been  disobeyed,  i^nd  thU  is 
done  with  the  pen  of  a  master.  And  so  with 
the  homicide  of  Cain,  and  the  vices  of  the 
antediluvians  ;  they  are  used  as  a  foil  to  bring 
out  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  Divine  gentle, 
nesa.  It  is  true  that  these  all  reveal  to  us 
that  Qod  is  a  consuming  fire  towards  sin,  and 
wilful,  obstinate  dnneFs ;  but  even  these  re* 
▼elation 8  are  like  the  dark  background  which 
the  artist  places  to  set  out  more  conspicuously 
his  *♦  designs  of  fair  colours,"  (2)  Why  may  we 
not  suppose  tliat  the  same  paramount  purpose 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  all  along  the  Mosaic 
book,  and  thus  includes  the  Bafa«l  narrative  * 
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The  Divine  goodness  appean  like  a  rainbow 
spanning  the  dark  cloud  of  human  pride  and 
ambition.  There  is  the  ''Tongue  Tower" 
ruin,  but  it  lies  in  Oen.  iz.  as  the  plant  lies, 
out  of  whose  root  springs  a  more  vigorous 
stem  and  beautiful  flower  than  before  the  wind 
and  storm  broke  its  first  shoot.  It  reminds  us 
of  the  savannah  of  the  west  which  the  fire  has 
scorched—  upon  whose  brown  bare  bosom  the 
showers  of  rain  fall,  to  make  the  wilderness 
and  solitary  place  glad,  and  the  blistered  desert 
to  bloom  as  the  rose.  Divine  gentleness  re- 
vealed 1  Such  is  the  primary  (we  do  not  say 
the  only)  motive  in  Gkn.  iz. 

''Then  let  us  sing,  our  shrouded  way  thus 
wending, 

Life's  hidden  snares  among, 
Of  mercv  and  of  judgment  sweetly  blending^ 

Barth^s  sad  but  lovely  fong."— irflcsMZtaii. 
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1 1  Ver.  1-9.  The  long-lost 
records  of  Babj Ionia  and  Assyria  promise,  when 
fully  exam  ined,  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  not  only 
upon  Divine  Reyelation,  but  upon  the  history, 
religious  and  social  status  of  great  primeval 
Dations,  whose  names,  and  some  of  whose  acts, 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Very  much,  says 
Professor  Porter,  lias  yet  to  be  done  by  the 
traveller  and  the  excavator  before  the  sources 
of  information  contained  on  sculptured  slabs 
and  inscribed  tablets  have  been  reaohed. 
When  that  is  done,  a  still  more  difficult  task 
will  remain  in  the  classification  of  the  materials 
and  the  decipherin};  of  the  records.  But  we 
look  forward  hopefully,  and  may  confidently 
anticipate  the  most  complete  success.  Testi- 
mony clear  and  indisputable  will  then  be 
furnished  to  the  matchless  truthfolness  of  the 
Word  of  Qod  by  the  ruins  of 

"  Bel's  doud-capt  tower,  her  gorgeous  palaces, 
Her  solemn  temples,  her  Tongue-Tow'r  itself." 

Ctamadi  and  ChaldMa  Legends  I    Yer.  1-9. 

(1)  Before  the  Chaldean  discoveries  by  Smith, 
those  who  wished  to  believe  the  Qenesis  nar- 
rative a  myth  roundly  asserted  that  it  was  a 
chimera  of  some  craied  mind,  or  the  creation 
of  some  oorrnpt  one.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  the  discovery  made,  and  the  correctness  of 
the  cuneiform  inscription  cipher  attested,  than 
the  same  enemies,  whose  wish  was  fitther  to 
the  thought,  asserted  that  the  Chaldean 
accounts  were  legendary,  and  that  the  Qenesis 
narrative  was  also  legendary  because  de- 
rived from  there  same  Chaldean  historical 
myths.  (2)  The  simple  brevity  of  the  history 
in  Qenesis  is  familiar ;  whereas,  Qardiner 
points  out  that  the  Chaldean  inncriptiuns  are 
obscure,  verbose,  and  swelling  out  at  every 
point  with  the  monstrosities  of  early  mytho- 
logy. It  is  as  if  a  modem  scholar  should  sit 
down  to  pick  out  the  grains  of  truth  in  the 
prehistorio  myths  of  ancient  Qreeoe,  and 
having  set  them  down  soberly,  should  then  be 
told  that  his  work  must  itself  be  legendary 
because  derived  from  legendary  sources.  (8) 
Even  though  Abraham  did  analyse  these 
Chaldean  legends  with  matchless  skill  and 
penetration,  and  drew  from  them  for  our  use 
the  simple  history  out  of  which  they  had 
gradually  grown,  tbis  would  not  affect  the 
truthfulness  of  his  work.  And  if  we  add  that 
Abraham  (or  Moses)  was  divinely  inspired  to 
recover  the  original  truth  from  this  mass  of 
legend,  the  truthfulness  and  trustworthiness  of 
the  Qenesis  narrative  is  placed  beyond  dispute. 

^Whence,  but  from  heaven,  could  men  un- 
skilled in  arts. 
In  several  ages  bom,  in  several  parts. 
Weave  such  agreeing  imihs,*' ^Dryden, 

Babel  Bricki  I  Vers.  2-4.  These  emigrants 
to  Sbinar  were  evidently  dissatisfied  with  a 
patriarchal  life,  and  desirous  of  founding  a 
great  monarchy.  I.  Ambition,  or  the  Perver- 
idon  of  the  divinely-implanted  principle, 
^'Kieelsjor,"    It  (1)  MMitumt  ua  to  beware  of 


our  own  hearti^  and  (2)  cowueU  us  to  be  oarefol 
of  the  Divine  Will.  IL  A$Jtumption,  or  the 
Pre-suppositi<»n  of  man's  indei>endence  of  GkxL 
It  (1)  cautions  us  to  remember  our  entire 
dependence,  and  (2)  coutuelM  us  to  regard  the 
Divine  pre-eminence  as  essential  to  uur  hap- 
piness. IIL  AtsocicUion,  or  the  Persuasion 
that  human  unity  means  human  perpetuity. 
It  (1)  oauUom  us  against  forgetting  that  God 
must  come  into  any  scheme  after  unity,  and 
(2)  oountdi  us  about  fulfilling  the  Divine  Ideal 
of  unity  in  Him.  Lettom:  (1)  Moral  Towen 
of  Babd  (great  or  email)  should  be  erected  in 
God's  name,  and  carried  through  in  God's 
strength ;  (2)  Moral  Towcrt  of  Babd  (great  or 
small),  if  not  so  attempted  and  accomplished, 
tend  to  dishonour  Qod  s  name,  and  to  disown 
God's  strength ;  (8)  Moral  Towtr$  of  Babd 
(great  or  small)  thus  dishonouring  Him,  are 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  overthrown  by  God, 
who  has  all  forces  at  His  command  ;  and  (4) 
Moral  Towen  of  Babd  (great  or  small)  con- 
ceived in  Qod's  name,  ooustructed  by  God's 
strength,  and  contributing  to  Qod's  glory,  are 
oertain  of  the  Divine  permission  and  per> 
manenoe.    Thus, 

**  Scripture,  in  this  life-history,  unfoldeth 
Some  lessons  sweet  to  me ; 
God's  goodness  in  reproof  my  eye  beholdeth. 
And  His  severity." 

SUnar  Site  I  Ver.  S.  (1)  Noah's  sons 
would  come  down  from  the  high  lands  of 
Armenia  and  settle  in  the  warmer  plains 
below.  Journeying  from  the  valley  of  Araxes, 
they  would  travel  along  the  easteru  side  of  the 
Koordish  mountains,  withfmt  finding  a  good 
place  to  cross  them  until  they  were  almost  as 
low  down  as  Babylon.  That  is  the  oourse 
which  the  caravans  take  from  Tabrees  at  this 
day.  Coming  to  KermHusheh,  they  would  turn 
short  about,  and  pass  through  the  mountains 
towards  Bagdad.  Thus  between  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  we  have  the  land  of  Shinar, 
where  Kimrod  built  Babel  or  Babylon.  ^2) 
" Descending,"  as  Wylie  observes,  ''from  the 
lofty  mountains  which  form  the  northern 
rampart  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  hold  on  their  course  to  the  south 
till  they  arrive  on  the  rich  and  level  plains 
around  the  ancient  city  of  Bagdad.  Here 
they  unite  their  streams,  and  flow  through  a 
valley  which  bears  marks  of  having,  in  ancient 
times,  been  perhaps  the  richest  and  loveliest 
region  on  the  earth,  and  which  is  still  sur- 
prisingly fertile,  though  quite  neglected.  There 
may  have  been  design  on  the  part  of  Nimrod 
in  seeking  to  establish  his  empire's  metropolis 
in  the  region  where  Paradise  was  supposed-  to 
have  stood.    Design  or  no  design,  Nimrod's 

** Cities  have  been,  and  vanished;  fanes  bare 
sunk. 
Heaped  into  shapeless  ruin ;  sands  o'erspread 
Fields  that  were  Edens  ;  millions,  too,  have 

shrunk 
To  a  few  starving  hundreds,  or  have  fled 
IWm  off  the  pege  of  being."— PerMfdL 
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Briok-BitiuiMiit  Yer.  S.  (1)  There  are 
niinB  of  huge  temple-towers  at  Erech  or  Warka. 
The  Warka  temple  ia  built  of  sun-dried  bricks 
laid  in  mud  mortar,  with  layers  of  reed  put  in 
from  time  to  time  to  hold  the  mass  together. 
The  bricks  are  small  and  iuferior ;  but  they 
have  the  name  and  titles  of  the  king  stamped 
on  them.  (2)  The  wood  being  chiefly  palm, 
and  there  being  probably  some  superstitions 
in  regard  to  using  them  for  building  purposes, 
the  builders  had  to  find  some  other  materials 
upon  which  to  work.  Stone  there  was  uone, 
and  they  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to  make 
lime-mortar.  But  they  had  excellent  clay  for 
briok-makinf(,  and  knew  the  art  of  the  brick- 
kiln. (4)  Bitumen  is  a  black,  slimy,  tIscoub 
substance  found  in  springs,  coming  up  out  of 
the  earth.  In  this  the  bricks  were  laid.  At 
the  present  day  it  exists  in  abundance.  The 
Arabs  collect  it|  and  sell  it  at  Mosul  for 
building  purposes,  and  for  lining  boats.  Old 
boats  plastered  with  bitumen,  such  as  those  of 
the  present,  have  been  found  buried  under  the 
■oil  in  Babylonia.  Thus  Nature,  while  minis- 
tering to  man's  necessity,  makes  him  the  pen 
by  which  to  write  for  future  generations,  upon 
the  nDiysterious  mad,  the  solemn  lesson  that 

•*  All  things  have  their  end ; 
Nations  and  dties,  wMch  have  diseases  liko  to 

men. 
Must  havo  Uko  death  that  we  have." 

SUxno-SymboUflml  Yer.  8.  (1)  Jukes  says 
that  this  slime  was  the  sulphureous  compound 
formed  from  the  corruption  of  animal  and 
Tegetable  substances.  Well  does  it  represent 
that  dangerous  element — so  ready  to  burst  out 
into  a  blase — that  cement  of  self-love  and  lust 
of  power,  by  which  mystic  Babylon  is  now 
held  together.  (2)  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
■lime  18  easily  melted  again,  though  intensively 
adhesive  and  tenacious,  rendering  it  difficult 
to  loosen  the  bricks.  How  powerful  and  tena- 
oious  is  the  system  of  Papal  Babylon,  defying 
all  human  efforts  to  disintegrate  it.  Never- 
theless, the  fire  of  Divine  judgment,  kindled 
by  the  breath  of  Infinite  holiness,  will  one  day 
dissolve  the  slime,  so  that  the  whole  fabric 
will  crumble.  (8)  As  surely  as  the  awful  fore- 
■hadowings  of  Jehovah  upon  the  material 
Babel  have  been  realised  to  the  very  letter,  as 
hundreds  of  modem  travellers  have  perceived, 
so  certainly  those  terrible  forewamings  of 
coming  overthrow  of  the  mystical  Babel  shsll 
\e  fulfilled ;  for 

^  Babel,  as  smitten  with  the  curse  of  God, 
Shall  fall  in  ruinous  heap,  and  sink — as  sinks 
A  millstone  in  the  mighty  waters— down 
Into  a  dreadful  chasm  of  fire." 

ttn  Feoimdi^l  Yer.  4.  (1)  Pascal  says 
that  it  is  astonishing  that  the  mystery  which 
Ifl  farthest  from  our  knowledge — ^the  trans- 
mission of  original  sin — should  be  that  without 
which  we  can  have  no  true  knowledge  of  oor- 
stfdves.  It  is  in  this  abyss  that  tho  due  to  our 
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condition  takes  its  tnmings  and  windings, 
insomuch  that  man  is  more  incomprehensible 
without  this  mystery  than  this  mystery  is 
incomprehensible  to  man.  (2)  Apply  these 
two  profound  sentences  to  Genesis  ix.  Without 
a  belief  in  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  **  original 
sin/'  how  can  we  understand  the  fall  of  Noah, 
and  the  subsequent  national,  individual  cor- 
ruption at  Babel  f  Orasping  the  truth  that 
sin  is  transmitted  from  mind  to  mind,  as 
diseases  are  to  the  body,  it  furnishes  a  due  to 
the  pride,  passion,  and  presumption  of  tho 
Babelites  in  their  heaven-defying,  God-dis- 
honouring structure.  (8)  There  is  certainly 
evil,  says  McCosh,  in  our  world;  whence 
came  it  f  We  know  not.  The  man  of  science 
is  often  telling  us  in  his  realm  of  sdentifio 
disclosureB,  that  the  fact  ii  "so-and-so,"  but 
he  has  to  add,  "  How  it  is  so,  I  caimot  telL" 
The  profound  theologian,  St.  Augustine,  aski^ 
*' Where  is  evil,  or  whence  comes  it^  since 
God  the  Good  has  created  all  things  t"  A 
Quaker  poet  replies : 

**  No  victory  comes  of  all  oar  strife ; 

From  all  we  g^^'asp,  the  meaning  slips ; 
The  Sphinx  sits  at  the  gate  of  life. 
With  the  old  question  on  her  awful  lipa." 

BixB  mmmd  I  Yer.  4.  This  ruin  stands  six 
mUes  south-west  of  Hillah,  ie.,  six  miles  from 
the  Euphrates.  Nebuchadnessar's  inscription 
has  been  found,  in  which  he  says  that  he  built 
it  on  the  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  BabeL  Smith 
reads  an  Assyrian  fragment  of  writing  in 
columns  to  this  effisct — that  the  wickedness  of 
men  caused  the  gods  to  overthrow  the  tower ; 
that  what  they  built  in  the  day  God  overthrew 
in  Uie  night ;  and  that  in  His  anger  He  scat- 
tered them  abroad,  and  oonf  used  their  counsel. 
It  ii  remarkable  that  the  Jews  have  a  tradition 
that  fire  and  earthq^uake  were  agencies  of  its 
ruin.  Certainly  it  is  rent  in  two  nearly  the 
whole  way  down,  and  bears  traces  of  fire. 
Rawlinson  says  that  it  consisted  of  seven 
stages  of  brickwork  of  different  colours^  as 
black,  orange,  red,  gold  platin^^,  etc.  Bochart 
says  that  fire  from  heaven  split  it  through  to 
its  foundation.  From  the  fact  that  the  angles 
face  the  cardinal  points,  it  is  evident  that  tho 
temple  towers  were  used  for  astronomical  ob- 
servation, to  gase  upon 

"  That  wondrous  blase ;  ten  thousand  trembling 
fires, 
And  dancing  lusta'es,  where  the  unsteady  eye^ 
Restless  and  dazzled,  wanders  unconflned 
O'er  all  this  field  of  glories."— Sar6cMi^ 

Tongae  Tower  \  Yer.  6.  The  building  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  was  so  wonderful  an  event  in  itself, 
and  produced  such  an  event  upon  the  human 
race,  that,  if  it  was  a  fact  and  not  a  myth, 
one  would  expect  its  leading  incidents  to  be 
preserved  with  gp'cat  tenacity  in  primeval 
traditions.  And  such  is  the  case.  The  narra- 
tive in  Gen.  xL  is  briel^  but  graphic  It 
contains  a  number  of  striking  partioiilan^  saoh 
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m  baflding  with  Iniok,  the  me  of  bitumen  for 
mfjhu^  the  dte  of  the  tower,  the  name  of  the 
l^aoe,  and  the  diipenion  of  mankind  &om  ^X^tX 
eentnl  region.  (2)  But  for  that  brief  record, 
it  ii  doabtful  whether  man  would  erer  have 
dreamt  of  explurationa  there.  Now,  Uie 
Sariptnre  narratiTe  hae  not  only  given  the  kej 
to  where  the  hidden  treasure  may  be,  and  to 
what  the  hidden  treasure  may  prove,  but  it 
has  originated  and  whetted  the  keen  eoientifio 
appetite  for  exploration  there.  Thus  the  ruine 
of  thtt  ** Tongue  Tower**  (Barsippa)  have  been 
found,  with  inaoriptiona  recording  the  ain  of 
the  people,  their  uuiiing  to  build  the  tower, 
the  anger  of  God,  the  confuaion  of  their  apeeoh, 
and  the  acattering  of  the  people.  And  the 
awestruck  apectator  hears  from  their  broken, 
Toioeleas  lips  that — 

'"Bven  as  from  man  his  future  doom  proceeds^ 

80  nations  riss  or  fall,  according  to  their 

dMds.**  ^Southe^. 

Worid-Erill  Ver.  6.  (1)  According  to 
Scripture^  moral  and  physical  evil  has  intruded 
into  our  world.  We  have  traces  of  it  before 
man  was  created,  in  the  ^1  of  angelic  beings 
who  are  ready  to  tempt  Adam  and  Ere.  From 
the  very  day  when  man  fell,  we  have  a  contest 
going  OD  in  oar  world.  We  do  not  aasert,  with 
some  of  our  older  divines,  that  pain  and  death 
eame  upon  the  lower  animals  because  Adam 
lelL  But  it  is  a  noticeable  fact,  pointed  out 
by  HcCosh,  that  death  has  reiguMi  all  along 
nnoo  living  beings  appeared,  even  over  those 
who  have  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression,  on  that  earth  on  which 
man  has  sinned.  Our  world  is  thus  of  a  piece 
in  itsell^  and  its  history  is  oonsiatent  through- 
out. Our  whole  experience  testifies  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  historical  record.  (2)  It 
does  not  startle  ua,  therefore,  to  read  the  Divine 
statement  from  the  lips  of  Jehovah-Jesus  in 
the  Btemal  Trinity,  thai,  once  started  on  a 
career  of  God-defiance,  the  Babel-builders 
would  go  on  to  deeper  depths  of  viciousness. 
Their  power  to  increase  in  evil  was  greater  on 
account  of  their  being  able  to  converse  in  one 
language ;  therefore,  the  Divine  goodness  and 
gentleness  of  the  Speaker — the  Lord  Jesus, 
who  ever  represents  these  features  in  the 
Btemal  Trinitv — ia  manifeat  in  the  decision 
•omc  to^  that  the  one  language  should  be  split 
up  into  various  streams  flowing  over  the  world 
of  humanity.  It  was  Infinite  wiadom  and  love 
taming  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  to  good 
ftcconnt— bringing,  ao  to  apeak,  good  out  of 
•viL 

*  Bound  everr  thom  in  the  flesh  there  twineth 
Bomo  wreath  of  softening  bloom." 

Divlna  Qrdar  In  Comfiudoii  I  Ver.  7. 
(1)  The  confusion  of  tongues  was  not  at  ran- 
dom. It  was  a  systematic  distribution  of  lan- 
guages for  the  purpose  of  a  ayatematic  diatri- 
Dution  of  man  in  emigration.  The  dispersion 
was  orderly,  the  diflluenoei  of  tongue  corres- 


ponding to  the  diflbrencee  of  race.  By  thoss 
were  the  Gentiles  divided  in  their  lands,  eveqr* 
one  after  hia  tongue,  after  their  families  m 
their  nations.  (2)  From  the  earliest  period 
there  has  been  manifested,  in  the  history  of 
•dentiflo  progress,  an  invincible  faith  among 
scientifio  men  that  the  facts  of  nature  are 
capable  of  being  arranged  in  conformity  with 
laws  of  geometry  and  algebra.  In  other  words^ 
all  have  a  profound  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  what  Argyll  calls  <*The  reign  of  law,"  i.e^ 
order  in  the  midst  of  apparent  confusion  and 
aimleasnesa.  (8)  There  ia  no  illogical  course 
in  arguing  that  those  who  believe  in  God  as 
the  Creator  of  order  in  nature  have  a  right  to 
conclude  that  He  preserves  the  same  older  in 
history.  The  cataclysms  in  nature  have  an 
order  and  object ;  why  not  then  the  catas- 
trophes of  history?  There  is  Divine  order  in 
the  midst  of  historical  confusion,  aa  pnlpable 
and  manifest  aa  in  that  of  science.  Looking 
back  upon  the  pathway  which  history  haa 
trodden,  we, can  perceive  traces  of  design — 
powerful  evidences  of  an  Infinite  aim— order 
in  the  midst  of  confusion.  Over  the  wheels  of 
history,  as  over  the  wheels  in  Bxekiel's  sublime 
vision,  is  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the 
C^ry  of  the  LokL 

*  Te  nations,  bend,  in  reverence  bond. 
Ye  monarohs  wait  His  nod. 
And  bid  the  choral  song  ssoend 
To  celebrate  your  God."— VFMHi 

Lugoagt-LesMinl  Vor.  7.  (1)  It  has 
beon  reached  that  certain  medicines  are  ad- 
ministered to  produce  one  disease,  or  unnatural 
condition  of  the  system,  in  order  to  remove 
another.  The  eyil,  says  Maomillan,  which  has 
deranged  the  body,  in  many  instances  can  only 
be  cured  by  another  evil  that  will  temporarily 
derange  it.  A  very  popular  mode  of  taking 
the  pain  out  of  a  bum  la  to  expose  the  injured 
part  as  long  aa  poasible  to  the  fire.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  only  safe  way  of  restoring 
animation  to  a  froat-bitten  limb  is  by  robbing 
it  with  snow,  or  putting  it  in  ice-cold  water. 
It  is  the  bitter  medicine  of  honMBopathy  and 
allopathy — speaking  generally — ^whieh  cures 
the  bitter  disease.  May  it  not  be  so  in  the 
Divine  healing  of  ain-aick  humanity?  The 
confounding  of  the  language  at  Babel  is  gen»> 
rally  and  rightly  regarded  as  a  punishment  for 
man's  pride.  But  the  error  lies  in  limiting 
this  aa  the  only  assig^ble  reason  why  Jehovah 
administered  the  nauseous  draught.  The 
"tongue  travail"  of  humanity  in  all  ages  has 
provMl  a  mediGine— bitter,  if  vou  like,  but  still 
a  medidne.  Here  homosopathy  and  allopathy 
meet  and  fraternise.  We  aee  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  Great  and  Good  Physician  ad- 
ministering the  bitter  draught  of  confusion,  in 
order  that  the  tongue  may  recover  its  original 
purity. 

''The  Last  Day  only,  all  God's  plan  revealing, 
Shall  teach  ns  what  we  owe 
To  these  blessed  remedies,  thus  concealing 
Thenselveo  in  marks  of  woe." 
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Shinar  Sand  I  Yer.  8.  The  rery  garden  of 
Aaiii,  it  hftH  lost  much  of  itsglory.  More  than  half 
the  plain  is  a  dry  desert;  though  onoe  it  waa 
made  fruitful  hy  being  watered  all  over.  The 
people  dug  canals  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
IHgris,  and  from  these  other  little  branch 
canals,  till  the  whole  country  was  ooyered 
with  them,  and  every  part  watered  abundantly. 
Then  it  was  all  one  garden  of  cultivation  ;  ftdl 
of  people  and  great  cities—rich  in  grains  and 
fruits — and  everywhere  grown  with  palm  treea. 
Now  it  is  all  a  desert.  All  over  it  you  can  see 
the  remains  of  old  canals  and  watercourses 
which  once  made  it  fruitful.  The  lines  of 
embankment  sometimes  look  like  ranges  of 
low  hills  from  their  size.  Where  it  is  not  a 
sandy  desert  the  country  is  in  great  part  a 
reedy  marsh,  where  the  rivers  have  broken 
from  their  natural  beds,  and  overflowed  great 
tracts  of  land.  The  marBhes  are  almost  up  to 
the  walls  of  Bagdad — and  growing  worse  from 
year  to  year ;  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and 
pools  of  water  :  silent  teachers  of  the  great 
truth  that— 

**  When  nations  go  astray,  from  age  to  age 
The  crffeota  remain — a  fatal  heritage." 

HMthan  Tbfttmoiiyl  Yer.  8.  ''Until  a 
few  years  back,"  Rawiinson  remarks,  *'  there 
waa  no  confirmation  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great." 
Now,  however,  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  on  it 
by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  much  more  of  the  earlier  part 
of  Genesis  will  be  found  in  these  Chaldean 
texts.  Fragmenta  have  been  found  of  the 
account  of  the  CSreation,  and  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  these  are  only  parts  of  a  series  of  historiee, 
giving  full  accounts  of  these  early  periods. 
The  fragments^  however,  relating  to  the  Tower 
of  Babel  are  unfortunately  very  scanty.  They 
confirm  the  statements  of  Greek  writers,  ao- 
oording  to  which  the  Babylonians  related  that 
the  gods  destroyed  the  tower  by  winds. 

"  Fools,  and  blind  1  When,  planned  by  Baalim, 
The  dty  of  confusion  reard  its  brow 
Towarda  heaven,  a  whiaper  of  God'a  Toioe 

perplez'd 
Hie  builders'  language  and  their  works  at 

once."  ^BiehertUUi. 

Babd  Bane  and  Btonliigl  Ver.  9.  We 
have  I.  Bcme. — This  lies  in  (1)  Human  Pride  ; 
(2)  Human  Passion  ;  and  (8)  Human  Pre- 
sumption. II.  BUtting. — This  lies  in  (1) 
Divine  Power ;  (2)  Divine  Purpose  ;■  and  (8) 
Divine  Prevision.  The  cause  of  the  division 
of  languages  lies  in  an  operation  wrought  upon 
the  human  mtncf,  by  which  the  original  unity, 
thought,  feeling,  and  will  was  broken  up.  The 
one  primitive  lang^iage,  Fausset  thinks,  is  now 
lost*«-<li8per8ed  amid  the  various  tongues  which 
have  severally  appropriated  its  fragmenta — 
about  to  rise  again  with  re-nnited  parts  in  a 
Bew  and  heavenly  form,  when  Jehovah  will 
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torn  to  the  people  a  pure  language,  that  they 
may  all  eou  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah  to 
serve  Him  (see  Zeph.  iii.  9)  with  one  con 
sent.  And  the  Lord,  says  Zechariah,  shall 
be  King  over  all  the  earth.  In  that  day  there 
shall  be  one  Lord,  and  His  name  one. 

''Gh>d  reigneth,  and  the  earth  ia  gladl  her 

large,  self-conscious  heart, 
A  glowing  tide  of  life  and  joy  pours  through 

each  quickened  part ; 
The  very  gtona  *Bo9annah  *  oryy^MaemUlam, 

DiTlne-Deaigii  I  Yer.  9.  (1)  Most  persons 
have  seen  the  beautiful  "Venus*  Flower 
Basket."  It  is  now  somewhat  common  in 
museums  and  private  collections ;  but  few, 
perhaps,  have  minutely  examined  its  structure. 
This  structure,  so  marvellous  in  the  mechanical 
and  SBsthetio  principles  embodied  in  it,  is  the 
skeleton  of  a  sponge — a  soft,  slimy,  almost 
structureless  creature,  which  we  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  in  as  a  veritable  auimaL  Yet  it  ia 
the  law  of  thia  creature— developed  from  a 
little  oval  or  sac-like  germ,  destitute  of  all 
trace  of  the  subsequent  structures — to  produce 
this  wonderful  framework.  No  sane  mind| 
Dawson  remarks,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
action  of  a  Creative  Intelligence,  or  dedara 
that  all  ia  due  to  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms.  (2)  As  students  of  nature  thus  reason 
and  oonclude  from  nature's  phenomena  re- 
oorded  in  geological  strata,  so  the  students  of 
theology  have  a  right  to  argue  and  maintain 
from  history's  phases  detailed  in  the  strata  of 
Scripture,  that  there  ia  Divine  design.  And 
thi8  even  in  the  oonfusion  of  BabeL  The 
scattering  of  the  human  race  from  the  central 
home  of  Eden  has  produced  singular  results ; 
a  growth  of  resalts  so  intricate  and  exquisitely 
unique,  that  we  are  practically  shut  up  to  the 
oondusion  that  history,  as  nature,  is  under  the 
moulding  hand  of  God,  who  doeth  all  after  the 
counsel  of  His  own  wilL 

**  Oh,  look  with  pity  down 
On  erring,  guilty  man  ;  not  in  Thy  names 
Of  terror  clad ;  not  with  those  terrors  ann'd 
That  monstrous  Babel  felt,  when  fear  struok 

dumb 
The  soattered  nationa  of  the  race  of  Ham.** 

Babel  I  Yer.  9.  TraveUer  after  traveller 
oonfesses  the  overpowering  sensation  of  reve- 
rential awe  which  possesses  the  mind  when 
contemplating  the  extent  and  magnitude  of 
the  ruins.  The  gprey  osiers  growing  on  the 
river  deepen  the  dreariness  of  the  scene,  like 
flags  of  distress  on  a  ainking  vessel;  while 
the  majestic  reed-lined  stream,  wandering 
aolitary  amid  the  mase,  seems  to  murmur 
something  about  the  time  when  these  ruins 
were  giant  palaces  and  towers,  and  when  thii 
dreary  solitude  was  the  abode  of  gay  and 
thoughtlesa  crowds  set  on  universal  empire. 
The  meditative  mind — amid  such  mouldered 
and  mouldering  piles — reads  more  plainly  than 
ever  a  sentiment  which  is  true  alike  of  indi- 
vidoals,  cities,  and  empires,  "Be  sore  yoar 
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iin  win  find  yon  oat**    Like  the  buildera  of 
Babel,  w  are  prone  to  qiutff  the  cup  of  pride ; 
therefore  their  fate  oautiona  iia  of  the  danger 
of  aadi  a  oourM. 
"We  fain  would  eat  the  fruit  that  ia  forbidden. 

Not  heeding  what  Qod  saith  I 
Bat  bj  these  flaming  cherubim  we're  ohidden 

Lest  we  should  pluck  our  death." 

BabdandPttntecoftl  Yer.  9.(1)  That  day 
when  the  cloven  tongues  came  down,  and  the 
first  misaionaries  of  Jesus  spoke  suddenly  in 
many  languages,  was  the  beginning  of  a  work 
which  will  neTer  stop  until  the  Gospel  has 
made  all  men  pne  again — one  in  heart  and 
hope— one  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
''We  do  not  mean,"  says  Green,  "that  the 
Gospel  teaches  all  men  the  same  language; 
though  it  is  true  that  there  are  some  words 
which  the  Gospel  carries  to  erery  land  and 
people  and  tongue."  (2).  A  Hindu  and  a  New 
Zealiinder  met  upon  the  deck  of  a  missionary 
ihip.  They  had  both  been  converted  from 
their  haathemsm,  and  were  brothers  in  Christ. 


But  they  could  not  speak  to  each  other.  Tliey 
pointed  to  their  Bibles,  shook  hands,  and 
smiled  in  one  another's  faces  ;  that  was  all  they 
could  do  apparently.  At  last  a  happy  thought 
occurred  to  the  Hindu.  With  sudden  joy,  he 
exclaimed,  "Hallelujah  1"  The  New  Zea- 
lander,  in  delight,  cried  out,  "  Amen  I  **  (3) 
Those  two  wordfs  not  found  in  their  own  old 
heathen  tongues,  but  given  to  them  by  the 
Gospel,  were  to  them  the  beginning  again  of 
"one  language  and  one  speech."  In  the 
Patmos  vision  of  the  harpers  by  the  glassy 
sea,  we  have  the  song  of  the  mighty  multitude 
of  the  redeemed  from  every  kindred  and 
people,  and  nation  and  tongue,  in  one  united 
Church.  It  is  a  harmony  of  exultant  praise  over 
the  realisation  of  the  louged-for  unity  of  God's 
people.  "  The  holy  Church  throughout  all  the 
world  doth  acknowledge  Thee;  Allelujahl** 
(Rer.  XT.) 

'*  Melodious  language,  wherein  erery  thought 
Finds  utterance,o'erspreading  theclrdingglobe^ 
A  language  worthy  of  the  sons  of  God." 


OHAPTEEXn. 

Obitioal  Notbs.— flrofW  the  Lord  lutd  nid]  More  literallTthis  may  read,  **  The  lard  Moidt** 
and  may  refer  to  a  call  to  leare  Haran,  and  not  to  that  whicn  Abram  received  in  Ur,  of  which 
Stephen  speaks  in  Acu  vii.  2,  and  which  was  a  short  time  previous  {Jacobui).  —Abram]  Bed, 
High  fMit  a  distinguished  progenitor  of  a  race.— Get  fhee  out]  Heb.  Oo  for  thystHf.  The 
command  was  pre-eminently  to  him  and  for  his  advantage  ;  though  others  were  not  excluded,  as 
the  history  shows. — Of  thy  OOlintiy]  The  fatherland,  the  land  of  Mesopotamia,  as  it  embraoed 
both  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  and  Haran  (Lange), — And  from  thy  Undred]  Alford  renders  "  the 
pUtM  rf  iky  luik,^  such  being  the  general  meaning  of  this  word.  Still,  in  other  places,  it 
plainly  signifies  iindr^  (Gen.  xliii.  7  ;  Esther  riiL  6),  and  this  is  the  probable  meaning  here. 
Abram's kindred  would  be  the  Chaldaic  descendants  of  Shem. — From  thy  father's  hooM]  Terah 
and  his  family  (Gen.  xL  81,  82).— 8.  And  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing]  Ueb,  Be  Hum  a  bleaing. 
He  is  to  be  not  merely  a  subject  of  blessing,  hut  a  medium  of  blesHing  to  others.  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  And  the  Lord  here  confers  on  Abram  the  delightful  prerogative 
of  dispensing  good  to  others  (Murphy).— 3,  And  curse  him  that  cursetli  thee]  ffeb.  Those  thai 
make  light  of  thee  wiU  I  cur»e.  The  verb  signifies  to  treat  as  vile,  worthless,  or  contemptible. 
This  is  included  in  cursing,  which  is  the  imprecation  of  eril.— In  fhee  shall  all  tlM  funilies  of 
tho  oarth  be  Mesaad].  These  words  have  given  occasion  for  much  contention  on  the  part  of 
rationalist  interoreters.  Knobel,  who  is  the  best  example  of  them,  would  understand  them, 
that  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  Uess  with  (or,  in)  thee^  «.&,  wish  themselves  blessed  in— 
by  the  example  of — Abraham ;  wish  for  themselves  blessedness  like  his.  This  rendering  he 
defends  by  chapter  xlviii.  20,  **  In  thee  thaU  lerael  bless,  saying,  God  make  thee  as  £phraim 
and  Manssseh."  The  objection  to  this  is  that  the  verb  is  in  the  passive  voice,  not  bUts, 
but  be  bleseed.  On  such  a  nutter  we  may  further  remark  that  we  may  well  leave  the  New 
Testament  writers,  to  whom  Hebrew  was  familiar,  to  decide  for  us  which  of  the  senses  should 
prevail.  And  this  has  been  plainly  and  emphatically  done.  See  Acts  iii.  25 ;  Gal.  iii.  8, 14. 
Notice  that  literally  the  expression  is,  '*  all  the  families  of  the  ground,'*  so  that  the  blessing  is 
an  echo  of  the  primal  curse  [Alford), — 4.  And  Lot  went  with  him]  Kurts  understands  that 
**  God  had  not  intended  that  Lot  should  join  Abram  on  bis  journey.  This  (he  says)  is  sufficiently 
manifest  from  his  later  history.  But  God  allowed  it,  probably,  from  condescension  to  Abraham's 
attachment  to  his  family."  It  would  be  more  strictly  proper  to  say  that,  as  the  narrative 
presents  it.  Lot  Joined  the  company  of  his  own  prompting,  and  not  by  Divine  command,  as  in 
the  case  of  Abram.  It  was,  tlierefore,  upon  his  own  responsibility  (/ocodta).— BeYenty  and  five 
yoan  old]  Abram's  age  at  the  second  stage  of  his  journey  is  now  mentioned.  Hence  we  can 
determine  that  he  departed  from  Ur  fire  years  before. — 6.  All  their  snbstanoe  that  they  had 
gaitliortd]    ffeb,  AU  their  gain  which  they  had  gained.    A  term  descriptive  of  property,  whether 
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in  money,  o&tUe,  or  anj  other  kind  of  poMessions. — And  tli0  8onl8  th»j  had  gotten  In  Hama] 
Beb,  And  th€  aouU  which  they  did  {<fr  made).  Nepheshy  here  used,  denotes  oollectiyely  th« 
jMrtOfW  (seirantB)  taken  with  them  from  Unran — as  in  Esek.  xxvii.  18.  The  Sej4,  renden  it 
woffcuf  y^vxn^t  every  souL  The  Terb  to  do,  or  maJt«,  here  used,  is  rendered  by  the  Sept. 
mentffoirrOf  acquired — aa  Deut.  viii.  17  ;  Gen.  i.  12.  The  Chald,  renders,  **  All  the  souls  he  had 
subdued  unto  the  law."  Some  understand  it,  therefore,  of  pruselytes  made  to  the 
true  religion  from  among  the  heatben  at  Haran.  But  the  general  sense  which  best 
suits  the  context  is  that  of  bond-9erva>nt»,  which  Abram  had  acquired.  These  were  gotten 
commonly  by  conquest,  or  by  money.  Here  it  seems  to  be  the  latter  {Jacobut), — Qotten] 
Strictly,  moae,  descriptiye  of  the  gain  in  slsTes,  male  and  female  (Lange),  Kot  only  gotten,  as 
secular  property,  but  had  macie  obedient  to  the  law  of  the  true  God  ( H'orcftioortA). — 6.  The  pl&oe 
of  Slohem]  Some  understand  the  expression  as  meaning  the  neigbbourbood  of  Sichem  ;  others, 
of  the  site  where  it  afterwards  stood — speaking  by  way  of  anticipation.  Most  expositors  regard 
the  words,  "tbe  place  of,'*  as  redundant — the  place  Sichem.  It  may  more  likely  mean  ''town 
or  YillHge  of  Shechem."  At  the  time  of  Jacob  s  arrival  here,  after  sojourning  in  Mesopotamia, 
Shechem  was  a  Hivite  city,  of  which  Hamor,  Shechem*s  father,  was  chief  man.  And  it  was  at 
this  time  that  Jacob  purchased  from  him  **  the  parcel  of  ground"  (of  the  field)  which  be  gave  to 
his  son  Joseph,  where  was  Jacob's  well  (John  iv.  6).  The  name  means  **  thoulder"  or  '* ridge** 
(/oeo&tts.)  Shechem  was  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Palestine. — Plain  of  Moreh]  The  rugged 
and  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  seems  to  forbid  the  idea  of  any  "  plain  **  existing  there. 
The  best  authorities  render  the  JTied.  alion  Moreh,"  the  oak  of  Moreh."  The  name  may  have  been 
deriyed  from  its  owner  or  planter.  Oako,  from  their  great  size  and  durability,  would  be  convenient 
as  landmarks  in  those  early  ages.  They  were  also  a  meeting>place  for  the  performance  of  religious 
rites. — ^And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land]  This  notice  was  most  probably  added  to  show 
that  the  land  was  not  empty  at  that  time,  but  that  the  subsequent  promise  implied  a  displace- 
ment of  inhabitants  then  in  possession.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  such  a  notice ; 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  an  interpolation  of  later  date 
than  the  narrative  itself  (Afford),  These  words  note  the  great  obstacle  Abram  had  to 
contend  with.  '*  The  author  of  Genesis  eyinoes  in  this  clause  his  knowledge  of  the  Canaanites, 
premupposes  their  nature  and  character  to  be  known  in  such  a  way  as  a  late  writer 
oould  not  do"  {Jaeobui).^!,  And  the  Lord  appeared  nnto  Abram]  This  remarkable 
phrase  first  occurs  here.  We  know  not  in  what  manner  Gk>d  appeared  to  Abram,  but  in  some 
way  he  felt  that  Gbd  spoke  to  him.  "  The  possibility  of  God  appearing  to  man  is  antecedently 
undeniable.  The  fact  of  His  having  done  so  prores  the  possibility.  On  the  mode  of  His  doing 
this  it  is  vain  for  us  to  speculate^'  {Murphy),-~XJnio  thy  seed]  Not  nnto  thee.  To  Abram 
himself  " He  ^ave  none  inheritance  in  it  ;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on"  (Acts  Tii.  6) 
{MwTphjf). — WSl  I  giTO  this  land]  God  at  first  signified  His  purpose  of  merely  shovnng  to 
Abram  a  distant  land  in  which  he  was  to  sojourn  ;  he  now  speaks  of  giving  it,  but  not  immediately 
to  himself,  but  to  bis  seed  ;  doubtless  for  a  further  trial  of  his  faith  (Bush). — And  there  bnilded 
he  an  altar  nnto  the  Lord]  In  Shechem,  as  Jacob  did  afterwards  (Gen.  xxiii.  20).  Thus,  by 
means  of  a  religious  act,  he  assumed  the  proprietorship  of  the  land.  The  sanctuary  stood  here 
in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  1,  25,  26),  and  the  law  was  proclaimed  with  blessings  from 
Qerizim,  and  curses  from  Ebal  (Deut.  xxvii.  12 ;  Josh.  yiii.  S8-35).  Here,  also,  Joshua  gave  his 
parting  counsels  to  the  people  (Josh.  xxiv.  1,  25). — 8.  And  he  remored  from  thence  nnto  a 
monntain]  ITeft.  motwlaintoardt — ^indicating  the  nature  of  the  district,  and  not  any  particular 
mountain.  A  similar  expression  in  Gen.  xix.  80. — Bethel]  This  name  signifies  *'  house  of  God." 
At  this  time  the  place  was  called  Lux,  and  did  not  become  Bethel  until  so  named  by  Jacob  after 
his  vision  (Qeu,  xxviiL  19).  "  It  does  not  appear  that  any  town  was  ever  built  on  the  precise 
spot  to  which  Jacob  gave  this  name ;  but  the  appellation  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
adjacent  city  of  Luk,  which  thus  became  the  historical  Bethel.  Modem  researches  hare  not 
been  able  clearly  to  identify  the  site  of  this  ancient  city ;  but  there  is  a  ruined  village  and 
monastery  about  eighteen  miles  south  of  Nablous  or  Shechem,  and  north  of  Jerusalem, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  indicate  very  nearly  the  spot "  (Bvah)— On,  the  west]  JSTeft. 
^from  the  eea,**  or  eeawturd.  The  expression  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was 
the  western  boundary  of  Canaan.  In  the  same  way,  **  the  desert "  is  used  for  "  the  south  "  (Psa. 
Ixxv.  0,  where  "from  the  south  "  is  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  '*  from  the  desert.*' — Hai]  Heb. 
The  Ai.  The  word  means,  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  H  represents  the  Heb.  definite  article.  It 
was  a  royal  city  of  Canaan,  and  was  the  first  taken  by  the  Israelites  after  the  passage  of  thu 
Jordan  (Josh.  yii.  3,  4,  5).  The  exact  site  is  not  known.— Called  npon  tlli  name  of  the  Lord] 
As  "  Jehovah."— 9.  And  Abram  jonxneyed,  going  on  still  towards  the  Sonth]  Heb.  **  He  broke 
up  his  encampment,  goin^c  and  pulling  up  southwards."  Thus  he  advanced  from  place  to  place 
by  degrees,  according  to  the  customs  of  nomadic  life  ;  but  his  general  direction  was  southwards. 
Tine  Uci  is  noticed  in  Heb.  xi.  10. — 10.  A  famine  in  the  land]  The  frequent  famines  are  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  early  times,  and  of  uncivilised  lands.  Egypt  as  a  rich  and  fruitful 
land  was  even  then  a  refuge  from  famine,  as  it  was  in  the  history  of  Jacob  (Zange),  Egypt 
being  annually  watered  by  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  and  not  depending  on  rains  for  the 
Cfops,  was  the  great  grain-grrowing  region,  and  com  could  be  found  there  whenfiunine  prevailed 
hk  the  adjoining  country  (Jaeobut). — 11.  He  said  nnto  Sarai]  Thus  to  maintain  the  pretence 
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that  she  waa  bis  aister  waa  a  aettletl  matter  between  them. — A  fair  woman]  Heh.  *<  Fair 
of  aspect*'  (Sept.),  "Of  fair  countennnce."  *<  I'he  origiaal  implies  fairneaa  of  complexiou, 
and  one  therefore  likely  tt>  attract  the  attention  of  the  darker  coloured  Egyptians  "  {Buih). 
— 18.  Say,  I  pray  thee]  Heb.  **  Say  now  " — a  word  not  indicating  time,  but  request  and 
entreaty.  This  word  is  used  with  a  similar  meaning  in  EngliAli. — Hy  BOul  shall  live  beoanM 
of  thee]  Ueh,  napsiti — a  word  often  nsed  for  the  person,  or  individual  life.  Here,  the  meaning 
evidently  is,  "  My  life  thuU  be  i<ptired  beciuise  of  thte.'*  16.  Pharaoh]  Not  a  personal 
name,  but  a  title  common  to  all  the  kings  of  Egypt,  like  that  of  Csesiir  among  the  Kmnans. 
And  commended  her  before  Pharaoh.]  "  M.>dern  travellers  speak  in  a  similar  way  of  Oriental 
kings,  who  incorporate  into  their  harems  tiie  beautiful  women  of  their  land  iu  a  perfectly 
arbitrary  way  "  {Kfwbd).  "  The  recognition  of  Sarah's  beauty  is  more  easily  explained,  if  we 
take  into  riew  that  the  Egyptian  women,  although  not  so  dark  a  complexion  as  the  Nubians  or 
Ethiopians,  were  yet  of  a  darker  shade  than  the  Asiatics.  The  women  of  high  rank  were  usually 
represented  upon  the  monuments  in  lighter  shades  for  the  purpose  of  fl  ittery  '*  {Hewjitenberg). 
— 16.  Entreated  Abram  well  for  her  sake]  Heb.,  **  Did  good  to  Abram  for  her  sake  " — bestowed 
upon  him  many  favours  and  giftK.  Sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he  asses,  and  menservants,  and  maid- 
servants, and  she  asses,  and  camels]  For  '*  she  asses"  the  Septuagiut  has  mules.  '*  The  presents 
are  much  the  same  as  the  items  of  the  patriarchal  wealtii  given  ehsewhere  ifi.g,,  Gen.  xxir.  25, 
xxziii.  15 ;  Job  L  8,  zlii.  12).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  these  enumerations  we  nowhere  find 
horses  mentioned,  titongh  tiiey  were  the  ))ride  of  Egypt "  (^/onf). — 17.  Plagued  Pharaoh  and 
his  house  with  great  plagues]  Heb.,  **  Beat  him  with  great  Htrokes  or  blows."  We  know  not 
what  was  the  nature  of  these  chastisements,  but  they  were  evidently  of  such  a  nature  as  to  guard 
Sarai  fn>m  injury  (Gen.  xx.  4,  6).  Josephus  says  that  the  cause  of  these  plagues  was  rereaied  to 
Piiarauh  by  the  priests. — 20.  And  they  sent  him  away]  Tlie  term  implies  that  he  was  provided 
with  an  houi>urable  escort  to  eu«ure  his  bafe  departure  from  Egypt.  "  The  original  term  is  ofteu 
used  for  that  kind  of  sending  or  conveying  away  which  is  marked  by  peculiar  tokens  of  honour 
and  respect,  as  when  a  guest  is  accompanied  at  his  departure  to  some  distance  by  his  host  aod  a 
party  of  friends  "  {£u$h). 

MAIN  HOMILBTIOS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.—Veru»\'Z. 

The  Call  of  Abraham. 

The  last  chapter  dealt  with  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  and  thus  furnished  the 
elements  of  a  universal  history.  In  this  chapter  that  history  is  contracted  and 
becomes  national.  It  is  not  the  design  of  Scripture  to  record  the  famous  deeds 
of  all  men  everywhere,  to  trace  the  development  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world, 
but  rather  to  unfold  the  spiritual  dealings  of  God  with  the  race.  The  sacred 
historian,  therefore^  after  marking  the  downward  tendency  of  mankind,  now 
calls  attention  to  a  man  on  whom  God's  light  had  shined,  who  was  to  be  the 
only  hope  of  a  world  which  had  well  nigh  perished  in  the  ruins  of  its  corruption. 
God  chooses  Abraham  that  He  might  make  him  a  worthy  ancestor  of  the  children 
of  faith,  and  the  founder  of  a  nation  by  means  of  which  he  was  to  illustrate  the 
ways  of  His  providence  and  grace.  The  knowledge  of  God  had  well  nigh 
perished  from  the  world,  and  the  call  of  Abraham  was  a  spiritual  revival — a 
fresh  starting-place  in  the  religious  history  of  mankind.  In  the  call  of  Abraham, 
we  may  observe — 

1.  That  it  was  manifestly  Divine.  The  patriarch  did  not  by  study  and  medi- 
tation discover  the  coui-se  of  duty  which  he  afterwards  obeyed.  The  idea  did 
not  arise  in  his  own  mind,  but  was  suggested  to  him  from  a  source  purely  Divine. 
St.  Stephen  says  that  ''The  God  of  glory  appeared  unto  our  father  Abraham." 
There  was  some  visible  manifestation  of  the  Divine  glory,  and  an  authentic  voice 
was  heard.  Since  the  last  recorded  communication  from  heaven,  422  years  had 
passed  away,  and  now  God  speaks  again  to  Abraham.  This  call  could  not 
have  been  an  illusion,  for — 1.  To  obey  it,  he  gave  up  aU  thai  was  dear 
and  precious  to  him  in  the  world.  He  gave  up  country,  home,  friends, 
and  entered  upon  an  untried  path,  committing  himself  to  unknown  chances. 
He  could  not  have  made  such  a  sacrifice  without  a  sufficient  reason.  The 
early  Christians  submitted  to  persecution,  even  unto  death,  because  thej 
knew  that  the  alleged  facts  of  their  religion  were  true.      The  conduct  it 
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Abraham  can  onlj  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  acted  upon  a  real  commoni- 
cation  from  God,  and  not  from  an  impression.  2.  The  course  of  eonduei  he 
followed  could  not  be  of  human  suggestion,  Abraham  was  not  driven  from  his 
conutrj  by  adverse  circumstances,  or  attracted  bj  the  promise  of  plenty  else- 
where. He  might  have  followed  the  usual  policy  of  the  world,  and  made  the 
best  of  things  as  they  are.  But  he  left  a  condition  which  would  then  be  con- 
sidered as  prosperous,  and  cheerfully  accepted  whatever  trials  might  await  him. 
The  whole  of  his  character  and  destiny  were  changed.  Natural  causes 
cannot  account  for  so  sudden  and  marked  a  change.  The  '^word''  of  God 
alone  has  power  like  this.  An  ignorant  idolater  cannot  be  turned  to  the 
ways  of  true  religion,  and  a  life  of  faith,  without  the  operation  of  a  Divine 
power.  Flesh  and  blood  could  not  have  revealed  this  to  Abraham.  3.  T/ie 
history  of  tlie  Church  confirms  the  fact  thai  the  caU  was  Divine.  The  Christian 
Church  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  Jewish,  with  added  light  and  fresh 
blessings.  That  Church  must  have  had  an  origin  in  the  dim  past,  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  fact  of  its  existence.  If  the  world  had  lapsed  into  idolatry  this 
new  spiritual  nation  could  not  have  arisen,  unless  God  had  raised  up  a  founder 
for  it — a  new  centre  around  which  He  could  gather  a  chosen  people.  The 
Church  can  be  traced  back  to  the  grey  morning  of  history  in  which  one  great 
figure  appears,  which  shines  through  all  the  succeeding  ages,  and  still  will  shine 
until  the  course  of  man  on  earth  is  run.  The  blessings  which  the  Church  has 
enjoyed,  and  still  shall  enjoy,  throughout  all  time,  are  the  blessings  which  God 
promised  to  Abraham.  The  Church  of  God  is  a  fad,  and  something  strange 
and  unusual  must  have  happened  in  the  past  history  of  the  world  to  account  for 
it.  The  name  of  Abraham  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  as  delivered  in  the  New  Testament,  that  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  reality 
of  his  history  would  go  very  far  towards  destroying  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Christian  believers  now  do  but  repeat  the  history  of  this 
patriarch,  for  they  are  all  called  of  God,  as  was  Abraham. 

IL  It  demanded  great  sacrifices.  Upon  tiie  Divine  call  Abraham  was  not 
immediately  rewarded  with  temporal  blessings.  Appearances  were  altogether 
against  his  deriving  any  advantages  from  obedience.  He  was  called  upon  to 
make  great  sacrifices,  with  no  human  prospect  of  compensation.  1.  ffe  had  to 
sever  the  ties  of  country.  It  is  natural  for  a  man  to  love  his  native  land,  the 
scenes  of  his  earliest  years  and  first  impressions.  A  man's  country  becomes 
hallowed  in  the  course  of  years  by  many  tender  associations.  The  youth  may 
leave  his  native  land  with  little  regret,  but  to  the  old  man  it  is  like  tearing  some 
firm  attachment  from  his  heart.  To  have  been  suddenly  called  to  leave  his 
country  must  have  been  no  small  trial  to  Abraham.  3.  He  had  to  sever  the  ties 
of  kindred.  Natural  relationships  form  a  strong  bond  of  unity,  and  awaken  a 
peculiar  love.  A  man  must  have  a  stronger  affection  for  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  than  for  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  He  clings  with  a  fond  attachment 
to  those  who  were  the  guardians  of  his  early  life.  These  are  the  most  sacred  of 
natural  ties,  and  to  sever  them  touches  the  deepest  fountains  of  human  emotion. 
Abraham  was  called  upon  to  make  this  sacrifice  at  a  time  when  he  could  feel  it 
most.  3.  He  had  to  sever  the  ties  of  home.  This  is  narrower  than  kindred,  and 
signifies  all  the  dear  and  precious  things  that  form  our  domestic  circle,  or  lie 
nearest  our  heart  Man  has  a  kind  of  instinctive  belief  in  a  home,  some  sacred 
spot  where  he  can  find  rest  and  comfort  and  be  secure  from  invasion.  There 
be  has  sanctuary.  To  sever  the  ties  of  home  with  the  prospect  of  some  sufficient 
advantage  elsewhere  may  be  justified  as  a  call  of  duty,  or  devotion  to  some  high 
principle ;  still  the  act  itself  is  a  real  sacrifice.  Abraham  had  reasons  for  leaving 
his  home ;  yet  in  making  up  his  mind  to  this  he  must  needs  have  felt  the  pangs 
which  nature  gives. 

lU  It  was  an  example  of  fUtL    The  promise  was  made  in  general  termii 
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and  iho  good  things  to  come,  as  far  as  Abraham  was  personallj  concerned,  plaoed 
at  an  inaccessible  distance.  God  did  not  tell  him  that  He  would  give  him  the 
land,  but  merely  show  it  to  him.  And  as  a  fact  of  history  he  did  not  possess 
the  good  land.  To  act  upon  a  promise  like  this  required  strong  faith.  1.  Faith 
is  required  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  unknown.  Abraham  went  forth  upon  his 
uutned  journey  without  any  clear  idea  as  to  where  he  was  going,  or  what  might 
await  him  along  his  course.  The  unknown  is  ever  the  terrible,  and  we  can  only 
enter  it  with  any  confidence  or  hope  when  supported  by  the  mysterious  power  of 
faith.  Spiritual  men  derive  the  whole  force  and  energy  of  their  superior  life  from 
the  influence  of  the  distant  and  unknown.  Faith  is  the  power  which  links  these 
to  the  present,  and  makes  them  a  reality  to  the  soul.  2.  Faith  trusts  in  God. 
Abraham  did  not  know  where  he  was  going,  but,  like  St  Paul,  he  knew  *'  whom 
he  had  believed."  That  faith  which  merely  believes  the  truth  concerning  God 
is  dead,  but  that  faith  which  believes  in  God  is  powerful  and  energetic.  Such 
faith  is  not  an  attachment  to  some  system  of  truth  which  the  mind  may 
languidly  receive  ;  it  is  trust  in  a  person.  "  Abraham  believed  God."  By  the 
adoption  of  certain  forms,  and  assents  to  creeds,  we  may  have  corporate  religion, 
but  personal  religion  can  only  arise  from  the  soul's  direct  dealings  with  its  God. 
God  (lid  not  explain  all  the  reasons  of  His  strange  commands  and  dealings  to 
Abraham,  yet  Abraham  trusted  Him.  3.  In  religious  faith  there  is  an  element 
of  reason.  Iteligion  does  not  require  us  to  exercise  a  blind  faith.  We  have  to 
venture  something,  but  still  we  iiave  sufficient  reason  to  justify  us  in  the  step. 
The  call  of  God  may  demand  of  us  that  we  should  go  beyond  what  reason 
could  point  out,  but  never  that  we  should  act  contrary  to  reason.  The  children 
of  the  truth  recognise  the  voice  of  truth  as  soon  as  they  hear  it.  There  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  their  souls  to  which  the  truth  is  agreeable.  There 
is  a  purer  instinct  in  man,  which  to  follow  is  the  highest  reason.  Abraham  was 
one  of  those  to  whom  God  ap[)eared,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  reasonable  to  obey 
the  high  command.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  know  that  it  was  God  who  spoke, 
and  God  could  only  have  a  high  and  worthy  purpose  in  view  in  all  His  commands 
to  the  children  of  men.  To  follow  the  promptings  of  faith  is  the  noblest  act  of 
human  reason. 

IV.  It  was  accompanied  lyy  promise.  Though  God  does  not  explain  all  the 
reasons  of  His  dealings  to  believers,  and  show  them  every  step  of  the  way  in 
which  they  shall  be  led,  yet  He  gives  them  sufficient  encouragement  by  promises 
of  future  good.  Abraham  was  assured  that  the  advantages  of  obedience  would 
be  great.  To  employ  an  expression  of  Matthew  Henry's,  he  might  be  a  "  loser 
for  God,  but  not  a  loser  by  Him."  The  promises  made  to  Abraham  may  be 
considered  in  a  twofold  light.  1.  As  they  concerned  himself^  personally.  He 
would  have  compensation  for  all  the  worldly  loss  he  would  have  to  endure.  The 
nature  of  the  affections  of  the  soul  cannot  endure  that  they  should  remain 
without  a  proper  object.  If  one  ho^e  is  taken  away  from  a  man,  he  must  have 
another.  If  he  is  forbidden  to  love  some  object  unworthy  of  his  affection,  some 
other  must  be  provided  for  him.  Abraham  had  to  lose  much,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  have  reason  for  believing  that  God  would  be  able  to 
give  him  much  more  than  this.  There  is  a  *'  better  and  an  enduring  substance" 
which  more  than  compensates  for  all  the  sacrifices  which  faith  demands.  The 
several  promises  made  to  Abraham  corresponded,  in  each  case,  to  the  sacrifices 
he  was  called  upon  to  make.  (1)  For  tlie  loss  of  country^  Ood  promised  that 
He  would  make  him  a  great  nation.  His  own  nation  was  fast  sinking  into 
idolatry,  and  had  he  remaine<l  in  it  he  must  have  caught  the  contagion  of  the 
times,  and  continued  ignorant  of  the  true  religion.  It  was  a  double  blessing  to 
be  delivered  from  such  a  nation,  and  to  be  made  the  head  of  another  for  which 
such  an  illustrious  history  was  preparing.  (2)  For  the  loss  of  his  place  of  birth^ 
Ood  pi'omised  to  bless  him  with  a  higher  prosperity.    AbnJiam  had  much  to 
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leare  behind — all  his  prospects  of  wealth  and  comfort,  but  Qoi,  said,  '^I  will 
bless  thee."  That  blessing  included  all  prosperity;  as  much  as  was 
needful,  and  sufficient  for  this  life,  and  iu  the  world  to  come  life 
everlasting.  (3)  For  the  loss  of  family  distinclion,  Ood  promised  to  make 
his  name  great,  Abraham  had  to  leave  his  '*  father's  house/'  but  he  was 
destined  in  the  providence  of  God  to  build  up  a  more  famous  and  lasting 
house.  These  promises  may  be  considered — 2.  In  his  relation  to  humanity. 
(Jod  said,  **  Thou  shalt  be  a  blessing."  This  promise  implied  something  grander 
and  nobler  than  any  personal  benefits  which  Abraham  could  inherit.  It  was 
the  higher  blessing — the  larger  benefit.  Religion  means  something  more  than 
the  selfish  enjoyment  of  spiritual  good,  and  he  who  only  considers  the  interests 
of  his  own  soul  has  failed  to  catch  the  true  spirit  of  it.  Man  approaches  the 
nature  of  God  when  he  becomes  a  source  of  blessing  to  othera  *•  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Abraham  was  to  be  a  blessing  to  mankind  in 
the  highest  sense.  Along  his  line  were  to  flow  all  the  benefits  of  salvation,  and 
all  the  precious  gifts  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  Other  men  have  blessed  the 
world  with  useful  works  and  inventions,  and  with  the  gifts  of  literature  and 
science,  but  he  who  is  chosen  by  God  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  world's  salva- 
tion is  the  greatest  benefactor  to  the  race.  As  a  further  expansion  of  this 
blessing  promised  to  Abraham — (1)  His  cause  was  henceforth  to  be  identified 
toith  the  cause  of  God.  **  I  will  ble^s  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that 
curseth  thee"  (verse  3).  **God  promised  further,  so  to  take  sides  with 
Abraham  in  the  world,  as  to  make  common  cause  with  him — share  his 
friendships,  and  treat  his  enemies  as  His  own.  This  is  the  highest  possible 
pledge.  This  threatening  against  hostile  people  was  sii^^nally  fulfilled 
in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians,  Edomites,  Amalekites,  Moabites,  Ammon- 
ites, and  the  greater  nations — ^Assyrian,  Chaldean,  Persian,  Greek,  and 
Boman,  which  have  fallen  under  the  curse  of  God  as  here  denounced 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Church  and  kingdom  of  Christ  The  Church  is 
God's.  Her  enemies  are  His.  Her  friends  are  His  also,  and  no  weapon 
that  is  formed  against  her  shall  prosper,  for  He  who  has  all  power  given 
unto  Him  shall  he  with  her  faithful  servants,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world" 
{Jacobus).  3.  ffe  was  to  be  the  source  of  the  highest  blessing  to  mankind. 
"In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  Heb.  Of  the  ground. 
The  ground  was  cursed  in  Adam,  now  it  was  to  be  blessed  in  Abraham. 
The  world  was  to  be  blessed  in  families,  for  the  family  is  the  first  of  all 
relationships,  the  most  lasting  of  all  institutions,  an<l  the  best  representative 
of  the  love  of  God,  who  is  the  Father  of  all  mankind.  By  virtue  of  the 
Sonship  of  Christ  Jesus  we  are  made  members  of  the  household  of  God.  It  is 
God's  design  to  bless  the  world  by  means  of  a  family^  hence  in  the  fulness  of 
time  His  own  Son  took  flesh  and  blood  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  entered 
into  our  human  relationships  that  He  might  bless  all  the  families  of  the  earth. 
In  all  this,  there  are  three  great  principles  involved.  (1)  Tliat  it  is  God's 
plan  to  help  man  by  means  of  man.  Tlie  system  of  mediators  prevails  through- 
out all  human  afl;iirs.  Nature  ministers  to  us,  and  we  have  to  minister  one  to 
the  other.  God  brought  spiritual  succour  to  the  human  race,  not  directly  but 
by  means  of  the  family  of  Abraham.  (2)  Tliat  U  is  God^s  plan  to  help  man  by 
means  of  the  human  in  conjunction  with  tJie  divine.  No  one  of  the  human  race, 
however  illustrious,  could  redeem  mankind.  All  were  tainted  by  sin,  stricken 
by  the  same  disease,  equally  weak  and  impotent  to  save.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  for  God  to  take  hold  on  human  nature  in  order  to  procure  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind.  Hence  St.  Paul  teaches  that  by  the  seed  of  Abraham,  by 
which  the  world  was  to  be  blessed,  was  meant  Jesus  Christ.  *'  He  saith  not, 
'  And  to  seeds,'  as  of  many,  but  as  of  one,  and  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ " 
(GaL  iii.  16).  The  promise  made  to  Abraham  does  not  distinctly  mention  the 
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Ood-man,  yet  in  the  progress  of  revelation  it  gradually  narrows  to  this.  Abra- 
ham rejoiced  to  see  the  day  of  Christ,  and  though  dimly,  yet  still  with  a  real 
perception,  of  which  this  is  the  account;.  (3)  Thit  the  catholic  spirit  belongs  to 
all  stages  of  inspiratum.  The  Old  Testament  is  not  narrow,  exclusive,  and 
confined,  for  it  speaks  here  of  blessings  to  come  to  all  families  of  the  earth.  The 
New  Testament  can  have  no  wider  aim,  and  merely  speaks  of  this  gracious  pur- 
pose as  being  accomplished.  €rod's  design  to  construct  a  family  of  saints  built 
upon  the  Sonship  of  Christ  was  revealed  to  Abraham,  and  therefore  St.  Paul 
declares  that  in  this  promise  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  him  beforehand. 
(OaL  iii  8-16.) 


8UQQESTI7S  O0MMBNT8  ON  THE  VEB8BS. 


Verse  1.  Qod's  speaking  to  man — 
(1)  Should  inspire  reverence  and  wor- 
ship ;  (2)  should  put  an  end  to  doubt ; 
(3^  should  be  a  sufficient  basis  for 
faith ;  (fit)  should  command  obedience. 

Bevelation  consists  of  communica- 
tions made  by  God  to  men,  who,  to  say 
the  least,  were  above  the  average  of 
mankind  in  purity  and  nobility  of 
character. 

The  call  of  Abraham — (1)  A  mani- 
festation of  the  grace  of  God.  Others 
may  have  been  as  worthy,  or,  if  not, 
they  might  have  been  fitted  for  such  a 
purpose,  but  the  Divine  choice  rested 
upon  hiuL  Here  was  gracty  by  which 
Gk>d  takes  the  lead  in  human  salvation, 
and  in  calling  men  to  special  services 
in  the  Church.  Abraham  did  not 
choose  the  Lord,  but  the  Lord  him. 
2.  Peremptory.  There  was  no  room 
for  debate.  Abraham  must  obey  at 
once,  for  the  danger  was  great.  The 
world  was  fast  sinking  into  idolatry, 
and  provoking  the  judgment  of  God. 
The  faith  must  be  saved  in  a  man  of 
heaven's  choice.  3.  Authoritative. 
There  was  a  clear  revelation  from  God. 
The  authority  could  not  be  questioned. 
A  man  must  not  contend  with  his 
Maker.  4.  Painful.  Obedience  to  it 
was  hard  for  flesh  and  blood.  5.  It 
required  faith.  Tlie  voice  that  called 
was  authoritative  and  commanding, 
yet  since  the  believer  cannot  know  all 
the  journey,  or  through  what  untried 
things  he  shall  have  to  pass,  he  must 
exercise  faith.  God's  promise  to  Abra- 
ham was  such  as  he  could  not  imme- 
diately realise,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  be  would  have  to  exercise  faith. 
Yea,  he  died  in  faith* 


A  similar  command  is  virtually  given 
to  us.  We  are  not,  indeed,  called  to 
leave  our  country  and  connections ;  but 
to  withdraw  our  affections  from  earthly 
things,  and  fix  them  upon  things 
above,  we  are  called.  The  world 
around  us  lies  in  wickedness ;  we  are 
not  to  love  it  or  the  things  that  are  in 
it ;  we  are  rather  to  come  out  from  it, 
and  to  be  crucified  to  it ;  we  are  to 
regard  it  as  a  wilderness  through  which 
we  are  passing  to  our  Fathei^s  house, 
and  in  our  passage  through  it  to 
consider  ourselves  as  strangers  and 
pilgrims.  If  we  meet  with  good  ac- 
commodation and  kind  treatment,  we 
are  to  be  thankful ;  if  we  meet  with 
briars  and  thorns  in  our  way,  we  must 
console  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  it  is  the  appointed  way,  and  that 
every  step  still  brings  us  nearer  home. 
We  are  to  be  looking  forward  to  our 
journey's  end,  and  to  be  proceeding 
towards  it,  whatever  be  the  weather,  or 
whatever  the  road.  Thus  we  are  to 
fulfil  our  pilgrimage  to  the  heavenly 
Canaan  in  the  same  spirit  as  did 
Abraham  to  the  earthly. — {Bush^ 

When  "God  chose  Abraham"  (Neh. 
ix.  7)  it  was  an  act  of  free  and  sove- 
reign grace.  He  did  not,  on  this 
occasion,  make  choice  of  Melchizedek, 
who  was  already  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  was  faithfully  sustaining  there  the 
offices  of  a  king  of  righteousness  and 
peace,  and  a  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God.  The  Lord  is  found  of  those  who 
seek  Him  not.  He  comes  to  Abraham 
dwelling  afar  off,  and  if  not  hostile,  at 
least  indifferent,  to  the  truth ;  to  him 
He  reveals  Himself — him  He  chooses— 
him  He  oallsi    To  Abraham,  while  yet 
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ungodlj,  (Jod,  intending  to  "justify 
the  heathen  through  faith,  preaches 
the  Gospel,  saying,  lu  thee  shall  all 
nations  he  hlessed"  (Gal.  iii.  8). — 
{Candlisk) 

The  call  of  Ahraham  was  the  first 
act  of  God  towards  the  formation  of  a 
Church.  It  was  the  design  of  God 
that  faith  should  proceed  from  one 
believer  to  all  in  like  manner  as  from 
one  Saviour  redemption  should  flow 
to  all. 

It  is  common  to  find  that  a  nation 
imbibes  the  spirit  of  its  founder. 
Nimrod,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  was  a  conqueror,  and  the 
Assyrians  were  pre-eminently  a  conquer- 
ing nation.  But  in  the  founder  of  the 
Jewish  nation  we  find,  not  a  conqueror, 
nor  a  law-giver,  but  a«it7i/,  remarkable 
only  for  this,  that  he  lived  with  God ; 
and  therefore  we  may  expect  to  meet 
with  what  is  really  the  case,  not  a 
profane  history,  but  the  history  of 
piety. — (Robertson, ) 

Verse  2.  The  promise,  "  I  will  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation,'*  required  taith 
in  a  most  eminent  degree.  1.  There 
was  the  barrier  of  a  natural  improba- 
bility. Sarai  was  barren,  which  was  a 
difiiculty  in  the  way  of  his  faith,  hard 
to  be  overcome.  Abraham  felt  that 
afterwards,  and  lent  himself  to  a  device 
for  bringing  about  the  promise,  by 
means  which  God  had  not  appointed. 

2.  The  promise  could  not  receive 
sufficient  fulfilment  until  after  his 
death.  A  great  nation  can  only  be 
built  up  in  the  course  of  long  centuries. 

3.  Abraham  had  net  the  encourage- 
ment of  example.  There  was  no  nation 
then  existing  that  could  be  called  truly 
great.  A  believer  has  great  encourage- 
ment when  he  can  look  back  upon  what 
God  has  done  for  His  saints  in  the  past, 
when  he  hears  of  the  "noble  works 
that  God  did  in  their  days;"  but 
Abraham  had  not  this.  He  had  to 
face  things  altogether  new  and  untried. 

A  nation  which  God  makes,  though 
it  may  not  actually  fulfil  the  Divine 
ideal,  must  possess  some  elements  of 
spiritual  work  not  enjoyed  by  any 
other.    Abraham  was  the  father  of 

sso 


a  nation  which  preserved  pare  the 
revelation  of  God,  and  out  of  which 
the  true  monarch  of  human  souls  was 
to  arise. 

The  promise  had  reference  to  things 
which  could  be  but  of  small  account 
to  an  eye  of  sense;  but  faith  would 
find  enough  in  it  to  satisfy  the  most 
enlarged  desires.  The  objects,  though 
distant^  were  worth  waiting  for.  He 
should  be  the  father  of  a  great  nation, 
and  what  was  of  greater  account,  ami 
which  was  doubtless  understood,  that 
nation  should  be  the  Lord's.  God 
Himself  would  bless  him;  and  this 
would  be  more  than  the  whole  world 
without  it.  He  would  also  make  his 
name  great;  not  in  the  records  of 
worldly  fame,  but  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  ;  and  being  himself  full  of  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  should  be  his 
to  impart  blessedness  to  the  world. 
"  I  will  bless  thee,  knd  thou  shalt  be  a 
blessing."  This  promise  has  been 
fulfilling  ever  since.  All  the  true 
blessedness  which  the  world  is  now,  or 
shall  hereafter  be  possessed  of,  is  owing 
to  Abraham  and  his  posterity.  Through 
them  we  have  a  Bible,  a  Saviour,  and 
a  Gospel.  They  are  the  stock  on  which 
the  Christian  Church  is  grafted.  Their 
very  dispersions  and  punishments  have 
proved  the  riches  of  the  worM,  What 
then  shall  be  their  recovery  but  life 
from  the  dead  !  It  would  seem  that 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  whenever 
it  shall  take  place,  will  be  a  kind  of 
resurrection  to  mankind.  Such  was 
the  hope  of  this  calling.  And  what 
could  the  friends  of  God  or  man  desire 
more  1 — {FvUer,) 

What  constitutes  a  great  nation  t 
1.  A  nation  where  righteousness  dwells 
is  great.  Abraham  was  accounted 
righteous  before  God,  being  justified 
by  faith.  He  stamped  his  own  spirit 
and  character  u[>on  his  nation,  whose 
history  has  furnished  long  lines  of  re- 
markable saints.  2.  A  nation  on 
which  God's  blessing  descends  is  great. 
No  nation  can  be  truly  great  that  does 
not  keep  and  cherish  the  revelation  of 
God.  There  must  be  the  possession  of 
spiritual  truth  before  the  highest  bless- 
ing can  be  enjoyed.    It  was  this  that 
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made  the  Jews  superior  to  other  na- 
tions in  the  chief  things  which  concern 
man.  (1)  Tliey  had  the  most  noble 
conceptions  of  God.  Among  the 
heathen  nations  the  idea  of  God  was 
debased  by  the  most  degrading  con- 
ceptions. A  few  superior  minds  could 
reach  to  better  and  purer  thoughts  of 
the  Divinity,  yet  how  cold  are  their 
abstractions  when  compared  with  the 
majesty  of  the  idea  furnished  by  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  I  It  was  only  in 
Judah  that  God  was  truly  known,  and 
in  Israel  that  His  name  was  truly 
great.  (2)  They  had  the  purest 
morality.  What  a  contrast  between 
the  moral  law  of  the  Jews  and  that  of 
the  nations  around  them  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  their  history ! 
God's  blessing  conveys  the  inheritance 
of  the  highest  moral  principles.  (3) They 
felt  that  they  were  the  subjects  of 
Divine  government.  The  religion  of 
the  Jews  taught  them  that  they  were 
not  under  the  rule  of  fate  or  chance, 
but  of  Providence.  They  learned  to 
trace  all  their  disasters  to  disobedience 
to  God.  What  nation  was  ever  tau«(ht 
as  they,  by  so  severe  a  discipline,  that 
a  people  can  only  tail  through  lack  of 
righteousness!  3.  That  nation  is 
great  which  is  a  source  of  blessing  to 
others.  The  Jewish  nation  gave  the 
world  the  Scriptures  and  a  Redeemer. 
No  nation  can  be  truly  great  from 
which  the  word  of  God  and  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel  do  not  go  forth  to 
others.  To  be  the  centre  of  spiritual 
life  and  light  is  the  highest  distinction. 
His  believing  this  so  unhesitatingly 
and  so  manifestly  with  all  his  heart — 
his  taking  God  simply  at  His  word, 
asking  no  questions  and  raising  no 
difficulties — is  itself  a  wonder.  He 
might  have  started  many  objections, 
and  made  mauy  anxious  inquiries. 
How  can  these  things  bel  How  can 
he,  whose  wife  is  barren,  be  the  father 
of  a  great  nation  1  How  can  he,  who 
is  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  be  at  once  so 
graciously  received  into  favour,  when 
his  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts )  And  how  is  he  to  become 
so  awful  a  sign  of  trial,  and  so  fruitful 
a  aooroe  of  good,  to  his  brethren,  and 


to  all  men  1  But  Abraham  stands  not 
upon  any  such  scruples.  He  takes  the 
plain  testimony  of  the  God  of  glory — 
"I  will  bless  thee  ;**  I,  who  alone  can 
bless,  and  whose  high  prerogative  and 
right  to  bless  none  may  question — I 
will  bless  thee;  and  if  I  justify,  who  is 
he  that  condemnethf  It  is  enough. 
Abraham  believes — "Be  it  unto  me, 
Lord,  according  to  Thy  word  ^ — and  he 
is  blessed  in  believing;  blessed,  as 
having  his  iniquity  forgiven,  his  trans- 
gressions covered,  his  sin  imputed  no 
more,  and  his  spirit  freed  from  guile 
(Psalm  xxxiu  1,  2;  Rom.  iv.  6-8^ 
even  as  the  spirit  of  a  little  child  is 
free  from  guile  when  he  is  found  trust- 
ing at  once,  implicitly  and  for  ever,  his 
parent's  eye,  word,  and  heart.  But 
have  we  not  in  all  this  something  more 
than  an  exercise  of  belief  competent  to 
the  natural  man  t  Have  we  not  that 
faith  which  is  "the  gift  of  God"1 
(EpL  ii.  %.y^{Candl%sh^ 

I  will  magnify^  cr  make  thy  name 
great.  This  concerns  his  repute, 
because,  being  called  from  his  own,  he 
might  justly  fear  disrespect  among 
strangera  God  encourageth  him  by 
this  that  He  will  make  his  name 
famous,  that  is  for  piety,  virtue,  good- 
ness, and  power.  It  contains — 1.  A 
greatening  of  all  good,  which  is  the 
ground  of  true  honour  and  respect 
among  the  best  2.  A  greatening  of 
the  fame  and  report  of  all  this  in  the 
ears  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
Now  this  was  effected  both  in  Abram's 
person  and  in  his  seed.  And  such  a 
good  and  great  name  is  a  precious 
ointment,  a  sweet  blessing. — (Hughes,) 

Verse  3.  Such  an  assurance  is  the 
highest  pledge  of  friendship  and  favour 
that  can  be  given,  and  sets  forth  the 
privileges  of  the  Lord's  chosen  in  the 
most  impressive  light.  The  strictest 
leagues  and  covenants  of  kings  and 
princes  contain  no  stronger  bond  of 
alliance  than  the  engagement  to  regard 
each  other's  friends  and  enemies  as 
common  friends  aiid  enemies. — (Bush,) 

God  considers  as  done  to  Himself 
the  wrongs  and  insults  done  to  His 
people. 
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Gk)d  deals  with  nations  according  to 
their  treatment  of  His  people.  The 
Church  is  a  serious  factor  in  the 
political  history  of  the  world. 

God  is  in  league  for  the  offensive 
part,-  to  be  an  enemy  also  unto  his 
enemies.  Two  words  are  here  used — 
1.  That  upon  the  part  of  the  enemy 
signifieth  to  set  light  by,  and  so  to 
vilify  or  reproach,  which  God  takes 
notice  of  to  judge.  2.  The  word  upon 
God's  part  is  to  curse  unto  perdition  ; 
so  much  is  God  incensed  against  the 
enemies  of  His  covenanted  ones, — 
(Hughes.) 

In  Abram  is  this  blessing  laid  up  as 
a  treasure  hid  in  a  field  to  be  realised 
in  due  time.  All  the  families  of  man- 
kind shall  ultimately  enter  into  the 
enjoyment  of  this  unbounded  blessing. 
Thus,  when  the  Lord  saw  fit  to  select 
a  man  to  preserve  vital  piety  on  the 
earth  and  to  be  the  head  of  a  race 
fitted  to  be  the  depositary  of  a  revela- 
tion of  mercy,  He  at  the  same  time 
designed  that  this  step  should  be  the 
means  of  effectually  calling  the  sin- 
enthralled  world  to  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  Himself.  The  race  was  twice 
already  since  the  fall  put  upon  its  pro- 
bation— once  under  the  promise  of 
victory  to  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and 
again  under  the  covenant  with  Noah. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  notwithstanding 
the  growing  light  of  revelation  and 
accumulating  evidence  of  the  Divine 
forbearance,  the  race  had  apostatised 
from  the  God  of  mercy  with  lamentably 
few  known  exceptions.  Yet  undeterred 
by  the  gathering  tokens  of  this  second 
apoBtasyi  and  after  reiterated  practical 


demonstration  to  all  men  of  the 
debasing,  demoralising  effects  of  sin, 
the  Lord,  with  calm  determination  of 
purpose,  sets  about  another  step  in  the 
great  process  of  removing  the  curse  of 
sin,  dispensing  the  blessing  of  pardon, 
and  eventually  drawing  all  the  nations 
to  accept  His  mercy.  The  special  call 
of  Abram  contemplates  the  calling  of 
the  Gentiles  as. its  final  issue,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  one  link  in 
a  series  of  wonderful  events,  by  which 
the  legal  obstacles  of  the  Divine  mercy 
are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  to  prevail  with 
still  more  and  more  of  men  to  return 
to  God. — {Mvrphy.) 

The  passage  contains  a  clear  inti- 
mation of  what  God  Himself,  whose 
judgment  is  according  to  truth,  regards 
as  the  source  of  the  truest  and  richest 
blessings  to  the  children  of  men.  It 
is  not  wealth,  fame,  power,  sensual 
pleasure,  or  mental  endowments,  but 
the  gift  of  His  own  Son  as  a  Saviour, 
the  bestowment  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  pardon  of  sin,  peace  of  conscience, 
and  the  high  and  purifying  hopes  con- 
nected with  eternal  life.  This  is  the 
inheritance  that  makes  us  truly  rich ; 
and  utterly  vain,  foolish,  and  fatal  it 
is  to  seek  it  from  any  other  source. — 
(Bush.) 

The  first  promise  of  a  Messiah  was 
vidory  through  the  seed  of  the  woman. 
The  second  promise  was  blessing  for 
all  mankind.  Thus  God  gradually 
reveals  His  gracious  purpose  with  ever- 
enlarging  ground  of  encouragement 
and  hope. 


MAIN  HOMILETIOS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.-^Vmu  4-9. 

Abram  on  his  Journby. — Thb  Obedience  of  Faith. 

Faith  in  God  implies  something  more  than  listening  to  His  voice,  and  receiving 
as  truth  what  He  reveals.  It  is  a  living  principle  which  must  show  itself  in 
action.  Abram  is  now  on  his  journey  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God. 
We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  belief  of  the  hearty  as  distinguished  from  a 
mere  intellectual  assent  When  a  man  believes  with  the  heart,  be  acts  upon 
that  belief;  he  is  full  of  energy,  and  to  obey  the  will  of  God  is  his  meat  and 
drink — the  means  by  which  his  true  life  is  sustained.  We  have  here  an  example 
of  the  obedience  of  faith. 
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1  It  was  prompt  (ver.  4).  Abram  had  left  IJr  of  the  Ghaldees,  and  now  he 
most  leave  Haran^  the  place  of  his  father's  sepulchre.  Devotion  to  the  memory 
of  an  aged  parent  might  tempt  him  to  lioger  there,  but  he  obeys  the  stronger 
claims  of  Ood  and  presses  forwards  to  the  Promised  Land.  He  breaks  the  closest 
ties  of  nature,  and  having  just  light  enough  to  walk  by — but  not  for  full  know- 
ledge— he  accepts  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  a  life  of  faith.  Like  St.  Paul,  he 
acted  upon  his  convictions  at  once,  gave  no  opportunity  for  counter  influences 
to  operate,  and  ''conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood."  There  was  in  his 
obedience  an  appearance  of  hurry,  of  impetuosity.  Worldly  prudence  imposes 
caution  upon  men  iu  taking  any  new  important  step.  Friends  and  interests 
have  to  be  consulted,  and  probabilities  of  success  must  be  calculated.  A  wise 
man,  in  the  afl'airs  of  this  life,  will  do  nothing  rashly.  Hence  the  popular 
maxim  that  ''second  thoughts  are  best."  And  that  maxim  is  true  when  applied 
to  ordinary  affairs,  for  in  these  to  act  on  the  first  impulse  is  unsafe.  But  this 
advice  is  not  good  when  applied  to  matters  which  concern  the  soul.  In  those 
things  which  regard  the  conscience,  first  thoughts  are  the  truest  and  best.  He 
is  a  wise  man  in  the  things  of  this  world  who  pauses  to  consider  before  he 
commits  himself  to  any  important  step,  but  he  is  a  foolish  man  who,  in  the 
things  of  the  eternal  world,  delays  between  the  thought  and  the  action.  When 
God  commands,  to  delay  is  to  be  disobedient.  Faith  makes  haste  to  obey.  The 
children  of  faith,  in  serving  God,  are  set  free  from  all  other  masters.  The 
authority  under  which  they  act  is  supreme,  and  therefore  they  have  no  need  for 
deliberation.  Such  was  Abram — ready  to  hear  the  Divine  voice,  prompt  to 
obey  itw 

IL  It  was  considerate  of  the  interests  of  others.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  Abraham  took  his  providential  place  as  the  leader  of  the  colony.  He 
sought  to  urge  others  to  obedience  to  tlie  Divine  will  by  the  force  of  his  autho- 
rity, or  by  the  milder  influence  of  his  example.  He  was  known  to  his  Maker  as 
one  who  would  command  his  household  after  him,  and  win  them  to  the  ways  of 
righteousness.  True  piety  is  never  selfish.  He  who  has  received  the  mercy  of 
heaven  catches  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  benevolence,  and  longs  for  others  to  share 
the  same  blessings.  He  partakes  of  that  blessed  Spirit  whose  chief  attribute  is 
liberality.  Abraham  was  not  content  to  be  a  solitary  servant  of  Gk)d — to  be 
absorbed  in  attention  to  the  salvation  of  his  own  souL  Eeligion  contemplates 
no  man  as  an  isolated  portion  of  humanity,  but  rather  in  his  relation  to  others. 
The  fire  of  devotion  is  not  only  hot  within,  but  resplendent  without,  giving 
light  to  all  around.  The  lights  of  the  world,  like  the  sun,  are  public — they  are 
intended  to  bless  far  and  wide.  The  call  of  Abraham  had  regard  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  others.  Eeligion  implies  society.  Where  "  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together,"  God  is  present  to  bless.  It  is  not  in  lonely  solitude  that  the  righteous 
man  enjoys  the  blessings  of  salvation ;  he  partakes  thereof  with  others.  God 
designed  to  found  a  Church  by  means  of  His  servant  Abraham,  who  was  thus  to 
be  a  source  of  blessing  to  all  nations.  The  life  of  faith  acquires  a  sublime  value 
by  the  consciousness  that  its  blessings  are  shared  by  other  souls.  1.  The 
believer's  jay  is  increasecL  Eeligion  is  not  a  cold  assent  of  the  understanding, 
but  engages  the  affections  of  the  heart.  When  the  heart  is  full  the  joy  that 
swells  it  must  overflow.  2.  The  believer's  idea  of  Ood  is  enhanced.  He  thinks 
of  the  benevolence  of  God  as  plenteous  and  wide.  3.  The  believer's  faith  is 
greatly  strengthened.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  a  faith  so  real  and  well-founded 
that  a  man  could  hold  it  against  all  the  world.  Still,  he  who  is  quite  alone  in 
his  faith  labours  under  great  disadvantages.  He  is  liable  to  many  discourage- 
ments, and  often  tempted  to  doubt  as  to  whether  he  is  righK  A  man's  con- 
fidence is  greatly  increased  when  he  meets  with  another  believer.  Eeligion  in 
man  requires  the  aid  of  society. 

m.  It  was  maintained  in  the  midst  of  diffleultias.    To  all  human  appear- 
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ance,  Abraham  had  little  else  than  discouragement  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
course.  However  much  he  might  have  been  inwardly  supported,  an  ordinary 
observer  could  not  discern  that  he  had  received  any  real  benefit  from  his  belier 
in  Ood.  1.  He  was  a  wajiderer  in  the  land  which  God  had  promised  to  give  him. 
He  has  no  estate  or  dominion  there  assigned  to  him,  but  travels  about  as  a 
wanderer  from  place  to  place.  This  was  a  continual  diflSculty  in  the  way  of 
faith  in  a  promise  that  God  would  give  him  that  land  to  dwell  in.  2.  He  is 
besfi  by  enemies,  **  The  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land "  (ver.  6).  Others 
were  already  in  possession,  so  that  he  could  not  pass  through  the  country 
without  challenge.  One  would  have  thought  that»  having  received  the  Divine 
promise,  which  seemed  to  speak  of  temporal  good  in  abundance,  his  way  would 
Jiave  been  made  clear  before  him,  and  he  would  have  but  to  rest  and  enjoy. 
3.  The  Divine  promise  opened  up  for  him  no  splendid  prospect  in  this  world. 
The  land  was  to  be  given  not  to  himself  but  to  his  ''seed."  In  the  case  of  the 
patriarch  himself  the  promise  appeared  to  point  to  an  earthly  reward,  but  in 
reality  had  no  such  fulfilment.  To  Abraham  himself  ''  He  gave  none  inheritance 
in  it,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  set  his  fi)ot  on  "  (Acts  vii.  5).  The  promise  referred 
to  things  remote  and  beyond  the  limiu  of  his  own  earthly  life.  Here  was  faith 
which  could  trust  in  God  against  all  appearances,  and  when  denied  of  a  present 
earthly  reward.  The  children  of  this  world  are  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
present.  They  believe  that  one  now  is  worth  many  hereafters — one  good 
actually  in  possession  is  worth  more  than  a  doubtful  and  late  reversion.  The 
faith  of  Abraham  regarded  a  prospect  higher  than  this  world.  It  was  enough 
for  him  that  God  had  spoken  and  He  would  fulfil  His  word  in  His  own  way. 

IV.  It  respected  the  outward  forms  of  piety.  Abraham  was  not  satisfied 
with  private  devotion — with  those  exercises  of  the  soul,  which,  though  true  and 
real,  are  invisible  to  others.  He  made  a  public  profession  and  exhibition  of  his 
faith.  He  "  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord**  (verse  8).  Of  such  an  action  we  may  say — 1.  It  was  unworldly.  When 
the  men  of  this  world  find  a  fruitful  plain,  they  build  a  city  and  a  tower  to 
enhance  their  own  greatness,  and  to  transmit  their  fame  to  coming  generations. 
The  children  of  faith  make  it  the  first  duty  to  raise  an  altar  to  God.  They 
regard  all  things  as  consecrated  to  Him  whose  they  are,  and  whom  they  serve. 
The  action  of  Abraham  in  building  an  altar  amounted  to  the  taking  possession 
of  the  land  for  God.  Thus  the  believer  holds  the  gifts  of  Providence  as  the 
steward  of  them,  and  not  as  their  possessor.  2.  It  satisfied  a  pious  instinct 
which  meets  some  of  the  difficulties  of  devotion.  It  is  difficult  for  man  to  realise 
the  invisible  without  the  aid  of  the  visible.  Hence  the  pious  in  all  ages  have 
built  places  in  which  to  worship  God.  Tliis  arises  from  no  desire  to  limit  God 
in  space ;  but  in  order  that  men  might  feel  that  He  is  present  everywhere,  they 
must  feel  that  He  is  specially  present  somewhere.  God  meets  man  by  coming 
down  to  his  necessity.  3.  It  u;as  a  public  pvfession  of  his  faitK  Abraham 
was  not  one  of  those  who  hid  the  righteousness  of  God  in  his  heart.  He  made 
it  known  to  all  aronnd  him  by  outward  acts  of  devotion.  Such  conduct  glorifies 
God,  and  gives  religion  the  advantage  that  is  derived  from  the  corporate  life 
of  those  who  profess  it.  4.  It  was  an  acknowledgment  of  tlie  claims  of  God, 
By  building  an  altar  and  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Abraham  confessed 
that  all  claims  were  on  the  side  of  God  and  not  on  that  of  man.  He  confessed 
that  sin  requires  eapiation,  and  that  all  true  help  and  reward  must  come  to  man 
from  above.    The  only  religion  possible  to  man  is  that  of  penitence  and  faith. 
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SUQ0E8T1VE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Yerse  4.  Obedience  to  the  utmost  of 
the  Word  of  God  is  the  necessary  issue 
of  a  sound  faith. — {Hughes.) 

The  rule  of  the  believer's  life  is  what 
God  has  spoken.  The  Divine  word 
directs  him  in  the  way. 

No  sooner  did  Abraham  receive  the 
Divine  command  than  he  obeyed  it. 
When  acting  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life,  and  from  mere  worldly  considera- 
tions, prudence  may  dictate  delay,  and 
the  propriety  of  consulting  friendly 
advice,  but  when  the  call  is  evidently 
from  above,  when  the  direction  is 
clearly  from  God,  to  be  dilatory  is  to 
be  disobedient.  Faith  is  prompt  in 
compliance,  and  makes  haste  to  execute 
the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Master. 
Though  the  journey  to  be  undertaken 
was  above  three  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  rendered  formidable  by 
deserts,  high  mountains,  and  thick 
forests,  yet  the  patriarch  implicitly 
puts  himself  under  the  conduct  of  that 
Providence  whose  summons  had  called 
him  forth,  and  following  its  leadings 
bade  defiaiice  to  difficulty  and  danger. 
(Bushu) 

Every  true  believer  longs  for  com- 
panions in  his  faith. 

"SoAbramdej^arted."  So  starts  the 
spirit  of  faith.  Long  is  the  struggle 
to  leave  "father's  house."  To  go 
forth  "not  knowing  whither  we  go,** 
is  trial  enough.  To  go  forth  from 
"father's  house"  at  once  seems  im- 
possible. Thus  the  old  man  of  our 
fallen  spiritual  life,  though  it  cannot 
really  help  us  to  Canaan,  is  still  clung 
to.  Indeed,  at  first  it  seems  to  help 
us.  It  is  written,  not  Abram  took 
Terah,  but  "Terah  took  Abraham;" 
for  often  some  energy  which  is  really 
corrupt  is  active,  apparently  in  a  good 
direction,  when  the  elect  is  called. 
But  Terah  never  passes  Jordan;  he 
can  reach  Ohanan,  no  further.  Having 
got  thus  far  he  has  been  long  enough 
pilgrim,  "he  dwells  there."  .  .  •  • 
Once  with  the  old  man  leading  us  we 
went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  but  we  only  got  to  Chanan 
and  dwelt  there.    But  the  old  man 


was  buried ;  then  again  we  started  to 
go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  we  csxhlq,— {Jukes : 
Types  of  Genesis,) 

Yerse  5.  He  who  shows  the  obedience 
of  faith  is  fitted  to  be  a  leader  of  other 
souls. 

Piety  moves  along  the  lines  of 
natural  affection.  A  man  may  desire 
most  of  all  the  salvation  of  his  own 
household,  without  deserving  the  im- 
putation of  narrowness  and  partiality. 

No  great  spiritual  work  is  wrought 
in  any  soul  without  afifecting  many 
others. 

Though  the  sense  of  "  making 
proselytes"  is  not  conveyed  by  the 
words  in  their  primary  meaning,  yet 
they  are  expressly  thus  rendered  in  the 
Jerusalem  Targum;  and  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  has,  ''All  the  souls  which 
he  had  subdued  unto  the  law," 
and  the  fact  that  Abraham  is  after- 
wards said  to  have  had  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  trained  {Heh 
catechised)  servants  in  his  house,  as 
well  as  his  acknowledged  character  as 
a  pious  man,  makes  the  supposition 
altogether  probable.  The  true  sense 
of  the  phrase,  at  any  rate,  so  nearly 
approxinmtes  to  this,  that  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  adduce  the  example  of 
Abraham  as  an  admonition  to  us,  that, 
wherever  the  providence  of  God  shall 
place  us,  there  we  are  to  labour  to  be 
"makers  of  souls,"  to  gain  proselytes 
to  our  Heavenly  Master,  to  increase  to 
the  utmost  the  number  of  those  who 
shall  devote  themselves  to  His  fear  and 
service. — {Bush,) 

Faith  moveth  souls  only  to  the  Land 
of  Promise.  Such  was  Canaan,  Heb. 
xi.  9  ;  good  in  itself,  Deut.  viii  7,  8,  9, 
Ezek.  XX.  6;  Jehovah's  Land,  Hosea 
ix.  3;  Holy  Land,  Zech.  ii.  12;  Land 
of  Immanuel,  Isa.  viii.  8 ;  a  type  of 
heaven,  Heb.  xi.  9,  10. — {Hughes.) 

Yerse  6.  Pilgrimage  is  noticed  firsts 
Abram  dwells  in  tents  to  the  end,  pos- 
sessing nothing  here  save  a  burial 
place.     And  the  spirit  in  us,  which 
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obeys  God's  call,  will  even  yet  dwell  in 
tents  and  be  a  pilgrim.  The  old  man 
may  rest  iu  outward  things  and  be 
settled,  but  the  spirit  of  faith  has  here 
no  certain  dwelling-place.  Its  tent  is 
often  stretched  by  rains  and  winds; 
yet  the  spirit  of  faith  lives,  and  by 
these  very  trials  is  kept  from  many 
snaresL  For  the  called  one  cannot 
be  as  Moab,  "settled  on  his  lees." 
"Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from  his 
youth,  he  hath  settled  on  his  lees,  he 
hath  not  been  emptied  from  vessel  to 
vessel,  neither  hath  he  gone  into 
captivity ;  therefore  his  taste  remaineth 
in   him,   his   scent  is   not   changed" 

SJer.  xlviii.  11).  Abram, and  David,  and 
srael,  have  all  been  emptied  from 
vessel  to  vessel.  Pilgrimage  is  their 
appointed  lot,  because  true  life  is 
always  progressing,  moving.  In  the 
course  of  this  discipline,  trials  befall 
them  which  others  never  meet  with; 
failures,  too,  are  seen,  such  as  we  never 
see  in  the  prudent  worldly  man.  When 
did  Nahor  go  down  to  Egypt^  or  deny 
his  wife  ?  When  did  Saul,  like  David, 
go  down  to  Achish,  and  play  the  mad- 
man I  But  in  this  same  coarse  (}od  is 
seen,  and  man  is  learnt — {Jukes:  Types 
of  Genesis,) 

The  children  of  faith  are  but  pil- 
grims in  this  world.  Others  are  in 
possession  of  the  land :  ihey  are  bound 
elsewhere. 

The  believer  should  follow  the  com- 
mand of  God,  though,  to  all  human 
appearance,  no  definite  end  be  reached. 
A  strong  faith  should  be  able  to  bear 
the  utmost  trial. 

This  first  halting  place  of  Abram 
and  his  household  in  the  Land  of 
Promise  was  the  "City  of  Samaria, 
called  Sychar,"  where  Our  Lord  sowed 
the  early  seeds  of  His  Gospel  doctrine 
in  His  conversation  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  (John  iv.  5);  and  it  was  the 
same  place  at  wnich  Philip  first 
preached  in  the  transition  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  (Acts  vii.  5),  where 
it  should  be  rendered  '*a  cUy  of 
Samaria^ — the  phrase  being  the  very 
same  in  the  Greek  as  in  John  iv.  6,— 
(Jacobus,) 
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The  enemies  of  God  are  still  in  the 
land  through  which  we  pass  in  our 
faith's  journey.  The  believer  is  more 
than  a  pilgrim  on  the  earth,  he  is  also 
a  sir  anger. 

Verse  7.  He  who  created  the  spirit 
of  roan  can  have  access  to  it  in  what- 
ever way  it  pleases  Him. 

God  does  more  than  act  upon  men 
by  the  outward  circumstances  of  life. 
He  can  appear  to  the  spirit  of  man  and 
impress  it  by  His  presence  and  His 
word. 

''And  the  Lord  appeared  unto 
Abram."  A  reference  to  various  other 
passages  where  a  similar  event  is  de- 
scribed, leads  to  the  belief  that  such 
manifestations  were  vouchsafed  for  the 
most  part  in  dreams  and  visions  of  the 
night,  when  supernatural  revelations 
were  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry 
the  evidence  of  their  Divinity  along 
with  them.  But  until  we  know  more 
of  the  nature  of  spirits  and  of  the 
mode  of  spiritual  communications,  we 
must  be  content  to  abide  in  comparative 
Ignorance  on  this  whole  matter.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  that  Almighty  power 
which  has  raised  our  bodies  from  the 
dust,  which  has  formed  the  eye  and 
planted  the  ear,  and  whose  inspiration 
hath  given  us  understanding,  can  avail 
itself  of  any  avenue  that  it  pleases  to 
reach  the  sentient  spirits  of  His  crea- 
tures, whether  in  their  sleeping  or 
waking  moments,  and  impart  the  know- 
ledge of  His  will  To  the  pious  and 
humble  mind  it  will  be  matter  rather 
of  devout  admiration  and  praise  than 
of  curious  research,  that  the  Father  of 
our  spirits  is  thus  pleased  to  manifest 
His  presence  in  the  secret  chambers  of 
the  soul,  and  by  unknown  channels  to 
infuse  strength,  peace,  confidence,  and 
refreshing  joy  into  the  hearts  of  His 
servants,  who  are  disposed  to  make 
sacrifices  and  to  encounter  perils  for 
His  sake.  The  Scriptures  teem  with 
assurance  to  such  that  they,  like 
Abraham,  shall  not  fail  of  their  reward, 
even  in  the  present  life. — (Busk) 

In  the  deepest  trials  Grod  often 
manifests  Himself  most  dearly.  If 
the  call  of  fiaith  seems  hard  to  flesh 
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and  blood,  the  warrant  of  it  will  ba 
made  all  the  stronger.  The  revelation 
of  Grod  is  graduated  to  the  needs  of 
the  souL 

When  God  is  seen  by  the  inner  eye, 
then  only  has  a  man  true  spiritual 
knowledge.  All  other  religion  but  that 
which  is  in  this  way  derived  is  but 
the  religion  of  tradition  or  authority ; 
and  does  not  rest  upon  that  real  know- 
ledge  of  the  truth  which  comes  of  the 
vision  of  God.  The  "inspiration  of 
the  Almighty"  is  the  source  of  man's 
understanding  and  true  wisdom. 

(rod  reveals  Himself  and  His  pur- 
poses gradually,  so  rewarding  one 
degree  of  faith  as  to  beget  another. 
The  land  was  first  shoion  to  Abraham, 
and  afterwards  the  promise  was  uttered 
that  God  would  give  it  to  him. 

"  There  he  builded  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord."  1.  The  spiritual  feelings  of  the 
soul  express  themselves  in  outward  acts 
of  devotion.  2.  The  gifts  of  Grod 
should  be  consecrated  to  His  service. 
Noah  thus  consecrated  the  new  world, 
and  now  Abraham  the  Land  of 
Promise.  3.  The  believer  should 
assure  himself  of  a  title  to  his  in- 
heritance. Abraham,,  by  building  an 
altar,  took  possession  of  the  land  on 
the  ground  of  the  right  secured  to 
him  by  faith.  However  poor  and 
unpromising  the  prospect  around  us, 
we  can  secure  our  title  to  the  heavenly 
Canaan. 

As  he  went  along  he  erected  altars 
to  commemorate  the  mercies  of  God, 
and  to  remind  his  posterity  that  this 
was  really  their  own  land.  Here  we 
have  that  strange  feeling  of  human 
nature,  the  utter  impossibility  of 
realising  the  invisible  except  through 
the  visible.  Churches,  what  are  they 
built  fort  To  limit  God  and  bind 
Him  down  to  space  1  or  to  explain  God 
to  us,  to  enable  us  to  understand  Him, 
and  to  teach  us  that  not  there  only, 
bat  in  every  place  He  is  present? 
Consider  then  what  the  land  of  Canaan 
became.  Gradually  it  was  dotted  over 
with  these  stones,  teaching  the  Israel- 
ites that  it  was  a  sacred  land.  What 
these  stones  did  for  the  Israelites  our 
memory  does  for  us;  it  brings  back  in 


review  our  past  life.  Bemember,  I 
pray  you,  what  that  life  will  be  to  you 
when  it  all  appears  again.  Blessed, 
thrice  blessed,  is  the  man  to  whom  life 
is  as  it  was  to  Abram,  dotted  over  with 
memorials  of  communion  with  God. 
But  yow  life — that  guilty  thought  and 
act,  that  unhallowed  feeling— dare  you 
see  it  come  before  you  again  ?  I  pray 
you  remember  that  this  return  of  all 
the  past,  to  memory,  in  the  day  when 
God  shall  judge  your  life,  is  no  dream, 
but  one  of  the  things  that  must  be 
)ieve9Ster,^JR6bertson, ) 

Wherever  he  had  a  tent  God  had 
an  altar,  and  an  altar  sanctified  by 
prayer. — {Henry. ) 

Abraham  erected  an  altar.  L  As  a 
protest  against  the  idolatry  around 
him.  He  was  everywhere  surrounded 
by  idolatrous  neighbours,  and  it  was 
due  to  his  high  calling  to  show  alle- 

g lance  to  the  true  God.  As  the 
anaanites  were  a  fierce  and  proud 
people  he  would  thereby  expose  himself 
to  persecution.  But  he  would  not 
deny  God  even  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 
2.  As  a  pious  example  to  his  house- 
hold. He  was  a  man  of  some  social 
distinction — the  lord  of  a  large  house- 
hold. We  hear  afterwards  of  his 
having  ''three  hundred  and  eighteen 
trained  servants,  born  in  his  own 
house."  How  great  must  have  been 
the  influence  of  his  example  upon 
these  1  They  saw  continually  before 
them  a  hero  of  the  faith  who  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess  the  true  God, 
amidst  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  the 
heathen  around  him.  3.  As  a  recog* 
nition  of  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  sin. 
Ever  since  the  Fall  all  worship  had  to 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  sin  re- 
quires expiation.  "Though  nothing 
is  here  stated  of  sacrificial  offering, 
yet  the  building  of  an  altar  fairly  im- 
plies this." — {Jacobus,) 

On  the  hill  east  of  tin's  sacred  ground 
Abram  built  another  altar,  and  called 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Here  we 
have  the  reappearance  of  an  ancient 
custom  instituted  in  the  family  of 
Adam  after  the  birth  of  Enoch  (Gen. 
iv.  26).  Abram  addresses  God  hy  His 
proper  name  Jehovah,  with  an  audible 
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Toioe  in  his  assembled  household.  This,  course  of  his  journey.     Such  is  out 

then,  is  a  continuation  of  the  worship  condition  as  Ghiistians.     We  have  here 

of  Adam  with  additional  light  accord-  "  no  continuing  city/'  but  are  moving 

ing  to  the  progressive  development  of  towards  a  permanent  home.     We  do 

the  moral  nature  of  man.— (^urpAy.)  not  dwell  in  tents,  but  our  habitations 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  mem-  in  this  world  are  sufficiently  moveable 

bers  of  the  true  Church  of  God  that  to  remind  us  that  our  true  rest  is  not 

they  call  upon  His  name.  here.     There  is  no  fixity  in  our  hiiman 

life.     Our  houses  change  their  inhabi- 

Verse  9.  We  may  on  various  occa-  tants  often,  and  we  are  passing  on  to 

sions  change  places,  provided  we  carry  other  scenes. 

the  true  religion  with  us ;  in  this  we  To  all  points,  Etist,  and  West,  and 

must  never  change.— (-Fu//«r.)  South,  God  orders  the  motions  of  the 

Abraham  pulled  up  and  pitched  his  saints,   to  leave  some  savour  of  His 

tent^  from  point  to  pointy  during  the  truth  everywhere. — {Hughes.) 


MAIN  H0M1LETIC8  OF  THE  PARAOJUPff.^Vena  10-20. 

Abram  in  Egypt  :  the  Temptations  and  Trials  op  a  Life  op  Faith. 

Hitherto  in  the  life  of  Abram  we  have  seen  nothing  but  implicit  obedience 
and  heroic  faith.  We  have  seen  a  man  who  put  himself  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  God  for  the  direction  and  control  of  his  whole  eartlily  course  and 
destiny.  Now,  we  have  the  same  man  under  the  trial  of  great  affliction  and 
perplexity  betraying  a  want  of  confidence  in  God,  and  having  a  distorted  sense 
of  what  is  true  and  right.  Under  trial  Abram  showed  those  weaknesses  which  are 
common  to  man.  Faith— even  in  the  case  of  the  most  renowned  saints — ^is  not 
exempted  from  those  imperfections  which  cling  to  all  other  virtues  and  graces. 
The  whole  of  the  religious  life  of  man  is  complicated  by  his  moral  position  in 
this  world.  The  terrible  facts  of  man's  condition  in  this  present  life  must  be 
admitted.  Divine  grace  has  to  work  upon  human  souls  tormented  and  distracted 
by  many  cares,  tried  by  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind,  and  often 
in  great  perplexity,  through  the  complications  of  human  affairs,  as  to  where  the 
path  of  duty  lies.  The  life  of  faith  has  many  temptations  and  trials.  Of  these 
we  may  observe — 

L  That  they  may  arise  from  temporal  calamitie&  Abram,  who  had  hitherto 
lived  in  plenty,  is  now  exposed  to  famine,  and  is  in  danger  to  lack  and  suffer 
hunger  (ver.  10).  He  is  literally  starved  out  of  the  land,  and  is  forced  to  go 
down  to  Egypt  for  help.  Famine  is  one  of  the  rods  of  God,  which  He  uses  to 
punish  the  wicked  and  to  correct  the  penitent  It  was  necessary  that  the 
character  of  Abram  should  be  perfected  by  the  trial  of  affliction,  for  there  is  a 
hope  which  only  comes  to  us  through  the  ancestry  of  tribulation,  patience,  and 
experience.  Man  must  know  by  the  bitter  experiment  how  weak  he  is,  and  that 
if  he  reaches  any  noble  end  at  all  his  success  must  be  ascribed  to  Divine 
grace  alone.  Still,  the  trials  arising  from  temporal  calamities  are,  for  the 
present,  grievous.  1.  They  direct  the  tchole  care  and  attention  of  ilie  mind  to 
tlumselves,  Abram  is  now  obliged  by  the  pressure  of  want  to  leave  the  land  of 
his  sojourn,  and  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  second  exile.  He  is  forced  to  do 
that  by  hard  necessity  which  he  would  not  do  by  choice  or  prompted  by  the 
spirit  of  adventure.  The  great  cialamities  of  life  absorb  all  a  man's  care  and 
attention.  His  whole  energy  is  employed  in  seeking  how  he  may  deliver 
himself.  Chiefest  among  these  trials  is  the  lack  of  daily  bread.  While  this 
want  is  pressing  upon  a  man  his  mind  cannot  sufi'er  any  other  care.  To  make 
religion  possible  to  man  he  must  first  of  all  iMe*  His  rdstence — ^howeter 
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humble  in  aome  of  its  aspects — ^is  the  basis  of  all  that  is  afterwards  laid  npon  Vl 
Hence  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  petition  for  daily  bread  cornea  first  in  order.  It 
is  a  terrible  trial  to  be  in  want  ot  those  things  which  are  necessary  for  the  support 
of  physical  life.  Under  the  oppression  of  such  a  calamity  a  man  can  think  of 
little  else  besides  his  own  pressing  want  2.  They  may  suggest  doubt  in  the 
Divine  providence.  We  can  imagine  a  faith  so  strong  as  iieT^r  to  be  disturbed 
by  any  doubt.  A  saint  of  God  may  say,  in  some  exalted  moments  of  spiritual 
life,  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him."  But,  considering  what 
human  nature  is,  great  calamities  may  for  a  while  cloud  and  obscure  the  sense  of 
Gkxi's  loving  providence.  There  are  times  when  it  may  be  difficult  for  a  man  to 
realise  that  he  has  a  Father  above  who  kuows  his  wants  and  cares  for  him.  To 
Abram  the  visitation  of  famine  would  be  peculiarly  trying.  He  was  in  danger 
to  lack  and  suffer  hunger  in  the  land  of  promise  and  plenty.  It  would  be  but 
natural  that  he  should  be  tempted  to  regret  that  ever  he  had  left  his  native 
land,  and  that  he  should  call  in  question  the  Divine  origin  of  the  command 
that  bade  him  encounter  the  trials  and  dangers  of  a  wandering  life.  There  was 
room  for  the  temptation,  though  Abram  sinned  not  in  this. '  He  still  retained 
his  hold  upon  the  promise.  3.  They  serve  to  give  us  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  past  trials.  It  would  seem  as  if  all  calamities  were  now  rushing  upon  Abram. 
Past  trials  would  come  back  to  him  and  renew  his  grief — the  friends  he  had 
lost,  the  delay  of  promised  good,  the  dangers  of  his  pilgrimage.  In  great 
troubles  it  often  happens  that  all  the  evils  and  sufferings  of  former  years  revive 
and  oppress  our  souls  by  their  multitude.  Abram  endured  the  trial  of  all  his 
sorrows  rushing  upon  him  at  once.  But  a  life  of  faith  has  other  temptations 
and  trials. 

n.  They  may  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  applyhig  the  principles  of  religion 
to  the  moral  problems  of  life.  Abram  knew  that  his  wife's  beauty  would  expose 
her  to  danger  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  that  his  own  life  might  be  sacrificed 
should  it  stand  in  the  way  of  the  foul  desires  of  that  licentious  monarch. 
Therefore,  to  save  himself,  he  has  recourse  to  falsehood.  He  did  not  tell  a  full- 
orbed  lie,  but  concealed  a  portion  of  the  truth.  His  sin  might  be  described  as 
dissimulation,  or,  at  least,  equivocation.  Though  Abram  was  an  example  to  all 
believers  in  the  strength  of  his  faith,  yet  he  was  not  such  an  example  in  the 
application  of  it  to  the  affairs  of  life.  In  our  human  experience  complications 
often  arise  which  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  act  with  due  regard  to  the  great 
principles  of  truth  and  righteousness.  In  applying  such  principles  to  special 
cases  we  are  in  danger  of  committing  grievous  moral  errors.  1.  fFe  may  be 
tempted  to  have  recourse  to  false  prudence  and  expediency.  In  the  affairs  of  this 
life  there  is  often  a  certain  reticence  imposed  upon  us  which  we  can  maintain 
consistently  with  our  devotion  to  truth.  Society  drives  us  to  the  necessity 
of  using  many  expedients  of  prudence.  But  there  is  a  false  prudence 
and  expediency.  We  have  no  right  to  save  oui-selves  by  the  sacrifice  of 
truth.  We  should  be  true  at  all  hazards.  Abram  evaded  the  truth,  and 
acted  as  a  man  of  the  world,  and  not  as  a  follower  of  righteousness.  The 
path  of  duty  often  lies  where  we  require  much  practical  wisdom  to  enable  us  to 
walk  sure-footedly.  Faith  may  be  strong  in  us,  and  yet  we  (like  Abram)  may 
fail  in  applying  the  principles  of  it  to  special  cases.  Our  constant  temptation  is 
to  use  doubtful  means  in  order  to  save  our  own  interests.  2.  fFe  are  eaaposed 
to  the  sin  of  tempting  Providence.  It  is  probable  that  Abram  regarded  the  course 
he  adopted  in  the  light  of  a  provisional  expediency,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
perplexing  situation  ;  and  that  he  hoped  that  God  would,  in  some  way  at  last, 
extricate  him  from  the  difficulty.  He  had  grievously  entangled  himself,  and  he 
looked  to  Divine  Providence  to  untie  the  knot  But  we  have  no  right 
thus  to  tempt  Providence  by  departing  from  the  clear  path  of  duty,  and 
then   expecting    the    evils   we   have    thus   brought   upon   ourselvoii    shall 
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be  rectified*  There  are  complications  in  our  human  life  in  which  we 
are  exposed  to  this  sin  of  presumption.  If  we  acknowledge  God  in 
all  our  ways,  we  may  expect  that  Ho  will  direct  us ;  but  if  we  use  our  own 
wisdom,  doubtful  and  imperfect  at  best,  and  often  sinful,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that 
He  will  adjust  all  our  difficulties.  3.  We  may  he  tempted  to  preserve  one  good 
at  the  expense  of  another.  Abram  had  faith  that  whatever  difficulties  might 
arise  in  the  future  God  would  fulfil  His  promise.  He  knew  that  the  promise 
was  intimately  connected  with  himself.  The  word  which  God  had  given  him 
implied  the  preservation  of  his  own  life.  With  a  devotion  commendable  in 
itself,  he  fastens  upon  the  promise  as  a  desired  good,  and  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
any  other  good  iu  order  that  the  promise  might  stand  firm.  He  will  preserve 
the  blessing  even  at  the  expense  of  the  honour  of  his  wife.  Such  are  some  of 
the  moral  perplexities  of  human  life.  They  expose  us  to  the  temptation  of 
casting  away  one  virtue  in  order  to  preserve  another.  4.  They  may  tempt  us  to 
hesitate  concerning  what  is  righL  When  we  have  clear  principles  of  duty  to 
guide  us  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation.  Conscience  should  be  obeyed  at  once. 
We  should  do  what  the  spiritual  instincts  of  the  soul  determine  to  be  right,  and 
leave  the  result  to  God.  If  we  perform  our  duty,  God  will  accompUsh  His 
purpose,  no  matter  what  stands  in  the  way.  But  Abram  hesitates  when  he  had 
clear  light  on  his  duty,  and  devises  the  expedient  of  a  man  of  this  world  but 
quite  unworthy  of  a  man  of  faith.  It  is  dangerous  to  hesitate  when  our  moral 
obligation  is  clear. 

in.  They  are  made  the  means  of  impressing  valuable  moral  lessons. 
Abram  would  learn  many  lessons  from  his  bitter  experience  in  Egypt.  1.  2'hai 
man  cannot  by  his  oum  strength  and  unsdom  maintain  and  direct  his  own  life. 
Abram  thought  that  he  had  acted  prudently — that  his  own  wisdom  was 
sufficient.  But  he  found  that  man  must  humbly  depend  upon  God,  and 
mistrust  himself,  if  he  would  be  preserved  in  the  safe  path  of  duty.  Faith  is 
not  exempt  from  that  imperfection  which  belongs  to  every  other  virtue  exercised 
by  weak  and  erring  man.  Our  own  wisdom  will  only  bring  us  to  confusion ; 
God  must  direct  our  steps,  else  we  can  reach  no  worthy  end.  Abram  learnt 
also— 2.  That  adverse  circumstances  may  be  made  to  work  for  good.  Abram's 
device  had  failed.  The  folly  of  his  conduct  appeared  to  his  own  confusion. 
Yet  God  so  controlled  events  that  they  worked  for  his  good.  It  is  necessary 
sometimes  that  men  learn  wisdom  by  many  and  grievous  failures.  In  the 
experiments  of  science,  failures  are  often  so  much  teaching.  The  labour  of 
trial  and  investigation  is  not  really  lost  Important  lessons  are  learned,  and  the 
mind  is  put  upon  the  track  of  the  truth.  Our  moral  failures  may  serve  to 
correct  our  errors  and  to  deepen  our  sense  of  duty.  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil  Abram  rose  from  the  evil  in  which  he  had  plunged 
himself  with  a  stronger  faith  in  God  and  His  law.  This  was  clear  spiritual  gain, 
though  obtained  by  a  painful  and  humiliating  process.  4.  TIuU  a  good  man 
may  fail  in  his  chief  virtue.  Moses  was  the  meekest  man  of  all  the  men  that 
dwelt  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  yet  it  was  he  who  spake  unadvisedly  with  his 
lips.  St.  Peter,  remarkable  for  his  boldness,  yet  sinned  through  fear.  Solomon, 
the  wise,  commits  folly.  Abram,  the  man  of  faith,  by  his  dissimulation  shows 
timid  distrust  in  God  ;  thinking  that  the  Divine  promise  cannot  be  accomplished 
unless  aided  by  the  expedients  of  his  wisdom. 

IV.  God  is  able  to  deliver  from  them  alL  When  a  man  has  the  habitual 
intention  of  pleasing  God,  and  when  his  faith  is  real  and  heart  sincere,  the 
lapses  of  his  infirmity  are  graciously  pardoned.  God  makes  for  him  a  way  of 
escape,  and  grants  the  comfort  of  fresh  blessings,  and  an  improved  faith. 
But,  1.  God  often  delivers  Sis  people  in  a  manner  humiliating  to  themselves. 
"  And  Pharaoh  called  Abram,  and  said.  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  unto 
met  why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  she  was  thy  wifet  Why  saidst  tboUf 
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She  is  my  sister  ?  so  I  might  have  taken  her  to  me  to  wife :  now  therefore 
behold  thy  wife,  take  her,  and  go  thy  way  "  (ver.  18,  19).  Here  is  the  man  of 
God  rebuked  by  the  man  of  the  world — the  Father  of  the  Faithful  taking  a  lesson 
in  morality  from  a  heathen  1  Pharaoh  felt  that  he  had  been  grievously 
wronged.  Abram  was  taught  the  humiliating  fact  that  his  falsehood  was 
unnecessary,  and  that  had  he  adhered  to  the  strict  truth  the  difficulty  would 
not  have  arisen.  It  is  humiliating  to  be  convicted  of  folly  by  men  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  reality  of  religion.  2.  God  delivers  them  by  a  way  by  which 
His  oum  name  is  glorified  in  ihe  sight  of  men.  The  kiug  saw  that  God  had  care 
of  His  people,  that  there  was  a  sacred  charm  about  their  lives,  and  that  their 
errors  did  not  deprive  them  of  the  attentions  of  His  love.  He  was  taught  by 
Divine  judgment  to  respect  the  man  of  faith.  God  u  careful  of  the  honour  of 
His  servants,  and  gloriAes  His  name  in  them  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  Pharaoh 
might  blame  Abram,  but  he  must  have  felt  the  majesty  of  the  Grod  whom  Abram 
served. 


8UQQB8T1VB  COMMENTS  ON  THB  VERSES. 


Verse  10.  Here  the  patriarch  meets 
a  sore  trial  of  his  faith.  A  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  having  removed 
from  his  comfortable  home  and  loving 
kindred,  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst 
of  famine,  and  in  danger  of  starvation. 
No  com  trade  as  yet  existed  between 
these  countries.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  land  of  promise 
for  the  land  of  Egypt,  lest  he  might 

perish  of  want Fgypt  being 

aunually  watered  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile,  and  not  depending  on- 
rains  for  the  crops,  was  the  great  grain- 
growing  region,  and  corn  could  be 
found  there  when  famine  prevailed  in 
the  adjoining  country  (ch.  xlii.  1,  2). — 
{Jacobus,) 

Famine  is  the  frequent  scourge  of 
uncivilised  lands.  The  cultivation  of 
man's  intellectual  and  moral  powers  is 
necessary  to  the  stability,  comfort,  and 
well-being  of  society.  God  has  willed 
it  that  the  powers  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind  are  to  be  enlarged  by  the 
struggle  with  natural  difficulties. 

The  trials  of  God's  people  seldom 
come  alone  K  one  is  the  prelude  to 
another. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  affiictions 
of  our  present  state  that  this  life  is 
but  a  pilgrimage. 

Abram  goes  down  to  I^pt  only  to 
sojourn  there  for  a  time,  until  the 
trouble  be  overpast.  He  still  keeps 
his  eye  upon  the  Land  of  Promise,  and 
his  heart  moves  towards  it.     In  all  our 


wanderings  here  our  soul  should  have 
a  fixed  centre. 

As  if  all  this  were  not  enough  to 
try  him,  even  daily  bread  begins  to 
fail  him.  He  has  hitherto  been  stead* 
fast^  he  has  '*  builded  an  altar "  wher* 
ever  he  has  dwelt,  and  has  '*  called  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  He  has  at 
all  hazards  avowed  his  faith,  and 
sought  to  glorify  his  G-od ;  but  it  seems 
as  it^  from  very  necessity,  he  must  at 
last  abandon  the  fruitless  undertaking. 
He  is  literally  starved  out  of  the  land. 
Why,  then,  should  he  not  go  back  to 
his  ancient  dwelling-place,  and  try 
what  good  he  can  do,  remaining  quietly 
at  home  t  There  he  would  find  peace 
and  plenty;  and  he  might  seem  to 
have  a  good  reason,  or  at  least  a  suf- 
ficient excuse,  for  retracing  his  steps. 
But  he  is  still  faithful,  and  rather  than 
draw  back  he  will  even  encounter  yet 
greater  dangers.  He  will  go  down 
into  Egypt  for  a  time. — {Candlish.) 

It  was  a  grievous  trial  to  Abram  to 
be  called  of  God  to  a  high  destiny,  and 
then  to  find  himself  plunged  into  all 
the  horrors  of  a  famine.  In  more 
than  one  circumstance  of  his  life 
did  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  believe 
against  all  human  hope. 

Verse  11.  Abram  cannot  draw  nigh 
to  Egypt  without  some  misgiving  as  to 
his  moral  and  social  safety.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  stranger  to  such  a 
feeling  before^  betraying  no  apprehen- 
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gion  in  all  his  journeyings  from  Ur  to 
Haran,  and  from  Haran  through  the 
land  of  Canaan.  He  had  hitherto 
acted  upon  the  command  and  direction 
of  God,  and  therefore  was  supported 
by  the  consciousness  of  the  I)ivine 
approval.  Now,  he  relies  upon  his 
own  wisdom,  pursues  his  own  course, 
and,  therefore,  is  greatly  left  to  his  own 
resources,  which  prove  to  be  so  vain. 
Besides,  the  people  among  whom  he 
wandered  were  broken  up  into  many 
■mall  and  scattered  tribes,  against 
whose  violence  he  had  sufficient  re- 
sources to  protect  himselfl  But  now, 
in  approaching  Egypt,  he  is  coming 
into  a  land  where  there  is  a  compact 
society,  fixed  institutions,  and  a  strong 
government  Abram  might  well  begin 
to  fear  lest  he  might  not  be  able  to 
contend  with  the  difficulties  which  he 
foresaw  would  arise  from  dwelling  in  an 
altogether  different  condition  of  society. 
Civilisation  has  many  perils,  as  well  as 
advantages  for  the  cliildren  of  faith. 

Escaping  one  trouble  he  falls  into 
another.  The  temptation  of  Satan  in 
the  wilderness  was  practised  upon  the 
patriarch,  as  it  was  afterward  upon  the 
Messiah  Himself — taking  advantage  of 
His  hunger.  Did  he  forget  that  ^\  Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  of  God  "  %  Alas,  Egypt  was 
not  the  land  that  his  covenent  God 
had  showed  him ;  and  God,  his  God, 
could  command  the  stones  of  Judea, 
and  they  would  become  bread.  Now, 
therefore,  as  he  started  upon  his  own 
counsel,  he  is  cast  upon  his  own  further 
device.  Plainly  he  is  in  perplexity, 
and  feels  that  he  is  not  under  the  same 
guardianship,  nor  travelling  by  the 
same  Divine  warrant  as  before.  How 
much  better  to  trust  in  God  than  to 
lean  to  our  own  understanding.  How 
secure  Abram  might  have  been  under 
the  Divine  guaranty  and  guidance  that 
all  that  he  needed  would  be  supplied 
to  him  in  the  Land  of  Promise. — 
{Jacobus.) 

There  are  difficult  situations  in  hu- 
man hfe  in  which  the  saints  of  God 
find  that  their  old  nature  revives. 

Beauty  is  a  snare  for  them  that  have 
it,  and  them  that  love  it,-— {Hughes.) 
242 


"  A  fair  woman.**  The  term  signifies 
brightness,  and  refers  probably  to  a 
fair,  clear  complexion.  Though  she 
was  now  sixty-five  years  old,  yet  this 
was  only  as  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
in  our  day ;  and  she  had  not  had  even 
the  common  hardships  of  a  married 
life ;  and  besides,  she  was  of  a  charac- 
ter which  would  shine  out  in  the 
countenance,  full  of  energy  and  viva- 
city. Sarah's  beauty  was  now  the 
ground  of  Abram's  fear  among  such 
strangers  as  the  Egyptians,  speaking  a 
different  tongue,  and  having  a  powerful, 
despotic  monarch. — {Jacobus.) 

In  all  the  changes  of  our  life  it  is 
well  for  us  to  reflect  beforehand  what 
difficulties  may  await  us ;  not  that  we 
may  rely  upon  a  carnal  policy,  but 
rather  upon  that  grace  which  will  be 
graduated  to  our  necessity. 

Verse  12.  Whether  the  apprehen- 
sion here  expressed  was  grounded  upon 
anything  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
the  general  evil  promptings  of  our 
corrupt  nature,  particularly  in  a  base 
state  of  society,  is  uncertain.  This 
alone  would,  doubtless,  form  a  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  his  fears,  and  the 
result  shows  that  they  were  well 
founded.  Still,  he  might  have  had 
special  reasons  for  such  an  anticipation, 
arising  from  the  known  character  and 
habits  of  the  people,  of  which  we  are 
ignorant.  The  opinion  expressed  by 
him  gives  the  Egyptians  credit  for 
being  less  scrupulous  about  murder 
than  adultery,  which  shows  their  dis- 
torted views  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
the  fearful  influence  that  unhallowed 
passions  exert  upon  our  moral  judg- 
ments.— {Bush.) 

As  Abram  went  down  to  Egypt  of 
his  own  accord,  and  not  by  the  com- 
mand of  God,  so  he  must  have  recourse 
of  his  own  devices  to  deliver  him  from 
those  dant^ers  into  which  he  is  about 
to  plunge  himself  by  his  wilfulness. 

When  once  we  forsake  the  counsel 
of  God  we  are  soon  convinced  of  our 
own  weakness. 

Abram  knew  well  what  he  might 
expect  from  a  people  to  whom  God 
had  not  made  Himself  known. 
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Cruelty  follows  hard  upon  lust 
Fear  may  overtake   believers   and 

weaken   faith  in  times  of  danger,—* 

(Hughe$.) 

Verse  13.  The  transgression  of  Abram 
was  the  saying  that  Sarah  was  his  sister 
when  she  was  his  wife,  and  the  saying 
was  not  distinctly  false,  but  rather  an 
evasion,  for  she  was  his  half-sister. 
Now  we  do  not  say  that  every  evasion 
is  wrong.  For  example,  when  an  im- 
pertinent question  is  asked  respecting 
family  circumstances  or  religious  feel- 
ings, it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
tell  all.  There  are  cases,  therefore, 
in  which  we  may  tell  the  truth,  though 
not  the  whole  truth.  It  was  even  so  with 
our  Redeemer,  for  when  asked  by  the 
Pharisees  why  He  made  Himself  the 
Son  of  God,  He  would  give  them  no 
answer.  But  Abram's  evasion  was 
nothing  of  this  kind,  it  was  a  decep- 
tion. It  was  not  keeping  back  part  of 
the  truth  when  the  questioner  has  no 
right  to  ask ;  it  was  false  expediency. 
It  was  not  the  selection  of  the  imper- 
fect because  the  perfect  could  not  be 
had;  but  it  was  the  choice  between 
telling  the  truth  and  saving  his  own 
life.  •  •  .  Man  must  not  stop  to  ask 
himself  which  is  best,  right  or  wrong ; 
he  mud  do  right  It  was  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  the  blessed  martyrs  of  old 
died  for  the  truth ;  it  was  but  an 
evasion  that  was  asked  of  them,  but 
they  felt  that  there  was  no  comparison 
between  the  right  and  the  wrong  in 
the  matter.  .  .  .  There  is  but  one 
apology  that  can  be  offered  for  Abra- 
ham, and  that  is  the  low  standard  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian.— {Robertson,) 

Abram  may  have  been  tempted  to 
employ  this  device  out  of  respect  to 
the  promise  of  God,  for  the  fulfilment 
of  which  it  was  necessary  that  his  own 
life  should  be  preserved.  But  no  man 
has  occasion  to  be  anxious  as  to  how 
God  will  accomplish  His  word.  Wo 
must  in  all  doubtful  cases  act  upon  the 
clear  principles  of  -moral  duty,  and 
leave  God  to  find  out  the  way  of 
deliverance. 


The  grandest  heroism  is  to  tnut  in 
G^.  Carnal  policy  betrays .  fear  and 
alarm  and  makes  a  man  a  coward. 

Abram,  as  he  forsook Grod's  direction, 
proceeded  to  doubt  his  power  to  spread 
a  table  in  the  wilderness.  The  history 
of  his  children  shows  that  they  were 
prone  to  the  same  fault  (Num.  xi.  14). 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Scrip- 
ture contains  no  express  disapprobation 
of  the  conduct  of  Abram.  But  its 
manner  is  to  affirm  the  great  principles 
of  moral  truth,  on  suitable  occasions, 
with  great  clearness  and  decision ;  and, 
in  ordinary  circumstances  simply  to 
record  the  actions  of  its  characters  with 
faithfulness,  leaving  it  to  the  reader's 
intelligence  to  mark  their  moral 
quality.  And  God's  mode  of  teaching 
the  individual  is  to  implant  a  moral 
principle  in  the  heart,  which,  after 
many  struggles  with  temptation,  will 
eventually  root  out  all  lingering  aber- 
rations.— (Murphy.) 

The  path  of  duty  is  always  straight^ 
lying  clear  and  even  before  us ;  when 
we  depart  from  thaif  we  wander  into 
crooked  ways  which  grow  worse  as  we 
proceed. 

The  true  heroism  is  to  hold  fast  our 
integrity,  to  resist  all  temptations  to 
save  ourselves  at  the  cost  of  the  truth. 
He  who  casts  himself  entirely  upon 
God  has  no  cause  to  fear.  The  be- 
liever's motto  should  be,  "Jehovah- 
jireh  " — the  Lord  will  provide. 

Ver.  14.  What  we  have  to  fear  from 
the  hands  of  the  ungodly  we  are  likely 
to  see  verified. 

Sarai  was  sixty-five  years  of  age 
^Gen.  xvii.  17)  at  the  time  when  Abram 
describes  her  as  a  woman  fair  to  look 
upon.  But  we  are  to  remember  that 
beauty  does  not  vanish  with  middle 
age ;  that  Sarai's  age  corresponds  with 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  in  modern 
times,  as  she  was  at  this  time  not  half 
the  age  to  which  men  were  then  wont 
to  live;  that  she  had  no  family  or 
other  hardship  to  bring  on  premature 
decay,  and  that  the  women  of  Egypt 
were  far  from  being  distinguished  for 
regularity  of  feature,  or  freshness  of 
complexion. — {Murfkjf.) 
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Yene  14.  The  fears  of  those  who 
mistrost  God,  and  lean  upon  their  own 
wisdom,  are  sometimes  realised. 

The  most  precious  gifts  of  God  may 
prove  a  snare. 

Verse  15.  This  fact  is  strikingly  in 
accordance  with  the  manner  of  the 
Egyptian  court,  and  shows  the  author's 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  customs.  The 
formalities  were  most  strict  and  rigo- 
rous. ''No  slave  durst  approach^ the 
consecrated  priestly  person  of  the 
Pharaohs,  but  the  court  and  the  royal 
suite  consisted  of  the  sons  of  the 
principal  priests." — Diod.  Sic  i  70. 
They  extol  led  her  beauty  that  so  they 
might  minister  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  king,  and  then  their  interest  in 
his  carnal  gratification.  And  upon 
such  representations  of  her  charms  the 
woman  was  taken  to  Pharaoh^a  house. 
How  bitterly  Abram  must  now  have 
bewailed  the  complications  into  which 
he  had  brought  himself.  True,  his 
object  was  so  far  accomplished  that  his 
life  was  spared ;  but  what  a  life  when 
bereft  now  of  his  wife,  and  made  to 
think  only  of  the  threatened  disgrace 
and  ruin  which  stared  her  and  himself 
in  the  face  I  How  must  he  have 
grieved  to  see  her  led  away  from  him 
to  the  harem  of  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
from  whose  iron  will  he  had  no  appeaL 
{Jacobus.) 

In  all  ages  courtiers  have  been  noto- 
rious for  ministering  to  the  evil  passions 
of  their  royal  masters.  Few  men  have 
had  the  power  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tions which  belong  to  the  possession  of 
unlimited  authority. 

Of  course,  Abram  could  not  have 
been  a  consenting  party  in  this  transac- 
tion ;  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  king  intended  to  act,  or  was  con- 
sidered to  act,  oppressively  in  taking 
away  a  man's  sister  without  thinking 
his  consent  necessary.  The  passage  is 
illustrated  by  the  privilege  which  royal 
personages  still  exercise  in  Persia,  and 
other  countries  of  the  East,  of  claiming 
for  their  harem  the  unmarried  sister  or 
daughter  of  any  of  their  subjects. 
This  exercise  of  authority  is  rarely,  if 
•ver,  questioned  or  reaisted,  however 
2U 


repugnant  it  may  be  to  the  father  or 
brother.  He  may  regret,  as  an  inevi- 
table misfortune,  that  his  relative  ever 
attracted  the  royal  notice;  but,  since 
it  has  happened,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  admit  the  right  which  royalty  pos- 
sesses. When  Abimelech,  king  of 
G«rar,  acted  in  a  similar  manner  to- 
wards Sarah,  taking  her  away  from  her 
supposed  brother  (Gen.  xx.  2),  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  so  '*  in  the  integrity 
of  his  heart  audi nnocency  of  his  hands,** 
which  allows  his  right  to  act  as  he  did, 
if  Sarah  had  been  no  more  than  Abra- 
ham's sister. — (Pictorial  Bible.) 

Sarah  is  a  type  of  the  Church,  and 
the  favour  of  kings  has  often  proved  a 
snare  to  her. 

Augustine  traces,  at  considerable 
length,  the  dispensational  fulfilment  of 
this  history.  In  this  view  Sarah  is  the 
Church,  or  New  Covenant  body,  which, 
in  its  way  to  the  land  of  rest,  gets  into 
the  world's  house  for  awhile,  but  is 
not  suffered  to  be  defiled  there. — 
(Jukes:  Types  of  Genesis.) 

Verse  16.  There  are  times  when  our 
sins  and  faults  seem  to  be  rewarded  by 
increased  worldly  prosperity.  But 
there  abides  the  consciousness  of  some 
deep  loss  for  which  the  world  can  give 
us  no  compensation.  Abram's  pos- 
sessions were  increased,  but  he  loses 
that  which  to  him  was  more  precious 
than  wealth. 

When  Abram  arrived  there,  i^ypt 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  shepherd 
kings,  whose  government  had  its  capital 
in  the  Delta,  or  northerly  portion, 
where  he  entered.  These  presents  are 
such  as  one  pastoral  chief  would  pre- 
sent to  another.  It  is  plain  that  only 
such  presents  must  have  been  made  to 
Abram  as  were  particularly  valuable  to 
him  as  a  nomad.  Mules  and  camels 
appear  on  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Egypt.  But  all  these  princely  gifts 
could  not  appease  the  honest  grief  of 
such  an  one  as  Abram  tor  the  shameful 
removal  from  him  of  his  beloved  Sarah. 
And  the  presents  he  durst  not  refuse 
lest  he  perish-^Joco^.) 

In  this  time  of  trial  Abram  must 
have  reflected  upon  the  evil  which  he 
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had  done  by  his  prevarication.  We 
may  suppose  that  this  was  for  him  a 
time  of  repentance  and  prayer,  that 
Gk)d  would  interpose  to  deliver  him. 

There  are  times  when  the  kindness 
and  good-will  of  the  world  may  become 
a  source  of  great  perplexity  to  the 
Church. 

Verse  17.  God  is  faithful  to  His 
elect,  and  interposes  to  rescue  them, 
even  from  the  evils  which  they  bring 
upon  themselves. 

Men  who  oppress  and  afflict  the 
Church  shall  at  length  be  overtaken  by 
Divine  justice.  God  breaks  the  rod  by 
which  He  chastises  His  elect. . 

The  judgments  of  G^d  are  often  sent 
beforehand,  to  prevent  further  sin. 
Blessed  is  he  who  learns  their  solemn 
lesson  and  intent  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  mode  of  the  Divine  interference 
is  suited  to  have  the  desired  effect  on 
the  parties  concerned  As  Pharaoh  is 
punished  we  conclude  that  he  was 
guilty  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  in  this 
matter.  He  committed  a  breach  of 
hospitality  by  invading  the  private 
abode  of  the  stranger.  He  further 
infringed  the  law  jof  equity  between 
man  and  man  in  the  most  tender  point. 
A  deed  of  ruthless  self-will,  also,  is 
often  rendered  more  heinous  by  a 
blameable  inattention  to  the  character 
or  position  of  him  who  is  wronged.  So 
it  was  with  Pharaoh.  Abram  was  a 
man  of  blameless  life  and  inoffensive 
manners.  He  was,  moreover,  the 
chosen  and  special  servant  of  the  most 
High  Gk)d.  Pharaoh,  however,  does 
not  condescend  to  inquire  who  the 
stranger  is  whom  he  is  about  to  wrong ; 
and  is  thus  unwittingly  involved  in  an 
aggravated  crime.  But  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty  brings  even  tyrants  to 
their  senses.— (AfttrpAy.) 

The  professors  of  the  true  faith  may 
sometimes  commit  folly,  and  act  un- 
worthy of  then*  calling,  yet  will  God 
teach  men  to  respect  them. 

Though  Abram  was  far  from  his 
home  and  in  great  perplexity,  God  was 
still  caring  for  him  and  working  out 
his  deliverance. 

And  his  house.    They  who  minister 


to  the  sin  of  others  are  involved  in  the 
same  condemnation  and  exposed  to  the 
same  judgments.  God  has  a  contro- 
versy with  the  families  of  the  wicked. 
Kings  and  their  people  have  often 
been  reproved  and  punished  for  their 
treatment  of  the  Church  of  God. 
(Psa.  cv.  12-14.) 

Verse  18.  God  had  reproved  Pharaoh, 
and  now  Pharaoh  reproves  Abram.  It 
is  a  8ad  thing  that  saints  should  do 
that  for  which  they  should  justly  fall 
under  the  reproof  of  the  wicked* 
{Trapp.) 

Pharaoh  throws  the  blame  entirely 
upon  Abram,  and  forgets  how  much 
he  himself  had  done  to  deserve  the 
punishment  that  fell  upon  him.  We 
may  think  ourselves  merely  the  victims 
of  others*  sins,  but  when  Divine  judg- 
ments touch  us,  we  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  some  evil  in  ourselves  which 
needs  correction. 

Even  a  saint  of  Grod,  when  he  is 
worthy  of  blame,  may  receive  direction 
and  reproof  from  the  children  of  this 
world.  The  position  may  be  humilia- 
ting, yet  the  lesson  must  not  be 
despised  on  account  of  the  quarter 
whence  it  comes.  Heathen  morality 
has  some  valuable  teaching  which 
would  put  to  shame  many  who  profess 
the  true  religioa 

The  very  manner  of  the  deliverance 
is  a  rebuke  to  Abram  himself.  The 
man  of  whom  he  thought  so  ill  has 
fairly  the  advantage  of  him,  both  in 
reproving  and  in  requiting  him.  The 
dignified  remonstrance  of  Pharaoh, 
speaking  as  one  wronged — and  in  this 

Particular  instance,  whatever  might  be 
is  own  sin,  he  was  wronged,  by  the 
distrust  which  had  been  felt  and  tha 
deceit  which  had  been  practised — is 
fitted  deeply  to  humble  the  patriarch. 
And  when  he  saw  the  king  so  reason- 
■  able  now — nay,  when  he  even  learned 
that  if  he  had  been  told  the  truth  at 
first  he  would  have  been  as  reasonable 
then — well  might  the  patriarch  be 
ashamed  of  his  unnecessary  and  un- 
profitable falsehood,  his  weak  and  well- 
nigh  fatal  act  of  unbelief.  Had  he 
trusted  God  and  dealt  justly  by  Pharaoh 
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at  the  beginning,  it  might  have  fared 
better  both  with  him  and  with  Sarai. 
An  honest  testimony  might  have  told 
even  upon  one  whom  they  regarded 
as  beyond  the  reach  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  Still,  as  it  was,  Gk)d 
made  the  fall  of  His  servant  an  occasion 
of  good.  He  glorified  Himself  in  the 
eyes  of  Pharaoh  and  his  court. — 
{Candlish.) 

Verse  19.  The  plagues  of  God  lead 
some  worldly  men  to  consider  the  cause 
wherefore  they  are  sent. 

Words  are  not  mere  sounds  which 
die  away  and  are  forgotten ;  they  often 
live  in  the  actions  of  others,  to  save  or 
to  destroy. 

It  is  sad  when  the  man  of  the  world 
has  to  reprove  the  saint  of  God  for  his 
lack  of  open  honesty  and  truth.  Many 
professing  Christians  might  be  put  to 
shame  by  the  purer  morality  of  those 
who  are  outside. 

There  are  some  sins  from  which  the 
children  of  this  world,  who  are  not 
wholly  abandoned  to  vice,  shrink  as 
from  something  horrible,  the  very  pos- 
sibility of  which  in  their  own  case 
alarms  them. 

The  justice  of  restitution,  when  the 
wrong  is  felt  and  known,  is  apparent  to 
those  who  follow  the  light  of  natural 
religion. 

The  judgments  of  God  upon  Pharaoh 
quickened  his  conscience  so  that  it 
answered  to  the  eternal  law  of  right. 

The  words,  "So  might  I,"  eta, 
might  also  be  rendered,  And  I  took 
her  to  me  to  wife.  This  Pharaoh  did, 
although,  as  we  may  fairly  supply  from 
the    subsequent    account    (compare 


ver.  17  with  ch.  xx.  6)  that  he  was 
providentially  withheld  from  consum- 
mating his  marriage  with  her. — 
(Alford.) 

Verse  20.  Pharaoh  now  gives  com- 
mandment to  his  men — his  servants — 
officials  who  could  be  charged  with  this 
business.  And  they  sent  him  away. 
The  Septuagint  reads,  to  send  him 
away — ^as  though  this  was  what  the 
men  were  commanded  to  do— to  send 
forth  Abram  and  his  household  from 
the  country.  The  term  implies  an 
honourable  escort,  for  his  safe  departure 
from  Egypt  with  all  that  he  had — 
cattle,  goods,  eta  (ver.  16). — (Jacobus.) 

Abram's  experience  in  Egypt  was — 
1.  A  means  of  reproving  him  for  his 
sins.  He  left,  without  sufficient  de- 
liberation, the  land  which  God  had 
showed  him.  He  showed  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  provisions  of  God  in  the 
time  of  distress,  and  resorted  to  a 
worldly  policy  to  aid  him  in  the  time 
of  perplexity.  His  experience  was — 
3.  A  strange  discipline,  by  which  he 
was  brought  back  to  the  Land  of 
Promise.  Through  such  painful  and 
weary  paths  does  God  often  bring  His 
people  to  the  land  of  their  inheritance. 

Thus  was  Abram  delivered;  thus 
even  now  are  individuals  freed ;  thus 
shall  the  poor  captive  Church  escape 
at  last.  The  world  will  not  have  us 
among  them  because  our  principles 
judge  them,  and  God  will  not  have  us 
there.  In  this  one  thing  God  and  the 
world  agree.  Both,  at  last,  say  to  us, 
"  Behold  thy  wife ;  take  her  and  go  thy 
way." — {JtJces:  Types  of  Genesis.) 
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CHAPTER  XUL 

Obitioal  Notes. — 1.  Went  np  ont  of  Egypt]  In  the  langaage  of  the  Jew  ihe  cUreefclon  to 
Jenualem  from  eveiy  quarter  was  upwards ;  betddes,  Egypt  waa  a  low-lying  country,  and  tbe 
traveller  would  have  to  ascend  on  his  way  to  the  hilly  country  of  Canaan. — Into  the  Mmth]  Heb, 
Towards  the  muth.  Not  the  south  of  Egypt^  but  the  southern  region  of  Palestine.  A  certain 
part  of  the  country  was  called  **  the  south  "  before  the  times  of  the  Patriarohe.  The  LXX.  haa 
eit  Tjflf  MfnifUH^f  into  the  duert ;  which  conveys  the  same  meaning,  for  Judea  was  bounded  on  the 
■outh  by  tbe  desert  region  of  Idumea. — 8.  And  he  went  on  his  jonm^]  Heb,  According  to  hU 
removingi*  He  proceeded  after  the  manner  of  a  noinait,  sirlkiiig  his  tent  frequently  and  per- 
forming his  journey  by  stations. — Between  Bethel  and  Hai]  ''  Stanley  well  describes  this  point 
as  a  conspicuous  hill,  its  topmost  summit  resting  on  the  rocky  slopes  below,  and  distinguished  by 
its  olive  ffroves,  offering  a  natural  base  for  the  altar,  and  a  flttmg  shade  for  the  tent  of  the 
patriardi^  (Jokcobwi). — Called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord]  This  impliee  more  than  an  ordinary 
prayer:  he  re-established  pulilic  worship. — 6.  Tents]  Including  their  occupants,  as  wivea,  chil- 
dren, and  domestics.  Thus  we  have  in  1  Chron.  iv.  41 :  "  Smote  their  tente,  i.t^  those  who  occupied 
them."— 6.  And  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them]  Tlie  LXX.  has,  did  not  eontain  them  to  dwell 
together.  Their  flocks  and  herds  had  growu  too  numerous  to  find  pasture  there.  An  inability, 
moreover,  of  a  moral  kind,  may  be  implied.— 7.  The  Canaanlte  and  the  Ferixsite  dwelt 
then  in  the  land]  The  Perizzltes  are  not  mentioned  in  the  table  of  nations.  Chapter  z. 
Tht^ir  origin  is  obscure.  The  Canaanites  were  the  original  oocupants  of  the  solL— 
8.  Foar  we  are  brethren]  Heb.  Men,  brethren.  The  same  phrase  is  used  (Acts  xv.  18, 
and  xxiii.  1)  when  referring  to  national  brotherhood.  Abram  was  both  brother-in-law 
and  uncle  to  Lot ;  they  were  therefore  kinsmen.  They  were  also  brethren  in  the  nnity  of 
religious  faith. — 10.  Jordan]  The  first  reference  to  this  river — the  only  one  in  the  country 
which  flows  through  the  entire  summer. — Plain  of  Jordan]  Lit*  the  eirde  of  Jordan — the 
environs.  ''He  saw  not  indeed  the  tropical  fertility  and  copious  streams  along  its  ooorse. 
But  he  knew  of  its  fame  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  as  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  No  crust  of  salt, 
no  volcanic  convulsions  had  as  yet  blasted  its  verdure,  or  touched  the  secure  civilisation  of  the 
early  Plioenician  settlements  which  had  struck  root  within  its  deep  abyss"  {Stanley). -^Betam 
the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah]  The  face  of  the  country  was  altered  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  cities.— Oarden  of  the  Lord]  Heb.  Garden  o/Jehovahy  ie.,  Eden. — Like  the  land 
of  Egypt  aa  thon  oomest  nnto  Zoar]  Houbigaut  translates,  "  Before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  it  was  all,  as  thou  goest  to  Zoar,  well  watered,  even  as  the  gardeu  of  the  Lord, 
and  as  the  land  of  Egypt."  The  name  of  the  city  at  this  time  was  Bela,  and  was  called  Zoar  by 
antioipatioD. — IL  Jonmeyed  east]  By  this  we  might  suppose  that  he  took  the  **  right  hand," 
aooording  to  the  offer  (ver.  9)  ;  but  the  Hebrews,  in  naming  the  points  of  the  compass,  supposed 
the  face  to  be  turned  towards  sunrising  ;  and  the  right  hand  would  be  the  soiUh. — And  they 
separated  themselves  one  from  the  other]  Heb.  A  man  from  hi$  brother, — 12.  Land  of  Canaan] 
That  portion  of  Palestine  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  excluding  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan.— Pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom]  He  advanced  towards  it  till  he  came  near, 
but  was  probably  prevented  from  entering  by  the  well-known  character  of  its  inhabitants.— 
18.  Wicked  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly]  Onkdoe  reads,  "  But  the  men  of  Sodom  were 
unrighteous  with  their  riches,  and  most  vile  in  their  bodies  before  the  Lord  exceedingly."— 
16.  To  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed]  Perhaps  a  better  rendering  would  be,  *'  To  thee 
will  I  give  it,  even  to  thy  seed."  The  Heb.  particle  translated  "  and  "  has  frequently  the  signi- 
fication of  "even."  1  Chron.  xxi.  12  :  '*The  Lord's  sword,  and  the  pestilence,"  is.,  even  the 
pestilence.  It  is  certain  that  the  promise  was  never  fulfilled  to  Abram  personally. — IB,  Plain  of 
Kamre]  Heb.  word  denotes  a  tree  or  grove.  Mamre  is  also  a  personal  name  (Qen.  xiv.  18)-» 
a  pefson  described  as  an  Amorite. — Which  is  in  Hebron]  The  first  mention  of  this  name.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world.  In  Numb.  xiii.  22  it  is  said  to  have  been  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt.  The  ancient  name  was  Eirjath-Arba.  Here  Sarah  and 
Abraham  died. 


MAIN  HOMILBTIOS  OF  THB  PARAORAPH,-^V0rm  1-4 

Thb  Bblibvbb  Learning  from  his  Great  Enbmt. 

It  18  an  old  saying  that  '*  It  is  lawful  to  learn  from  an  enemj.**  We  may 
strive  to  overcome  him,  to  protect  ourselves  with  all  care,  and  to  maintain  our 
cause.  Still  he  may  teach  us  many  lessons.  We  may  refuse  to  unite  with  him, 
but  we  cannot  help  being  instructed.  The  world  is  the  great  enemy  of  the 
bcJiever,  and  Egypt  was  to  Abram  the  representative  of  all  worldliness.    Abram 
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was  faith,  Egypt  was  carnality.  The  patriarch  had  sojourned  in  the  world's 
kingdom,  and  had  learned  those  solemn  lessons  which,  as  it  too  often  happens, 
only  a  hitter  experience  can  teach.  He  returned  a  sadder,  hat  a  wiser  man. 
By  the  strength  of  Divine  grace  the  heliever  may  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  had  exposed  himself  hy  too  close  an  alliance  with  the  world* 
Even  his  faults  and  failings  may  result  in  spiritual  gain.  The  lessons  of 
wisdom  may  he  dearly  hoaght,  still  they  are  the  secured  possessions  of  the  souL 
The  believer  who  has  fallen  into  the  world's  snares,  or  comes  dangerously  near 
to  them,  learns — 

L  That  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  paths  marked  out  by  Divine  Provldenoe. 
While  Abram  dwelt  in  Canaan,  in  the  land  which  God  had  promised  to  give  him, 
he  was  in  the  way  of  duty  and  of  Providence,  and  was  therefore  safe.  Calamity 
drove  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Egypt  He  consulted  his  own  safety,  leaned  to  his 
own  understanding,  instead  of  seeking  to  know  what  was  the  Divine  wilL  He 
ought  to  have  trusted  in  Providence,  and  kept  within  the  area  of  the  promise. 
It  IS  a  dangerous  experiment  to  leave  the  paths  of  Providence  for  any  advantages 
the  world  may  offer.  1.  WTiUe  we  are  in  the  path  of  Providence  we  may  ea^pect 
Divine  direction,  Ood  honours  the  law  of  life  which  He  has  laid  down  for  man 
by  protecting  and  strengthening  him  while  he  observes  it.  There  are  special 
promises  of  grace  to  a  sincere  and  exact  obedience.  When  the  sense  of  duty  is 
80  strong  that  we  are  regardless  of  any  worldly  consequences  to  our- 
selves, God  will  guide  us  and  find  a  way  to  bring  us  out  of  the 
evil*  To  submit  to  be  ruled  absolutely  by  the  will  of  GxkI  is  meek- 
ness, which  is  the  true  conquering  principle.  They  only  have  the  true 
victory  over  all  that  is  really  evil,  who  acknowledge  God  in  all  their  ways. 
2.  When  we  leave  the  paths  of  Providence  we  are  thrown  upon  the  resources  of 
our  own  wisdom  and  strength^  and  can  only  expect  failure.  The  world  is  too 
powerful  and  cunning  an  enemy  for  the  believer  to  encounter  by  any  might  and 
skill  of  his  own.  He  who  would  conquer  must  not  engage  in  a  private  expedition 
on  his  own  charges,  but  must  have  all  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  of  God  law- 
fully engaged  on  his  side.  He  must  enter  the  conflict  as  one  of  the  loyal  and 
obedient  hosts  of  God.  The  believer,  himself  redeemed  from  the  world,  can 
never  be  kept  above  that  world  but  by  the  strength  of  a  Divine  power.  The 
grace  of  Grod  is  not  a  sudden  impulse  which  suffices  once  for  all,  but  a  source  of 
perpetual  strength.  When  we  cease  to  receive  from  ihat^  the  power  of  evil 
gains  upon  us  and  we  are  in  spiritual  danger.  3.  Every  step  we  take  from  the 
paths  of  Providence  only  increases  the  difficulty  of  returning.  Though  Abram 
followed  his  own  will  in  going  down  to  Egypt,  he  still  retained  his  hold  upon 
Grod.  His  heart  was  set  upon  obedience,  and  he  only  erred  in  not  waiting  for  a 
clear  sense  of  the  Divine  guidance.  Tliough  his  fault  was  not  grievous,  it 
brought  him  into  an  entanglement  with  the  world  from  which  he  could  only 
extricate  himself  with  difficulty.  The  danger  continually  increased,  and  the 
moral  situation  to  which  he  had  brought  himself  was  perplexing.  When  once 
we  leave  the  clear  paths  of  duty  which  the  will  of  God  points  out,  our  moral 
danger  increases,  and  the  difficulty  of  returning.  Moral  deviation  generates  a 
fearfully  increasing  distance  from  the  good  we  have  left  Another  lesson  which 
the  believer  may  learn  from  his  enemy  is — 

n.  That  the  friendship  of  the  world  involves  deep  splritnal  losa.  Abram's 
strong  faith  and  firm  principle  of  obedience  could  not  save  him  from  danger 
when  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  world,  during  his  sojourn  in  Egypt.  The 
world  is  an  enemy  that  must  be  always  regarded  as  such.  There  must  be  no 
pause  in  our  spiritual  warfare,  no  friendly  overtures  under  the  protection  of  a 
truca  The  believer  who  courts  friendship  with  the  world,  though  he  proceeds 
with  much  caution  and  firm  purpose  of  integrity,  is  sure  to  suffer  spiritual  loss. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Abram — 1.  The  delieaey  of  the  moral  principle  woe  tfyured 
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hj  his  prevarication  Abram  had  exposed  his  wife  to  danger  and  himself  to  an 
irreparable  loss.  He  saw  that  wealth,  power,  and  rank  were  arrayed  against 
him,  and  he  sought  his  own  safety  by  a  false  expediency.  The  step  was  then 
easy  to  deceit^  and  to  the  dangerous  verge  of  absolute  falsehood.  He  had 
learned  this  from  the  world,  which  had  taught  him  to  swerve  from  his  better 
purpose,  to  be  otherwise  than  his  better  sell  It  is  a  great  calamity  when  the 
delicacy  of  conscience  is  injured.  Fresh  sin  becomes  easier,  and  even  doubtful 
things  deepen  into  the  dark  colours  of  evil.  Above  all,  it  is  dangerous 
to  depart  from  truth — to  rest  our  moral  being  in  any  degree  upon  an  unreality. 
The  contagion  of  that  which  is  false  rapidly  corrupts  our  whole  moral  nature, 
3.  There  toas  actual  spiritual  loss.  When  Abram  turned  aside  from  the  truth 
and  selfishly  sought  his  own  ends,  the  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  must 
have  been  less  clear.  The  faith  in  Providence  to  protect  and  guide  him 
in  the  time  of  danger  must  have  been  less  strong.  The  fervour  of  his  first 
dedication  to  God  must  have  greatly  abated.  The  whole  character  was 
weakened*  At  first  he  had  faith  so  strong  that  he  could  leave  all  at  God's 
command  and  venture  upon  an  unknown  and  untried  journey.  He  was  satis- 
fied with  light  for  one  step  at  a  time,  and  trusted  God  for  the  future.  Now  he 
refuses  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  to  take  the  consequences,  and  to  trust  in  God 
to  find  the  way  of  deliverance.  Any  loss  of  faith,  of  the  clear  insight  of  con- 
science, of  the  comforting  and  supporting  sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  is  to  be 
deplored.  We  cannot  indulge  in  friendship  with  the  world  without  some  in- 
jury, and  there  is  the  danger  of  total  loss.  This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture, 
but  there  is  a  way  of  escape.  We  may,  through  the  grace  of  God,  repair  the 
losses  we  have  sustained.  The  world  teaches  us  some  sad  lessons,  yet  hereby 
we  learn  wisdom. 

UL  That  the  soul's  safety  is  best  secured  by  revisiting,  in  loving  memory, 
the  scenes  where  Qod  was  first  felt  and  known.  *'  And  he  went  on  his  journey 
from  the  south,  even  to  Bethel,  unto  the  place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the 
beginning,  between  Bethel  and  Hai "  (verse  3).  He  returned  to  the  Land  of 
Promise,  where  he  could  be  assured  of  God's  protection  and  His  grace.  There 
Gk>d  had  blessed  him,  there  he  experienced  the  first  fervours  of  faith,  the  first 
sensations  and  stirrings  of  a  new  life.  Thus,  when  the  world  has  injured  our 
faith  or  hope  in  Gk>d,  or  tempted  us  to  evil,  our  way  of  return  is  marked  out 
for  us.  We  have  to  "  do  our  first  works,"  and  to  **  remember  the  years  of  the 
right  hand  of  the  Most  High."  The  believer,  when  his  soul  has  been  injured  by 
the  world,  derives  comfort  and  encouragement  from  the  past — from  revisiting 
the  scenes  where  God  was  first  felt  and  known.  1.  He  is  aided  by  remembering 
the  strength  and  fervour  of  his  early  faith  and  love.  When  God  first  appears  to 
the  soul,  and  faith  and  love  are  awakened,  we  feel  strong  for  duty,  and  all 
difficulties  seem  to  vanish.  Through  the  impulse  of  our  first  devotion  we 
continue  for  a  season  loving  and  serving  with  an  ardent  mind.  But  when  we 
grow  cold,  or  the  world  has  gained  an  advantage  over  us  in  an  unguarded 
hour,  we  may  revive  our  languishing  graces  by  the  thought  of  what  we  once 
were,  and  still  may  be,  if  we  return  to  our  first  love.  The  torch  of  an 
almost  expiring  faith  and  devotion  may  be  rekindled  at  the  altar  where 
we  were  first  consecrated  to  God.  We  can  thus  take  our  stand  upon  a  fact  in 
our  spiritual  history,  and  believe  that  (}od  is  able  to  repeat  His  former  kindness. 
2.  Memory  may  become  a  means  of  grace.  It  is  well  for  us  to  look  backwards,  as 
well  as  forwards  by  the  anticipations  of  hope.  What  God  has  done  for  us  in 
the  past  is  a  pledge  of  what  He  will  do  in  the  future,  if  we  continue  faithful  to 
His  grace.  We  may  use  memory  to  encourage  hope.  '*  Because  Thou  hast 
been  my  help ;  therefore  in  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings  will  I  rejoice.**  Let  as 
imitate  Abram,  who  returned  to  the  sweet  memorial  places  where  he  first  met 
God*    There  we  know  that  we  shall  have  snccoor  and  deliverance. 
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IV.  There  most  be  a  fresh  consecration  to  God.  Abram  went  at  once  to 
Bethel,  where  at  the  beginning  he  had  pitched  his  tent,  and  built  an  altar  to 
€rod.  There  he  '*  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  This  implies  a  fresh  con- 
secration of  himself  and  points  out  the  method  by  which  we  may  recover  our 
spiritual  loss.  Such  a  fresh  consecration  is  necessary,  for  there  a/re  no  other 
channels  of  spiritual  blessing,  but  those  by  which  it  first  flowed  to  u&  There  is  no 
new  way  of  restoration.  We  must  come  back  to  Him  who  first  gave  us  onr 
faith  and  made  reconciliation.  This  renewed  consecration  of  ourselves  to  God 
involves — 1.  The  acknowledgment  of  our  sin.  It  was  sin  that  made,  at  first, 
our  reconciliation  with  God  necessary,  and  fresh  sin  renews  the  obligation  to 
seek  His  face.  2.  The  conviction  that  propUiaiion  is  necessary  to  obtain  tite 
favour  of  God.  Repentance  for  the  sinful  past  is  not  sufficient ;  for  it  often 
fails  to  repair  the  evils  that  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves.  There  is  still  a 
dread  behind  that  we  are  answerable  for  our  sins  to  One  whom  we  have 
offended.  Such  has  been  the  universal  feeling  of  mankind,  who  have 
added  sacrifices  to  their  repentance.  They  have  felt  that  God  must  be  propi- 
tiated— that  they  must  seek  His  favour  by  some  appointed  way  of  mercy. 
We  need  an  altar  and  a  sacrifice.  Some  expedient  is  necessary  to  restore  the 
alienated  heart  of  man  back  to  God.  We  confess  by  offering  sacrifice  that  in 
strict  justice  we  deserve  the  penalty,  yet  that  Divine  mercy  has  a  way  of  escape  for 
us  so  that  we  may  see  salvatioa  3.  The  open  profession  of  our  faith  **  Abram 
called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  He  who  knows  the  salvation  of  God  must  con- 
fess Him  before  men.  The  believer  cannot  live  to  himself;  he  must  stand  forth 
as  an  example  to  others,  a  witness  for  God  in  the  world.  God  can  be  seen  but 
dimly  in  His  works.  He  is  most  of  all  manifested  in  His  saints.  By  their 
possession  of  truth  and  righteousness  they  reflect  His  intellectual  and  moral 
image.  It  is  necessary  that  God  should  be  represented  to  the  world  by  good 
men.  To  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  to  acknowledge  our  relation  to 
Him,  and  the  duties  thence  arising ;  that  His  benefits  demand  recognition  and 
praise.  When  we  make  an  open  profession  of  our  faith  before  men  we  glorify 
God,  we  revive  and  keep  in  full  vigour  the  sense  of  our  adoption,  and  feel  that 
in  all  onr  wanderings  we  are  still  God's  children  and  His  witnesses  in  the  world. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  1.  When  the  course  of  Gk)d's  power,   its  temples  and  pyramids,  is 

Providence  opens  up  a  way  of  escape  almost    forgotten,    the  name  of  the 

from  the   scenes  of    temptation  and  she[)herd  patriarch  lives.     Egypt  is  a 

trial,  our  duty  is  to  follow  in  it,  type  of  the  world-kingdom,  abounding 

We  are  safe  only  when  we  leave  the  in  wealth  and  power,  offering  tempta- 

land  of  carnality  and  dwell  in  the  tions  to  a  mere  carnal  sense.     But 

land  of  promise.  Abram  had  encountered  its  worldliness 

Unreality  and  deceit  are  some  of  and  pride,  and  had  been  in  danger  of 

the  characteristic  marks  of  the  world,  losing  his  personal  and  domestic  peace, 

and  the  children  of  faith  do  not  always  and  was  glad,  doubtless,    to  escape 

escape  their  infection.  from    the    land,    and   yet  be     once 

In   Egypt  the  Church — the  chosen  more  within    the  boundaries  of  the 

people— was  introduced  to  the  world.  Land  of  Promise. — (Jacobus.) 
Egypt  was  to  Abram,  to  the  Jewish         Abram's  deliverance  from  Egypt  is 

people  also,  to  the  whole  course  of  the  a  prophecy  of  the  final  deliverance  of 

Old  Testament^  what  the  world,  with  G^d's  people  from  this  present  evil 

all  its  interests  and  pursuits  and  enjoy-  world. 

ments,  is  to  us.    But  while  Egypt^         Lot    accompanied    Abram    on    his 

with  its  pride  of  wealth  and  art  and  journeys  as  joined  to  him  hj  the  tie  of 
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natural  relationship,  and  it  may  be 
also  that  the  association  contributed 
to  his  prosperity;  but  the  event  will 
tell  how  he  has  separate  interests  and 
is  governed  by  a  prevailing  selfishness 
of  nature. 

Verse  2.  We  have  an  account  of 
the  return  of  Abram  from  the  land  of 
Etjypt  rich.  It  has  been  observed  that 
the  blessedness  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  prosperity,  while  that  of  tlie  New 
Testament  is  affliction*  Let  not  men 
say  from  this  that  the  law  of  God  is 
altered ;  it  is  we  who  have  altered  in 
conceptions  of  things.  There  was  a 
time  when  men  fancied  that  afflictions 
were  proofs  of  God's  anger,  but  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ  has  since 
manifested  to  us  the  blessedness  of 
affliction ;  for  it  is  the  cross  that  God 
bestows  as  His  highest  reward  on  all 
His  chosen  ones. — (Robertson,) 

Eiches,  if  rightly  used,  do  not  hinder 
men  from  going  after  God. 

Verse  3.  The  believer  cannot  find 
his  true  rest  where  God  is  not  enjoyed. 

Abram  moves  to  Bethel,  where  he 
had  known  God  at  the  first.  Thus 
the  heart  obeys  the  superior  attraction. 
The  magnetic  needle  may  be  disturbed 
by  some  force  from  its  position,  bat 
when  the  constraint  is  removed  it 
-trembles  towards  the  pole.  In  the 
midst  of  all  his  wanderings  the  heart 
of  the  patriarch  pointed  true. 

Bethel:  1.  The  scene  of  the  mani- 
festation of  God.  2.  The  birthplace 
of  a  new  spiritual  life.  3.  The  home 
ofthe  most  precious  memories.  4.  The 
earthly  counterpart  of  heaven. 

In  things  spiritual,  to  come  back  to 
our  first  love  is  true  wisdom. 

With  his  heart  set,  not  upon  his 
earthlypossessionsbutuponhisheavenly 
inheritanqe,  he  measured  his  steps  to 
the  place  where  he  might  "compass 
God's  altar/'  and  renew  those  delightful 
experiences  which  still  dwelt  upon  his 
memory.  It  is  well  known  with  what 
exquisite  emotions  we  re-visit^  after  a 
long  absence,  the  scenes  with  which  we 
were  familiar  in  childhood  and  youth* 
The    sight   of   the   well-remembered 


places  and  objects  calls  up  a  thousand 
interesting  associations,  and  our  past 
existence  seems  for  a  time  to  be  re- 
newed to  us.  But  to  the  pious  heart 
how  much  more  delightful  and  exhila- 
rating is  the  view  of  scenes  where  we 
have  experienced  striking  instances  of 
providential  kindness,  where  we  have 
received  token  of  tlie  Divine  favour, 
where  we  have  held  communion  with 
God,  and  been  refreshed  with  the 
manifestations  of  His  love.  Bethel 
was  a  place  thus  endeared  by  associa- 
tion to  Abram,  and  it  is  only  the  heart 
that  is  a  stranger  t<>  such  feelings  that 
will  find  any  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  his  anxiety  to  tread  again  its 
pleasant  precincts,  and  breathe  the  air 
which  was  shed  around  it — {Bush.) 

Verse  4.  Abram  returns  to  the  place 
of  his  altar  in  Bethel.  In  like  manner 
Christian  settlements,  towns,  and 
villages,  cluster  around  their  churches. 
— (Lange,) 

Tent  and  altar  were  now  in  his  mind 
as  he  had  enjoyed  them  at  first.  We 
remember  our  sweet  home  and  our 
sweet  church  after  we  have  roamed  in 
a  land  of  exile.  We  yearn  to  get  back 
to  where  we  have  enjoyed  the  dear 
circle  of  our  family,  and  that  of  our 
Christian  brethren — where  we  have 
lived,  and  where  we  have  worshipped. 
Because  it  was  Bethel^  he  loved  it,  even 
as  the  house  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  1,  2). 
— Uacobus.) 

Coming  to  the  altar,  and  calling 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  regard— 

1.  Public  religion.  1.  The  witness  to^ 
and  confession  of  God   before   men. 

2.  The  missionary  element.  By  such 
an  action  Abram  was  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  God  amongst  men.  True 
religion  must  be  aggressive  and  make 
war  upon  the  enemy's  camp.  The 
patriarch's  office  was  to  generate  faith 
in  others.  II.  Private  religion.  1.  Con- 
fessions of  sin.  God  cannot  be  ap- 
proached directly,  but  by  some  way  of 
mediation.  This  implies  that  man  has 
sinned,  and  has  no  longer  access  to 
God  except  by  a  way  of  mercy  which 
God  Himself  appoints.  2.  Supplica- 
tion for  forgiyeness.    The  altar  implies 
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that  Qod  is  offended  by  the  sin  of  man,  glory  is  manifested.  By  the  strength 
and,  therefore,  His  mercy  most  be  and  beauty  of  the  Divine  presence  he 
sought  3.  The  necessity  of  sacrifice  enjoys  there  his  own  home,  and  the 
to  propitiate  the  Divine  favour.  The  whole  scene  of  his  life  becomes  con- 
stroke  of  justice  must  fall  upon   the  secrated. 

sinner's  substitute.     The  life  sacrificed  The  manner  in  which  '*  the  place  ot 

upon  the  altar  is  accepted  instead  of  the  altar "  is  mentioned,  seems  to  in- 

that  of  the  suppliant     Our  altar  is  the  timate  that  he  chose  to  go  thither,  in 

cross.     4.  The  revival  of  the  spirit  of  preference  to  another  place,  on   this 

adoption.     Abram  had  lost  that  clear  account     It  is  very  natural  that  he 

sense  of  the  Divine  acceptance  which  should  do  so;  for  the  places  where  we 

be  once  enjoyed,  and  now  he  seeks  to  have  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord, 

recover  it  by  returning  to  the  place  and   enjoyed  communion  with   Him, 

where  Grod  at  a  former  time  met  him  are,  by  association,  endeared  to  us 

in  mercy.  above  all  others.     There  Abram  again 

Every  time  we  come  to  Gk)d,  even  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord;  and 

though  we  may  have  to  do  so  in  great  the  present  exercises  of  grace,,  we  may 

penitence  and  humiliation,  we  renew  suppose,  were  aided  by  a  remembrance 

our  strength.  of  the  past     It  is  an  important  rule  in 

He  who  first  gave  us  our  spiritual  choosing  our  habitations,  to  have  an 

life  is  necessary  afterwards  to  sustain  eye  to  the  place  of  the  altar.     If  Lot 

it  had  acted  on  this  principle,  he  would 

The  soul  of  the  believer  has  its  true  not  have  done  as  is  here  related  of 

home  in  the  house  of  God,  where  His  him. — {FuUer.) 

Abram's  Journey  to  the  Place  of  the  Altab. 

"  The  steps  of  a  good  man,**  says  the  Psalmist,  *'  are  ordered  by  the  Lord, 
and  He  delighteth  in  his  way."  The  truth  of  this  has  never  been  disputed  in 
the  Church,  and  proofs  of  the  regard  which  God  entertains  to  His  devoted 
children  may  be  derived  from  all  paru  of  Scripture,  which  unite  to  prove  that 
the  eye  and  hand  of  an  overruling  Providence  have  been  constantly  engaged 
on  their  behalf.  The  history  of  Abram  shows  the  individual  attention  which 
God  bestows  towards  His  faithful  servants  Their  names  are  held  in  im- 
perishable memorial,  their  interests  are  perpetually  consulted,  nothing  which 
concerns  them  is  too  minute  to  escape  the  Divine  notice — ^their  birth- 
place, their  journeyings,  their  crosses,  their  comforts,  their  enemies,  their 
friends.  The  great  empires  of  the  world,  and  the  names  of  their  rulers  and 
disturbers,  are  seldom  mentioned  but  in  connection  with  the  Church. 
Cain's  generation  is  numbered  in  haste,  but  the  generations  of  the  godly 
are  carefully  recorded.  Seth's  posterity  are  written  in  a  large  scroll  and 
more  legible  hand,  with  the  number  of  the  years  in  which  they  lived,  which  in 
the  case  of  Cain's  posterity  is  not  noticed.  God  remembers  Noah's  cattle  as 
well  as  his  sons.  Jacob's  flocks  and  herds  are  distinctly  noted ;  and  here  all 
that  concerns  Abram  is  deemed  worthy  of  attention — ^his  journeyings,  his  com- 
panions, his  possessions,  the  place  where  his  tent  was  fixed,  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  his  altar,  and  the  fact  of  his  offering  his  customary 
devotions.     We  notice — 

1.  His  love  to  the  Land  of  Promise,  which  all  the  attractions  of  Egypt 
could  not  extinguish  or  overpower.  Egypt  was  at  this  time  the  most  important 
country  in  the  world,  the  resort  of  all  nations.  From  the  earliest  times  it  was 
called  the  world's  great  granary,  a  country  so  fair  and  fertile,  that  the  Egyptians 
boasted  that  they  could  feed  all  men  and  feast  aU  the  gods.  It  is  noticed,  toO| 
that  Abram  was  very  riehf  and  had  probably  great  increase  of  his  wealth  in 
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Egypt,  which  was  a  greater  temptation  to  him  to  protract  his  stay.  But  Egypt^ 
with  all  her  plenty  and  pleasure,  had  not  stolen  away  his  heart  from  the  Promised 
Land.  Neither  had  he  so  laden  himself  with  thick  clay,  as  that  he  was  disinclined 
to  strike  his  tent  and  pursue  his  journey,  hut  he  went  from  strength  to  strength. 
All  this  was  done  hy  faith.  Let  us  imitate  his  great  example.  In  the  midst  of 
all  we  enjoy  remember  how  much  more  we  have  in  hope.  In  the  midst  of  peace, 
prosperity,  honours,  and  enjoyments,  let  us  still  consider  that  we  are  pilgrims,  and 
while  we  thankfully  accept  the  favours  showed  us  in  a  strange  country,  let  us 
not  forget  our  better  home.  A  Land  of  Promise  contents  Abram ;  he  leaves 
the  possesrion  to  his  posterity.  Abram  went  up  from  Egypt,  so  there  should 
be  daily  an  ascension  of  our  minds  to  the  better  country  above.  Abram  took 
all  he  had ;  the  Christian  is  not  content  to  go  to  heaven  alone.  Happy  it  is 
to  journey  to  heaven  when  accompanied  by  those  we  love. 

n.  His  veneration  for  tbe  place  where  God  first  appeared  to  him.  He  went 
on  his  journey  to  Bethel  Many  a  weary  step  he  took  till  he  came  to  his  old 
altar.  He  went  to  sanctify  that  good  he  had  got  in  Egypt,  to  give  Ood  thanks 
for  it  and  to  consecrate  it  to  Him.  Enemies  may  part  us  and  our  tents,  but 
not  OS  and  our  God.  The  remembrance  of  tlie  sweet  communion  and  intercourse 
he  had  with  God  at  that  place  was  delightful  and  reviving  to  his  mind.  It  was 
there  Qod  had  appeared  to  him  when  he  first  set  his  foot  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  the  recollection  appears  to  have  been  hallowed  to  him  as  it  was  to  Jacob 
in  after  times.  It  was  his  first  special  time  of  dedication  to  God.  It  was  there 
he  built  his  first  altar — there  he  received  his  first  promise — there  he  offered 
his  first  prayer — there  he  recorded  his  first  vow.  The  review  of  the  same  was 
eminently  satisfactory  and  grateful  to  his  mind.  Twice  it  is  mentioned,  ''  the 
place  where  his  tent  had  been,"  "  the  place  of  the  altar."  There  may  be  in  the 
journey  of  life  many  inviting  scenes,  many  fertile  spots,  but  there  is  no  place 
like  the  place  of  the  altar.  From  this  spot  nothing  that  Egypt  and  the  inter- 
mediate countries  could  offer  was  able  to  divert  Abram«  He  came  back 
prosperous,  but  his  heart  was  unchanged.  Time  is  apt  to  wear  out  the  sense  of 
mercies.     Many  in  their  travels  leave  religion  behind  them. 

ni.  Wm  concern  whererer  he  was  to  erect  his  altar.  Wherever  we  go  we 
must  take  our  religion  with  us.  1.  A$  a  public  profession,  2.  As  keeping  vp 
faimUj/  rdigiotk    Wherever  he  had  a  tent  GUmI  had  an  altai; 
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Strifs  between  Brethren. 

Snch  is  the  condition  tft  numan  nature,  even  under  the  culture  of  religious 
thought  and  feeling,  that  few  communities  can  exist  long  without  some  causes 
of  dispute.  Strife  arose  in  this  little  society  of  religious  men,  consisting  of 
Abram  and  Lot  The  light  of  God  as  it  falls  upon  human  souls  becomes  tinged 
with  their  own  earth! iness.  Hence  even  in  churches  founded  by  the  Apostles 
disputes  and  divisions  have  arisen.  The  perfect  gift  of  the  grace  of  Grod  is 
maimed  in  its  effects  by  the  imperfection  of  man.  Here,  in  the  verses  before 
us,  we  have  the  first  draft  of  a  Church  in  a  short  space  disfigured  by  human 
failings.  Men  who  ought  to  have  lived  as  brethren,  with  common  interests  and 
pursuits,  were  obliged  to  part  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  peace.  The  history  of 
Churches  is  but  a  sad  comment  upon  the  features  of  this  incident.  Let  us 
consider  such  strife  : — 

I.  As  to  the  causes  of  it.  We  find  that  Lot,  by  his  association  with  Abram, 
had,  like  him,  grown  rich  (ver.  5).  Hence  one  of  the  causes  of  strife  between 
brethren  is — 1.  Worldly  prosperity,     *'  The  laud  was  not  able  to  bear  them  that 
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they  might  dwell  together :  for  their  substance  was  great,  to  that  they  couM 
not  dwell  together  **  (ver.  6).  As  long  as  they  had  little,  or  but  moderate 
wealth,  they  could  live  together  in  peace.  They  were  seized  by  no  lust  of  ambi- 
tion or  display,  there  was  no  prize  to  be  snatched  at,  and  to  cause  a  quarrel, 
their  dependants  could  agree  together  as  the  servants  of  one  family.  But  as 
riches  increase  they  become  unwieldy,  and  more  difficult  to  be  managed.  Com- 
plications arise  unknown  to  humbler  days,  when  wants  were  fe>Y  and  habits 
simple.  It  has  often  happened  that  friends  have  lived  together  in  harmony  till 
one  of  them  has  been  made  rich ;  then  disputes  have  arisen,  there  is  a  coldness 
between  them,  and  at  length  complete  separation.  The  tendency  of  great  pos- 
sessions is  to  nourish  the  natural  covetousness  of  the  human  heart,  which  grows 
by  what  it  feeds  on.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  with  increase  of  wealth  the  heart 
does  not  always  enlarge  with  noble  and  kind  emotions.  Men  become  proud, 
harsh,  overbearing,  selfish,  and  suspicious  of  the  advances  of  their  friends. 
Biches  are  often  the  apple  of  discord.  Another  cause  of  strife  is — 2.  The  mean 
ambition  of  the  ignoble  souls  associated  with  us.  It  was  between  *'  the  herdsmen 
of  Abram^s  cattle  and  the  herdsmen  of  Lot's  cattle  "  that  the  strife  at  first  arose 
which  so  soon  spread  to  their  masters.  The  laud  was  too  narrow  for  them  when 
their  flocks  had  increased,  and  they  were  tempted  to  encroach  npon  each  other's 
territories.  Strife  often  begins  with  the  servants  of  men  who  are  in  great  places, 
power,  or  wealth.  A  certain  meanness  of  spirit  is  almost  inseparable  from  a  state 
of  servitude.  Underlings  can  seldom  take  large  views ;  their  passions  are  easily 
aroused,  and  they  soon  pick  an  occasion  of  quarrel.  They  are  the  victims  of 
low  ambition.  Their  supreme  object  in  life  is  devotion  to  a  chief,  or  codrting 
the  favour  of  their  master ;  and  tor  this  they  will  contend  with  fierce  passions, 
aud  to  the  sacrifice  of  peace  and  morality.  Such  disputes  often  alienate  families 
and  their  chiefs.  Another  cause  is— 3.  Tlie  want  of  the  obliging  nature.  Men, 
especially  those  who  are  mean-spinted  and  of  narrow  views,  are  slow  to  yield 
what  they  consider  as  their  rights.  They  insist  upon  them  however  much  others 
may  be  injured  by  such  severity,  or  however  ridiculous  or  unreasonable  such 
conduct  must  of  necessity  be  in  some  cases.  There  is  a  certain  gracious  spirit 
and  behaviour  by  which  men  acquire  that  kind  of  gliding  movement  so  as  to 
pass  through  life  with  little  friction.  What  is  called  politeness  or  gentility  in 
common  speech,  to  some  extent  accomplishes  this.  But  the  Christian  religion 
alone  can  produce  this  spirit  in  all  its  reality  and  perfection. 

n.  As  to  the  evils  of  it.  Though  strife  often  arises  from  a  small  occasion,  yet 
it  may  grow  to  a  great  evil.  A  little  matter  may  kindle  a  spark  that  will 
increase  till  it  becomes  a  devouring  fire.  The  wise  man  has  said  that  ^  The 
beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water.''  A  slight  fissure  in  the 
embankment  through  which  a  little  water  flows,  gradually  makes  a  wider  rent 
until  the  floods  at  length  burst  through  and  spread  destruction  all  around. 
Strife  tends  more  and  more  to  separate  men  from  one  another,  to  divide  interests 
which  ought  to  be  united.  Among  the  many  evils  of  strife  between  brethren 
are  the  following :  1.  It  destroys  the  sacred  feeling  of  kinship,  Abram  and  Lot 
belonged  to  the  same  family,  and  each  might  naturally  look  to  the  other  for 
every  office  of  kindness.  They  ought  to  have  been  able  to  dwell  together  in 
harmony.  Strife  arises  between  their  servants,  and  though  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  alienate  the  masters,  yet  it  must  do  so  in  the  end  unless  they  separated. 
They  could  no  longer  dwell  close  together  as  brethren.  The  true  ideal  of  human 
society  is  that  all  men  should  be  able  to  dwell  together  as  belonging  to  one  kin 
— as  members  of  one  great  family.  The  word  hind  comes  from  Hn,  as  pointing 
out  that  disposition  which  should  be  maintained  by  those  who  are  really  members 
of  the  same  family.  Strife  destroys  this  feeling  of  a  common  brotherhood. 
2.  It  eix/poses  true  religion  to  contempt.  When  strife  exists  between  those  who 
are  not  only  members  of  the  same  family,  but  also  of  the  household  of  Qod^  the 
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evils  which  arise  are  more  than  personal  They  affect  injurioi^ly  the  interests 
of  the  Church  itself.  Here  we  read  that  ^'  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  dwelt 
then  in  the  land."  The  heathen  around  were  witnesses  to  the  strife,  and  they  would 
derive  an  unfavourable  impression  of  the  religion  of  the  men  who  exhibited  such 
base  passions.  Tliey  could  hardly  consider  that  such  a  religion  was  supenor 
to  their  own.  To  embrace  the  true  religion  is  to  join  a  broiherhoodi 
to  become  naturalised,  as  it  were,  into  a  holy  nation ;  and  any  strife 
or  disorder  arising  must  tend  to  bring  that  religion  into  contempt.  Few 
men  have  penetration  enough  to  judge  principles  by  their  tendencies,  and  not 
by  their  perversiona  They  estimate  religion  by  the  conduct  of  its  professors. 
Thus  the  way  of  truth  comes  to  be  evil  spoken  o£  The  men  of  the  world  are 
spectators  of  the  Church.  If  Christianity  had  not  been  hindered  by  the  conduct 
of  its  professors,  it  might,  at  this  hour  of  history,  have  overspread  the  whole 
world.  3.  li  brings  spiritual  loss  to  individuals.  When  brethren  of  the  same 
household  of  faith  fall  to  strife  there  must  be  some  spiritual  loss.  Some  may 
have  sufficient  strength  of  principle  to  recover ;  others  may  be  permanently 
injured.  Lot  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  Abram's  example  and  influence  by 
his  separation  from  him.  As  Lot  had  not  sufficient  strength  of  character  to 
overcome  his  natural  selfishness,  the  loss  of  the  influence  of  such  a  religious  life 
upon  him  was,  as  the  event  proved,  most  serious.  Strife  and  envy  tend  to  bring 
about  every  evil  work. 

nL  As  to  the  remedies  of  it.  There  are  remedies  for  the  moral  evils  of 
the  world,  and  through  the  grace  of  God  these  are  rendered  efiFectual  towards 
producing  perfection  of  character.  The  mode  of  Abram's  dealing  with  strife 
shows  us  how  we  may  overcome  this  evil.  As  a  remedy  for  strife,  therefore,  we 
may  propose — 1.  The  recognition  of  Hie  obligations  of  brotherhood.  "  Let  there 
be  no  strife,"  said  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  "  for  we  be  brethren."  This  ought 
to  have  put  a  restraint  at  once  upon  such  unruly  passions.  If  we  could  only 
preserve  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  of  our  common  brotherhood,  especially 
as  heirs  of  the  same  heritage  of  faith  and  hope,  we  could  never  allow  ourselves 
to  engage  in  strife.  The  true  atmosphere,  the  very  life  of  the  family,  is  peace. 
The  thought  that  *'  we  are  brethren "  ought  to  put  an  end  to  all  disputes. 
2.  The  Riding  temper.  In  religion  this  would  be  called  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  which  is  a  disposition  to  yield  what  is  a  right  and  privilege,  and 
even  to  submit  to  be  wronged  rather  than  that  another  should  be  injured. 
As  he  was  the  principal,  Abraham  had  the  right  to  choose  his  part  of  the 
country  first,  but  he  yields  to  Lot.  He  gives  up  his  own  privilege  rather  than 
disturb  religious  peace.  Thus  we  may  learn  not  to  insist  upon  our  rights  when 
by  doing  so  greater  evils  than  any  personal  loss  to  ourselves  must  arise.  Jesus, 
because  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  might  have  claimed  exemption  from  the 
payment  of  the  half-shekel  tax,  levied  in  very  deed  for  the  support  of  worship 
rendered  to  Himself;  yet  rather  than  give  offence  He  wrought  a  miracle 
to  obtain  the  necessary  sum  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27).  The  meek  have  the  true 
victory ;  they  inherit  the  earth.  **  The  heavenly  principle  of  forbearance 
evidently  holds  the  supremacy  in  Abram's  breast.  He  walks  in  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  {Murphy).  3.  Confidence  in  ths 
promise  of  God  that  we  shall  mffer  no  real  loss  by  obedience  to  His  command. 
To  be  devoted  to  the  good  of  others,  to  be  meek  and  humble-minded,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  Whatever  temporary  evils  may  arise,  we 
can  suffer  no  real  loss  by  following  God's  command.  Abram  was  confident 
that  his  covenant  God  would  support  him  and  make  good  the  promise  of  His 
blessing.  Let  his  kinsman  choose  the  best  of  the  land,  and  be  more  prosperous 
in  this  world's  goods,  yet  for  himself  it  sufficed  that  he  had  the  better  portion, 
and  the  comfort  and  peace  arising  from  obedience  and  the  sense  of  an  interest 
in  the  everlasting  covenant 
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Verse  5.  Those  who  cast  ia  their  lot 
with  the  friends  of  God  are  often 
blessed  for  their  sakes.  The  very 
shadow  of  the  Church  of  God  falling 
upon  men  has  a  healing  influence.  The 
righteous  wish  to  all  prosperity  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 

Prosperity  is  a  curse  to  some.  In 
Lot's  case  it  may  have  increased  that 
thirst  for  gain  which  fed  his  selfishness, 
and  ended  in  the  injury  of  his  spiritual 
character. 

Verse  6.  It  was  in  a  lUeral  sense 
true  that  the  land  could  not  bear  them, 
for  their  riches — consisting  chiefly  of 
cattle — had  grown  so  great.  But  there 
may  have  been  a  moral  inabiliiy,  arising 
from  the  perverse  disposition  and  un- 
kindness  of  their  servants,  or  it  may  be 
from  something  in  the  character  of  Lot 
that  would  eventually  have  led  to  a 
rupture. 

Probably  their  cattle  and  flocks  now 
numbered  too  many  to  be  accommo- 
dated by  the  pasturage.  The  country 
was  an  open  common.  It  could  not  be 
held  by  any  title.  Every  one  drove  his 
cattle  where  he  could  find  the  best 
grazing  for  them.  This  absence  of  law 
to  define  and  protect  real  estates  would 
naturally  open  the  way  for  jealousy  and 
strife,  and  the  strong  would  have  an 
advantage  over  the  weak. — (Jacobtut.) 

It  is  a  pity  that  those  whom  grace 
unites,  and  who  are  fellow-heirs  of 
eternal  life,  should  be  parted  by  the 
lumber  of  this  world.  Yet,  so  it  is. 
A  clash  of  worldly  interests  has  often 
separated  chief  friends,  and  been  the 
occasion  of  a  much  greater  loss  than 
the  greatest  earthly  fulness  has  been 
able  to  compensate.  It  is  not  thus 
with  the  riches  of  grace  or  of  glory ; 
the  more  we  have  of  them  the  closer  it 
unites  us. — (Fuller,) 

We  saw  in  creation  a  separating 
process  before  a  perfecting  one;  we 
shall  see  it  again  and  again  in  man's 
development  Abram  separated  from 
Ur,  and  from  Terah,  and  from  Egypt, 
has  further  to  be  separated  from  Lot 
also  before  he  can  be  perfected ;  for  it 
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is  only  "after  that  Lot  was  separated 
from  him  that  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  for  all  the  land 
which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give 
it." — (Jukes:  Types  of  Genesis,) 

Verse  7.  This  quarrel  arose  partly 
from    disobligingness   of   disposition. 
Here  we  find  the  Christian  community 
resembling  the  Jewish.      There  is  a 
constant  strife  now  among  servants  as 
to  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  certain  things, 
arising  from  the  same  indisposition  to 
oblige  one  another.    Then  observe  how 
by  degrees  Lot  and  Abram  are  drawn 
into  the  quarrel,  and  how  again  we 
find  human  nature  the  same  in  all 
ages.     The  bitterness  between  child 
and  child,  between  husband  and  wife, 
are  often  to  be  referred  back  to  the 
bitterness  between  domestic  servants. 
Again,  the  scandal  of  this  disagree* 
ment  passed  on  through  the  land ;  the 
Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  heard  of  it. 
Here  is  a  lesson  both  for  Christian  mas- 
ters and  servants.     Our  very  doors  and 
walls  are  not  sufi^cient  to  guard  domestic 
secresy ;  if  there  has  been  a  scandal  in 
a  place,  that  scandal  is  sure  to  be 
heard.      And  if  Christian  men  and 
women  listen  to  the  gossip  of  their 
servants,  with  whom  does  the  guilt 
lie  t    On  the  other  hand,  servants  who 
wish  to  be  servants  not  after  the  flesh 
but  after  the  spirit — with  good-will 
doing  service  as  to  the  Lord  and  not 
unto  men — should  recollect  that  they 
are  admitted  into  secrets  which  they 
must  know,  but  that  there  is  an  honour 
which  should  bind  their  tongue.    They 
are   trusted;    they   should    let    that 
trust  be  kept  sacred  for  the  Lord. — 
(Robertson,) 

The  fortunes  of  Abram  and  Lot 
become  affected  by  the  strifes  of  their 
servants.  It  is  difficult  even  for  the 
best  of  men  to  keep  clear  of  all  con- 
sequences arising  irom  the  evils  of 
others. 

Abram  and  Lot  became  rich  in  cattle 
and  herds,  but  as  long  as  they  dwelt  in 
one  compact  community  this  involved 
scarcity  of  herbage.     Thus  riches  often 
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increaso  in  one  direction  while  they 
diminidi  in  another.  How  often  it 
happens  that  a  man  increases  in  wealth, 
and  grows  poorer  in  moral  principle,  in 
human  kindness,  and  in  spiritual  reli- 
^on! 

The  germinal  divisions  of  masters 
ofttimes  reveal  themselves  clearly  in 
the  strifes  of  their  servants  and  de- 
.  pendents.  Even  the  wives  are  often 
m  open  hostility  while  their  husbands 
are  still  at  peace.  Abram  teaches  us 
how  to  observe  these  symptoms  in  the 
right  way.  His  proposal  to  separate 
arises  from  his  love  of  peace,  not  from 
any  selfish  regard  to  his  own  interests. 
— (Lange.) 

Tliese  two  godly  men  could  not 
dwell  together  because  of  the  strifes  of 
their  servants.  The  outward  unity  of 
their  families  was  destroyed,  though 
their  inward  unity  might  still  be  pre- 
served. How  often  does  God's  kingaom 
suffer  from  the  strifes  of  His  servants  ! 
The  Church,  rent  by  divisions,  and 
distracted  by  endless  controversies, 
becomes  a  stumbling-block  to  unbe- 
lievers, and  a  sorrowful  regret  to  those 
who  love  her  most 

The  strife  here  recorded  was  watched 
by  unfriendly  eves.  This  ought  to 
have  prevented  the  evils  of  dissension, 
yet  still  they  broke  forth ;  so  diflScult 
it  is  to  restrain  the  stormy  passions  of 
men.  It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  the 
scandal  which  must  arise  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  violence  and  wrong  on  the 
part  of  professors  of  religion  has  not 
always  acted  as  a  check  upon  their 
conduct. 

The  godly  in  every  land  are  exposed 
to  the  observation  of  ill-disposed 
neighbours. 

The  evils  of  passion  and  strife  must 
be  accepted  as  one  of  the  sad  facts  of 
our  poor  human  nature.  Such  is  our 
condition  since  the  Fall,  that  this 
terrible  fatality  lies  upon  us.  Even 
in  the  Church  itself  it  *'  must  needs  be 
that  offences  come.''  There  is  a  neces- 
sity for  these  things.  The  corruption 
of  our  spiritual  nature  by  sin  has  laid 
this  destiny  upon  usl 

In  all  ages  enemies  of  the  Church 
aie  ever  on  the  watch  to  diBcover^  pub- 


lish, and  triumph  over  the  feuds  and 
jealousies  that  may  arise  between  its 
members.  This  consideration  alone 
should  quench  the  unholy  flame  of 
divisions  among  brethren. --^^tMi.^ 

^  Verse  8.  True  religion  is  of  a  prac- 
tical nature,  and  adapts  itself  with  a 
godly  prudence  to  the  exigencies  of 
life.  By  a  determination  of  character, 
and  the  assertion  of  a  great  fact,  and 
conseiiuent  principle  of  duty,  Abram 
was  able  to  put  an  end  to  strife. 

So  the  fatner  of  the  faithful  replied 
in  lanp^age  that  might  well  extend 
beyona  the  strife  of  herdsmen  and 
shepherds  to  the  strife  of  "  pastors  and 
teachers  "  in  many  a  church  and  nation. 

From  the  conduct  of  Abram  we  may 
learn  lessons  of  prudence  in  dealing 
with  the  evils  of  society,  especially 
those  which  closely  affect  ourselves. 
1.  To  check  them  in  their  rising.  The 
strife  had  only  extended  to  the  ser- 
vants, but  Abram  foresaw  that  it  would 
extend  further  unless  some  arrest  were 
put  upon  it.  Therefore  he  was  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  before 
it  had  grown  too  great.  2.  To  assert 
some  great  principle,  the  truth  of  which 
all  must  acknowledge.  They  were 
*'  brethren,"  and  if  this  fact  were  only 
considered  in  the  light  of  clear  reason 
and  a  good  conscience,  there  could  be 
no  strife  or  ill  will.  Thus  St.  Paul 
sought  to  compose  the  differences  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Church  at 
Rome  by  the  assertion  of  some  great 
principle  which,  were  it  considered* 
must  unite  them  all  in  love. 

To  be  a  peacemaker  is  to  possess  a 
likeness  to  God,  who  is  Himself  the 
author  of  reconciliation. 

There  was  yet  a  higher  sense  in 
which  they  were  "brethren,"  viz.,  in 
their  religion.  They  professed  the 
same  faiw  and  the  same  mode  of 
wordiip,  and  as  disciples  of  a  religion 
breathing  love  and  peace,  goodwill  an<^ 
good  offices,  it  could  not  but  be  attended 
with  the  worst  consequences  were  they 
now  to  fall  out  with  each  other,  and 

E resent  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  divided 
rotherhood.    Indeed,  if  one  of  tho 
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laws  of  our  adoption  into  the  family 
of  Ood  is  that  we  become  in  all  things 
brethren  to  each  other,  and  bound  to 
study  each  other's  interest,  how  little 
does  that  sacred  relation  effect,  if  it 
does  not  avail  to  extin<^uish  our  mutual 
animosities?  When  we  see  the  quarrels 
and  the  coldnesses,  the  lawsuits  and 
strifes  between  those  who  are  not  only 
bound  by  the  common  tie  of  Christian 
fraternity,  but  by  the  closest  bonds  of 
affinity  and  blood,  are  we  not  tempted 
to  inquire,  Can  these  men  be  indeed 
"brethren  ?"  Can  thev  all  be  trusting 
to  the  same  hope  of  salvation,  and 
expecting,  or  even  desiring,  to  dwell 
together  in  the  same  heaven  ? — 
(Bush.) 

Verse  9.  Abrana's  conduct  was 
marked — 1.  By  humility.  He  was  the 
heir  of  a  large  inheritance — the  land 
was  distinctly  promised  to  him ;  yet 
he  is  not  puffed  up  with  pride,  he  as- 
sumes no  haughty  bearing.  To  his 
nephew,  to  whom  no  such  promises 
were  made,  he  says,  "  Is  not  the  whole 
land  before  thee  ?"  Thus  in  his  humi- 
lity he  boasts  not  in  his  superior  por- 
tion. 2.  By  condescension.  Abram. 
as  the  elder  of  the  two  and  as  callea 
of  God,might  have  claimed  submission 
from  one  who  was  but  an  attendant ; 
and  also  the  right  of  first  choice.  But 
he  waived  his  prerogative,  and  acted 
the  part  of  an  inferior  in  order  to 
preserve  peace.  The  proposal  originates 
with  him.  If  they  must  separate,  it 
shall  be  after  a  manner  which  becomes 
godly  men.  Such  condescension  wins 
the  truest  honour,  creates  the  largest 
influence,  for  "  the  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth/'  How  many  quarrels  and 
cruel  wars  might  have  been  prevented 
if  men  strove,  as  with  a  godly  ambition, 
who  should  be  the  first  to  make  pro- 
posals of  peace !  8.  By  generosity.  It 
was  but  ordinary  justice  that  they 
should  divide  the  land  equally,  yet 
Abram  concedes  to  Lot  the  right  of 
choice,  and  this  though  he  knew  that 
the  land  on  the  other  side  of  him 
afforded  richer  pasture.  What  noble- 
ness of  mind  did  be  display  I    He  who 
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has  strong  faith  in  Ood  can  afford  to 
be  generous  towards  man. 

Light  is  seen  and  is  multiplied  by 
the  various  surfaces  on  which  it  falls, 
the  wiiole  scene  of  it  being  enlarged 
by  every  particle  which  it  brightens ; 
so  the  reality  and  beauty  of  the  be- 
liever's faith  towanis  God  is  seen  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  towards 
all  around  him. 

The  heavenly  principle  of  forbear- 
ance evidently  holds  the  supremacy  in 
Abram's  breast.  He  walks  in  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Matt  vi.  28-42.)— (ifurpAy). 

"Wilt  thou  to  the  left  hand,'^eta 
An  eternal  siiining  example,  and  a 
watch-word  of  the  peace-loving  magna- 
nimous, self-denying  character  which 
is  the  fruit  of  faith. — (Langs), 

He  could  have  claimed  the  exclusive 

E>asession  on  the  high  ground  of  the 
ivine  promise  and  plan.  He  could 
have  said,  "  If  the  laud  is  not  large 
enough  for  us  both,  then  you  must 
seek  another  coimtry,  or  even  return 
to  the  land  whence  you  came  out." 
But  this  exclusiveness  is  not  the  spirit 
of  our  holy  religion.  We  cannot  as- 
sume to  stand  upon  our  Divine  right, 
and  claim  all  the  privileges  and  pro- 
mises, leaving  no  room  for  others,  nor 
giving  them  over  to  uncovenanted 
mercies.  In  the  true  spirit  of  grace, 
we  are  to  be  gracious  and  conciliatory 
and  peace -maKinff,yar  ws  be  brethren. 
Nor  need  we  all  seek  to  occupy  the 
very  same  ground,  nor  claim  the  same 
territory.  There  is  room  enough  for 
all  names  and  claims  that  are  truly 
Christian.     There  is  much  land  to  hd 

Sossessed,  and  God  has  a  field  for  all 
enominations  to  cultivate. -/«/aco6tt5.y 
Had  Abram  stood  upon  nis  rights, 
he  would  have  but  followed  the  sdfish 
principles  which  govern  the  generality 
of  mankind  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another.  He  is  a  spiritual  man,  not 
who  lives  according  to  the  maxims  of 
the  world,  but  beyond  them.  The 
child  of  faith  has  his  eye  fixed  upon 
those  eternal  realities  before  which  the 
temporary  advantages  of  this  world 
are  as  nothing. 
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MAIN  EOMILETIOS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH^Vmm  10— It. 

A  Worldly  Choiob, 

The  character  of  Lot,  though  it  has  many  faults,  has  %  bri<;ht  side.  He  was 
unquestionably  a  ''righteous''  man,  in  whom  conscience  had  Tieen  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  what  was  pure  and  just,  for  he  "  was  vexed  with  the  filthy  conversation 
of  the  wicked."  lie,  too,  had  left  his  fatlier's  house,  and  clave  to  Abram  in  his 
faith  during  all  their  wanderings  through  the  land,  and  in  the  journey  to  Egypt 
and  the  return.  But  Lot's  besetting  sin  was  worldliness.  This  great  evil  lies  as 
a  dark  shade  upon  his  character  and  spreads  itself  tiiroughout  the  whole  of  his 
history.  It  is  probable  that  the  worldly  spirit  grew  stronger  within  him  during 
liis  sojourn  amidst  the  luxury  and  pride  of  Egypt,  for  those  forms  of  temptation 
are  tlie  most  dangerous  which  answer  to  our  dispositions  In  accordance  with 
tiio  I  revailing  faidt  in  his  character  we  find  that  Lot  makes  a  worldly  choice. 
That  such  was  its  nature  is  clear  from  th«  following  facts — 

1.  It  was  determined  by  external  advantages.  "  He  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
behold  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  even  as  the  gimlen  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land 
of  Eg\pt"  (verse  10).  The  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  the  place  have  become 
proverbial  It  drew  together  vast  numbers  of  men  who  had  grown  rich  upon 
its  productions,  and  built  themselves  into  prosperous  nations.  Here  was  a 
stronir  temptation  to  such  a  man  as  Lot,  whose  chief  desire  was  to  increase  his 
wealth,  little  heeding  how  he  might  thereby  place  his  spiritual  character  in 
peril.  The  best  and  purest  motives  were  weak  in  him.  He  was  guided  by  no 
spiritual  principle,  and  therefore  shaped  his  course  by  external  advantages. 
Such  conduct  is  condemned  by  religion.  1.  External  advantages  are  not  the 
chief  end  of  life.  Lot  was  guided  in  his  choice  by  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
the  richness  of  the  pasturage,  and  the  prosperitv  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not 
wrong  to  euiph)y  means  for  increasing  our  wealth,  or  to  take  delight  in  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  world.  Keligion  does  not  oblige  us  to  seek  the  leanest 
pastures  and  to  content  ourselves  with  desolation  and  barrennesa  But  when 
we  make  worldly  profit,  comfort,  and  external  beauty  our  chief  aim,  we  sin 
against  God—  we  miss  what  is  the  great  end  of  life.  Wealth  is  not  the  one 
thing  needful ;  and  he  cannot  be  a  religious  man  who  makes  this  his  great  aim 
in  life,  liaving  no  regard  to  what  is  of  far  higher  importance,  the  peace  of  his 
conscience  arising  from  a  sense  of  duty  done  towards  God  and  man.  The  chief 
end  of  life  is  to  glorify  God,  and  to  prepare  our  souls  for  the  future  state.  All 
else  should  be  subordinated  to  this.  We  are  placed  here,  not  to  serve  our  own 
selfish  interests  at  any  cost,  but  to  do  our  duty  and  to  look  for  oar  place  and 
reward  from  God.  2.  External  advantages  are  not  the  true  happiness  of  life. 
True  happiness  is  the  very  life  of  life,  which  all  human  experience  teaches  us 
'does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  a  man  possesseth.  How 
many  are  unhappy  in  the  midst  of  outward  splendour  and  the  means  of 
enjoyment  I  Some  faults  of  disposition,  the  selfishness  which  has  grown  up 
with  increasing  wealth,  or  a  sad  burden  resting  upon  the  conscience,  have  dulled 
all  enjoyment,  and  things  that  were  made  to  give  delight  languish  in  the  eye. 
The  greatest  happiness  in  life  is  found  in  doing  deeds  of  kindness  and  good  will 
to  others,  and  in  serving  God.  He  who,  for  the  sake  of  ^wing  rich,  refuses  to 
follow  that  course  of  life  which  is  most  in  accordance  with  bis  natiural  ability 
and  tastes,  and  where  he  could  be  most  useful  to  his  fellow-men,  cannot  expect 
to  have  any  real  happiness.  He  is  out  of  frame  with  his  circumstances,  and 
true  enjoyment  is  impossible.  Peace  of  conscience,  too,  must  be  considered. 
If  that  makes  a  void  in  the  heart,  all  the  good  things  in  this  world  cannot  fill 
it  up.  How  little  does  the  true  joy  of  li^  depend  upon  what  is  outwaidf 
Good  men,  even  in  the  midst  of  privation  and  sonering,  nave  felt  a  peace  above 
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all  earthly  dignities.  8.  External  advantages,  token  considered  by  tkerwfelvee, 
tend  to  corrupt  the  soul.  If  we  choose  our  path  in  life  by  these  and  not  from 
higher  motives,  we  nourish  our  selfishne&s,  we  weaken  the  moral  princii«le,  and 
our  spiritual  sensibility  becomes  dull.  We  come  under  the  influence  of  a  base 
materialism,  which  tends  to  efface  the  true  glory  of  life  aud  to  degrade  man  to 
the  level  of  tlie  brnte. 

II.  It  was  ungenerous.  With  a  noble  generosity,  Abram  offered  to  Lot  his 
choice  of  the  whole  land.  If  Lot's  finer  feelin;;8  had  not  been  blunted  by  his 
selfislmess,  he  would  have  passed  the  compliment  to  Abram,  and  declined  the 
offer.  But  he  grasps  eagerly  at  the  chance  of  wealth.  In  his  own  opinion  he 
may  have  regarded  himself  as  a  shrewd  man,  one  who  won  Id  not  let  the  main 
chance  slip  out  of  any  weak  compliance  with  the  claims  of  his  moral  natura 
But  it  showed  a  moan  spirit  to  take  advantage  thus  of  the  generosity  of  a 
friend.  There  are  many  such  who  take  delight  in  generous  natures  only  for  the 
sake  of  what  they  can  gain.  Lot  ought  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  his  kinsman, 
and  to  have  answered  in  the  same  dignified  and  noble  manner.  But  he  had  too 
mean  a  soul  for  this.  Such  selfish  men  are  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  friends. 
They  fail  us  in  the  hour  of  trial  Such  intense  worldliness  unfits  men  for  a!l  the 
duties  of  friendship. 

IIL  It  showed  too  little  regard  for  spiritual  interest!.  ''  llie  men  of  Sodom 
were  wicked,  and  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly."  As  this  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Lot's  choice,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  was  aware  of  the  fact. 
The  wickedness  of  this  people  was  known  to  him,  yet  he  determines  to  run  the 
risk.  The  sins  of  the  people  of  Sodom  were  of  more  than  common  vileness  and 
grossness,  and  they  were  nourished  to  that  moral  rankness  by  the  very  luxuriance 
of  the  soil,  which  formed  so  attractive  a  feature  in  the  eyes  of  Lot.  The  prophet 
Ezekiel  tells  us  how  the  vices  of  Sodom  were  to  be  traced  to  three  causes — 
"pride,  fulness  of  head,  and  abundance  of  idleness"  (Ezek.  xvi  49).  All  these 
evils  were  fully  known  to  Lot  when  he  made  his  choice ;  yet,  blinded  by  the  love 
of  gain,  he  rushed  into  their  midst.  How  great  the  evil  to  which  he  was  exposing 
himself  1  1.  'I he  loss  of  reliaious  privileges.  No  worship  of  Qt>d  was  established 
in  Sodom.  No  faith  which  had  any  claim  to  be  called  a  religion  was  possible  in 
the  midst  of  such  sensuality.  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment  to  enter  a  com- 
munity having  no  religious  privileges,  and  where  there  was  not  even  the  chance  of 
introducing  them.  It  must  be  a  hardy  plant  of  piety  which  can  thrive  in  such 
a  soil.  Lot  may  have  quieted  his  conscience  by  the  thou<^dit  that  he  could  be  a 
means  of  blessing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sotlom.  But  his  selfishness,  which  would 
only  have  been  increased  by  his  dwelling  among  such  people,  would  have 
enfeebled  every  effort  to  do  good.  No  man  intent  only  on  worldly  gain  can  be 
a  missionary.  2.  The  contagion  of  evil  example.  The  moral  atmosjliere  of 
Sodom  was  so  tainted  as  to  expose  weak  virtue  to  the  risk  of  the  foulest  inlection. 
Dangerous  it  was  even  to  the  strong.  He  who  goes  into  such  a  society  without 
a  sufficient  call  of  duty  and  great  strength  of  principle,  runs  the  rL>k  of  being 
himself  turned  to  ungodliness. 

BUQOLSTJVB  COMMENTS  ON  THB  VBRSBB- 

^  Vene  10.   If  Lot  had  possessed  a  Lot  judged  by  sight  and  sense,  ac- 

higher  moral  instinct  he  would  have  cording  to  the  world's  judgment    The 

replied  to  Abram's  proposal  at  once,  worldly  man  is  under  the  tyranny  of 

He  would  have  no  need  to  look  round  appearances, 

npon  the  land.    His  was  the  cautious  But  how  does  young  Lot  conduct 

deliberation  of  a  selfish  man,  who  wai  himself  on  this  occasion  ?    He  did  not, 

determined  to  secure  his  own  profit  nor  could  he  object  to  the  generoug 
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that  was  made  to  him ;  nor 
lid  he  choose  Abram's  situation, 
which  though  lovely  in  the  one  to  offer, 
would  have  been  very  unlovely  in  the 
other  to  have  accepted.  In  tlie  choice 
he  made  he  appears  to  have  re*;ar(led 
temporal  advantages  only ,  and  entirely 
to  have  overlooked  the  dan<;er  of  his 
situation  with  regard  to  reli«,aon. 
"  He  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  a 
well- watered  plain  ; "  and  on  this  he 
fixed  his  choice,  though  it  led  him  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  SodouL  He 
viewed  it,  as  we  should  say,  merely 
with  a  grazier's  eye.  He  had  better 
have  been  in  a  wilderness  than  thera 
Yet  many  professors  of  religion,  in 
choosing  situatioiiS  for  themselves,  and 
for  their  children,  continue  to  follow 
his  example.  We  shall  perceive  in  the 
sequel  of  this  story  wliat  kind  of 
harvest  his  well-watered  plain  produced 
\Am.'—(FuUer,) 

The  grasping  worldly  spirit  is  asstv 
ciated  with  meanness  of  soul,  which 
blunts  the  perceptions  of  moral  beauty. 

No  outward  conditions,  however  fair 
and  promising,  will  prove  a  paradise 
for  a  man  as  long  as  he  makes  it  his 
highest  good  to  seek  his  own  profit. 
Selfishness  will  at  length  eat  out  the 
very  core  of  his  happiness.  There  is 
only  one  supreme  good  for  man.  To 
remove  from  the  region  of  the  means 
of  crace  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
Qod's  truth  to  those  who  are  in  dark- 
ness is  to  be  commended,  and  he  who 
undertakes  that  work  in  a  right  spirit 
will  find  that  God  can  make  rivers  to 
spring  up  in  the  desert.  But  he  who 
wilfully  leaves  behind  him  the  outward 
privileges  of  religion  for  the  sake  of 

¥un  exposes  his  soul  to  great  peril, 
he  loss  of  the  outward  ordinances  of 
religion  is  not  easily  compensated. 

He  can  hardly  bie  supposed  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the 
people  of  Sodom,  for  they  declared 
their  sin  in  the  most  open  and  un- 
blushing manner,  as  if  in  defiance  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  nor  could  he  but 
have  been  aware  of  the  tendency  of 
evil  communications  to  corrupt  good 
manners.  But  as  he  seems  to  have 
left  them  without  regret,  so  it  would 


appear  that  he  approached  Sodom 
witliout  fear.  What  benefits  he  was 
likelv  to  lose — what  dangers  to  incur 
by  the  step,  seem  not  to  have  entered 
his  mind.  His  earthly  prosperity  was 
all  that  engaged  his  thoughts,  and 
whether  the  welfare  of  his  soul  was 
promoted  or  impeded  he  did  not  care. 
This  conduct  no  one  hesitates  to  con- 
demn, yet  how  many  are  tliere  that 
practicivliy  pursue  the  same  heedless 
and  perilous  course  in  their  great 
movements  in  life  1  With  the  single 
view  of  bettoring  their  worldly  con- 
dition they  often  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  means  of  grace,  and,  reckless  of 
consequences,  plant  themselves  and 
their  families  In  places  where  Sabbaths 
and  sanctuaries  are  unknown,  and 
where  they  are  coastantly  exposed  to 
the  most  pernicious  influences.  Alas, 
at  how  dear  a  price  are  such  worldly 
advantages  purchased!  Well  will  it 
be  for  them  if  their  goodly  plains  and 
fields  do  not  finally  yield  such  a  harvest 
of  sorrow  as  was  gathered  by  hapless 
Lot,— (  Bush.) 

In  the  most  marked  features  of  his 
sin,  Lot  is  punished.  1.  For  his  worldly- 
mindedness  He  failed  to  gain  that 
which  he  had  set  his  heart  on,  for  in 
the  battle  with  the  kings  he  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  his  property.  "They 
took  Lot  and  his  goods''  In  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  he  had  to  leave  all 
behind,  and  to  flee  for  his  life.  2.  For 
his  ungenerous  conduct  towards  Abram 
he  is  brought  under  frequent  obliga- 
tions to  him.  Abram  rescued  him 
from  the  captivity  of  war,  and  made 
intercessiDn  for  the  city  where  he 
dwelt  He  was  a  friend  to  him  in  his 
poverty.  3.  For  his  disregard  of  the 
mterests  of  his  soul,  the  tone  of  his 
religious  character  became  lowered. 
His  moral  principle  was  weakened  by 
the  pernicious  atmosphere  of  ungodli- 
ness around  him.  Both  himself  and 
his  family  followed  religion  with  but 
a  languid  interest — with  so  weak  a 
devotion  that  they  were  overmastered 
by  the  influences  of  the  world.  So  it 
comes  to  pass  that  men  are  punished 
in  those  very  things  from  which  they 
expected  the  highest  worldly  advan- 
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CRAT,  xm. 


iage.     This  is  the  solemn  irony  ot 
Providence. 

The  luemory  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
lind  not  yet  perished  from  among  men. 
All  uations  have  had  their  traditions 
of  a  Golden  Age,  some  lost  Paradise. 

Verse  1 1.  The  selfish  spirit  is  prompt 
to  secure  its  owu  ends.  Lot  begins  to 
choose  at  once,  and  without  delay  pro* 
ceeds  to  take  possession  of  his  rich 
portion. 

How  vile  is  the  sin  of  covetousness, 
which  so  dulls  the  conscience  as  to 
permit  a  man  to  enjoy  what  he  has 
gained  by  an  ungracious  action ! 

The  words  "  idl  the  plain  "  seem  to 
hint  at  the  grasping  disposition  of  Lot. 
Nothing  less  than  this  will  satisfy  him. 
This  lust  of  land,  the  inordinate  desire 
to  add  ''  house  to  house  and  lay  Held 
to  field,  till  there  be  no  place,  that  they 
may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth,"  has  given  birth  to  deeds  of 
tyranny  and  oppression. 

It  was  better  that  Abram  and  Lot 
should  part,  for  events  were  pointing  to 
a  possible  separation  in  heart.  It  is 
well  to  secure  peace,  even  at  some  pain 
and  inconvenience  to  ourselves. 

As  nature,  affection,  religion,  afflic- 
tion, all  conspired  to  unite  them,  no 
doubt  the  prospect  of  separation  was 
a  severe  trial  to  the  feelings  of  Abram : 
but  it  was  a  friendly  parting,  ana 
whatever  blank  was  made  by  it  in  his 
happiness,  it  was  speedily  and  abun- 
dantly compensated  by  renewed  mani- 
festations of  favour  from  that  Almighty 
Friend  "who  sticketh  closer  than  a 
hT0theT."—(Bu8h). 

Thus,  for  awhile,  is  the  path  of  faith 
more  lonely.  The  true  believer  is 
more  than  ever  cast  on  God.  The 
Lots  "choose"  according  to  the  sight 
of  their  eyes,  and  so,  by  degrees,  get 
from  communion  with  the  godly  to 
communion  with  the  godless.  Unlike 
souls,  sooner  or  later,  must  separate. 
If  there  be  not  one  spirit,  no  bond  or  ar- 
rangement can  keep  men  long  together. 
Each  is  gravitating  to  his  place  by  a 
law  which  none  can  gainsay — dust  to 
dust,  and  the  spirit  to  God  who  is  a 
a  spirit  Let  us  not  forget  the  steps 
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of  Lot  First  "he  saw;"  then  "he 
chose  ; "  then  "  he  journeyed  from 
the  east,"  like  some  before  him  ;  then 
"  he  pitched  towards  Sodom  ; "  then 
"  he  dwelt  there."  In  a  word,  he  walked 
by  sight,  then  by  self-will,  then  away 
from  the  light,  then  towards  the  un- 
clean world,  at  last  to  make  his  home 
in  it.  This  is  the  path  of  Lots  in  everv 
age.  And  such,  though  "righteous 
and  "saved,"  are  only  "saved  so  as 
by  f\ie."'-( Jukes:  Types  of  Genesis.) 

Verse  12.  The  children  of  faith  are 
content  with  their  promised  portion. 
Their  present  temporal  condition  does 
not  disturb  their  hope  and  confidence 
in  God. 

It  is  possible,  after  all,  that  Lot's 
principle  fault  lay  in  pitching  his  tent 
in  the  place  he  did.  If  he  could  have 
lived  on  the  plain,  and  preserved  a 
sufKcient  distance  from  that  infamous 
place,  there  might  have  been  nothing 
the  matter;  but  perhaps  he  did  not 
like  to  Hve  alone,  and  therefore  ''dwelt 
in  the  cities  of  tiie  plain  and  pitched 
his  tent  towards  Sodom."  The  love  of 
society,  like  all  other  natural  principles, 
may  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  ;  and 
we  may  see  by  this  example  the 
danger  of  leaving  religious  connections; 
for  as  man  feels  it  not  good  to  be  alone, 
if  he  forego  these,  he  will  be  in  a 
manner  impelled  by  his  inclinations  to 
take  uf)  with  others  of  a  contrary 
description. — (Fuller.) 

He  who  sets  his  face  towards  the 
tents  of  sin  will  soon  become  the  victim 
of  the  dangerous  fascination  of  the 
enchanted  ground,  and  unless  the  grace 
of  God  prevails  over  his  weakness,  be 
drawn  onwards,  step  by  step,  to  bis 
destruction. 

How  dangerous  it  is  to  commit  our- 
selves to  a  course  of  sin,  even  where 
themotions  of  it  are  scarcely  perceptible  I 
This  is  like  venturing  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  whirlpool,  until  we  are  carried 
faster  and  faster  through  the  giddy 
round  and  at  last  swallowed  up  in  the 
terrible  vortex ! 

Now  that  the  covenant  head  has 
fairly  a  footing  in  the  promised  land  in 
his  own  coveuant  right,  let  us  look  back 
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from  tliis  point  at  the  covenant  thread 
in  the  history  of  the  nationsand  persons. 
We  find  the  geueral  table  of  nations  in 
chap.  X.,  leaving  us  witli  Shem's  line,  so 
as  to  trace  the  covenant  lineage.  And 
in  chap.  xi.  accordingly,  after  the 
narration  of  the  event  which  led  to 
the  dispersion  of  nations  and  peopling 
of  the  earth,  She;n's  line  is  resumed  so 
.  as  to  trace  it  to  Terah,  where  we  are 
introduced  to  Abram,  tlie  covenant 
head.  Accordingly,  of  the  sons  of  Terah, 
we  find  liOt  and  his  posterity  dropped, 
and  Abram  left  alone  in  the  list,  as  he 
in  whom  the  promises  descend — the 
conveyancer  of  blessings  to  all  the 
nations. — (Jacobus,) 

Verse  13.  The  greatest  depravity  is 
often  found  amon^t  the  inhabitants 
of  the  most  fertile  lands.  Such  is  the 
ingratitude  of  human  nature  that 
where  the  gifts  of  God  are  most  lavish 
there  men  most  forget  Him. 

It  is  one  of  the  moral  dangers  of 
prosperity  that  men  become  so  satined 
with  this  present  world  that  they  think 
they  have  no  need  of  God. 

We  may  purchase  worldly  prosperity 
too  dearly.  1.  If  it  nourishes  our 
selfishness  and  pride.  2.  If  it  deprives 
of  the  benefit  of  religious  ordinances. 
3.  If  it  exposes  us  to  the  contagion  of 
evil  examples.  4  If  the  spirit  of  the 
world  so  increases  upon  us  that  we 
forget  God  and  our  duty. 

As  a  bar  of  iron  has  its  breaking 
strain,  so  for  every  man  there  is  a 
certain  strength  of  temptation  which 
his  moral  nature  is  not  able  to  with- 
stand. It  is  dangerous  for  us  willingly 
to  expose  ourselves  to  the  power  of 
evil  acting  with  its  greatest  force. 

The  grace  of  God  will  support  a 


man  in  the  ordinary  temptations  of 
life,  but  to  rush  into  the  midst  of  the 
most  tainted  atmosphere  of  sin  is 
daring  presumption. 

"Sinners  be/are  the  Lord  exceed- 
ingly." Men  are  to  be  estimated  as 
they  stand  in  the  sight  of  God,  Crime 
has  reference  to  the  evils  inflicted  upon 
society,  but  sin  has  reference  to  man's 
moral  accountability  to  God. 

The  higher  blessings  of  good  society 
were  wanting  in  the  choice  of  Lot.  It 
is  probable  he  was  a  single  man  when 
he  parted  from  Abram ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  he  married  a  woman  of 
Sodom.  He  has  in  that  case  fallen 
into  the  snare  of  matching,  or,  at  all 
events,  mingling  with  the  ungodly. 
This  was  the  damning  sin  of  the  antei- 
dUuvians  (Gen.  vi  1-7).  Sinners 
before  the  Lord  exceedingly.  Their 
country  was  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
But  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and 
the  superabundance  of  the  luxuries  it 
afforded,  did  not  abate  the  sinful  dis- 
position of  the  inhabitants.  Their 
moral  corruption  only  broke  forth  into 
greater  vileness  of  lust,  and  more 
daring  defiance  of  heaven.  They 
sinned  exceedingly,  and  before  the 
Lord,  Lot  has  fallen  into  the  very 
vortex  of  vice  and  blasphemy — 
{Murphy). 

It  is  an  awful  character  which  is 
here  given  of  Lot's  new  nefghbours. 
All  men  are  sinners;  but  they  were 
**  wicked,  and  sinners  before  the  Lord 
exceedingly."  When  Abram  went  to 
a  new  place  it  was  usual  for  him  to 
rear  an  altar  to  the  Lord ;  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  anything  like  this 
when  Lot  settled  in  or  near  to  Sodom 
—(J^hUer). 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAORAPff.^VtTMa  14—18. 

Thb  Saints'  Comfobt  in  Solititdb. 

Abram  and  Lot,  who  had  so  long  lived  torrether  in  loving  companionship,  are 
now  parted  from  each  other.  It  was  neccssiiry  that  he  to  whom  the  promises 
were  made  should  stand  by  himself,  as  the  head  of  «  race  chosen  of  God  to 
illustrate  the  ways  of  His  providence  and  to  be  ^he  channels  of  His  grace 
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to  mankiDd.  Human  conipanionship  would  hare  been  grateful  to  such  a  nature 
as  Abraro's,  but  now  he  must  dwell  alone.  Such  solitude  has  wonderful 
eompensationa 

L  The  Divine  voice  if  more  distinctly  heard.  With  his  friend  separated 
from  him,  and  the  painful  memory  of  trials  so  lately  endured,  Abram  stood  in 
need  of  encouragement.  This  was  graciously  grantei  God  spoke  to  him,  and 
showed  him  his  large  inheritance,  uod  still  speaks  to  the  souls  of  men.  Every 
strong  conviction  of  the  reality  of  eternal  truths  is  a  fresh  communication 
of  Gwi  to  the  soul.  But  in  the  crowded  ways  of  life,  with  its  distractions,  the 
strife  of  tongues  and  tumult  of  the  passions,  God's  voice  is  seldom  heard.  It  is 
with  us  as  it  was  with  Abram.  When  all  is  taken  from  us  and  we  are  alone, 
then  God  draws  near  to  us  and  speaks.  We  need  this  consolation,  1.  To 
confirm  our  faith.  Every  grace  of  God  in  us  must  partake  of  our  own  imper- 
fection, and  we  cannot  expect  that  the  grace  of  faith  will  prove  an  exception. 
All  that  we  do,  know,  or  feel  must  be  tainted  by  our  own  earthlinesa  There 
are  also  grievous  trials  to  faith,  and  when  they  press  most  heavily  there  is 
danger  lest  the  soul  should  faint.  We  need  the  felt  experience  of  a  Presence 
greater  than  ourselves,  and  bidding  us  be  of  good  cheer.  Appearances  often 
seem  to  be  against  us  in  this  world  until  we  are  almost  tempted  to  suspect  that 
our  very  religion  is  a  delusion.  The  facts  of  physical  science  have  the  advan- 
tage of  verification.  They  can  be  assured  as  coming  out  clear  from  every  fair 
trial.  But  in  spiritual  things  we  must  venture  much,  and  the  effort  of  doing 
this  sometimes  severely  taxes  our  strength.  The  sense  of  our  own  past  failures 
oppresses  us,  lowers  the  tone  of  our  spiritual  life,  and  weakens  the  effort  of  our 
will.  Therefore  our  faith^  needs  frequent  encouragement.  God  gave  the  life 
of  faith  at  first,  and  His  visitation  is  still  needed  to  preserve  it  from  destruction. 
Spiritual  life,  as  the  natural,  draws  breath  in  a  suitable  atmosphere.  The 
loving  presence  of  God  is  the  very  breath  of  our  life.  We  must  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  the  soul  depends  wholly  upon  God  for  its  life.  Again,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  hear  God  s  voice  speaking  to  the  soul,  because — ^2.  Jve  require 
a  renewed  sense  of  the  Divine  approval.  It  is  a  gracious  sign  of  His  favour 
when  God  speaks  loving  words  to  our  souls.  It  is  the  light  of  His  countenance 
which  is  our  true  joy — the  very  life  of  our  life.  It  is  in  this  way — speaking  in 
Bible  language — that  God  "knoweth  the  righteous,"  or  recognises  them  as  His 
own.  He  knows  their  works,  their  strugi^les  with  temptation,  their  strong 
desire  to  do  His  will  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties.  Though  their  obedience  is 
imperfect  He  approves  of  them  in  the  tenderness  of  His  goodness,  for  they 
are  true  at  heart.  *'He  remembereth  that  they  are  dust"  We  need  this  renewed 
sense  of  the  Divine  approval,  in  order  that  we  may  justify  to  ourselves  our 
conduct  as  spiritual  men.  On  the  strength  of  our  belief  in  God  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  a  new  course  of  life.  We  have  laid  hold  of  certain  truths, 
which,  when  they  are  really  considered,  impose  upon  us  a  kind  of  conduct 
different  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  We  should  be  able  to  justify  ourselves  in 
the  wajrs  of  our  life,  and  this  we  can  only  do  by  assuring  ourselves  that  we  are 
well-pleasing  to  God.  8.  We  require  comfort  for  the  evils  we  have  suffered  on 
account  of  religion.  It  is  true  that  like  the  angels  we  should  do  "all  for  love, 
and  nothing  for  reward."  This  is  the  purest  and  noblest  form  of  obedience. 
Still  the  approving  love  of  God  is  in  itself  a  reward,  having  infinite  compen- 
sations. Our  hearts  would  fail  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exalted  duty  unless  we 
were  assured  that  our  labour  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Abram  at  this  time 
needed  strong  consolation  and  the  recompense  of  God's  approving  voice.  He 
had  yielded  to  Lot,  apparently  to  his  own  disadvantage,  lie  had  been  obUged 
to  part  from  his  friend,  the  loving  con)])anion  of  many  years.  One  would 
expect  to  find  him  in  great  sorrow,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  God  appears  and 
brings  comfort  Thus  our  extremity  is  often  God's  opportunity  for  giving  ui 
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Special  consolations.    The  darkest  hour  of  our  night  is  that  jast  before  the 
awn  of  a  day  which  brings  us  light,  and  peace,  and  prosperity. 

II.  The  Divine  promisas  are  more  clearly  apprehended. — Clod  spake  to  Abram 
in  words  which  promised  i^ood  things  to  come.  He  chose  the  time  when  the 
patriarch  was  alone.  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram,  after  that  Lot  tca$ 
separated  from  him,  lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  where  thou 
art,  northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  westward.  For  all  the  land 
which  thoo  seest  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever."  (Verses  14, 
15.)  In  like  manner  it  is  with  us  in  our  solitude,  when  the  world  is  shut  out 
and  our  souls  commune  with  God.  1.  We  are  more  free  to  survey  the  greatness 
of  our  inheritance,  Abram  is  comtnanded  to  look  around  him  on  eveiy  side, 
and  even  to  walk  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  he  might 
see  how  large  was  his  inheritance.  It  is  only  when  we  realise  God's  presence, 
and  His  voice  speaking  within  us,  that  we  become  really  aware  how  goodly  is 
our  heritage  and  how  pleasant  is  the  land  which  Qod  gives  us  to  possess.  In 
the  great  architectural  works  of  man's  skill,  some  composure  of  mind  and 
intentness  of  vision  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  take  in  their  true  grandeur. 
That  elevation  of  soul  which  Gw  imparts  when  He  appears  and  speaks  gives 
us  the  power  to  see  how  great  are  His  gifts,  and  to  imagine  what  the  reserves 
of  His  goodness  must  be.  2.  We  have  an  enhanced  idea  of  the  plentiftdnem 
of  the  Divine  resources.  This  is  the  tiiird  occasion  on  which  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Abram,  but  it  is  \\\%  first  time  that  it  is  distinctly  promised  that  he  himself 
is  ultimately  to  possess  the  land.  When  the  Lord  first  appeared  to  Abram, 
before  he  left  the  country  of  his  fathers,  he  was  assured  tnat  signal  blessings 
were  to  be  enjoyed  by  him,  and  that  he  was  to  be  the  channel  of  their 
conveyance  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  On  his  arrival  in  Canaan  he  is  told  that 
the  land  is  to  be  given  to  his  seed.  Now,  when  God  visits  him  for  a  third 
time,  he  is  invested  with  the  lordship  of  the  land.  The  promise  becomes  clearer 
and  more  deHnite  as  time  advances.  It  would  seem — spe^iking  after  the 
manner  of  men — that  God  is  never  weary  of  showing  Abram  the  land  which 
He  had  made  over  to  him  as  an  inheritance.  The  good  things  which  God 
promises  cannot  be  taken  in  at  one  view.  The  riches  of  their  glory  are  revealed 
in  succession.  They  are  from  the  fulness  of  God,  but  they  can  only  be 
apprehended  by  us  as  we  receive  one  degree  of  grace  after  another.  What 
happened  to  Abram  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  ev^y  faithful  believer.  In  the 
solitudes  of  our  soul,  when  meditating  upon  God,  His  promises  seem  to  multiply 
as  we  bring  them  to  mind.  They  grow  clearer,  and  evermore  suggest  to  us 
higher  and  better  things.  In  this,  as  in  every  grace  of  God, "  To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given."  Every  promise  realised  is  a  pledge  of  greater  good — the 
sure  foundation  of  eternal  riches. 

III.  We  are  led  on  to  perceive  the  spiritual  signifioanoe  of  life.  The  promises 
made  to  Abram  seem  to  relate  entirely  to  the  present  world.  But,  in  this  regard, 
they  were  never  fulfilled.  Abram,  to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  was  a  wanderer  in 
Canaan.  He  possessed  no  part  of  it,  except  a  place  to  bury  his  dead,  and  this 
Jie  obtained  by  purchase.  Thus  he  was  led,  by  the  disappointment  of  any  earthly 
hopes  he  may  have  indulged  in,  to  feel  that  the  spiritual  is  the  onlv  reality;.  He 
"received  not  the  promises,"  but  by  the  discipline  of  Providence  the  conviction 
grew  stronger  from  day  to  day  within  him,  that  God  has  better  things  in  reserve 
for  His  children  than  this  world  can  bestow.  Life's  hopes  become  delusive  as  we 
proceed,  and  this  is  intended  to  lead  us  to  seek ''  the  better  country."  If  failure 
and  disappointment  here  produce  not  that  blessed  result,  we  must  become 
the  victims  of  dark  despair.  As  the  promises  which  this  life  gave,  and  which 
we  foolishly  trusted,  prove  to  be  deceitful,  we  should  feel  that  our  true 
home  is  in  heaven.  There  ruined  hopes  are  repaired,  and  all  things  completed 
tiiat  concern  our  eternal  good.    Sudi  is  the  spiritual  edacatiou  which  tha 
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ez])erience  of  human  life  imparts,  if  we  only  learn  to  interpret  it  by  God's  teach* 
ing.  We  have  to  acknowled<5e  the  fact  that  in  this  life  we  are  the  victims  of 
delusions,  which  are  only  gradually  cleared  away  as  our  higher  faculties  grow 
stronger  and  more  enlightened.  1.  Our  senses  deceive  us.  In  early  life  we  are 
under  the  tyrauny  of  appearances.  In  the  distant  horizon  the  earth  seems  to 
touch  the  sky.  Our  world  appears  to  be  still,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  to 
travel  round  it.  The  ideas  which  man  in  early  ages  had  of  external  nature  were 
only  those  of  children.  As  we  grow  older,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  true 
j»rinciples  of  science,  we  learn  to  correct  the  reports  of  sense.  We  can  only  know 
the  ultimate  facts  of  nature  through  study  and  long  observation.  We  have  to 
get  rid  of  many  delusions  and  misconceptions  before  we  can  attain  true  science. 
2.  Our  youthful  hopfs  deceive  us.  Life  promises  much  to  the  young.  The  future 
is  bright  and  ph^ntifnl ;  but  &s  life  passes  on,  and  the  hard  lessons  of  experience 
liave  to  be  learned,  the  pleasing  dream  vanishes.  The  world's  happiness  is  seen 
to  be  unsubstantial,  deceitful,  and  leading  to  no  permanent  ^ood.  Could  the 
young  fully  realise  how  delusive  life's  promise  is,  that  ghastly  thought  would 
take  away  all  gladness  from  their  hearts.  Who,  when  life  opens  so  full  of 
promise  before  nim,  could  live  an  hour,  were  the  sad  reality  of  things  fully  to 
come  home  to  him  I  Thus  God  teaches  us^by  the  experience  of  human  life,  that 
all  real  and  enduring  good  is  beyond  and  above  us.  Like  Abram,  we  are  led  on, 
gradually  and  painfully  it  may  be,  to  higher  things.  We  are  leaving  what  is 
unreal  and  shadowy  for  "a  better  and  an  enduring  substance."  We  shall  find 
in  the  end  that  all  has  failed  with  us,  unless  we  have  learned  what  is  the 
spiritual  significance  of  life,  how  we  ought  to  employ  it  to  glorify  God  and  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  all  He  shall  unfold  hereafter.  Since  the  promises  of  life 
deceive  us,  let  us  learn  that  "  there  is  nothing  sure  but  heaven." 

ly.  The  spirit  of  devotion  is  strengthened.  ''  Abram  removed  his  tent,  and 
came  and  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre,  which  is  in  Hebron,  and  built  there  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord"  (verse  18).  As  he  did  at  the  first,  so  he  does  now.  He  is 
alone  with  God,  and  the  spirit  of  devotion  revives  and  increases.  1.  When  God 
speaks  to  the  soul,  our  sense  of  revm'ence  is  deepened.  When  the  world  is  shut 
out,  and  all  other  objects  are  cleared  away  and  we  are  alone  with  God,  then  we 
fed  true  reverence  before  so  great  and  holy  a  presence.  We  are  powerfully 
afiected  by  the  thought  of  the  majesty  of  God  and  the  littleness  of  ourselves. 
2.  When  God  speaks,  our  sense  of  duty  is  deepened.  The  first  duty  of  all  is  to 
adore  and  worship  our  God,  to  build  the  altar  of  consecration,  and  devote  our* 
selves  to  His  service.  And  this  feeling  is  always  strengthened  when  God  appears 
to  our  souls.  Worship  becomes  more  pleasing  and  earnest  work  when  we  know 
that  we  are  receiving  good,  and  that  the  object  of  it  is  there  to  bless.  When 
we  are  alone  with  God,  it  is  then  that  we  rise  to  the  summits  of  devotion  and 
discern  somewhat  of  the  glory  of  that  land  which  God  has  promised,  and  which 
will  remain  sure  to  us  though  all  else  seem  to  faiL 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TBB  VERSES. 

Ver.  14.  God  is  able  to  compensate  of  human  life.    Hence  the  importance 

His  children  for  the  lo.*^s  of  numan  of  forming  a  firiendship  with  God,  who:?e 

companionship.    His  presence — always  love  knows  no  change,  and  who  cannot 

with    them — is  often    most  manifest  be  severed  from  us.    Abram  was  the 

when  they  are  left  alone.  friend  of  God ;   and  now  that  he  is 

Even  so  sweet  a  blessing  as  friend-  left  alone,  the  value  of  that  sacred 

ship  has  in  it,  like  all  other  earthly  bond  I  econies  more  manifest, 

good,    an    a<lmixture  of  evil.      The  Lot  had  "  lifted  up  his  eyes,*"  but 

parting  of  friends  is  one  of  the  soitows  only   jo  feed  his  covetousuesa.     He 
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Bought  eagerly  the  goodly  land  hefore 
him,  determined  to  enjoy  its  plenty, 
and  little  caring  how  lie  exposed  his 
soul  to  peril.  Now,  Abram  is  com- 
manded to  lift  up  his  eyes  npon  a 
lietter  inheritance,  for  God's  blessing 
rested  u)M)n  it,  and  it  was  the  shadow 
and  promise  of  lii  Jjer  thinfjs.  "Tlius 
he  who  sought  this  world,  lost  it;  and 
he  who  was  wilhng  to  give  up  anything 
for  the  honour  of  God  and  rehgion, 
found  it."--(/''///r/dr.) 

Upon  his  wilhtlrawjnent  from  Lot, 
the  Lord  again  nieet«  iiim  in  mercy, 
and  renews  to  him  His  gracious  cove- 
nant-promise. He  bids  him  lift  up  his 
eyes  and  look  around  tlie  whole  horizon, 
surveying  the  land  on  the  north  and 
the  .*^outh,  on  the  east  and  the  west, 
and  then  confirms  to  him  and  his  pos- 
terity the  gift  of  the  whole  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  How  striking  an 
instance  this  of  the  considerate  kind- 
ness, of  the  "recompensing  mercy,  of 
Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  At 
the  moment  when  Abram  had  boen 
making  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  j)eace, 
and  demonstrating  liow  loosely  he  sat  by 
the  richest  earthly  abundance  compared 
with  the  desire  of  securing  the  Divine 
favour,  the  Most  High  visits  him  with 
a  fresh  manifestation  of  his  favour,  and 
comforts  him  with  renewed  assurances 
of  his  future  inheritance. — (JJush.) 

Abram  could  not  with  his  outward 
eve  see  all  the  land  which  God  was 
about  to  give  him.  He  must  complete 
the  picture  ia  his  imagination,  and 
from  what  he  could  see,  reason  to  what 
he  could  not.  80  we  can  behold  but 
a  small  portion  of  our  vast  inheritance 
of  faith,  yet  still  enough  to  enable  us 
to  divine  what  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  Him. 

God  says  to  every  believer,  "Look 
from  the  place  where  thou  art."  1. 
We  should  not  dwell  despairingly  upon 
our  present  losses  and  privations.  We 
ought  not  to  sorrow  as  men  who  have 
no  hope.  2.  We  should  look  from  that 
world  which  we  must  lose  some  day  to 
that  world  which  is  sure,  and  abides 
for  ever — Earadise.  The  golden  age  of 
humanity  is  not  here,  but  is  ever 
beyond  and  above  us. 


Now  that  Lot  was  separated  from 
Abram,  the  covenant  head  stands 
alone,  and  in  a  position  to  be  addre&sed 
and  dealt  with  in  his  covenant  rela- 
tions. He  is  now  parted  from  his 
kinsman,  the  companion  of  his  journey- 
.ings,  and,  isolated  in  the  world,  he  is 
to  receive  the  special  encouragement 
of  his  covenant  God.  Now  he  is 
fonnally  coustituted  the  rightful  owner 
of  the  land,  and  inducted  into  the 
heritage.  He  is  to  make  a  full  survey 
of  the  land  in  all  directions,  and  he  is 
a&sured  that  it  is  his  to  inherit,  and  a 
title  deed  is  given  to  him  for  his  seed 
for  ever — (Jacobus). 

Ver.  15.  The  first  promise  relates 
to  the  person  of  Abram ;  in  him  and 
in  his  name  are  embraced  all  promised 
blessings.  In  the  second  a  seed  was 
more  clefinitely  promised  to  Abram, 
and  also  the  land  of  Canaan  for  the 
seed.  But  here,  in  opposition  to  the 
narrow  limits  in  which  he  is  with  his 
herds,  and  to  the  pre-occupation  of  the 
best  parts  of  the  land  by  Lot,  there  is 
promised  to  him  the  whole  land  in  its 
extension,  and  to  the  boundless  terri- 
tory, an  innumerable  seed.  It  should 
be  observed  that  the  whole  fulness  of 
the  Divine  promise  is  first  unreservedly 
declared  to  Abram  after  the  separation 
from  Lot.  Lot  has  taken  beforehand 
his  part  of  the  good  things.  His 
choice  appears  as  a  mild  or  partial 
example  of  the  choice  of  Esau  (the 
choiceofthelentile-pottage) — (Lange), 

Jehovah  hath  what  He  giveth  ; 
therefore  He  giveth  freely,  He  cannot 
deceive. — {Hughes), 

The  heavenly  Canaan  is  to  believers 
not  as  wages  for  service  they  have  ren- 
dered, but  the  gift  of  God.  It  is, 
strictly  sneaking,  an  inheritance  which 
we  have  lawfully  derived  by  reason  of 
our  relationship  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 

The  term  "  for  ever,"  as  applied  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  can  only  mean  as 
long  as  the  subject  of  it  lasts.  I'hat 
must  come  to  an  end.  But  the  Canaan 
above  can  have  no  end,  for,  unlike  the 
earthly  one,  it  is  pure  and  unmixed 
good,  and  good  is  in  its  very  nature 
etei'naL 
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Tlie  reaponing  of  Paul  respecting 
Abram's  heavenly  hope  cannot  poasibly 
refer  to  anything  short  of  the  final  and 
eternal  inheritance  of  glory.  To  that, 
according  to  the  Apostle — and  to  no- 
tliing  short  of  thaV—did  the  patriarch 
look  forward  ;  certainly  not  to  an;^ 
merely  temporary  occupation  of  the 
land  before  the  end  of  all  things,  nor 
to  the  possession  of  it,  for  a  limited 
though  protracted  period,  during  the 
ages  of  millennial  prosperity.  The  land 
of  Canaan,  and  the  earth  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  may,  for  anything  we  can 
tell,  be  the  local  scene  and  seat  of  the 
inheritance  that  he  means.  The  whole 
force  of  the  Apostle's  argument  depends 
on  the  contrast  which  he  draws  between 
Abram's  condition  as  a  stranger  and 
pilgrim  in  the  land,  and  his  condition 
88  having  an  eternal  abode  in  heaven. 
When  he  formerly  dwelt  in  the  land, 
he  confessed  that  he  was  a  stranger 
and  pilgrim  on  the  earth;  so  also  did 
his  sons,  Isaac  and  Jacob. — (C/iandlish,) 

Verse  16.^  The  q)iritual  purport  of 
the  promise  is  here  further  reached,  in 
the  innumerable  seed.  The  literal  in- 
crease is  not  excluded,  but  this  was  not 
all  that  was  meant,  else  it  would  be  of 
small  moment  comparatively.  God 
does  not  so  account  of  the  mere  earthly 

Erogeny.  He  rebuked  their  boast  of 
eing  Abram's  seed  according  to  the 
flesh.  But  the  spiritual  posterity,  and 
the  true  Israel,  aftor  the  spirit,  this 
was  the  grant  here  made  of  Abram. 
"  And  if  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye 
Abram's  seed  and  heirs  according  to 
the  promise"  (6aL  iii.  29.) — {Jacobus) 
Aoram's  household  is  smaller  than 
it  was  at  the  first ;  he  is  old  and 
childless,  and  yet  he  believes  that  his 
seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
This  multitude  of  seed,  even  when 
we  take  the  ordinary  sense  which  the 
form  of  expression  bears  in  popular 
use,  far  transcends  the  productive 
powers  of  the  promised  land  in  its 
utmost  extent.  Yet  to  Abram,  who 
was  accustomed  to  the  petty  tribes 
that  then  roved  over  the  pastures  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Palestine,  this  dis> 
proportion  would  not  be  apparent.  A 
S68 


people  who  should  fill  the  land  of 
Canaan  would  seem  to  him  innu- 
merabla  But  we  see  that  the  promise 
begins  already  to  enlarge  itself  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  natural  seed  of 
Abram. — {Murphy  ) 

The  multitude  of  the  heirs  of  sal- 
vation must  be  great,  for  God  will  not 
allow  the  costly  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion to  end  in  an  insignificant  result. 
The  fruits  of  grace  must  be  on  a  scale 
with  the  Divine  magnificence.  The 
sons  of  glory  will  be  many,  even  in  the 
estimate  of  the  Divine  arithmetic. 
Hence,  St  John  saw  in  heaven  "A  mul- 
titude which  no  man  could  number." 

Ver.  17.  God  repeats  His  promises 
for  the  support  of  the  faith  of  His 
servants. 

We  are  bidden  to  survey  the  utmost 
dimensions  of  God's  promises  (Eph.  iii. 
19). 

It  is  permitted  to  us  to  see  and 
enjoy  some  portion  of  our  spiritual 
inheritance  ;  yet  this  conveys  no  suf- 
ficient idea  of  its  greatness.  We  have 
dim  suggestions  of  what  we  shall  be, 
but  the  full  glory  of  it  "doth  not  yet 
appear." 

The  largest  latitude  is  thus  allowed 
him,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  soil, 
to  walk  over  the  land  in  its  utmost 
limits,  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  to  call 
it  all  his  own,  and  feel  himself  to  be 
inducted  thus,  by  the  Divine  grant, 
into  the  formal  proprietorship  of  the 
whole  country.  Ana  this  grant  of  the 
earthlyCanaan  is  typical  of  that  higher 
heritage  of  the  heavenly  Canaan — the 
believer's  land  of  promise.  "  For  we 
which  have  believed  do  enter  into 
rest "  (Heb.  iv.  8).  "  For  if  Joshua 
had  given  them  rest,  then  would  he 
not  afterwards  have  spoken  of  another 
day  r  (Heb.  iv.  8).  And  this  is  the 
better  country,  even  an  heavenly, 
which  the  covenant  God  of  Abram 
promises  to  give  to  him  personally.^- 
( Jacobus.) 

The  promises  of  God  to  His  children 
are  so  great  that  it  seems  to  us  im- 
possible that  they  shall  be  fulfilled  to 
us;  and,  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  great 
trials  of  our  faith  to  believe  them.    It 
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18  said  that  a  oertain  b^gar  once 
made  an  application  to  Alexander 
the  Great  for  alms.  The  king,  upon 
hearing  the  request,  ^ve  two  hundred 
talents  of  silver  to  his  servant,  and 
commanded  him  to  convey  them  to  the 
poor  man.  The  beggar,  astonished  at 
so  unexpected  a  charity,  said,  "  Take 
it  back  and  say,  'this  is  too  much  for 
a  beggar  to  receive."*  Whereupon 
Alexander  said,  *'Tell  him  that  if  it  is 
too  much  for  a  beggar  to  receive. 
it  is  not  too  much  for  a  king  to  give.' 
So  when  God  gives  He  does  not  do  it 
according  to  our  narrow,  niggardly 
notions,  but  He  gives  as  a  king,  as  one 
who  is  the  proprietor  of  all  kinga 

What  we  can  $e$  with  the  spiritual 
eye  we  really  posse&s. 

Arise,  walk,  through  th$  land.  L 
God  allows  His  blessings  to  be  put  to 
the  test  of  experiment.  We  can  veri  fy 
them  one  by  one  by  observation  and 
experience.  We  can  feel  and  know. 
2.  God  allows  His  blessings  to  become 
a  vantage  ground  for  faith.  What  He 
gives  now  promises  to  us  higher  and 
better  thin^ 

Ver,  18.  "Abram  removed  his  tent** 
He  is  still  a  wanderer  and  pilgrim. 
Our  human  habitations  are  shifting, 
and  there  is  only  one  certain  dwelling 
place — our  eternal  home  in  heaven. 

A  third  altar  is  here  built  by  Abram. 
His  wandering  course  requires  a  vary- 
ing place  of  worshit).  It  is  the  Omni- 
present whom  he  adores.  The  previous 
visits  of  the  Lord  had  completed  the 
restoration  of  his  inward  peace,  security, 
and  liberty  of  access  to  God,  which 
had  been  disturbed  by  his  descent  into 


l^gypt,  and  the  temptation  that  had 
overcome  him  there.  He  feels  himseU 
again  at  peace  with  God,  and  his  forti- 
tude is  renewed.  He  grows  in  spiritual 
knowledge  and  practice  under  the 
gieat  teacher. — (Murphy.) 

Believers,  wherever  they  go,  should 
provide  for  the  public  and  private 
worship  of  God.  In  this  Abram  showed 
himself  "  the  father  of  the  faithful" 
As  it  is  a  necessity  of  our  phy.^ical 
nature  that  we  should  have  some  abode, 
so  it  is  a  necessity  of  our  spiritual 
nature  that  we  should  find  an  abode 
for  the  Highest,  a  place  where  our  own 
soul  has  a  home,  and  where  we  feel 
the  comforting  presence  of  our  God. 

In  all  his  wanderings  through  the 
world,  and  the  varied  scenes  and 
changes  through  which  he  passes,  the 
believer  makes  the  worship  of  his  God 
the  first  and  last  consideration. 

Upon  every  remove,  it  is  always 
recorded  of  Abram  that  he  built  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord.  Nothing  could 
hinder  him  ;  not  the  fatigues  and 
joumeyings,  the  approach  of  a^e,  the 
presence  of  enemies,  the  most  difficult 
duties  of  life,  nor  the  increase  of  his 
possessions.  Nothing  was  allowed  to 
interfere  with  his  devotion  to  God. 
He  kept  up  his  correspondence  with 
heaven. 

Abram's  altar  was  int^ded — 1.  As 
a  public  profession  of  religion  in  the 
midst  of  enemies;  2.  As  a  constant 
memorial  of  Gk)d's  presence;  8.  As  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  for  His  mercies ; 
4.  As  expressing  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  His  love,  and  a  desire  to  enjov  His 
presence ;  5.  As  a  sign  of  his  deter- 
mination to  be  fully  dedicated  to  God. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  CUAPTER  XII. 

BT  no 

EB  V.  WM.  ADAMSON. 


AlnramAndffifltory!  Yer.  1-20.  (1)  Tlie 
ODobttnged  habits  of  the  East,  says  SUuley, 
render  it  a  kind  of  living  Pompeii.  The 
outward  appearances,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
Greeks  and  Komans,  we  knew  only  through 
art  and  writing— through  marble,  fresco,  and 
parchment— in  the  case  of  Jewish  history  we 
know  through  the  forms  of  actual  men  living 
and  moving  before  us,  wearing  the  same  garb, 
speaking  almost  the  same  language  as  Abram 
and  the  patriarchs.  (2)  From  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  remarks  Landels,  comes  forth,  in 
one  sense,  the  gtxm  of  all  that  is  good  through- 
out succeeding  generations.  His  appearance, 
hkt  ihaJt  of  $ome  great  luminary  in  the  Jieavens, 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  world's  histoiy.  A 
ttream  of  influence  flows  from  him  -not  self- 
originated,  but  deriving  its  existence  from 
those  heaven-clouds  of  Divine  dew  of  blessing 
resting  upon  this  lofty  summit  of  his  soul.  (8) 
Widening  as  it  flows,  and  promotinjc,  in  spite 
of  the  occasional  checks  and  hindrances  it 
meets  with,  spiritual  life  and  health,  that 
stream  is  vastly  more  deserving  of  exploration 
and  research  than  the  streams  of  the  Lualaba 
and  Niger,  or  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and 
Zambesi.  Such  exploration  and  research  will 
be  productive  of  incalculable  benefit  to  those 
who  engage  therein  with  right  motives  and 
aspirations. 

**  Truth  springs  like  harvest  from  ^  well- 
ploughed  field. 
And  the  soul  feels  it  has  not  searched  in  vain.* 

— Bonar. 

Father  of  FftitbAilI  Ver.  1—9.  Here  we 
have— 1.  The  Call  (ver.  1);  2.  The  Command 
(ver.  1);  8.  The  Covenant  (ver.  2);  4  The 
Conditions  (ver.  8) ;  6.  The  Compliance  (ver.  4) ; 
6.  The  Conversion  (ver.  7) ;  and  7.  The  Con- 
siderations.— ^The  cadi  was  from  Gk>d.  The 
command  was  to  leave  his  native  land.  The 
covenant  was  protection  and  preservation,  etc 
The  condition  was  that  of  simple  trust  and  con- 
fidenoe.  The  compliance  was  that  Abraham 
journeyed  first  to  Haran,  thence  to  Canaan. 
The  conversion  of  Abraham  was  evidently  the 
erection  of  the  ''altar,'*  erected  wherever  he 
pitched  his  tent.  And  the  considerations  are 
(1)  That  God  calls  and  commands  each  of  the 
sons  of  men  to  oome  out  from  a  world  lying 
in  wickednen,  and  make  life  a  pilgrimage  to 
heaven.  ( 2)  That  Gk>d  covenants  and  oonditions 
with  each  of  the  sons  of  men  obeying  this  call  to 
orown  their  lives  with  loving-kindness  and 
tender  mercies.  (8)  That  God  oounts  and 
compensates  for  all  sacrifices  and  sufferings 
endured  in  complying  with  His  call  with  the 
Crown  of  Life  that  fadeth  not  away. 

<*  One  of  the  diivaliy  of  Christ  1    He  tells  ns 

how  to  stand 
With  rootage  like  the  palm,  amid  the  maddest 

whirl  of  sand."  '^Mauey, 
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Darkneasandliiflrht!  Yer.l.  0)  Intheearty 
Genesis  of  Creation  we  have  the  material  chafis 
and  darkness,  succeeded  by  the  intnxluction  of 
light.  Here  we  have  God  saying  in  the  moixd 
world,  as  He  had  uttered  before  in  the  natural, 
'*Let  there  be  light."  As  Stanley  Loathes 
says :  The  light  was  makins^  itself  manifest 
after  the  Babel  chaos  and  gloom.  And  tliat 
which  made  manifest  was  light  The  proof 
that  it  was  liglit  was  in  the  light  which  it 
diffuAod ;  just  as  when,  with  closed  eyes,  I  am 
told  that  a  light  has  been  brought  into  the 
midnij^ht  room  of  darkness,  X  open  them  to 
have  proof  that  there  is  light  Abi-aham  could 
have  no  higher  proof.  (2)  Other  gods  had  not 
cared  for  him — had  held  no  communication 
with  him — had  not  made  themselves  known  to 
him  as  living  beings  ;  but  this  Being  had.  He 
had  come  out  of  the  darkness  and  made  light 
all  about  Him.  He  had  oome  out  of  the  silence 
and  spoken  with  the  voice  of  the  Woril  of  God. 
He  had  convinced  Abram  that  He  lived,  and 
that  from  Him  all  living  creatures  enjoyed 
life.  Abram  believed  God;  and  obedience 
quickly  followed.  (3>  When  Eichard  I.  re- 
tumea  in  disguise  to  England,  after  his  escape 
from  the  Austrian  dimgeons,  the  peasants 
required  evidence  that  he  was  indeed  the  king. 
Kichard  appeared  amongst  them  ;  he  spoke  to 
them  ;  he  performed  such  feats  of  strength  as 
Richiurd  only  was  known  to  achieve;  he  showed 
them  his  signet-ring.  They  more  satisfied. 
Believing  that  *' Richard  was  himself  again," 
thev  iminediately  tendered  him  their  allegiance, 
and  complied  with  his  royal  requirements  to 
proceed  with  him.  Faith,  i,e.  true  faith, cannot 
be  separated  one  from  the  other, — they  are 
more  intimately  joined  than  the  Siamese  twinsu 

**  Therefore  look  and  believe,  for  works  will 

follow  spontaneous. 
Even  as  the  day  the  sun ;  for  Christian 

works  are  no  more  than 
Animate  faith  and  love,  as  flowers  are  the 

animate  springtide." — LongfdUm, 

Demand  and  Supply  I  Yer.  1.  (1)  That  (xod 
osJled  Abram  is  the  Mosaic  utterance  under 
Divine  Inspiration.  But  had  there  been  no 
craving  in  Abram's  mind  and  heart,  no  yearn- 
ing after  the  Infinite,  no  aspirations  after  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  '*  O  that  I  knew 
where  I  might  find  Himf*  Was  there  do 
demand  answering  to  the  supply  ?  Was  there 
no  craving  to  be  met  by  tne  g^ratification  ? 
Surely.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Jehovah  responded  to  the  heart-hunger  of 
Abram.  To  him  the  bread  of  idol-knowledge 
and  of  creature-worship  was  as  bone-dust  or 
fruit  of  Sodom.  The  hunger  was  appeased 
only  at  the  cost  of  moral  dyspepsia— -of  spiritual 
leanness.  The  aspiration  becune  intenser.  (2) 
The  law  of  growth  through  craving  is,  as  Ladd 
remarks,  fundamental)  it  is  ospaUe  of  SUustra 
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tion  firom  eray  fonn  of  animal  life.  Pat  life 
into  matter,  and  yon  get  as  one  of  its  earliest 
ezhibitions  the  same  phenomenon,  -which  re- 
mains with  the  life  until  its  extinction ;  you 
get  ccaving,  whidh,  being  met  by  mipply,  becomes 
the  minister  of  higher  Ufe  and  growth.  In  the 
souls  of  men  this  inntinotive  craving  imder 
various  forms  acts  as  the  spur  of  the  rider  to 
drive  men  towards  the  Divine,  in  which  alone 
they  can  find  satisfaction  and  rest. 

"Every  inmost  aspiration  is  God's  angel 
undefildd  % 
And  in  every  "  O  my  Father !  **  slumbers 
deep  '<  Here,  My  ^A^—DichdadeddiM, 

Abram'a  A»pixationI  Yer.  S.  (1)  No  more 
beautiful  de8cnpti«»n  of  the  methods  of  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  vitality  oan  anywhere  be 
found  than  is  given  us  in  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
**  Beign  of  Law."  He  unfolds  the  relations  of 
the  external  foroe  of  the  earth  to  the  internal 
force  which  moves  the  bird's  wing.  (2)  What 
God  does  for  nature  He  does  not  deny  to  man. 
He  puts  a  force  in  the  souL  That  soul  can 
float  beside  the  albatross,  at  rest,  where  there 
is  nothing  else  at  rest  in  the  tremendous  tur- 
moil of  its  (»wn  stormy  seas,  which  has  received 
the  Divine  Force.  (8)  Under  Divine  tuition 
Abram  was  trained  to  beat  down  reflistanoe 
from  without  by  foroe  that  answered  from 
within.  Shall  we  say  that  God  enabled  Abram 
to  use — as  the  bird  uses  the  breezes  of  aii^— hii 
soul's  yearning'  after  Himself  f 

**  God  found  one  worthy  to  be  drawn 
From  out  the  deepening  social  night| 
And  set  him  as  a  Htar  of  dawn. 
And  herald  of  the  greater  Light." 

AVnun's  Separation!  Yer.  S.  "We  may 
apply,"  says  Gibson,  "the  same  term  to 
Abram,  which  the  ApoiBtle  Paul  applies  to 
himself,  when  he  says,  'Separated  unto  the 
Gospel  of  God.'  As  a  skilful  schoolmaster 
trains  his  pupil  by  a  regular  graduated  series 
of  lessons,  so  GM  trained  Abtam  by  a  series 
of  separations.  His  first  lesson,  and  one  in 
the  acquiring  of  which  the  patriarch  proved 
an  apt  schohir,  was  when  he  separated  from 
Ur  of  the  CQuddees  by  Divine  oonmiand 
(ver.  1).  Then  another  lesson  had  to  be  ac- 
quired when  he  was  again  summoned  to  leave 
Charran  behind.  Having  graduated  in  this 
standard,  he  underwent  separation  from  Ca- 
naan itscdf  (ver.  6),  when  he  erected  his  tent 
as  a  pilgrim  and  stranger  in  the  land,  and  his 
altar  as  a  mountsin,  from  whose  lofty  summit 
faith's  ^e  might  descry  the  heavenly  home  on 
high.  Again,  we  find  him  at  school  in  £gypt» 
learning  the  lesson  of  separation  from  Uie 
world  more  and  more.  And  this  repeated 
separation  was  not  for  his  sake  only,  or  that 
of  his  desoendants  hj  birth,  but  for  the  "world's 
sake."  "In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed."  As  a  good  man  has  wide 
sympathies  and  aims  in  the  education  of  his 
ohUd,  so  with  God.  If  the  Christian  father 
ednoates  his  son  lor  tho  sake  if  hit  feUow- 


creatures  as  well  as  for  his  own,  surely  much 
more  would  the  Divine  Father  be  educating 
Abraham  for  the  sake  of  "  all  the  families  of 
the  world." 

^  At  God's  commandment  self-exiled. 
Alone  he  left  his  native  clan, 
Led  forth  by  faith,  like  a  blind  man 
Led  by  a  simple-hearted  child." 

Abram's  Cnlll  Yer.  4.  (1)  The  Talmud, 
in  face  of  6h3n.  xii,  asierts  that  Abram  left 
Ur  on  account  of  Nimrod's  attempt  to  IdU 
him.  The  king's  design,  however,  was  frus- 
trated by  Eleazar,  a  uave  of  Abram,  whom 
Nimrod  had  presented  to  him.  He  told  Abram 
of  the  king's  dream — uf  the  interpretation 
which  the  wise  men  put  upon  it — and  of  the 
king's  design  to  kill  him.  So  Abram  hasten«>d 
to  the  house  of  Noah,  and  remained  there 
hiding  fidiile  the  servants  of  the  king  searched 
his  0¥m  home  and  the  surrounding  country 
in  vain,  and  he  remained  a  longer  time — even 
until  the  people  had  foivotten  him.  Then 
Abram  said  to  Therach,  his  father,  "Let  us  all 
journey  to  another  land  ;  let  us  go  to  Canaan." 
And  Noah  and  his  son  Shem  added  their 
entreaties  to  his,  until  Therach  consented  to 
do  as  they  wished.  And  they  went  forth  to 
Charran.  (2)  The  Scripture  ciutrtB  a  Divine 
call.  It  osfuref  us  that  this  Divine  call  did 
not  include  the  name  of  the  land  to  which  he 
would  take  them.  It  authm-Uu  the  belief 
that  Abram  obeyed  God's  command  in  simple 
faith,  t.e.,  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  "  where." 
And  it  anociates  Charran  with  Abram's  emi- 
gration only  so  long  as  Terah  lived.  l%e 
puerilites  and  perversions  of  the  Talmudic 
Tales  bear  on  their  faces  their  own  condemna- 
tion as  false  witnesses ;  whereas  God's  word 
has  on  it  the  impress  of  truth. 

"  Pure  is  the  Book  of  God,  with  sweetnea 
filled; 
More  pure   than  masn^e,   nnadulterate 
gold; 
More  sweet  than  honey  from  the  rock  dis- 
tnied."  — ifoiK. 

Obedience  of  Faith  I  Yer.  4.  (1)  Supposes 
man  were  to  build  a  tower  without  any  foun- 
dation, intending  to  place  the  foundations  on 
the  roof.  What  would  happen  it  is  easy  to 
surmise.  The  fabric  would  very  soon  give 
way.  Many  do  this  in  spiritual  things.  They 
place  "  the  foundations  of  faith "  upon  the 
superstructure  of  obedience.  It  is  obedience 
that  must  rise  up  on  the  basis  of  faith. 
"  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right,"  is  a  wise 
nciaxim ;  but  some  make  the  proverb  an 
inverted  pjrramid.  Place  Pharaoh's  great 
pyramid  on  its  apex,  and  we  can  e&sUy  con* 
ceive  the  result.  Abram  firtt  believed,  then 
obeyed  God.  (2)  "  Hasten  onward  with  your 
troop  to  yonder  ravine ;  hold  your  ground 
there  until  I  arrive  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army."  Such  were  the  orders  of  the  great 
general  to  one  of  his  brigadier  officers,  and  he 
was  obeyed.     Bat  whence  sprang   the  sub- 
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aHem's  obedience !  He  trusted  his  general's 
"Until  I  arrive  with  the  main  budy  of  the 
army.**  Faith  was  not  the  blossom,  it  was 
the  root,  and  obedience  the  flower.  Abram's 
obciiicDce  so  proiupt  and  perfect — li:ul  its 
root  in  Divine  trust.  Believing  Cod,  he 
obeyed,  and  went  forth,  not  knowing  whither* 

**  TesI  strong  in  faith  I  tread  the  uneven  ways, 
And  bai*e  iny  head  unshrinking  to  the  blast; 
And  if  the  way  seems  rough,  I  only  clasp 
The  hand  that  leads  me  with  a  fii-mer  gra^p.'* 

^^  Lynch, 

Moral  EmiRrationI  Yer.5.  (1)  When Abram 
*uninmced  his  determination  to  go  forth,  his 
keen-sighted  friends  doubtless  inquired  to  what 
laud  he  was  directed.  But  the  intending  emi- 
grant knew  not.  They  would  suggest  that  all 
might  be  a  delusion  $  or  that  it  might  be  far 
off,  and  the  way  perilous;  or  that,  even  should 
it  be  reached,  he  might  find  it  a  bleak  and  in- 
hospitable desert.  But  Abram  trutled  Qod  an 
all  points.  (2)  When  Bnnyan  allegorized  the 
sinner's  call  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  he 
fully  realised  its  analogy  to  that  of  Abram.  To 
the  dwellors  in  the  *'City  of  Destruction"  the 
**  Promised  Land  "  was  more  or  less  a  doubtful 
realm — if  not  doubtful  In  its  existence,  certainly 
so  in  its  locality  and  characteristics.  But  the 
moral  pilgrim  would  not  be  deterred  from  the 
Divine  emprise.  Be  trusted  Qod  on  all  points. 
(8)  When  a  young  man  receives  the  Divine 
call  to  forsake  a  world  lying  in  wickedness 
and  become  a  stranger  and  sojourner  in  the 
earthly  land  of  "promise  and  grace,'*  what 
efforts  are  pot  forth  by  friends  to  dissuade  him 
from  sooh  an  emigration.  Many,  alas  1  have 
failed  in  the  fiery  ordeal.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  resist  tne  plausible  insinuations,  the 
subtle  surmises  of  professed  friends.  Th^ 
have  not  trusted  Qod  on  allpoitUs, 

**  Faith  feels  the  Spirit's  kindling  breath 
In  love  and  hope,  that  conquer  death ; 
Faith  brings  ns  to  delight  in  God, 
And  blesses  e*en  His  smiting  lod." 

Canaan  Boutel  Ver.  5.  Westward  they 
went  Two  days'  travel  would  bring  them  to 
the  border  of  thu  Euphrates,  which  would  be 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  On  rafts  of 
skin,  Abraham's  goods  and  chattels  would  be 
carried  to  the  western  bank ;  or  he  may  have 
used  boats— circular  boats^  "round  like  a 
shield,"  as  an  old  historian  describes  them — 
built  of  willow  boughs,  covered  with  skins  and 
smeared  with  bitumen.  Once  on  the  west 
sidfl^  a  seven  days'  journey  would  bring  him  to 
Aleppo.  The  Arabs  have  a  tradition  that 
Aleppo  derives  it  name  from  "  haleb,"  because 
Abraham's  servants  here  milked  the  kine  to 
give  to  the  poor  inhabitants.  Thence  Abraham 
would  proceed  to  DamaRcus,  and  southward  to 
OMiaan  by  way  of  the  beautiful  uphuad  district 
of  Gilead  and  Bashan.  On  his  way,  from  crag 
and  peak,  the  pilgrim  would  catch  many  a 
glance  of  the  "  Home  of  bis  ptlgrimage." 
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•*From  every  mountain's  rugged  peak 
The  promised  land  I  view ; 
And  from  its  fields  of  fra<rrant  bloom 
Ci»iue  breezes  laden  with  perfume^ 
To  fan  my  weary  brow." 

Morehl  Ver.  d  Abraham  crossed,  no 
doubt,  at  the  ford  of  Bethabara.  Here  would 
rise  before  him  a  stretch  of  mouutaia  country, 
several  thousand  feet  In'^h.  The  only  way  to 
enter  upon  it  would  be  by  the  ravines  of  the 
watercourses,  known  as  the  VHtdys.  These 
are  steep  and  winding,  and  often  narrow.  Most 
of  thom  are  dry,  except  in  the  rainy  season. 
But  sometimes  they  widen  out  into  little 
valleys  and  strips  of  meadow,  with  a  spring 
gushing  up.  One  of  these  wadys  opens  with 
a  beautiful  rich  plain,  and  as  it  leads  to  the 
place  of  Sichem  probably  this  was  Abraham's 
selected  route.  One  trairlation  says  that 
Abram  came  to  the  **  plain."  but  the  Hebrew 
word  is  "oak"  of  Moreh,  a  little  plain  be- 
tween the  rocky  ridges  known  as  £bal  and 
GeriHim.  No  more  beautiful  and  fertile  region 
could  the  patriarch  have  selected  for  hb  pil- 
grim tent  and  altar. 

**  The  fresh  younff  leaves  on  the  hoar  oak  treat 
Quivered  and  fluttered  in  glee  ; 

And  the  merry  rills  fronl  the  mightj  hillt 
Shouted  his  lullaby." — SchSnberg, 

Divine  Bepetiticms  I  Yer.  7>    (1)  In  many 

aspects  there  is  a  remarkable  paraUd  between 
this  portion  of  Genesis  and  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives of  the  New  Testament.  Here  we  have 
the  Son  of  God  calling  Abraham,  first  in  Ur, 
then  in  Haran.  In  the  life  of  David  we  have 
this  reiteration,  so  to  speak,  of  Divine  will,  a 
reiteration  apparent  in  the  prophetio  calls.  In 
the  New  Testament  wo  have  the  Son  of  Man 
calling  the  di^-dples  twice  over  at  the  begin- 
ning of  His  ministiy,  and  again  twico  over 
after  BUs  resurrection.  Even  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  Paul  seems  to  have  had  a  similar 
double  oalL  The  same  Divine  repetitions  re- 
appear in  the  Apocalyptic  annals  of  the 
Patmos  seer  (2)  The  spiritual  lesson  is  that 
God's  Holy  Spirit  often  repeats  His  call— the 
second  being  in  more  emphatic  and  explicit 
terms.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Abraham 
was  remiss  in  complying  with  the  call  in  Ur, 
hence  its  repetition  in  Haran.  But  this  is 
mere  conjecture.  The  analogy  of  fsith  is  pro- 
gressive— a  fuller  development  of  the  Divine 
ideal  and  intention.  Tbe  captain  gives  his 
I  .Idiers  a  general  apprehension  of  Mi  design 
aud  their  du^,  and  on  the  march  he  more 
fully  unfolds  his  design  and  unveils  their  duty. 
'*  So,  darkness  in  the  pathway  of  man's  life 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  God's  providence^ 
By  the  great  sun  of  wisdom  cast  thereon, 
And  what  is  dark  below  i  light  in  heaveo.** 
^WhiUier. 


PromlMd  Foaaassion  I  Ver.  7. 
Canaan  was  a  very  nice  country 
itself  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  promising  in 
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poneasioii.  It  was  nothing  to  the  dominion  of 
Kebuohadnezzar,  of  Cyrus,  of  Alexander,  of 
the  Csetsars,  or  of  the  sovereigns  of  England. 
•*  Is  it  not,  therefore,"  asks  Gibson,  **  perfectly 
obviuns  that  the  'promised  possession'  was 
not  the  gift  of  so  many  acres,  but  of  a  land 
aeparateil  fiom  the  nations,  from  heathenism, 
from  the  wickedness  of  a  cormpt  world.  And 
that  for  the  *  world's  sake.'  **  (2)  It  was  the 
Ix>rd*s  startling  statement  to  the  prond  chil- 
dren of  AbnuB  after  the  flesh,  **  Yonr  father 
Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day."  Messiah's 
day  had  begun  in  Abraham's  day  ;  the  patri- 
arch tarn  it,  and  was  glad.  The  day  of  salvation 
was  scanned  by  Abram  on  hope's  lofty  summit 
by  faith's  eye,  as  Moses  surveyed  the  promised 
limd  from  Kebo's  towering  height.  **This 
land"  expanded  and  widened  out  into  the 
**  renewed  world."  He  beheld  the  fertile  and 
fruitful  fields  of  the  Messianic  l*nd  of  grace. 

**  He  heard  the  promise  as  one  hears 
The  voice  of  waters  through  a  wood  | 

And  Faith  foreran  th'  appointed  yean^ 
And  grasp'd  the  snbstanoe  of  the  good." 

Baart-Hunser!  Ver.  8.  (1)  The  amceli^ 
a  small  jellyfish  or  speck,  driven  by  its  in- 
stinctive eraving,  searches  for  that  in  the 
environment  whicii  is  fitted  to  its  use.  It  then 
makes  its  whole  self  into  a  stomach  to  wrap 
about  the  food  which  it  has  secured.  Under 
excitement  from  this  instinative  craving,  the 
locusts  go  forth  in  bands,  and,  braver  than  the 
Amazonian  warriors  of  Ashantee,  scale  walls 
and  smother  with  their  dead  bodies  the  fires 
which  are  lit  to  oppose  their  progress.  In  the 
world  of  struggling  race^,  this  instinctive 
nnrost  acts  like  a  mighty  hammer  to  spread 
out  the  nations,  and  fuse  them  under  its  blows. 
This  craving,  pure  and  simple,  is  constitutional, 
and,  therefore.  Divine  in  its  origin.  In  the 
case  of  man,  the  introduction  of  sin,  while  it 
has  distorted  that  craving,  has  intensified  the 
hunger.  (2)  The  traditions,  therefore,  about 
Abram  have  doubtless  a  solid  substratum  of 
truth.  Abram  craved  after  Grod.  His  heart 
hungered  after  a  knowledge  of  Qod.  Augus- 
tine of  Milan  tells  of  a  **  deep-seated  craving  " 
which  he  long  tried  to  satisfy.  Such  was  the 
heart-hunger  of  Abram  when  God  revealed 
Himself  as  the  true  and  satisfying  food. 
''Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee,  and  there 
is  none  upon  the  earth  that  I  desire  in  com- 
parison of  Thee."  When  Abram  fed  upon 
this  knowledge  of  Gk>d  he  was  satisfied.  We 
do  not  say  that  **  heart-hunger  "  ceased.  Far 
otherwise.  Each  feast  of  the  heart  upon 
Divine  knowledge  whetted  the  appetite  for 
more,  while  it  furnished  strength  and  minis- 
tered satisfaction. 

**  Still,  still  without  ceasing. 
I  feel  it  increasing. 
This  hunger  of  holy  desire."  ^(Tkjtoii. 

Travelling  South  I  Yer.  9.  (1)  There  are 
in  this  country  about  forty-five  species,  says 
Keily  of  the  orchis.     All  these   plants  are 


pilgrim-travellers.  The  early  purple,  Orchk 
Maseula,  every  year  throws  out  a  new  bulb  or 
tiibercule,  always  on  the  side  towards  the 
south.  By  this  means  it  always  changes  its 
position,  and  little  by  little  advances  to  the 
southward.  It  thus  steadily  travels  on  to  the 
briifht  home  of  this  familv  of  flowers  in  the 
tropics — the  cloudless  land  of  sun.  (2)  And 
Abram  journeyed,  going  on  still  toward  the 
south.  The  soul,  which  has  heaven  for  its  home 
patiently  grows  heavenward— growing  up  into 
Him  in  tdl*  tilings,  which  is  the  head,  even 
Christ.  South  wu^  from  tbe  cold,  bleak  wastus 
of  worldly  conformity— south  tvard  to  the  warm 
haunt  of  everlasting  flowers— the  land  ot  un- 
clouded sunshine. 

**  So  live  that  yon  each  year  may  bs^ 
While  time  glides  softly  by, 
A  little  farther  from  the  earUi, 
And  nearer  to  the  sky." 

PllcrimPnrpoee!  Ver.  9.  (1)  Dwellers  la 
houses  are  exposed  to  dangers  such  as  the 
dwellers  in  tents  do  not  fear.  Passive  waters 
become  stagnant,  while  the  ruffled  waves  abide 
incorrupt  Abram's  tent  was  often  searched 
by  winds  and  rains ;  yet  he  was  safe  from  the 
stagnancy  of  dty  life.  The  gipsy  knows  little 
or  nothing  of  the  fevers  assodated  with  settled 
dwellings  of  brick  and  stone.  Moil's  ease  leads 
to  Moab's  being  settled  on  his  lees ;  whereas, 
Israel  by  captivity  learns  what  is  in  his  heart 
towards  God,  and  what  is  in  God's  heart 
towards  him.  (2)  Abram's  tent-life  was  a 
Divine  purpose.  It  was  linked  with  the 
encountering  of  storms  and  tempests.  But 
the  lofty  pine  of  Norway  becomes  statelier,  and 
strikes  its  roots  more  firmly  amid  the  crevices 
of  the  mountains,  the  more  the  breezes  battle 
amid  its  spreading  bougha  "If  my  life  has 
been  one  of  trouble,  it  has  also  been  one  of 
much  spiritual  blessing.  I  gained  more  strength 
and  acquired  more  knowledge  from  my  varying 
experience  of  calm  and  storm,  than  otherwise 
I  should.    It  is  through  the  Divine  mercy." 

"  Great  truths  are  greatly  won,  not  found  by 
chance. 
Nor  wafted  on  the  breath  of  summer  dream : 
But  grasped  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  soul. 
Hard    bufifeting    with   adverse  wind  and 
stream." — Bonar, 

^gypt  I  Ver.  10.  In  Syria  the  harvests 
depend  upon  the  regular  seasons  of  rain. 
W  hen  these  rains  do  not  fall  a  famine  follows. 
Such  famines  are,  as  they  were,  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Syria.  While  Abraham  journeyed 
as  a  pilgzim-patriarch  from  Moreh  to  Hai  and 
Bethel  a  famine  arose,  which  forced  him 
southwards  to  EgypL  It  was  then  the  great 
garden-field  of  the  East,  and  was  properly 
Umited  to  that  portion  of  Africa  watered  by 
the  Nile.  The  periodical  overflowings  of  this 
river  made  Egypt  exceedingly  fertile,  so  that 
there  was  generally  plenty  there  when  Sjrria 
and  other  eastern  countries  were  passing 
through  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  Of  that 
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dtn^  Abram  heard.     He  must  also  hare 
hewrd  of  Egypt's  king,    the    first  and  most 
powerful  of  those  "shepherd-kings  '*  immorta- 
lised in  history  as  such,  because  they  wero 
foreigners,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  some 
of  the  powerful  pastoral    nations  who  kept 
flocks  and  made  wars. 
*'  Monarchs,  the  powerful  and  the  strongs 
Famous  in  history  and  in  son? 
Of  olden  time.'* — Longfellow. 

Ohrlirtian  Charaoter!  Yer.  11-18.  (1) 
Seaweed  plants,  which  live  near  the  surface  of 
the  water,  are  green,  whereas  those  in  lower 
beds  of  the  sea  assume  deeper  shades  of  rich 
olive,  and  down  in  the  depths  still  below,  far 
removed  from  worldly  glare,  and  where  no 
human  eye  can  penetrate,  these  flowers  of 
ocean  are  clothed  with  hues  of  splendour.  (2) 
Abram's  surface  qualities  do  not  look  so  very 
attractive,  mingling  as  they  do  with  human 
defect.  But  the  deeper  down  we  gaze  into 
the  moral  depths  of  his  being,  the  fairer  are 
the  flowers  blooming  there.  Gazing  into  the 
dear  tranquil  depths  of  Abram's  spirit,  far 
removed  from  worldly  glare  or  natural  dis- 
cernment, we  behold  richly-coloured  gracea 
and  virtnet. 

*  On  all  things  created  remaineth  the  lialf- 
effaced  signature  of  God, 

Somewhat  of  fair  and  good,  though  blotted 
by  the  finger  of  corruption." 

Vith  and  Faar!  Vers.  12-20.  (1)  ''That 
portion  of  the  fortifications  is  naturally  so 
strong  and  isolated  tbat  we  need  not  fear  the 
besiegers  there ;  let  us  look  to  the  weak  points 
in  our  defence,  and  place  strung  bodies  of 
troops  for  their  protection."  Such  was  the 
governor's  oounRel  to  his  subalterns.  But  the 
enemy  had  a  subtle  and  far-seeing  leader,  who, 
anticipating  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  the 
ffarritton,  actually  assailed  the  Htrongest — 
because  most  unguarded — point  of  the  citadel. 
The  result  was  as  the  besieging  general  calcu- 
lated upon.  They  found  few  soldiers ;  these 
few  were  speedily  overcome,  and  the  strong- 
hold captured.  (2)  Abraham's  faith  was  his 
strongest  point.  The  enemy  of  souls  assailed 
it,  as  in  reality  the  weakest ;  and  the  fortress 
of  piety  and  trust  was  captured.  The  **  Man- 
soul  of  Abram "  fell  into  Satan's  hands  for 
the  time.  Had  not  the  overruling  providence 
of  God  made  a  way  ^  escape  to  Abraham,  he 
would  assuredly  have  been  hopelessly  enslaved. 
But  as  the  *'  Friend  of  God,"  he  was  delivered 
out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler  and  led  back 
to  Bethel.  (8)  It  was  this  fear  which  led  an 
eminent  leader  of  the  £arly  Reformation  to 
conceal  his  union  with  the  primitive  faith, 
until  the  providence  of  God  interposed  to 
save  him  from  the  moral  ruin  which  would 
have  inevitably  followed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abram.  And  how  often  Grod  .in  mercy  thus 
providentially  interferes  when  Christians  are 
tempted  to  evade  the  truth  of  their  unioB 
with  the  Church  of  the  living  God  I 
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**  My  footsteps  seem  to  slide  t"    "Child,  only 
raise 
Thine  eye  to  Me,  then  in  these  slippery  ways 
I  will  hold  up  thy  goings ;  thou  shalt  praise 
Me  for  each  step  above." 

Sarah'a  Beauty!  Yer.  14.  The  Talmud 
relates  that  on  approaching  Egypt  ^bram 
locked  up  Sarah  in  a  chest.  This  chest  aroused 
the  suspicion  of  the  Custom-house  oiHcer,  who 
suspected  smuggled  clothes.  On  Abram  at 
once  consenting  to  pay  tribute  on  clothes,  the 
collector  began  to  think  that  the  contents 
mio'ht  be  silk.  Abram  was  willing  to  pay  the 
cuntom  upon  the  finest  silk,  wliich  led  the 
officer  to  ask  for  custom  upon  gold.  Still  the 
traveller  was  quite  ready  to  tender  the  tribute 
upon  gold.  This  led  the  ti-ibute-taker  to 
demand  whether  the  box  contained  "  pearh  ;  " 
but  Abram  was  still  willing  to  pay  the  toll  for 
jewels.  Puzzled  by  the  conduct  of  Abram, 
the  officer  requested  that  the  box  should  be 
opened,  "whereupon  the  whole  land  of  Egypt 
was  illumined  by  the  lustre  of  Sarah*s  beauty 
— far  exceeding  even  that  of  pearls." 

**  Alas  t  that  aught  so  fair  could  lead  astray 
Man's  wavering  foot  from  duty's  heav'nw^ud 
way." 

Bererford, 

XHvine  Z>ealinffl  Ver,  20.  (1)  "At  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,"  remarks  Robertson,  "Abram 
gained  two  of  the  most  useful  lessons  of  his 
life.  He  learnt  that  it  was  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps.  But  he  also  learnt 
that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God,  and  that  it  is  the  glory  of  God 
to  bring  good  out  of  eviL"  (2)  Luther  said 
that  **  temptation  and  tribulation  were  a  good 
seminary  for  Christian  scholars."  Abram 
came  back  from  Egypt  very  rich  in  cattle^ 
richer  still  more  in  a  deepened  faith  in  God 
and  His  law.  Both  the  temporal  and  moral 
wealth  were  under  the  guidance  and  govern- 
ance of  the  Good  Providence  of  God.  (8)  Shall 
we,  then,  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ?  Shall 
we  fall,  like  Abram,  that  treasures  of  grace 
may  be  ours  ?  Shall  we  fall  like  David,  that 
priceless  jewels  of  truth  may  fall  to  our  lot  f 
Shall  we  forswear,  like  Peter,  that  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ  may  be  more  fully 
our  portion  !  Let  it  not  be  so.  How  shall  we^ 
who  are  freed  from  sin,  live  any  longer  therein  I 
•  (4)  The  broken  limb,  when  re-id  hy  the  tkdj'ul 
and  kind  »urgeon,  may  prove  stronger  than 
before  it  is  broken;  but  because  of  this  the 
restored  man  does  not  go  about  breaking  eveiy 
one  of  his  limbs  and  bones.  That  were  a 
dangerous  experiment.  He  is  content  that 
tlie  broken  limb  should  be  stronger,  without 
desiring  to  have  his  other  limbs  broken  in  the 
hope  of  their  acquiring  a  similar  inoreaee  of 
strength. 

**  Providence  is  dark  in  its  permlasiont ;  jel 
one  day,  when  all  is  known. 
The  universe  of  reason  shall  acknowledge 
how  just  and  good  were  they." — Tuj^per^ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  CHAPTER  XIII. 

BTTHl 

BBV.  WM.  ADAMSON. 


Abmm  and  I<ott  Yen.  1-18.  We  h%re 
here — L  The  Contention,  which  was  (1)  un- 
seemly, (2)  untimely,  and  (3)  unnecessary. 
IL  The  Consolation,  which  was  (1)  unbounded, 
(2)  undoubted,  and  (3)  unearthly.  Or,  we 
haye  here — I.  llie  Churlishness  of  the  herds- 
men. IL  The  Selfishness  of  Lot  III.  The 
Unselfishness  of  Abram,  and  lY.  The  Gracious- 
nem  of  Grod.  Or,  we  have  here — I.  The  Return 
of  Abram,  (1)  forgiven  and  (2)  favoured.  IL 
The  Request  of  Abram,  (1)  forbearing,  and  (2) 
foregoing.  Ill .  The  Reward  of  Abram  (1 )  fop- 
gettiiig  the  earthly  and  (2)  foresbadow^g  the 
heavenly  inheritance.  The  Lesson-links  (ur 
Truth-Thoughts  are~l.  Wealth  means  (1) 
strife,  (2)  sorrow,  and  (8)  separation.  2.  Abram 
manifests  (1)  faith,  (2)  forbearance,  and  (3) 
forgetfulness  of  self.  8«  Worldly  love  means  (1) 
stupidity,  (2)  suffering,  and  (3)  sinfulness. 
4.  God  manifests  (1)  favour,  (2)  fulness,  and 
(8)  faithfulness  to  Abram. 

**  The  pilgrim's  step  in  vain. 
Seeks  Eden's  sacred  ground  I 
But  in  Hope's  heav'nly  joys  again. 
An  Eden  may  be  found." — Jioming, 

BetnxnB  and  DeriewBl  Vers.  1-8.  (1)  The 
poet  has  immortalised  the  Swiss  patriot's  senti- 
ments en  returning  to  the  Alpine  crags  and 
peaks  after  strange  and  perilous  experiences  in 
exile.  The  historian  has  inscribed  on  the  tablet 
of  Church  history  the  devout  emotions  of  Ar- 
naud  on  his  return  from  danger  and  exile  to 
the  Yaudois  Yalleys.  The  liiUraUur  has  de- 
picted on  the  page  of  his  tale  the  joyful 
sensations  of  the  emigr^mt,  returning  in  safety 
and  wealth  to  the  home  from  which  he  had 
gone  forth  in  peril  and  poverty.  (2)  Abram 
had  been  driven  1^  famine  into  the  fruitful 
fields  of  Egypt,  where  he  had  narrowly  escaped 
reaping  deatn  as  the  fruit  of  his  fears  and 
folly.  God  had  in  His  wise  and  merciful 
Providence  brought  him  back  again  to  Hebron. 
He,  therefore,  c^  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
He,  no  doubt,  received  with  thankfulness  the 
Lord's  intimations  of  mensf  as  connected  with 
his  previous  sojourn ;  and  he,  doubtless,  ac- 
knowledged with  gratitude  God's  loving  inter- 
position with  Pharaoh  in  his  behalf.  (3)  It  is 
well  to  go  back  in  review  of  old  spots  and  past 
experiences  in  order  to  call  up  instrumentally 
thereby,  says  Doudney,  the  gracious  acts, 
interposing  goodness,  and  boundless  benefits  of 
nir  covenant-God  in  Christ.  Ilie  light  so 
shining  upon  the  past  prompts  us  to  take  down 
our  harp  from  the  widows,  and  to  sing — 

"  His  love  in  times  past  forbids  me  to  think, 
He'll  leave  me  at  last  in  trouble  to  sink." 

Flocks  and  Herds !  Yer.  2.  (1 )  In  a  very  old 
E^ptian  tomb  near  the  Pyramids  tl^e  flocloi  and 


herds  of  the  principal  coenpaat  are  pourtrayed. 
The  numbers  of  them  are  told  as  800  oxen, 
200  cows,  2,000  goate,  and  1,000  sheep.  Job 
at  first  had  7,000  sheep,  500  yoke  of  oxen, 
3,000  camels,  etc.  We  can  thus  form  some 
idea  of  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
patriarchal  flocks  and  herds.  (2)  At  the 
present  day  these  are  no  exaggeration,  however 
startling  the  figures  sound.  In  an  Australian 
sheep-run  one  grazier  has  nearly  20,000  sheep. 
Kot  long  ago  an  American  sheepowner  had  as 
many  as  9,000  browsing  on  the  heights  of 
Omsdia,  so  that  when  a  traveller  looked  forth 
at  daybreak  the  mountains  seemed  like  waves 
of  the  sea.  In  Zululand  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  Cetewayo  were  immense. 

**  Abram's  well  was  fann'd  by  the  breess, 
Whose  murmur  invited  to  sleep ; 
His  altar  was  shaded  with  trees. 
And  his  hills  were  white  over  with  sheep.** 
Shenstone. 

Fatrlardhal  Wealth!  Yer.  2.  (1)  Dr. 
Russell  tells  us  that  the  people  of  Aleppo  are 
supplied  with  the  greater  part  of  their  butter, 
cheese,  and  flesh  by  the  Arabs,  Rushmans,  or 
Turcomans,  who  travel  about  the  country  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  as  the  patriarchs  did  of 
old.  Before  America  became  so  thickly 
peopled,  its  primitive  white  patriarchs  wan- 
dered with  flocks  OTer  the  richly-clothed 
savannahs  and  prairies.  Having  collected  vast 
stores  of  cheese,  honey,  skins,  etc.,  they  would 
repair  to  the  townships  and  dispose  of  them. 
(2)  llie  Hebrew  patriarchs  no  doubt  supplied 
the  cities  of  Canaan  in  like  manner.  Hamor, 
in  chap,  xxxiv.  21,  expressly  speaks  of  the 
patriarchs  thus  trading  with  his  princes  and 
people.  La  Rogue  says  that  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  the  riches  both  of  the  Parthians  and 
Romans  were  melted  down  by  the  Arabs,  who 
thus  amassed  large  treasures  of  the  precious 
metals.  This  probably  explains  how  Abraham 
was  rich,  not  only  in  cattle,  but  in  silver  and 
gold.     Not  that  Abram  trusted  in  his  riches. 

**  Oh  1  give  me  the  riches  that  fade  not,  nor  fly  / 
A  treasure  up  yonder  1  a  home  in  the  sky  t 
Where  beautiful  things  in  their  beauty  still 

■tay. 
And  where  riches  ne'er  fly  from  the  blessed 

away.'*  Hunter* 

Communion  I  Yer.  4.  (1)  Watson  say% 
that  he  knows  of  no  pleasure  so  rich — ns 
pleasure  so  hallowing  in  its  influences,  and  no 
pleasure  so  constant  in  its  supply  of  solace  and 
strength,  as  that  which  springs  from  the  true 
and  spiritual  worship  of  Goid.  Pleasant  as 
the  cool  water  brooks  are  to  a  thirsty  hart,  so 
pleasant  is  it  for  the  soul  to  live  in  ci>mmunion 
with  God.    (2)  Rutherford  wrote  to  his  friend 
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from  the  prison  of  Aberdeen,  "  The  Idn  j  dineth 
with  his  prisoners,  and  his  spikenard  casteth 
»  smell ;  he  hath  led  me  to  such  a  pitch  and 
degree  of  joyful  oommunion  with  himself  tm 
I  never  before  knew.**  This  reminds  us  of 
Trapp*8  quaint  speech,  that  a  good  Christian 
b  ever  praying  or  praising :  he  drives  a  oon- 
stant  trade  betwixt  earth  and  heaven.  (3) 
Abram  built  his  altar  while  the  Canaanites 
looked  on.  He  lifted  up  a  testimony  for  God, 
and  God  honoured  him ;  so  that  Abimelech 
was  constrained  to  say,  *'  God  is  with  thee  in 
all  that  thou  doeet"  Beader,  in  Greenland, 
tibe  salutation  of  a  visitor,  when  the  door  is 
opened,  is  this,  "  Is  God  in  this  house ! " 
Kemember  that  the  home  which  has  no  family 
altar  has  no  Divine  delight. 

^  *Tis  that  which  makes  my  treasai% 
Tis  that  which  brings  my  gain  ; 
Oonverting  woe  to  pleasure. 
And  reaping  joy  for  pain." — Chqfm. 

Vntimaly  Conteontion  I  Yer.  7.  It  was 
untimely  ooatention  when  Monarchirts  and 
B^ublicans  in  France  disputed  with  each 
other,  while  the  German  Armies  were  hem- 
ming them  in  on  all  sides.  It  was  untimely 
contention  when  Luther  and  Zwingle  disputed 
together,  while  the  Roman  hosts  were  assailing 
the  newly-erected  structure  of  the  Beformation. 
It  was  untimely  contention  when  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  disputed  amongst  themselves^ 
while  the  Russian  hordes  were  advancing  on 
Constantinople,  and  intriguing  with  Affghani* 
•tan.  It  was  untimely  contention  between 
Judah  and  Israel,  when  the  Syrian  and  Assy- 
rian powers  were  watching  for  an  opportunity 
of  attack  and  conquest.  It  was  untimely  con- 
tention between  French  and  English  Canadians, 
when  Indians  were  on  alert  to  lay  waste  homes 
and  settlements  with  fire  and  sword.  And  so 
it  was  untimely  contention  between  the  ser- 
vants of  Lot  and  Abraham,  when  surrounded 
by  heathen  tribes  ^— to  let  their  angry  pMsions 


**  like  high  fed  horses,  madly  breaking  loose, 
Bearing  down  all  before  them.** — ShaLapeare, 

XTnaeemly  Contention  I  Ver.  8.  It  was 
unseemly  contention  on  the  part  of  the  two 
Israelites,  whom  Moses  found  striving  in  the 
fields,  and  to  whom  he  said«  ''Te  are  brethren." 
It  was  unseemly  contention  on  the  pait  of  the 
disciples,  whom  Jesus  overheard  striving  which 
of  them  should  be  greatest  in  the  Idn^om  of 
heaven.  It  was  unseraily  contention  on  the  part 
of  Paul  and  Bumabas  when  they  separated  m>m 
each  other  because  of  Mark's  mstability  of 
character.  It  was  unseemly  contention  when 
Bvangelical  Nonconformists  and  Evangelical 
Churdimen  strove  together  over  £  s.  d.  con- 
siderations. It  was  unseemly  contention  when 
the  two  Church  of  Eagland  Missionary 
Societies  tlisagreed  as  to  the  erangelisation  of 
Madagascar.  Andsoitwasunseemlycontention 
between  the  servants  of  Lot  and  Abraham, 
■aeing  they  were  brethren. 

a7« 


**  Alas  t  bow  light  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  friends  that  love  t 
Friends  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried. 
And  sorrow  but  more  dosely  tied." 

— ifoofv. 

Unneoowary  Oontention  I  Ver.  8.  It  was 

unnecessary  contention  for  the  Western 
emigrant  to  dispute  with  his  neighbour  over 
a  narrow  strip  of  land,  when  whole  acres  of 
virgin  soil  was  at  the  disposal  of  either  or  both 
of  tYiem.  It  was  unnecessary  contention  for 
the  Manx  b^y  to  dispute  with  his  sister  over 
the  possession  of  a  fig,  when  a  whole  box  of 
figs  was  at  the  service  of  dther  or  both  of 
them.  It  was  unneoessaiy  contention  for  the 
Hudson  hunter  to  dispute  with  his  fellow- 
huntsman  over  the  ownership  of  a  fox  skin, 
when  the  Indians  had  placed  at  thmr  disposal 
»  bundle  of  skins  of  equal  yalue.  It  was 
imnecessary  contention  for  the  Kentish  mother 
to  dispute  with  her  sister  as  to  which  of  them 
should  inherit  ^eir  father^s  arawaria^  seeing 
there  were  two  of  them  of  like  growth  and 
grace,  vigour  and  Terdure.  And  so  Abram 
says  that  it  was  quite  unneoessaiy  to  have 
any  quarrel  over  limd  and  water  in  Shechem, 
inasmuch  as  both  Lot  and  he  had  their  choice 
of  all  the  fields  and  wells  of  Palestine  a^ 

**  From  Egypt's  rivw  to  the  north. 
Where,  like  a  glory,  the  broad  sm 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon  ; 

Whose  head  in  wiut*ry  grandeur  towen^ 
And  whitens  with  eternal  state  j 

While  summer,  in  a  vale  of  flowerii 
lies  sleeping  rosy  at  our  feci." 

Avoid  Contentiont  Ver.  8.  We  say  that 
it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel ;  and  he  who 
will  not  quarrel  has  the  best  of  his  adversary. 
Saul  was  anxious  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  David, 
but  in  vain.  We  all  kmiw  who  came  off  best 
in  the  end.  Gotthold  quaintly  says,  "It  is 
not  disgracefnl  to  step  aside  when  a  great 
stone  IB  rolling  down  the  hill  np  which  you 
are  climbing,  and  let  it  rush  past."  He  who 
provokes  a  quarrel  sets  the  stone  rolling,  and 
he  who  steps  aside  to  avoid  it  does  not  disgrace 
himself  by  so  doing.  When  the  Indian  hurled 
his  tomahawk  unexpectedly  in  a  moment  of 
passion  against  the  white  man's  breast,  ihm 
surrounding  red  and  white  men  did  not  think 
their  white  friend  had  incurred  disgrace  as, 
with  astonishing  agility,  he  stepped  aside, 
caught  the  shining  kmfe  by  its  haft  as  it 
pasMd,  and  hurled  it  into  the  lake  on  whose 
twrders  they  were  standing.  Abraham  was  no 
ooward  in  disgrace  when  he  avoided  the  con- 
tention as  unseemly,  untimely,  and  unnecessary. 

**  Where  two  dispute,  if  the  one's  ancrer  rise. 
The  man  who  lets  the  contest  fall  is  wise." 

Plutarek. 

Christian  Contention!  Ver.  9.  Fontaigne 
says  that  religious  contention  is  the  devil's 
harvest;  And  this  is  true,  where  the  oonten- 
tioo  is  unseemly,  untime^,  and  unnecessary; 
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But  an  religfoas  oontentioii  is  not  the  devil's 
luurveel  To  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith 
<moe  delivered  to  the  saints  is  not  doing  Satan's 
work;  but  the  contrary.  <1)  To  contend 
•gainst  the  pirate  seelang  to  plunder  the 
English  merchantman  is  not  doing  the  pirate's 
woric.  To  contend  against  the  adversary  who 
Is  eage^y  endeavouring  to  sow  tares  in  my 
wheat  field  is  not  doing  the  adversary's  work. 
To  contend  against  the  woU,  which,  arrayed  in 
sheep's  clothing,  is  seeking  to  enter  in  to  the 
sheep-fold  where  the  lambs  are  bleating  safely, 
is  not  doing  the  wolfs  work.  (2)  When 
Kitah,  the  preacher  of  righteousness,  contended 
against  his  ungodly  contemporaries,  he  was 
doing  Gk>d's  work.  When  Jeremiah,  the 
meluicholy  teer  of  Jerusalem's  overthrow, 
contended  against  the  hireling  shepherds  of 
Jehoiakim's  reign,  he  was  doing  God's  work. 
When  Paul  withstood  Peter  at  Antioch  on  the 
theme  of  drcumciBion,  when  John  contended 
against  prating  Diotrephes^  when  Athanasius 
maintained  the  truth  against  Pelagius,  when 
Cranmer  and  Luther  struggled  in  c^iflict  with 
the  papal  priests  and  princes,  they  were  doing 
God  8  work.  (8)  Only  the  contention  must  be 
conducted  in  method  and  manner,  by  mean 
and  medium,  with  precept  and  principle^ 
■triotly  Christian.  There  is,  however,  a  happy 
oontention.  Lord  Bacon  says  it  is  when 
dmrohes  and  Christians  contend,  as  the  vine 
and  olive^  which  of  them  shall  bring  forth  the 
sweetest  fruit  to  Gk>d'8  glory }  not  as  the 
briar  and  thistle,  which  of  them  shall  bear 
the  sharpest  thorns. 

^  Then  every  branch  which  from  them  q;kringii^ 
In  sacred  beauty  spreading  wide. 
As  low  it  bends  to  bless  the  earth, 
Shall  plant  another  by  its  side." 

XTnselflabneM  I  Ver.9.  (1)  Two  squatters, 
uncle  and  nephew,  with  their  waggons  and 
servants^  were  travelling  in  the  Far  West,  in 
search  of  m  new  home«  Suddenly  they  came 
upon  a  small  but  lonely  savannah,  through 
whose  midst  flowed  a  silver-threaded  stream. 
The  servants  of  the  two  soon  proceeded  from 
words  to  blows  in  disputing  the  possession. 
The  unda^  in  a  generous  diunterested  spirit, 
gare  his  nephew  the  choice,  and  offered  to 
take  the  adjoining  portion  of  country,  of 
»more  wooded  character.  (2)  Two  sons  were 
left  the  sovereignty  of  an  eastern  kingdom  hj 
their  father.  The  princely  supporters  of  each 
disagreed  on  the  division  of  the  country, 
whereupon  the  elder,  who  could  rightly  have 
claimed  the  first  choice,  waived  hu  right  of 
primogeniture  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother. 
Less  magnanimous  than  his  brother,  the 
younger  prince  chose  the  fairest  and  most 
prosperous  half  of  the  royal  territory.  (3) 
When  the  herdsmen  of  Abram  and  Lot  dis- 
puted over  the  wells  of  water  it  was  Lot* s 
duty  to  hare  said  to  his  uncle  Abram,  **  Take 
the  richest  land,  the  fairest  pastures,  the  purest 
water-springs,  and  I  will  seek  a  home  else- 
iKbu^*^   U  was  left  to  Abram  to  display  the 


banner  of  unselfish ne^  and  generosity.  So 
Abram  travelled  westward,  wiiile  Lot  went 
down  towards  the  east,  to  live  in  the  fair  vale 
of  Siddim. 

f  The  truly  ffenerous  is  the  truly  irise ; 
And  he  who  loves  not  others  lives  unblAnt." 

I<ot*e  SurreFl  Yer.  10,  eta  (1)  Appa- 
rently  the  two  patriarchs  stood  on  a  lofty 
summit,  from  which  a  wide  survey  could  b« 
obtained.  To  the  east,  says  Stanley,  would 
rise  in  the  foreground  the  jagged  range  of  the 
hills  above  Jericho,  and  in  the  distance  the 
dtf  k  wall  of  Moab.  Between  them  would  lie 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  its  course  marked 
by  the  tract  of  forest  in  which  its  rushing 
stream  is  enveloped.  Down  to  this  valley 
would  be  a  long  and  deep  ravine,  the  main  line 
of  communication  by  which  it  is  approached 
from  the  central  hills  of  Palestine — a  ravine 
rich  with  wine,  olive,  and  fig.  In  the  south 
and  west  Lot's  view  would  command  a  survey 
of  the  bleak  hills  of  Judea,  varied  by  the 
heights  crowned  with  what  were  afterwards 
the  cities  of  Benjamin.  (2)  An  American 
writer,  anxious  to  give  a  local  impression  of 
Lot's  prospect,  says  that  it  was  like  standing 
at  the  Catskill  Mountain  House,  and  looking 
down  through  a  broad  cleft  in  the  hills  to  the 
Hudson  Valley  below.  But  there  is  one 
element  to  be  introduced  into  the  calculation, 
Tiz.,  the  remarkable  transparency  of  the 
Syrian  sky.  In  that  country  the  air  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly clear,  the  light  so  very  bright,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  so  free  from  vapours  that 
the  optic  vision  pierces  a  great  distance  with 
absolute  ease.  Thus  Lot  could  see  the  whole 
country,  as  Moses  afterwards  did  from  Mount 
Pizgah. 

**To  Lot,  who  look'd  from  upper  air, 
O'er  all  th*  enchanted  regions  there, 
How  beauteous  must  have  been  the  glow. 
The  life,  the  sparkling  far  below."— i^core. 

IiotZieaTlBffl  Ver.lL  (1)  Of  some  <tf  those 
who  followed  the  Master  whithersoever  He 
went  up  and  down  Judea  and  Galilee,  we  know 
that  it  is  written,  they  left  Him,  and  went 
their  way.  It  was  with  sad  heart  that  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  announced  the  lapse  of 
one  of  His  chosen  companions  :  '*  Demas  hath 
forsaken  me — shaving  loved  this  present  world." 
And  it  was  with  tear-filled  eye  that  one  of 
Europe's  noble  Reformers  told  to  his  flock  that 
his  trusted  fdlow-soldier  had  yielded  to  the 
attractions  of  wealth.  (2)  Lot's  first  days  were 
bright  with  hope,  as  the  near  kinsman  of  Abram. 
Togetiier  they  left  Chaldea,— entered  Canaan. 
But  though  the  school  of  piety,  in  which  he 
was  trained,  was  most  pure,  Lot  went  astray. 
Caring  only  about  this  world's  wealth.  Lot  sees 
the  lovely  plains  of  Sodom,  and  decides  to  go 
away.  01  him,  the  patriarch  might  sadly 
whisper  to  his  own  heart,  **  Lot  hath  f  onakea 
hm^  having  loved  this  present  world." 
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CHAP.  xm. 


"  Seek  not  the  world  I 
*Ti8  a  yain  show  at  best ; 
Bow  not  before  its  idol  shriue ;  in  God 
Find  thou  thy  joy  and  rest." — Bonar, 

Lot%LotI  Ver.l2,  (1)  A  rough  shell  may- 
hold  a  pearl,  remarks  Law.  1'liere  may  be 
silver  amongst  much  drosa  Life  may  exist 
within  the  stem,  when  leaves  are  seared  and 
branches  dry.  The  spring  may  yet  be  deep, 
while  waters  trickle  scantily.  A  spark  may 
live  beneath  much  rubbish.  (2)  So  many  heirs 
of  glory  live  ingloriously.  Heaven  is  their  pur- 
chased rest,  but  their  footsteps  seem  to  be 
downward.  In  their  hearts  there  is  incor- 
ruptible seed,  but  sorry  weeds  are  intermixed. 
They  are  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
but  still  the  flesh  is  weak.  (3)  Such  is  the 
gloomy  preface  to  Lot's  story.  Yet  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  by  the  pen  of  Moses  records  his 
tottering  walk,  by  Peter's  lips  announces  him 
as  **  just.*'  Thrice  in  short  compass,  a  glorious 
title  enshrines  him  among  the  saved.  The 
voice  of  truth  proclaims  him  righteous  s  2 
Peter  IL  7. 

"  For  his  dothing  is  the  Sun — 

The  bright  Sun  of  Righteousness  ; 
He  hath  put  salvation  on — 
Jesus  is  his  beauteous  dress."— fTealey. 

OodlaM  Oalc !  Yer.  18.  (1)  A  godly  man 
in  a  rural  village  in  Suffolk,  where  for  genera- 
tions tiie  people  had  been  highly  favoured 
with  a  succession  of  earnest  ''winners  of 
souls"  to  Christ,  tempted  by  the  offer  of 
higher  wages  and  greater  scope  in  London, 
le&  his  home  and  took  up  his  residence  in  an 
ungodly  neighbourhood  in  the  East-end.  But 
the  higher  wages  and  greater  scope  were  very 
quickly  outweighed  by  the  oorruption  of  his 
children,  eto.  (2)  Even  religious  men,  says 
Robertson,  sometimes  settle  in  a  foreign 
country,  notoriously  licentious,  merely  that 
they  may  increase  their  wealth.  But  very 
soon  they  find  to  their  cost  that  God  has 
terrible  modes  of  retribution.  Li  the  choice 
of  homes,  of  friends,  and  in  alliances,  he  who 
■elects  according  to  the  desires  of  tiie  flesh 
lays  up  in  store  for  himself  many  troubles  and 
anxieties.  'Such  was  Lot's  experience.  (8) 
How  frequently,  remarks  Blunt,  have  men 
found  that  their  greatest  disquietudes  and 
troubles  have  been  the  fruits  of  their  own 
selfish  selectings.  Often  that  '*  vale  of  Siddim,** 
which  they  have  most  anxiously  ooveted,  has 
been  the  wellspring  from  whence  has  flowed 
the  bitter  waters  of  sorrow  and  distress.  Far 
better,  if  Grod  tries  us  by  putting  a  blank 

gaper  into  onr  hands,  to  fill  in  our  free  choice, 
ombly  refer  the  choice  back  to  Him  and  say, 

••  Thy  way,  not  mine,  O  Lord, 
However  dark  it  be  ; 
Lead  me  by  Thine  own  hand, 
Chooae  out  the  path  for  me.* 

— Bon<Mr* 

aod*s  Gift  I  V«r.  14.    (1)  It  was  a  season 
S78 


of  depression.  One  by  one  she  had  lost 
husband  and  children,  save  the  youngest. 
Fondly  had  she  nursed  and  nurtured  him. 
Prayerfolly  had  she  trained  and  tended  him. 
For  years  ne  had  been  her  companion,  and  now 
earth*!  last  link  was  broken.  When  budding 
into  manhood  he  had  been  suddenly  taken 
from  her  side  into  the  eternal  world.  A  sense 
of  unutterable  loneliness  was  creeping  over  her 
heart.  One  friend— one  friend  only — had  she 
in  the  world  ;  but  that  one  friend  was  a  friend 
indeed.  Hastening  to  the  desolate  home,  she 
ministered  to  the  lonely  and  depressed  heart — 
with  almost  angelic  skill  and  sweetness  winning 
back  that  heart  to  sweetness  and  cheerfulnes-i. 
(2)  It  was  a  time  of  depression  to  Abraham. 
Separated  from  country  and  k{ndre<l,  he  had 
but  one  link  left  to  him  of  the  cl.ain  of  Mesopo- 
tamian  associations.  Now  it  had  been  snappt^ 
Lot  had  gone  forth  to  the  plain  of  Sodom, 
and  -Abraham  was  alone.  Sitting  on  the 
summit  beside  his  altar  and  tent,  beneath  tlie 
shadow  of  Moreh's  wide  spreading  oak,  Abra- 
ham prays  for  strength.  One  friend — one 
friend  only — ^had  he  in  the  world ;  but  that 
friend  was  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother.  Jehovah-Jesus,  whether  in  human 
form  vis'bly  or  only  to  the  inner  conscioiisness 
we  know  not,  appears,  and  ministers  to  him 
«*  God's  Gift  r 

**  Thou  whispereet  some  pleasant  word, 
I  catch  the  much-loved  tone  ; 
I  feel  Thee  near,  my  gracious  Lord, 
I  know  Thou  keepest  watch  and  ward. 
And  all  my  grief  is  gone." 

GkMllineM  Galnl  Ver.  14,  eta  A  philoso- 
pher,  on  being  pressed  to  embrace  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel,  demurred  on  the  ground  that 
by  professing  Christ  he  would  lose  friends 
and  fields.  A  Christian  thereupon  offered  to 
give  him  on  the  spot  a  bond  of  security  against 
all  losses  which  he  might  incur  by  yielding  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  accepting  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  all  his  salvation  and  all  his  desire 
Thus  fortified  against  contingencies,  the  philo- 
sopher embraced  Christianity,  erected  an  altar 
in  his  family  circle,  and  proclaimed  himself  a 
follower  and  servant  of  God.  Tears  passed 
by,  and  the  hour  of  the  philosopher's  departure 
for  the  eternal  world  drew  near.  Conscious 
that  his  days  were  numbered,  he  sent  for  the 
Christian,  who  had  given  him  the  bond,  and 
tearing  the  paper  in  pieces,  he  died  saying, 
**  There  is  nothing  for  you  to  pay  ;  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  has  made  up  to  me  an  hundredfold 
for  all  I  have  ever  buffered  on  His  account." 

^For  men,  scanning  the  surface,  count  the 

wicked  happy, 
Nor  heed  the  compensating  bliss  which  glad- 

deneth  the  good  in  his  afflictions." 

Christian  Compexiaation !  Yer.  14,  eta 
Abram,  walking  by  faith,  receives  the  promise 
'Of  an  eternal  Inheritanoe — compensating  lov 
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his  self-sacrifioe  of  worldly  interest  In  favoiir 
of  Lot.  This  is  the  third  occasion  of  Messiah's 
Appearance  to  him  ;  but  it  is  the  first  time  we 
6jid  explicit  mention  made  of  what  he  himself 
Is  ultimately  to  possess.  At  the  first  interview 
came  the  Gospel  privilege  of  free  justification, 
on  the  faith  of  which  Abram  starts  on  pil- 
grimage. On  the  second  occasion,  the  patriarch 
is  briefly  told  that  the  earlUly  Canaan  is  to  be 
the  portion  of  his  natural  poflterity.  But  on 
this  tliird  manifestatiou  of  HiinRelf  the  Lord 
Jesus  favours  Abrum  with  a  fuller  and  more 
express  oommuiiicaiion.  He  is  to  be  **infefted" 
in  the  laud,  says  Caudliah.  He  is  to  take  a 
survey  of  it — to  make  a  measurement  of  it— 
to  assume  investiture  in  the  lordship  of  it : 
••It  is  thine  :  to  thee  I  give  it**  Yet  it  was 
not  mere  walking  by  sight  over  the  earthly 
fields  and  pastures  of  Canaan,  to  which  Abram 
was  directed.  He  was  to  walk  by  faith  up 
and  down  the  heavenly  plains  and  waters  of 
Paradise,  in  the  blessed  hope  and  full  assurance, 
of  the  resurrection  of  himself  and  his  spiritual 
diildren  to  glory,  and  their  full  enjoyment  of 
the  everlasting  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light    He  was  to  survey  — 

^  From  every  mountain's  rugged  peak, 

The  blessed  land  of  rest  ; 
And  from  its  fields  of  fadeless  bloom 
Feel  zephyrs  laden  with  perfume, 

Cheering  his  pilgrim  breast." 

Abram*8  Seed !  Ver.  19.  Sitting  one 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  cosy  parlour,  warmed 
pleasantly  by  the  winter's  fire,  were  mother 
and  two  children.  Before  them  was  BibU 
Pieiures  and  Poena,  It  lay  open  at  Gen.  xiii, 
and  the  conversation  flowed  upon  Abram  and 
his  little  plot  of  land  known  as  Palestine. 
The  mother  had  just  read  ver.  16,  when  she 
was  interrupted  by  her  girl  inquiring,  in 
diild-like  curiosity,  "Did  Abram  have  so 
many  children  as  that  T "  Speaking  for  the 
mother,  it  is  well  to  notice  that  the  prophecies 
of  the  Bible  often  have  two  or  more  meanings. 
This  promise  was  true  in  two  ways— (1)  after 
the  fiesh ;  (2)  after  the  spirit.  (1)  Literally 
after  the  flesh  there  never  lived  a  man,  since 
the  days  of  the  heads  of  the  human  race,  whose 
children  made  so  many  nations  as  those  of 
Abraham.  Limiting  the  promise  even  to 
Isaac,  look  around  over  the  ages  and 
countries  of  Christendom  alone,  and  see  what 
myriads  upon  myriads  of  children  Isaac  had. 
(2)  Metaphorically,  after  the  spirit,  there  never 
lived  a  man  whose  children  were  so  numerous. 
Christians — whether  Jewish  or  Gentile  con- 
verts — are  the  children  of  Abram  according 
to  the  promise.  If  we  be  Christ's,  says 
St.  Paul,  then  are  we  Abram's  seed  and  heirs 
according  to  the  promise.  Abramls  seed 
during  all  the  Christian  centuries  are  to  come 
from  all  Christian  countries  and  sit  down  with 
him  in  the  heavenly  country. 

••  Now,  o'er  whose  acres  walk  those  blessed  feet» 
Which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  were 

muled 
For  our  advantage  to  earth's  bitter  cross  ? " 


Divine  Duty  I  Ver.  17.  (1)  Two  men 
stood  on  a  lofty  slope  in  the  West  of  Englaud 
from  which  an  extensive  prospect  of  woodland 
and  waterland  presented  itself.  It  was  a 
'  charming  scene,  and  the  brilliant  early  summet 
sunshine  added  to  the  charm.  The  elder  cK 
the  two  was  a  wealthy  merchant  prince,  who, 
wandering  over  seas  and  lands,  had  amassed 
wealth,  and  purchased  the  estates  around. 
The  lines  on  his  face,  the  furrows  on  his  brow, 
the  far-away  look  in  his  eye,  and  the  silver 
snows  on  his  head,  told  that  his  pilgrimage 
could  not  be  long.  The  younger  one  is  bis 
son,  to  whom  he  is  saying,  •'Look  around, 
these  are  thine ;  to  thee  and  thy  children  I 
nve  them  ;  go  forth  and  survey  them  to  thy 
heart's  content,  as  their  future,  rightful  owner." 
And  the  young  man,  with  grateful  heart,  went 
hither  and  thither.  (2)  So  with  Abram.  •  He 
was  to  arise  and  walk  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  When  the  Lord  Jesus 
appeared  to  him  beneath  the  eiant  oak  of 
Mureh,  Abram  was  able  to  look  round  and 
behold  a  wonderful  country,  wonderful  in  its 
fairness,  fertility,  and  figuration.  That  country 
was  God's  gift  to  him  and  to  his  children  ;  and, 
as  its  rightful  proprietor,  he  was  to  walk  up 
and  down  in  it,  even  as  the  squire,  or  m>ble- 
man,  or  prince  surveys  his  wide  domains  &t>m 
north  to  south,  and  east  to  west.  Yet,  after 
all,  that  land  was  itself  a  figure,  and  the  gift 
itself  a  figure.  To  Abraham  and  his  seed  after 
the  spirit  was  to  be  given  a  better  country — 
the  wide  fair  fields  and  fruits  of  Gk»pel  grace, 
the  vast  rich  dells  and  dales  of  moral  blessing. 

*  Arrayed  in  beauteous  green, 
Its  hills  and  valleys  shine, 
And  to  it  Abraham  is  led 
By  Providence  Divine." 

-^Doddridn^, 

Hebnm-HeiffhtsI  Ver.  18.  (1)  It  lies  higher 
than  any  other  city  in  Syria,  wanting  as  it  does 
but  500  feet  of  bemg  as  high  as  the  snowciad 
summit  of  Snowdon  in  Wales.  Thus,  while  it 
is  far  south  and  near  the  hot,  dry  desert  airs, 
it  is  a  region  of  refreshing  coolness.  Coming 
from  Egypt  towards  Hebron,  it  certainly  looks 
a  lovely  place.  It  lies  in  a  long,  narrow  valley, 
full  of  vineyards  and  fruit-trees  and  wardens, 
with  grey  olive  groves  on  the  slope  of  Uie  hills. 
The  dty  was  at  the  southern  end  of  the  valley; 
and  near  it,  in  Abram's  day,  was  a  grove  of 
oaks  belonging  to  one  of  the  Canaanite  in- 
habitants. (2)  Abram  had  before  pitched  his 
pilgrlm-tent  under  the  toweiing  trunk  of 
Moieh's  oak^now  he  does  so  agidn.  It  may 
sound  strange  to  us  that  Abram  could  thus 
enter  and  take  possession  of  land  so  near  a 
mighty  city  as  Hebron.  But  at  the  present 
day,  a  Bedaween  sheikh  will  bring  his  tribe 
and  flocks  into  the  immediate  vidnity  of  a 
Syrian  town,  and  make  his  pilgrim-home  there 
for  a  time.  Even  in  our  own  conn  try,  centuries 
ago,  the  Bgjrptian  gipsies  were  free  to  enter 
upon  lands,  and  pitch  their  moving  tents  or 
trucks  near  townships.  (8)  Abram  was  a 
wealthy   chieftain,   with   a   tribal   bead   ol 
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•ervantfl  and  follower^  whose  tents  were 
scattered  over  the  table-land  abore  the  valley 
of  Hebron.  Hia  immense  flocks  and  herds 
wandered  over  all  the  hill-sides,  cropping  the 
sweet  wild  tbvme  and  browsing  on  the  pastures 
which  abounded  there.  The  people  of  Hebron 
dealt  more  in  mercantile  porsuito;  so  that 
they  were  less  likely  to  resent  Abram*s  ap* 
pearanoe. 

By  gentle  rirers  of  refreshment  oft 
Abnun  wandering  was  led ;  and  borne  aloft 
In  arms  that  failed  him  not,  still  fondly  watched 
From  hidden  dangers  and  destruction  snatched. 

Abram*s  OiOc!  Ver.  18.  (1)  Josephus,  the 
Jewish  historian,  says  that  in  his  day  **  Abram's 
Oak'*  stood.  It  Is  certain  that  an  oak  did  stand 
about  two  miles  from  Hebron,  on  the  undula- 
ting table  land  which  stretches  off  from  the 
top  of  the  valley ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  really  was  the  oak  in  Moreh.  Under  that 
tree  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Christians  used  to  hold 
a  fair  every  summer,  and  honour  the  tree  by 
hanging  their  different  pictures  and  images  on 
it  The  Emperor  Constantino  destroyed  these 
symbols  of  tree-worship^  but  left  the  tree 
standing.  It  has  long  since  gone.  (2)  At 
the  present  day  another  oak  Is  called  ''Abram's 
oak,"  but  this  cannot  be  more  than  one 
thousand  years  old.  It  is,  however,  a  fine  old 
tree,  its  branches  giving  a  shadow  ninety  feet 
in  diameter.  It  stands  some  distance  up  the 
ralley,  with  nice  dean  wnM  underneath,  and 
a  well  of  water  near.  English  and  American 
tourists  picnic  beneath  its  shadow.  Out  of  the 
joints  of  the  stones  there  are  the  prettiesl 
dainty  little  Iscaa  growings 


**  He  sat  him  down  beneath  this  tree^  whose 

branches  spread  so  fair. 
And  many  a  weaiy  traveller  foond  rest  and 

refreshment  there  | 
He  showed  the  fount  that  flowed  below,  and 

parched  lips  on  him  smiled  ; 
M^  journeyed  on  and  mutelpr  blessed  the 

patriarch  of  the  wild." — Shtpton, 

Abraml  Yer.  18.  The  patriarch  had  his 
feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  (}ospel 
of  peace,  and  for  an  helmet  the  hope  of  salva- 
tion. Those  who  are  his  seed  should  imitate 
their  father,  by  putting  on  what  he  has 
bequeathed  as  the  family  heir-looms,  viz.,  the 
greaves  and  headpiece.  The  gospel  of  peace 
will  prepare  the  children's  feet  as  it  prepared 
the  fatherX  for  walking  as  strangers,  waning 
as  soldiers,  and  suffering  as  pilgrims  on  earth. 
The  hope  of  salvation  will  guard  the  children's 
heads,  as  it  guarded  their  father's  head  from 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  Baised  erect  above 
the  smoke  and  din  of  this  earthly  scene, 
Abram's  children,  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus, 
should  fix  their  steadfast  and  ever-brightening 
gaze  on  the  glory  to  be  revealed,  looking  for 
that  city  which  hath  foundations,  their  in- 
heritance incorruptible  and  undefiled,and  that 
fadeth  not  away. 

*  When  the  shaded  pilgrim-laad 
Fades  before  the  closing  eye, 

Then,  revealed  on  either  huid. 
Heaven's  own  scenery  shall  lie  | 

Then  the  veil  of  flesh  ihall  fall, 

Kowoonoealing^  darkening  alL" 


CHAPTER  XIV: 

CBinoAL  Kom.-^  AxiodL]  Probably  signifies  Ucn-Uhe.  The  name  re-appean  in  the  time 
of  Daniel  as  applied  to  the  captain  of  the  king's  guard  (Dan.  ii.  14).— Chedorlaomer.]  ««Upon 
the  brinks  recently  found  in  Chaldea  there  occurs  the  name  of  a  king^ Kudurmapula — ^which 
Jlawlinson  thinks  may  be  Uie  same,  and  especially  as  he  is  further  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
'  Ravager  of  the  WetL*  The  latter  part  of  the  name— Corner— presents  the  difficult  ;  but  this 
may  be  the  Semitic  translation  of  the  original  Hamite  term  MajnUa"  (/ocofrut).— Tidal  king  of 
nations.]  P^bably  chief  of  a  number  of  nomadic  tribes  to  whom  no  special  territory  could  be 
assigned,  since  they  changed  their  plaoe  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Some  regard 
the  word  nationi  as  of  special  significance,  as  bringing  to  mind  the  expression  "  (Galilee  of  the 
nations  "  (Matt  iv.  15  ;  Isa.  is.  1).— 3.  That  these  made  war.]  After  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
Shinar  was  the  central  region  from  which  the  different  branches  of  the  human  family  spiiad  ; 
and  it  would  naturally  d^m  supremacy  over  the  other  colonies.  It  was  the  great  commercial 
centre,  being  on  the  highway  to  the  riches  of  the  Nile.— 3.  Yale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  Salt  Sea.] 
The  vale  was  afterwards  submerged  by  the  Salt  Sea  when  the  Lord  destroyed  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain.  The  words  were  probably  added  to  the  ancient  document  by  way  of  explanation. — 
6.  Bephaims.]  (Sept.  the  giants).  *"  These  were  in  Ashteroth  Kamaim-the  principal  town, 
dedicated  to  the  homed  AMfderoth^  as  the  term  imports.  This  is  a  trace  of  the  idolatry  prevalent 
east  of  the  Jordan.  The  original  Atiarte  (goddess)  was  figured  with  the  head  of  a  cow,  having 
a  globe  between  the  horns  "  {Jaedbui),  Their  country  is  identified  with  that  of  Bashan,  whose 
lart  king  was  C^,  so  famous  for  his  stature. — 9.  The  names  are  repeated,  and  attention  is  drawn 
lo  the  fact  that  thero  were  four  kingt  in  battle  viih,  five.—lO.  Full  of  sUme^^ts.]  The  word 
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*  pita  *  is  doubled  in  tbe  Heb.  to  conyey  tbe  idea  of  %  great  nnmber.  The  vale  was  full  of  plaees 
from  wbiob  bitumen  oozed  out  of  tbe  ground,  and  would  therefore  be  inconvenient  and  dangerous 
for  tbe  purposes  of  warfare.  Many  of  tbe  fugitives,  in  tbe  burry  of  tbeir  flight,  would  fall  into 
these  pits  and  perish. — Fled  to  tbe  mountain.]  Probably  tbe  mountain  heights  on  the  east  of  the 
dale.— 18.  Abram  the  Hebrew.]  The  Izx.  renders  tbe  word  by  wtfanut  one  passing  over,  !&,  the 
immigrant,  and  some  say  that  Abram  is  so  described  as  haying  crossed  tiie  Euphiates 
from    the    east.      But    Murphy    considers    that   the   word   should    be   understood   as  a 

rtronymic,  because  in  every  other  place  tbe  word  is  always  used  in  this  sense,  and 
might  be  said  of  every  other  tribe  that  they  had  originally  migrated  across  the 
Euphrates.  ''And  moreover  Abram  is  dintinguished  as  tbe  Hebrew,  just  as  his  confederate 
M:unre  is  distinguiflbed  as  the  Amorite.  '  The  Sons  of  Heber '  are  distinctly  mentioned  in  the 
table  of  nations  among  the  descendants  of  Shem.*' — Mamre.]  This  was  near  the  seat  of  war. 
Confederate]  Hob.  "  J.ords  of  the  earth  (or  covenant)  of  Abram.*'  They  were  in  league  together 
for  mutual  defence.— 14.  His  brother]  In  tbe  wider  sense  of  a  near  relative.  Trained  urvants 
horn  in  his  own  hovtfe,  three  hundred  and  eighteen.  This  would  represent  a  domestic  following 
of  upwards  of  one  tliuuRaud  men,  women,  and  children.— 15  And  he  divided  himself  against  them] 
He  divided  bis  forces  into  two  portions  so  as  to  attack  the  enemy  on  two  different  quarters. 
Bobah  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus,  The  Hebrews  supposed  the  face  to  be  turned  towards 
the  rising  sun,  and  named  tbe  points  of  tbe  compass  accordingly.  Hence,  Hobab  would  lie  to 
tbe  north  of  Damascus.  "  The  Jews  regard  the  village  of  Jobar,  a  few  miles  N.£.  of  Damascus, 
as  answering  to  Hobab.  At  Burzeb,  very  near,  is  a  spot  held  in  veneration  by  tbe  people  as 
having  been  tbe  '  praying  place '  of  Abraham,  where  he  returned  thanks  to  Qod  after  the 
discomflture  of  the  kings."  {Ai/ord)—!!*  Valley  of  L'laveh]  Shaveh  means  valley  or  dale. 
Nothing  is  known  of  its  situation.— 18.  Melchizedek,  King  of  Bighteousneii]  Tbe  Jews  identify 
him  with  Shem.  Thus  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  :  "  But  Melchizedek  he  is  Shem,  the  son  A 
Noah,  king  of  Jerusalem.'*  Also  the  Jerngalem  Targum :  **  But  Melchizedek,  king  of  Jerusa- 
1am,  he  is  Shem,  who  wan  tbe  great  priest  of  tbe  Most  High."  This  statement  is  manifestly 
absurd,  for  tbe  genealogy  of  Shem  is  clearly  given  in  the  Scriptures.  The  priesthood  of  Shem 
would  not  be  of  a  different  order  from  T^evi's,  whereas  in  Heb.  vii.  6,  the  contrary  is  asserted. 
''  His  person,  his  office,  bis  relation  to  Christ,  and  the  seat  of  bis  sovereignty,  have  given  rise  to 
innumerable  diecussions,  which  even  now  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  settled."  (BuUoek,  Bibie 
Diet.)  ''Everything  combines  to  show  that  Melchizedek  was  a  Canaanitisb  Idng  who  had 
retained  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  combined  in  bis  own  person  the  offices  of  king  and 
priest."  ( Afford. J—JLinK  of  Btlem]  «  King  of  peace.''  (Heb.  vii  2.)  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  refers  to  the  place  afterwards  called  Jerusalem.  Most  probably  Salem  is  to  be  understood 
in  its  strict  sense  as  part  of  the  title.^Most  High  Ood]  Heb.  El  Elyon.  This  name  of  Qod 
occurs  here  for  tiie  first  time.  El  signifies  strength.  "  Hence  we  perceive  that  the  unity,  the 
omnipotence,  and  the  absolute  pre-eminence  of  God  were  still  living  in  the  memory  and 
oonscience  of  a  section  at  least  of  the  inhabitanto  of  this  land."  (Murphy)—^.  I  have  lifted  up 
mine  hand]  This  is  a  Hebraism  for  **  I  Lave  sworn.*'  The  custom  wss  to  raise  tbe  right  hand 
when  taking  an  oath. — 23.  From  a  thread  even  to  a  shoe-latohet]  A  proverbial  azpreMion, 
dgid^yiDg  that  ho  would  not  take  even  » thing  of  the  most  trivial  valnOi 


ilAIN  H0MILBTIC8  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH^Vmm  1— 11 

The  Fibst  Wab  oh  Reoobd. 

From  tbe  character  of  some  of  the  nations  into  which  the  carfh  was  divided 
after  the  flood,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  there  were  wars  before  the 
time  to  which  we  are  introduced  by  this  chapter.  But  this  is  the  first  war  of 
wliich  we  have  any  record,  and  it  will  be  found  in  its  chief  features  to  be  much 
like  all  other  wars.  The  worst  passions  of  mankind  break  out  in  the  same 
disastrous  manner  from  age  to  age.  This  fii^t  war  of  history  may  be  compared 
with  all  the  rest  which  have  followed,  at  least  in  its  chief  characteristics. 

L  As  to  its  motives.  Human  conduct  is  determined  by  motives,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  some  have  been  led  to  question  whether  man's  will  is  really  free. 
It  is  said  that  his  life  is  moulded  by  the  moral  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  is  the  power  of  evil  in  the  world 
that  most  men  yield  themselves  helplessly  to  its  influence.  They  seem  to  lack 
that  self-determining  power  which  would  set  them  free  to  do  good  and  secure  the 
fruits  of  righteousness.  In  the  constant  recurrence  of  some  of  the  chief  evils 
which  afiUct  society  we  see  the  operation  of  a  kind  of  fate  or  necessity.    Such  is 
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the  moral  condition  of  human  nature,  and  the  strength  of  temptation,  and  the 
conflict  of  iutensts,  that  wars  and  Gg)i tings  must  needs  be.  This  war  against 
the  invaders  of  the  land  was  prompted  by  the  same  motives  which  have  since  that 
early  age  given  rise  to  many  wars.  1.  Ambition,  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  that  sin  which  broke  the  peace  of  heaven.  St  Paul  warns  his  son  Timothy 
against  placing  a  novice  in  the  office  of  a  bishop,  "lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride 
he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil"  (1  Tim.  iii.  6).  The  sin  of  Lucifer 
was  the  sin  of  ambition  :  **Tiiou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into 
heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  Uod  .  •  .  .  I  will  be  like  the 
Most  High  "  (Isa.  xiv.  13,  14).  This  sin  has  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  wars  amongst  mankind.  Destruction  and  misery  are  in  its  wavs. 
Here  we  have  Chedarlaomer,  who  was  probably  one  of  the  early  kings  of  the 
Persian  dvnasty,  allying  himself  with  tne  most  iK)werful  monarchs  of  his  time. 
He  had  already  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  the  most  powerful  peoples  of  the 
east,  and  his  ambition  still  urges  him  to  extensive  conquest  He  inspires  the 
same  purpose  in  the  breasts  of  other  rulers,  making  them  but  his  instruments  to 
promote  himself  to  universal  dominion.  This  lust  of  conquest  has  produced  tlie 
most  terrible  wars  that  have  ever  afflicted  mankind.  The  history  of  the  world 
has  but  repeated  the  battle  of  the  "four  kings  with  five"  (ver.  9).  Another 
motive  is — 2.  Plunder,  This  is  a  baser  motive  than  the  former,  for  it  appeals  to 
the  worst  elements  of  human  nature.  Ambition  is  a  choice  temptation,  arid  the 
man  who  possesses  it,  if  his  feeling  takes  a  right  directiou,  is  capable  of  great  and 
noble  deeds.  But  the  impulse  of  plunder  is  a  meaner  thing.  This  nas  been 
almost  the  sole  object  of  many  wars,  chiefly  those  between  the  lowest  nations. 
The  "  Cities  of  the  Plain  "  rose  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery,  in  lands  well- 
watered  and  of  remarkable  fertility.  The  inhabitants  grew  rich  under  the 
favours  of  natura  Such  prosperity  would  be  a  temptation  to  the  rapacity  of  the 
surrounding  nations.  There  were  spoils  to  be  had.  War,  as  it  often  breaks  the 
gixih,  so  it  often  breaks  the  eighth  commandment  on  a  large  scale.  Men  who 
are  severe  on  individual  acts  of  sin  are  indulgent  to  the  sins  of  nations. 
The  morality  of  war  has  too  often  been  defended  upon  the  principle,  be 
monstrous,  and  you  are  acceptable.  Like  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  the 
lavish  gifts  of  nature  upon  many  nations  have  only  invited  the  plunderers.  And 
80  it  must  be  until  the  covetousness  of  human  nature  is  overcome  by  the  universal 
diffnsion  of  the  religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Another  motive  often  leading 
to  war  is — ^3.  The  desire  to  recover  lost  sovereignty,  Chedarlaomer  held  undis- 
puted sway,  for  the  space  of  twelve  years,  over  the  petty  princes  who  ruled  the 
nations  occupying  the  fruitfnl  plain  of  Jordan.  In  the  thirteenth  year  they 
rebelled ;  and  as  in  that  rude  age  it  was  difficult  for  a  conqueror  to  keep  in 
subjection  the  remote  provinces  of  his  empire,  they  succeeded  in  gaining  their 
independence.  (Verse  4).  But  it  was  necessary  to  avenge  the  revolt,  and  there- 
fore this  warlike  expedition  into  Canaan  was  organised.  The  restless  ambition 
of  kings  cannot  long  bear  the  loss  of  a  sovereignty  which  they  had  won  by  the 
power  of  arma  Brute  force  can  never  bring  about  a  brotherhood  of  men.  What 
the  sword  has  won,  the  sword  must  keep.  War  can  never  bring  about  a  state 
of  permanent  peace.  Revenge  for  wrongs  inflicted  fills  the  breasts  of  the 
vanquished,  and  only  waits  the  opportunity  to  break  out  in  rebellion.  Hence 
conquerors  have  to  subdue  the  same  people  again  and  again.  One  war  renders 
another  necessary,  and  thus  this  terrible  scourge  of  mankind  is  perpetuated. 
Agau),  this  first  war  recorded  in  history  may  be  compared  with  the  rest — 

II.  At  to  the  conditions  of  its  success.  In  all  wars  men  have  made  use  of 
similar  arts  and  strategy.  They  have  aimed  to  take  advantage  of  every  cir- 
cumstance which  seemed  favourable.  From  the  failure  of  human  foresight,  and 
the  endless  complication8  of  events,  it  may  happen  that  the  battle  is  not  always 
to  the  strong ;  gtill  there  are  general  conditions  of  success.  Some  of  these  may 
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be  seen  in  the  instance  before  us.  Means  were  used  which  had  a  tendency  to 
secure  tlie  desired  end.  1.  By  depriving  the  enemy  of  all  Jriendly  help.  When 
Ghedorhxomer  started  on  his  expedition  into  Canaan  he  swept  along  the  verge 
of  the  wilderness,  in  order  to  cut  oflF  tlie  supplies  of  the  five  kings,  and  to  brinff 
into  subjection  the  suiToundiiig  people  to  whom  the  rebels  miglit  have  looked- 
for  help  (verses  5-7).  Tlius  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  deprived  of  the  aid  of  sur- 
rounding tribes,  would  fall  an  easy  prey.  Conquerors  have  often  used  this 
stratagem.  War  tramples  ruthlessly  upon  all  the  rights  of  man,  and  regards 
every  device  as  lawful  that  will  secure  success.  2.  By  favourable  physical 
conditions.  The  country  was  "full  of  slime  pits,"  dug  for  the  supply  ot  mortar 
for  building  (verse  10).  These  were  filled  with  a  pitchy  substance,  forming  a 
trap  for  the  retreating  foe.  The  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fell  there  with 
many  of  their  people,  and  only  a  few  escaped  to  the  mountains.  Thus  the 
conqueror  was  favoured  by  the  external  features  of  the  land.  War  presses 
every  circumstance  into  its  service.  Nature  is  quite  indiflFerent  as  to  the  side 
on  which  the  cause  of  justice  lies.  8.  By  moral  causes.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain  were  corrupted  by  those  vices  which  often  accompany  pros- 
perity. They  grew  luxurious  and  effeminate — the  victims  of  self-indulgence. 
tSuch  men  would  be  lacking  in  the  higher  qualities  of  manly  courage  and 
patriotism,  and  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Luxury  robbed  them  of 
all  spirit  and  energy.  The  fall  of  ancient  Rome  was  not  due  ahme  to  the 
strength  of  her  enemies,  but  to  that  luxury  which  enervated  her  citixens. 
Moral  causes  often  contribute  to  the  victories  of  war,  and  the  conqueror  becomes 
the  rod  of  God  punishing  nations  for  a  long  course  of  sin.  This  war  may  also 
be  compared  with  others- 
Ill.  As  to  its  results.  Like  many  other  wars,  the  consequences  of  this  were 
most  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  mankind.  The  usual  train  of  evils  followuv., 
but  there  are  two  which  are  specially  to  be  observed  in  this  instance.  1.  That 
men  often  suffer  who  take  no  part  in  the  quarrel.  It  does  not  appear  that  Lot 
mixed  himself  up  with  the  political  and  military  affairs  of  Sodom.  He  probably 
avoided  coming  into  too  close  relations  with  that  depraved  community.  The 
narrative  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  not  personally  implicated  in  the  quarrel. 
But  he  had  to  take  his  share  in  the  sad  issues  of  the  battle.  The  enemy  made 
no  distinctions.  No  favour  was  shown  to  the  man  of  God.  He  who  was  righteous 
in  his  generation  had  to  share  the  evil  fortunes  of  the  rest.  In  all  wars  many 
must  suffer  who  have  contributed  nothing  towards  them,  and  who  have  even 
studied  the  things  that  make  for  peace.  A  man  must  accept  the  conditions  of 
society,  however  he  may  lament  or  strive  to  improve  them.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  human  evils,  "  one  event  happeneth  unto  all.''  2.  J/iat  the  vanquished 
do  not  always  benefit  by  the  discipline  of  adversity.  The  men  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  did  not  learn  wisdom  by  this  calamity,  but  continued  in  their  wicked- 
ness until  by  a  severer  judgment  they  were  doomed  to  destruction.  Many  nations 
have  failed  to  learn  the  lessons  of  God  s  judgments  in  the  scourge  of  war. 


8U0QESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES 

Verse  1.     As  the  countries  about  and  tribes  emigrating  from  these  regions 

the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  were  that  would  be  considered  in  the  li^^'ht  of 

Sart  of  the  world  where  the  sons  of  colonies  which  ought  to  be  subject  to 

loah  began  to  settle  after  leaving  the  the  parent  state.      Such,  it  appears 

ark,  it  was  there  that  population  and  probable,  were  the  ideas  of  the  four 

power  would  first  naturally  accumu-  eastern  kings  here  mentioned,  and  we 

late,  and  lead  to  the  establishment  of  may  suppose  that  it  was  with  a  view 

despotic  governments     The  families  of  enforcing   this  subjection,  which, 
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after  having  been  twelve  yean  acknow- 
ledgedy  was  at  length  thrown  off,  that 
the  present  invasion  was  planned.  In 
what  relation  the  four  Icings  bad 
previously  stood  to  each  other  is  un- 
certain ;  but  they  now  combined  as 
allies,  and  marched  with  their  forces, 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  think  were 
very  large,  to  the  laud  of  Canaan. — 
(Bush.) 

The  ambition  of  kin;^  has  often 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church.^ 

How  often  has  the  history  of  kings 
been  a  sad  record  of  thrones  won  and 
maintained  by  violence,  oppression,  and 
cruel  deeds  of  blood  I 

Verse  2.  ^  One  of  the  terrible  results 
of  the  Fall  is  that  men  waste  most  of 
their  talent  and  energy  in  neutralizing 
each  other.  Such  a  wretched  waste  of 
power  is  a  folly  which  only  the  com- 

Slete  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of 
iod  can  banish  from  the  world. 
This  is  the  first  war  expressly 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
race,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  sprung 
from  the  same  cause  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  thousands  of  wars  which 
from  that  day  to  this  have  wasted  the 
family  of  man,  and  drenched  the  earth 
in  blood — vain-glorious  pride  and  grasp- 
ing ambition.  Nor  can  we  hope  for  a 
cessation  of  the  barbarous  practice  till 
the  general  prevalence  of  Christianity, 
in  tne  power  of  its  peaceful  spirit, 
shall  have  eztingnishea  the  flames  of 
these  unhallowed  passions,  and  taught 
them  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren 
who  cannot,  if  they  conceived  aright  of 
their  mutual  interests,  have  any  con- 
flicting object  that  should  drive  them 
to  dec^  of  violence.— i^^t^.^ 

The  pNBople  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain 
were  visited  by  the  rod  of  God  in  this 
terrible  scourge  of  war.  Had  they 
humbled  themselves  in  repentance 
towards  God,  they  might  have  escaped 
the  second  and  severer  judgment 

The  first  invasion  of  calamity  is  a 
signal  for  us  to  examine  ourselves  and 
to  turn  to  God  while  we  have  time, 
lest  a  worse  evil  come  upon  us. 

Verse  8.     Self-defence — the   only 
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justifiable  ground  for  engaging  in  war. 
How  few  wars  can  be  jus  titled  on  this 
plea! 

A  common  calamity  has  power  to 
unite  men.  If  they  were  wise  they 
would  learn  the  secret  of  a  deeper  and 
more  permanent  union. 

No  principle  of  selfishness  can  ever 
bring  al)Out  a  real  and  abiding  brother- 
hood amongst  mankind.  A  nation  of 
brothers  in  the  participation  of  one 
spiritual  lite  is  the  only  strong  nation. 

Verse  4.  The  assertion  of  authority 
and  rule  by  means  of  force  can  never 
hold  men  long  together.  Thus  one 
war  nece^itates  another. 

Uniust  and  oppressive  governments 

f)rovoKe  rebellion.  Human  endurance 
las  its  breaking  strain  when  it  can 
hold  out  no  longer,  but  becomes  des- 
perate. 

It  is  not  said  in  the  narrative  that 
they  were  wrong ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  they  were.  Rebellion 
may  be  right  It  is  so  if  the  govern- 
ment be  unjust  and  oppressive,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
success  will  attend  their  efibrts  to 
shake  ofi"  the  yoke  of  bondage. — {Dr. 
Gorman,  in  Lange*$  Genesis.) 

Verse  5,  6.  The  Bephaim  lay  in 
Peraea.  Some  of  them  also  were  once 
found  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan 
(Gen.  XV.  20),  where  they  f»ve  name 
to  the  valley  of  Rephaim.  They  were 
a  tall  or  gigantic  race.  The  Zuzim 
dwelt  between  the  .Tabbok  and  the 
Arnon.  The  Emim  were  also  accoun- 
ted Rephaim.  They  lay  on  the  east 
of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  were  afterwards  con- 
quered by  the  Moabites,  who  gave  them 
this  name  (Dent  ii.  10, 11).  Of  Shaveh 
Eiriathaim,  the  plain  of  the  two  cities, 
the  name  probably  remains  in  £1-Kur- 
ci}  kt,  a  site  near  Jebel  Attarus  in  Moab. 
{iiurphy). 

Verse  7.  They  turned  about  after 
smiting  the  people  above  mentioned, 
and,  taking  a  northerly  direction,  en- 
tered the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and 
attacked  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain. 
Eu-mishpat,  §.«.,  fountain  of  judgment^ 
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18  80  called  by  anticipation.  This 
name  was  conferred  in  conseciuence  of 
the  circumstance  recorded  Num.  xx. 
10,  where  God  gave  judgment  or  sen- 
tence against  Moses  and  Auron  for 
their  ofifence  thus  coinmi tted.  All  the 
country  of  the  Amalekites — Heb.  "All 
the  field  of  the  Amalekite."  This  also 
by  anticipation,  as  Amalek  was  not 
yet  born  (Gen.  xxxvi.  10,  11).  Under- 
derstand  it  of  the  couiitrv  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Amalekites.  The 
sacred  writer  speaks  of  ])laces  by  the 
names  most  familiar  in  his  own  times. 
—(BushJ. 

The  invaders  pressed  on  to  Hazezon- 
tamer,  cutting  of  the  palms — which  is 
Engedi  (2  Chron.  xx.  2),  on  or  near 
the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a 
settlement  of  the  Amorites,  who  were 
the  most  powerful  tribe  of  Canaan. 
This  was  alwavs  an  important  point, 
because  behind  it  was  the  celebrated 
pass  to  Jerusalem,  called  Zix  (2  Chron. 
xz.  lB).—(Jacobiie). 

War  spreads  destruction  all  along 
its  course.  Ambition  disregards  the 
laws  of  natural  justice. 

Verse  8.  We  have  now  arrived  at 
the  point  we  had  reached  in  verse  8. 
The  five  kings  came  out,  and  joined 
battle  with  the  four  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim. — (Murphy.  J 

Manv  places  of  Lttle  importance  in 
themselves  are  regarded  with  surpassing 
interest,  because  tliey  have  been  the 
scenes  of  great  battles. 

How  trtie  it  is  that  man  marks  the 
earth  with  ruin  I  The  earth  bears 
traces  of  the  destructive  power  of  evil. 

In  the  place  of  battle  God  is  often 
forgotten;  justice  is  outraged,  the 
worst  passions  of  mankind  are  let 
loose,  and  men  assume  the  character 
of  fiends. 

By  this  time  Abram's  neighbours, 
the  kings  of  Sodom,  Admah,  Zeboim, 
and  Bela,  must  have  been  not  a  little 
alarmed.  They  and  their  people,  how- 
ever, determine  to  fight,  and  fight  they 
m.^(Fuller.) 

Verses  9,  10. — ^The  fate  of  war  is 
not  always  decided  by  the  justice  of 


the  cause.  Where  brute  force  rules, 
the  triumph  of  the  right  can  be  only 
an  accident. 

The  natural  features  of  a  country 
are  often  made  to  serve  the  interests 
of  men  bent  upon  designs  of  wholesale 
slaughter.  Thus,  Nature's  gifts  are 
bestowed  upon  all,  without  respect  to 
moral  character. 

They  that  remained  fled  to  the 
mountains  eastward,  which  run  through 
the  territory  of  the  Moabites.  Thus 
the  five  kings  were  utterly  routed. 
The  disaster  which  befel  the  two  most 
powerful  of  them — falling  into  the 
pits — ^produced  a  panic,  as  would  seem, 
among  the  remainder,  resulting  in 
their  flight.  The  invaders  advanced 
now  from  the  westward  flank,  and  thus 
cut  off  their  escape  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah. — (Jacobus.) 

It  is  still  a  common  practice  in  the 
'Essi  for  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
villages  to  hasten  for  safety  to  the 
mountains  in  times  of  alann  and 
danger,  or,  at  least,  to  send  their 
valuable  property  away.  The  move- 
ables of  the  Asiatics,  in  camps,  villages, 
and  towns,  are  astonishingly  few  com- 
pared with  those  which  the  refinements 
of  European  life  render  necessary.  A 
few  carpets,  kettles,  and  dishes  of 
tinned  copper,  compose  the  bulk  of 
their  property,  whicn  can  speedily  be 
packed  up,  and  sent  away  on  the  iMicks 
of  camels  or  mules,  with  the  women 
and  children  mounted  on  the  baggage. 
In  this  way  a  large  village  or  town  is 
in  a  few  hours  completely  gutted,  and 
the  inhabitants,  with  every  stick  and 
rag  belonging  to  them,  can  place  them- 
selves in  safety  in  the  mountains. — 
{Fict,  Bib.) 

Verse  11.  "  Fulness  of  bread  "  was 
part  of  their  sin  (Ez.  xvi.  49) ;  and 
now  "  cleanness  of  teeth  "  is  made  a 
part  of  their  punishment. — (Trapp). 

Those  things  by  which  men  have 
sinned  are  often  the  marks  at  which 
God's  judgmenta  are  aimed. 

Temporal  pros|)erity  excites  the  cove- 
to  usn  ess  of  mankind,  and  has  thus  been 
the  occasion  of  many  sina 

Every  kind  of  iniquity  follows  in 
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the  train  of  war.  All  the  rights  of 
man  are  violated. 

Verse  12.  Here  we  have  a  graver 
evil  than  the  taking  of  spoils — the 
robbery  of  the  persons  of  men.  This 
is  the  sin  which  has  led  to  all  the 
liorrors  of  slavery. 

Lot,  the  wan  of  God,  would  have 
his  portion  with  the  wicked  in  their 
prosperity,  and  now  he  must  share  in 
their  calamities. 

The  worhlly  choice  which  Lot  made 
was  calculated  to  teach  him  solemn 
lessoiis.  1.  The  corruptini^  influence 
of  evil  associations.  2.  That  even  a 
righteous  m^n  who  choosas  to  live 
among  a  depraved  community  is  liable 
to  suffer  from  the  evils  which  fall 
upon  them,  and  even  though  his  own 
conduct  has  not  contributed  to  those 
evils.  3.  That  men  are  often  brought 
under  obligation  to  those  whose  in- 
terests they  have  selfishly  disregarded. 
Lot  had  not  behaved  rightly  to  the 
generous  spirit  of  Abraham,  and  now  he 
becomes  a  candidate  for  his  pity  and 
help.  The  fortunes  of  life  are  too 
uncertain  to  render  it  safe  for  a  man 
to  treat  his  friend  ungenerously. 

'ITie  conquerors  take  all  the  goods  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  all  the 
victuals  ;  and  what  few  people  are  left 
they  take  for  slaves.  Among  these 
was  Lot,  Abram's  brother's  son,  his 
friend,  and  the  companion  of  his 
travels,  with  all  their  family,  and  all 
his  goods.  And  this  notwithstanding 
he  was  only  a  sojourner  but  lately  come 
amongst  them,  and  seems  to  have  taken 
no  part  in  the  war.  0  Lot,  these  are 
the  fruits  of  taking  up  thy  residence  in 
Sodom ;  or  rather  the  first-fruits  of  it : 
the  harvest  is  yet  to  come  I — (Fuller), 


Even  they  who  are  altogether  worhlly 
themselvesjiowever blind  and  indulgent 
they  may  be  to  their  own  worldlv  sins, 
are  quick  enough  to  discover,  and  keen 
enough  to  condemn,  the  sins  of  the 
worldly  who  are  opposed  to  them  :  and 
however  inoffensive  you  may  really  be, 
if  they  find  you  dwelling  in  Sodom  they 
will  not  deal  with  you  as  in  great 
mercy  the  Lord  at  a  subsequent  crisis 
dealt  with  Lot.  They  will  rather  do 
as  the  four  kings  did ;  they  will  take 
you  where  they  find  you,  and  deal  with 
you  accordingly.  They  will  indis- 
criminately confound  you  with  those 
among  whom  they  see  you  taking 
refuge,  and  will  not  spare  you  fi*om 
the  obloquy  and  injury  which  they 
pour  upon  your  companions.  How 
careful,  therefv)re,  should  Clirist's 
people  be  in  shunning  all  alliance  or 
connection  with  any  section  or  party  of 
the  ungodly  world  !  Whatever  may 
be  the  explanation,  and  whatever  the 
object  of  such  an  alliance,  the  truth 
cannot  fail  to  suffer  from  its  contact 
with  any  one  of  the  world's  false  and 
wicked  ways  ;  and  it  will  be  strange 
indeed,  should  there  be  anyone  in- 
terested in  running  down  the  con- 
federacy, if  the  truth  thus  eutangled  in 
worldly  fellowship  does  not  come  in 
for  nearlv  all  the  blame  and  loss  which 
the  world  itself  ought  to  sustain. — 
(Candlish). 

That  wealth  which  was  the  cause  of 
his  former  quarrels  is  made  a  prey  to 
merciless  heathens  ;  that  place  which 
his  eye  covetously  chose,  betrays  his 
life  and  goods.  How  many  Christians 
whilst  they  have  looked  at  gain  have 
lost  themselves ! — (Bp.  Hall). 


MAIN  H0MILETW8  OP  THE  PARAORAPH.^-Vtna  18-1«, 

Abbam  as  a  Warrior. 

Here  Abram  appears  altogether  in  a  new  character.  He  who  was  noted  for 
the  meekness  of  his  disposition  and  simple  trust  in  God,  now  acts  the  strange 
])art  of  a  warrior.  He  had  shown  the  heroism  of  self-sacrifice,  and  now  he  shows 
the  heroism  of  a  patriot  and  a  friend.  In  a  private  capacity  the  virtues  and 
graces  of  his  life  were  such  as  command  esteem  ;  and  now,  as  a  public  man, 
vindicating  and  succouring  the  oppressed  and  unfortunate,  he  displays  admirable 
skill  and  courage.  We  may  consider  Abram  a3  a  warrior  iu  a  twofold  light  ;—» 
38Q 
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L  la  fhe  cause  of  man.  The  lives  of  good  and  holy  men,  ^hich  are  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  have  a  double  asi)ect^  on  the  one  hand  as  they  regard  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  on  the  other  as  they  regard  God.  He  who  is  promoting 
the  welfare  of  mankind  may  at  the  same  time  be  accom)j1ishing  the  wider 

Snrooses  of  the  Almij^hty.  llie  conduct  of  Abram  must  be  interpreted  in  this 
ouole  relation — in  the  h'ght  of  social  facts,  and  in  the  light  of  his  hii^h  calling 
of  God.  One  who  is  closely  related  to  him  in  blood  is  in  ^i^reat  danger.  Moved 
by  natural  affection,  by  brotherly  love,  he  engages  in  war.  One  motive  which 
led  him  to  take  up  arms  was  the  rescue  of  Lot  from  tlie  hamls  of  the  enemy. 
From  this  we  learn — 1.  Ihe  sacredness  of  natural  affection.  The  Bible  gives 
no  distorted  views  of  life,  but  accepts  the  great  facts  of  human  nature  as  they 
stand  revealed  to  our  ordinary  observation.  It  inculcates  no  laws  of  conduct 
which  are  unpractical  or  unnatural.  It  insists  upon  (he  propriety  and  duties  of 
natural  afTection.  The  assertion  that  all  men  are  equal  is  true  within  limits,  for 
they  are  such  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  main  features  of  their  existence 
and  destiny.  We  ought  to  love  the  whole  human  race.  But  this  equality  of 
adection  is  interfered  with  and  modified  by  blood,  lliere  are  duties  which 
clearly  lie  nearest  to  us,  and  we  have  the  prescription  of  nature  urging  us  to 
their  performance.  A  man  is  bound  to  love  those  of  his  own  household  with  a 
peculiar  ail'ection.  Our  first  impulse  is  to  bless  and  deliver  the  brother  and  the 
fiiend.  That  virtue  which  professes  devotion  to  humanity  at  large,  while  it 
disregards  or  thinks  h'ghtly  oi  duties  towards  home  and  kindred,  is  not  taught 
in  the  Bible.  Our  social  love  must  move  in  the  ways  of  the  Divine  order, « #., 
it  must  move  firom  within  the  domestic  circle  outwards  to  the  whole  human 
raca  The  impulse  of  natural  aflfection  was  a  sufficient  justification  of  Abram's 
conduct  We  learn  also — 2.  The  noble  generosity  which  forgets  the  Jaults  of 
friends  or  kindred  in  their  distress.  Lot  had  some  serious  social  Jaults,  He 
was  narrow-minded,  selfish,  and  lacking  in  those  graces  which  lend  a  charm  to 
life  and  reduce  that  friction  which  must  arise  in  the  dealings  of  men  with  one 
another.  He  had  behaved  ungenerously  towards  Abram,  and  had  separated 
from  him  at  a  time  when  his  companionship  was  of  importance  to  the  social 
interests  of  both.  Tet  Abram  forgets  the  faults  and  unkindness  of  his  kinsman 
when  he  is  in  troubla  As  a  religious  man,  also.  Lot  was  greviously  at  fault. 
B)r  his  own  act  he  left  the  family  circle  of  Abram,  where  so  many  religious 
privileges  could  be  enjoyed.  He  exposed  himself  to  great  spiritual  peril  by 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  a  people  notorious  for  their  wickedness.  Tet  Abram 
does  not  leave  his  kinsman  to  reap  the  consequences  of  his  own  folly,  but  hastens 
to  render  him  aid.  We  have — 3.  Ihe  heroism  which  sacrifices  self  for  l^ 
benefit  of  others,  Abram  exposed  himself  to  great  danger  in  undertaking  so 
desperate  an  enterprise ;  but  ne  thinks  not  of  nimsclf  while  engaged  in  the 
noble  cause  of  rescuing  a  brother.  Others,  also,  shared  in  the  benefits  of  his 
self-sacrificing  act  (verse  16).    But  we  must  consider  Abram  as  a  warrior — 

II.  In  the  caiue  of  Ood.  The  external  features  of  the  history  show  us  Abram 
in  the  light  of  a  friend  delivering  his  kinsman  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy. 
But  he  stood  in  certain  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  therefore  we  must 
read  a  wider  meaning  into  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  this  war.  Thus  the 
history  reveals  to  us  more  than  appears  upon  tlie  first  view.  1.  His  engaging 
in  uar  cannot  be  accounted  for,  except  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  a  Divine 
warrant  for  his  conduct.  This  is  rendered  very  probable  if  we  reflect  that 
Abram,  ever  since  God  called  him,  ordered  all  tilings  in  his  life  by  faith.  He 
would  scarcely  have  faced  the  dangers  of  such  an  expedition  as  this,  where, 
humanly  s]>eaking,  the  chances  of  success  were  against  him,  unless  he  had 
clearly  ascertained  the  will  of  God.  He  was  moved  by  the  spirit,  not  of  adven- 
ture but  of  faith.  If  he  had  merely  obeyed  his  own  feelincrs,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  be  would  afterwards  have  received  se  remarkable  a  blessing.    The 
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prophet  Isaiah  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Abram's  conduct  in  this  war  (Isaiah  xli. 
2,  3),  and  if  £uch  be  the  reference,  it  is  evidently  implied  that  the  patriarch's 
enterprise  had  the  Divine  sanction.  "  Who  raised  up  the  righteous  man  from 
the  east,  called  him  to  His  foot,  f^ave  the  nations  oefore  him,  and  made  him 
rule  over  kings?  He  gave  them  as  the  dust  to  his  sword,  and  as  driven  stubble 
to  his  bow.  He  pursued  them,  and  passed  safely ;  even  by  the  way  that  he  had 
not  gone  with  his  feet."  Thus  the  motives  which  urged  Abram  on  were  not 
those  of  a  man  of  the  world,  but  they  were  derived  from  a  principle  of  obedicuce 
to  God,  and  faith  in  His  promise.  Two  considerations  will  show,  that  he 
would  scarcely  have  undertaken  the  mission  of  a  warrinr  without  the  Divine 
sanction  and  assurance.  (!)  As  a  private  individual  he  would  not  have  the 
right  to  wage  war.  lie  was  not  a  chief,  invested  with  power  and  authority, 
but  a  private  and  unofficial  person,  and  moreover  a  stranger  in  the  land. 
What  right  or  title  had  he  then  to  raise  an  army,  and  wage  war? 
Besides^  he  waa  subject  to  other  kings  and  rulers,  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  so  irregular  an  expediticm  on  his  part  would  be  tolerated.  Con- 
sider—Y^/  That  his  chance  of  success — to  all  human  appearance — was  small. 
ITie  males  of  his  own  household  were  but  818,  hastily  prepared  and  armed, 
and  with  this  insignificant  force  he  ventures  to  pursue  au  army  flushed  with 
victory  and  commanded  by  four  powerful  monarchs  !  Surely  Gideon's  exploit 
in  the  war  with  the  Midianites  was  scarcely  more  desperate.  It  is  easier  to 
believe  that  in  each  case  the  success  was  miraculous.  Like  the  faith  which  led 
to  it,  this  also  was  the  gift  of  God.  Abram  derived  the  right  and  power  by 
which  he  acted,  not  from  human  exi)ediency  but  from  God.  2.  He  wages  war 
as  the  ruler  and  proprietor,  bi/  Divine  right,  of  the  land.  God  had  promised 
the  land  to  him.  He  was  the  real  owner  of  it,  and  now  exercises  his  royal 
prerogative  of  making  war.  Though  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  he  appears  for  a 
moment  in  his  true  cnaracter  as  a  victorious  prince.  He  is  permitted  by  the 
favour  of  God  to  foredate  the  great  blessing  which  was  in  store  for  him.  Thus 
Our  Lord,  in  the  days  of  His  humiliation,  was  seen  for  awhile  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  in  that  glory  in  which  He  shall  hereafter  appear  when  He  comes  to 
reign.  Abram  acts  throughout  as  the  man  of  faith  who  was  accomplishing  the 
puri)ose8  of  God,  and  not  following  his  own  private  ends.  He  had  an  eye  to 
the  interests  of  a  larger  family  than  that  which  was  bound  to  him  by  the  ties 
of  natural  relationship,  even  that  family  which  is  the  Church  of  God.  When 
he  had  asserted  his  rights  and  privileges,  and  delivered  his  kinsman,  he  retires 
into  private  life  again.  He  refuses  to  enrich  himself  with  the  conquests  he  had 
won,  for  he  had  that  faith  in  God  which  does  not  make  haste.  His  cause  was 
with  the  Most  High. 


8UQQS8T17B  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  18.    Among  those  who  fled  but  many  others.    The  cause  is  a  just 

from  the  drawn  sword  and  the  fear-  one,  and  God  has  promised  to  bUss 

fulness  of  war,  there    was  one  who  Abram  and  make  him  a  blessing.   Who 

reached  the  plain  of  Mamre,  and  told  can  tell  but  he  may  prove  in  this  in- 

ihe  sad  tale  to  Abram.    He  feels  much,  stance  a  blessin;(  to  the  whole  country, 

but  what  can  he  do?    Can  he  raise  an  by  delivering  it  from  the  power  of  a 

army  wherewith  to  spoil  the  .s])oilers,  crnel  foreign  oppressor. — (Fuller.) 
and  deliver  the  captives?   He  will  try.         The  fngitive  who  escaped  to  tell 

Yes,  from  his  regard  to  Lot,  whose  late  Abram  the  sad  news  was  probably  an 

faults  wouhl  be  now  forgotten,  and  his  inhabitant  of  Sodom,  but  he  was  the 

former  love  recur  to  mind ;  and  if  he  servant  of  God's  providence, 
succeed,  he  will  not  only  deliver  him        In  the   greatest   calamities   which 
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happen  to  the  Church,  God  finds  a  way 
of  deliverance. 

Abram  and  his  kinsman  represented 
the  Church  of  Gtod  then  upon  ewth. 
That  Church  is  still  one  fjimily,  united 
by  a  common  interest,  and  owning  a 
common  Father.  One  portion  of  that 
family  cannot  suffer  without  exciting 
the  sympathy  and  engaging  the  help 
of  the  other. 

It  is  tit  that  such  as  sit  at  ease  in 
their  own  habitations  should  hear  of 
the  Church's  troubles. — {Hughes.) 

Abram  could  induce  the  chiefs  of  the 
land  to  make  a  covenant  with  him. 
Thus  the  blessings  of  the  Church  have 
overflowed  to  heathendom. 

The  Church  of  God  will  at  last  t^e 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  into  its 
unity. 

Verse  14  Abram  thought  not  of  his 
kinsman's  ingratitude,  but  of  his  need. 
He  stayed  not  to  weigh  his  deserts,  but 
obeyed  the  call  of  his  distress. 

To  deal  with  others  on  the  principles 
of  rigid  justice  would  often  inflict  upon 
them  the  greatest  injury.  If  God  so 
dealt  with  man,  none  of  us  should  see 
salvation.  The  property  of  mercy  and 
compassion  is  to  flow  by  the  necessity 
of  its  own  fulness. 

Abram  armed  his  trained  servants, 
and  hastened  to  rescue  Lot.  We  must 
not  be  content  with  mere  feeling  for 
the  miseries  of  others,  but  do  all  that 
in  us  lies  to  bring  them  succour.  Love 
is  not  an  empty  emotion.  It  delights 
in  giving,  ble&smg,  and  helping. 

He  led  foi  th  to  battle  his  tried  ones 
— trained  and  skilful  and  trusty — bom 
in  his  own  house,  and  thus  well-known 
and  contidential  house  servants  and 
body-guard,  three  hundred  and  eighteen, 
answering  to  more  than  a  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  flocks 
and  herds  of  a  corresponding  extent 
What  was  the  force  of  his  allies  does 
not  appear.  This  large  number  of 
slaves  in  Abram's  house,  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  gives  us  an  insight  into 
the  patriarchal  household.  These  slaves 
were  such  as  were  originally  taken  in 
war,  or  bought  with  money.  Many 
were  also  born  in  the  house  and  trained 


in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion^ 
and  admitted  into  the  privileges  of 
circumcision  and  the  Sabbath,  and 
treated  as  a  religious  charge.  ''Abram 
commanded  his  children,  and  his  house- 
hold after  him,  that  they  might  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice 
and  judgment,  that  the  Lord  might 
bring  upon  Abram  all  that  He  had 
promised."— ^•/a{k>fcM5.^ 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  of  God 
to  train  all  who  belong  to  her  for 
service.  The  Church  of  God  is  still 
militant  here  on  earth,  and  has  not 
entered  upon  the  repose  of  victory. 

ISmall  force  of  man,  and  great  faith 
in  God,  may  do  mighty  things.— 
(Hughes.) 

lie  armed  his  trained  servants.  Or 
catechised;  such  as  he  had  painfully 

Srincipled  both  in  religion  and  military 
iscipline,  tractable  and  trusty,  ready 
pressed  for  any  such  purpose.  It  is 
recorded  to  the  commendation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  she  provided  for  war, 
even  when  she  had  most  perfect  peace 
with  all  men.  Darts  foreseen  are  dint' 
less, — (Trapp), 

Verse  15.  By  prompt  movements, 
Abram  and  his  troop  soon  came  up  with 
the  enemy.     It  was  in  the  dead  of  the 

•  night.  The  conquerors,  it  is  likely, 
were  off  their  guard,  thinking  no  doubt 
that  the  country  was  subaued,  and 
that  scarcely  a  dog  was  left  in  it  that 
dare  move  his  tongue  against  them. 
But  when  haughty  men  say.  Peace, 
peace  ;  lo  sudden  destruction  cometh  ! 
Attacked  after  so  many  victories  they 
are  surprised  and  confounded  :  and  it 
being  in  the  night,  they  could  not  tell 
but  their  assailants  might  be  ten  times 
more  numerous  than  they  were,  so 
they  flee  in  confusion,  and  were  pur- 
sued from  Dan  even  to  Hobah  in  Sjrria. 
—(Fuller.) 

Abram  came  upon  them  as  they 
were,  secnre,  sleepy,  and  drunken,  as 
Josephus  writeth.  So  did  David  upon 
the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxz.  16),  and 
Ahab  the  Syrians  (1  Kings  xx.  16). — 
(Trapp). 

A  state  of  warfare  necessitates  policy 
and  stratagem. 
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Verse  16.  Abram's  object  was  simply  Abram  delivered  others  besides  his 

the  recovery  of  Lot  and  his  family  ;  kinsman  Lot.      There  are  duties  of 

and  having  accomplished  this  he  is  heroic  enterprise  and  benevolence  which 

satisfied.    It  is  surprising  that  amidst  we  owe  to  men,  irrespective  of  creed  or 

all  this  confusion  and  slaughter  their  race. 

lives  should  be   preserved,  yet  so  it  It  is  true  heroism  to  come  to  the 

was,  and  he  with   his  property  and  rescue  of  the  defenceless  and  weak, 

family,  and  all  the  other  captives  taken  This  is  imitating  the  kindness  of  God, 

with  him  are  brought  safe  back  again,  which   is  post   tender  and  plentiful 

It  was  ill  for  Lot  to  be  found  among  towards  His  feeblest  creature, 

the  Sodomites ;  but  it  was  well  for  the  And  the  women  aho  and  the  people. 

Sodomites  that  he  was  so,  else  they  had  The  hope  of  this  might  haply  move 

been  ruined  before  they  were.-(i^iu//^r).  that  ofHcious   messenger    to    address 

Those   who   are   strangers    to   the  himself  to  the  old  Hebrew  (ver.  13), 

knowledge  of  God  have  often  shared  little  set  by,  till  now  that  they  were  io 

in   those  deliverances  which  He  has  distress. — (Trapp). 
wrought  out  for  His  people. 


MAIN  HOMILETICa  OF  THE  PABAORAPE.-^Venei  17—20. 
TnB  Tbue  Priest  fob  Mankind. 

There  is  in  man  such  a  deep  consciousness  of  sin  that  he  feels  he  is  not  fit  to 
appear  before  God.  He  needs  some  one  who  shall  be  his  mediator  and  represen- 
tative, and  who  offers  up  that  sacrifice  for  sin  which  turns  away  wrath  and 
restores  the  forfeited  favour  of  God.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  priest.  The 
idea  of  a  priesthood  is  universal,  and  no  improvement  of  human  society  can  ever 
supersede  it ;  for  the  fact  must  still  remain  that,  by  nature,  there  is  a  deep  gulf 
between  man's  soul  and  God.  This  office  has  often  been  abused  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  to  retard  the  civil  and  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  mankind.  Still,  with  all  the  abuses  which  have  degraded  it,  the  office 
stands.  Wherever  men  go  they  seek,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  aid  of  the 
priest.  To  this  need  of  the  human  heart  the  Providence  of  God  has  given  an 
answer.  In  the  i  erses  before  us  we  have  the  true  ideal  of  a  priest  such  as  man 
reouires  and  God  approves.     What  must  be  the  qualifications  of  such  ? 

I.  The  true  priest  is  diviL^iy  appointed.  Melchizedek  was  *'  priest  of  the 
Most  High  Go(L"  This  implies — 1  That  lie  was  called  of  God,  As  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  God,  in  His  dealings  with  His  creatures,  to  take  the  first  step  of 
approach  and  to  state  His  own  terms,  so  no  one  can  become  a  mediator  in  such 
a  matter  unless  God  appoints  him  to  ttiat  office.  As  the  purpose  of  mercy  be- 
longs to  God,  so  He  must  choose  the  means  of  its  conveyance  to  mankind.  No 
man,  therefore,  can  take  this  office  upon  himself.  Unless  he  receives  the  Divine 
call  he  is  an  impostor  and  profane.  2.  That  he  was  separated  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  true  priest  must  be  holy  by  vocation  ;  and  one  of  the  essential 
parts  of  holiness  is  separation  from  all  that  is  evil.  By  some  lustration,  or  white 
robe,  or  other  external  sign,  he  must  be  distingiiished  from  the  profane  crowd, 
and  possess,  at  least,  symbolic  purity.  Melchizedek  has  stood  apart  from  all 
mankind,  as  reflecting  the  awful  hohness  of  his  God.  Men  require  the  media- 
tion of  some  one  who  stands  nearer  to  God  than  themselves.  Holiness  is  the 
raiment  wherewith  God  clothes  His  priests. 

II.  The  true  priest  is  one  with  the  race  he  represents.    This  "priest  of  the 

Most  High  God  '*  was  not  an  angelic  being,  but  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood 

as  the  rest  of  mankind.     The  true  priest  must  be  taken  from  among  men. 

There  is  a  deep  conviction  in  the  heart  of  humanity  that  deliverance  can  only 
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come  through  some  one  selected  from  among  themselves.  He  alone  who 
part;ik&s  of  our  nature  can  have  a  real  fellow-feeling  with  us,  and  know  how  t() 
have  compassion  upon  our  inHnuity.  He  who  repre.^eiits  the  human  race,  and 
is  a  mediator  with  God  on  their  account,  must  himself  be  one  of  tliat  race. 
Humanity  is  a  necessaiy  element  in  a  Redeemer.  We  can  only  be  saved 
through  a  Divine  man  ;  for  he  touches  God  at  one  extremity  and  ourselves  a^ 
the  other,  and  brings  us  togetlier.  Fr«)m  this  we  learn — 1.  The  dignity  of 
human  nature.  Tiiere  must  be  something  in  human  nature  which  makes  it 
capable  of  representing  what  is  Divine,  or  else  the  Incarnation  would  have  been 
impossible.  The  great  preparations  for  human  redeuiption  imply  that  man  has 
a  sublime  value,  and  can  be  rendered  capable  of  partaking  of  the  Divine  nature 
We  learn  also — 2.  The  destiny  of  human  nature.  If  man  and  God  can  be 
brought  together  through  the  agency  of  a  mediator,  then  that  reconciliation 
with  God  must  have  the  tendency  to  draw  man  continually  God-wards,  and  thus 
his  soul  is  made  to  enter  upon  the  upward  path.  When  God  pardons  sin  He  is 
removing  the  barrier  between  the  sinner  and  Himself,  so  that  the  objects  ol 
His  mercy  may  be  fitted  to  dwell  with  Him  and  see  His  glory. 

III.  The  true  priest  has  the  power  to  bless.  "And  he  blessed  him,  and 
said,  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  Most  High  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth" 
(vei*se  19).  This  was  a  sacerdotal  act,  and  he  who  administered  it  was,  in 
regard  to  his  office,  superior  to  him  on  whom  it  was  bestowed.  "  The  less  is 
ble&sed  of  the  better*'  (Heb.  vii.  7 J.  Thus  it  is  the  office  of  the  true  priest — 
1.  To  pronounce  blessings  on  men.  He  is  not  the  origin  of  blessing,  but  only 
declares  authoritatively  what  God  offers  and  bestows.  He  does  not  make  the 
fact  of  Goil's  pardon  and  peace,  but  announces  it  as  an  ambassador  who  has 
authority  to  act  for  his  sovereign.  2.  7o  bless  God  on  their  behalf.  When  man 
receives  a  benefit,  God  should  be  praised.  We  must  not  selii-hly  rest  in  the 
enjoyment  of  His  goodness  so  as  to  torget  the  glory  due  to  His  name.     The 

Eriest  who  stretches  forth  his  hands  to  bleas  men,  also  lifts  liis  eyes  towards 
eaven  to  bless  God  on  their  behalf,  3.  To  declare  Gad's  benefits  towai'ds  men. 
"  And  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  brought  forth  bread  and  wine"  (verse  18). 
lliese  are  the  standing  elements  of  the  body's  sustenance  and  refreshment. 
Bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  wine  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man.  These  w^re 
brought  forth  by  this  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  in  order  to  serve  the  lower 
use  of  the  refreshment  of  the  body.  Such  was  the  first  intention  of  this  act ; 
but  there  was  a  second  and  more  ira}>ortant  one  which  can  hardly  escape  our 
notice.  These  gifts  of  God,  so  essential  to  the  life  of  the  body,  signified 
spiritual  blessings — the  soul's  necessaiy  food.  Melchizedek  was,  therefore,  the 
minister  of  holy  symbols;  which,  while  they  visibly  represented  blessings  not 
discerned  by  sense,  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  ot  the  conveyance  of 
those  blessings  to  the  soul.  The  pure  and  good  gifts  of  God  in  the  natural 
world  shadow  forth  those  of  the  spiritual.  Both  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds 
come  from  one  Creator,  and  correspond  to  each  other  as  type  and  antity^^e. 
Hence  the  use  of  symbolical  worahip  and  teaching.  Our  Blessed  Lord  took 
hold  of  these  emblems  of  bread  and  wine,  constituting  them  a  holy  ordinance 
for  the  remembrance  of  His  death  and  passion,  and  elfectual  njeans  of  grace  to 
the  soul.  In  partaking  of  this  bread  and  wine,  Abraham  was  enjoying  a 
spiritual  repast  which  strengthened  and  refreshed  the  inner  man.  AH  the 
ministries  and  symbols  of  religion  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the 
sanctification  of  our  nature.  Spiritual  good  is  the  only  abiding  reality  ;  all 
else  is  representative  and  shadowy.  The  priests  are  of  no  value  who  lead  us 
only  to  what  is  outward  and  visible,  and  who  do  not  offer  real  blessings  and 
urge  us  forwards  to  their  attainment. 

17.  The  trne  priest  is  a  mediator  between  God  and  men.  He  is  the  appointed 
medium  of  bringing  together  man  and  God  upon  terms  which  the  Divine  mercy 
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has  approved.  Thus  the  true  priest  is  the  channel  of  blessings  which  flow  in 
opposite  directions — ^from  God  to  man,  and  from  man  to  Qod.  1.  He  receivei 
gifts  from  God  Jor  men.  Gifts  of  pardon,  peace,  reconciliation — the  tokens  of 
God's  favour.  There  can  be  no  religion  unless  God  imparts  something  to  men. 
If  heaven  is  but  a  wall  of  bra.ss  then  the  prayers  and  aspirations  of  mankind 
are  of  no  avail.  He  can  be  no  true  ))riest  who  has  not  something  to  offer  bom 
God  to  men.  2.  He  receives  gifts  from  men  for  God.  We  cannot,  strictly 
speaking,  add  anything  to  God's  riches  or  His  glory  by  our  works  or  gifts.  As 
we  have  nothing  but  what  we  have  received  from  His  bounty,  so  we  can  really 
give  Him  nothing  that  was  not  previously  His  own.  But  God  is  pleased  to 
receive  our  thanks  and  praises — our  easiest  recompense.  He  receives  offerincs 
of  man's  worldly  substance  wliich  testify  of  the  gratitude  of  his  heai*t  and  som. 
Thus  Melcliizedek  took  gifts  from  Abram  that  he  might  offer  them  to  God. 
"And  he  gave  him  tithes  of  all."  Such  was  Abram 's  response  to  the  priestly 
benediction.  The  offering  of  tithes  is  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  man 
that  all  belongs  to  God.  The  kin^-priest  received  them  from  the  patriarch  that 
he  might  offer  them  to  God,  who  has  a  right  to  all  that  man  possesses,  and  to 
his  entire  service.  "  In  presentinoj  the  tenth  of  all  the  spoils  of  victory, 
Abram  makes  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  ateolute  and  exclusive 
supremacy  of  the  God  whom  Melcliizedek  worshipped,  and  of  the  authority  and 
validity  of  the  priesthood  which  he  exercised.  We  have  here  all  the  indications 
of  a  stated  order  of  sacred  rites,  in  which  a  costly  service,  with  a  fixed  official, 
is  maintained  at  a  public  expense,  according  to  a  definite  rate  of  contribution  " 
{Murphy).  Religion  demands  that  man  shall  give  some  token  of  his  allegiance 
to  God,  and  man  is  appointed  to  receive  such  in  His  name.  The  ministry  of 
man  to  men,  on  behali  of  God,  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  Church's  work  on 
earth.  But  the  full  idea  was  not  realised  until  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
Then  had  we  a  Mediator,  who  was  companionate  because  He  was  human,  and 
strong  because  He  was  Divine.  Other  mediators  had  been  commissioned  to 
convey  spiritual  blessings  to  mankind,  but  Christ  alone  brought  salvation  with 
Him  and  bestowed  it  from  Himself. 


Melohizedek  a  Ttfb  of  Ghbibt, 

We  have  inspired  authority  for  regarding  this  "priest  of  the  Most  High  God" 
as  a  type  of  our  blessed  Lord.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  gives 
this  application  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  "  (Psa.  ex.  4  ;  Heb.  v.  6,  vi.  20).  The  historjr  of 
the  meeting  of  the  patriarch  with  this  remarkable  man  must  be  read  by  the  hght 
which  Christ  tlirows  back  upon  it.  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  the  day  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  to  Him,  in  the  person  of  Melchizedek,  he  did  homage  and  received 
blessing.  Christ  was  present  to  the  minds  of  both.  He  was  truly  in  their 
midst,  making  the  blessing  effectual,  and  the  gifts  truly  an  offering  to  (Jod. 
Let  us  see  how  Melchizedek  was  fitted  to  be  a  type  of  Christ. 

L  He  was  a  royal  priest.  The  priesthood  of  Aaron's  house  and  of  the 
Levitical  order  were  all  purely  and  simply  priests.  They  had  no  regal  state  or 
function.  Melchizedek  combined  in  his  person  the  offices  and  powers  both  of 
priest  and  king.  In  this  regard  he  was  not  a  partial,  but  a  complete  represen- 
tative and  type  of  the  Messiah,  who  is  described  by  the  prophet  as  "  a  priest 
upon  His  throne"  (Zech.  vi.  13),  and  who  reigns  oyer  a  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace  (Psa.  Ixxil)  Either  character  by  itself  could  not  be  an  exact 
and  complete  type  of  Christ,  who  holds  the  double  office.  Our  souls  need 
His  priesthood  for  expiation,  and  His  kingship,  that  they  may  preserve  that 
righteousness  which  belongs  to  His  kingdom. 
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n.  His  genealogy  is  mysterions.  As  a  priest  MelcUizedek  has  no  pedigree. 
He  is  not  a  single  unit  in  the  order  of  succession,  for  he  has  none  going  before 
or  coming  after  him  in  the  priestly  office.  His  function  and  state  are  not  trans- 
mitted to  others,  but  remain  attached  to  liimself.  Hence  that  strange  descrip- 
tion of  him  in  the  Ejustle  to  the  Hebrews  : — "  Without  father,  without  mother, 
without  descent,  having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life,  but  made 
like  unto  the  Son  of  God,  abideth  a  priest  continually."  Both  ends  of  the  life 
of  this  remarkable  man  are  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  he  is  therefore  a  fitting 
type  of  the  Son  of  God,  whose  manifestation  in  our  flesh  must  of  necessity  be 
mysterious.  "  Who  shall  dechire  His  generation  ? "  tor,  in  reference  to  His 
human  nature  He  had  no  father,  and  in  reference  to  His  Divine  nature  He  had 
no  mother.  In  this  respect  Our  Lord  stands  alone  among  all  the  sons  of  men, 
and  Melchizedek,  whose  origin  aud  end  are  purposely  made  obscure,  is  chosen 
herein  to  be  His  type. 

III.  He  was  perpetually  a  priest.  Melchizedek  in  his  own  person  was  mortal 
and  shared  the  common  lot  of  mankind  ;  but  that  type  of  priesthood  which  he 
represented  was  perpetual.  As  it  began  before,  so  it  lasted  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Jewish  history.  The  Jewish  priesthood  had  "  beginning  of  days 
and  end  of  life,"  but  that  of  Melchizedek  continued  in  Christ  for  ever.  To 
that  eternal  priesthood  the  honour  of  God  was  conjmitted,  it  shared  the  uu- 
changeableness  of  His  nature ;  but  the  priesthood  of  Aaron's  line  was,  as  it 
were,  parenthetical  in  the  Divine  plan,  to  endure  only  while  such  a  temporary 
provision  was  necessary.  The  greater  light  was  to  swallow  up  the  lesser,  and  to 
continue  a  joy  for  ever  to  the  Church  of  God.  Melchizedek  was  the  tjrpe  of 
those  real  attributes  of  our  Lord's  priesthood  which  in  their  very  nature  are 
eternal. 

IV.  He  was  an  universal  priest  The  Jewish  priesthood  was  limited  to  their 
own  nation  and  people.  Strangers  in  race  and  blood  were  neither  permitted  to 
sustain  that  office  nor  to  enjoy  the  most  important  benefits  which  it  conferred. 
The  ran^e  of  it  was  narrow  and  confined,  scarcely  at  all  affecting  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  outside.  But  Melchizedek  was  the  priest  of  humanity  at  large, 
and  was  therefore  an  exact  type  of  Christ,  who  was  the  all-sufficient  priest  for 
mankind  of  every  age  and  nation. 

V.  He  was  a  priest  of  the  highest  type.  As  compared  with  the  priesthood 
of  Aaron  that  of  Melchizedek  was  superior — 1.  In  time.  It  belonged  to  an 
earlier  age,  and  therefore  had  the  prescription  of  antiquity  in  its  favour.  Such 
was  the  priesthood  of  Our  Lord :  though  late  as  to  the  supreme  moment  in 
which  it  became  a  fact,  it  had  been  fashioned  early  in  the  counsels  of  God. 
This  priest,  as  well  as  His  ofiering,  had  been  from  the  foundations  of  the  world. 
It  was  also  superior — 2.  In  dignity,  Levi  virtually  acknowledged  a  priesthood 
higher  than  his  own,  when  he  paid  tithes  to  Melchizedek  and  received  his 
blessing.  3.  Superior  in  duration.  Unlike  the  Levitical,  his  priesthood  waf 
not  designed  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose.  It  belonged  to  an  order  of  things 
which  endures,  not  through  one  short  stage  but  through  the  whole  of  human 
history.  Christ  is  "  a  priest  for  ever."  His  office  aud  the  virtues  of  it  last  as 
as  long  as  sinful  man  needs  forgiveness. 

YI.  His  priesthood  has  tiie  mghest  confirmation.  It  was  confirmed  by  the 
Divine  oath — by  an  appeal  to  two  immutable  things — the  Divine  word  and  the 
Divine  nature.  The  Levitical  priesthood  was  not  introduced  or  confirmed  by 
such  a  solemnity,  because  it  formed  no  part  of  the  eternal  plan  of  God.  It 
could  not  sustain  the  full  honour  of  that  glorious  Name  which  meant  much 
more  for  man  than  the  most  fitly  chosen  types  and  ceremonies  could  signify. 
Gh)d  will  only  give  the  highest  confirmation  to  that  priest  who  brings  grace  and 
truth — who  gives  to  men  the  reality  instead  of  the  shadow,  and  reveals  the  fahiess 
and  beauty  of  the  Divine  love. 
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Verse  17.  Al)ram  is  now  c<>n<^ratu- 
lated  «]>oii  his  success.  His  faith 
obtained  a  good  report. 

Abraiu  has  now  won  tlie  praise  of 
the  world — the  result  of  those  works 
by  which  his  faith  was  made  perfect 
(Jamas  iii.  22).  This  was  a  new  trial 
to  his  faith,  but  the  stren*;th  of  his 
reli;:ious  character  was  shown  in  his 
superiority  to  all  worldly  aims  and 
possessions. 

There  are  events  in  history  wlu'ch 
force  the  world  to  acknowledge  the 
servants  of  God. 

This  expedition  of  Abrara  and  his 
friends  excited  great  attention  among 
the  Canaanites.  At  the  very  time 
when  all  must  have  been  given  up  for 
lost,  they  are,  without  any  effort  of 
their  own,  recovered,  and  the  spoilers 
spoiled.  The  little  victorious  band, 
now  returning  in  peace,  are  hailed  by 
everyone  that  meets  tliem.  The  kings 
of  the  different  cities  go  forth  to  con- 
gratulate them,  and  thank  tiiem  as  the 
deliveiyrs  of  their  country.  If  Abram 
had  been  of  the  disposition  of  tiiose 
marauders  whom  he  had  defeated,  he 
would  have  followed  up  his  victory, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
country,  which  he  might  probably  have 
done  with  ease  in  their  present  en- 
feebled and  scattered  condition.  But 
thus  did  not  Abram,  because  of  the 
fear  of  God.— (i'li/for). 

Verse  18.  Melchizedek— the  first 
priest  on  record. 

The  typolojy  connected  with  Mel- 
chizedek  docs  not  require  that  he 
himself  should  be  regarded  as  any 
superhuman  person,  but  merely  exalts 
the  human  circumstances  under  which 
he  appears  into  symbols  of  supcrhunian 
things.  Everything  combines  to  show 
that  Melchizcdek  was  a  Canaanitish 
king  who  had  retained  the  worship  of 
the  true  God,  and  combined  in  his  own 

ferson  the  offices  of  king  and  priest, 
t  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  not 
used  regarding  him,  nor  does  he  use, 
the  title  of  Jehovah,  but  that  of  the 
994 


IIiQii  God,  a  title  found  also  in  the 
question  a<idressed  (Micah  vi.  6)  by 
the  Moabitish  king,  Balak,  to  his 
prophet  Balaam  ;  but  that  Abram  in 
answering  the  King  of  Sodom  probably 
in  his  presence,  affirms  the  identity  of 
his  covenant-God,  Jehovah,  with  the 
I/igh  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earlh,o{  whom  Melchizedek  had  spoken. 
—{Alford). 

Melchizedek  was  not  only  a  type  of 
Christ,  but  also  represented  the  genius 
of  the  Christian  religion.  His  priest- 
hood was  not  limited  to  one  nation  or 
country,  but  was  universal.  Such  is 
the  Christian  Church,  which  offers  a 
home  to  all  people. 

The  universal  element  in  religion  is 
the  permanent.  Judaism,  which  was 
but  a  temporary  provision,  has  passed 
away,  but  that  order  of  things  which 
Melchizedek  represented  will  stand  till 
the  end  of  time. 

Some  of  the  highest  examples  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  eternal  verities  of 
reli^-ion,  and  of  faith  in  (Jod,  have 
been  furnished  by  the  heathen  world — 
Melcliizt^dek,  Job,  the  Centurion,  the 
Syro-Plia5nician  woman,  Cornelius, 

Bread  and  Wine.  These  are  signi- 
ficant as  the  staple  elements  of  refiresh- 
ment  for  the  body.  Bread  is  the 
acknowledi^ed  staff  of  life,  and  hence 
was  presented  in  the  holy  place  of  the 
Tab(»rnacle  as  the  sheuhbread,  or  bread 
of  the  Presence.  So  it  was  presented 
at  the  Pentecost — the  loaves  represent- 
ing the  fruit  of  the  Gospel  work,  and 
significant  of  the  harvest  and  ingather- 
ing of  the  people.  And  so  the  wine 
was  poured  out  as  a  libation  at  the 
daily  sacrifice  as  a  drink-offering  (Ex. 
xxix.  40),  also  at  the  presentation  of 
the  first-fruits  TLev.  xxiii.  13),  and 
other  offerings  (Num.  xv.  5).  And 
from  this  Old  Testament  ordinance  it 
passed  to  the  Lord's  Supper  by  Divine 
institution,  and  its  significance  in  the 
latter  was  explained  as  symbolical  of 
the  blood-shedding  of  Christ  for 
sinners,  and  the  participation  of  it  as 
an  element  of  the  Gospel  feast  becomeB 
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loyous  to  the  Christian  soul.  They 
nad  a  meaning,  therefore,  in  the  hands 
of  Melchizedek,  and  in  this  sacred, 
official  transaction.  Abram  is  thas 
welcomed  to  a  share  in  the  sacred 
sacramental  ceremonial,  and  witnessed 
to  as  having  a  ri^ht  to  that  ancient 
communion  of  saints,  lliis  solitary 
priest  hails  him  as  one  whom  he  re- 
cognises and  rejoices  in — as  the  head 
of  the  faithful,  and  the  triumphant 
"friend  of  Go±"''(Jacobu8y 

This  feast  was  significant  of  the  life, 
stren^li,  and  joy  which  the  Gospel 
would  bring  to  the  world.  Thus  there 
was  represented  to  Abram  what  a 
blessing  he  would  be  to  all  nations. 

Melchizedek  refreshed  the  warriors 
after  the  battle,  and  Christ  ordained 
His  Last  Supper  to  refresh  the  weary 
soldiers  of  the  Cross. 

Bread  and  wine  are  common  things, 
familiar  to  the  eye,  the  touch,  and 
taste  of  men.  The  Great  Teacher 
takes  them  out  of  the  hands  of  man  as 
emblems  of  grace,  mercy,  and  peace, 
through  an  accepted  ransom,  of  the 
lowliest  as  well  as  the  loftiest  boon  of 
an  everlasting  salvation,  and  they  have 
never  lost  their  signihcance  or  appro- 
priateness. — {Murphy). 

Ihe  Most  High  God.  ITiis  is  a  name 
of  God  here  first  found  in  the  Scripture. 
TtV,  signifying  strength,  is  the  base  of 
the  name  Elohim — the  original,  abso- 
lute name  of  God,  by  which  He  is 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Creation, 
and  appropriate  to  His  creatorship. 
This  is  the  evidence  that  the  one  God 
was  worshipped,  as  a  testimony  against 

Sjlytheism  and  idolatry,  as  the  liivin<j 
od,  omnipotent  and  supreme.  And 
this  was  done  formally,  publicly,  and 
statedly  by  a  set  ministry,  and  in  such 
form  of  worship  as  acknowledged  the 
need  of  the  great  blood-shedding  for 
atonement,  and  of  the  great  high 
priesthood  to  come. — {Jacobus.) 

Verse  19.  Grod  has  ordained  that 
all  blessings  shall  come  to  men  throu;;h 
His  own  Priest.  Melchizedek  was  the 
type,  but  Christ  was  the  reality. 

The  Christian  religion  has  onlv  one 
Priest,  who  is  now  in  heaven,  and  who 


is  the  only  fount  of  blessing  for  man- 
kind. 

Melchizedek  blessed  Abram.  He 
therefore  acts  in  a  priestly  capacity. 
This  sacerdotal  act  of  his  is  that  whi«h 
is  so  significant,  as  interpreted  by  the 
New  Testament : — "  For  the  less  is 
blessed  of  the  better"  (Heb.  vii.  7). 
And  Abram,  in  receiving  the  blessing, 
admits  the  superiority  of  this  king- 
priest  The  friend  of  God,  the 
covenant-head  and  father  of  the  faith- 
ful, has  victory  granted  him  over  kings, 
and  is  thus  a  type  of  every  true  Chris- 
tian and  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on 
the  earth,  while  he  expresses  his  faith 
and  religious  reverence  and  obedience 
by  paying  tithes  to  the  accredited 
functionary  of  God's  worship.  The 
key  to  this  mystery  is,  that  both  these 
personages  were  types  of  Christ;  and 
their  meeting  here  is  a  significant  con- 
fluence of  the  streams  of  prophecy  and 
promise,  rushing  onward  to  the  des- 
tined consummation. — {Jacobus). 

Melchizedek,  in  pronouncing  this 
blessing,  was  only  setting  his  seal  to 
that  which  was  already  a  fact  in 
Abram's  spiritual  life.  The  patriarch 
already  belonged  to  the  Most  High 
God,  was  His  servant.  His  child.  His 
friend.  Thus  the  human  instrument 
onlv  declares  the  blessing,  but  does  not 
make  it. 

The  Most  High  (Jod  is  here  desig- 
nated as  the  Founder  of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  Great  Architect  or  Builder, 
and,  therefore,  Possessor  of  all  things. 
There  is  here  no  indistinct  allusion  to 
the  creation  of  "heaven  and  earth" 
mentioned  in  the  opening  of  the  Book 
of  God.  This  is  a  manifest  identifica- 
tion of  the  God  of  Melchizedek  with 
the  one  Creator  and  Upholder  of  all 
things.  We  have  here  no  mere  local 
or  nati<mal  deity  with  limited  power 
and  province,  but  the  sole  and  supreme 
God  of  the  universe  and  of  man. — 
{Murphv). 

All  blessings  become  assured  to  us 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  the  gift  of 
Him  who  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  No  other  Being  can  confer 
any  lasting  good. 

God,  who  possesses  all  things,  had 
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the  ri^lit  to  dispose  of  tliem  as  it 
seemed  good  unto  Him.  He  could 
give  the  land  to  Abram  and  to  his 


God  is  the  Proi^rietor  of  all  tliinp^s. 
We  hold  all  blessings  by  His  bounty 
and  as  His  stewards. 

Verse  20.  Blessings  received  by  man 
must  be  followed  by  thanksgiving  to 
God.  God  blesses  us.  and  we  bless 
Him. 

The  second  part  of  this  benedictory 
prayer  is  a  thanksgiving  to  the  common 
God  of  Melcliizedek  and  Abram  for  the 
victory  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
the  latter.  Ihyfoes,  Here  Abram  is 
personally  addressed.  Melcliizedek  as 
a  priest  first  appeals  to  God  on  behalf 
of  Abram,  and  then  addreases  Abram 
on  behalf  of  God.  He  thus  performs 
the  part  of  a  mediator. — {Murphy), 

This  Royal  Priest  in  blessing  God 
manifested — 1.  His  piety  and  devotion. 
He  looks  away  from  the  good  which 
has  been  bestowed,  to  the  fountjiin- 
head  of  all  blessing.  2.  His  a])precia- 
tion  of  the  true  source  of  all  victorious 
effort  on  the  part  of  God's  people. 
Instead  of  praising  Abram's  valour 
and  skill,  he  praises  the  God  of  Abram 
who  gave  the  victory. 

Here  is  the  first  conflict  of  the 
children  of  faith  with  the  world-power, 
and  the  victory    vouchsafed    to    the 


former  points  to  their  final  triumph. 
Tli(»se  who  are  on  the  side  of  God 
must  prevail  in  the  end.  There  is  no 
other  really  strou;^  power. 

And  he  gave  him  a  tithe  qf  all 
Tliis  is  a  very  si'.niifioant  act.  In 
presenting  tlie  tenth  of  all  the  spoils 
of  victory,  Abram  makes  a  practical 
acknowledgment  of  the  absolute  and 
exclusive  supremacy  of  the  God  whom 
Melcliizedek  worshipped,  and  of  the 
authority  and  validity  of  the  priest- 
hood which  he  exercised.  We  have 
here  all  the  indications  of  a  stated 
order  of  sacred  rites,  in  which  costly 
service,  with  a  fixed  othcial,  is  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  according 
to  a  definite  rate  of  contribution.  The 
gift  in  the  present  case  is  the  tenth  of 
the  spoils  of  war.  This  act  of  Abram, 
though  recorded  last,  may  have  taken 
place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
interview.  At  all  events,  it  renders  it 
extremely  ])robable  that  a  sacrifice  had 
been  ollered  to  God,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Melcliizedek,  before  he 
brought  forth  the  bread  and  wine  of 
the  accepted  feast. — {Murphy), 

Christ,  as  the  true  Priest,  still  de- 
mands the  consecration  of  our  worldly 
substance  to  His  service. 

Christ,  our  Mediator,  not  only  re- 
ceives gifts  from  God  to  convey  them 
to  men,  but  also  receives  gifts  from 
men  to  present  them  to  God. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPU,—  Terjei  21—24, 

The  Believbe's  Superiority  to  the  World. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct  Abram  maintains  the  character 
of  a  steady  believer  in  God.  He  had  won  many  victories  by  his  faith  ;  but  here 
his  faith  is  seen  giving  that  victory  which  overcometh  the  world.  The  believing 
soul  lives  above  the  ISpirit  and  the  maxims  of  the  age.  This  superiority  to  the 
world  may  be  manifested. in  various  ways — as  in  the  case  of  Abram. 

I.  By  refasing  to  insist  apor  lawful  rights  and  privileges.  After  the  battle 
the  King  of  Sodom  is  ready  to  concede  to  Abram  his  lawful  rights,  t.^.,  the 
spoils  of  warfare,  only  reserving  the  captives  for  himself.  Yet  Abram  refuses 
what  was  justly  his  by  the  customs  of  war.  He  will  not  claim  even  a  lawful 
privilege  when  by  so  doing  he  might  injure  his  religious  character,  or  bring 
dishonour  on  the  cause  of  God.  There  are  times  when  religious  men  must 
refuse  to  insist  upon  what  they  may  lawfully  demand  as  their  right.  1.  Whet^ 
it  brings  them  into  dangerous  association  with  the  world.  If  Abram  had 
accepted  the  spoils  of  warfare,  he  would  have  acted  in  strict  justice ;  but,  on 
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the  other  hand,  he  mnst  have  entered  into  relations  with  the  King  of  Sodom, 
which,  though  lawful  at  first,  mi^'ht  iu  the  end  have  iujured  the  tone  of  his 
spiritnal  character,  or  have  even  corrupted  it  altogether.  Any  privilege  ia 
dearly  purchased  when  it  brings  us  into  such  relations  with  tlie  world  as  place 
our  souls  in  ))eril.  With  the  believer,  the  principle  of  separation  from  the 
world  is  a  far  higher  one  than  that  by  which  he  claims  any  human  right. 
Believers  must  also  foregt)  even  what  the  world  is  ready  to  yield  as  a  lawful 
right.  2.  Whn  they  might  appear  to  countenance  sin,  Abram  had  seen  the 
wickedness  of  Sodom.  If  he  had  received  the  spoils,  he  would  have  appeared 
to  ajjprove  of  Lot's  association  with  that  people,  and  so  far  he  would  have 
countenanced  their  sin.  It  is  better  to  give  up  any  lawful  advantage  rather 
than  that  we  should  appear  to  take  pleasure  in  those  who  do  iniquity.  It  was 
far  better  that  Abram  should  lose  by  his  valour  than  that  his  religious  character 
should  be  placed  in  an  equivocal  position.  That  which  is  lawful  is  not  always 
expedient.  To  every  believer  the  welfare  of  God's  righteous  cause  is  the  first 
consideration. 

II.  By  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  world  as  the  source  of  true  greatness. 
Abram  took  an  oath — made  a  solemn  appeal  to  God — that  he  would  take  not 
even  the  smallest  thing  from  the  King  of  Sodom ;  giving  this  reason,  "Lest  thou 
shouldst  say,  I  have  made  Abram  rich."  (Ver.  23).  He  attributed  his  worldly 
prosperity  to  the  blessing  of  that  God  in  whom  he  believed,  and  he  would  avoid 
all  appearances  that  nngnt  lead  men  to  ascribe  it  to  any  other  source.  There 
were  two  thoughts  which  supported  him  in  this  spirit  of  noble  independence. 
1.  lie  was  chosen  of  God.  He  had  been  called  by  the  Divine  voice,  and  had  led 
a  life  manifestly  guided  and  controlled  by  Providence.  He  felt  that  he  was 
chosen  to  be  a  blessing  to  mankind.  He  was  confident  that  God  would  mark  out 
his  way.  He  who  feels  that  God  has  called  him  to  his  place  and  work  can  afford 
to  take  high  ground.  2.  He  was  heir  to  the  promises.  God  had  promised  him 
the  whole  of  the  land,  and  however  men  might  hinder,  that  promise  would  surely 
be  fulfilled.  His  success  depended  not  upon  the  will  of  man — it  was  assured  by 
the  ^Vord  of  God.  The  believer  is  greater  than  the  world,  for  he  is  safe  in  the 
faithfulness  of  God. 

III.  By  showing  that  he  stands  on  a  different  footing,  and  has  better  hopes 
than  the  children  of  this  world.  Abram  refuses  for  himself  the  spoils  offered  by 
the  King  of  Sodom.  He  is  ready  to  give  up  his  own  rights,  but  he  will  not 
prevent  others  from  asserting  theirs.  He  allows  his  young  men  to  take  their 
subsistence,  and  the  allies  their  portion.  (Ver.  24).  They  would  only  be 
receiving  what  was  justly  their  due.  But  Abram  will  show  that  he  is  not  careful 
about  these  things.  He  stands  upon  a  higher  plane,  and  has  a  wider  horizon. 
He  is  "  looking  for  a  better  country,  that  is  an  heavenly,"  and  he  can  afford  to 
think -lightly  of  every  earthly  good.  Tlius  the  believer,  though  in  the  world,  is 
not  of  it.  He  belongs  to  God,  and  that  is  enough.  All  the  children  of  faith  are 
marked  by  a  certain  greatness  of  mind,  which  enables  them  to  live  above  the 
world. 

8UQQESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  21.  It  would  seem  that,  while  Apparently  he  thought  of  nothing,  and 

these  things  were  going  on  between  cared  for  nothing,  but  what  respected 

Melchizedek  and  Abram,  the  King  of  himself.     Though  there  is  no  evidence 

Sodom  stood  by  and  heard  what  passed,  that  he  could  claim  any  right,  at  least 

but    without   taking    any    particular  to  the  goods,  yet  he  speaks  iu  a  manner 

interest  in  it    What  occurred  between  as  if  he  would  be  thought  a  little  gene- 

these  two  great  characters  appears  to  rous  iu  relinquishing  them. — (Bush.) 
hsrt  made  no  impression  upon  him.         And  take  tlie  goods  to  thyself.    ^^ 
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would  seem  that  here  the  king  claims 
his  own  due,  and  allows  Al)ram  his. 
According  to  Arab  usage,  Abrara  had 
an  undoubted  rij^ht  to  the  recovered 
goods  and  cattle.  The  custom  is — if  an 
enemy  has  spoiled  an  Arab  camp,  and 
carried  away  some  of  the  persons  as 
prisoners,  and  if  the  wlioK^  be  after- 
wards recovered  by  another  party — 
for  the  persons  to  be  restored,  but  for 
the  property  to  remain  in  the  possession 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  recaptured. 
This  exalts  the  conduct  of  Abraham 
in  declining  to  receive  his  due,  and 
detracts  from  the  generosity  for  which 
the  King  of  Sodom  has  obtained  credit. 
Indeed,  we  see  that  Abram  himself 
admits  the  right  of  his  friends  to  that 
which,  for  himself,  he  declined. — (Pici. 
Bible.) 

Verse  22.  /  have  lifted  up  my  hand. 
This  is  a  serious  matter  with  Abram. 
Either  before,  or  then  and  there,  he 
made  an  oath  or  solemn  asseveration 
before  God,  with  uplifted  hand,  that 
he  would  not  touch  the  property  of 
Sodom.  He  must  have  felt  there  was 
danger  of  moral  contamination  in 
coming  into  any  political  relationship 
with  the  cities  of  the  vale.  The  Lobd, 
the  most  high  God,  the  Founder  of 
heaven  and  earth.  In  this  conjunction 
of  names,  Abram  solemnly  and  expressly 
identifies  the  God  of  himself  and  of 
Melchizedek  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  Sodom.  The  most  high  God 
of  Melchizedek  is  the  God  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  Jehovah  of 
Adam,  Noah,  and  Abram. — (Murphy.) 

To  the  designation  by  which  Mel- 
chizedek knew  God  Abram  adds  the 
Sacred  Name,  which  was  revealed  to 
himself.  Every  expression  of  the 
Divine  Nature  in  human  words  en- 
larges our  knowledge  of  God. 

1  have  lifted  up  my  hand.  A  swear- 
ing gesture  (Dan  xii.  7,  Rev.  x.  5,  6). 
Neither  doth  he  this  rashly,  but  for 
very  good  reason :  first,  that  by  this 
oath,  as  by  a  buckler,  he  might  fence 
himself  against  all  covetous  desires  of 
the  spoil;  secondly,  that  he  did  se- 
riously remit  of  that  which  was  his 
right,  and  went  not  to  war  for  wages ; 
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thirdly,  hereby  to  profess  his  faith  and 
religion  in  opposition  to  their  super- 
stitious vanities. — (Trapp). 


^  Verse  23.  Abram  knew  with  what 
kind  of  man  he  had  to  deal.  He  was 
one  of  the  prudent  who  foreseeth  the 
evil,  and  therefore  had  already  made 
up  his  mind  what  coui-se  to  take. 

He  for  whom  the  "  Possessor  of  hea- 
ven and  earth"  has  engaged  to  provide 
has  no  need  to  be  beholden  to  any  for 
his  well-being,  and  especially  in  cases 
where  his  motives  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
construed. 

We  should  refuse  the  gifts  of  men 
when,  by  accepting  them,  we  run  the 
risk  of  bringing  dishonour  upon  God. 

Believers  are  so  rich  in  their  spiritual 
inheritance,  and  have  so  iiill  a  reward 
in  God,  that  when  it  is  expedient  to 
do  so,  they  can  afford,  in  a  spirit  of 
noble  generosity,  to  despise  the  world's 
gifts. 

The  reason  why  he  would  not  be 
under  the  shadow  of  an  obligation,  or 
anything  which  might  be  construed  an 
obligation  to  him,  was  not  so  much  a 
regard  to  his  own  honour,  but  the 
honour  of  Him  in  whose  name  he  had 
sworn,  Abram's  God  had  blessed  him, 
and  promised  to  bless  him  more,  and 
make  him  a  blessing.  Let  it  not  be 
said  by  his  enemies  that  with  all  his 
blessedness  it  is  of  our  substance  that 
he  is  what  he  is.  No;  Abram  can 
trust  in  the  "possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth "  to  provide  for  him,  without 
being  beholden  to  the  King  of  Sodom. 
^(Fuller), 

Lest  thou  should  say,  1  have  made 
Abram  rich.  Occasion  must  not  be 
given  to  any  to  speak  the  least  evil  of 
us,  lest  Christ  be  dishonoured :  for 
every  Christian  quartereth  arms  with 
Christ.  And  if  Abram  do  anything 
unbeseeming  himself,  Abrauj's  God 
shall  be  blasphemed  at  Sodom. — 
(Trapp). 

The  generous  conduct  of  Abram 
would  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Canaanites.  The  world  has  some 
admiration  for  true  nobility  of  soul 
and  disinterested  goodness. 
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Verse  24.  His  excepting  the  portion 
of  the  young  men  who  were  in  league 
with  him  shows  a  just  sense  of  pro- 
priety. In  giving  up  our  own  right  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  give  away  that 
which  pertains  to  others  connected 
with  m.— (Fuller). 


We  may,  for  sufficient  reasons,  give 
up  a  portion  of  our  liberty;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  abridge  the  liberty  of 
others  to  whom  such  reasons  are  not 
present. 

Vows  to  God  must  not  imply  unjust 
things  to  men. — (Hughes). 


ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  CHAPTER  XIV. 

BTTHE 

REV.  WM.  ADAMSON. 


^ttle  and  Blessixiff !  Ten.  1—24.  (1) 
Numerous  as  are  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
one  stands  out  singular  and  unique.  It  be- 
longs to  Switzerland,  and  bears  si^s  of 
resemblance  to  the  other  hills  and  Talleys  of 
the  country  ;  yet  it  has  its  own  peculiar  indi- 
viduality. Who  does  not  recognise  the  special 
prominence  of  Mont  Bland  ^2)  The  rocky 
mountains  of  the  far  West  are  a  magnificent 
range,  evidencing  their  contiiiaous  and  succes- 
sive resemblance  one  with  the  other.  Yet 
there  is  a  spur,  so  singular  and  unique  in  its 
formation  and  contour,  that  for  a  moment  the 
traveUcr  almost  fancies  it  is  out  of  place. 
(3)  This  chapter  has  the  air  and  aspect  of  an 
epittode  in  hi8t«*ry.  It  stands  out  singular  and 
unique.  As  Candlish  says,  "  The  warlike  cha- 
racter which  Abram  aasumes  is  a  solitary 
exception  to  the  usual  tenor  of  his  life; 
while  Ms  subsequent  interview  with  the  royal 
priest  is  altogether  peculiar.  (4)  A  plant 
grows  in  Eastern  jungles  which  sheds  a  clear 
Hght  when  aU  b^ide  is  dark.  To  midnight 
travellers  amid  Himalayan  hills  it  seems  as  if 
H  were  a  lamp  to  guide  them  on  their  wander- 
ings. And  the  appearance  of  Melchizedek  is 
just  such  a  plant-lamp,  pointing  to  Him  who 
is  a  Priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchi- 
ledek, 

**  On  the  truth  thus  dimly  shadowed 
Later  days  a  lustre  shed. 
When  the  Great  High  Priest  eternal 
Offers  us  both  wine  and  bread.*' 

VourKlngsI  Vers.  1 — 16.  Lincoln  says 
that  we  have  here  a  scene  representing  mil- 
lenial  glory.  It  is  to  be  received  prophetically 
and  practically.  (1)  Prophetically,  we  have 
here  the  foar  kingdoms  of  Daniel,  Tidal 
standing  for  the  fourth  of  these,  viz. ,  Rome. 
For  the  Koman  empire  will  yet  again  be  headed 
up  under  ten  kings,  who,  Lincoln  conceives, 
are  to  sweep  away  corrupt,  unclean  Christianity 
after  the  removal  of  the  Church  to  heaven. 
And  thus  Abram  is  the  Jews,  who,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Rome  in  the  plain  of  Armaged- 
don, are  to  be  blessed  by  the  appearancu  of 
their  Messiah.  (2)  PracticaUy,  we  have  here 
three  battles,  the  second  of  which  represents 
the  man  of  faith,  relying  solely  on  faith,  as  he 
goes  forth  to  attack  the  confederated  hosts^ 
and  to  deUver  Lot.    The  second  is,  however. 


preliminary  to  the  third  ;  and  In  Abram*s 
case  the  most  important  of  all.    It  waa  the 
struggle   with  Sodom  against  receiving  any 
gift.    It  was  the  struggle  of  the  moral  against 
the  material— of  the  spiritual  against  the  sin- 
ful.    No  doubt  the  timely  inteipoeition  of 
Melchizedek  with  refreshment  and  benediction 
nerved  the  patriarch's  soul  for  victory. 
*•  Here  is  My  grace — ^the  mighty  power  vic- 
torious, 
Which  fights  so  strong  for  thy  poor  feeble 
strength ; 
Which  nerves  thy  faith,  the  faith  all-glorious, 
Which  fights  and  wins,  and  enters  heaven 
at  length." 

Ohedorlaomer,  etc.  I  Ver.  1,  eta  (1)  Four 
hundred  years  ago,  Spain  held  the  reins  of 
power,  and  swayed  her  sceptre  over  Europe, 
Africa,  and  the  Americas.  By  and  by  that 
supremacy  passed  over  to  Enghuid,  who  now 
occupies  many  of  the  Spanish  conquests. 
Centuries  before,  the  Persians  were  a  great 
power  in  the  East,  and  acquired  asoen&ncy 
over  surrounding  powers  ;  but  in  t  course  of 
time  this  position  was  occupied  by  the  Greeks, 
who,  under  Alexander  the  Great,  became 
successful  invaders  of  distant  countries.  Cen- 
turies before,  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar attained  immense  superiority  over  sur- 
rounding principalities,  which  in  turn  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  fierce  wide  sweep  of 
Cyrus  the  Great  (2i.  In  the  same  waj  it 
seems  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Babylonians 
under  Nimrod  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Elamitefl,  who,  as  Rawlinson  says,  exercised 
a  suzerainty  over  the  lower  Mesopotamian 
country.  These  Elamites  felt  themselves 
strong  enough  to  make  warlike  expe^litions 
into  the  distant  land  of  Palestine.  Ohedor- 
laomer, with  his  vassal  princes,  had  thus  twelve 
years  previously  forced  the  kings  in  the  Vale 
of  Siddim  to  become  his  tributaries.  Appar- 
ently, these  subject  monarchs  sought  to  gain 
their  independence,  and  thus  brought  upon 
themselves  a  second  visit  from  the  Elamite 
Ohedorlaomer. 

"  Lord  Grod  of  Peace,  awake  I 

Thou  Prince  of  Peace  give  ear  I 
The  strength  of  battle  break. 

Both  shield  and  sword  and  spear. 
Bid  wars  and  battles  now  to  cease, 
And  o'er  the  tumult  whisper  '  Peace.'  ** 
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BephAinui,  etc.  1  T«r.  6.  Porter  sayi  thai 
the  modem  Kenath  wm  no  doabt  the  Abra- 
hamic  '*Kamaiin.*'  He  thinks  that  the 
Itephaims  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitaati  of 
Bashan,  and  probably  of  the  greater  part  of 
Canaan.  Corbeaaz,  however,  identifiee  them 
with  the  shepherd  race  which  onoe  held  do- 
minions in  Egypt.  On  Tisitiog  Kenath,  Pro- 
fessor Porter  found  the  ruins  beautiful  and 
interesting.  In  no  other  city  had  he  seen  so 
many  statues.  Unfortunately,  these  were  all 
mutilated ;  but  some  of  them  were  recognis- 
able. Before  a  little  temple  lay  a  colossal  head 
of  Ashtaroth,  which,  now  sadly  broken,  had 
eyidently  been  a  chief  idol.  It  had  the  two 
horns  (Camaim)  on  its  head,  and  was  thus  a 
visible  illustration  of  an  incidental  allusion  in 
verse  5.  May  Kenath  not  be  the  capital  of 
tlM  Bephaims ! 

**  Dark  fell  the  night  of  Oamaim'i  woe^ 

Deep  was  the  sleep  of  men. 
While  downward  swept  proud  Elam*s  foe^ 

On  Bephaim's  watchmen  then." 

Smi2n,6to.I  Yer.  5.  (1).  Job'sfriendsaid, 
<*  Speak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall  teach  thee." 
And  this  is  commendable  in  more  senses  than 
one.  Geologists  explore  the  strata  of  the 
earth,  and  discover,  thereby,  its  snooessiTe 
epoch-convulsions  and  upheavals.  Anti- 
quarians and  travellers  also  explore  the  ruins 
of  cities,  and  thus  ascertain  the  changes  which 
cities  have  undergone.  They  can  read  the  past 
history  of  a  nation  in  the  ruin-strata  of  its  cities, 
just  as  the  geologist  can  read  the  past  geological 
periods  of  our  earth  as  shown  in  the  strata  of 
the  earUi's  crust  (2)  Porter  remarks  the 
truth  of  this  in  regard  to  ancient  Bozrah, 
built  and  inhabited  by  the  gigantic  Emim 
long  before  Abram  migrated  .to  Canaan.  He 
describes  a  visit  to  the  ruins,  some  of  which 
reoord  the  changes  in  its  history.  In  one  spot» 
deep  down  beneath  the  accumulated  remains 
of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture,  were  simple, 
massive,  primitive  buildings— homes  of  the 
ancient  aborigines.  Having  one  of  the  finest 
climates  in  the  world,  yet  the  old  home  of 
the  giant  Bmim  is  utterly  deserted  ;  without 
man,  without  inhabitant^  and  withoat  beast 
(Isa.  zzxiii.  10). 

<<  'Tis  all  desolate  now— a  ruin  wild 
0*erspreads  both  hill  and  plain. 

And  the  frolicsome  mirth  of  Bozrah's  chfld 
Is  heard  no  more  again ; 

And  the  ruin  of  homesteads  is  ruinous  more 

Than  the  wrecks  that  are  strewed  on  tli« 
earth's  sea  shore." 

Kiriathaim  I  Ter.  6.  We  have  here  some 
of  the  most  ancient  houses  of  which  the  world 
can  boast.  As  Porter  remarks,  they  are  just 
such  dwellings  as  a  race  of  giants  would  build. 
The  wall»  and  roofs,  but  especially  the  ponder- 
ous gates,  doors,  and  bars,  are  in  every  way 
diaraoteristic  of  a  period  when  architecture 
was  in  its  infancy,  when  giants  were  masons, 
and  when  strength  and  Mouritj  were  the  grand 
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reqnidtes.  The  heavy  stone  slabs  of  the  roofs 
resting  on  the  massive  walls  make  the  structure 
as  firm  as  if  built  of  solid  masonry,  and  the 
black  basalt  used  is  almost  as  hard  as  iron. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  these  are 
the  cities  erected  and  inhabited  by  the  Bephaim 
— that  on  these  masses  of  masonry,  which 
Bitter  remarks  now  stand  as  constant  wit- 
nesses of  the  conquest  of  Baahan  by  Jehovah, 
Abram  gazed — and  that  amid  these  secure 
strongholds  Chedorlaomer  and  his  Elamite 
warriors  roamed  ere  they  attacked  the  Idnga 
in  the  Yale  of  Siddim.    Yet  how  dreaiy  now  1 

"  Cold,  chill,  mjrsterious,  full  of  awe  and  dread. 
Is  this  strange  home  of  living  and  of  dead.** 

Klrioth-Kiriathalmt  Yer.  6.  (1)  Travelleis 
tell  us  that  the  Druses  of  Kerioth  are  all 
armed,  and  always  carry  their  arms.  With 
their  goats  on  the  hill-side,  with  their  yokes 
of  oxen  in  the  field,  with  their  a-sses  or  camels 
on  the  road,  at  all  hours,  in  all  places,  their 
rifles  are  slung,  their  swords  by  their  side,  and 
their  pistols  in  their  belts.  Their  daring 
chief,  too^  goes  forth  on  fiis  expeditions 
equipped  in  a  helmet  of  steel,  and  a  ooat  of 
linked  maiL  (2)  The  ruins  are  of  great  extent. 
No  large  public  building  now  exists  entire; 
but  there  are  traces  of  many.  Graham  remarks 
that  in  the  streets  and  lanes  are  numerous 
fragments  of  columns  and  other  vestiji^es  of 
andent  grandeur.  Its  position  amongst  wide- 
spread rockfields  made  it  a  formidable  task,  no 
doubts  to  the  Elamite  invader  tc  aubdue; 
while  the  giant  race  which  tenanted  itsmasiive 
homes  womd  increase  the  difficulty 

**  Of  a  charge  by  his  legions  in  battle  array. 
Now  defying  the  ioeman,  now  blent  in  tlM 
fray." 

Horites  t  Yer.  6.  (1)  These  received  their 
name  from  dwelling  in.  caves.  Strabo  says 
that  the  life  of  these  oave-dwellers  was 
nomadic.  They  are  governed  by  tyrants, 
wear  skins,  and  carry  spears  and  shields  which 
are  covered  with  raw  bides.  They  anoint 
their  bodies  with  a  mixture  of  blood  and  milk, 
drink  an  infusion  of  buckthorn,  and  travel  and 
tend  their  flocks  by  night  (2)  It  is  interssting 
to  know  that  the  excavated  dwellings  of  the 
Horites  are  still  found  in  hundreds  in  the  sand- 
stone cliffs  and  mountains  of  £dom,  and 
especially  in  Petra.  Some  of  them,  Wilson 
says,  have  windows  as  well  as  doors.  In  front 
of  others  are  receptacles  for  water.  They  are 
all  approachable  by  a  common  way.  The 
region  is  now  a  habitation  of  dragons — literally, 
as  Irby  says,  swarming  with  lizards  and 
scorpions,  eta  (8)  Mount  Hor,  upon  which 
Aaron  died,  is  a  striking  summit  Mangles 
remarks  that  an  artist  who  would  study  rode 
soeneiy  in  all  its  wildest  and  most  extravagant 
forms,  and  in  colours,  which,  to  no  one  who 
has  not  seen  them,  would  soarody  appear  to  ba 
in  nature,  would  find  himself  rewaided  should 
he  resort  to  Mount  Hor  for  that  poipoziii 
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•*Qlf  Unxds  guttering  on  the  waOi 
Of  roin*d  shrines,  bn^  and  bright, 
As  tfaey  were  aU  aUve  with  light ; 
And  yet  more  splendid,  numerous  flodn 
Of  pigeons  settling  on  the  rocks. 
With  their  rich,  restless  wings."— ifoort. 

HaasBon-Tamar  1  Yer.  7.  (1)  Bounding 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  con- 
quering the  Amalekites,  Chedorlaomer  came 
np  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  to 
apUoe  known  as  '*The  Pruninff  of  the  Palm." 
l^ere,  midway  up  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is 
a  Httie  plun,  shut  in  by  the  rugged,  rooky 
hills  of  EngedL  A  sweet  fountain  bursts  from 
the  rode  high  up  on  the  western  side,  four 
hundred  feet  up^  and  comes  down  shaking  its 
spray  over  the  green  bushes  and  plants  which 
grow  by  its  side — acacias,  mimozas,  and  lotus. 
Thus  far  the  Elamite  conqueror  came  on  his 
military  expedition  of  2,000  miles.  (2)  It  was 
a  roundabout  route,  either  because  (a)  he 
wanted  a  convenient  pass  by  which  to  conduct 
his  army ;  or,  because  (6)  he  wished  to  leave 
no  enemy  in  his  rear.  Here  it  was  that  the 
Kings  of  the  Vale  of  Siddon  marched  oat  to 
be  defeated. 

"  See  how  the  hosts  uprise ; 
ConfusM  noise,  and  then 
The  march  of  Death,  the  criea 

Of  wounded  dying  men  1 
Behold  the  red  and  gory  flood  | 
And,  b,  the  garments  rolled  in  blood." 
— Maguirt, 

SUme-Pito !  Ver.  10.  (1)  In  the  far  north 
of  Palestine  are  famous  bUumen  wells.  This 
mineral  exudes  slowly  in  a  semi-liquid  state 
as  petroleum,  which  hardens  into  bitumen. 
The  Arabs  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  say 
that  the  bitumen  there  is  formed  in  the  Bame 
way.  They  say  that  it  forms  on  the  rocks  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  by  earthouakee,  or 
other  submarine  concussions,  is  broken  up  in 
iMTge  masses,  and  rises  to  the  surface.  (2) 
Thomson  points  out  that  no  doubt  the  Sodom- 
ites were  in  the  habit  of  digging  bitumen 
wells.  It  was  doubtless  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise, as  petroleum  is  from  the  American 
oil-springs  now.  Apparently,  the  Egyptians 
employed  it  largely  in  embahning  their  dead. 
When  cold  it  is  as  brittle  as  glara,  but  it  melts 
readily.  .  It  must  be  mixed  with  tar  while 
melting,  and  in  that  way  forms  a  hard,  glassy 
wax,  impervious  to  water.  (8)  As  the  Dead 
Sea  now  is  it  could  not  well  have  been  in  Lot's 
time.  No  doubt  the  region  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  the  fresh,  sparkline  waters  of 
the  lake  alive  with  boats  and  fish.  All  this 
was  changed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Cities  of 
the  Plain,  when,  in  addition  to  the  **  heavenly 
fires,"  tJaere  issued  from  these  '*  bitumen- 
wells"— 

**  Streams  of  burning,  fiery  spirit^ 

Liquid  lava  hot  as  coal, 
Fouring  forth  on  every  homestead^ 

Like  M  liven  onward  rolL" 


XonntalnFUffhtl  Ter.  10.  (1)  When 
the  South  African  chief,  Sekukuni,  who  had 
r»Taged  the  borders  of  the  white  man's  land, 
was  assailed  by  the  English  soldiers,  he  and 
his  followers  fled  to  a  mountain,  and  hid  them- 
•elves  in  the  caves  and  recesses.  <2)  History 
relates  how  it  was  usual  for  the  Vaudois,  when 
attacked  by  the  Papal  troops,  to  remove  their 
families  and  goods  for  security  to  the  Alpine 
heights  and  caverns,  where  they  could  make  a 
firm  stand  against  their  merciless  foes.  (3) 
The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  relates  that  when 
Baldwin  IV.,  one  of  the  Crusade  kings  of 
Jerusalem,  ravaged  the  fruitful  valley  of  Bacar, 
the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains,  whither 
his  troops  could  not  easilv  follow  them.  (4) 
D'Arvieux  says  that  in  ms  time,  when  the 
Arabs  attacked  the  rebel  peasants  of  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  plain  of  Gronin,  they  fled  towards 
the  hills,  and  there,  hiding  themselves,  were 
secure  from  attack  or  pursuit.  (5)  This  ex- 
plains the  statement  here  that  the  defeated 
Sodomites,  who  escaped  from  the  field  of 
battle,  betook  themselves  to  a  mountain.  And 
it  is  supposed  that  among  the  fugitives  thus 
secure  from  the  Elamite  ttttack  was  the  long 
of  Sodom.  (6)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in 
the  solemn  woe  on  Mount  Olives  the  Lord  em- 
ploys this  figure  in  connection  with  the 
Boman  armies :  *'  Then  let  them  which  are  in 
Judea  flee  to  the  mountains"  (Loke  xxL  21). 
See  also  Bev.  vL  15. 

**  Ah  I  what  terror  is  impending 
When  the  Judge  is  seen  descending, 
And  each  secret  veil  is  rending."— Oslano. 

BewnMl  Ver.  18.  (1)  In  the  last  oentury, 
when  absence  of  trains  and  existence  of  bad 
roads  isolated  English  towns  and  villages  from 
each  other,  and  mm.  London,  the  separation 
of  friends  became  a  serious  matter.  A  voung 
maiden  persuaded  her  relatives  to  allow  her  to 
leave  the  remote  western  hamlet  home  and  to 
visit  Mends  of  the  family  in  the  metropolis. 
Alter  a  time  tidings  came  that  the  maiden  had 
been  carried  off,  and  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
cealed in  the  hall  of  a  northern  baronet.  Dis- 
tressed at  the  tidings,  and  full  of  love  for  their 
sister,  the  two  brothers  considered  how  her 
rescue  was  to  be  achieved.  Ascertaining  the 
whereabouts  of  the  hall,  they  decided  to  ex- 
plore its  buildings  in  disguise,  so  as  to  learn 
the  precise  apartment  in  which  their  sister  was 
lodged,  and  then,  under  cover  of  nighty  to 
secure  her  freedouL  (2;  Lot  had  chosen  to 
go  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  friendly  citizens 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Four  northern  po- 
tentates make  an  incursion  southwards,  subdue 
the  five  princes  in  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  and 
carry  off  Ix>t,  his  family,  and  goods.  A  fugi- 
tive servant  bears  the  sad  tiiUngs  to  Abram, 
who— full  of  love  for  his  captured  nephew  and 
household-  considers  how  their  rescue  is  to  be 
accomplished.  The  conquerot's  track  must  be 
first  ascertained,  and  then,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness  of  the  nighty  an  attempt  to  rescue 
I  be  made. 
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"Around  are  the  nations,  and  enemies  strong; 
But  CM  is  our  fortress,  our  ittrength,  and 
onrsong.** 

Prayer-Power !  Yer.  18,etc.  (1)  Naturalists 
say  that  at  times  when  the  eagle  is  about  to 
soar,  he  seeks,  finds,  and  puts  himself  upon  a 
column  of  uplifting  air :  and  thus,  by  its  up- 
heaving power,  he  is  borne  until  he  finds  him- 
self at  the  height  at  which  he  aimed.  ('2) 
When  the  Lord  Jesus  was  about  to  enter  upon 
that  struggle  on  Calvary,  by  which  captive  hu- 
manity was  to  be  rescued  and  restored  to  moral 
6*eedom,  He  sought  the  column  of  uplifting 
communion  with  God  in  Gethsemane;  and  thus 
was  able  to  rise  to  the  lofty  summit  of  the 
Gross,  and  achieve  a  glorious  victory.  (3)  We 
can  hardly  conceive  Abram  doing  otherwise 
here.  Happy  is  that  sotd  which,  entering  on 
any  spiritual  expedition  in  behalf  of  others, 
places  itself  upon  the  uplifting  breath  of 
prayer,  and  thus  is  borne  safely  and  securely 
on  the  tide  of  suocessfnl  effort :  *'  Lord,  what 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  t "  **  Up,  for  the 
Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  thine  hand.*' 

^  Go,  fight  the  battles  of  your  Lord, 

But  not  with  helm,  or  spear,  or  sword  | 
Take  ye  the  Christian's  panoply* 
And  ting,  'Not  unto  us,  0  Lord.'  ** 

Ohristlan-Enterprifle  I  Ten.  18,  14,  etc. 
(1)  In  the  far  East  an  Arab  slieikh  heard  of 
the  capture  of  his  kinsman,  chief  of  another 
Arab  tribe,  and  of  his  being  carried  by  his 
captors  across  the  desert  His  affection  for 
his  kinsman,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Arab  sense 
of  honour  which  required  him  to  make  some 
effort  for  his  kinsman's  safety,  prompted  him 
to  summon  a  few  of  his  biavest  tribeftmen, 
hurry  after  the  spoilers  to  the  verge  of  the 
terrible  desert,  faU  upon  them,  and  rescue  his 
depressed  kinsman.  (2)  Abram  does  not  do 
■o  on  the  mere  impulse  of  natural  affection  ; 
he  has  Divine  warrant  for  what  he  does.  He 
fights  once,  remarks  Candlish,  as  he  walks 
always — bp  faith,  Isaiah  xli.  2  is  generally 
supposed  to  refer  to  Abram*s  course  here ;  and 
if  so,  the  testimony  is  explicit  as  to  the  Divine 
sanction  given  to  Abram's  enterprise.  But, 
apart  from  this,  the  subsequent  benediction  of 
Abram,  and  the  vision  and  promise  in  chap.  xv. 
establish  clearly  that  he  went  forth  by  the 
express  will  of  God.  (3)  Christians  have  gone 
forth  on  enterprises  for  which  they  had  no 
warrant ;  and  they  have  brought  shame  on  the 
Christian  faith — as  when  Zwingle  buckled  on 
armour  and  went  forth  to  die  on  the  battle- 
field. It  has  even  been  suggested  that  Coligny 
yielded  to  do  in  France  for  the  oppressed 
Huguenots  what  he  felt  was  at  variance  with 
the  Divine  wilL  And  missionary  enterprise 
against  the  powers  which  have  carried  our 
fellow -creatures  captive  in  their  minds  and 
morals,  senses  *and  souls,  should  never  be 
ventured  on,  except  with  prayer  to  know  the 
Divine  wUl,  **  Shall  we  go,  or  shall  w« 
refrain!" 
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"  'Gainst  sin,  the  world,  and  Satan  all, 
And  every  foe,  both  great  and  small, 
This  great  crusade  of  faith  and  love. 
Is  owned  and  blessed  of  God  above." 

tTnion  and  Obadlenoe  !  Yer.  14.  (1.)  In 
,the  Isl  •  nd  of  New  Guinea  is  the  bird  of  paradise, 
whose  tail  is  a  maj/nificent  i>limae  of  fairy-like 
feathers,  partly  white  and  partly  yelltiw,  so 
that  they  resemble  silver  and  gold.  Wallaoo 
says  that  the  king  bird  is  distinguished  by 
spots  on  his  tail  and  generally  flies  high  up  in 
the  air  above  the  fl<>ck.  Bvery  one  keeps  an 
eye  upon  their  leader,  obeying  his  guidance 
with  startling  exactne^ts.  (2.)  Naturalists 
refer  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  herds  of  deer 
among  thn  savannahs  of  North  America.  The 
buck-leatler  of  the  herd  is  <lirttinmii^hed  by  his 
remarkable  antlers,  and  by  tlie  position  which 
he  assumes  in  the  herd.  All  the  members  of 
the  herd  keep  a  conutant  watch  with  eye  and 
ear  upon  their  leader,  and  follow  his  lead  with 
unity  and  completeness.  (3.)  Abram  seems 
to  have  had  similar  unity  and  submission 
amongst  his  servants.  The  moment  he  signals 
an  advance  and  attack  all  are  ready.  And  so 
ought  the  followers  and  servants  of  the  Lord 
JesuA  t'»  follow  Him  with  absolute  exactness, 
implicit  confidence  and  ready  allegiance.  As 
the  birds  and  beasts  keep  an  eye  upon  their 
leaders,  so  should  we  be  ever  looking  onto 
Jesus. 

**  Temptations  throng  on  every  dde  f 

We  overleap  them  all ; 
.    Fight  the  good  fi^'ht  of  faith,  and  hem 

Our  glori  'US  Captain's  oaU.** 

Dan-Laish  !  Yer.  14.  (1.)  This  place  be- 
comes prominent  in  the  time  of  the  Judges. 
It  was  near  Paneas  on  the  way  to  Tyre,  not 
far  from  the  mound  now  called  "  Tell-el-Kady.'* 
Ihomson  sayH  that  not  one  habitation  is  tliere 
now.  The  fountain  slill  pours  forth  its  river 
of  delicious  water.  Herds  of  black  buffaloes 
wallow  in  its  cryntal  pools  ;  and  in  vain  does 
the  traveller  look  for  the  maiden  with  her 
pitcher.  The  site  of  the  town  cannot  even  be 
examined  with  satisfaction,  so  dense  is  the 
jungle  of  briars,  thorns,  and  thistles  which 
overspread  the  coimtry.  (2.)  The  mention  of 
the  name  "  Dan  "  here  has  caused  much  dis- 
cuftsion.  We  mu:it  sui>iH>se  that  either  the 
'*  Dan  "  of  Abram's  pui  Huit  was  another  place 
than  the  "Dan"  of  the  Judges;  or  that  the 
more  modern  name  has  been  8ul>stituted  for 
the  more  ancient  one  in  the  sacred  text. 
Neither  of  them  is  impossible  in  itsell  "Dau" 
may  have  been  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  time 
of  Abram,  and  the  word  "  J«)rdan  "  (river  of 
Dan)  may  have  been  employed  because  the 
Jordan  sources  were  beside  "  Dan."  Thither 
Abram  sped  in  pursuit  of  the  marauding  hosts 
of  £lam. 

**  Along  the  steep,  above  the  dale^ 
And  o'er  the  mountain  wild. 
To  where  dear  Jordan's  fountain's  risi^ 
And  Hermon's  snows  are  piled.* 
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Alxram**  Pannilt,  eto.  Yen.  14-16.  In  the 
Fftr  West,  a  white  man  with  his  daughters  left 
the  white  settlements  and  pitched  his  block 
honse  near  the  village  of  a  friendly  Indian 
tribe.  Highly  esteemed  by  all,  it  was  with 
regret  and  misgiving  that  the  white  settlers 
■aw  the  family  disappear  in  the  trackless  wil- 
derness of  wood  and  water.  A  distant  Indian 
tribe,  whose  chiefs  had  long  been  at  variance 
with  the  friendly  tribe  of  Indians,  resolved  on 
an  attack  npon  the  village.  Snooessfnl  in  their 
raid,  they  spared  the  white  man  and  his 
daughters,  but  carried  them  off  with  all  their 
cattle  and  chattels.  One  of  the  white  man's 
■ervantSy  absent  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack, 
arrived  as  the  triumphant  Indians  were  setting 
off  on  their  return  home,  and  hastened  off  to 
the  distant  settlements  to  give  the  alarm. 
Eager  to  rescue  their  esteemed  friend  and  his 
family,  the  settlers  and  hunters  started  in 
pursuit.  For  days  they  tracked  the  Indians, 
and  at  last  reached  the  camp,  which  was  now 
within  easy  reach  of  the  villages  and  wigwams 
of  the  predatory  tribe.  Ignorant  of  any  pur- 
suit, and  revelling  over  their  spoil,  the  Indians 
retired  to  rest;  when  the  settlers,  suddenly 
breaking  in  upon  the  camp,  attacked  and 
scattered  the  foe,  and  delivered  their  white 
friend  and  maidens.  Christian  champions 
have  their  deeds  of  heroic  rescue  to  achieve. 

**  Dark  places  of  the  soul  and  sin. 
Dark  places  of  the  earth  to  win  ; 
The  inner  shrine  of  roan  is  trod 
By  foes  of  man,  and  foes  of  Gk>d.* 

Faith's  TrlAl  and  Trinrnph.   Yer.  15.    (1) 

This  incident  presents  to  us  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful  most  vividly  apprehending  things  to 
oome.  The  tidings  brought  by  the  fugitive 
from  Siddim's  Vale  were  a  test  of  Abram's 
faith,  as  to  whether  he  had  grasped  the 
promise  in  chap.  ziii.  "To  thee  will  I  give 
this  land  ;  therefore.,  arise,  walk  up  and  down 
as  its  undoubted,  destined  heir."  This  is  the 
▼ictory  of  faith.  While  as  yet  Abram  has  not 
a  foot  of  ground  which  he  can  call  his  own,  he 
assumes,  with  all  the  calmness  of  undoubted 
sovereignty,  the  right  to  act  as  the  heir  of  the 
land.  And  he  goes  forth  in  the  full  assurance 
of  faith,  that  victory  shall  be  his.  (2)  Whe^ 
the  firbt  missionary  reached  the  centre  of 
Africa  and  gazed  upon  the  wondrous  scene,  he 
felt  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  country  were 
surely  to  become  the  possession  of  Christ. 
The  eagle  eye  of  Divine  faith  looked  down  in 
calm  conviction  upon  the  powers  of  darkness 
and  heathenism,  and  saw  the  captive  souls 
delivered  from  their  bondage,  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind. 
All  Christians  thus  venture  forth  against  the 
powers  of  hell — strong  in  faith — confident  of 
victoiy  against  opposing  foes. 

**  Faith  whets  the  sword ;  faith  is  our  shield , 
Faith  keeps  our  armour  bright — 
Xt  makes  us  more  than  conquerors. 
And  ttoi  Is  loft  in  light**— 4fa^<(tn. 


Attaohl  Yer.  15.  (1)  Chardin  says  that  the 
Arabs,  when  desirous  of  pillaging  a  caravan 
crossing  the  eastern  deserts  follow  it  day  by 
day  until  a  favourable  oppf>rtunity  occurs  for 
a  night  attack.  Then  they  silently  fall  upon 
the  camp,  and  carry  off  one  part  of  it  berore 
the  rest  can  get  under  arms  2)  Mayne  Reid 
describes  how  a  party  of  hunters  thus  followed 
a  retreating  band  of  Indians,  until  it  separated 
into  two  bands.  The  white  pursuers  then 
followed  the  band,  which  carried  off  the  white 
woman  whose  rescue  they  w?ie  after;  and, 
waiting  until  night,  burst  upon  the  band,  and 
rescued  the  captive.  (3)  Harmer  supposes 
that  Abram  fell  upon  the  Klamite  camp  at 
Laish  much  as  the  Arabs  did  and  do ;  and  so, 
by  unequal  forces,  accomplished  the  deliverance 
of  Lot.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
by  a  sudden  night  attack  that  Abram  was  able, 
with  so  small  a  following,  to  overcome  the  vast, 
veteran  hosts  of  Elam. 

"  Not  now  such  fields  of  earthly  strife 
Demand  the  Christian  warrior's  life  ; 
The  moral  fields  of  warfare  stand 
In  every  heart — ^in  every  land." 

Sodom  Sinners!  Yer.  16.  (1)  Amongst 
those  who  were  delivered  by  English  arms 
from  the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  the  West 
African  chiefs,  were  a  number  of  natives  who 
still  remained  heathen.  These  shared  in  the 
deliverance ;  but  for  them  cUontt  or  even  chi^y, 
the  expedition  would  never  have  been  under- 
taken. White  and  native  Christians  claimed 
and  enjoyed  the  interposition  of  England :  the 
others  were  partakers  of  the  deliverance — no 
more.  (2)  Abram  delivers  Lot  and  his  family. 
That  the  men  of  Sodom  shared  fox  a  season  in 
the  benefit  of  that  deliverance,  was  an  inci- 
dental consequence  ;  at  least,  was  not  the  main 
and  primary  purpose  of  Abram's  interposition. 
It  waw  not  for  their  sakes  that  the  pilgrim 
became  the  warrior,  but  for  that  of  Lot,  who, 
however  far  he  had  strayed,  was  a  servant  of 
God.  (3)  In  achieving  the  moral  deliveranoe 
of  His  kinsfolk  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  ungodly 
are  often  partakers  of  the  temporal  blessing. 
The  deliverance  is  not  wrought  for  their  sakes 
but  for  that  of  His  own,  whose  souls  are  in 
peril;  but  even  His  enemies  are  benefited 
m  the  liberty  wrought  for  His  own.  Yet, 
they  do  not  share  in  the  ^(ritual  benedictionf 
so  long  as  they  persist,  as  the  sinners  of  Sodom. 
And  the  temporal  deliverance  is  like  that  of 
Sodom,  a  respite — a  fresh  lease  of  mercy's 
f orbearanoe,  ere  heavier  doom  of  fire  falls. 

"  When  in  majestic  splendour  He  will  rise, 
With  judgment  and  with  terror  on  His  wings." 

Betnm  Home  I  Yer.  17.  (1)  Ships,  which 
have  been  parted  by  night,  and  the  swift 
stroke  of  the  tempest,  come  hurrying  back  at 
morning  to  their  anchorage.  What  anxious 
inquiries  follow  as  to  the  perils  of  the  past 
night  I  What  mutual  felicitations  ensue  as 
they  discover  that  all  are  safe  in  spite  of  the 
storm  1     (2)  The  meeting  between  Lot  and 
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Abram,  the  princes  of  Sodom,  and  their  reeoaed 
warriors,  must  have  been  full  of  a^tation  and 
excitement.  When  their  hosts  were  defeated, 
and  Lot's  family  carried  off,  there  was  little 
prospect,  humanly  speaking,  of  a  happy  re- 
union. Now  they  are  safe  home  again.  (3) 
Christians  are  scattered  and  carried  off  by  the 
marauding  bands  of  death  ;  but  the  Captain  of 
our  Salvation  delivers  them  from  the  power  of 
the  grave  They  shall  meet  again  in  the 
*'  King's  Dale  "  at  Salem,  for  Jerusalem  which 
is  above  is  free.  What  mutual  congratulations 
and  recognitions  will  then  ensue!  How  all 
will  miite  in  praising  their  Deliverer  |  in 
whom 

**  Majesty,  oombined  with  meekneOp 

Bighteousness  and  peace  unite^ 
To  iiuure  those  blessed  conquests^ 

Hii  possession  and  full  right ; 
Bide  triumphant. 

Decked  in  lobes  of  purest  light" 

Abnun's  Authority  I  Vers.  17-24.  {\)  Ixl 
early  days,  when  the  white  man  first  app^oed 
amid  the  vast  pinewoods  and  hunting  grounds 
of  the  Bed  Indians,  some  of  these  red  children 
of  the  wild  were  possessed  of  the  conviction 
that  the  new-comers  would  by-and-by  be 
owners  of  the  soiL  No  doubt  this  was  largely 
due  to  the  consciousness  of  their  keen  Indian 
peroeptive  powers  that  the  "  white  foreigners 
from  over  the  water"  were  in  many  ret^pects 
superior  to  them  in  intelligence  and  resource. 
But  there  was  also  a  premonition,  the  origin  of 
which  was  doubtless  due  to  supematuiA  in* 
fluenoe,  that  the  "  white  man  "  was  to  possess 
the  Indian's  land.  Henoe  some  of  these  In- 
dians became  the  fast  fiends  of  the  eaily 
settlers.  (2)  In  the  time  of  Abiam  certain  of 
the  Canaanite  leaders  were  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  this  "pilgrim-pastor"  would 
be  the  future  lord  of  Palestine.  Apparently 
Abimelech  and  Hamor  had  some  such  presen- 
timent,  that  Canaanite  ascendancy  would  give 
way  before  the  Abrahamic  posterity.  Under 
supernatural  conviction  of  a  similar  character 
the  King  of  Salem  comes  forth  to  greet  the 
deliverer  of  Lot  on  his  return  from  the  pur* 
suit  and  overthrow  of  the  four  kings. 

**  Stay,  pilgrim  warrior,  on  thy  road, 

KefreHh  thy  strength  awhile  $ 
Here  is  the  banquet  of  thy  €k>d 

To  soothe  thy  warfare-toil'* 

Kelohlxedek  and  Salem  1  Ver.  18.  (1) 
Stanley  refers  to  the  Jerome  tradition  that 
Salem  was  not  Jerusalem,  but  a  smaller  town 
not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  interior  in  the 
"King's  Dale."  He  appears  for  a  moment, 
and  tlien  vanishes  from  our  view  altogether. 
It  is  this  which  wraps  him  round  in  that  mys- 
terious obscurity  which  has  rendered  his  name 
the  qrmbol  of  all  such  sudden,  abrupt  appari- 
tions— the  interruptions  or  dislocations  of  the 
ordinary  succession  of  cause  and  effect  and 
matter  of  fact  in  the  varied  stages  of  the 
hirtoiy  of  the  Chtuoh.  (2)  Candlish  m^ 
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that  whether  this  Salem  was  the  dty  whidi 
afterwards  became  Jerusalem,  or  some  other 

5 lace  near  the  Vale  of  Siddim  and  the  River 
ordan,  does  not  appear.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it 
the  precise  locality,  but  the  name,  which  is 
important  It  was  the  King  of  Righteousness 
and  Peace  whom  Abram  acknowledged  in  the 
yery  height  of  his  own  triumph,  when  he 
accepted  Melohiaedek's  hospitality  of  bread 
and  wine. 

"  When  the  patriarch  was  returning. 

Crowned  with  triumph  from  the  fray. 
Him  the  peaceful  King  of  Salem 
Came  to  meet  upon  his  way." 

Kelchizedek  Meeting  1  Vers.  18-20.  (1) 
Stanley  says  that  the  meeting  of  the  ancient 
ohiefo  of  Canaan  and  the  founder  of  the 
chosen-people  in  the  "King's  Dale,"  personifies 
to  ns  the  meeting  between  what,  in  later  times, 
has  been  called  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 
He  adds  that  Abram's  reoeiving  the  blessing 
from  Melchizedek,  and  tendering  to  him 
reverent  homage,  is  a  likeness  of  the  recogni- 
tion which  true  historical  faith  will  always 
humbly  receive  and  gratefully  render  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  "  Natural  Religion." 
(*2)  Law  says  that  in  Melchizedek  we  have  a 
figure,  not  of  "Natural  Religion,"  but  of 
Christ  the  Messiah.  He  is  the  tme  Melchize- 
dek, without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of 
years.  Abram,  the  weary  warrior,  tvpifies 
the  soldiers  of  Christ,  for  whom  refreshment 
is  provided  by  their  Royal  Priest  of  Salem, 
which  is  peace.  The  fight  of  faith  is  tierce, 
the  journey  of  life  ofttimes  long,  but  our  true 
Melchizedek  comes  forth  with  the  solid  sus* 
tenance  of  the  Word,  with  the  overflowing 
oup  of  promise,  with  the  spiritual  food  of  Hia 
own  body  and  blood. 

**  Good  soldier  of  the  Cross,  well  done  t 

Press  forward  more  and  more ; 

And  still  forgetting  things  behind, 

Beach  forUi  to  ^ings  before." 

— Magwrt. 

Shaveh-Shadows  I  Ter.  18,  etc.  (1).  The 
faith  of  Jonathan  burning  bright  and  pure  in 
his  father  Saul's  corrupt  coiut  is  a  lovely  sight. 
In  the  interview  between  Jonathan  and  David, 
we  have,  as  it  were,  the  noble  warrior  handing 
the  torch  of  royal  trust  to  the  son  of  Jesse. 
This  was  done  in  faith,  "I  know  that  God  will 
establish  thee  king."  (2).  Melchizedek  seems 
thus  to  come  forth  and  meet  Abram  in  the 
"  King's  Dale."  By  his  heroism  of  faith, 
Abram  has  shown  his  readiness  to  enter  upon 
the  rights  and  trusts  of  Canaan  :  and  Mel* 
ohizedek,  as  the  preserver  of  the  old  primitive 
patriarchal  hope,  comes  to  surrender  the  charge 
to  Abram.  (8).  It  is  as  if  the  torch  was  here 
visibly  handed  over  from  the  last  of  the  former 
band  to  the  first  of  that  which  is  to  succeed. 
The  interview  between  the  two  is  the  conneo- 
ting  liuk  between  the  two  dispensations— the 
one  of  which  is  waxing  old,  and  the  other  ol 
which  is  just  beginaing  to  appear.    (4)i  It  is 
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like  aged  Simeon  embracing  in  hia  anns  the 
infant  Saviour ;  the  last  patriarch  and  prophet 
of  the  law  not  departing  till  he  sees  and  bails 
the  new-bom  hope  of  the  Gospel  arising  on 
the  world  with  healing  in  Hia  wings.  (5).  It 
is  the  lingering  twil  glit  of  declining  day  in 
the  Northern  climes  mingling  with  the  dawn 
of  a  better  morn.  Both  Melehizedek  and 
Abram  understood  it  thus.  As  debtors  to  the 
same  grace,  thev  realise  that  their  actions  now 
are  shadows  of  good  things  to  come.  Both 
see  Christ  in  all,  and  in  the  eye  of  their  faith 
Christ  is  all  in  aU. 

**  Though  the  altar  has  crumbled,  and  incense 

has  ceased. 
True  worship  still  rises,  through  JssuB  onr 

Pbisst." 

IMsinterestf'dness  t  Yer.  22,  etc.  Canada 
has  become  a  kingdom  in  fifty  years.  Its  large 
cities  were  then  little  hauilets,  and  its  mighty 
forests  then  covered  its  virgin  soiL  Near  its 
lakes  a  gallant  soldier  had  retirtfd  and  settled ; 
and  around  him  had  gathered  a  few  brave 
hunters.  They  were  surrounded  by  Indian 
tribes,  who,  partly  from  respect  and  awe,  re- 
frained from  attacking  this  happy  settlement. 
One  of  the  white  men,  eager  to  find  a  wider 
field,  left  the  hamlet,  and  took  his  family  to 
the  huntinir  ground  and  village  of  one  of  these 
tribes.  Another  tribe  sacked  the  Indian  village, 
carried  ofiF  the  leading  chief,  hia  wives  and 
flocks ;  and  at  the  same  time  took  away  the 
white  man's  family  and  property.  When 
tidings  reached  the  gallant  head  of  the  white 
settlenieut,  he  armed  his  servants,  pursued 
after  the  retreating  Indians,  Furprised  them  in 
their  sleep,  and  brought  back  the  captured 
white  and  red  men.  Ou  arriving  at  the  Indian 
wigwams  again,  the  grateful  Indian  chief  urged 
his  deliverer  to  take  the  rescued  cattle.  The 
white  leader,  animated  by  those  noble  motives 
which  blossom  so  sweetly  where  Divine  Grace 
reigns,  and  anxious  to  shew  the  "  Bed  man  ** 
what  Christianity  docs  for  the  white  man, 
refused  to  take  one  hoof  or  horse  :  "  Give  only 
to  those  who  volunteered  to  join  me  in  the 
rescue  ;  as  for  myself  and  friends,  we  are 
content  with  your  deliverance  and  safe  rotnm 
home." 

**  The  conflict's  past,  the  fight  is  o*er, 

1  he  victory  is  won  ; 
And  we  are  ino  e  than  conquerors 

Through  llim,  who  says  **  Well  done.* 

Jod's  HoTionrI      Yer.  22.     (1)    In  the 

South  Sea  Islands  a  missionary  had  nnder- 
taken  a  perilou**  enterprise  for  the  sake  of 
securing  the  freedom  of  a  chiefs  wife,  dan;^hter, 
and  goods,  carried  off  by  a  hostile  chief  in  his 
absence.  By  mediation  and  persuasion  the 
missionary  was  successful  in  bringing  back 
ajjain  the  prisoners  and  prop^'.rty.  The  grate- 
ful chief,  conscious  that  the  life  and  liberty  of 
his  family  conld  not  have  been  secured  by  him- 
self and  followers,  urged  the  missionaiy  to 
•ooeiit  the  goods  as  a  rewaid,  but  in  vain. 

B 


Anxious  to  impress  upon  the  chief  and  natives 
the  nuselfish  character  of  Christianity,  the 
servant  of  Christ  refu-ed  aJl  reward.  (2) 
When  the  patriot-general  of  Benhadad  ap- 
peared with  flesh  like  the  flesh  of  a  Utile  child, 
after  his  sevenfold  plunge  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan,  hia  grateful  heart  desired  to 
make  a  generous  rec(»gnition  of  the  prophet's 
interposition.  But  Elijah,  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  God.  and  desirous  of  favourably  im- 
pressing Naaman's  mind  aa  to  the  character 
and  religion  of  Jehovah,  refused  all  recom- 
pense. It  is  true  that  they  which  preach  the 
Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel,  but  there  are 
seasons  and  circumstances  when  for  the  honoui 
of  God  all  rewards  should  be  steadily  refused. 
^  Death  may  dissever  the  chain. 

Oppression  will  cease  when  Fm  gone  | 
But  the  dishonour — the  stain — 

Die  as  I  may,  will  live  on." — Moore, 

Oaths !  Yer.  22.  (1)  As  humanity  had  to 
become  accustomed  to  a  mutual  reverenoe  for 
truth  and  fidelity,  it  was  natural  that  the  use 
of  oaths  should  be  (1)  frequent,  and  (2)  forcible. 
There  were  three  prominent  classes  of  oath-^ 
1.  The  Simple  kind,  when  a  private  individual 
would  confirm  something  in  a  sacred  manner 
by  his  own  voluntary  action.  2.  The  Severe 
kind,  when,  by  way  of  adjuration,  one  sought 
to  compel  another  to  confess  the  truth,  or 
observe  a  command  solemnly  laid  upon  him. 
8.  The  Solemn  kind,  which  was  employed  in 
the  making  of  contracts  and  forming  of 
alliances,  and  of  which  we  have  frequent  illus- 
trations in  Scripture  and  Ancient  History. 
(2)  Abram's  oath  probably  belongs  to  the  first 
of  these  classes.  It  is  singuhur  that  a  similar 
custom  obtained  amongst  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  and  even  amongst  the  ancient 
Indians.  Boberts  mentions  that»  doubtinff 
the  faithfulness  of  his  Arab  guide  and  ohie^ 
Hassan  lifted  up  his  right  hand  to  heaven,  and 
swore  by  ^' Auak^'  that  he  would  be  true, 
vigilant,  and  faithful  lliis  custom  prevaila 
most  among  nations  where  falsehood  is  common. 
Ic  is  remarkable  that  the  Irish — and  especially 
the  Boman  Catholics — are  unusually  profuse 
in  the  use  of  those  oatha  in  which  the  Divine 
Name  ia  emphasiaed* 

"  In  every  tale  they  teH,  or  false  or  true, 
Well  known,  or  such  as  no  man  ever  Imew, 
They  fix  attention,  heedless  of  your  pain. 
With  oatha  like  rivets  forced  into  the  brain." 
— Co/n^ptT. 

Thread  and  Latohet  I  Yer.  28.  (1)  Roberts 
thinks  that  this  may  refer  to  the  red  thread 
worn  round  the  neck  or  arm,  and  which  ^inds 
on  the  amulet ;  or  to  the  string  with  which 
females  tie  up  their  hair.  The  latchet,  he 
supposes,  means  the  thong  of  the  sandal, 
which  goee  over  the  top  of  the  foot,  and 
betwixt  the  great  and  little  toes.  1.  It  is 
alluied  to  twice  in  the  Old  Testament— here 
and  in  Isa.  v.  27.  In  Isaiah  it  is  referred  to 
as  a  necesjiary  requisite  for  rapid  locomotioa  | 
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wbfle  bere  it  is  spoVen  of  as  something  value- 
less. Similar  proverbial  expressions  have  been 
in  use  in  all  countries  to  denote  comparative 
nnworthineas.  Abram  clearly  employs  it  as 
ail  emphatic  expreflsinn,  signifjring  his  resolute 
decision  to  accept  of  no  rtrtum  from  Sodom's 
king. 

^  Set  honour  In  one  e3re  and  death  i'  th*  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently ; 
For  let  my  God  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death." 
— Shakespeare, 

Faith  And  Fi^ore  I  Verses  18  and  22.  (1). 
Abram  returns  victor.  The  hour  of  victory 
b  the  chosen  time  for  the  trial  of  faith.  But 
the  Prince  of  Salem  oomes  and  refreshes  the 
weary  warrior.  Thus  strt- ngthened,  Abram  is 
proof  against  all  the  reductions  of  the  king  of 
Sodom.  Strong  in  faith,  the  pilgrim  refuses 
the  preferred  friendship  of  the  king  of  Sodom. 
(2).  The  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  worid, 
successfully  opposed  in  one  form,  meet  us  in 
another.  Opposition  to  one  form  of  evil 
brings  us  sometimes  very  near  to  other  evil. 
If  the  king  of  Shinar  is  overcome,  the  king  of 
Sodom  is  at  hand,  seeking  the  man  of  faith. 
But  strong  in  the  strength  which  God  supplies 
through  Sis  eternal  Son,  he  is  able  to  refuse 
even  a  thread  or  a  shoe-latchet.  (3).  We  have 
this  exemplified  in  the  life  of  the  Son  of  Man 
Himself,  who,  when  victor  over  the  powers  of 
evil,  was  invited  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
the  world.  It  is  likewise  the  experience  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Triumphant  over  one  cim- 
federation  of  evil,  the  Sodom  powers  of  cor- 
ruption have  humbly  proferred  their  friend- 
ship and  g'fts.  Faith  views  this  as  a  snare  of 
th«  wicked  one,  and  sooms  the  offer. 


^  Trust  not  the  moss-grown  pleasant  laad^ 
Nor  lilies  of  the  iield  ; 
With  worldly  princes  do  not  stand, 
Nor  to  their  offers  yield,** 

Soldier  and  Seryant  1  Yer.  28.  In  olden 
days  of  feudalism  and  chivalry,  stood  a  noble 
Saxon  castle,  with  its  wide  sweeping  plains  and 
woods.  One  of  the  retainers,  enga^ed  in  the 
work  of  forester,  was  attracted  by  cries  of  dis- 
tress towards  a  cliff,  at  whose  base  foamed  a 
river.  A  glance  disclosed  to  him  a  human 
form  contending  helplesslv  with  the  waters, 
which  bore  him  downwards.  Springing  from 
cliff  to  cliff,  and  rock  to  rock,  the  nimble 
forester  reached  the  stream,  where  a  stately  tree 
bent  half  over  its  waters.  Creeping  along  its 
trunk,  he  stooped  down,  caught  and  rescued 
the  sinking  man.  Having  brought  him  to  the 
bank,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  life  to  the 
rescued  man,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  neigh- 
bouring baron.  Once  more  placed  beyond 
danger  on  the  cliffs  from  whence  he  had  slipped 
into  the  torrent,  the  baron  gratefully  offered  a 
handful  of  gold  to  his  deliverer.  Drawing  him- 
self up,  the  manly  forester  pointed  with  his 
finger  to  the  lordly  castle  where  his  lord 
dwelt,  saying  :  "  My  master  ip  able  to  reward 
me."  As  the  servant,  he  looked  for  his  hire  to 
the  master.  Abram  was  the  soldier  and  ser- 
vant of  the  living  God,  and  to  Him  he  looked 
for  recompense — a  stranger's  wealth  he  ooold 
not  accept 

•*  For  when  my  years  are  ended,  and  my  oourM 

Of  mortal  conflict  o*er  ;  when  the  good  fight 

Of  faith  is  fought,  the  Christian  warfare  done^ 

In  heaven's  bright  plains  shall  be  my  endless 

benisoc." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Cbittoal  Notw. — 1.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Abram.  1  ffeh,  Thnt  waiawordof  J^orah 
to  Abram,  The  force  of  the  expression  is,  that  the  word  efficacitiusly  was  ;  was  made  to  be. 
Thb  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  phrase,  "word  of  the  Lord  "  is  applied  to  a  Divine  com- 
munication. Vision  Chal.  In  a  prophecy.  Prophets  from  the  earliest  times  were  called 
«*  seers."  (1  Sam.  ix.  9.,  2  ISam.  xxiv.  11.)  I  am.  thy  shield.  The  personal  pronoun  isemphatia 
Thy  exceeding  great  reward.  The  LXY  renders,  Thy  reward  ithail  be  exceeding  f/reat^  a  translation 
favoured  by  the  Heb.  accents.  2.  Lord  God.]  Heb.  .Teliovah  Lord.  The  name  Adonai  is  hsre 
used  for  the  firat  time.  It  denotes  one  who  has  authority  ;  and,  tberefure,  when  apph'ed  to  God, 
the  supreme  Lord.  Seeing  J  go  chiidlest,  Heb.  7  am  uoiny  childUtx,  t.c,  "I  am  going  out  of 
the  world  in  this  condition."  The  itevard  of  mine  house,  Heb.  The  son  of  possession  of  my 
Juntse,  f.f.,  heir,  into  whose  hands  Abram's  possessions  must  descend  in  consequence  of  his  child- 
less condition.  This  Eliezer  of  Damascus.  *'  Though  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  Abram's  house 
(ver.  4),  yet  his  parentage  was  of  this  lientile  city  ;  and  Abram  refers  to  it  as  conveying  a  reflec- 
tion on  his  forlorn  and  desolate  case.  This  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  servant 
as  in  oh.  xxiv.  2  *'  (Jacohus).-  8.  One  torn  in  mine  house.]  Tliis  is  not  to  be  taken  literally; 
but  has  the  deeper  meaning  of  one  attached  to,  or  a  dependent  of  his  house — an  expression 
designating  the  most  esteemed  ser\  ant  who  was  on  the  way  to  become  his  heir.  6.  Believed  in 
the  Lord]  Hsb,  Jthorah.  "Tlie  Heb.  term  aman^  from  which  we  have  our  word  ameny  meaning 
fp  be  sure,  and  then  to  be  assurtd,  or  confide  in.**  (Jacobus),  Counted,  Heb,  word  i^jgwifi^  {^ 
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ihinhy  devise,  and  then  to  reckon  or  imptiUf  ie.,  to  set  to  one*8  accoant.  Applied  alio  to 
reckoniug  iniquity  at  law  (Lev.  vii  18,  2  Sam.  ziz.  19,  2  Kings  xii.  15).  RighUimtneae, 
or  justification.  9.  Take  me.]  Heb,  Take  for  me,  i.«..  Take  and  offer  for  me.  Three  yeare 
old.  Denoting,  say  Kaiisoh,  *'  the  perfection  of  their  spedee."  10.  Divided  ttienL]  In 
thia  manner  animab  were  prepared  for  the  ratification  of  a  covenant.  Hence  the 
Heb.  for  to  make  a  oovenant  \a,toctUa  covenant.  The  custom  waa  to  cnt  the  ^iin^^lf 
intended  for  sacrifice  in  two,  and  then  to  pass  between  the  parts  (Jer.  xxziv.  38,  19, 
Psa.  L  5).  ''It  consisted  in  butting  the  throat  of  the  victim,  and  ponring  out  its 
blood.  The  carcass  was  then  divided  length -wise,  as  nearly  as  possible  into  two  equal  parts, 
which  being  placed  opposite  to  each  other  at  a  short  distance,  the  covenanting  parties  approached 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  passage  thus  formed,  and  meeting  in  the  middle,  took  the  customary 
oath."  (Bush),  Laid  each  piece  one  against  another,  hS>,  Gave  every  one's  part,  or  piece, 
against  his  feUow,  t.e.,  laid  head  against  head,  shoulder  againet  shoulder,  etc,  so  that  the 
covenanting  parties  might  pass  between  them.  The  birds  dirided  he  not.  As  there  were  two 
birds,  they  could  be  separated  so  »s  to  make  a  space  between  them,  without  the  necessity  of  their 
division.  It  was  afterwards  commanded  in  the  Law  not  to  divide  birds  in  sacrifices.  (Lev.  i. 
17).  Fowls  were  regarded  as  mere  appendages  to  the  sacrifices.  IL  Fowls  oame  down  upon 
the  eareases.]  Kavenous  birds  of  prey,  such  as  eagles,  vultures,  kites,  etc.,  which  feed  upon  dead 
bodies.  IS.  Deep  sleep.]  The  same  expression  ia  used  of  Adam  :  chap.  ii.  21.  The  LXX  has  . 
ecstasy — a  supernatural  trance.  13.  Know  of  a  surety  ]  Heb.  Knowing  know,  A  stranger.  This 
refers  chiefly  to  Egypt ;  but  their  sojourn  in  Canaan,  where  they  lived  as  strangers,  is  also 
Included.  Powr  hundred  years,  '*  400  years  is  the  manner  of  speech  of  prophecy,  taking  the 
greater  and  round  numbers.  It  was  really  430  ;  see  £x.  xii.  40.  The  devices  resorted  to  in 
order  to  produce  exact  agreement  are  beneath  notice."  (Altord),  19.  Fourth  generation.]  "The 
fourth  generation  of  the  Isaaelites  who  went  down  to  Egypt  should  return  and  possess  Canaan. 
This  was  the  result.  Caleb  was  the  fourth  from  Judah,  M«>8es  was  the  fourth  from  Levi ;  or 
Isaac,  Levi,  Amram,  Eleazar,  may  represent  the  four  generations."  (Jacobus).  '*In  the  fourth 
age.  An  age  here  means  the  average  period  from  the  birth  to  the  death  of  one  man.  This  age 
or  generation  ran  parallel  with  the  life  of  Moses,  and  therefore  consisted  of  180  years.  Joseph 
liveidllO  years.  Four  such  generations  amount  to  48i)  or  440  years."  (Murphy).  Amorites, 
The  general  name  for  the  Canaanitish  tribes.  18.  Ri^er  of  Egypt.]  Some  suppose  the  Nile  is 
meant ;  but  to  this  others  object  that  the  region  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates  includes  a  wider 
dominion  than  Israel  ever  attained.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
Wady  el  Arisch,  which  is  called  the  "  Brook  of  E^^pt.**  '*  It  is  true  that  the  domain  of  Israel 
never  reached  exactly  to  the  river  Nile.  But  nothing  between  them  and  the  Nile  was  indepen- 
dent of  them.  Virtually  this  was  the  extent ;  and  as  Kurtz  remarks,  these  two  rivers  are  con- 
sidered here  as  the  representatives  of  the  two  great  powers  of  the  East  and  the  West ;  and  the 
meaning  of  the  promise  is,  that  the  land  and  commonwealth  of  the  descendants  of  Abram  should 
be  independent,  and  continue  by  the  side  of  and  between  these  two  empires,  and  that  no  other 
empire  or  nation  should  permanently  bear  inlependent  sway  in  the  districts  which  lay  between 
Judea  and  these  two  great  empires.'*    (Jacobus), 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.^-Verm  1— «i 

Thb  Rationale  op  Faith  in  God. 

The  central  thought  here  is  the  faith  which  Abram  had  in  God,  and  by  which 
he  attained  to  righteousneas.  That  faith  was  not  the  spontaneous  product  of 
his  soul,  but  rather  the  blessed  result  of  God's  gracious  dealings  with  him. 
Faith  is  not  a  special  creation;  it  has  an  ancestry.  It  is  a  living  thing,  and 
derives  its  life  from  other  lives.  The  history  of  Abram  shows  that  our  act  of 
faith  iniplies  certain  previous  advances  towards  us  on  the  part  of  God, 

I.  Fai^  in  Ood  supposes  a  Divine  revelation.  Abram  here  appears  as  a 
prophet,  for  he  was  visited  by  "the  word  of  the  Lord."  The  Lord  revealed  to 
the  patriarch  certain  relations  in  which  He  stood  to  him,  and  His  power  and 
willingness  to  bless  him.  We  can  have  no  relipjious  faith  without  a  Divine 
revelation,  for  faith  must  have  some  sufficient  object  in  which  to  repose.  The 
beginning — the  first  generating  principle  of  all  spiritual  religion — is  "the  Word 
of  the  Lord."  "  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God," 
The  voice  of  Godj  man's  hearkening  to  that  voice,  and  his  belief  thence  arising— 
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these  are  the  links  in  the  golden  chain  of  human  salvation.  God  speaks,  man 
listens,  and  the  heart  believes.  From  the  nature  of  the  Divine  utterance  to 
Abram  we  learn  the  character  of  that  revehition  which  is  able  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  man's  heart,  and  therefore  to  produce  true  faith.  1.  We  must  have  a 
Revelation  of  a  Personal  God,  A  "  word "  must  come  to  us  embodying  a 
thought  of  the  Supreme  Mind.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  feel  the  impressions 
of  some  mysterious  Power  pervading  all  things.  We  can  have  no  true  faith — 
in  the  sense  of  loving  tnist  and  confidence — in  an  universal  Principle  of  Nature, 
or  in  a  Force,  or  in  Law.  Tiiese  abstractions  are  too  remote,  severe,  and  relent- 
less for  the  heart  of  man.  Our  souls  "  cry  out  for  the  Living  God."  2.  That 
revdation.mtisf  exhibit  God  in  loving  relations  to  man.  If  God  had  no  merciful 
designs  towards  man,  no  willingness  to  protect  him  from  evil,  or  to  bestow  good. 
His  revealed  word  could  only  have  the  ef!ect  of  increasing  man's  sense  of  help- 
lessness and  his  misery.  That  Bein^  who  is  to  win  the  loving  trust  and  confi- 
dence of  the  human  heart  must  in  Himself  be  lovable.  Goodness  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  Divine  nature — the  reason  of  the  Divine  name.  Good  and  God 
are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  word.  The  "  word  "  which  came  to  Abram 
brought  him  such  a  message  of  God  as  would  encourage  him  to  exercise  the 
strongest  faith.  Not  only  was  God's  kindness  revealed  to  the  patriarch,  but 
also  His  sufficiency.  Unless  there  is  power  to  perform,  the  mere  disposition  to 
do  good  must  leave  many  evils  untouched ;  but  kindness  allied  witn  might  is 
an  effective  power  of  blessing.  It  was  not  only  as  good,  but  also  as  all-sufiicient, 
that  God  revealed  Himself  to  this  father  of  believers.  (1)  As  able  to  protect 
him  from  all  evil,  Man  in  this  world  is  exposed  to  many  dangers  which  threaten 
his  comfort  and  peace  of  mind — dangers  from  the  malice  of  the  wicked,  from 
natural  evils  which  hurt  the  body,  and  most  of  all  from  those  spiritual  evils, 
which  hurt  the  soul.  While  he  stands  in  dread  of  these  he  cannot  perform  that 
loving  and  cheerful  service  which  should  be  rendered 'to  God,  Fear — in  the 
sense  of  the  dread  of  some  hostile  power — ^paralyses.  If  man  is  to  serve  God 
in  the  willing  obedience  of  love  he  must  be  assured  of  protection  from  all  evil 
Hence  the  Divine  message  to  Abram  was  prefaced  with  the  assuring  words, 
"  Fear  not."  Therefore  Abram  could  hear  with  a  calm  confidence  the  promise, 
*'  I  am  thy  shield."  God  is  a  defence ;  and  from  the  comfort  of  this  tnith  the 
believer  takes  courage  to  perform  his  duty.  This  protection  is  one  of  the  first 
gifts  of  God's  salvatioa,  and  clears  the  ground  for  His  service.  When  we  are 
"  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,"  we  can  "  serve  Him  without  fear, 
in  holiness  and  righteousness  before  Him  all  the  days  of  our  life  "  (St  Luke  i. 
74,  75).  (2)  As  a  sufficient  portion,  Abram  was  not  referred  to  many  sources 
firom  which  he  might  expect  deliverance  and  blessing.  He  was  only  pointed  to 
one  all-sufficient  source.  All  the  good  which  his  soul  could  feel  and  know  was 
summed  up  in  that  one  promise,  "  I  am  thy  exceeding  great  reward  "  (ver.  1). 
He  who  believes  in  God  is  saved  from  the  distressing  perplexity  of  making  up 
the  fund  of  his  soul's  blessedness  out  of  portions  collected  fronj  different  quar- 
ters. There  is  one  fountain  of  good,  for  there  is  one  God.  When  God  is  "  the 
portion  of  our  inheritance,"  we  can  want  nothing.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
Nature  is  the  simplilication  of  duty.  And  it  saves  the  mind  and  soul  from 
distraction  when  we  have  only  to  look  to  one  Divine  source  and  be  blest.  He 
who  possesses  God  has  a  satisfying  reward,  and  can  neither  desire  nor  want  more. 
II.  The  act  of  faith  rests  upon  a  Divine  promise.  To  Abram  the  promise 
was  that  he  should  have  an  heir,  and  that  his  seed  should  be  as  the  number  of 
the  stars  of  heaven  (verses  4,  5).  This  promise  really  contained  the  germ  of  all 
human  salvation ;  but  in  this  simple  and  undeveloped  form  Abram  believed 
it,  and  that  act  is  declared  by  an  inspired  authority  to  be  an  act  of  faith.  At 
a  great  crisis  in  his  life  Abram  cast  himself  entirely  upon  God  and  trusted  His 
word  of  promise ;  and  though  he  could  not  know  what  immense  blessings  wero 
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hidden  in  that  word,  yet  Ids  receiving  it  and  acting  upon  it  was  genuine  faith« 
The  Divine  promise  is  necessary  to  each  act  of  faith.  For — 1.  Faith  is  the 
present  realisation  of  some  aood  which  we  hope  for.  We  rest  that  hope  upon 
the  promise  of  Ood  ;  but  this  is  more  than  hope  to  us,  it  is  a  present  reality. 
Faith  substantiates  the  promises  of  God — ^makes  them  the  solid  and  tix^ 
possessions  of  the  soul.  2.  Without  a  Divine  promise,  faith  becomes  mere 
adventure.  We  may  have  a  general  belief  that  tied  is  good,  but  vaguely  to 
trust  in  that  goodness  is,  in  particular  instances,  of  the  nature  of  an 
experiment,  and  lacks  that  ioyful  confidence  which  belongs  to  an  act  of  faith. 
When  we  desire  some  special  ble&sin<7,  unless  Qod  pledges  His  word  to  give  it 
to  us,  our  prospect  of  obtaining  it  is  but  a  mere  perhaps,  and  lacks  the  solidities 
of  faith.  The  believing  soul  feels  the  sureness  oi  the  word  of  God  and  trusts  it 
without  anxiety  as  to  the  result  When  God  binds  Himself  by  a  promise.  He 
comes  down  to  the  capacity  of  His  creature,  man,  and  makes  faith  possible. 
UL  There  are  difficulties  of  faith  which  Ood  is  ready  to  meet     The 

5romise  which  GK>d  made  to  Abram  became  a  source  of  severe  trial  to  his  mind. 
4me  was  rapidly  passing  with  him — ^he  had  well-nigh  reached  the  confines  of 
his  mortal  day,  ana  the  promise  was  not  only  yet  un^lHlled,  but  more  and  more 
seemed  to  wear  the  look  of  an  impossibility.  He  is  afraid  that  the  promise — 
at  least  in  the  shape  in  which  he  looked  for  it — ^is  only  too  likely  to  fail.  The 
shadow  of  doubt  seems  to  have  touched  his  souL  He  is  bold  enough  to  utter 
his  fears  to  God.  "And  Abram  said,  Lord  God,  what  wilt  Thou  give  me,  seeing 
I  go  childless?"  (verse  2.)  The  one  gift  which  was  necessary  to  make  the 
promise  good  had  been  denied.  Abram  s  reason  and  experience  were  all  against 
nis  faith  ;  and  for  awhile  he  appeared  as  one  who  wishea  to  hold  his  grouna,  but 
did  not  know  how  the  struggle  would  end.  There  are  difficulties  of  faith  which 
may  cause  doubt,  even  in  those  who  have  believed  and  whose  hearts  are,  at 
bottom,  true  to  duty  and  to  God.  1.  Such  difficulties  are  part  qf  our  trial  in 
this  present  state.  Faith  would  not  be  the  vigorous  thing  it  is  unless  it  was 
tried  with  sufficient  severity.  Hardships  and  endurance  only  serve  to  make  it 
more  robust  If  all  was  fully  known,  plain  and  clear,  present  ahd  in  actual 
^[)ssession,  then,  what  religious  men  understand  by  faitn  would  be  impossible. 
Faith  must  seek  its  object  through  darkness  and  disappointment.  It  is  God's 
will^  that  we  should  pass  a  portion  of  our  existence  in  acting  upon  certain 
spiritual  convictions  where  we  cannot  possibly  have  knowledge;  and  it  is  part 
of  our  trial  to  be  obliged  to  trust  even  when  appearances  are  against  us. 
2.  Such  difficulties  need  not  overtask  our  Jaith,  God's  dealings  with  Abram 
show  that  the  trial  of  our  faith,  though  it  mav  be  severe,  is  not  too 
great  for  us,  **  He  knoweth  our  frame — He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust " 
fPsa.  ciii.  14).  Our  Heavenly  Father  meets  his  believing  children  in  their 
difficulty  and  relieves  them.  He  does  this  —(1).  By  not  chiding  them  for 
their  doubts.  Grod  did  not  blame  Abram  because  he  was  weary  of  waiting  for 
the  promise,  and  his  faith  had  begun  to  waver.  He  who  "  upbraideth  not " 
dealt  tenderly  with  his  servant.  Doubt,  when  bold  and  wilful,  is  a  sin ;  but 
when  forced  upon  us  by  the  difficulties  of  our  situation  is  an  infirmity  of  our 
poor  human  nature  which  God  will  readily  pardon.  (2).  By  giving  clearer 
revelations  of  His  wilt  concerning  us.  The  promise  made  to  Abram  that  he 
should  have  a  numerous  seed  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  way 
which  he  had  hoped.  He  had  begun  already  to  think  of  some  other  accom- 
plishment of  that  promise  which  yet  fell  below  what  would  be  his  natural 
expectation.  "  Lo  !  one  bom  in  mine  house  is  mine  heir"  (ver.  3).  But  God 
in  mercy  revealed  His  will  more  clearly,  and  encouraged  His  servant  by  a  more 
definite  promise :  "  This  shall  not  be  thine  heir  ;  but  he  that  shall  come  forth 
out  of  tmne  own  bowels  shall  be  thine  heir  "  (ver.  4).^  Thus  God  supports  our 
failing  fiedth  by  casting  a  cheering  and  revealing  light  upon  His  own  word. 
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(8)  By  Giving  confirmation  of  our  faith,  Abram  had  been  summoned  to  look 
at  the  dust  of  tlie  earth  and  the  sand  of  the  sea  that  he  might  gain  an  idea  of 
his  iinnimerable  seed  (ver.  5).  Now  he  is  bidden  to  look  at  the  starry  hosts  of 
heaven,  that  lie  might  have  a  new  impression  of  his  vast  posterity.  A  new 
direction  given  to  our  thoughts  often  freshens  the  powers  of  the  soul  and 
relieves  us.  Our  light  grows  clearer  and  we  become  more  confirmed  in  our 
convictions  of  the  truth.  The  firmament  would  henceforth  have  a  new  meaning 
for  Abram — the  bright  expression  of  the  covenant  promise.  God  will  confirm 
the  faith  of  those  wlio  are  sincere  so  that  it  shall  rise  above  all  difficulties.  Both 
His  works  and  His  word  will  have  an  ever-increasing  interest  and  significance 
forua 

IV.  Faith  in  God  is  man's  only  righteonsness.  Abram's  faith,  under  this 
encouragement,  rose  into  heroic  vigour.  "  He  believed  in  tlie  Lord  ;  and  He 
counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness."  To  believe  in  the  Lord  signifies  much 
more,  and  makes  lari^er  demands  from  us,  than  merely  to  believe  Him.  We  may 
believe  the  truth  of  God*s  existence  and  nature,  and  of  the  revelation  which 
He  has  given  us,  yet  this  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  assent  of  the  under- 
standing. When  we  say  we  believe  a  man,  we  assent  unto  the  truth  of  his 
statements ;  but  when  we  say  that  we  believe  in  him,  we  rise  to  a  loving  trust 
and  confidence.  We  have  a  delight  in  his  person,  we  have  reliance  and  trust 
in  his  character.  So  it  is  with  our  faith  in  God.  We  are  assured  of  His  word, 
and  we  lovinglv  confide  in  it.  We  are  not  saved  by  an  operation  of  the  intellect 
alone  ;  it  is  the  heart  which  believes.  This  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
true  faith  whatever  be  the  degree  of  light  we  have.  Abram  and  the  patriarchs  had 
not  that  clear  knowledge  of  Christ  and  His  salvation  which  we  possess,  but  they 
trusted  their  all  upon  God's  word  at  some  great  crisis  of  their  lives,  and  were 
thus  accounted  righteous  before  Him.  Faith  is  ever  the  same  though  know- 
ledge varies.  Abram  trusted  in  God  with  the  belief  of  the  heart,  and  this  was 
his  righteousness.  From  his  case,  we  learn — 1.  Ihat  man  has  no  righteousness 
of  and  from  himself  St.  Paul  takes  Abram  as  a  typical  instance  of  the  justi- 
fication of  believers,  and  is  careful  to  show  that  he  had  no  native  righteousness 
which  could  procure  his  acceptance  with  God.  "For  if  Abram  were  justified 
by  works,  he  hath  whereof  to  glory — but  not  before  God"  (Rom.  iv.  2). 
Sin  has  made  man  altogether  helpless  in  the  matter  of  his  salvation.  2.  AJan 
cannot  attain  righteousness  by  obedience  to  the  works  of  ths  law.  This  would 
require  that  our  obedience  should  be  perfect  both  in  kind  and  degree,  and 
this  it  is  impossible  for  fallen  man  to  render.  If  we  regard  our  obedience  as  the 
ground  of  a  daim  upon  God,  we  shall  find  that  His  justice  can  look  at  nothing 
but  what  is  perfect  and  entire.  In  the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation,  God  regards  the 
perfect  rightecmsness  of  Christ  and  accepts  those  who  believe  in  Him.  Salvation 
is  not  the  wages  of  work,  hut  the  gift  of  God.  3.  5Jan  can  only  possess  righteous- 
ness by  the  gracious  act  of  God,  By  nature  he  has  it  not,  nor  can  he  win  it. 
Therefore  he  can  only  have  it  by  Divine  favour.  Even  faith  is  not  the 
meritorious  cause  of  justification,  having  no  more  efficacy  in  itself  for  this  end 
than  any  other  act  of  the  soul.  The  very  nature  of  faith  is  to  look  beyond 
itself  Faith  is  but  the  instrument  which  grasps  the  promises  of  God,  and  even 
that  instrument  is  of  Divine  workmanship.  God  must  have  all  the  glory  in  the 
salvation  of  man. 


8UQ6EST1VE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  YERSB8. 

Verse  1.  The  Lord  manifested  Him-  Bible  contains  the  formed  thoughts  of 

self  to  His  servant  Abram>-as  He  has  the  Divine  mind. 
to  the  human  race — by  speech.    The        It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
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attain  to  any  knowledge  of  God,  suffi- 
ciently full  and  clear,  unless  He  reveals 
Himself.  No  being  can  know  any  other 
being  by  study  alone.  Observation 
and  reflection  will  give  us  some  infor- 
mation concerning  another,  but  we 
know  very  little  of  him  until  he 
declares  himself.  Our  knowledge  of 
our  fellow-creatures  would  be  scanty 
and  uncertain  without  the  ai<l  of  some 
revelation  of  man  to  man.  How  much 
more  necessary  it  is  that  God  should 
declare  Himself! 

There  are  four  ways  in  which  we 
may  have  knowledge  of  God.  1.  By 
observation.  2.  By  reflection.  3.  By 
revelation.  4.  By  faitL  It  is  only 
by  the  last  two  that  we  can  obtain 
that  sure  knowledge  of  God  upon 
which  the  soul  can  rest. 

The  "word  of  the  Iiord**  came  to 
Abram  with  a  view  that  it  might  after- 
wards be  embodied  in  a  life.  Such 
communication  had  reference  to  the 
promised  seed  in  which  God,  who  once 
spake  to  our  fathers  by  prophets, 
snould  speak  by  a  tion. 

If  God  had  never  spoken  to  man 
the  fact  would  be  so  strange  and  con- 
trary to  rational  expectation  that  it 
ought  to  be  accounted  for. 

Abram  had  reason  to  fear.  1.  His 
enemies,  though  subdued  for  a  time, 
mi^ht  recover  their  strength  and  seek 
to  be  revenged  upon  him.  2.  He  was 
still  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
the  people  might  combine  against  him 
as  an  intruder.  3.  He  probably  felt 
that  despondency  which  follows  upon 
the  excitement  of  great  enterprises. 
4.  The  promise  seemed  further  from 
accomplishment  than  ever,  at  least  in 
that  form  in  which  he  expected  it. 

God's  children  are  first  invited  to 
cast  their  burdeu  upon  Him,  and  thus 
thw  are  set  free  for  His  service. 

This  first  prophecy,  beginning  to 
unfold  the  peculiar  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  CSiurch,  may  be  regarded 
as  in  some  sort  parallel  to  that  last 
Bevelation  of  John  the  Divine.  ^  It 
is  not,  therefore,  altogether  a  fanciful 
analogy  which  would  connect  the  day 
here  spent  by  Abram  with  that  on 
which  John  records  that  he  was  in  the 


spirit.  1.  In  eith^  case  the  interview 
begins  with  the  same  gracious  words  of 
encouragement  addressed  personally  to 
the  prophet.  "  Pear  not,  says  **  One 
like  unto  the  Son  of  Man"  to  the 
Apostle  (Rev.  i.  17).  2.  We  may 
suppose  that  Abram,  uke  John,  **  heard 
behind  him  a  great  voice  as  of  a  trum- 
pet," and  turning  saw  a  glorious  person, 
and,  seeing  him,  "  fell  at  his  feet  as 
dead"  (Rev.  i  10-17).  The  Lord 
found  it  necessary  to  say  to  him,  as  to 
John,  "  Fear  not."  3.  The  argument 
suggested  for  the  removal  of  this  fear 
is  the  same  in  both  instances,  being 
simply  the  gracious  manner  in  which 
the  person  speaking  discovers  himself, 
and  makes  himself  known.  ''  It  is  I" 
—"thy  shield  and  exceeding  great 
reward."  "It  is  I,  the  first  and  the  last, 
the  Living  One."  4.  In  both  cases  there 
is  an  appeal  to  the  past.  "  I  am  thy 
shield. '  There  is  surely  here  a  refer- 
ence to  the  battle  and  victory.  Dost 
thou  not  know  me,  Abram  ?  It  was  I 
who  shielded  thee  in  the  battle,  and 
rewarded  thee  in  the  victory.  Didst 
thou  not  forego  all  other  recompense 
for  me?  And  have  not  I  been  thy 
reward?  Even  so  the  risen  Saviour 
reminds  His  servant  John  of  a  deadlier 
fight  and  a  more  illustrious  triumph 
(Rev.  I  \%).—{Gandlish), 

Nothing  less  than  a  Living,  Personal 
God  can  satisfy  our  souls,  or  allay  our 
fears,  as  we  look  out  upon  the  dread 
realities  around  u& 

/  am  thy  shield.  See  a  like  promise 
to  all  believers  (Psa.  cxv.  9-11).  The 
shield  is  betwixt  the  body  and  the 
thrust;  so  is  God  betwixt  His  and 
harm.  He  beareth  them  as  on  eagle's 
wings  "  (Deut.  xxxiL  1 1).  The  eagle 
fleeth  with  her  young  on  her  back; 
tliere  is  no  shooting  them  but  through 
her  body.  No  evil  can  befall  the 
saints  but  through  God. — {Trapp,) 

When  God  is  ours  we  have  aU  that 
is  sufficient  for  defence  and  reward. 
This  promise  involves  eternal  life  ;  for 
men  who  are  brought  into  such  per- 
sonal relations  with  God  can  never  die. 

1.  I,  Jehovah,  the  self-existent,  the 
Author  of  existence,  the  Performer  of 
promise,  the  Manifester  of  Myself  to 
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man,  and  not  any  creature  however 
exalted.  This  was  somctliing  beyond 
a  seed,  or  a  land,  or  any  temporal 
thing.  The  Creator  infinitely  transcends 
the  creatnre.  The  mind  of  Abram  is 
here  lifted  np  to  the  spiritual  and 
eternal.  (1)  Thy  shield.  (2)  Thy 
exceeding  great  reward.  Abram  has 
two  fears,  the  presence  of  evil  and  the 
absence  of  good.  Experience  and 
conscience  had  begun  to  teach  him 
that  both  of  these  were  justly  his 
doom.  But  Jehovah  has  chosen  him, 
and  here  engages  Himself  to  stand 
between  him  and  all  harm,  and  Him- 
self to  be  to  him  all  good.  With  such 
a  shield  from  all  evil,  and  such  a  source 
of  all  goody  he  need  not  be  afraid. 
The  Lord,  we  see,  begins,  as  usual,  with 
the  immediate  and  the  tangible ;  but 
He  propounds  a  principle  that  reaches 
to  the  eternal  and  the  spiritual  We 
have  here  the  opening  ^erm  of  "  the 
Lord  our  ricjhteonsness,'  redeeming  us 
on  the  one  hand  from  the  sentence  of 
death,  and  on  the  other  to  a  title  to 
eternal  life, — {Murphy). 

Y&t.  2.  It  IB  allowable  to  saints  to 
speak  their  perplexities  to  God,  and  to 
consult  Him  regarding  their  future. 

Faith  mav  l^  sorely  tried,  still  the 
soul  may  hold  its  ground  if  it  does  not 
desnair  of  God. 

The  pious  complaint  of  human  weak- 
ness b^are  God,  roust  be  distinguished 
from  the  impious  murmurs  against 
God  (Ex.  V.  22  :  xxxiiL  12-15  ;  Numb, 
xi.  11,  21  ;  Josh.  vii.  7). 

There  is  a  freedom  from  exagger- 
ation in  the  pictures  of  God's  saints 
which  we  have  in  the  Bible.  Abram 
shows  himself  to  be  thoroughly  human 
in  these  words  of  complaint  He  was 
no  fanatic  or  enthusiast.  His  faith 
was  no  easy  virtue,  but  one  to  which 
he  attained  with  difficulty. 

Sacred  history  shows  ns  that  God's 
saints,  in  all  ages,  have  experienced 
many  difficulties  in  accenting  and  rely- 
ing upon  His  truth.  Tnus  they  were 
not  credulous,  and  this  fact  tends  to 
•trengtheu  our  belief  in  the  truth  of 
Divine  revelation. 

Thus  Abram  opens  his  whole  heart 
tl2 


to  Ood.  He  has  no  reserve,  and  no 
guile ;  he  does  not  keep  silence  when 
his  sorrow  is  stirred — painfully  or  sul- 
lenly musing  when  the  fire  burns  (Psa. 
xxxix.).  lie  does  not  dissemble  or 
disguise  his  anxious  doubts  and  fears. 
He  may  be  obliged  to  restrain  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  weak  or  the 
wicked  among  his  fellow-men,  who 
might  have  no  sympathy  with  his  in- 
firmity; but  before  his  God  he  may 
lay  bare  his  inmost  soul,  and  make  aU 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  known.  And 
even  if  they  be  thoughts  of  unbelief, 
and  feelings  bordering  upon  sin — the 
suggestions  of  sense  and  sight  con- 
tending against  faith — the  groanings 
of  the  flesh  lusting  against  the  spirit ; 
better  far  that  they  be  spread  fairly 
out  in  the  gracious  eye  of  the  blessed 
Lord,  than  that  they  be  nursed  and 
pent  up  in  his  own  bosom,  under  the 
cover  of  a  cold  formality,  or  in  the 
trembling  obsequiousness  of  super- 
stitious bondage. — ifiandlUh.) 

Vers.  8,  4.  I  have  no  seed,  no  fruit: 
as  yet  my  only  heir  is  this  steward 
born  in  my  house,  "this  Eliezer  of 
Damascus."  Sliall  he,  this  spirit  of 
bondage,  be  the  seed  ?  Can  tliis  be 
the  promised  blessing.  Surely  there 
must  be  something  better  ?  So  argues 
faith,  even  in  its  depression  ;  and  the 
Lord  at  once  answers  that  this  steward, 
this  spirit  of  bondage,  is  not  the 
promised  seed:  "This  shall  not  be 
thine  heir;  but  he  that  shall  come 
forth  out  of  thine  own  bowels,  he 
shall  be  thine  heir."  Precious  words, 
but  no  less  a  trial  to  the  spirit  of  faith, 
which  against  hope  believes  in  hope. 
^(Jukes:  *^2yp€8  of  Genesis**) 

In  the  time  of  the  greatest  aepres- 
sion  of  our  soul  we  are  often  nearest  to 
the  attainment  of  the  promises,  as  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  night  is  that 
which  precedes  the  dawn. 

God  was  straigiit  at  hand  to  help 
Abram 's  infirmity,  and  to  raise  up  his 
faith  that  began  to  flag  and  hang  the 
wing,  as  the  best  faith  will,  if  long  put 
to  it^flrappj 

Qod  speal^  to  the  very  point  of  our 
fears,  and  makes  known  Uis  will  more 
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clearly  to  all  who  patiently  wait  for 
Him. 

We  can  safely  leave  to  God  the 
manner  in  which  He  shall  fulfil  His 
word.  If  we  only  have  faith  in  Him 
the  event  will  prove  to  us  that  His 
promise  fails  not 

Verse  5.  The  worship  of  the  stars, 
which  was  ono  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
idolatry,  is  here  virtually  forbidden. 
Gk)d  Himself  points  them  out  as  His 
works^  and  is  therefore  distinct  from 
them  as  He  is  from  all  nature.  They 
may  confirm  and  illustrate  God's  word, 
but  they  are  not  Himself 

The  stars  teach  us  much  concerning 
God.  1.  His  wisdom  and  skill.  2.  His 
power.  8.  His  constancy  and  faithful- 
ness. 4.  His  righteousness — by  the 
order  and  accuracy  of  their  movements. 
6.  The  deep  peace  in  which  He  dwells, 
and  which  He  gives  to  all  believing 
souls.  6.  The  glory  which  surrounds 
God,  and  which  shall  distinguish  the 
eternal  reward  of  His  people  (Psa.  xix., 
Dan.  xii.  8). 

The  promises  of  God,  like  the 
heavens,  contain  one  depth  after 
another,  and  issue  in  such  glorious 
things  as  pass  man's  knowledge. 

As  God  had  commanded  him  to  view 
the  land,  and  see  in  its  dust  the 
emblem  of  the  multitude  that  would 
spring  from  him  ;  so  now,  with  a  sub- 
lime simplicity  of  practical  illustration. 
He  brings  him  forth  to  contemplate 
the  stars,  and  challenges  him  to  tell 
their  number,  if  he  can,  adding.  So 
shall  thy  seed  be.  He  that  made  all 
these  out  of  nothing  by  the  word  of 
His  power,  is  able  to  fulfil  His  pro- 
mises, and  multiply  the  seed  of  Abram 
and  SaraL  Here  we  perceive  the 
vision  does  not  interfere  with  the 
notice  of  the  sensible  world,  so  far  as 
is  necessary  (Dan.  x.  7 ;  John  xii.  29). 
(Murphy.) 

The  large  terms  of  this  promise  point 
to  something  more  than  the  natural 
seed,  even  to  the  innumerable  hosts  of 
those  who  are  of  faith,  and  are  there- 
fore "blessed  with  faithful  Abram." 
In  the  numberless  stars  we  have  a 
picture  of  the  triumphs  of  redemption. 

Seest  thou  these  hosts  of  heaven  ? 


Canst  thou  reckon  themt  No.  But 
He  who  speaks  unto  thee,  can.  He 
can  count  them.  He  telleth  the  num- 
ber of  the  stars ;  He  calleth  them  all 
by  their  names,  and  to  thee  He  saith, 
"  So  shall  thy  seed  be."  Here  is  the 
perfection  of  science— the  highest  suh- 
limity  of  the  most  sublime  of  all  the 
sciences — the  most  glorious  lesson  in 
astronomy  the  world  ever  learned.  In 
the  still  and  solemn  silence  of  earth's 
unbroken  slumber — under  the  deep 
azure  arch  of  heaven — not  a  breath 
stirring — ^not  a  cloud  passing — then 
and  there,  to  stand  alone  with  God, 
to  stand  with  open  eye  aud  behold  His 
works,  to  stand  with  open  ear  and  hear 
His  word — His  word  to  thee  I  These 
stars,  canst  thou  number  them  ?  Look 
now  towards  heaven  and  tell  them ; 
these  all,  I  ordained,  and  even  such  a 
seed  have  1  ordained  to  Abram.  Such 
a  lesson  might  Chaldean  sage  or  simple 
peasant  learn  of  old;  and  such  far 
more  may  be  the  lesson  now,  as  science 
reveals  her  mjrriads  of  new  worlds,  and 
threads  among  them  her  lofty  and 
mysterious  way,  till  the  aching  sight 
begins  to  fail,  and  the  imagination 
itself  to  reeL—fOandlish). 

Abram  had  good  reason  ever  after- 
wards to  remember  God,  when  he  looked 
upon  the  starry  heavena  It  is  well  for 
our  comfort  and  the  strengthening  of 
our  faith,  when  the  sight  of  God*s 
works  brings  home  some  of  His  promises 
to  us.  The  works  of  God  have  for  us 
those  lessons  of  spiritual  truth  which 
we  bring  to  them.  The  more  dealings 
we  have  with  God,  the  more  do  they 
speak  to  us  of  Him. 

It  is  a  conjecture  besides  the  scope 
of  the  Scripture,  though  harmless,  that 
by  the  dust  should  be  signified  Abram's 
natural  seed,  which  are  earthy,  and  by 
the  stars,  his  spiritual  seed,  which  are 
heavenly :  for  the  scope  of  both  signals 
is  to  answer  Abram's  doubts  about  his 
solitariness,  that  he  bad  no  child,  and 
this  God  doth  by  the  promise  of  a 
numberless  seed  unto  him — as  the  dust, 
or  as  the  stars. — (Hughes.) 

Verse  6.  Never  till  this  time  had 
Abram  exercised  that  true  and  simple 
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faith  which  rests  solel}'  upon  the 
promise  of  6«»d,  and  stajifgera  not 
though  there  be  no  present  perfor- 
mance, and  sense  can  discover  no  way 
out  of  the  natural  difficulties  which 
seem  to  make  the  accomplislnnent  of 
the  promise  impossible.  Abram  had 
sufficient  religious  principle  to  obey 
God's  command  in  going  to  the  land 
which  He  would  show  him ;  and  the 
promise  that  God  would  make  of  him 
a  great  nati(m  had  awakened  a  certain 
expectation  in  his  breast ;  but  some 
new  experience  of  difficulties,  and  of 
God's  dealings  with  him,  were  necessary 
to  ripen  this  into  faith.  When  every- 
thing like  expectation  must  have  been 
dead,  then  faith  sprang  up  within  his 
soul — the  principle  of  a  new  life. 

Faith  in  God  is  the  soul's  victory 
over  the  difficulties — 1  Of  absence. 
The  things  believed  in  are  far  removed 
from  sight.  2.  Of  the  non-fulfilment 
of  promises.  They  are  still  future — 
beyond  and  above  us.  3.  Of  seeming 
impossibilities.  Sense  declares  against 
the  reality  of  the  objects  of  our  faith. 

There  can  be  no  true  faith  unless 
the  soul  is  reduced  to  that  simplicity 
in  which  it  looks  only  to  the  promise  oj 
God,  The  believer  cannot  stand  upright 
unless  his  eye  is  fixed  in  one  direction. 
He  is  like  a  man  on  a  great  height  who 
must  look  up,  and  not  down,  tar  that 
would  bring  giddiness,  which  would  be 
his  destruction. 

From  first  to  last  Abram  believed 
in  the  Lord,  and  through  his  faith 
alone,  the  righteousness  in  which  he 
believed  being  imputed  to  him,  he 
was  accepted  as  righteous.  But,  gene- 
rally, he  was  called  simultaiieouslv 
to  believe  and  to  act ;  his  faith 
and  his  obedience  were,  as  it  were, 
combined  and  mixed  up  together,  and, 
even  to  himself,  the  warrant  of  his 
peace  and  hope  might  not  always  be 
quite  clear.  It  was  fitting,  therefore, 
that  once,  at  least,he  should  be  brought 
into  a  position  in  which  all  ambiguity 
must  necessarily  be  cleared  away,  and 
the  simple  and  glorious  truth  be  made 
plain  and  palpable  to  his  soul.  Such 
an  era  such  a  crisis,  was  this  precious 
night  on  which  be  stood  alone  with 
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God  under  the  azure  sky — with  no 
possible  condition  to  fulfil,  and  no  work 
at  all  to  do.  God  speaks — Abram 
believes — ^and  all  is  settled,  and  all  is 
sure.  — (CandlisA). 

The  time  when  fetith  flames  high  is 
the  time  when  we  are  shut  up  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  God  simply  at  His 
word. 

The  soul  can  only  find  rest  when 
we  trust  in  God's  promise,  not  asking 
how  it  may  be  accomplished,  or  per- 
plexing ourselves  with  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  sense  and  faith.. 

The  Lord  brought  the  «ai9M  promises 
before  Abram,  though  in  an  expanded 
form.  Thus  faith  has  been  kept  alive 
in  the  Church  through  all  ages,  not  by 
turning  it  into  sight  bv  means  of  ac- 
complishment but  by  the  re-assertion 
of  old  truths.  In  the  proojress  of  reve- 
lation we  have  but  added  light  upon 
God's  merciful  will  towards  mankind. 

A  nd  He  counted  it  him  for  righteous- 
nes3>  1.  From  this  we  learn,  impli- 
citly,  that  Abram  had  no  rigiiteousness. 
And  if  he  had  not,  no  man  had.  We 
have  seen  enough  of  Abram  to  know 
this  on  other  grounds.  And  here  the 
universal  fact  of  man's  depravity  comes 
out  into  incidental  notice,  as  a  thing 
usually  taken  for  granted  in  the  words 
of  God.  2.  Righteousness  is  here  im- 
puted to  Abram.  Hence  mercy  and 
grace  are  extended  to  him  ;  mercy 
taking  effect  in  the  pardon  of  his  sin, 
and  grace  in  bestowing  the  rewards  of 
righteousnesa  (1).  It  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  righteousness.  If  it  were 
actual  righteousness,  it  could  not  be 
counted  as  such.  But  believing  God, 
who  promises  blessings  to  the  unde- 
serving, is  essentially  different  from 
obeying  God,  who  guarantees  blessings 
to  the  deserving.  Hence  it  has  a 
negative  titneas  to  be  counted  for  what 
it  is  not.  (2).  It  is  to  trust  in  Him 
who  engages  to  bless  in  a  holy  and 
lawful  way.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the 
sinner  which  brings  him  into  con- 
formity with  the  law  through  another 
who  undertakes  to  satisfy  its  demands, 
and  secure  its  rewards  for  him.  Thus 
it  is  the  only  thing  in  the  sinner 
which,  while  it  is  not  righteousuesSy 
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has  yet  a  claim  to  be  connted  for  such, 
because  it  brings  bim  into  union  with 
one  who  is  just  and  having  salvation. 
{Murphy.) 

Here  first,  the  full  importance  of 
faith  comes  into  view.  Here  also,  first, 
the  reckoning  of  righteousness  corres- 
ponding therewith.  From  this  point 
onward,  both  fundamental  thoughts 
run  through  the  Holy  Scripture. 
(Rom.  iv.,  James  ii.)  The  future  of 
the  Evengelical  Church  was  prepared 
on  that  night.  It  was  the  one  peculiar 
blooming  hour  of  all  salvation  by  faith. 
But  we  must  not,  therefore,  so  weaken 
and  lower  the  ide*  of  righteousness, 
that  we  should  explain  it  as  equivalent 
with  integrity,  or  in  simil^  ways. 
Kighteousness  is  the  guiltless  position 
or  standing  in  the  forum  of  right,  of 
justice.  The  forum  in  which  Abram 
stands  here,  is  the  forum  of  the  inward 
life  before  God.  In  this  he  was,  on 
the  ground  of  his  faith,  declared 
righteous,  through  the  word  and  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Hence,  we  read  here, 
also,  first  of  his  peace  (ver.  15). — 
(Lange,) 

Here  we  learn  the  high  antiquity 
of  Evangelical  faith,  for  the  principle 
o/Jaith  is  the  same,  whatever  be  the 
objects  which  God  promises — land,  a 
numerous  seed,  or  any  other  blessing. 
God's  promise  will  enlarge  its  meaning. 
Every  other  good  will  flow  from  it  as 
the  believer  advances  in  the  capacity 
to  receive  and  enjoy.  In  the  light  of 
an  advanced  revelation,  we  find  that 
a  land  involves  a  better  land,  a  seed  a 
nobler  seed,  a  temporal  an  eternal 
good.  Thus  God  is  ever  leading  His 
people  on  to  greater  and  better  things 
which  He  has  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him. 

So  ends  the  trial  through  the  word, 
while  out  of  the  trial  faith  reaps  fresh 
blessing,  even  righteousness.  Faith 
takes  God  to  be  God,  and  thus  honours 
Him  far  more  than  by  many  works. 
And  therefore  God  honours  faith, 
"  counting  it  for  righteousness,"  more 
precious  to  Him  than  gold,  yea,  than 
much  fine  gold.  Surely  in  a  world 
where  nearly  all  doubt  God,  the  sight 
of  a  poor  baireu  creature  in  utter  hdp- 


lessness  resting  on  God's  promise  must 
be  a  spectacle  even  to  heavenly  hosts. 
Even  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to  and 
fro  through  the  whole  earth  seeking  it, 
and  where  He  finds  it  He  makes  Him- 
self strong  in  behalf  of  it. — (Jukes: 
"  "fvpes  of  Genesis,") 

Though  Abram  believed  God  when 
He  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  yet  his 
faith  in  that  instance  is  not  mentioned 
in  connection  with  his  justification. 
Nor  does  St.  Paul  argue  that  doctrine 
from  it,  or  hold  it  up  as  an  example  of 
justifying  faith.  The  instance  of  his 
faith  which  was  selected  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  model  for  believing  unto 
justification  was  that  only  in  which 
there  was  an  immediate  respect  had  to 
the  person  oj  the  Messiah.  The  ex- 
amples of  faith  referred  to  in  Romans 
and  Galatians  are  taken  from  his  be- 
lieving the  promises  relative  to  his 
seed;  in  which  seed,  as  the  Apostle 
observes,  Christ  was  included  (Rom. 
iy.  11;  Gal.  iii  16).  Though  Chris- 
tians may  believe  in  God  with  respect 
to  the  common  concerns  of  this  life, 
and  such  faith  may  show  that  they  are 
in  a  justified  state ;  yet  this  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  the  faith  by  which 
they  are  justified,  which  invariably 
has  respect  to  the  person  and  work  of 
(hriH,  It  is  through  faith  in  His 
Hood  that  they  obtain  remission  of 
Bins.  He  is  just,  and  the  justifier  of 
him  that  believeth  in  Jesus. — f  ttUler.) 

Faith  is  not — 1.  The  moving  cause 
of  justification,  which  is  the  Divine 
love,  mercy,  or  grace ;  and  hence  we 
are  said  to  be  justified  by  grace  (Rom. 
iii.  24 ;  Titus  iii.  4-7V  2.  Nor  the 
meritorious  cause,  which  is  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christ  (Rom.  iii.  24,  25 ;  Isa. 
liii,  11 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21).  Hence  we  are 
said  to  be  justified  by  Christ  (Gal.  ii.  17). 
3.  Nor  the  efficient  cause.  This  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Titus  iii.  7).  4.  Nor  the 
instrumental  cause  on  the  part  of  God, 
This  is  His  Word,  His  declarations  and 
promises  respecting  our  pardon  (John 
ZY.  3).  5.  But  it  is  the  instrumental 
cause  on  our  part.  This  is  faith  in 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah, 
the  Saviour — able  and  willing  to  save 
(John  iii  16-18 ;  Gal.  ii  16).    This 
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impHe8---(l).    That  we  come  to  Him  (4.)    That  we  trust  in  God's  mercy 

(John  vi.  37  ;  vii.  37  ;   Matt.  xi.   28).  and  promises  through  Christ  (Rom.  iv. 

(2.)    That  we  trust  in  Him,  as  deli-  17-23).     Thus,  in  different  senses,  we 

vered  for  our  offences  (Rom.  iv.  25) —  are  justified — by  grace,  by  Christ,  by 

trust  in  His  blood  ( Kom.  iii.  25).     (3.)  the  Spirit,  by  the  Word,  by  feith. 
That  we  receive  Him  (John  i.  12). 


MAIN  EOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAORAPH^Vmm  7— iL 

The  (Tokfirmatiok  of  Faith. 

Abram  had  now  that  faith  by  which  he  was  regarded  righteous  in  the  sight 
of  God.  But  faith  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  spiritual  life,  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  life,  is  a  season  of  weakness.  Therefore  it  must  be  strengthened 
and  encouraged  and  brought  into  further  development.  God  graciously  con- 
finned  the  faith  of  His  servant,  so  that  he  might  have  entire  confidence  in  His 
ability  to  accomplish  the  word  of  promise.  He  who  gives  spiritual  life  to 
the  soul  is  ready  to  give  it  more  abundantly.  We  may  learn  from  the  instance 
of  Abram  how,  when  once  we  have  faith,  we  may  reasonably  look  to  God  for 
the  further  assurance  of  it.  How  was  Abram's  faith  confirmed  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  will  be  a  guide  and  comfort  to  believers  in  all  ages. 

I'  Eaith  is  confirmed  by  the  remembrance  of  God's  past  dealings  The  soul 
that  has  believed  has  already  passed  through  some  stages  of  spiritual  history  in 
all  which  the  Divine  goodness  and  leading  were  manifest.  When  faith  wavers, 
or  its  life  is  in  danger  of  growing  feeble,  it  is  well  for  us  to  review  the  past  and 
to  remember  what  God  has  been  to  u&  We  may  use  memory  to  stimulate  both 
faith  and  hope.  This  was  the  use  the  Psalmist  made  of  the  past  mercies  of 
God  :  '*  Because  thou  hast  been  my  help,  therefore  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings 
I  rejoice  "  (Psa.  Ixiii.  7).  The  several  parts  of  this  act  of  remembrance  may 
be  gathered  from  God's  dealings  with  Abram  in  this  solemn  transaction.  1. 
We  should  call  to  mind  what  God  is.  Abram  was  reminded  of  the  majesty, 
the  glory,  and  unchangeable  nature  of  that  Being  with  whom  he  had  to  do. 
The  Lord  announced  His  own  awful  name,  "  I  am  Jehovah  "  (ver.  7).  God's 
name  is  Himself,  and  could  we  learn  and  know  the  mysterious  secret  of 
it,  we  should  see  an  end  to  all  onr  soul's  fears.  God  is  the  All-suflicient 
One,  and  if  we  but  know  that,  we  need  want  no  more.  But  such  is  the 
frailty  of  our  nature  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  ever  reminding  our- 
selves of  fundamental  truths.  If  the  life  of  faith  is  to  be  maintained,  the 
soul  must  fi*equently  cast  itself  upon  God.  In  the  presence  of  His  power  and 
unchangeable  purpose  of  goodness,  we  can  have  no  fear  that  His  promise  shall 
fail.  2.  We  should  consider  the  steps  by  which  we  have  arrived  at  what  we  are 
already,  Abram,  now,  for  several  years  was  conscious  of  God's  dealings  with 
him.  He  had  ordered  his  life  by  (jod's  direction.  He  had  experienced  many 
proofs  of  His  favour,  and  of  His  power  to  deliver  in  the  time  of  danger.  The 
Lord  reminded  him  of  these  things.  "  I  am  Jehovah,  that  brought  thee  out  of 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  (ver.  1\  That  journey  was  long,  leading  through  various 
prospects,  and  through  paths  of  chequered  experience;  but  God  was  with  1dm 
and  led  him  on.  Abram  may  now  confirm  his  faith  by  looking  at  the  steps 
which  God  had  already  taken  to  secure  to  him  the  land  of  promise.  Part  of  the 
Divine  plan  had  been  already  accomplished,  for  God  brought  him  out  of  Ur  that 
he  might  give  him  possession  of  Canaan.  This  was  surely  enough.  Will  God 
now  falter  or  fail  in  the  midst  of  His  work,  and  not  go  on  unto  the  end  ?  The 
believer  can  look  back  upon  all  that  God  has  done,  and  upon  all  the  way  by 
which  be  has  been  led,  and  take  courage.  8.  We  should  keep  that  purpose  qfQod 
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b^oreus  in  reference  to  which  we  first  exercised  our  faith,  **  I  am  the  Lord 
tliat  brought  thoe  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  give  thee  this  land  to  inherit  it" 
(ver.  7).  Abram's  attention  is  called  to  the  purpose  which  God  intended  for 
him  from  the  veir  first.  God  had  promised  him  the  land,  and  on  that  word  lie 
had  ventured  to  hope  and  trust.  AH  Gk)d's  dealings  were  tending  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise.  "  I  called  thee,  and  promised  to  bless  thee ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  darkness  of  the  troubled  scene  now  to  be  set  before  thee, 
it  is  thy  privilege  still  to  know  that  He  who  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  to  inherit 
this  knd  is  '  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever '  "  {CandlishY  All  God's 
dealings  with  believers  now  tend  to  the  working  out  of  His  original  purpose 
concerning  them,  which  is  to  unite  tliero  to  Himself  and  bring  tnem  to  glory. 
If  we  remember  what  is  the  end  of  our  high  calling  of  God,  we  have  no  cause  to 
fear.  We  have  no  need  to  be  discouraged  because  of  the  way.  Our  faith,  like 
that  of  Abram,  rests  upon  the  promise  of  God  that  He  hath  provided  for  us  a 
better  place. 

n.  Faith  is  confirmed  by  covenant.  The  Lord  had  entered  into  covenant 
with  Adam  and  with  Noah,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  He  makes  a  covenan 
with  Abram.  The  patriarch  needed  encouragement.  He  was  not  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  the  land  which  was  promised,  and  the  disclosures  of  the  future  of  his 
race,  which  were  shortly  to  oe  submitted  to  him,  were  not  altogether  cheering. 
A  covenant  is  granted,  not  that  God  requires  it  for  Himself,  but  for  our  sakes. 
We  require  the  definite  word,  and  that  it  should  be  confirmed  by  some  act 
God  thus  makes  agreement  with  man,  and  ties  Himself  down  to  conditiona 
Consider  the  exact  place  which  this  covenant  held  in  the  spiritual  history  of 
Abram.  1.  It  was  a  token  and  pledge  of  God^s  promises,  not  a  concession  to 
unbelief.  Abram  desires  that  his  faith  should  be  confirmed  by  some  sign  or 
token.  "And  he  said,  Lord  God,  whereby  shall  I  know  that  J  shall  inherit  it?" 
(verse  8).  This  request  was  made  after  he  had  exercised  genuine  faith,  and 
had  been  accounted  righteous  and  accepted  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  was  not 
the  demand  of  doubt  or  of  unbelief,  made  in  the  spirit  of  an  evil  and 
adulterous  generation  which  seeked  after  a  sign.  To  require  a^  sign  before 
believing,  and  as  a  necessary  condition  of  that  act,  is  a  sin.  It  is  presuming 
to  dictate  to  God,  as  if  we  had  made  up  our  minds  not  to  agree  to  His 
terms  until  we  heard  them,  or  until  He  should  come  round  to  ours.  But 
when  we  first  rest  our  faith  upon  God's  bare  word,  we  then  may  humbly  hope 
for  some  token  and  pledge  of  His  promisea  That  living  thing  called  faith  yet  needs 
an  atmosphere  constantly  renewed,  fresh  and  invigorating.  The^  fitting  frame 
of  mind  for  every  child  of  God  is,  "  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief." 
So  it  was  with  Abram.  He  believed,  and  had  acceptance  and  peace ;  but 
the  future  was  dark  and  he  was  compassed  about  with  infirmity.  "  Whereby 
shall  I  know  that  I  shall  inherit  the  land  ?"  2.  Jt  was  a  covenant  made  by  sacrifice 
(verses  9,  10).  In  evei^  covenant,  some  token  or  sign  must  be  given  as  a 
common  point  of  meeting  for  God  and  man.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Noah 
there  was  a  sign  or  token,  but  this  is  the  fii^t  time  in  which  God  prepares 
for  a  covenant  with  man  with  all  the  formality  of  a  sacrificial  transaction. 
This  shows  that  the  gospel  idea  had  now  reached  a  farther  stage  of  develop- 
ment. This  transaction  pointed  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Abram  s  sacrifice  was 
to  consist  of  animals  of  three  years  old,  which  was  the  time  of  full  vigour. 
They  were  to  be  unblemished,  and  of  the  best.  Such  was  "the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  He  was  cut  off  in  the  time  of  his  full 
strength*  He  was  holy,  and  without  spot.  He  was  the  flower  and  perfection 
of  the  race — the  new  and  better  beginning  of  humanity.  In  the  tokens  of 
this  covenant  there  are  two  principles  recognised,  as  bearing  upon  the  great 
sacrifice  for  sin.  (1.)  That  life  comes  through  death,  lliese  animals  were  ^ain, 
as  plainly  to  set  forth  that  death  is  the  consequence  of  sin.     It  is  also  the 
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means  of  life,  for  (Jod's  covenants  convey  the  %\it%  of  mercy  and  salvation. 
Through  the  death  of  God's  Great  Sacrifice  we  have  life.  In  human  experience 
we  have  some  imperfect  analogies  to  tliis.  The  sufferings,  and  even  the  death 
of  men,  are  often  the  hard  conditions  securing  the  good  of  the  rac^.  The  death 
of  the  mother  is  often  the  life  of  the  child.  Deatli  for  death  is  the  stern 
requirement  of  our  salvation,  but  He  who  saved  us  had  strength  beyond  the 
power  of  death,  and  rose  again  for  our  justification.  He  brought  life  from 
the  dead.  (2.)  That  this  sacrifice  pointed  to  a  greater  whose  intent  was  to 
bring  man  into  union  with  God',  The  animals  were  divided,  according  to  the 
custom  in  such  solemnities  (verse  10).  The  parties  were  to  pass  together 
between  the  parts  of  the  sacrifice,  as  denoting  that  they  were  thus  at  one. 
"  The  unity  laid  down  in  the  covenant  is  hereby  expressed.  The  division  of  the 
sacrifices  into  two  portions  represents  the  two  parties  to  the  covenant.  As 
these  portions  constitute  in  reality  one  animal,  so  these  two  parties  to  the 
covenant  are  joined  into  one  "  (Kurtz),  The  form  of  the  word  "atonement*' 
shows  that  it  signifies  that  we  are  made  one  with  God.  To  knit  to^'ether  again 
the  broken  relations  between  God  and. man  is  the  great  work  of  Christ.  3.  It 
was  a  covenant  which  was  so  ordered  as  to  give  a  further  exercise  to  faith. 
When  the  sacrifice  was  all  made  ready,  there  followed  a  time  of  silence  and 
suspense.  Abram  can  only  with  difficulty  keep  ofiF  the  devouring  birds  of  the 
air  which  fall  upon  the  divided  fragments.  He  watches  anxiously  till  the  close 
of  day,  when  he  becomes  weary  and  falls  into  a  heavy  slumber.  A  mysterious 
darkness  surrounds  him.  Light  at  last  shines  forth  out  of  it,  and  the  symbols 
of  the  Divine  ^lory  appear,  but  still  the  waiting  for  them  was  a  trial.  While 
mankind  was  waiting  for  Christ,  it  was  a  time  of  darkness,  suspense,  and  trial 
While  the  Deliverer  was  only  promised,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  even  the  most 
prophetic  souls  always  awake. 

III.  Faith  is  confirmed  by  a  farther  discovery  of  the  Divine  will.  Abram 
was  a  prophet,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  know  what  was  the  mind  of 
God,  that  he  might  be  able  to  interpret  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  It 
was  necessary  that  God  should  reveal  His  will.  But  the  principle  still  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  each  believer,  that  God  alwavs  rewards  obedience  by  a 
further  discovery  of  His  will  "  If  any  man,*'  says  Jesus,  "  will  do  His  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  1.  This  discovery  was  preceded  bt/  a  revelation  of 
the  awful  majesty  of  God,  There  was  an  *'  horror  of  creat  darkness "  upon 
Abram  (verse  12).  This  produced  a  state  of  mind  which  is  proper  when  God 
is  about  to  grant  an  audience  with  His  creature.  This  feeling  of  awe 
and  horror  was  often  an  attendant  upon  special  prophetic  revelations 
(Job  iv.  13,  14 ;  Dan.  x.  8).  2.  1  he  future  was  unjolded,  Not  for  the  benefit 
of  Abram  alone,  as  an  individual,  but  for  that  of  the  Church.  Israel  for 
four  hundred  years  afterwards  would  have  these  words  to  ponder,  and 
even  after    that  to  contemplate    the  still  further    issues    which  would  be 

Erepared.  Of  the  future,  which  was  here  unfolded  to  the  prophet,  it  may 
B  observed — (1)  That  it  was  not  altogether  a  cheering  prospect,  Abram's 
seed  were  to  be  strangers  in  a  land  that  is  not  their  own,  to  be  condemned 
to  a  dei)asing  and  cruel  servitude  for  four  huiidred  years.  The  immediate 
future  of  his  race  was  drawn  in  sad  colours.  Prosperity  would  only  be 
granted  after  many  years  of  grievous  trouble.  This  is  a  picture  of  what  the 
Church  is,  and  will  be  throughout  hi.story.  Her  life  is  a  transcript  of  that 
of  her  Lord's.  It  was  necej^sary  that  He  should  first  suffer,  and  afterwards 
enter  into  His  glory,  and  so  His  church  must  pass  through  weary  seasons  of 
darkness  and  trial  before  she  sees  full  prosi)erity  and  enters  into  her  joyful 
reward.  God's  revelation  does  not  hi<le  from  believers  the  troubles  they  may 
expect  in  this  life.  But — (2).  It  would  be  bright  in  the  end.  After  a  previous 
amiction  for  four  hundred  years  Abram's  x>osterity  were  to  be  delivered  from 
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the  House  of  Bondage  fVerse  14).  Tl»e  affliction8f  of  God's  saints  are  intended 
to  issue  in  blea**ing.  The  ** horror  of  great  darkness"  which  fell  upon  the 
patriarch  was  a  picture  of  the  profi))Pcts  of  his  race,  which  at  first  were  dis- 
couraging, but  afterwards  joyoua  God  was  al)Out  to  create  a  people  for  Himself, 
and  as  in  the  creation  of  the  world  m  it  was  here,  there  was  darkness  first  and 
then  light.  This  is  also  tlie  order  of  the  spiritual  history  of  the  individual.  The 
new  life  of  souls  begins  in  sorrow,  but  ends  in  hle&sedness.  In  that  prophetic  pic- 
ture of  the  afflictions  of  his  posterity  there  were  two  things  which  would  comfort 
and  assure  the  mind  of  Abram.  One  was  that  God  would  punish  the  instrumenta 
of  their  affliction,  **  Also  that  nation  whom  they  shall  serve  will  I  judge " 
|[ver.  14).  Those  who  afflict  God's  people  bring  down  upon  themselves  His 
judgments  in  the  end.  Such  is  the  terrible  law  of  retributive  providence  as 
seen  in  the  course  of  human  history.  God  may  use  a  nation  as  a  rod  to  afflict 
His  people,  but  afterwards  He  breaks  the  rod  in  pieces.  No  weapon  that  is 
formed  against  them  can  prosper.  The  Church  is  too  strong  to  be  broken 
by  the  powers  of  this  world,  for  those  who  have  opposed  her  have  either 
been  brought  to  submission,  or  have  been  blotted  out  of  the  family  of 
nations.  Another  consolatary  thought  was  that  there  were  reasons  Jor  the 
delay  of  the  promised  blessings.  **  For  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is 
not  yet  fall "  (ver.  16).  He  who  is  Lord  of  all  must  rule  over  the  wicked 
as  well  as  the  righteous.  His  longsuffering  towards  sinners  is  often  a  reason 
why  He  delays  the  deliverance  of  His  people.  They  must  abide  the  time 
of  God's  forbearance  with  those  who  afflict  them.  It  should  reconcile  us  to 
the  pros|)erity  of  the  wicked  to  remember  that  God  allows  evil  in  this  world 
sufficient  time  to  work  out  its  own  recompense.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
what  is  right  and  true  shall  triumph  in  the  end,  and  what  is  wrong  and  false 
shall  be  destroyed  after  it  has  had  a  fair  trial.  The  Church  cannot  enter  into 
her  complete  reward  until  the  measure  of  the  world's  iniquity  is  full. 

lY.  Faith  is  oonflrmed  by  the  display  of  the  Divine  glory.  '*  And  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  the  sun  went  down,  and  it  was  dark,  behold  a  smoking  furnace, 
and  a  burning  lamp  that  passed  between  those  pieces"  (ver.  17).  Here  was  a 
twofold  8ymlx)l  of  the  glory  of  Goi  1.  7 he  Divine  glory  in  the  overthrow  of 
evil.  The  smoking  furnace  was  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  wrath,  and  would 
represent  God's  vindictive  judgments  upon  their  oppressors.  This  was  the 
smoke  of  destruction — the  consuming  fire  of  God's  anger  which  bums  up  all 
evil.  When  the  Lord  comes  it  will  be  to  take  vengeance  upon  sinners  as  well  as 
to  reward  His  sainta  God  is  true  to  His  nature  when  He  punishes,  for  nothing 
that  is  unholy  can  live  in  His  sight.  2.  I'he  Divine  glory  in  salvation. 
The  burning  lamp  was  a  symbol  of  the  light  of  salvation — of  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  This  is  that  glory  of  God,  the  contemplation 
of  which  gives  joy.  Without  this  the  thought  of  God  would  be  terrible 
to  the  soul.  We  might  admire  God's  wisdom,  and  stand  in  awe  of 
His  power  and  justice;  but  it  is  only  when  we  know  Him  as  the  God 
of  Salvation  that  our  meditation  of  Him  can  be  sweet.  Our  souls  could  not 
endure  under  the  awful  majesty  of  God  unless  we  had  the  comforting  light  of 
His  salvation.  It  is  observable  t/tat  God  alone  passed  between  the  sacrifice, 
Abi*am  had  but  to  stand  by  and  do  nothing.  He  nad  asked  a  sign,  and  must 
wait  for  God.  The  covenant  was  one  of  grace,  and  God  must  first  give  before 
He  requires  any  work  on  man's  part.  He  alone  will  have  the  glory  of  our 
salvation. 

V.  Faith  is  confirmed  by  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  death,  and  of  re-union 
with  the  spirits  of  the  just.  Faith  in  God  cannot  content  itself  with  the 
present  life.  He  who  is  our  covenant  God  is  ours  for  ever,  and  holds  an 
eternal  relation  to  our  souk.  Those  to  whom  God  gives  Himself  can  never  die. 
The  words  spoken  to  Moses,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abram,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of 
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Jacob,**  are  qnoted  by  our  Lord  as  a  proof  of  the  immortality  of  man.  They 
imply  that  the  real  life  of  these  men  had  not  been  extinguishea  by  death ;  they 
were  all  living  in  the  sight  of  Him  from  whose  eye  no  hmuau  being  could 
wander.  **  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  for  all  live  unto 
Him."  To  Abram,  God  gave  the  promise,  "  Thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  in 
peace'*  (ver.  15).  To  go^  from  one  place  to  anotlier,  and  there  to  join  com- 
panionship with  others,  is  not  annihilation.  It  may  imply  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  existence,  but  the  continuity  of  it  is  not  broken.  The  Fathers  were 
still  living,  and  Abram  was  to  join  their  company  when  God  had  prolonged  his 
life  to  a  *'  good  old  age.'*  He  would  come  slowly  and  late  to  the  grave,  but  his 
end  would  be  peace,  and  that  rest  which  God  grants  His  people  when  they  have 
laid  down  the  burden  of  this  life.  God  confirmed  the  faith  of  Abram  by 
promising  him  this  blessedness  hereafter.  Faith  must  fasten  upon  the  future. 
To  every  faithful  believer  God  gives  the  promise  of  a  peaceful  end,  and  of  re- 
union with  the  spirits  of  the  just.  1.  7  /tis  prospect  renders  the  life  of  the  believer 
independent  of  the  earthly  fortunes  of  the  Church.  The  children  of  Abram,  after 
much  aflSiction,  were  at  length  to  see  prosperity.  Abram  would  not  live  to 
enjoy  it,  and  that  melancholy  thouj^ht  may  have  oppressed  him.  Bub  now  he  is 
assured  that  it  shall  all  be  well  with  himself.  His  own  being  was  safe  amidst  all 
the  varied  fortunes  of  his  people's  history.  It  is  but  poor  comfort  if  we  only 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  race,  and  not  of  the  individual  soul.  Unless 
we  have  the  blessed  pros])ect  of  seeing  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  what  is  trnly 
"  the  land  of  the  living,"  our  souls  may  well  faint  under  the  mystery  of  an 
existence,  which  without  that  blessed  hope  is  meaningless  and  vain. 
2.  Ihis  prospect  deprives  the  grave  of  its  terrors,  Abram,  like  all  his 
fathers  before  him,  must  go  to  the  grave,  but  it  would  be  ^  in  peace.  He 
would  enter  the  assembly  of  those  who  were  living  in  God's  sight.  No  alarm 
on  meeting  God  in  that  world  where  the  soul  must  be  conscious  of  His  presence. 
Thus  faith  transfigures  that  terrible  thing,  death,  and  makes  it  the  gate  of  life, 
lliis,  the  first  mention  of  the  grave  in  the  Bible,  is  cheerful  and  friendly, 
because  the  promise  of  God  lighted  it  up  with  the  life  beyond. 

BUQGESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Ver.  7.  In  that  early  age  of  the  make  to  be  what  and  when  I  please ; 
world  the  name  of  God  was  no  mere  so  that  thy  faith  need  not  stags^er  con- 
designation  of  some  mysterious  Power,  ccrning  anything  that  I  speak  unto 
of  which  men  were  vaguely  conscious,  thee.  All  being  is  within  the  compass 
nor  was  it  a  convenient  abstraction,  of  mine. — (IJug/tes.) 
but  a  solemn  reality  to  those  simple-  In  this  passage,  God  does  seem  to 
minded  but  earnestly  religious  sonls  lay  emphasis  on  his  name,  Jehovah, 
who  used  it.  That  name  signified  what  notwithstanding  what  is  said  after- 
God  was,  and  who.  wards :   "  I  ai>])eared  unto  Abraham, 

Enough  for  faith  to  know  that  God  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the 

is  by  necessity  what  He  is.  This  know-  name  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name 

ledge  afibrds  a  stable  centre  where  the  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them  '* 

heart  can  rest,  and  the  intellect  can  (^Ex.  vi.  3).    Nor  is  there  any  real 

afford  to  wait  for  such    increase  of  inconsistency  here.  It  cannot  be  meant 

knowledge  as  God  may  be  pleased  to  in  that  passage  that  the  name  Jehovah 

grant  was  literally  unknown  to  the  patriarchs, 

Be  saith  unto  him — God  expressly  or  that  God  in  his  intercourse  with 

making  out  his  mind  to  Abram — 1  am  them  never  appealed  to  it.    The  idea 

Jehovah  who  now  speak  unto  thee,  who  rather  is,  that  as  God  appeared  in  their 

was,  is,  and  is  to  come,  who  calls  that  days  chiefly  in  the  giving  of  promises, 

which  is  not  as  if  it  were,  and  can  whereas  in  the  time  of  Moses  Ue 
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appeared  to  fulfil  them,  His  attribute 
01  power  was  that  principally  concerned 
in  the  former  case,  and  His  attribute  of 
faithfulness  in  the  latter.  The  patri- 
archs had  to  look  to  Him  as  God 
Almighty,  able,  in  due  time,  to  accom- 
plish all  His  promises  which  He  was 
then  giving  tnem.  Moses  and  the 
Israelites  were  to  know  Him  as  Jehovah, 
unalterably  faithful  after  the  lapse  of 
ages,  and  fulfilling  His  promises  given 
long  before.  Still,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  view  of  God  implied  in  His 
name  Jehovah  was  altogether  concealed 
from  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  or, 
that  it  was  never  used  to  impart  to 
their  sotds  strong  consolation  and  good 
hope  through  grace.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Apostle,  writing  to  the  Hebrews, 
expressly  tells  us  that  to  Abraham  God 
sware  by  Himself;  or,  as  he  explains 
it,  in  support  of  His  unchangeable 
word,  appealed  to  His  unchangeable 
nature  or  name.  (Ileb.  vi.  13-18.) 
And  if,  on  any  occasion.  His  name  of 
immutability  was  likely  to  be  thus  used, 
it  was  at  the  opening  of  such  a  revela- 
tion as  this. — (Candlish,) 

The  record  of  God's  gracious  dealings 
with  His  saints  is  an  encouragement  to 
all  who  shall  hereafter  believe.  Hence 
the  value  of  sacred  biography. 

What  Qod  had  alreaay  done  for 
Abram  ought  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
his  faith.  1.^  God  brought  him  out  of 
the  land  of  liis  birth,  which  was  defiled 
by  idolatry.  2.  All  the  events  of  his 
life  were  working  towards  the  end  cou« 
templated  by  the  promise.  3.  God 
had  deposited  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of 
religion,  which  would  grow  into  a 
church. 

Let  the  remembrance  of  what  I  have 
done  for  thee  confirm  thy  confidence, 
since  every  former  mercy  is  a  pledge  of 
a  future.  God  giveth  after  He  hath 
giveUy  as  the  spring  runneth  after  it 
hath  run.  Ana  as  tlie  eye  is  not  weary 
of  seeing,  nor  the  ear  of  hearing,  no 
more  is  God  of  doing  good  to  His 
people.  "Draw  out  thy  loving  kind- 
ness," saith  David  (Ps.  xxxvi.  10, 
marg.),  as  a  continued  series  or  chain, 
where  one  link  draws  on  another  to  the 
Utmost  length.— (rrai?p.) 


Verse  8.  The  same  request  may 
be  made  with  two  different  minds. 
Zacharias  (Luke  i.  18)  asked  this  in 
unbelief;  the Bl^BsedVirgin (Luke  i.  34), 
as  Abram  here,  in  faith,  humbly  veam- 
ing  for  further  assuranca  God,  who 
sees  the  heart,  answers  accordingly. — 
(Al/ord,) 

Abram  grants  God  to  be  Jehovah, 
showing  that  his  faith  was  still  strong. 
The  sign  was  needed,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  posterity, 
who  might  be  tempted  to  despair  on 
account  of  the  slow  realisation  of  the 
promise.  ^  In  His  dealings  with  indi- 
vidual saints  God  hus  often  in  view 
the  future  welfare  of  His  Church. 

Many  instances  are  recorded  where 
God  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
give  signs  to  His  people  for  the  confir- 
mation of  their  xaiia  when  there  was 
not  any  doubt  upon  their  minds  re- 
specting either  His  faithfulness  or 
power.  When  He  appeared  to  Gideon 
(Judges  vL  14-21),  and  told  him  that 
He  should  deliver  his  country  from  the 

foke  of  Midian,  Gideon  said,  "  If  now 
have  found  grace  in  Thy  sight,  then 
show  me  a  sign  that  Thou  talkest  with 
me."  In  answer  to  which,  God  caused 
a  fire  to  come  out  of  the  rock  and  con- 
sume the  kid  and  cakes  which  Gideon 
had  prepared  for  Him  ;  and  presently 
afterwards  (Judg.  vi.  36-40)  He  gave 
him  another  sign,  making  the  dew  to 
fall  alternately  on  the  fleece  and  on 
the  ground,  while  the  other  remained 
perfectly  dry.  In  the  same  way  He 
gave  to  Hezekiah  a  choice  of  signs, 
offering  to  make  the  shadows  on  the 
sundial  go  backwards  or  forwards  ten 
degrees,  according  as  he  should  desire. 
(2  Kings  XX.  8-11.)  From  hence  it 
appears  that  the  inquiries  which  pro- 
ceed from  faith  are  good  and  acceptable 
to  God,— (Bush.) 

Even  where  faith  is  real  it  has  a 
right  to  seek  for  its  full  assurance. 

He  desires  a  sign,  not  that  he  believed 
not  before,  but  that  he  might  better 
believe.  How  great  is  God's  love  in 
giving  us  sacraments,  and  therein  to 
make  Himself  to  us  visible  as  well  as 
audible, — ( Trapp.) 

We  should  be  anxious  to  make  oui^ 
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inheritance  in  the  heavenly  Canaan 
sore.  It  shall  be  ^iven  to  those  for 
wliom  it  is  prepared,  but  we  may  well 
be  concerned  as  to  whetlier  we  our- 
selTes  shall  have  part  or  lot  in  it 


Verse  9.  Abram  must  be  prepared 
for  the  revelation  which  God  was 
about  to  give  him,  by  being  reminded 
that  he  was  not  fit  to  approach  God, 
except  through  an  appointed  way  of 
mercy. 

The  outward  signs  of  our  faith,  and 
the  means  of  our  redemption,  are  not 
left  to  man's  device.  God  Himself 
ap}>oints  them. 

The  animals  prescribed  are  of  the 
three  kinds  afterwards  allowed  by  the 
law  for  sacrifice ;  and  the  birds  are 
those  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  law 
as  those  to  be  brought  for  offerings. 
The  animals  were  to  be  each  three 
years  old,  denoting  the  perfection  of 
their  species.  But  we  Christians  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  a  deeper  83rmbolism 
in  this  sacred  number,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  this  part  of  the 
covenant  symbolism  was  to  he  "for 
Me/'  i.e.y  to  signify  God's  part  of  it. 
(Al/ord.) 

The  soul  believes  that  it  shall  be 
even  as  God  has  promised,  but  it  does 
not  yet  understand  how  or  through 
what  experiences  the  blessing  is  to 
come.     In  answer,  therefore,  to  the 

Eromise  it  says,  *'  Whereby  shall  I 
now,"  etc.  The  Lord  replies  by  a 
command  to  sacrifice,  and  in  this 
worship  and  sacrifice  His  way  is  mani- 
fested, fieside  the  altar  light  breaks 
in.  Faith  may  be  strong  while  yet 
in  outward  things;  but  light  comes 
while  we  stand  before  the  Lord,  by  the 
holy  altar  of  burut-offering.  At  every 
stage  we  prove  this.  Noah  is  taught 
much  beside  his  offering.  (Ch.  viii 
20-22.)  So,  too,  is  David  in  later 
dajB.  fPsa.  Ixxiii.  16,  17.)  Abram, 
no  less,  by  the  altar  learns  the  reasons 
for  the  delay  in  the  possession  of  the 
inheritance.  There  is  opened  the 
experience  of  his  seed  ;  there  again 
the  covenant  is  renewed  and  added  to. 
(Juies :  "  Types  qf  GmM."  ) 
^22 


Verse  10.  The  universal  Eastern 
custom  was  to  divide  the  sacrifices,  as 
Abram  did,  and  both  the  contracting 
parties  passed  between  the  halves. 
Here  one  alone  of  the  parties,  Jehovah, 
thus  passed.  Abram's  part  of  the 
covenant  was  the  obedience  of  faith ; 
and  God  on  account  of  this  entered, 
He,  the  righteous  God,  into  bond  with 
Abram,  thus  made  a  contracting  party 
with  God,  and  therefore  accounted 
righteous.     (Aiford,) 

In  the  Gospel  covenant  the  only- 
begotten  Son  ])asses  through  between 
God  and  us.  Christ  gathers  together 
in  one  all  those  things  which  sin  has 
sundered  and  scattered. 

Verse  11.  Having  made  ready  the 
sacrifices,  he  waited,  perhaps,  for  the 
fire  of  God  to  consume  them,  which 
was  the  usual  token  of  acceptance. 
But  meanwhile  the  birds  of  prey  came 
down  upon  them,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  drive  away.  Interruptions,  we  see, 
attend  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  in  his 
most  solemn  approaches  to  God  ;  and 
interruptions,  though  of  a  different 
kind,  attend  believers  in  their  devo- 
tions. How  often  do  intruding  cares, 
like  unclean  birds,  seize  upon  that 
time  and  those  affections  which  are 
devoted  to  God  ?  Happy  is  it  for  us, 
if  by  prayer  and  watchfulness  we  can 
drive  them  away,  so  as  to  worship 
Him  without  distraction. 

Evil  thoughts  have  a  terrible  power 
to  come  down  upon  us  and  enter  our 
minds,  even  when  we  are  able  to  shut 
out  other  influences. 

Evil  thoughts,  unless  we  make  an 
effort  to  drive  them  away,  must  spoil 
our  sacrifice,  which  should  be  kept 
pure. 

No  sooner  are  the  bodies  of  the 
beasts  offered,  and  the  parts  laid  open 
before  the  eye  of  God  and  the  wor- 
shipper, than  the  fowls  came  down  to 
mar  tlie  offering.  So  when  the 
believer  has  set  before  him  the  sacri- 
fice, and  in  the  contemplation  of  it 
would  fain  learn  to  «ee  and  feel  with 
God,  the  fowls,  **  evil  spirits  in 
heavenly  places/'  powers  within  or 
without  subject  to  the  wicked  one» 
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messengers  of  "the  prince  of  the  power  winged    messengers    cause,  while  we 

of  the  air/*  come  to  distract  our  com-  rise  up   like  Abram    to  drive   them 

munion.    He  that  has  stood  beside  his  away. — {Jukes:  '*  lype$  qf  Geiie9i$.**) 
offering  knows  what  distractions  these 


CHAPTER  XVL 


GBirroATi  KoTKS— 1,  Handmaid.]  This  term  is  used  in  the  LXX.  and  N.T.  in tiie sense  of 
a  female  slave.  Hagar  was  a  bondwoman,  and  aoonrdinflr  to  ancient  usage  was  entirely  at  the 
dispoHal  of  her  m'lBtress.  (Gal.  iv.  22.)  An  E'/yptian.  She  probably  entered  the  family  of  the 
patriarch  during  his  sojourn  in  £g>'pt,  and  may  have  been  one  of  tlie  "  maid-servants  '*  presented 
to  him  by  Phanu>h.  (Gen.  xii.  20.)  Ha>iar,  Flight,  or  a  fugitive.  The  Arabs  term  the  flight 
of  Mohammed  Heijira—tk  word  derived  from  the  same  root  It  is  not  likely  that  the  name  was 
given  by  her  parents,  but  was  bestowed  afterwards  in  commemoration  of  the  leading  events  of 
her  history.  2,  I  may  obtain  children  by  her.)  Heh,  I  may  be  builded  by  her.  In  Heb.  the 
ideas  of  building  and  the  raising  of  a  family  are  closely  allied.  Btn,  a  son,  is  derived  from  the 
verb  hana^  to  build.  (Dent.  zxv.  9,  Ruth  iv.  11.)  5.  My  wrong  be  upon  tliee.1  Heb.  My 
wrong  lieth  upon  thee ;  t.«.,  the  wrong  which  I  suffer.  The  Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee,  **\ 
made  the  offer  to  thee,  but  the  deed  was  thine ;  let  God  apportion  the  blame  between  us.** 
(Alford,)  6.  Dealt  hardly]  Heb.  Afflicted  her.  The  word  is  too  strong  to  indicate  merely  the 
employment  of  sharp  and  reproachful  expressions;  acts  of  oppression  are  intended.  7.  The 
angel  of  the  Lord.]  This  remarkable  title  occurs  here  for  the  first  time  in  the  O.T.  Here  it  is 
evidently  to  be  understood  of  God  Himself.  (Ver.  18.)  God,  who  is  Himself  invisible,  visited 
her  und-r  the  appearance  of  an  angel,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant — the  Second  Person  in  the 
Blessed  I'rinity  who  has  ever  manifedted  God  to  men.  Aiford  regards  this  identity  as  probable, 
bat  not  to  be  held  as  an  ascertained  fact : — "  We  know  who  it  is  that  is  the  shining  out  of  the 
Father's  glory,  and  t'  e  expressed  stamp  of  His  Deity  (Heb.  i  3),  even  the  Divine  Wonl,  who  is 
the  DecUu^tion  of  the  Father  to  man.  (John  i  18 ;  xiv.  9.)  But  the  more  we  feel  this  in  our 
hearts,  the  more  lightly  and  reverently  should  such  thoughts  be  touched.  It  has  not  pleased 
God  positively  to  declare  to  ns  that  it  was  the  Divine  Son  who  was  present  in  these  Divine 
appearances,  and  therefore  we  should  not  on  our  parts  positively  declare,  nor  build  systems  upon 
it."  Shwr,  "  Hagar  seems  to  have  made  her  way  towards  Egypt,  as  if  aiming  to  return  Uiither. 
Her  rente  lay  from  Hebron,  through  the  wildeniess  of  Shur,  whioh  stretched  from  the  south- 
west comer  of  Palestine  to  the  head  of  the  Ked  Sea.  There  is  a  caravan  road  through  this 
wilderness  or  desert  to  this  day."  (Jacobus.)  9,  Snbmit  thyself.]  ffeb.  Humble,  or  aflaiot 
thyself.  This  is  the  same  word  which  occurs  in  ver.  6,  and  is  there  rendered  "  dealt  hardly 
with.*  10.  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  exceedingly.]  Heb.  Mnltiplyinff,  I  will  multiply  thy  seed. 
Thus  the  Angel  claims  to  be  God.  11.  A  son.]  **  The  hope  of  a  Hebrew  household  lay  in  the 
$on,  as  the  representative  of  the  family  name,  and  the  protector  and  perpetuator  of  the  family 
line.  A  daughter  was  held  in  small  estimation  among  the  Orientals."  (Jacobus,)  Iskmael. 
Heb,  God  mil  hear  ;  or  as  it  is  interpreted  immediately,  God  hath  heard.  The  IiX^  has,  Grod 
hath  given  heed  to  thy  afiliction.  The  ChaL  Hath  received  thy  prayer,  Targ.  Jon.  Thine 
affliction  is  revealed  before  the  Lord.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  name  being  given  by  Divine 
direction  before  birth.  12.  A  wild  man.]  Heb,  A  wild  ass  VMm,  Targ.  Onk.  A  wild  ass  among 
**  The  raving  fierceness  of  the  wild  ass  of  the  desert  is  described.    (Job  vi  6 ;  xxiv.  5  ; 


zxidx.  5,  8.  Fsa.  civ.  11  ;  Isa.  zxxii.  14.)  The  AJV,,  by  omitting  the  central  word  in  the 
sentence,  loses  altogether  the  point  in  the  prophecy."  (Aiford.)  His  hani  will  be  against  erery 
man,  and  every  man*s  hand  against  him.  As  this  could  not  be  literally  true  of  any  individual 
man,  we  must  have  here  the  prophetic  description  of  a  race.  The  Ishinaelites  (whose  represen- 
tatives u:e  the  modem  Arabs)  were  and  still  are  noted  for  their  frequent  quarrels  amongst 
themselves.  One  of  their  national  proverbs  is,  "  In  the  desert  eveiyone  is  everyone's  enemy." 
And  he  shall  direll  in  the  presence  of  all  his  bretliren.  The  Heb.  for  "dwell"  signifies  "  to  dwell  in 
tents."  This  is  still  the  manner  of  life  of  a  portion  of  the  Arab  tribes,  in  the  presence  of  is 
interi>r6ted  by  Delitzsch  as  rather  meaning  to  the  east  of  but  Kalisch,  and  other  commentators, 
render  as  in  the  text,  and  understand  it  as  describing  "  the  wide  and  almost  indefinite  extent  of 
territories  through  which  the  Bedouins  roam,  so  that  they  seem  to  be  everywhere  before  the  eyes 
of  their  brethren."  (Afford.)  18.  The  name  of  the  Lord.]  Heb,  Tfte  name  of  Jehovah,  Thou, 
God,  seest  me,  HA,  Thou  art  the  God  of  vision,  or  rather  "  of  visibility  "—who  dost  cause 
Thyself  to  be  seen— dost  manifest  Thyself.  Have  J  also  here  looked  after  Him  that  seeth  me  9 
Heb.  Haw  I  here  seen  after  the  vision ;  or,  The  back  parts  of  my  seer—of  Him  who  saw  me, 
(Ex.  xxxiii  23.)    The  general  sense  is  pLua-^"  Thou  art  still  to  we  »  God  whorn  I,  yet  un- 
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ptiniBhed,  eaw  :  for,  although  I  aaw  Thee,  I  still  live  and  see  the  light  of  day."  14.  Beer-lahti- 
roi.]  "  1*he  fuuntain  for  the  life  of  beholding."  The  name  embodied  the  idea  of  the  Inst  verse. 
It  was  the  well  of  seeing  God,  and  jet  living.  Kodak  and  Jeered,  It  is  said  that  the  site  of 
this  well  has  lately  been  discovered.  Its  present  name  is  McU'Uthhi-IIagar,  Mai  means  water, 
being  equivalent  to  ^ter— a  well  It  lies  twelve  miles  from  Kadesh.  Near  it  is  a  ruin,  now 
called  Beit  Uagar  (House  of  Hagar).    A  full  account  of  this  disco veiy  is  found  in  Williams* 


MAIIS  HOMILETWa  OF  THB  PARAQRAPH.^Vgnml-^ 
FORESTALLINa  God's  APPOINTED  TiMB. 

Both  Abram  and  Sarab  bad  long  been  waiting  for  tbe  falfilment  of  (}od's 

Eromise.  They  were  sorely  tried  by  the  delays  of  Providence,  for  they  were 
oth  far  gone  in  tbe  vale  of  years  and  tbe  promised  blessing  had  not  come. 
Their  hearts  grew  sore  with  hope  deferred.  In  their  impatience  they  seek  by 
methods  of  their  own  to  fulfil  God's  word — to  anticipate  His  time  and  purpose. 
They  attempt  to  cross  the  ways  of  Providence  with  the  lines  of  their  own 
wisdom,  and  frantically  to  hasten  their  destination.  This  was  their  weakness ; 
for  God  has  His  appointed  time  and  way.     Man's  duty  is  calmly  to  wait. 

I.  This  may  be  the  temptation  of  those  who  vet  have  faith  in  Ood. 
Abram  and  Sarah  had  the  assured  possession  of  Goas  promise.  They  knew 
what  was  its  meaning — that  it  pointed  to  a  definite  blessing.  They  believed  in 
their  hearts  that  the  will  of  God  concerning  them,  as  so  expressed,  would  be 
accomplislied.  Yet  they  are  weary  with  waiting,  and  use  an  expedient  of  their 
own,  as  if  they  would  as^^ist  Providence.  Faith  may  be  genuine,  and  yet  betimes 
prove  unsteady  through  the  severe  trials  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Faith  has  to 
seek  its  ohject  through  clouds  and  darkness,  through  delays,  disappointments, 
and  dan^'ers;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  it  occasionally  betrays 
weakness,  or  takes  some  unadvised  stop.  The  grace  of  God  is  pure  and  strong, 
but  the  results  of  it  are  modified  injuriously  by  human  infirmity,  so  that  they 
fall  beneath  absolute  perfection.  Sarah,  who  is  most  to  blame  in  this  history, 
is  yet  declared  l>y  inspired  authority  to  be  an  example  of  faith,  and  is  classed 
among  those  renowned  believers  who  all  "  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith" 
(Heb.  xi.  11,  31). 

II.  Such  a  course  appears  to  have  a  rational  warrant.  The  conflict  between 
faith  and  reason  is  not  the  growth  of  modern  times,  but  one  as  old  as  human 
nature  itself.  The  attempt  to  hasten  the  work  of  God  by  plans  devised  by  our 
own  wisdom  can  be  defended  on  many  plausible  grounds.  A  sincere  man  must, 
in  some  way,  justify  such  a  course  to  himself,  and  reason  can  always  aid  him. 
Thus,  a  believer  may  unconsciously  challenge  Divine  wisdom,  while  he  thinks  all 
the  time  that  he  is  doing  God's  service.  The  conduct  of  Abram  and  Sarah  was 
capable  of  some  defence  on  rational  grounds.  They  were  sincere  and  no  doubt 
their  plan  appeared  to  them  right  and  rea.sonable.  1.  Ihere  was  no  hunuin 
hope  that  the  promise  would  be  accomplished  in  that  form  in  which  they  first 
understood  it,  Abram  thouj^rht  that  God  would  shortly  give  him  a  son,  and 
Sarah  expected  to  be  the  mother  of  the  promised  child.  But  Abram  had  now 
dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of  Cumtan.  He  was  already  an  old  man,  and  his 
wife  had  been  hopelessly  barren  for  u[)wards  of  twenty  years.  They  both  still 
clung  to  the  promise  of  God,  and  believed  that  in  some  way  it  would  be 
accomplished,  fiut  now  there  was  no  human  hope  that  the  promise  would  be 
fulfilled  in  that  precise  form  in  which  they  first  expected  it.  Therefore  they 
might  reasonably  imagine  that  God  had  some  other  way  for  making  His  Word 
good,  and  that,  by  using  the  means  which  their  own  wisdom  suggested,  they 
were  but  working  oat  H^  plan.  Abram  was  assured  that  He  should  have  au 
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heir,  of  his  own  body  bej^otten :  bat  there  was  no  distinct  promise  that  Sarah 
should  be  the  mother  (Gen.  zv.  4,  5).  In  supposing  that  the  blessing  might  be 
conveyed  through  another  channel,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  departing  from  the 
literal  construction  of  the  original  promise.  2.  'Jhey  were  conforming  to  the 
common  custom  of  the  countn/.  In  tlie  East,  such  expedients  were  resorted  to 
for  perpetuating  the  houseliold  when  aU  other  hope  seemed  to  be  gone.  "  It  wsts 
a  method  of  raising  a  family  by  proxy,  and  it  was  a  virtual  adoption  of  the 
vicarious  posterity — the  concubine  was  said  to  bear  the  child  '  upon  the  knees ' 
of  the  wife"  (Gen.  xxx.  3). — \Jacobu8.]  They  were  only  adopting  methods  which 
tliey  never  hejird  spoken  of  with  censure,  and  which  seemed  to  be  justifietl  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  3.  'J he  end  they  souaht  toas  worthy  in  itself.  They  were 
assured  that,  in  some  way,  mighty  nations  should  spring  from  them — above  all 
the  Promised  Seed  by  whom  aJl  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  It 
was  not  base  passion  that  prompted  them,  but  a  noble  desire  to  fultil  their 
exalted  destiny.  They  may  have  employed  a  questionable  policy,  but  on  Sarah's 
part,  at  least,  it  involved  some  high  moral  qualities — generosity,  selt-denial,  and 
leaL 

ill.  All  attempts  to  be  beforehand  with  Providence  imply  an  infirmity  of 
faith.    Faith  may  be  real  and  yet  show  weakness  in  the  time  of  great  trial  and 

f)erplexity.  A  really  strong  faith  looks  to  the  promise,  and  to  that  alone; 
eaving  the  wavs  and  means  for  its  accomplishment  entirely  to  God.  Such  was 
the  nature  of  Abram's  faith  at  Hr^st  until  he  was  betrayed  into  weakness  by  his 
wife.  All  human  anticipations  of  God's  time  and  purpose,  which  He  Himself  in 
His  wisdom  has  exactly  deterniiued,  are  wrong.  1.  They  are  signs  of  impatience. 
Faith  has  not  only  to  believe  the  promise  of  God  and  to  repose  a  loving  confi- 
dence in  Himself,  but  also  patiently  to  wait  for  Him.  Waiting  is  as  much  a 
part  of  our  religion  as  believing.  It  is  the  pro])er  attitude  of  the  soul  in  this 
state  of  probation.  The  trial  of  our  faith  worketh  patience,  and,  when  patience 
fails,  faith  is  in  that  degree  impaired.  2.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  aid  God  in  the 
accomplishment  of  Uis  promises,  God  knows  the  whole  case,  and  He  has  power 
and  wisdom  to  fulfil  His  gracious  purpose.  We  are  but  partial  and  imperfect 
judges  of  the  ends  He  has  in  view  and  of  the  fittest  means  for  attaining  them. 
There  is  but  one  path  plain  and  clear  to  us — the  path  of  present  duty.  We 
have  but  to  follow  that  path,  for  it  is  the  only  certainty  upon  which  we  can 
rely.  God  will  take  care  of  the  end,  and  cause  us  to  realise  what  we  have 
believed.  Faith  in  duty  is  faith  in  God.  "  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make 
haste  "  (Isa.  xxviii  16).  He  shall  not  make  haste  to  fulfil  God's  promises,  but 
rest  in  them  meanwhile,  and  patiently  wait  the  appointed  time.  True  faith 
imparts  a  certain  modesty  to  the  hahits  of  the  soul.  The  attempt  to  assist 
Providence  by  the  contrivances  of  our  own  short-sighted  wisdom  is  presumption. 
3.  Ihligion  hereby  degenerates  into  fanaticism.  In  the  history  of  religion 
fanaticism  has  chiefly  assumed  this  form,  viz.,  that  men  strive  to  realise  God's 
purposes  before  their  time,  and  by  means  which  show  the  hasty,  intemperate 
seal  of  short-sighted  mortals,  and  partake  not  of  the  solemn  and  measured  pro- 
cress  of  the  Divine  plan.  As  God  b power  is  most  seen  in  space,  through  which 
His  works  are  scattered,  so  His  wisdom  is  developed  throtighout  the  course  of 
time.  The  attempt  to  force  His  purposes  into  unnatural  ripeness  is  the  very 
essence  of  fanaticism.  Of  such  a  nature  is  the  communist  theory  of  a  perfect 
and  contented  human  society,  and  those  human  anticipations  of  God's  kingdom 
on  earth  which  were  indulged  in  by  such  as  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men.  4.  Such 
an  interference  with  the  means  by  which  God  accomplishes  his  purpose  shows 
a  want  of  confidence  in  His  power.  Faith  has  one  great  resource  when  per- 
plexed by  present  appearances,  and  that  is  the  power  of  (iod.  With  Him  nothing 
18  impossible.  It  might,  after  all,  have  been  God's  design  to  sjiow  forth  His 
power  in  a  most  marvellous  manner  by  giving  strength  to  Sarah  to  conceive  at  a  time 
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wlien  it  was  naturally  impossible.  The  delay  mij,^ht  have  been  only  for  the 
pnqiose  of  sliowing  forth  His  great  power  by  the  distinct  evidence  of  His 
working.  \Mien  the  htrengtli  of  nature  decays,  the  power  of  God  is  most 
manifest.  Tin*  faith  of  Sarah  bad  in  it  an  element  of  distrust,  for  it  showed 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  |)Ower  of  Hini  who  quickens  the  dead,  and  calls 
the  things  that  are  not^  as  though  they  were.     (Rom.  iv.  17,  18.) 


BUQ0E8TIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  God  held  Abram  lon*:^  in 
suspense.  The  d  fficulties  of  faith  are 
acknowletl^'ed  in  Scripture. 

The  faith  of  true  believers  may  be 
exposed  to  a  long  trial,  which  may 
oppress  the  heart  with  a  settled  sorrow. 

God's  providence  may  place  natural 
difficulties  in  the  very  face  of  His  most 
solemn  promises. 

God's  promises  and  covenant  can 
scarcely  maintain  faith  in  His  children 
against  the  discouragements  of  sense. 

St.  Paul,  in  the  Galatians,  dwells 
upon  the  name  of  Hagar^  as  boinir  the 
name  ofMountSinaiin  Arabia,  denoting 
the  legal  position.  And  it  would  seem 
that  Sinai  was  so  called  because  Ha;rar, 
in  Arabic,  signifies  a  rock,  (Gal.  iv.) 
And  this  incidental  fact  St.  Paul  uses 
to  show  the  relation  between  the  legal 
and  the  Gospel  dispensations,  and 
between  the  two  classes  of  children  in 
Abran/s  house — the  si)iritual  seed  being 
those  of  Sarah  (the  free  woman),  repre- 
sented by  Isaac ;  the  carnal  being  those 
of  Hagar  (the  bondwoman),  represented 
by  Isnmael.  Hagar  represented  the 
Mosaic  Sinaitic  dispensation,  and  her 
children  were  born  in  bondage  to  the 
law  (Judaising),  and  yet,  according  to 
nature,  having  the  husband ;  while 
Sarai  ty])ified  the  Gospel  system,  and 
represented  the  Church,  long  barren, 
till  the  gift  of  a  progeny — the  mira- 
culous seed — according  to  promise. 
{Jacobus.) 

Hagar,  an  Egyptian.  Egypt  stood 
then  in  the  same  relation  to  the  cove- 
nant people  as  the  world  does  now  to 
the  (  hrisiiau  Church.  In  their  anxiety, 
believers  are  tempted  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  provisions  of  the  world 
instead  of  quietly  waiting  for  God. 

The  things  of  faith  are  distant  and 
mysterious.  That  which  the  world 
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offers  is  near  and  clear.  Eg^'pt  fur- 
nishes a  ready  solution  ;  but  Gotl's 
thoughts  are  above  man's  thoughts. 

In  all  their  wanderings,  the  influence 
of  the  world  follows  the  children  of 
God,  and  becomes  a  constant  source  of 
trial  and  danger. 


Verse  2.  Sarai  attribtites  her  barren- 
ness to  the  will  of  God.  (Ps.  cxxvii.  3.) 
It  is  a  noble  form  of  faith  which  traces 
back  all  the  events  of  the  world  to  the 
highest  cause  ;  finds  the  origin  and  dis- 
position of  all  things  in  the  energy  of 
a  Living  Will. 

It  is  possible  to  acknowledge  God  s 
power,  atid  yet  by  our  conduct  virtually 
to  deny  it. 

The  virtue  of  a  good  confession  may 
be  well-nigh  destroyed  by  tht>se  actions 
which  really  contradict  our  creed. 

All  the  promises  made  to  Abram 
depended  upon  "  one  who  is  to  come 
forth  out  of  his  own  bowels."  Such 
is  the  Lord's  express  assurance,  and 
yet  he  goes  childless.  His  wife,  as 
she  herself  represents  the  matter  to 
him,  is  barren ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  she  is  contented  to  acknowledge 
her  barrenness  as  hopeless,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  it  as  a  dispensation  of  GK)d. 
She  does  not  speak  angrily  or  im- 
patiently, as  Kachel  did  to  Jacob,  but 
meekly  and  submissively  she  says,  "The 
Lord  hath  restrained  me  from  bearing." 
It  is  His  will,  and  His  will  be  done. 
But  surely  God  can  never  intend  that 
my  barrenness  should  frustrate  His 
purpose,  and  make  void  His  promise. 
Tliere  must  be  some  way  of  getting 
over  this  difficulty,  and  reconciling 
this  apparent  inconsistency  between 
the  promise  that  to  thee  a  child  is  to 
be    bom — in    whom,    as    the    Great 
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Reconciler,  thou  and  thy  posterity, 
and  all  the  kindreds  of  men  are  to  be 
blessed — and  the  Providence  wliich 
allots  to  thee  a  barren,  and  now  aged, 
spouse.  There  must  be  some  new 
expedient  to  be  adopted ;  some  other 
plan  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  that 
Sarai  is  to  be  a  mother,  as  it  were  by 
Rubstitute  and  by  proxy,  and  is  to  obtain 
children  by  her  inaid ;  according  to 
the  custom  already  common.  And  if 
there  be  any  hesitation  about  the  law- 
fulness of  the  course  recommended, 
may  it  not  be  justified  by  the  manners 
of  the  country  sanctioning  the  U8a<;e  ; 
by  the  entire  absence  of  every  grosser 
motive — the  end  sought  being  not  self- 
gratification,  but  the  higher  good  of 
himself,  his  children,  and  the  whole 
human  race ;  and  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  which  shuts  him  up  to  some 
such  plan  ?  In  circumstances  so  ur- 
gent and  unprecedented,  why  should 
one  80  favoured  and  ble&^^ed  of  God 
have  any  remaining  scruple?  It  is, 
in  all  views  of  it,  an  extraordinary 
position  that  he  occupies ;  and  what 
he  does  is  not  to  be  judged  by  common 
rules.  Such  was  Abram's  temptation. 
{Candlish.) 

Unbelief  is  very  prolific  of  schemes  ; 
and  surely  this  of  Sarai  is  as  carnal,  as 
foolish,  and  as  fruitful  of  domestic 
misery  as  could  almost  have  been 
devised.  Yet  such  was  the  influence 
of  evil  counsel,  especially  from  such  a 
quarter,  that  "Abrara  hearkened  to 
her  voice."  The  father  of  mankind 
sinned  by  hearkening  to  his  wife,  and 
now  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  follows 
his  example.  How  necessary  for  those 
who  stand  in  the  nearest  relations,  to 
take  heed  of  being  snares  instead  of 
hel})S  one  to  another  I  The  plea  nsed 
by  Sarai  in  this  affair  shows  how  easy 
it  is  to  err  by  a  misconstruction  of 
Providence,  and  following;  tliat  as  a 
rule  of  conduct,  instead  of  God's 
revealed  will.  "  The  Lord,"  says  she, 
"hath  restrained  me  from  bearing," 
and,  therefore,  I  must  contrive  other 
means  for  the  fulfihnent  of  the  promise. 
But  why  not  inquire  of  the  Lord  ?  As 
in  the  crowning  of  Adonijah,  the  proper 
authority  was  not  consul  ted. — {Fuller,) 


Tliere  is  a  stage  when  grace  itself, 
and  the  promise  of  fruitfulness  which 
is  connected  with  it,  by  acting  on  our 
impatience,  may  so  excite  as  to  lead 
the  spirit  of  faith  to  try  carnal  means, 
even  though  for  ends  which  God  has 
l)romised.  Indeed  impatience,  a  zeal 
for  God,  without  a  corresponding  faith 
in  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  is 
ever  leading  to  this.  Even  to  faith  it 
is  hard  to  wait  on  God,  and  let  Him 
do  His  own  work  in  His  own  way. 
Thus  did  Abram  hearken  to  Sarai ; 
and  thus  excited  even  by  the  truth, 
and  with  right  ends,  does  the  elect  yet 
try  his  own  resources.  Christ  the  true 
seed  is  by  many  longed  for  ardently. 
Both  in  the  Church  and  world  we  fain 
would  see  Him.  But  He  tarries. 
Tiien  Sarai  speaks  to  those  who, 
though  men  of  faith,  are  so  far  from 
"  being  as  dead,"  that  they  are  still 
full  of  self-will.  The  result  is  one 
scheme  after  another,  all  aiming  to 
obtain  the  promised  seed,  by  doing 
rather  than  by  dying.  Vain  hope! 
Ishmaels  enough  may  be  thus  gotten. 
Isaacs  are  not  so  hortu-iJukes:  "  Types 
of  Genesis**) 

Abram's  temptation  was  similar  to 
that  of  Jesus  in  the  wilderness.  1. 
The  temptation  of  Jesus  had  reference 
to  a  previous  declaration  of  God.  The 
voice  from  heaven,  at  His  baptism,  had 
declared  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God. 
Therefore  Satan  rests  his  temptations 
upon  that  word.  "If  thou  be  the  Son 
of  God."  2.  Jesus  was  tempted  to 
employ  plausible  means  to  secure  His 
own  preservation  and  advancement. 
Thus,  to  turn  the  stones  into  bread  to 
preserve  His  life— by  casting  Himself 
from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  to  seek 
an  extraordinary  interference  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  so  attract  public  atten- 
tion—by aiming  at  the  world's  throne 
lost  the  world  should  ^mvo  Him  nothing 
but  a  cross.  To  Christ,  therefore,  we 
must  look  for  a  perfect  example  of 
unilurm  and  complete  resistance  to 
temptation.  Abram,  as  all  other 
human  examples,  do  but  most  serve 
for  a  beacon  to  warn  us. 

Nature  may  throw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  faith,  but  faith  should  be  able 
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to  see  through  nature  and  behold  God 
who  is  above  it.  The  s*  ul  can  only 
''endure  asseeing  Him  who  isinvisible. ' 

Verse  3.  Human  experiments  for 
reconciling  sense  and  faith  are  possible. 
But  God's  purpose  cannot  in  tliis  way 
be  discovered. 

There  may  be  a  self-sacrifice,  in  itself 
praiseworthy,  but  of  no  value  in  the 
sight  of  God  because  He  does  not 
demand  it.  To  oSer  up  a  service  to 
God,  suggested  byour  ownshort-sii^hted 
activity,  and  when  He  does  not  require 
it,  is  of  the  nature  of  will- worship. 

It  is  easy  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
we  are  carrying  out  the  will  of  God, 
and  acting  up  to  the  requirements  of 
true  religion,  when  we  are  only  showing 
a  fanatical  devotion  to  an  idea. 

Faith  in  God  may  require  long  and 
patient  waiting  for  Him,  but  there  is 
no  need  that  we  should  be  anxious  as 
to  how  He  intends  to  accomplish  His 
will. 

Sarai,  the  wife  of  Abram,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  godly  woman.  She  is  com- 
mended as  an  example  to  all  Christian 
matrons,  who  are  her  daughters  as  long 
as  they  do  well.  She  "obeyed  Abraham, 
calling  him  Lord."  With  him  she 
came  out  from  among  her  idolatrous 
kindred,  and  with  him  she  was  willing 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  stranger  and  pilgrim. 
During  aQ  the  ten  years  which  they 
had  spent  in  the  land  of  Canaan  she 
waj9  constantly  and  faithfully  with  her 
husband,  sharing  all  his  trials,  and 
witnessing  all  the  ^eat  things  which 
the  Lord  did  for  him.  She  was  heir, 
together  with  him,  of  the  grace  of  life, 
and  one  by  whom  his  prayers  were  not 
wont  to  be  hindered.  (1  Pet.  iii  7.) 
Strange  and  sad,  that  at  such  a  season, 
and  from  such  a  quarter,  temptation 


should  arise ;  that  afler  a  ten  rear's 
walk  with  God,  in  the  very  height  of 
privilege,  in  the  fiill  assurance  of  faith, 
the  faithful  companionof  his  pilgrimage 
and  the  helper  of  his  joy  should  beguile 
and  betray  him  I  Aftersuchaninstance, 
who  can  be  secure?— at  what  sea.son, 
or  on  what  side,  secure  ? — (Candlish.) 
"  After  Abram  had  dwelt  ten  years 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.''  This  clause  is 
here  thrown  in  as  if  to  show  the  pre.ssure 
of  discouragement  under  which  Sarai 
acted  in  this  matter.  Abram,  after  so 
long  a  sojourn  in  the  land,  yet  remained 
childless.  He  was  now  eighty-five 
years  old,  and  Sarai  seventy-five  She 
was  to  be  to  Abram  ^*for  a  wife  " — to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  wife  in  this 
extremity,  oy  the  custom,  the  children 
of  the  concubine  became  the  offspring 
of  the  wife  herself,  being  regarde<l  as 
obtained  by  proxy,  and  in  a  vicarious, 
substitutionary  way,  so  that  they  were 
reckoned  as  hers  by  adoption.  (Elz.  xzL 
7  :  Dent.  xxi.  10.)  Abram  might  have 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  accede  to  this 
proposed  arrangement,  inasmuch  as 
nothing  had  been  said  of  Sarai  in  the 
case.  So  the  Hebrews  have  viewed 
Abram's  conduct.  The  slave  girl  was 
at  the  disposal  of  the  mistress — her 
personal  property — according  to  the 
oriental  custom  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  consent  of  Sarai  that  she  could 
become  the  secondary  wife  of  Abram. 
And  this  step  was  taken  for  a  declared 
purpose,  ana  to  fulfil  the  promise  of 
God.  But  the  wrong  was  m  the  un- 
belief which  could  not  trust  God  to 
work  out  His  own  plans  and  to  fulfil 
His  own  promise  without  such  human 
device.  Sarai  herself  would  soon  see 
the  wrong,  and  reap  the  bitter  fruits. — 
{Jacobtis.) 


MAIN  H0MILBTIC8  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.—Yirm  M. 

Thb  Evils  of  AnoLiSHiNa  Social  DisxiNonoNa 

By  the  elevation  of  Hagar  from  the  condition  of  a  bond-servant  to  that  of  a 

wife,  her  relation  to  Abram's  family  was  changed.     This  sudden  advancement 

to  a  superior  position  brought  new  complications  into  the  patriarch's  household* 

The  evils  of  aoolishing  social  distinctions  receive  a  sad  illustration  in  this  narra- 
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tiTO.  The  sftme  great  principles  which  are  at  work  here  apply  to  all  time^, 
though  the  external  facts  which  spring  firom  them  are  endleady  variecL  All 
sudden  and  violent  changes  which  disturb  the  foundations  of  human  society  are 
frauglit  with  manifold  inconyeniencies  and  dangers.  Some  of  these  may  be  seen 
in  this  history. 

I.  Those  who  are  suddenly  raised  in  the  social  scale  are  tempted  to  pride  and 
insolence.  Sarai  makes  the  complaint  to  her  husband :  "  I  have  given  my  maid 
into  thy  bosom ;  and  when  she  saw  that  she  had  conceiveii,  I  was  despised  in 
her  eyes."  Hagar^  new  position  in  the  honseliold,  and  her  posseasion  of  that 
fruitfulness  which  was  denied  to  her  mistress,  made  her  boastful  of  the  superior 
advantage,  and  she  became  proud  and  insolent.  She  reproaches  the  very  person 
who  had  been  the  means  of  her  advancement.  Those  who  are  not  Jittod  by 
natural  endowment  and  training  for  the  higher  stations  of  life  are  injured  and 
ez)  >osed  to  many  temptations  by  being  suddenly  forced  into  them.  By  a  healthy 
ambition,  plodding  industry,  and  laborious  self-culture,  a  man  may  greatly  raise 
himself  in  tlie  social  scale.  But  this  is  a  different  case  from  that  of  those  who 
are  suddenly  raised  by  the  action  of  others  whose  aim  is  to  make  all  men  equal 
by  means  of  violent  changes  in  human  society.  Such  forces  directed  towards 
the  new  adjustment  of  the  social  state  can  never  maintain  it  in  a  condition  of 
equilibrium.  It  is  like  the  attempt  to  cause  the  surface  of  water  to  assume  that 
of  an  inclined  plane ;  when  the  constraining  force  is  removed  the  water  falls 
back  to  its  original  level.  Human  experience  has  proved  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  morals  of  men  have  been  entirely  changed  by  their  sudden  exaltation  to 
place,  power,  or  wealth.  They  become  full  of  conceit,  and  are  scornful  and 
reproachful  towards  otiiers.  The  position  of  Hagar  was  not  given  her  from  any 
))articular  regard  for  her.>elf,  but  in  order  to  serve  a  special  purpose.  She  mis- 
took the  grounds  of  the  favours  bestowed  upon  her.  This  has  ever  been  the 
delusion  of  those  who  have  been  advanced  from  humble  stations  by  the  artificial 
regenerators  of  society,  who  only  cared  to  serve  their  own  selfish  ends,  and  have 
but  regarded  the  poor  and  lowly  as  steps  along  which  they  might  climb  to  power 
and  importance. 

II  Those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  abolishing  of  such  distinctions  are  the 
first  to  complain  of  the  evils  caused  thereby.  Sarah  herself  proposed  the 
elevation  of  Hagar  to  this  honour,  and  she  is  the  first  to  complain  of  the  bitter 
evils  which  this  false  step  had  brou(>;ht  upon  her.  This  has  often  been  repeated 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Men  have  been  forgetful  of  Gbd's  order,  and  have 
tried  to  reconstruct  society  upon  a  new  basis.  Then  they  find  that  they  have 
plunged  themselves  into  unforeseen  complications  and  troubles,  and  like  Sarah — 

1.  They  complain  of  their  troubles  so  as  to  ewcuse  themselves.  Sarah  throws  the 
blame  upon  her  husband.  **  And  Sarai  said  unto  Abram,  My  wrong  be  upon 
thee."  Men  cling  to  the  consolation  that  the  evils  from  which  they  suffer  are 
not  due  to  their  own  conduct  The  last  thing  they  can  be  brought  to  do  is  to 
charge  their  evils  upon  themselves.  Thus  sinners  who  reap  the  reward  of  their 
own  doings  peevishly  blame  Heaven  for  their  misfortunes.  When  a  man  by  his 
own  folly  has  perverted  his  way,  then  his  heart  fretteth  against  the  Lord. 

2.  They  often  make  rash  appeals  to  divine  justice,  "The  Lord  judge  between 
me  ana  thee,"  said  Sarah  to  her  husband.  There  is  an  appeal  to  Eternal 
Justice  which  is  qiute  becoming  in  pure  and  strong  souls  when  the  oppression 
of  human  injustice  lies  heavy  upon  them.  Job  could  appeal  to  his  Vindicator 
on  high,  who  would  redress  his  wrongs  and  assert  his  integrity.  But  rash 
appeals  to  Heaven  are  mostly  the  sign  of  a  weak  cause.  Men  hide  their  own 
evils  from  themselves  and  others,  and  seek  a  passing  comfort  by  claiming  the 
consolations  of  the  just.  To  invoke  God  seems,  for  the  time,  to  put  an  end  to 
all  strife  and  to  leave  the  matter  with  Him.  Thus  religion  is  used  by  some  as 
a  sanctuary  whither  they  flee  in  the  time  of  trouble.    They  use  it  only  in 
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emergencies.  Many  of  those  who  have  tried  to  anticinate  God's  time  by 
precipitating  His  pnrposes  towards  humanity,  have  to  the  last  appealed  to 
Heaven  in  vindication  of  the  justice  of  their  cause. 

III.  The  recognition  of  OTiginal  rights  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
such  evils.  Abram  does  not  dispute  the  matter  with  his  wife,  but  meekly  says, 
**  Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand  ;  do  to  her  as  it  pleaseth  thee/'  (Ver.  6.) 
He  tiikes  no  side,  nor  does  he  defenrl,  as  he  might  consistently  have  done,  the 
just  rights  of  Hagar  in  her  new  position.  He  refers  back  to  Sarah's  original 
ri<(hts  as  mistress  of  the  household,  as  his  wife  entitled  to  his  affection,  and  as 
one  who  ha<l  tlie  sole  dispo-al  of  a  servant  who  was  still  her  property.  Times 
have  chan<:ed  since  then,  the  paid  servant  having  sucpeeded  the  b(md  servant ; 
still,  the  ])olicy  of  Abram  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
act  in  similar  domestic  and  social  complications.  1.  This  is  a  better  course  than 
the  immediate  imputation  oj  such  evils  to  those  wlio  have  caused  them.  It  is 
sometimes  better  to  quiet  such  disorders  by  presently  using  gentle  means.  To 
go  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  evil,  and  to  apportion  blame  to  those  to  whom 
it  properly  belongs,  may  cause  irritation;  Even  a  righteous  reproof  may  be 
given  at  a  wrong  time,  and  in  circumstances  unfavourable  to  its  success.  Peace 
is  sometimes  better  than  vindication.  2.  Meek  submission  becomes  true  might 
in  the  end.  Meekness  was  the  only  treatment  which  was  suited  to  a  uiind 
enduring  the  tortures  of  self-reproach.  The  time  for  calm  reason  would  come, 
when  that  meek  spirit  which  endures  evils  rather  than  give  ofifeuce  would  gain 
the  true  victory. 

IV.  The  evils  brought  about  by  sudden  and  violent  changes  in  the  social  state 
are  never  folly  remedied.  Abram  by  his  yielding  spirit  appeased  the  anger  of  his 
wife,  and  cut  o£f  all  further  occasion  of  quarrel.  But  he  yielded  too  muck 
Hagar,  indeed,  was  the  bondmaid  of  Sarah,  and,  according  to  the  usage  then 
prevailing,  her  property ;  still  she  was  in  some  sense  the  wife  of  Abram,  and 
entitled  to  his  protection.  He  ought  not  to  have  given  her  up  entirely  to  the 
will  of  a  passionate  and  jealous  woman.  But  things  could  not  be  exactly  as 
they  were  before  in  Abram 's  household.  A  false  step  had  been  taken,  and 
though  the  evils  it  caused  might  be  mitigated  yet  tney  could  not  be  wholly 
undone.  When  once  social  usages  and  relations  are  disturbed,  the  reformation 
of  the  evils  caused  thereby  can  only  be  partial. 

SUOOSaTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 

Verse  4.  The  success  of  our  schemes  If  carnal  strength  succeeds  in  bearing 
in  gaining  onr  own  immediate  ends  is  any  fruit,  the  immediate  result  is  con- 
no  sure  indication  that  God  approves  tempt  of  better  things.  For  the  flesh 
of  them.  can  achieve  nothing  without  being  ex- 

The  most  abject,  when  placed  in  alted.   Sarai,  therefore,  instead  of  being 

positions  where  their  natural  advan-  "built  up,"  as  she  hoped,  by  Hagar, 

ta.i;es    give  them  a  su])eriority  over  reaps  tlirough  her  fresh  humiliation, 

other-^,  are  the  most  tempted  to  pride.  — f  Jukes:  "  Types  of  Genesis,*') 

The  results  of  our  own  prosnmptuons  The  jealousies,  the  heart-bnraings, 

anticipation  of  God's  time  and  purposes  and  mutual  reproaches  which  we  now 

soon  show  themselves.     By  our  short-  find  disturbing  the  peace  of  his  pious 

sighted  wisdom  we  often  set  a  snare  family,  are  such  as  might  have  been 

by  which  our  own  feet  are  taken.  anticipated  from  the  course  of  policy 

Solomon  says  that  "an  handmaid  unhappily  pursued.  That  the  Egyptian 

that  is  heir  to  her  mistress "  is  one  of  bondmaid,  so  strangely  and  suddenly 


tho.se  things  for  which  the  "earth  is     honoured,  taken  out  of  her  due  place 
disquieted'  (Pro v.  xxx.  23).  and  station  and  admitted  to  the  rauk 
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and  privileges  of  a  spouse,  should  forget 
herself  and  become  high-minded,  was 
)>recisely  such  conduct  as  luiirht  have 
boeii  ex|>ected  on  the  part  of  a  slave 
treated  as  Hagar  was,  and  having  a 
tonii>er  unsubdued  and  a  mind  unin- 
structed,  as  Hagar's  j)robablv  were. 
Site  could  not  enter  into  the  plan 
which  the  heads  of  the  house  had 
formed,  or  into  the  reasons  and  motives 
which  led  them  to  form  it  To  their 
servant,  if  not  to  themselves,  it  must 
have  been  fraught  with  a  vitiating  and 
corrupting  tendency ;  and  assuredly  it 
did  prove  to  her  a  temptation  to  inso- 
lence and  insubordination  stronger  than 
she  could  withstand  Hence  Abram 
and  Sarai  had  the  greater  sin.  There 
was  a  cruel  want  of  consideration  in 
what  they  did.  Even  jf  they  felt  that 
they  were  at  liberty,  so  far  as  they 
themselves  were  concerned,  to  do  it, 
and  that  they  were  safe  in  doing  it, 
were  they  not  bound  to  ask  how  it 
might  affect  their  dependent,  whom 
they  made  a  party  in  the  transaction  ? 
Is  not  this  the  duty  of  all  heads  of 
families?  Alas!  how  is  it  discharged! 
Bo  parents  and  roasters — do  the  heads 
and  members  of  households  among 
Christians — duly  weigh  and  recognise 
their  responsibility  in  this  particular  ? 
Do  you,  we  might  say  to  them;  in  all 
affection — doyou,  with  special  reference 
to  this  consideration,  apply  the  maxim, 
"All  things  are  lawful  unto  me,  but 
all  things  edify  notV'—(  Candlish.) 

Verse  5.  There  is  often  a  sad  re- 
action which  follows  an  over-strained 
aeal.  Those  who  have  been  driven  to 
adopt  insane  schemes  of  policy,  when 
their  own  failures  are  brought  home  to 
them  wildly  impute  the  blame  to 
others. 

We  cannot  disturb  the  settled  order 
of  society,  even  when  the  end  proposed 
is  good,  without  producing  serious  evila 

We  are  too  ready  to  blame  others 
for  those  misfortunes  in  which  we  have 
taken  the  chief  part  in  bringing  upon 
ourselves.  Passion  dulls  the  moral 
perceptions  of  the  souL 

Being  now  made  to  reap  according 
to  that  she  had  sown,  she  begins,  when 


it  IS  too  late,  to  repent  of  her  ra*<hnes8. 
But  instead  of  condemning  her  own 
conduct,  and  confessing  that  her  folly 
had  recoiled  upon  herself,  she  turns 
the  edge  of  her  resentment  against  her 
husband.  Had  the  good  man  formed 
a  deliberate  design  of  injuring  and 
insulting  her,  she  could  not  have  em- 
ployed harsher  language.  Indeed,  her 
conduct  throughout  was  that  of  a 
peevish,  unreasonable,  and  disappointed 
woman  ;  and  its  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness are  aggravated  by  her  app  um;,' 
to  God  in  a  case  where  she  was  clearly 
and  consciously  in  the  wrong.  As  if 
she  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  her 
husband  would  not  hear  her,  she 
exclaims :  "  The  Lord  ludge  between 
me  and  thee  1 "  Such  hasty  and  pas- 
sionate appenls  to  heaven,  instead  of 
indicating  a  good  cause,  are  commonly 
the  marks  of  a  bad  one.  A  truly 
serious  spirit  will  pause  before  inter- 
posing the  name  of  God  on  any  occasion, 
and  will  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
employing  it  on  a  false  or  frivolous  una. 
—(Bush.) 

When  evils  come  upon  us,  we  often 
regret  them  merely  because  of  their 
sad  consequences  to  ourselves.  There 
may  even  be  a  sorrow  for  sin  which  ia 
not  "  after  a  godly  sort." 

We  can  only  retain  our  true  dignity 
and  power  by  quietly  waiting  for  God's 
time. 

He  must  not  be  sent  for  all  in  haste 
to  decide  the  controversy,  who,  if  He 
had  come,  you  mav  soon  see  which  of 
them  would  have  had  the  worst  of  it. 
The  best,  we  see,  have  their  domestic 
contentions;  some  household  words 
will  now  and  then  pass  betwixt  them  ; 
we  match  not  with  angels,  but  men 
and  women.  Two  flints  may  as  soon 
smite  together,  and  not  fire  come  forth, 
as  two  persons  meet  in  marriage  and 
not  offences  fall  out.  Publius  liubius 
Geler  was  held  a  happy  man  amoii^^ 
the  Romans,  that  commanded  it  to  he 
engraven  upon  his  gravestone  that  he 
had  lived  three  and  forty  years  and 
eight  months  with  0.  Ennia,  his  wife, 
sine  querela,  without  the  least  quarrel 
(Irapp.) 

We  may  with  confidence  appeal  to 
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(jlod  when  our  conscience  is  clear  and 
our  cause  is  just ;  but  to  do  so  in  the 
spirit  of  rashness  and  peevishneas,  in 
order  to  relieve  our  passionate  teuiper, 
is  impiety. 

Verse  6.  As  Abram's  faith  was  tried 
on  otiier  occasions,  so  here  is  a  trial 
to  his  spirit  of  meekness — to  the  power 
of  Divine  grace  within  him  in  main- 
taining his  temper  amidst  the  provoca- 
tions of  domestic  life. 

How  to  meet  quarrels.  1.  By  a 
calm  demeanour.  To  catch  the  con- 
tagion of  the  pas.sion  and  rage  of 
others  is  to  impair  the  accuracy  of 
onr  judgment,  and  to  make  ourselves 
|)artakers  of  their  evils.  2.  By  re- 
cocrnising  whatever  riglits  those  who 
quarrel  with  us  may  have  on  their 
>ide.  Abram  acknowledged  the  fact 
that  Hngar  belonged  to  her  mistress 
and  was  entirely  at  her  disposal.  3. 
By  meekly  yielding  to  the  weak  when 
there  is  no  prospect  of  bringing  them 
to  a  rational  mind.  Sarah  was  the 
*•  weaker  vessel,"  and  it  was  of  no  use, 
in  that  state  of  her  temper,  to  reason 
with  her  upon  the  whole  question.  It 
is  better  to  turn  away  wrath  by  a  soft 
answer  than  to  prolong  a  hopeless 
struggle. 

Abram  is  tempted  to  carry  too  far 
his  indulgence  towards  one  who  is 
apparently  to  realise  his  anxious  long- 
ing ;  and  under  this  natural  feeling,  has 
he  become  less  sensitive  than  otherwise 
he  would  have  been  in  regard  to  her 
whom  he  should  honour,  and  more 
tolerant  of  disrespect  or  insult  shown 
to  her?  We  may  gather  this  from 
Sarai's  complaint;  for  she  would  not 
])robably  upbraid  her  husband  without 
a  cau>e.  And  if  it  were  so,  how  sad 
an  instance  we  have  here  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  stopping  short  when  a  single 
doubtful  step  is  once  taken  I  Abram, 
when  he  consented  to  the  specious 
proposal  made  to  him,  thought  that  he 
was  acting  disinterestedly  and  for  the 
best  But  other  and  less  worthy 
motives  began  to  mingle  with  his  better 
purposes:  and,  at  all  events,  he  is  now 
entanglea  in  a  net  of  his  own  making. 
He  18  no  longer  free ;  he  ia  a  slave  of 
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circumstances ;  and  he  is  compelled  to 
make  the  best  he  can  of  a  painful 
perplexity  and  hard  necessity ;  to  do 
violence  to  his  feelings,  perhaps  even 
to  his  convictions  of  duty  ;  and  to 
consent,  at  last,  to  the  degradation  and 
disgrace  of  one  whom  now,  after  what 
had  passed,  he  is  surely  bound,  not  less 
in  duty  than  in  the  current  opinion  of 
the  age,  to  consider  as  having  claims 
upon  his  regard. — {Candlish.) 

Abram  seems  to  have  been  brought 
into  a  situation  wherein  he  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  ;  and  thus,  as  Sarai  is 
punished  for  tempting  him,  he  also  is 
punished  with  a  disordered  house  for 
having  3rielded  to  the  temptation.  And 
now  Sarai,  incited  by  revenge,  deals 
hardly  with  Hagar — much  more  so,  it 
is  likely,  than  she  ought — ^for  though 
the  young  woman  might  have  acted 
vainly  and  sinfully,  yet  her  mistress  is 
far  from  being  a  proi)er  judge  of  the 
punishment  which  she  deserved.  The 
consequence  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
she  leaves  the  family  and  goes  into  a 
wilderness.  Indeed,  it  were  "  better  to 
dwell  in  a  wilderness  than  with  a  con- 
tentious and  angry  woman." — (FuUer.) 

Sarai  deals  hardly  with  the  bond- 
maid, who  therefore  flees  the  house. 
If  through  faith's  impatience  the 
principle  of  law  is  exalted  out  of  its 
place,  and  thus  dishonour  is  done  to 
the  free  woman,  a  re-action  follows, 
for  Sarai  is  best  loved,  and  though 
barren  never  loses  her  rightful  empire 
over  the  believing  heart.  The  spirit  of 
faith  at  once  gives  Hagar  up,  and  for  a 
season  the  bond-maid  is  lost  to  Abram's 
house  ;  the  elect  permits  her  to  be  so 
abused  that  for  awhile  she  flees  and  is 
lost  sight  of.     Who  that  knows  this 

t)ath  but  has  seen  how  the  affection  of 
aw,  when  contempt  has  through  it 
been  poured  upon  a  higher  principle, 
is  ejected  even  from  that  place,  where 
as  hand-maid  it  might  be  most  useful 
So  does  legality  lead  to  antinomianism, 
and  this  when  law  as  yet  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  The  time  comes, 
indeed,  after  Isaac  is  bom,  when  there 
is  no  further  need  for  the  bond-maid, 
and  she  is  cast  out  for  ever.  At 
present  the  bond-maid  is  needed.    She 
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18  therefore  sent  back  by  the  Lord  to  (1  Tim.  i.  8.)  The  sorrow  oomes  from 
her  tme  place  as  Sarai  s  maid.  For  exalting  it  oat  of  its  proper  place.— 
*' the  law  wgood  if  it  be  used  lawfully."     {Jukes:  '*  Type$  qf  GenesUr) 


MAiN  BOMILBTICS  OF  THB  PARAQRAPH.—Vcrm  7-1& 
PbOYIDBNCB  AHD  THB    OUTOAST. 

Hagar  chooses  rather  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  than  to  remain 
any  longer  under  the  tyranny  of  her  mistress.  She  undertakes  a  wild  journey, 
insensible  to  the  real  dangers  which  lay  before  her.  The  extremity  of  her 
misery  is  God's  opportunity.  His  Providence  interfered  to  comfort  and 
console — that  Providence  which  does  not  desert  even  the  outcast  and  the 
miserable. 

I.  Proyidence  finds  them.  ''  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her  by  a 
fountain  of  water  in  the  wilderness.  (Verse  7.)  God  brouglit  help  to  thi.s 
fugitive  and  outcast  by  the  ministry  of  an  angel,  and  He  still  interferes  on 
behalf  of  such  thou^^h  the  asjencies  of  His  Providence  are  unseen.  1.  There  are 
occasions  in  human  life  when  the  Providence  of  God  speciaflj/  manifests  itself 
The  care  and  concern  of  God  for  His  creatures  is  watchful  and  constant. 
Infinite  power  cannot  be  wearied,  nor  can  infinite  skill  pause  in  its  designs 
through  perplexity.  Tiie  action  of  God  towards  His  creatures  never  intermits. 
But  from  our  point  of  view,  there  are  times  when  God's  providential  interference 
is  distinctly  manifest.  This  happens  usually  in  the  season  of  great  trouble, 
when  we  are  driven  to  our  wits'  end.  When  all  human  resources  fail  we  obtain 
a  more  distinct  view  of  the  operation  of  God.  By  the  checks  to  our  happiness 
in  this  life  we  are  taught  tliat  there  is  a  Power  above  us.  Providence  is  sure 
to  find  us  at  some  time  or  other  of  our  lives.  2.  That  Providence  finds  us  for 
a  purpose  of  mercy.  Hagar  was  now  at  her  worst  estate,  in  the  most  lonely 
and  miserable  condition,  on  the  point  of  perishing  in  the  wilderness.  God 
revealed  Himself,  not  as  the  lightning's  flash  reveals  the  awfulness  of  a  ship- 
wreck, but  in  order  to  show  His  tenderness  and  compassion.  He  had  "  heard 
her  affliction,"  and  sent  His  angel  to  comfort  and  console.  In  all  our 
wanderings  God  finds  us  to  the  end  that  He  might  bring  us  back  to  Himself. 
8.  That  Providence  is  mitute  in  its  care  and  knowledge.  The  angel 
calls  Hagar  by  name ;  asks  her  questions,  not  for  information,  but  to 
draw  out  her  honest  reply,  and  to  produce  the  feeling  that  she  was 
specially  cared  for.  (Verse  8.)  We  think  of  all  the  departments  of  Providence 
as  classes  of  things  and  persons  over  which  God  exercises  care  and  dominion. 
It  is  a  necessity  of  our  mind  to  view  the  subject  in  this  way,  for  our  knowledge 
of  individuals  and  particulars  is  limited.  For  the  convenience  of  our  thought 
we  include  much  in  our  words,  but  the  impressions  made  upon  our  minds  are 
thereby  less  vivid.  There  is  no  such  infirmity  with  infinite  knowledge.  God  is 
under  no  necessity  to  conceive  of  persons  and  things  as  great  wholes,  but  knows 
perfectly  and  intimately  all  the  parts  of  which  they  are  composed.  He  calletii 
the  stars  by  their  names.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  believe  in  this  special  knowledge 
and  care  of  -God  for  us,  His  dominion  being  so  wide  and  long,  extending  over 
all  time  and  space.  Hence  the  necessity  of  revealed  religion  to  teach  us  that 
God's  government  over  all  His  creatures  is  not  a  heartless  routine,  but  proceeds 
upon  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  each.  Without  tnis  faith 
we  should  feel  ourselves  but  at  the  mercy  of  a  ponderous  machine,  whose  wheels 
would  crush  us  if  we  could  not  get  out  of  their  way.  Man,  in  his  misery,  might 
utter  a  complaint  against  ruthless  force,  but  could  appeal  to  no  heart  of  com- 
passion, nor  behold  an  eye  of  regard  and  pity  turned  upon  him.    God's  voice 
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must  be  heard  witliin  the  soul  in  tones  of  mercy,  or  else  the  greatness  of  His 
majesty  would  make  us  afraid.  As  the  telescope  shows  us  God's  attention  to 
the  infinitely  great,  so  the  microscope  shows  us  ilis  care  for  tlie  infinitely  snialL 
It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  revelation  to  teach  us  the  personal  interest  wliich 
God  takes  in  us.  Hence  Christ  is  the  Shepherd  **  who  calleth  His  own  sheep  bjr 
nams."    (John  x.  8.) 

II.  Proyidence  teaches  them.  All  the  ways  of  God  with  men  are  for  the 
purpose  of  enlightening  them  with  the  li^^^ht  of  the  living.  They  are  intended 
to  impart  to  us,  not  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  satisfies  curiosity,  bnt  that 
whicli  is  needful  to  correct  our  sinful  courses,  and  to  teacli  us  our  duty.  1.  Lessons 
of  reproof.  **  And  He  said,  Hagar,  Sarai's  maid,  whence  comest  thou  ?  and 
whither  wilt  tliou  go  ?  "  (Ver.  8.)  Thus  the  folly  of  our  own  ways  is  brought 
home  to  us,  and  the  dark  8Ug{]:estion  of  a  future,  hiding  in  it  unknown  troubles, 
is  forced  upon  our  mind.  "  Whither  wilt  thou  go  ? "  When  the  pa^^t  and  the 
future  like  two  gulfs  overwhelm  us,  then  is  the  time  to  give  ear  to  God  if  haply 
we  may  liear  some  words  of  mercy  and  ho]>e.  In  all  God's  reproofs  of  our  way- 
wardness and  folly,  conscience  approves.  **  And  she  said,  I  flee  from  the  face  of 
my  mistress,  8arai."  However  we  may  be  gained  at  them,  or  rebel  against 
them,  we  know  that  the  chidings  of  God  are  just  and  right,  and  tliat  sin  must 
end  in  our  destruction.  2.  Lessons  of  instruction  and  guidance,  Hagar  was 
told  to  return  to  her  mistress  and  submit  herself  under  her  hands.  (Ver.  9.^ 
Thus  it  is  only  in  the  humble  wavs  of  duty  that  we  can  fulfil  God's  pleasure  and 
serve  Him.  If  we  have  quitted  the  place  of  duty,  or  the  place  of  religious 
privileges,  we  must  return.  Though  in  such  a  lot  there  is  much  that  is  unpleasant, 
and  that  we  would  gladly  avoid,  yet  this  is  our  calling  of  God,  and  we  forsake  it 
at  our  peril.     The  Church  of  God  is  a  home  for  the  lonely  and  the  wanderer. 

III.  Providence  inspires  hope  in  them.  Hagar  was  informed  by  the  Angel 
that  she  should  be  the  mother  of  a  numerous  race,  which  was  destined  to  act  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  very  name  of  the  son  which  was 
to  be  born  U*  her  was  to  preserve  the  memory  of  God's  gracious  dealings  with 
her.  (Verses  10-12.)  God  cannot  impart  to  us  the  future  in  the  present,  bnt 
He  gives  us  what  is  next  to  it,  that  principle  of  hope  which  links  the  present 
with  the  future.  Thus  our  soul  is  sustained  amidst  the  varied  trials  of  life,  and 
we  are  kept  in  the  attitude  of  waiting  upon  God.  Without  hope  in  the  future. 
Providence  would  be  a  dark  enigma.  We  take  refuge  in  the  thought  of  that 
goodness  which  God  has  laid  up  for  us  when  we  are  oppressed  by  the  apparent 
exceptions  to  His  goodness  here.  All  are  not  called  to  the  same  kind  of  destiny 
to  which  Hagar  was  appointed.  It  is  given  but  to  the  few  to  act  the  part  of 
principals  in  the  affairs  of  human  history.  But  God  deals  with  a//  so  as  to  give 
them  an  interest  in  the  future.  No  soul  can  listen  to  God's  voice  and  obey  His 
will  without  being  inspired  by  an  unquenchable  hope  which  gives  it  an  interest 
in  all  that  eternal  ages  shall  unfold.  1.  The  lowest  and  most  despised  have  some 
purpose  qf  Frovidence  to  serve,  God  has  His  plan  concerning  them  also,  and 
they  are  needed  to  work  out  the  great  designs  of  His  will.  They  are  called  to 
answer  some  wise  and  worthy  end.  God  does  not  design  that  the  life  of  any 
creature  made  in  His  own  image  should  be  aimless.  The  thought  that  we  have 
some  Divine  purpose  to  serve  should  inspire  us  with  the  hope  that  a  great  future 
is  reserved  for  us.  Until  God  s  plan  concerning  the  human  race  is  completed  it 
is  impoasible  for  us  to  estimate  the  real  importance  of  single  lives,  liowever  humble 
they  may  be  in  the  ordinary  view  of  mankind.  2.  A II  who  have  consciously  felt  the 
action  of  a  Divine  Providence  have  some  memorial  of  God's  goodness,  Hagar 
was  commanded  to  give  her  son  a  name  which  was  ever  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  God's  compassion  in  her  misery.  If  we  have  been  made  to  feel  that  there  is 
a  Divine  Providence  over  onr  lives,  we  can  recount  such  instancea  Gh>d  has 
heard  our  affliction,  and  call^  us  to  the  inheritance  of  a  noble  future.    The  Angel 
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of  the  Covenant  met  Ha^ar  and  announced  the  destined  purpose  of  her  life  ;  and 
Ghriat  now  meets  the  sinner,  apprehends  him  as  He  did  St  Paul^  so  that  he, 
too»  maj  apprehend  the  purpose  of  his  high  calling. 
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Verse  7.  The  Ijord  finds  sinners 
when  they  lose  themselves. 

Ej^ypt,  to  which  Hagar  was  fleeinsr, 
was  the  representiitive  of  the  world 
kingdom.  The  Angel  of  the  Covenant 
still  arrests  sinners  while  tliey  are  on 
their  way  to  join  His  enemies.  Thus 
Saul  was  met  while  he  wjis  bent  on  his 
journey  to  |)crsecute  the  saints. 

Christ  often  finds  human  souls,  and 
brings  them  to  Himself,  when  this 
world  becomes  a  desert  to  them  and 
no  earthly  hope  is  left 

Abram  and  his  wife  were  of  the 
family  of  God — the  Church  that  then 
was.  The  Church  has,  through  mis- 
taken zeal,  persecuted  men  and  made 
them  outcasts  and  wanderers.  But 
this  cannot  shut  such  out  from  the 
Divine  mercy  and  regard. 

There  are  junctures  in  our  lives 
where  God's  Providence  manifestly 
crosses  our  path.  It  is  as  if  an  angel 
met  Q8.  In  the  wilderness  the  fugitive 
meets  with  a  better  friend.  She 
wanders  on  in  her  solitary  way,  weary 
of  the  heat  and  toil  of  travel,  and  half 
repenting  of  the  hasty  step  she  had 
taken.  At  last  she  sits  down  beside 
one  of  the  fountains  of  water  which, 
with  their  little  spots  of  freslmess 
around  them,  form  the  grateful  resting 
places  for  the  worn  and  fainting 
traveller  in  the  desert,  as  the  burning 
sun  beats  upon  his  aching  head,  or  the 
shades  of  evening  invite liis  exhausted 
limbs  to  rest.  There,  as  she  meditates 
at  leisure  and  alone,  the  excitement  of 
angry  strife  having  passed  away,  many 
bitter  thoughts  crowd  upon  her  niiud. 
The  pride  which  sustained  her  is  gone, 
and  her  spirit  is  mortified  and  tamed. 
She  cannot  now  find  support  in  justi- 
fying herself  and  blaming  others.  Her 
heart  is  beginning  to  yearn  towards 
the  home  in  which  she  has  dwelt  so 
long  in  peace,  and  which,  for  all  (hat 


had  passed,  might  still,  through  God's 
mercy,  and  the  mutual  forgiveness  and 
forbearance  of  His  erring  servants, 
have  proved  to  her  a  refuge  of  holy 
tranquillity  and  repose.  While  feelings 
like  these  are  swelling  her  bosom  and 
dimining  her  eye,  a  heavenly  stranger 
unexpectedly  stands  beside  her,  and 
a  heavenly  voice  reaches  her  ear. 
Trained  in  the  household  of  one 
familiar  with  such  divine  fellowship, 
llagar  easily  recognises  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord ;  the  Being  of  whose  visits 
she  has  heard  her  master  speak. — 
(CaiidlisA.) 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  finds  Hagar ; 
that  pre-supposes  he  had  sought  lier 
(Dent,  xxxii.  10).  God  meeu  thee  in 
thy  desert ;  He  comes  to  thee  in  thy 
conscience;  He  kindles  in  thee  the 
sparks  into  a  flame,  and  comes  to  thy 
help  in  Ilis  grace. — (Lange.J 

Verse  8.  When  Hagar  found  her 
name  familiarly  called  by  One  who 
knew  her  state  and  occupation,  and 
the  purposes  of  her  mind,  she  must 
have  been  impressed  that  the  voice 
which  had  spoken  to  her  was  more 
than  mortal.  When  we  hear  a  voice 
within  telling  us  what  we  are,  and 
convincing  us  of  the  folly  of  going  on 
in  our  own  way,  we  know  that  God 
has  spoken  to  us. 

In  calling  Hagar  *'  Sarai's  maid,"  he 
seems  tacitly  to  disallow  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  to  lead  her  mind  back  to 
that  humble  character  which  she  had 
formerlv  sustained.  The  questions 
put  to  her  were  close,  but  tender,  anil 
such  as  were  fitly  addressed  to  a  person 
fleeing  firom  trouble.  The  first  might 
be  answered,  and  was  answered :  "I 
flee  from  the  face  of  my  mistress, 
Sarai."  But  with  respect  to  the  last, 
she  is  silent.  We  know  our  present 
grievances,  and  so  can  tell  "whence 
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we  came^  mnch  better  than  our  future 
lot,  or  "whither  we  are  going."  In 
many  cases,  if  the  tmtli  were  spoken, 
the  answer  would  be,  From  bad  to 
worse.  At  present  this  poor  young 
woman  seeius  to  liave  been  actuated 
by  mere  natural  principles,  those  of 
fleeing  from  misery.  In  all  her  trouble 
there  appears  nothing  like  true  religion, 
or  committing  her  way  to  the  Lord : 
yet  she  is  sought  out  of  Him  whom 
she  sought  not. — (fuller,) 

By  nature  we  are  homeless,  and 
wandering  in  uncertainty ;  it  is  a 
turning  point  in  our  moral  history 
when  we  can  put  the  question  to  our- 
selves, From  whence  iiave  we  come, 
and  whither  are  we  going.  Like  the 
prodigal,  we  have  left  our  Father's 
house,  and  we  can  have  no  true  peace 
or  joy  till  we  return  thither. 

When  God's  light  shines  in  uponnSw 
conscience  answers  faithfully ;  ana 
though  we  may  be  alarmed,  yet  we 
need  not  be  dismayed ;  for  that  light, 
though  revealing,  is  kindly. 

Qod  never  questions  us  to  increase 
the  misery  of  our  condition,  but  to 
bring  us  back  to  Himself. 

She  recognises  her  old  and  true 
relation  to  her  '' mistress  Sarai."  This 
would  indicate  some  softening  of  her 
spirit,  left,  as  she  was,  to  her  reflection, 
and  cast  out  upon  that  dreary  desert 
alone,  and  now  also  met  by  the 
Covenant  Angel,  who  was  ready  to 
counsel  her,  and  to  do  her  good.  If 
her  heart  was  now  humbled  so  as  to 
own  her  mistress,  and  cease  her  proud 
boasting  over  her,  why  might  she  not 
return  ?  She  would  pr«)haMy  have 
perished  on  the  route  of  weariness  and 
thirst — (Jacobus,) 

Verse  9.  The  injunction  of  the  angel 
to  Hagar  was  to  return  and  submit. 
The  reason  was,  that  she  ha(i  d(me 
wrong  in  despising  her  mistress,  and  by 
her  exposure  in  endangering  the  fruit 
of  her  womb,  and  now  she  must  be 
humbled  for  it.  Hard  as  this  might 
appear,  it  was  the  counsel  of  wis«l<>m 
and  mercy.  A  connection  with  the 
people  of  God,  with  all  their  faults,  is 
preferable  to  the  best  of  thi^  world 
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where  God  is  unknown.  If  we  have 
done  wrong,  whatever  temptaHons  or 
provocations  we  have  met  with,  the 
only  way  to  peace  and  happiness  is  to 
retrace  our  footste])s  in  repentance  and 
submission. — (Bush.) 

Rehgion  does  not  place  us  above  the 
duties  arising  from  the  social  relation- 
ships of  human  life. 

It  is  in  the  humble  ways  of  duty 
that  we  can  best  glorify  God.  It  is 
enough  if  we  are  faitliful  in  that  which 
is  least.  We  should  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  seek  i  ng  large  places  and  occasions 
in  which  to  do  our  duty. 

The  angel,  in  commanding  Hagar  to 
return  to  duty,  virtually  promised  her 
support  and  favour  under  it.  All  God's 
commands  are  really  promises  to  those 
who  obej  thenL  Therefore,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  follow  at  God  s  com- 
mand, though  the  prospect  may  seem 
uninviting. 

Abram  was  to  become  ft  blessing  to 
Ha^ar  as  he  had  been  to  Lot  (ch.  xil). 
It  is  best  for  us  to  dwell  with  those 
whom  God  has  appointed  to  minister 
to  us  spiritual  good. 

The  household  of  God  on  earth  is 
not  perfect.  The  operations  of  divine 
grace  are  here  complicated  with  human 
passion  and  infirmity.  Still,  this  is 
the  place  of  our  greatest  safetj',  and 
where  our  souls  can  thrive  best. 

The  Angel  of  the  Covenant  is  still 
inviting  wanderers  home — calling  them 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  this  world  into 
His  own  chosen  family.  It  is  when 
we  are  toiling  and  labouring  for  very 
vanity,  with  nothing  but  the  wildest 
chances  before  us,  that  He  invites  us 
to  come  to  Ilim. 

God's  favourable  time  for  speaking 
to  our  souls  often  is  in  the  time  of  our 
a£9iction,  when  the  desert  is  about  us, 
and  every  other  voice  is  hushed. 

When  God  appears,  it  is  not  for  the 
end  that  He  might  gratify  our  curiositv, 
but  to  instruct  us  in  the  humble  tasks 
of  duty. 

Verses  10,  11.  In  God*s  gracious 
dealings  with  mankind  comfort  follows 
counsel. 

The  angel-speaker  here   adopts  ft 
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gtyle  saited  only  to  the  Deity,  and  for 
Hagar's  eiicoarngement,  gives  ber 
grounds  to  expect  a  portion  of  Abraiu  a 
blessing,  of  wliicli  she  must  often  have 
heard— viz.,  a  numerous  offsi)ring. 
Tliis  was  the  prompting  of  Divine 
benignity ;  for  it  is  clear  that  iho 
language  of  absohite  authority  might 
have  been  used  without  any  inter- 
minglinnr  of  gracious  promises  ;  but 
God  deh'ghts  rather  to  win  tban  to 
compel  the  hearts  of  His  people  into 
the  ways  of  ol»edience. — (Bush.) 

It  was  in  God  s  plan  to  increase  the 
family  of  Abram  in  the  Iskmael  branch 
for  Abram's  sake.  This  son  is  to  l)e 
trained  in  the  family  of  the  patriarch 
in  order  to  be  capable  of  obtaining  the 
measure  of  blessing  reserved  for  him. 
Here  is  a  memorial  in  his  very  name 
of  that  Diyine  interposition  to  which 
bis  life,  first  and  last,  would  be  due. 
And  whether  Hagar  distinctly  prayed 
to  God  or  not,  He  heard  her  groans 
and  sighs,  and  came  to  her  relief  for 
the  Covenant's  sake. — f  Jacobus.) 

This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  name 
given  by  Divine  direction  before  birth, 
though  many  such  instances  occur 
hereafter.  It  is  remarkable  that  God 
is  not  said  to  have  heard  her  prayer, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  she  had  yet 
called  upon  His  name.  She  merely  sat 
bewailing  herself,  aa  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  Yet,  lo,  the  ear  of  mercy  is 
open  to  what  we  may  term  the  silent 
voice  of  aflBiction  itself.  The  groans  of 
the  prisoner  are  heard  of  God,  not  only 
theirs  who  cry  unto  Him,  but,  in  many 
cases,  theirs  who  do  not.  See  a  paral- 
lel case  (Gen.  xxi.  17).— (Busk) 

God  is  pleased  with  such  memorials 
as  cause  us  to  remember  His  mercy. 

Verse  12.  Nations  of  the  most 
divei-se  character  owe  their  origin  alike 
to  tlie  will  of  Providenca 

Those  nations  which  have  become 
the  plagues  of  mankind  may  yet  boast 
of  manifest  instances  of  God's  mercy. 

The  descendants  of  Ishmael  have 
been  for  ages  the  enemies  and  tor- 
mentors of  the  Church  of  God.  They 
have  oppressed  its  children  and  re- 
tarded its  progress.    Thus  the  worldly 


policy  of  Abram  has  spread  itself  out 
disastrously  in  human  history. 

He  will  be  a  wild  ass  which  is 
fierce,  untractahle,  and  untameable. 
And  such  by  nature  is  every  mother's 
child  of  us  (Jobxi.  12)  ''a  wild  ass's 
colt."  An  ass  is  none  of  the  wisest  of 
creatures,  nmch  less  an  ass's  colt ;  least 
of  all,  a  wild  ass's  colt  Lo,  such  is 
man. — (Trapp,) 

Their  character  drawn  by  the  pen 
of  inspiration  (Job  xxiv.  5),  exactly 
corresponds  with  this  view  of  their 
disuositions  and  conduct  Savage  and 
stuobom  as  the  wild  ass,  which  in- 
habits the  same  wilderness,  they  go 
forth  on  the  horse  or  the  dromedary, 
with  inconceivable  swiftness  in  quest 
of  their  prey.  Initiated  in  the  trade 
of  a  robber  from  their  earliest  years, 
they  know  no  other  employment ;  they 
choose  it  as  the  business  of  their  life, 
and  prosecute  it  with  unwearied 
activity.  They;  start  before  the  dawn 
to  invade  the  village  or  the  caravan  ; 
make  their  attack  with  desperate 
courage  and  surprising  rapidity ;  and 
plunging  instantly  into  the  desert, 
escape  from  the  vengeance  of  their 
enemies.  Provoked  by  their  continual 
insults,  the  nations  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  have  often  invaded  their 
country  with  powerful  armies,  deter- 
mined to  extirpate,  or,  at  least,  to 
subdue  them  to  their  yoke ;  but  they 
always  return  bafiled  and  disappointedL 
The  savage  freebooters,  disdaining 
every  idea  of  submission,  with  in- 
vincible patience  and  resolution  main- 
tained their  independence  ;  and  they 
have  transmitted  it  iinimpared  to  the 
present  times.  In  spite  of  all  their 
enemies  can  do  to  restrain  them,  they 
continue  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of 
all  their  bretliren,  and  to  assert  their 
right  to  insult  and  plunder  everyone 
thev  meet  with  on  the  borders  or 
within  the  limits  of  their  domains.-^ 
(Fawton.) 

Every  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
Arabia  and  its  inhabitants  confirms 
more  strongly  the  Biblical  statements. 
These  Ishmaetites  became  formidable 
in  history  under  the  name  of  Saracens. 
They  marched  out  to  curb  the  world 
a  837 
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to  their  dounnion,  and  to  force  the  unaltered  sioce  the  time  of  the  Hebrews 

iiations  to  their  faith  ;  they  inundated  and  the  Greeks.— (ATo/wcA.) 

Persia,  the  districts  east  of  the  Caspian  God  has  provided  that  the  separate 

Sea  and   India  ;    they  carried   their  existence  and  persistent  characteristics 

victorious  arms  into  Syria  and  Egypt  of  some  nations  shall  be  a  standin«j 

and    the    interior    of    Africa  ;     they  witness    to    tiie    truth  of   the    early 

occupied   Si>{iin  and  Portugal,  Sicily  records  of  Revelation.     The  Bible  has 

and  Sardinia,  and  have  beyond  their  rich  evidence  in  the  external  facts  of 

native  tracts  ascended  more    than  a  human  life,  as  well  as  in  tlie  native 

hundred  thrones.     Although  they  sent  excellence  and  force  of  its  spiritual 

presents  of  incense  to  Persia,  and  of  truths.     For  upwards  of  four  thousand 

cattle  to  Jehoshaphat,  King  of  Judah,  years  has  this  prophetic  voice   been 

they   were    never    subjected    to    the  made    audible    to    mankind     in    the 

Persian  eminre.      They  are  expressly  history  of  this  people.     How  lasting  is 

mentioned  as  independent  allies.    Nor  the  Word  of  God  ! 

had  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  Those  of  an  alien  faith  and  nation 

more  than  trai»sitory  power  over  small  may  still  be  our  brethren,  for  they  too 

portions  of  their  tribes.      Here   the  can  speak  of  mercies  from  a  common 

ambition  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Father. 

ot  his  successors  received  an  insui)erable  Before  the  eyes  of  civilised  nations 

check,  and  a  Roman  expedition  in  the  God  has  provided  evidences  of    His 

time  of  Augustus  totally  failed.     The  faithfulness  through  many  generations. 
Bedouins    have   remained  essentially 


MAIN  E0MILETIC8  OF  THE  PARAORAPH.^Yerm  1814. 

The  Retrospect  of  a  Special  Providencb. 

Hagar  had  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  had  distinct  evidence  of  His 
providential  care  and  re^^nrd.  She  was  appointed  to  take  a  remarkable  position 
and  importance  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Now,  when  the  surprise  of  thia 
visitation  is  over,  she  has  time  calmly  to  reflect  upon  God's  gracious  dealings — 
to  take  a  retrospect  of  His  special  Providence,  of  which  two  things  are  here 
asserted : — 

I.  That  it  is  a  revelation  of  God.  '*  She  called  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake 
unto  her,  Thou  God  seest  me."  God  in  His  ultimate  essence  is  invisible,  and 
His  nature  is  mysterious  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls.  But  (Jod  is  pleased 
to  reveal  himself  to  some  extent  in  His  works  and  in  human  history,  and  to  a 
still  greater  extent  by  a  distinct  voice  from  heaven,  either  as  uttered  to  indi- 
viduals or  as  expressed  in  the  language  of  inspiration.  The  doctrine  of  a  general 
Providence  affects  us  languidly  ;  the  impression  of  it  is  vague  ;  but  there  are 
times  in  our  history  when  the  events  are  so  remarkable  that  it  is  as  if  God  had 
spoken.  His  finger  is  plainly  seen.  To  Ha:4ar,  the  thought  of  this  was  more 
vivid  ;  for  she  heard  an  audil»le  voice,  and  saw  the  form  of  an  angel,  which  was 
to  her  as  the  face  of  God.  This  revelation  of  God  had  three  aspects.  1.  It  was 
st'Vere,  Ha^^ar  was  reminded  of  her  fault,  and  exhorted  to  instant  duty.  When 
God  distinctly  speaks,  there  must  be  a  severe  element  in  the  voice,  because  He 
is  holy  and  His  creature  is  sinful.  2.  It  was  soothing,  God  abounds  in  mercy, 
and  Kpc.iks,  not  to  afilict  His  creatures,  but  to  assure  them  of  His  favour  and 
compassion.  But  for  this,  the  revelation  of  God  would  only  alarm  us  and  throw 
an  awful  li^^dit  upon  our  misery.  It  is  because  God  "  has  heard  our  affliction  " 
that  He  speaks  to  us.  3.  It  produces  the  impression  that  God  knows  us  (1) 
intimately.  Sight  imparts  most  vi\nd  and  extensive  knowledge.  One  glance 
conveys  moie  to  the  mind  than  the  most  accurate  and  laboured  description.  God 
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not  only  sees  us,  but  8(^os  through  us,  and  knows  us  altogether.  When  we  feel 
that  we  are  thus  thoron<r)i)y  known  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  soul  wo  recog- 
nise the  presence  of  God  (2)  graciously.  God  sees  us  for  good  and  not  for  evil. 
Were  it  not  for  this  the  thouglit  of  His  piercing  eye  would  overwhelm  us.  But 
the  eye  that  ]ooks  upon  us  is  kind.  The  light  of  h)ve  is  in  Gods  countenance. 
II.  That  it  should  excite  amazement  and  gratitude.  1.  Amazement  ILigar 
cried,  "  Have  I  also  here  looked  after  Him  that  seeth  me? "  It  was  a  special 
privilege  Vouchsafed  by  Almighty  God  to  one  so  obscure  and  miserable.  It  was 
far  beyond  the  measure  of  liis  ordinary  dealings  with  mankind.  She  saw  but 
the  hidings  of  God's  fac*s  and  yet  »he  wondered  that  she  could  still  see  (t .«.  live) 
after  tlie  vision.  The  thought  of  God  when  manifestly  brought  home  to  the 
soul  is  overpowering.  It  would  seem  as  if  when  God  appears  that  there  is  no 
room  for  any  but  Himself— that  the  glory  of  the  self-exLstent  One  would  quench 
all  else.  God  declared  to  Moses  that  **  no  man  should  see  His  face  alive." 
(Ex.  xxxiii.  20.)  Even  he  could  but  see  the  subdued  glory  of  God,  and  could 
only  endure  by  a  special  privilege.  This  feeling  of  awe  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
religion.  It  is  the  property  of  the  child-like  nature  when  the  feelings  are  fresh 
and  healthy.  Those  wno  affect  to  be  superior  to  every  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder 
put  themselves  outof  sympathy  with  all  that  is  spiritual  and  Divine.  2.  Grati- 
tude, The  "well"  was  called  Beer-lahai-roi,  or  well  of  life  qf  vision;  i.e,,  of 
life  after  a  vision  of  Ood.  This  name  was  given  by  universal  consent,  for  it  was 
the  memorial  of  Gods  special  kindness.  After  every  manifestation  of  God, 
wonder  resolves  itself  into  praise.  Where  He  appears,  a  well  springs  u^  in  the 
wilderness  to  refresh  our  soub,  and  to  impart  the  impulse  of  perpetual  joy  and 
thanksgiving. 

8U00ESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSSB. 


Verses  13,  14.  Hagar  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  interposition  of  God 
as  a  very  present  help  in  trouble.  It 
was  the  Lord,  Jehovah,  that  came  to 
her  rescue.  It  was  no  created  angel, 
but  the  very  Messenger  of  the  Covenant 
Himself,  the  Lord,  the  Eternal  God. 
As  such,  Hagar  hails  this  heavenly 
visitor:  "Thou  regardest  the  low  estate 
of  thy  handmaiden."  And  she  seems 
to  dwell  on  the  seasonable  and  unlooked- 
for  promptness  of  the  help  afforded  : 
"Have  lalso  here  lookea  after  Him 
that  seeth  me?"  Was  I  looking  out 
for  Ilim  ?  Or  did  His  gracious  Provi- 
dence surprise  me,  and  His  gracious 
eye  almost  startle  me,  when  He  sought 
out  one,  alas  1  too  far  gone  in  hardness 
of  heart  ever  to  have  thought  of  seeking 
Him  ?  ^  It  is  undoubtedly  a  memorable 
crisis  in  her  history  if  it  be  rightly 
followed  up  and  followed  out.  Truly 
may  the  well  be  called  "the  well  of 
Him  that  liveth  and  seeth  me"— of 
the  living  God  who  lookcth  on  my 
affliction  ;;  and  justly  may  the  chihl  be 


named  "  Ishmael,''  as  the  token  that 
"  the  Lord  will  hear  "  the  cry  of  the 
oppressed,  and  deliver  the  faii»ting  soul 
—(Candlish.) 

Under  the  old  Covenant  such  mani 
festations  of  God  were  only  given  to 
Moses,  to  Hagar,  and  to  some  others. 
But  under  the  new  Covenant,  God  was 
revealed  in  His  Son.  Men  saw  theii 
invisible  Maker  and  Judge.  The  special 
care  of  God  for  each  individual  man 
was  seen  in  the  gracious  ministry  of 
our  Lord  on  earth. 

A  particular  Providence.  1.  Diffi- 
cult to  believe.  We  imagine  God  as 
working  upon  a  large  plan,  but  not  as 
seeing  and  caring  for  individuals.  It 
is  not  easy  to  brins  ourselves  to  the 
belief  that  He  js  "  about  our  path,  and 
about  our  bed,  and  spieth  out  all  our 
ways."  We  think  of  God  in  heaven, 
and  forget  that  He  is  also  on  earth. 
What  an  effect  it  would  have  upon  our 
lives  if  we  really  believed  that  God 
sees,  and  hears,  and  notes  down  every- 
thing we  do !    2.  Sufficiently  attested 
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bv  examples  in  Holy  Scripture,  Under 
the  law  we  have  many  instances  of 
God's  special  dealings  with  some  men. 
Tlie  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
was  an  example  of  a  particular  rrovi- 
dence.  All  this  is  intended  to  show  us 
God's  care  and  concern  for  each  man. 
In  the  Bible  this  doctrine  is  demon- 
strated in  a  few  selected  instances,  so 
that  we  might  learn  the  principles  upon 
wliich  God  rules  the  whole  world  of 
mankind.  3.  Alade  clear  and  certain  bv 
the  history  of  our  Lord's  work  on  earth. 
Christ  was  the  "  image  of  the  invisible 
God/*  makinff  known  to  us  what  God 
18,  and  how  He  feels  towards  mankind. 
In  this  ministry  on  earth  He  showed 
ns  how  each  man  is  known  and  cared 
for ;  how  the  sorrows  and  wants  of  each 
touchtheheartof  infinite  love.  He  spoke 
distinctly  to  men,  and  for  the  time  (as 
it  were)  concentrated  all  His  power 
and  grace  upon  them.  4.  Realised  in 
the  history  of  every  believer.  The 
Christian  "believes  not  only  in  God's 
great  love  towards  all  mankind,  but 
can  say  with  St.  Paul,  "  Christ  bved 
me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me,*'  He 
knows  that  Divine  love  is  not  a  vague 
feeling  towards  the  mass  of  mankind, 
but  a  distinct  affection  for  each.  His 
own  heart  has  answered  to  that  love. 
The  Shepherd  of  his  soul  has  called 
Iiim  by  name.  He  can  no  longer  doubt 
that  GU)d  knows  and  remembers  him, 
and  orders  all  his  ways. 

God  beholds  thee,  individually, 
wlioever  thou  art.  tie  "  calls  thee  by 
name."  He  knows  what  is  in  thee,  all 
thy  own  peculiar  feelings  and  thoughts, 
thy  dispositions  and  likings,  tliy 
strength  and  thy  weakness.  He  views 
thee  in  thy  day  of  rejoicing,  and  thy 
day  of  sorrow.  He  sympathises  in  thy 
hopes  and  thy  temntations.  He 
interests  Himself  in  all  thy  anxieties 
and  remembrances,  all  the  risings  and 
fallings  of  thy  spirit.  He  has  numbered 
the  very  hairs  of  thy  head  and  the 
cubits  of  thy  stature.  He  compasses 
thee  round  and  bears  thee  in  His 
arms  ;  He  takes  thee  up  and  sets  thee 
down.  He  notes  thy  very  countenance, 
whether  smiling  or  in  tears,  whether 
healthful  or  sickly.  He  looks  tenderly 
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upon  thy  hands  and  thy  feet;  He 
hears  thy  voice,  the  beating  of  thy 
heart,  and  thy  very  breathing.  Thou 
art  not  only  His  creature ;  thou  art 
man  redeemed  and  sanctified,  His 
adopted  son,  favoured  with  a  portion 
of  that  glory  and  blessedness  which 
flows  from  Him  everlastingly  unto  the 
Only-begotten.  Thou  wast  one  of 
those  for  whom  Christ  offered  up  His 
last  prayer  and  sealed  it  with  His 
precious  blood.  What  a  thought  is 
this,  a  thought  almost  too  great  for 
our  faith  !— (/.  ff,  Newman,) 

*'  Thou  God  seest  me."  Pause  for  a 
moment  to  contemplate  the  force  of 
this  impressive  thought.  Life  is  spent 
beneath  the  eye  of  God.  In  every 
part  of  His  dominion,  in  all  the  worlds 
He  has  formed.  His  never-closing  eye 
is  present.  His  creative  power  is  felt. 
The  beams  of  His  all-observant  thought 
surround  us.  His  omnipresence  has 
been  compared  to  a  circle  whose  centre 
is  everywhere,  and  whose  circumference 
is  nowhere.  God,  said  the  Greeks,  is 
"  All  Eye."  It  is  not  the  feeble  and 
changing  glance  of  fickle  guilty  man, 
but  it  is  the  pure  and  perfect  scrutiny 
of  the  Eternal  God,  "  in  whose  hand 
our  breath  is."  His  smile  is  life,  His 
frown  despair.  Everything  depends 
ui)on  it,  *'  Thou  God  seest  me.** 
Then  it  is  not  a  vague  and  general 
observation,  but  a  particular  and 
minute  notice — ^the  sinner  in  his  guilt 
equally  with  the  Christian  in  his 
devotions — the  peasant  in  his  cottage 
equally  with  the  prince  on  his  throne. 
I*^ot  the  actions  only,  but  the  principles, 
"me" — all  that  constitutes  our  essence, 
all  that  forms  our  character,  the  m- 
terior  recesses  of  the  spirit,  the  hidden 
motives  of  the  heart,  the  secret  springs 
of  the  character.  This  thought  may 
be  one — 1.  Of  grandeur.  With  resi)ect 
to  God — His  infinite  dominion — His 
immense  survey.  With  respect  to 
man — his  dignity—  his  responsibility — 
his  destiny  —he  must,  some  day,  come 
immediately  before  this  Beiiig.  2.  Of 
terror.  We  are  never  safe.  Sin  cannot 
be  even  thought  of  without  being 
known.  Think  of  this  when  tempta- 
tion invites.     There  ia  no  darkness 
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which  can  hide  from  God.  8.  Of 
consolation  in  sorrow.  He  sees  with  a 
Father's  eve  which  fills  with  com- 
passion. He  sees  onr  sin  and  folly, 
and  the  sorrows  of  our  repentance. 
He  know  all  the  trouble  of  our  spirit 
and  our  desires  to  be  purer  and  better. 
4.  0/  hope  in  danger.  He  sees,  not 
to  increase  our  misery,  but  to  help  and 
save.  When  we  are  at  our  worst 
estate,  when  our  grief  is  at  its  hei<(ht, 
when  the  world  fails  us  and  casts  us 
off — then  is  God's  gracious  opportunity 
and  the  time  of  His  appearing  to 
comfort  us  with  His  love.  He  sends 
His  Covenant  Angel  to  succour  this 
desolate  woman.  None  need  despair, 
since  God  thus  helps  the  outcast  and 
the  miserabla 

The  believer  finds  a  well  in  the 
wilderness  where  Christ  appears  to 
strengthen  and  console.  Memory 
afterwards  returns  to  that,  as  the  first 
bright-spot  in  the  soul's  history. 

The  vision  of  God  is  the  beginning 
of  spiritual  life. 


Nomus,  one  of  tlie  heathen  gods,  is 
said  to  have  complained  of  Vulcan, 
that  he  had  not  set  a  grate  at  every 
man's  breast.  God  hath  a  glazed 
window  in  the  darkest  houses  of  clay  ; 
He  sees  what  is  done  in  them,  when 
none  other  can.  To  God  s  omnipotence 
there  is  nothing  impossible ;  and  to 
God's  omniscience  there  is  nothing 
invisible. — {Seeker. ) 

The  celebrated  LiTmaeus  acknow- 
ledged the  omniscience  of  God  by 
placing  over  the  door  of  the  hall  in 
which  he  gave  his  lectures,  the  inscrip- 
tion, Innocui  vivate!  Numen  adek. 
Live  (guiltless  I    God  is  present. 

**  Have  I  also  here  looked  after  Him 
that  seeth  me?"  On  Hagar's  part, 
this  was  the  language  of  admiration, 
gratitude,  devotion,  leva  Have  I 
here  in  the  desert,  as  contrasted  with 
Abram's  home  where  visions  were  to 
be  looked  for — for  the  visions  of  God 
were  with  him — here  where  I  least 
expected  them,  and  when  I  was  out  of 
the  way  of  duty ! 


MAIN  H0MILBTIC8  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Vma  15,  Ifll 

Thb  CoNvionoN  OF  ▲  Special  Peovidenob  :  PBAonoAL  Eppbots. 

I.  That  we  enter  again  the  paths  of  duty.  The  impre^ion  of  this  special 
visitation  of  God  was  not  lost  upon  Hagar.  She  translated  it  into  duty,  and  at 
the  Divine  command  returned  to  the  home  which  she  had  deserted.  There,  in 
the  ways  of  humble  duty,  she  was  to  serve  God,  and  work  out  the  designs  of 
His  Providence.  The  soul's  true  life  is  found  not  in  prolonged  rapture  and 
amazement,  but  in  simple  faith,  love,  and  obedience. 

n.  That  we  are  found  in  the  way  of  religious  privilege.  When  Hagar 
wandered  in  the  wilderness  she  put  herself  out  of  the  way  of  the  religious 
privileges  which  were  found  in  Abram's  family.  She  now  returns  to  that  home 
where  God  was  feared  with  a  holy  dread,  and  confided  in  with  a  trusting  love. 
If  we  have  wandered  from  the  place  of  religious  privilege,  and  God  has  met  us 
so  that  we  can  distinctly  trace  His  dealings,  it  is  our  duty  to  return.  The 
Church  of  God  is  our  true  home,  where  alone  our  graces  cau  revive  and  grow. 


BtrOGSSTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VEESE8. 


Verses  1 5, 16.  It  is  here  implied  that 
Ha^rar  told  Ahram  of  the  vision,  and 
of  the  name  which  God  had  appointed 
for  her  son.  God's  children  take  their 
part  in  carrying  out  His  designs  con- 
cerning others.  Abram  gives  that  name 
which  had  been  revealed  to  another. 


The  trials  of  waiting  for  promised 
blessings.  1.  The  time  is  often  long. 
Abram  was  now  eighty-six  years  old, 
and  up  to  this  point  of  time  was 
childless.  He  had  to  wait  through 
many  long  and  weary  years  till  the 
sight  of  this  child  gladdened  his  eyes. 
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God  sometimes  delays  the  fulfilment  of 
His  ])r()iiii.ses  so  long  tliat  the  patience 
of  llis  people  is  sorely  tried.  2.  We 
may  be  deceived  by  what  is  only 
intended  to  bo  a  provisional  fulfilment. 
Abram  thought  that  the  son  of  Ilagar 
was  the  promised  and  hmg-desired  sou 
by  whom  he  was  to  be  a  blessing  to 
all  generations.  But  he  had  to  wait 
fourteen  years  for  the  true  sou  of 
promise.  He  rejoiced  too  soon.  G<»d 
often  gives  us  some  fulfilment  of  His 
word,  which  stays  for  a  time  the  desires 
of  our  soiil.  Thus  we  are  led  on  till 
we  find,  at  last,  that  real  aud  solid 
good  which  is  laid  up  for  us. 

During  thirteen  jears  of  the  tin^e  of 
Abram's  waiting,  it  would  seem  that 
all  those  delightful  personal  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Almighty  which  he  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  were  suspended ;  but 
whether  this  was  designed,  as  some 
have  suggested,  as  a  token  of  the 
Divine  displeasure,  or  whether  it  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  sovereign  good 
pleasure  of  Him  who  giveth  not 
account  of  any  of  His  matters,  it  is  not 


for  us  to  sny.  It  is  certain,  however, 
as  a  general  fact,  that  similar  conduct 
is  productive  of  similar  results,  and 
that  if  we  find  that  it  is  not  with  us 
as  in  times  past — that  communion  with 
God  is  more  than  usually  difficult — that 
our  intercourse  with  heaven  is  sadly 
impeded,  our  prayers  hindered,  and 
our  praises  deadened — the  cause  is  to 
be  soughc  in  ourselves.  It  is  not  a 
mere  sovereign  withdrawal  of  the  light 
of  God's  countenance,  but  a  merited 
rebuke  of  some  secret  offence,  some 
unrestrained  tamper,  some  unholy 
compliance,  some  unchecked  and  un- 
chastened  desire,  which  is  suffered  to 
remain  undetected  in  the  heart,  and 
to  rob  us  of  the  promised  blessing.-^ 
(Uush.) 

The  posterity  of  Ishmael  were  earliest 
in  the  field  of  history.  In  the  ordinary 
view  they  seemed  the  greater  and  the 
more  important;  yet  these  were  not 
to  be  the  channels  of  God's  highest 
blessini^  to  mankind.  Thus  it  is  that 
'Uhe  first  shaU  be  last.'' 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

Critioal  Nom. — 1«  The  Lord.]  J/e&.  Jehovah,  the  Author  of  existanoe  and  performaiice*' 
the  Covenant  God.  Almighty  Ood.  Heb.  El  Shaddai,  £1,  the  name  for  Grod,  which  signifieo 
strong,  eternal,  abeolnte.  Sliaddai,  From  a  verb  Bignifying  to  he  itrong—io  dettroy.  Hence 
the  Irresistible  One,  able  to  make  and  to  destroy — the  Almighty.  "This  is  the  name  \fhich 
expresses  God's  Almightiness,  and  by  which  He  says  He  was  known  to  the  patriarchs,  rath'  r 
than  by  the  Covenant  name  Jehovah  (Ex.  vi  3).  This  name  is  found  six  times  in  Genesis,  and 
thirty-one  times  in  the  book  of  Job.  This  compound  name  in  both  parts  ecpresses  the  Divine 
Majesty  and  All-Su£Sciency,  and  impresses  us  with  His  sovereign  ability  to  perform  aU  He  had 
promised.**  (Jacobut,)  Walk  befoit  Me,  Heb.  expresses  the  idea  emphaticaUy,  Scl  thyself  to 
vjolk.  Perfect,  "Not  sincere  merely,  unless  in  the  primitive  sense  of  duty;  but  complete, 
upright)  holy — not  only  in  walk,  but  in  heart"  (Murphy.)  Holiness  is  the  thing  intended. 
8.  I  will  make  My  covenant.3  Not  in  the  fiense  of  now  originating  it^  for  which  the  Htb. 
expression  into  cut  a  covenant  (ch.  xv.  18).  The  verb  employed  here  means,  /  w'dL  grant,  fix,  or 
eUablith  My  covenant— carry  into  effect  provisions  already  expressed.  There  was  now  to  be  a 
further  development :  the  covenant  was  to  be  sealed.  Multiply  thee.  The  blessing  of  the  **  seed,'* 
more  than  the  promise  of  "land**  on  the  previous  occasion.  8,  God  talked  with  him.]  "We 
must  notice  here  the  expression  Elohim,  and  the  Dabbar  (word).  God,  as  the  Author  of  the 
universe,  begins  a  conversation  with  Abram,  when  he  should  become  Abraham  the  father  of  a 
multitude  of  nations.**  (  Lange,)  ^  Ai  for  Me.3  Thus  one  party  to  and  the  originator  of  the 
covenant  is  here  mode  prominent.  Father  of  many  natiom.  Fulfilled  in  a  literal  sense.  The 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  many  Arab  tribes,  the  twelve  princes  of  Ishmael,  Keturah*8  descendants, 
and  the  dukes  of  £dom  sprang  fr«>m  him.  But  St.  Paul  teaches  that  this  is  also  to  be  realised 
in  a  spiritual  sense  (Rom.  iv.  16,  17).  0.  Abram  ....  Abraham.]  The  former  name  waa 
composed  oi  Ah  (father)  and  ram  (high,  eminent).  The  name  Abraham  is  formed  by  dropping  the 
last  letter,  and  inserting  the  tirst  syllable  of  the  word  hamon  (multitude).  Abram-hamon  it 
abbreviated  into  Abraham,  the  high  fatliv  of  a  muliltude.  Have  I  made  thee.]  Ueh,  Have 
I  given  thee — appointed  or  constituted  thee.  1'he  word  used  by  St  Paul  oonveye 
exactly  the  lame  idea  {rtBuKA)  (Bom.  iv.  17).  6*  KingsJ  *<  From  him  were  deeceoded 
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ihe  chief  of  the  tweWe  tribes  of  the  Hebrews,  Mid  after  their  separation,  the  kings  of 
Ja<1ah  as  well  as  the  kings  of  InraeL  From  him  sprang  tlie  ancient  monarcha  of  Edom.  and 
the  Saracen  kinjfs  in  Arabia,  Babylon,  and  Egypt.  If  we  paas  from  the  literal  to  the  spiritnal 
fulfilment,  we  find  the  heavenly  Messiah,  the  King  of  kings,  descending  fn>m  the  same  stuck, 
and  all  true  Cbristian^,  his  seed,  by  faith  'Kings  and  piiests  unto  G«>d"*  (Rev.  i.  6).  {Bath), 
8.  The  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger  ]  Jleb,  Tht  land  of  thy  sojouminySf  or  vanderings. 
10.  Mj  Covena  t  ]  The  outward  sign  ia  here  called  the  Covenant,  for  it  is  the  seal  set  upon  the 
Covenant.  The  same  moile  of  expression  is  nsed  in  Acts  vii.  8.  Also,  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
the  Cup  is  called  the  New  Testemeut  in  Jesus'  blood.  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20).  Gircnincifed. 
Jleb.  Shall  be  cut  round  about,  i.e.,  there  shall  be  an  excision  of  the  )trepuce  or  foreskin  of  the  flesh  of 
all  tlie  males.  Herodotus  si>eaks  of  t\m  as  a  custom  ancient  in  his  tini  ,  and  ^-xisting  among  several 
nations,  chi«  fly  the  Egyp'ians  and  Kthiopians.  11.  The  flesh  of  your  foreskin.]  The  Heb.  for 
foreskin  si^Miities  that  whic  i  is  "superfluous  or  redundant,"  not  in  itself,  but  in  relation  to  the 
ordinance.  'J'lie  same  word  is  applied  figuratively  to  other  parts,  as  to  Mis  UpM  (Ex.  vi.  20);  to 
the  ear  (Jer.  vi.  10)  ;  to  tA«  heart  (I^v.  xxvi.  41 ;  I^^a.  vi.  10).  St.  James  plainly  alludes  to  this 
(James  121)"  superfluity  of  naughtiness."  12.  i  ight  dajrs  old.]  Utb,  Son  of  eiyht  d^iyt.  This 
tite  was  administered  on  the  eighth  day,  even  though  it  should  happen  to  be  a  Sabbath.  It  was 
a  Jewish  maxim  that  "  circumci8i<m  drives  away  the  Sabbath."  This  maxim  w.ts  acted  upon  in 
Our  Lord's  time.  (John  vii.  22,  23).  Delayed  till  the  eighth  day,  because  all  creatures  newly 
bom  were  reckoned  unclean  for  seven  days,  and  might  not  sooner  be  offered  to  G«»d.  (Lev.  xii.  2,3). 
No  animal  could  be  presented  as  an  oblatitm  before  it  was  eight  days  old.  (Lev,  xxii.  27).  Born 
in  th6  honse,  or  bought  with  money  of  any  stranger,  which  is  not  of  thy  seed.]  «  Here  the  rite 
is  enjoined  in  case  of  household  servants  or  slaves  who  were  'bom  in  the  house '~  a  class  so  often 
described  (ver.  1 3).  1  he  last  phrase  qualifies  the  whole  foregoing.  The  Heb.  reads, 'And  aaon  of  eight 
days  shall  be  circumcised  to  you.  Every  man  child  in  your  generations— the  one  born  in  the  house — 
and  the  purchase  of  (silver)  money— of  every  son  of  a  stranger  who  is  not  of  thy  seed ' — showing  that 
those  'bom  in  the  house  *  r*  f  tr  to  such  as  were  not  their  own  children,  but '  of  strangers ' "  (Jaw>u»), 
14.  That  sooL]  Heb,  That  perton.  Cut  off  from  his  people.  **  This  phrase,  first  of  all,  meant 
exclusion  from  the  Covenant  membership  and  treatment  as  a  Gentile  or  alien.  This  was 
sometimes  accompanie<l  with  the  sentence  of  death  "  (Ex.  xxxL  14).  (Jacobus.)  *'  We  believe 
the  true  sense  of  the  phrase  to  be  that  the  individual  who  transgresses  the  condition  or  si^n  of 
the  Covenant  thereby  resigns  his  connection  with  the  Hebrew  community,  and  ceases  to  lielong 
to  it"  (Kalitch),  Knobel,  Murphy,  and  others,  hold  this  view.  15  Thon  shalt  not  call  her 
name  Sarai,  but  Sarah  shall  her  name  be.]  '  *<  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  Sarah  means 
a  princeu  ;  but  as  to  Sarai,  Hebraists  are  far  from  agreed.  Geeenius  and  Ewald  interpret  it 
'  eontentiont/  which  seems  unlikely  in  itself ;  Kalisch,  combating  or  contending,  which  is  not 
far  off  the  other  though  differently  understood,  viz.,  *as  contending  with  difficulties;'  and 
Delitzsch  remarks  well  on  this,  that  the  name  of  confikt,  Sarai,  is  changed  into  the  nosM 
€f  triumph,  Sarah.  Others  again  (as  Keil)  8uppo<»e  Sarai  to  signify  prinoelike,  and  Sarah, 
princess ;  others,  that  Sarai  means  my  princess,  Sarah,  princess  absolutely  "  (Aljord)  **  As  the 
ancestress  of  nations  and  kings,  bhe  shoidd  be  called  Sarah  (princess),  not  Sarai  (heroine)** 
(Knobel),  16.  She  shall  be  a  mother  of  nations.  JJeb.  She  shall  become  nations.  This  was  the 
first  declaration  that  Sarah  should  be  the  mother  of  the  promised  seed.  17.  Laughed*  Onk. 
H^oiced.  Jer.  Tar.  Marvelled  (Psa.  cxxvi.  1,  2 ;  Job  viii.  21).  The  laughter  of  admiration 
and  joy.  The  promised  sou  was  by  Divine  direction  called  Luuia  which  mesaiB** laughter** 
(ver.  19).  Shall  a  child  be  bom  nnto  him  that  is  an  hundred  years  old  7]  Thus  his  laughter  was 
grounded  on  astoninhment,  as  if  this  form  of  the  blessing  was  most  unlocked  for.  There  may 
have  been  some  hidden  doubt  suggested  by  the  natural  difficulties.  Alford  regards  Abraham's 
feeling  as  one  of  mingled  reverence  and  incredulousness.  18. 0  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee.] 
Not  only  in  himself,  but  in  his  posterity.  Abraham  did  not  wish  to  relinquish  the  hopes  which 
had  already  centre<l  in  his  son,  and  still  seems  to  look  to  him  as  the  heir  of  the  promise.  The 
Heb.  word  for  **  live  "  has  often  the  meaning  of  prospering,  (Dent.  viiL  1  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  6,  19). 
Indeed.]  Beb.  But  indeed,  *'  An  emphatic  term,  as  if  to  deny  the  contrary  thought,  couched, 
perhaps,  in  Abraham's  plea  for  Lihniael.  *You  need  not  doubt  it.  Indeed,  on  the  contrary, 
SMah  is  bearing  thee  a  son.' "  (Jacobus).  Isaac]  Heb.  lie  shall  laugh.  Thus  laughter 
complicated  with  astimishment  and  perplexity  would,  for  Abraham,  be  turned  into  true 
laughter.  I  will  establish  My  Covenant  with  him.]  This  was  to  be  tlie  Covenant  son 
— .^e  trae  tvpe  of  Christ —the  channel  of  blessings  to  all  nations.  (Rom.  ix.  7). 
$0.  Twelye  pnnces  shall  he  beget.]  *'  As  Jacob,  the  son  of  Isaac,  was  the  father  of  twelve 
patriarchs  or  phulaichs,  ie.,  heads  of  tribes,  so  Isaac  is  here  made  the  subject  of  a  parallel 
prediction  ;  and  for  its  remarkable  fulfilment  consult  the  history  "  (Gen.  xxv.  12 — 16).  (  dush,) 
SI.  Thii  set  time  in  the  next  year.]  Ibis  very  time  in  the  following  year.  (Compare  Gen. 
xxi  2)  M.  God  went  up  from  Abraham.]  ChaL  "The  glory  of  the  I^rd  went  up."  The 
visible  majesty  of  Jehovah,  the  Shekinah,  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  (Gen.  xxxv.  18 ; 
Ezek.  L  29,  viii.  4).  But  God  wan  personally  present,  though  revealed  in  some  visible  form 
(ver.  1).  26  And  Ishmael  kis  son  was  thirteen  years  old  when  he  was  circumcised.]  From  this 
circumstance  has  followed  the  usage  of  the  Arabians^  who  oircumciBe  their  males  in  the 
thirteenth  year. 
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KAIN  HOMILSTICa  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH,^  Verm  \  % 

Preparation  for  Fresh  Spiritual  PRiviLBaBS. 

The  course  of  Abraham's  life  is  truly  ''  the  path  of  the  just,  shining  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day/'  God  is  about  to  show  him  gieater  tbiugs — to  open 
the  full  blessings  of  His  Covenant.  In  the  believer's  history,  the  richest  an<l 
be<>t  things  are  kept  till  the  last.  Before  God  bestows  theiu  He  prepares  the 
mind  and  heart  for  their  reception,  and  chiefly  (as  in  this  instance)  in  two  ways : 

I.  Divine  visitation.  "  Tiie  Lord  appeared  to^  Abram."  He  made  the 
patriarch  sensible  of  His  presence,  and  revealed  His  awful  majesty  as  far  as  it 
could  be  endured  by  mortal  si^^ht.  This  was  a  specially  favoured  saint,  for  he 
had  an  exalted  perception  of  God,  permitted  only  to  a  few  ;  and  yet  in  the  case 
of  every  believer  there  are  times  when  God  evidently  appears,  'i'here  is  such 
a  feeling  of  the  Divine  presence  before  we  are  about  to  receive  distinguished 
favoura  Thus  we  are  prepared  by  awe  and  reverence  for  fresh  gifts  of  goodness 
and  mercy.  But,  as  it  was  with  Abraham,  there  is  often  something  in  our  past 
history,  some  prolonged  trouble  or  perplezitnr,  so  that  we  stand  in  special  need 
of  the  comfort  of  a  Divine  visitation.  1.  lo  reward  long  inal  and  patience, 
Abram  had  waited  for  thirteen  years  in  much  perplexity  as  to  what  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  really  meant  for  him.  The  promise  had  once  seemed  near,  but 
the  trials  of  time  had  brought  strange  misgivings.  The  tried  saint  was  still 
looking  towards  some  undefined  blessing  in  the  future.  His  heart  was  growing 
sick  with  hope  deferred.  Then  God  visits  him  to  put  a  period  to  the  sore  triiu 
of  his  patience.  God  visits  those  who  wait  for  Him.  2.  To  reveal  the  Divine 
purpose  more  clearly.  The  dealings  of  God  with  Abram  were  growing  more  and 
more  stran^^e.  He  bad  no  open  vision.  Nothing  was  perfectly  clear.  Now 
God  visits  him  to  reveal  His  purpose  more' distinctly.  The  promised  blessings 
are  made  more  definite.  Kew  light  is  thrown  upon  the  future  so  that  it  affects 
the  soul  like  a  real  and  palpable  good.  Every  time  God  appears  it  is  to  give 
more  light.  God's  revelation  has  grown  clearer  in  the  successive  dispensations 
of  His  grace  towards  mankind. 

II.  Enlargement  and  exaltation  of  the  idea  of  duty.  The  more  we  know  of 
God,  the  more  exalted  and  noble  our  conception  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  Him. 
Our  sense  of  the  holiness  of  His  law  increases.  1.  We  have  a  dearer  idea  of 
the  standard  qf  duty.  ''Walk  before  me."  The  moral  character  of  God  is 
proposed  for  our  imitation.  Human  actions  are  viewed  in  Scripture,  not  merely 
as  tnev  affect  the  well-being  of  society,  but  in  their  relation  to  the  requirements 
of  Goa  s  will.  The  standard  of  duty  is  conformity  to  the  Divine  nature.  Piety 
is  the  constant  study  and  endeavour  to  please  God.  2.  We  see  what  is  the  true 
evidence  of  duty.  "  Be  thou  perfect. '  Perfect  obedience — completeness  of 
spiritual  character — respect  unto  all  God's  commandments— these  are  the 
evidences  that  our  duty  nas  been  rendered  acceptably.  The  constant  aim  after 
perfection  is  a  proof  that  our  piety  is  real  and  sincere.  8.  We  liave  the  Divine 
encouragements  of  duty.  "  I  am  the  Almighty  God."  As  we  have  infinite 
goodness  to  furnish  us  with  an  idea  and  an  example,  so  we  have  infinite  power 
to  sup2)ort  us  and  to  give  us  the  necessary  strength.  He  who  commands  can 
funiisli  us  with  energy  for  our  duty,  and  is  able  to  reward  us  atterwarda. 
Hence  **  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth." 

Walking  before  Qojk 

lam  the  Almighty  God;  walk  b^ore  Me,  and  be  thou  perfect.    These  words 
were  spoken  to  Abraham  after  his  leaving  his  country  in  obedience  to  the  Divitfe 
command  (ch.  xii) ;  his  giving  up  his  own  interest  for  peace  with  Lot  (oh.  xiil) ; 
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his  yenttiring  his  life  to  rescne  his  lcin55inan  (ch.  xiv.) ;  his  beinp  met  and  blessed 
by  Melchizedek,  and  refreshed  and  stren^tliened  with  bread  and  wine;  his 
believing  the  Divine  promise,  and  being  justified  (ch.  xv.).    They  imply — 

L  A  declaration.  "I  am  the  Ahnighty  God/*  Whose  favour  is  better  than 
life — yea,  is  the  greatest  good  ;  and  whose  displeasure  is  worse  than  death — ^yea, 
is  the  greatest  evil.  Who  is  perfectly  able  to  direct  thee  in  all  difficulties,  to 
protect  thee  in  all  dangers,  to  comfort  thee  in  all  troubles,  and  to  supply  all  thy 
wants.  Able  to  streiigtlieii  thee  for  thy  Bpiritnal  warfare,  for  thy  duty,  and  for 
suffering.  Able  to  work  in  thee  and  by  thee  His  whole  will,  and  to  raise  tbee  to 
a  state  of  felicity  and  glory  inconceivable  and  eternal.  Or,  A 11- Sufficient, 
whose  favour,  and  image,  and  communion  with  whom  are  an  all-suilicient 
portion,  here  and  hereafter. 

IL  A  command.  "  Walk  before  me."  To  walk  before  God  is,  to  remember  that 
we  are  before  fJimy  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  employments,  companies  ;  and  to 
think  of  I  lis  omnipresence, — ^that  His  eye  is  upon  us,  and  upon  all  our  ways,  our 
thoughts,  desires,  tempers,  words  and  works,  motives  and  ends, — that  He  is  not 
an  unconcerned  spectator  of  our  deportment ;  but  is  so  holy  as  constantly  to 
approve  or  disapprove,  and  to  abhor  or  delight  in  our  spirit  or  conduct, — that 
He  is  so  just  as  to  determine  to  punish  or  reward, — that  He  is  so  merciful  as  to 
forgive,  through  Christ,  all  that  is  past,  and  so  gracious  as  to  be  even  ready  to 
change  our  nature  at  the  present,  and  enable  us  to  live  to  His  glory  for  the 
future.  It  is  to  have  these  things  in  daily  recollection;^  to  think,  speak, 
act,  etc.,  under  a  sense  of  them ;  to  have  an  eye  to  Him  in  all  our  walk,  as 
God  Almighty  and  AU-stifficient.  Is  this  favour  better  than  life  ?  Then  let  us 
value  it,  and  nave  an  eye  to  it  accordmgly.    Is  He  able  to  direct  in  difficulties, 

i>rotect  in  dangers,  comfort  in  troubles,  and  supply  our  wants  ?  Then  let  us 
ook  to  Him  for  direction,  protection,  comfort,  and  supply  of  oar  wants.  Is  He 
able  to  strengthen  ns  for  our  spiritual  warfare  and  sufferings  ?  Then  let  us  look 
to  Him  to  do  this  for  us.  Is  His  favour  and  image,  and  communion  with  Him, 
an  all-sufficient  portion  here  and  hereafter  ?  Then  let  us  view  Him  as  our  chief 
good,  and  live  constantly,  in  all  our  conduct,  under  a  sense  of  this. 

III.  A  further  command,  or  promise.  ''  Be  thou  perfect,''  or.  Thou  ehalt  be 
perfect.  As  a  command  it  imports.  Thou  shalt  be  upriaht  and  sincere  in  ail  the 
particulars  above  mentioned.  As  a  promise,  Thou  shalt  be  perfect  as  thy  state 
and  nature  can  bear.  Negatively,  not  in  knowledge,  so  far  as  to  be  free  from 
ignorance,  error,  mistake ;  or  in  holiness,  so  as  to  have  no  infirmity,  failing,  or 
defect;  or  in  happiness,  so  as  to  have  no  adversity,  pain,  reproach,  affliction,  etc., 
or  so  as  not  to  feel  such  things  as  evils.  But  positively  i^rfect  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  greatest  and  most  important  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  far  as  they  are 
revealed  (Heb.  vi.  1 ;  Eph.  iv.  14).  In  holiness,  so  as  both  to  have  power  over 
sin,  and  deliverance  from  all  those  tempers,  words,  and  works  that  are  known  to 
be  evil ;  and^  also  to  have  faith,  hope,  love,  humility,  and  all  other  graces  in 
lively  and  vigorous  exercise.  In  happiness,  so  as  to  receive  all  trials,  etc.,  in 
faith,  hope,  patience,  and  resignation,  and  to  find  God  a  sufficient  portion. 

The  readiest  way  to  this  perfection  is  to  walk  before  God  as  above  described. 
We  shall  then  see  light  in  His  light,  and  gain  a  knowledge  which  shall  "shine 
clearer  to  the  perfect  day."  While  steadily  contemplating  the  holiness  of  God, 
as  revealed  by  His  spirit,  we  shall  not  only  adore,  but  abase  ourselves  before 
Him  (Job  xlii.  6),  and  see  our  need  of  conformity  to  Him.  Also,  while  regarding 
His  mercy  and  faithfulness,  we  shall  obtain  encouragement  to  trust  in  Him,  ana 
by  faith  in  His  promises  we  are  actually  made  partakers  of  His  holines&  In 
short,  while  we  walk  before  Him  as  the  all-sufficient  God  we  shall  be  blessed 
with  the  fulness  of  His  grace  and  goodness.  It  is  promised  in  this  way.  Only 
let  us  walk  before  God,  and  He  will  make  us  perfect — (liev.  J.  Benson's  Sermons 
and  Flans.) 
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<mkt,  xvn. 


BUQQB8TIVB  OOMMSNTa  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  The  several  stages  in  the 
Patriarch's  history  are  carelnlly  noted. 
The  trials  and  anxieties  of  His  servant 
were  all  known  to  the  Covenant  God. 

Anxious  haste  on  tlie  part  of 
believers  is  often  accompanied  by 
tarrying  on  tlie  part  of  God. 

The  Almighty  shows  no  haste  in 
His  dealings  with  His  people.  What 
seems  to  us  to  be  delay,  is  truly  no 
delay  with  Him.     (H.  Peter  ii.  9.) 

1  he  longest  night  of  the  believer's 
trial  has  an  end.  God  appears,  at  last, 
to  console  His  servants  and  to  reward 
their  faith  and  patience  of  hope. 

Before  the  command  of  holy  duty, 
God  speaks  His  name  oi  power.  But 
for  the  assurance  of  Divine  grace  to 
help,  the  thought  of  our  duty  would 
only  fill  us  with  dismay.  Human 
S3r8tems  of  morality  lay  down  the  lines 
of  conduct,  but  suggest  no  sufficient 

B^wer  to  enable  us  to  render  obedienca 
ence  their  failure  to  regenerate  man- 
kind. But  revealed  religion  tells  us 
of  an  Almighty  God  who  supports  and 
assures  us  by  His  power,  so  that  we 
can  bear  our  trials  and  do  His  will. 

"Fear  not!  I  will  help  thee." 
Fear  not!  If  there  were  an  ant  at 
the  door  of  thy  granary,  asking  for 
help,  it  would  not  ruin  thee  to  give 
him  a  grain  of  thy  wheat ;  and  thou 
art  nothing  but  a  tiny  insect  at  the 
door  of  My  all-sufficiency.  I  will  help 
thee. — (iSpurgeon.) 

Thus  did  God  api>ear  to  Abram,  by 
the  name  of  God  Almighty — the  name 
most  appropriate  when  He  claims  the 
confidence  of  His  people,  in  giving 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises, 
as  the  name  Jehovah  is  the  more 
significant  when  He  is  about  to  fulfil 
them.  (Ex.  vi.  3.)  In  promising.  He 
appeals  to  His  omnipotence ;  in  ful- 
filling, to  His  unchangenblenesa  As 
God  Almighty,  able  to  do  whatsoever 
He  says.  He  calls  to  a  perfect  walk 
before  Him.  As  Jehovah,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  He 
gives  warrant  for  a  patient  waiting 
u|)on  Him,  till  all  be  accomplished. 
In  the  one  character,  God  summons 
346 


you  to  begin,  or  to  begin  anew,  your 
course.  In  the  other.  He  encourages 
you  to  hold  on  to  the  end. — (Cdndlish.) 
The  Almightiness  of  God — 1.  Re- 
bukes our  lack  of  unwavering  faith. 
The  announcement  of  this  sacred  name 
may  have  partly  been  intended  as  a 
rebuke  to  Abram  for  his  impatience. 

2.  Teaches  us  to  leave  with  God  all 
that  concerns  us.  They  are  in  safe 
keeping,  and  God  can  best  choose  His 
modes  of  help,  and  ways  and  times  of 
deliverance.  3.  Teaches  us  to  practise 
perfect  openness  with  God.  We  should 
disguise  nothing  from  Him — ^lay  open 
our  troubles  before  Him,  for  He  has 
power  to  help ;  and  our  sins,  for  He 
has  power  to  save.  4.  Is  the  remedy 
against  all  discouragement  God  sup- 
ports us  by  His  own  power,  and  fulfils 
all  His  promises.  The  righteous  pos- 
sess a  Divine  strength  which  increases 
amidst  the  decays  of  nature  (Isa.  zL 
29-31). 

To  walk  before  God  is— 1.  To  live 
as  in  His  sight,  and  under  His  special 
inspection.  2.  To  realise,  at  all  times. 
His    presence    and    His    Providence. 

3.  To  feel  the  dignity  of  the  godly 
life.  We  are  not  to  walk  behind  him, 
as  if  ashamed,  but  before  Him,  as  con- 
scious of  the  dignity  of  our  high  calling. 

4.  To  feel  the  constant  energy  of  spiri- 
tual life.  The  light  of  God's  counte- 
nance is  upon  us,  and  in  that  we  have 
life.  We  cannot  fail  with  the  Almighty 
power  behind  us.  5.  To  feel  the  love 
of  God  towards  us.  Unless  there  was 
redeeming  love  on  God's  part,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  walk  before 
Him.  In  that  alone  our  souls  can  live 
and  move.  6.  To  apprehend  God's 
love  by  our  faith.  This  is  that  power 
in  the  soul  that  lays  hold  of  the  Divine 
fulness.  Hence  '*  the  just  shall  live  by 
his  faith." 

Walk  constantly,  step  by  step,  and 
keep  pace  with  me.  Austin  would  not, 
for  the  gain  of  a  million  of  worlds, 
be  an  atheist  for  half  an  hour,  because 
he  knew  not  but  God  might  in  that 
time  make  an  end  of  him.  For, ''  Can 
two  walk  together  and  they  notagreed  ?" 
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Baith  tlie  propliet  (Amog  iiL  3).  "  Ye 
cannot  serve  the  Lord,'*  saith  Joshua 
to  the  people  that  promised  fair  (Josli. 
xxiv.  19j,  tliat  is,  unless  ye  will  serve 
Him  entirely,  walk  upri;;htly,  as  Ahram 
here  ;  walk  evenly,  without  halting  or 
halving  with  Him.  Holiness  must  run 
througli  the  whole  life,  as  the  warp 
doth  through  the  woof;  all  the  parts 
of  our  line  of  life  must  be  straight 
before  God.  "As  for  such  as  turn 
aside  to  their  crooked  ways,  the  Lord 
shall  lead  them  forth  with  the  workers 
of    iniquity" — with    openly    profane 

{ersons,  when  "peace  shall  be  upon 
srael"  (Psa.  cxxv.  5),  upon  all  that 
are  "Israelites  indeed,  in  whom  there  is 
no  guile  "  (John  i.  27  ;  Psa.  xxxii.  2). 
Surely,  as  an  unequal  pulse  shows  a 
distempered  body,  so  doth  uneven 
walking  an  unsound  soul — such  as  is 
not  verily  persuaded  that  God  is  all- 
sufficient,  able,  and  ready  to  reward 
thn  upright,  and  punish  the  hypocrite. 
(TrappJ 

In  tlie  command  to  walk  before  God, 
faith  and  works  are  brought  together. 
We  have  the  principle  of  life— the 
motive  power ;  and  luso  the  results  of 
life.  The  power  of  faith,  like  all  other 
forces,  is  only  known  by  its  ^ects. 

Before  my  face.  The  anthropo- 
morphisms of  the  Scripture.  The  soul, 
head,  eyes,  arm  of  God,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  The  Concordances  give 
all  the  information  anyone  needs.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  the  particular  descriptions.  His 
face  is  His  presence  in  the  definiteness 
and  certainty  of  the  personal  conscious- 
ness (Psa.  cxxx\x,).'-^Lange,) 

Perfect,  upright,  sincere.  Not  only 
must  the  walk,  in  its  outward  aspects, 
be  according  to  godliness ;  but  the 
principle  by  which  we  are  guided  must 
be  pure  and  genuine.  The  heart  is  the 
spring  of  action. 

We  can  never  attain  a  vigorous 
spiritual  life  unless  we  have  the  highest 
aim.  Our  mark  should  be  the  moral 
nature  of  God.  The  Infinite  alone  can 
draw  out  all  our  powers. 

Abram  is  callea  to  be  perfect.  Tliis 
word  "perfect,"  or  "upright,"  when 
applied  to  man,  in  the  Bible,  is  not 


absolute,  but  relative.  It  relates,  for 
the  most  part,  not  to  the  whole 
character  of  a  man,  but  to  some  one 
particular  feature  of  his  character, 
some  individual  grace  or  virtue  specified, 
in  respect  of  which  he  is  said  to  be  com- 

flete  or  entire,  consistent,  and  sincere, 
nstances  of  this  use  of  the  word  are 
frequent  in  the  Psalms.  Thus,  in  the 
concluding  words  of  the  thirty-second 
Psalm,  the  righteousness  or  uprightness 
mentioned  has  reference  to  the  single 
duty  of  confessing  sin  to  God  (ver.  1-5), 
and  denotes  freedom  from  guile,  or  the 
unreserved  openness  of  a  heart  unbur- 
dening itself,  in  the  full  and  frank  con- 
fidence of  faith,  to  God.  In  Psa.  Ixiv., 
the  particular  respect  in  which  perfec- 
tion is  ascribed  to  the  man  of  God 
(ver.  5),  is  his  inoffensive  demeanour 
towards  his  enemies.  So,  again,  in 
Psa.  cxxxix.,  the  Psalmist  challenges 
to  himself  perfection,  as  a  hater  of 
those  who  hate  God  fver.  22) — a  hater 
of  their  principles,  their  society,  their 
works  and  ways  -  hating  them  as  God 
hates  them,  not  personally,  but  for 
their  wickedness'  sake  ;  and  hating 
them  in  that  sense,  perfectly,  with  no 
secret  reserve  in  favour  of  what  may  be 
agreeable  or  amiable  in  their  sins—no 
complacency  in  their  companv,  nor  any 
love  of  their  conversation.  In  Psa.  ci., 
by  undertaking  to  walk  in  a  perfect 
way,  and  with  a  perfect  heart,  the 
Psahnistsimply  avows  his  determination 
to  discourage  vice  and  countenance 
holincKs  in  the  ordering  of  his  house- 
hold and  the  ruling  of  his  court  and 
kiui^dom.  And  in  the  preparation  for 
the  building  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron. 
xxix.  9),  David  and  the  people  are  said 
to  offer  gifts  to  the  Lord  "  with  a  per- 
fect heart,"  i.e.,  with  a  heart  perfect,  in 
regard  to  this  act  of  liberality,  as  an 
act  springing  from  no  unworthy  or 
dishonest — no  selfish  or  self-righteous 
or  superstitious  motives,  but  done  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
worship  of  His  house,  and  the  honour 
of  His  name. — [Gandlish.) 

It  is  said  in  classic  history,  that  a 
statuary,  who  resolved  to  cut  out  of 
the  Parian  marble  a  female  figure  the 
most  beautiful  and  graceful  the  world 
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ever  saw,  or  the  poet  ever  dreamed  of, 
induced  all  the  beauties  of  Greece  to 
oome  to  him  in  succession,  while  he 
selected  from  each  tlie  feature  that  was 
iu  the  highest  perfection,  and  transferred 
it  to  the  marble  on  which  he  was 
working ;  and  when  this  beautiful 
thing  was  finis! led,  it  became  the 
admiration  of  Greece,  and  of  the 
utmost  bound  of  Europe.  In  order  to 
form  a  perfect  character,  we  need  copy 
none  but  Christ— /'i''  F.  Trench.) 

"Oh,  how  the  thought  of  God  attnkotl 
And  draws  the  heart  from  earth, 

And  sickens  it  of  passing  shows 

.    And  diftsipating  mirth  t 

God  only  is  the  creature's  home  ; 
Though  long  and  rough  the  roii^ 

Tet  nothing  less  can  sati&fy 
The  love  that  longs  for  God. 

Dole  not  thy  duties  out  to  God, 
Bat  let  thy  hand  be  free : 

Look  long  at  Jesus  :  His  sweet  blood- 
How  wan  it  dealt  to  thee  f 

The  perfect  way  is  hard  to  flesh  s 
It  is  not  hard  to  lore. 

If  thou  wert  sick  for  want  of  God, 
How  swiftly  wonldst  thou  move  I 

Oh  I  keepthy  oonsdenoesensitiTei 

No  inward  token  miss ; 
And  go  where  grace  entioes  the#  | 

Perfection  lies  in  this. 


Be  docile  to  thine  unseen  Guide  ; 

liove  Him  as  He  loves  thee  : 
FMth  and  obedience  are  enough. 

And  thoa  a  saint  shalt  be." — Faber, 

Verse  2.  My  Covenant^  which  1 
have  already  purposed  and  formally 
closed.  /  will  grant,  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  it.  Multiplif  thee. 
The  seed  is  here  identified  with  the 
head  or  parent  seat  of  life.  The  seed 
now  comes  forward  as  the  prominent 
benefit  of   the  cove\mnt—( AJurphy). 

The  covenant  blessing  of  the  seed, 
is  a  higher  and  greater  one  than  that 
of  land,  which  was  promised  on  former 
occasions.  In  the  progress  of  revela- 
tion, God's  gracious  designs  towards 
mankind  assume,  at  each  successive 
step,  a  nobler  form.  God  is  ever 
giving  us  greater  thin^,  and  that 
which  is  natural  leads  to  that  which 
is  spiritual. 

it  has  pleased  God  mostly  to  use 
human  agency  in  bringing  about  His 
purposes.  Hence theconnection between 
the  development  of  the  race  and  the 
history  of  religion.  The  whole  of 
mankind  are  to  be  helped  through 
Christ,  indeed,  as  the  central  Dower ; 
but  also  through  good  men,  as  tnose  in 
whom  that  power  lives,  and  acts»  and 
by  whom  it  is  distributed. 


MAIN  H0MILSTIC8  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.-^Yerm  8-& 
Thb  Seooio)  Stagb  of  THB  GoVENAirT. 

Already  Jehovah,  the  Covenant  God,  had  appeared  thrice  to  Abram.  (1) 
Simply  to  assure  him  that  he  should  be  blessed,  and  become  a  blessing 
(ch.  xii.  7).  (2)  To  give  him  the  promise  of  a  numerous  progeny,  as  the  dust  of 
the  earth  for  multitude  (ch.  xiii.  16).  (3)  To  repeat  this  assurance,  but  now 
likening,  the  number  of  his  seed  to  the  stars  of  heaven  (ch.  xv.  5).  This  third 
vision  was  confirmed  by  a  solemn  sacrifice.  ^  In  it  God  stands  clearly  out  as  the 
contracting  party,  conveying  cei*tain  blessings  to  Abram,  and  requiring  the 
performance  of  no  distinct  conditions  on  his  part.  Now  the  Covenant  has 
moved  forwards  another  stage,  and  Abram  is  to  take  his  own  part  in  it  by 
receiving  the  appointed  sign — *'the  sign  and  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
faith  which  he  bad,  yet  bein^  uncircumcised.'  (Rom.  iv.  11.)  This  second 
stage  of  the  Covenant  was  marked — 

I.  By  more  definite  and  oiroumstantial  promises.  In  the  revelation  of  God's 
will  to  mankind  we  can  trace  a  gradual  progress.  Promises  and  prophecies,  at 
first  vague  and  mysterious,  are  succeeded  by  others  which  are  clearer  and 
more  minute  in  their  contents.  As  time  moves  on,  the  Divine  purpose 
becomes  more  definitely  revealed.  Such  were  the  prophecies  concerning 
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Christy  nntil  the  fulness  of  time  was  come.  This  law  of  progressive  revelation 
has  an  illustratiou  in  the  case  of  Abram.  The  original  promise  is  renewed,  but 
spread  more  out  into  details.  Consider  these  promised  blessings — 1.  In  their 
natural  greatnesB.  Though  they  have  a  hii^her  meaning  and  importance,  yet 
there  are  aspects  of  them  which  belong  entirely  tt)  this  present  world.  They 
speak  of  a  numerous  seed,  of  Abram  as  the  fountain  of  the  inextinguishable  life 
of  countless  generations.  They  speak  of  him  as  the  progenitor  of  king.s  and 
great  nations,  so  that  there  was  spread  before  him  the  vision  of  great  law<;ivers, 
and  statesmen,  and  warriors,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  i<lea  of  a  great  civilisa- 
tion. His  seed  would  be  great  and  distinguL^hod,  cared  for  in  an  especial 
manner  by  God,  living  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Providence,  and  made  to  fill 
a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Their  continuance  was  assured 
by  an  unfailing  covenant,  by  whicli  God  bound  Himself  to  preserve  them.  They 
are  the  only  nation  of  mankind  whose  history  is  written  on  the  awful  scroll  of 
prophecy.  Hence  tliey  still  persist  throughout  humau  history — ^a  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  and  stability  of  God's  word.  2.  In  their  spiritual  significance. 
Considering  that  it  was  God  who  made  these  promises,  and  in  behalf  (»f  men  who 
were  destined  to  live  for  ever,  they  cannot  be  restricted  to  this  present  life,  but 
look  towards  a  higher  and  a  spiritual  world.  Their  ultimate  reference  is  above 
and  beyond  the  things  of  time  and  sense.  The  numerous  seed  represents  a  wider 
family,  the  children  of  Abram's  faith  who  are  to  be  blessed  with  him.  The  sands 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  multitude  of  the  stars,  spe^ik  to  us  Christians  of  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  true  Church  of  God.  That,  too,  is  possessed  of  an 
indestructible  life — an  enerny  which  will  remain  unhurt  by  the  wrongs  of  time. 
The  spiritual  privileges  of  tlie  Church  are  secured  by  covenant  The  true  King 
of  men — the  rightful  Monarch  of  human  souls,  has  sprang  from  Abram,  and  He 
has  gathered  around  Him  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people. 
There  is  only  one  institution  now  in  the  world  wiiose  continued  existence 
is  assured,  and  that  is  the  family  of  Gk>d  named  after  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(Eph.  iii  14,  15).  Thus  the  life  of  Abram,  speading  and  continuing  through 
history,  is  a  figure  of  the  life  of  the  Ciinrch  of  God.  Also,  the  promise  of 
the  land  to  Abram  for  an  everlasting  possession  points  to  a  more  glorious 
inheritance — the  heavenly  Canaan.  In  some  way  or  other,  Abram  was  to 
inherit  the  land  ;  for  so  the  grant  runs,  "  I  will  give  unto  thee,  aud  unto  thy 
seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan  for 
an  everlasting  possession"  (ver.  8).  Thus  Abram  himself  had  a  vested  right  in 
this  inheritance —a  condition  which  was  never  fulfilled  in  this  world,  and  which 
can  only  be  satisfied  by  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away.  God  leads  His  people  from  the  eartnly  to  the  heavenly,  and  through 
many  disappointments  He  conducts  them  to  some  real  and  permanent  goixL 
llie  blessing  in  its  highest  form  may  for  a  while  be  hidden  from  them,  but  in 
the  end  it  is  revealed,  and  their  souls  are  satisfied.  Again :  this  second  stage 
of  the  Covenant  was  marked — 

II.  By  a  changed  name.  Abram  had  reached  a  new  stage  in  his  history, 
and  this  is  indicated  by  a  new  name.  So  the  name  Jacob  was  changed  to  that 
of  ''Israel,''  which  signifies  I^revailer,  in  remembrance  of  his  triumphant 
wrestling  with  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  and  as  a  gracious  assurance  of  his 
future  successes  in  prayer.  The  name  Cephas  was  changed  to  that  of  Feter,  to 
indicate  that  a  stage  of  firm  and  unshaken  faith  had  been  reached.  The  sons 
of  Zebedee  were  called  Boanerges,  to  signify  their  new-born  zeal  and  the  earnest 
work  which  they  were  to  do.  With  God,  names  are  not  empty  designations, 
but  represent  the  truth  of  tlungs.  They  are  the  outward  signs  of  reality. 
They  are  a  form  which  encloses  a  substance.  God  gives  a  new  name  with  a 
new  nature.  To  Abraham  it  was  &s  a  new  life  to  find  the  nromises  growing  more 
elear^  the  ^ts  of  God's  goodness  more  palpable  and  evident    His  importance 
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in  the  external  history  of  iiati«>n8,  his  spiritual  connection  with  tlie  Cliurch  in 
all  ages,  the  deathless  energy  of  the  exan»ple  of  his  life,  all  combined  to  make 
this  time,  as  it  were,  a  rosnrrection  into  a  new  state.  All  things  had  become 
new.  Abraham  8  faith  had  prevailed,  and  a  new  name  w&s  given  to  him  as  it 
shall  be  given  to  all  who  have  overcome.  This  second  stage  in  the  Covenant 
was  also  marked, 

III.  By  special  engagements  on  the  part  of  Ood.  A  covenant  implies  two 
parties,  and  among  men  takes  the  form  of  a  bargain,  or  agreement,  with  condi- 
tions imposed.  But  with  God  it  becomes  a  covenant  of  grace,  which  is  virtually 
a  command,  founded  upon  (UnV^  promises,  and  the  advances  of  His  love.  "  As 
for  Me,  behold,  My  covenant  is  with  thee  "  (ver.  4).  God  is  the  fountain  of  the 
blessing,  and  the  sole  proposer  of  the  terms.  His  covenant  is  the  only  founda- 
tion of  all  our  hope.  We  can  look  for  nothing  but  what  is  thus  assured  to  us. 
God  first  engages  Himself  to  us,  and  then  we  become  bound  to  engage  ourselves 
to  Him.  To  believers  in  covenant,  God  conveys  the  riches  which  are  in  Christ 
They  are  bound  to  a  life  of  faith  and  love,  and  He  engages  Himself  to 
impart  His  fulness.  1.  This  should  excite  our  gratitude.  As  creatures,  and 
especially  as  sinlnl  creatures,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  God  or 
to  lay  any  claims  on  His  bounty.  We,  therefore,  receive  all  as  the 
gift  of  His  grace,  and  the  ui)permost  feeling  in  ouf  hearts  should  be 
gratitude.  When  the  Most  High  binds  Himself  down  for  our  sakes, 
we  can  only  adore  His  goodness  with  a  thankful  heart.  2.  It  should 
stimulate  our  faith.  Every  fresh  blessing  received  is  a  confirmation  of 
our  past  faith  and  an  additional  reason  why  we  should  trust  for  the 
future.  Thus  a  long-tried  faith,  and  a  faith  encouraged  by  fulfilled  hojies, 
becomes  to  us  as  the  certainties  of  ktioivledge,  "  /  tnow  whom  1  have  believed." 
As  God's  engagements  to  bless  come  home  more  and  m<)re  to  our  life  and  experi- 
encOy  a  new  impulse  should  be  given  to  our  faith  in  Him  for  all  that  is  to  come. 
3.  It  should  excite  our  reverence.  When  Jeliovah  appeared  to  announce  His 
Covenant  blessings,  Abram  "  fell  on  his  fac(i  "  (ver.  3).  He  was  oj»pressed  with 
the  sense  of  God's  Sovereign  Majesty.  The  sublime  Object  of  our  worship 
appears  in  the  greatness  and  freeness  of  His  blessings.  Such  good  and  perfect 
gifts  can  only  come  from  the  Father  of  Lights.  Profound  reverence  should  be 
the  posture  of  our  souls  when  God  appears,  for  reverence  is  the  life  of  all  religion 
and  that  habit  of  soul  which  prepares  it  for  that  heavenly  state  where  one 
Supreme  Will  alone  is  loved  and  obeyed.  The  worship  of  reverence  and  praise 
is  eternal.  To  be  brought  to  the  feet  of  God  in  humble  adoration,  and  in  the 
bliss  of  His  presence,  is  our  highest  glory. 

BUQQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VEESE8. 

Verse  8.    Like  Abraham,  we  must  in  which  the  worshipper  leans  on  his 

learn  to  fall  upon  our  faces  before  God  knees  and  elbows,  and  his  forehead 

as   a  preparation    for  receiving   His  approaches  the  ground.    Prostmtion  is 

promised  blessings.  still  customary  in  the  East.     Abram 

The  first  efiect  of  a  Divine  manifes-  has  attained  to  loftier  notions  of  God. 

tation  is  to  overcome  us,  and  thus  an  God  talked  with  him,     Jehovah,   El 

awe  and  silence  are  produced  by  which  Shaddai,  is  here  called   God.      'JMie 

we  are  fitted  to  hear  what  God  will  say.  Supreme  appears  as  the   Author  of 

There  is  no  playing  in  phrases  or  existence,  the  Irresistible  and  Everhist- 

disputing  about  God  when  once  He  ing,   in   this  stage  of  the  Covenant 

appears.     All  speculation  and  contro-  relation.— (Jl/tt/yXy.) 
versy  are    hushed,  and  we  feel   the         God's  revelation  of  Himself  is  made 

greatness  of  His  power  and  majesty.  to  reverent  minds. 

This  is  the  lowliest  form  of  veverencOji         It  was  fit  that  he  should  fall  on  hia 
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face,  now  tliat  Ood  talked  with  him. 
Such  a  posfcure  of  body  befits  us  at  the 
bearing  of  the  word,  as  may  best 
express  our  reverence,  and  further  our 
attention.  Balak  is  bid  to  rise  up  to 
hear  Balaam's  parable.  (Num.  xxiii. 
18.)  Eglon,  though  a  fat  unwieldy 
man,  riseth  up  from  his  seat  to  hear 
Gt)d's  message  from  Ehud.  TJudges 
iii.  20.)  The  people  in  Nehemiah 
*'  stood  up "  (ch.  viii.  5)  to  hear  the 
law  read  and  expounded.  Gonstantiiie 
the  Ureat  would  not  be  entreated  to 
sit  down  or  be  covered  at  a  sermon ; 
no  mure  would  our  Edward  VI.,  whose 
custom  was  also  to  take  notes  of  what 
he  heard.  The  Thessalonians  are 
commended  for  this,  that  they  heard 
Paul's  preaching  "as  the  word  of  God, 
and  not  of  man."  (1  Thess.  ii.  13.1 
Had  Samuel  thought  it  had  been  Goa 
that  called  to  him  (and  not  Eli),  he 
would  not  have  slept,  but  fallen  on  his 
face  before  the  Lord,  as  Abram  here, 
who  was  no  novice,  but  knew  well  that 
though  God  loves  to  be  acquainted  with 
men  in  the  walks  of  theur  obedience, 
yet  He  takes  state  upon  Him  in  His 
ordinances,  and  will  be  trembled  at  in 
His  word  and  judgments. — (Trapp.) 

The  speech  of  God  to  man  makes 
up  the  substance  of  the  Bible.  We 
can  know  the  nature  of  physical  bodies 
by  knowing  their  properties  and  rela- 
tions, but  we  can  only  know  the  nature 
of  a  person  when  he  speaks.  He  thus 
declares  himself.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  revelation  if  we  are  to  know  any- 
thing of  God. 

Wliere  did  holy  men  of  old  get  those 
sublime  ideas  of  God  and  human  duty 
and  destiny— ideas  which  never  could 
have  arisen  in  the  mind  uninformed 
from  a  Divine  source  ?  The  only  answer 
is,  that  God  talked  with  them. 

Verse  4.  The  greatness  of  the  Being 
from  whom  the  Covenant  proceeded 
imparted  to  it  a  surpassing  value, 
grandeur,  and  excellence. 

The  assurance  of  God's  Covenant 
mercies  console  us  after  long  trials,  and 
revive  our  faith  and  devotion. 

God  might  have  formed  gracious 
designs  towards  us,  and  yet  have  us 


ignorant  of  them.  But  He  has  revealed 
to  us  His  gracious  purpose  in  Christ 
Jesus.  He  hastens  to  console  us,  as 
He  did  to  Abram,  by  telling  us  that 
His  Covenant  is  with  us  and  for  our 
advantage.  Our  hope's  foundation  lies 
in  the  word  of  (Jod. 

The  living  personality  of  the  Divino 
Being  lights  up  the  pjiges  of  the  Bible, 
and  imparts  tne  potency  of  life  to  its 
truths. 

The  living  energy  of  the  faith  of  this 
primitive  and  mo(lel  believer  pervades 
all  history.  Abraham,  according  to 
St.  Paul,  is  "  heir  of  the  worid."  All 
nations  which  have  any  future'before 
them  profess  that  same  faith  (though 
with  added  light)  which  was  held  by 
this  first  Father  of  the  Church.  To 
Abraham  and  bis  seed  we  Christians 
are  indebted  for  all  the  religious  privi- 
leges we  enjoy. 

Thus  emphatically  is  the  promise 
confirmed  to  Abraham  ;  and  the  a&su- 
ranee  is  peculiarly  well  timed,  and  well 
fitted  to  sustain  and  revive  his  spiritual 
faith.  What  does  he  see  before  him  ? 
Not  a  long  line  of  earthly  monarchs, 
and  a  great  variety  of  earthly  commu- 
nities, all  tracing  their  natural  descent 
from  him  as  their  common  ancestor, 
but  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number,  of  all  nations  and  kindreds, 
and  peoples,  and  tongues,  gathered 
into  one  in  Christ ;  all  instiled  like 
Himself,  by  futh,  and  all  rejoicing  to 
be  called  His  children,  and  to  be 
blessed  as  such  along  with  Him.  The 
patriarch  had  indeed  many  sons  after 
the  flesh,  for  his  second  spouse  bore 
him  a  numerous  offspring,  and  of  these 
sons  many  various  nations  sprung,  over 
whom  renowned  kings  reigned.  But  it 
was  not  such  a  patriarchal  honour  that 
Abraham  chiefly  valued.  Himself  a 
partaker  of  the  righteousness  that  is  by 
faith,  he  longed  for  a  more  illustrious 
distinction,  and  sought  a  more  con- 
genial family  to  arise  and  call  him 
father.  He  saw  the  day  of  Christ  afar 
off,  and  in  Christ  he  saw  the  exceeding 
increase  and  fruitful ness  of  the  great 
household  of  faith,  the  countless  host 
of  I  he  elect,  gathered  into  one  out  of 
all  nations,  united  in  the  same  holy 
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faith  and  fellowslilp  with  himBelf;  and 
finally,  nations  themselves  and  their 
kings  converted  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Saviour  in  whom  he  believed,  and 
so  becoming  His  chihiren  indeed.  What 
a  prospect,  to  revive,  to  elevate,  and 
to  ennoble  the  patriarch;  to  break 
every  worldly  and  carnal  spell;  to 
make  the  eye  of  his  spiritual  faith 
beam  keen,  and  the  pulse  of  his 
spiritual  life  beat  warm,  and  high,  and 
stnm^ ! — {Candlisk), 

This  Covenant  was  not  made  with 
many  nations,  but  with  one  man.  They 
were  to  trace  their  natural  and  spirii  ual 
greatness  to  him:  Thus  it  wasjntended 
that  the  world  should  grow  familiar 
with  the  great  principle  upon  which  our 
salvation  rests — redemptitm  thron^di 
One,  even  Christ  Not  by  laws  of 
progress,  or  political  systems,  or  philo- 
sophies, are  mankind  to  be  delivered, 
but  by  the  Son  of  God,  who  has  brought 
salvation. 

Verse  5.  It  has  been  said  that  all 
our  science  consists  ultimately  in  giving 
right  names  to  things.  God,  who 
knows  all,  can  give  names  which  cor- 
respond to  realities. 

"  God  calleth  those  things  which  be 
not  as  though  they  were,"  i,e..  He 
called  or  denominated  Abraham  the 
father  of  a  multitude,  because  he 
should  finally  become  so)  though  now 
he  had  but  one  child,  and  he  not  the 
child  of  promise. — (Bus/i.) 

A  new  name — 1.  Is  fitted  for  those 
who  have  new  hopes  and  a  clearer  view 
of  their  inheritance.  Abraham  had 
now  his  hope  turned  in  a  new  and 
unlooked-for  direction.  Ilia  inheri- 
tance in  the  future  was  more  clearly 
marked  out ;  the  whole  scene  standing 
vividly  before  him,  so  as  to  affect  his 
soul  with  the  sense  of  new  pleasures. 
2.  Is  a  stimulus  to  fulfil  the  hi;;h 
de.siiny  signified  by  the  changed  name. 
That  name  would  ever  ren)in<l  the 
patriarch  of  God's  calling  and  purpose. 

By  the  exposition  given  of  this 
promise  in  the  New  Testament  (lioin. 
iv.  16,  17),  we  are  directed  to  under- 
stand it  not  only  of  those  who  sprang 
irom  Abrahams  body,  though  these 
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were  many  nations ;  but  also  of  all 
that  should  be  of  "  the  faith  of 
Abraham."  It  went  to  make  him  the 
Father  of  the  Church  of  God  in  all 
future  ages ;  or,  as  the  Apostle  calls 
him,  *'  the  heir  of  the  world."  In  this 
view  he  is  the  father  of  many,  even  of 
"a  multitude  of  nationa"  All  that 
the  Christian  world  enjoys,  or  ever 
will  enjoy,  it  is  indebted  for  it  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed.  A  high 
honour  this,  to  be  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful,  the  stock  from  which  the 
Messiah  should  spring,  and  on  which 
the  Church  of  God  should  grow.  It 
was  this  honour  that  Esau  despised, 
when  he  sold  his  birthright ;  and  here 
lay  the  profaneness  of  that  act,  which 
involved  a  contempt  of  the  most  sacred 
of  all  objects — the  Messiah,  and  Hia 
everlasting  kingdom  I — (Fuller.) 

God  has  no  relations  to  time  (as  we 
count  it)  and  spe^  of  the  future  as 
here,  and  present  before  Him.  We 
may  well,  therefore,  trust  His  word 
against  all  appearances  to  the  contrary. 
The  high  father  becomes  the  father 
ef  a  multitude;  thus  God  enlarges 
the  portion  of  those  who  trust  in  Him. 
Verse  6.  God's  Providence  ordains 
the  sources  of  nations^  and  controls 
their  destinies. 

Nations  and  kings.  Thus  the  history 
of  mankind  is  to  stand  connected 
with  political  order. 

Tlie  true  king  of  men  was  to  arise 
from  the  seed  of  Abraham.  All  kings 
shall  fall  down  before  Him. 

God,  in  His  Providence,  ordered 
nations  to  arise  with  kings  over  them, 
with  their  laws  and  usages  of  govern- 
nioiit,  in  order  that  He  might  pre[)are 
mankind  for  the  idea  of  a  holy  nation, 
presided  over  by  the  true  priest-king. 
The  spiritual  is  founded  on  the 
natural,  and  is  the  goal  of  it.  Abitdiani's 
high  distinction  is  that  he  is  the  spiri- 
tual father  of  a  vast  spiritual  progeny, 
haying  a  Divinely  established  order, 
and  under  one  Supreme  sovereignty. 

Nations,  though  they  may  exist  for 
ages,  at  length  share  the  mortality  of 
tiieir  foundei«.  Kings  reign  for  a  few 
brief  years,  and  then  pass  away.  But 
the  nation  of  true  believers  and  their 
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kingship  are  perpetaal,  for  they  belong 
to  that  realm  of  the  Messiah  which  for 
ever  lasts. 

There  was  this  sense  existing  in 
men's  hearts,  showing  itself  in  their 
acts,  that  the  relations  between  man 
and  man  rest  on  something  out  of 
sight,  that  they  are  spiritual  relations, 
not  those  of  force,  or  fraud,  or  con- 
venience— that  men  do  not  huddle  to- 
gether as  cattle  to  keep  theui.selves 
warm,  nor  band  togetner  as  wild 
beasts,  that  they  may  hunt  in  com- 
pany ;  that  law  is  not  the  result  of  so 
much  self-will  which  each  man  mi<4ht 
have  kept,  yet  for  certain  advanta- 
geous considerations  throws  into  a 
common  stock,  but  that  rather  there 
is  a  law  of  laws,  anterior  to  and  con- 
stituting the  ground  of  each  positive 
enactment.  If  men  had  any  sense  of 
this  divine  order,  which  they  did  not 
themselves  constitute,  but  into  which 
they  entered — which  to  accept  was 
good,  which  to  deny  and  fight  aj^ainst 
was  evil — if  they  did  thus  believe, 
in  the  words  of  the  father  of  Roman 
philosophy,  nos  ad  justitiam  esse  natos, 
then  we  have  implicitly  here  an 
acknowledgment  of,  and  a  yearning 
after,  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  who 
believed  this,  believed  in  "the  City 
which  hath  foundations,"  in  that 
only  one  which  can  have  everlasting 
foundations,  for  it  is  the  only  one 
whose  foundations  are  laid  in  perfect 
righteousness  and  perfect  truth — the 
city  "whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God" — the  same  that  Abraham  looked 
for,  and  because  he  looked  for  would 
take  no  portion  in  the  cities  of  con- 
fusion round  him,  but  dwelling  in 
tents  witnessed  against  them,  and 
declared  plainly  that  he  sought  a 
country — the  city  of  which  we  already 
are  made  free,  and  which  it  was 
given  to  the  latest  seer  of  the  New 
Covenant,  ere  the  Book  was  sealed, 
to  behold  in  the  spirit  coming  down 
in  its  final  glory  from  Heaven  (Rev. 
xxL  2.) — (^Irench). 

Verse  7.  The  Abrahamic  Covenant 
includes  the  seed  of  the  parent  along 
with  himsel£    *'  Now  to  Abraham  and 


his  seed  were  the  promises  made.'*' 
The  great  chief  personage  contem- 
plated in  t/ie  seed  is  Jesus  (Gal.  iii.  16). 
But  the  seed  does  also  include  all 
who  are  in  Christ  (GaL  iii.  9).  This 
household  feature  of  the  Covenant  is 
perpetual.  It  was  from  the  beginning 
the  plan  of  God  to  propagate  His 
Church  by  means  of  a  pious  posterity ; 
and  in  His  Covenant  provision,  He  is 
pleased  to  compass  in  His  arms  of  love 
not  only  the  parent,  but  the  infant 
children  also.  This  was  definitely  fiixed 
by  the  very  terms  of  the  Covenant, 
and  in  the  very  form  of  the  Covenant 
seal.  And  it  h.M  thus  always  been  a 
feature  of  the  Church.  And  it  comes 
down  to  us  under  the  New  Testament 
dispensation  :  "And  if  ye  be  Christ's, 
then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed  and  heirs 
according  to  the  promise.  For  the 
promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your 
chihlren "  (Gal.  iit  29 ;  Acts  il  39). 
The  seed  of  Ahram  according  to  the 
flesh — the  Jewish  people — has  .  great 
promises  as  a  people  (Rom.  iv.). — 
(Jacobus,) 

TliegreatblassingsofGod'sCovenant 
were  not  intended  to  terminate  in  those 
who  first  received  them,  but  to  flow 
down  though  the  generations  of  man- 
kind. God  gives  as  one  who  inherits 
all  time. 

Children  may  be  partakers  of  God's 
Covenant,  though  they  are  unconscious 
of  its  nature  and  bleasings. 

'ITiere  were  blessings  of  the  Cove- 
nant which  were  intended  to  be  partial 
and  to  endure  only  for  a  time,  but  in 
their  higher  meaning  and  intent  they 
are  eternal  God  hath  willed  it  that 
His  greatest  gifts  to  those  who  love 
Him  shall  be  enjoyed  for  ever  (Heb. 
xiii.  20). 

God's  gifts  are  kingly.  1.  In  their 
greatness.  For  He  is  Lord  and  pos- 
sessor of  all.  He  gives  not  according 
to  our  narrow,  niggardly  notions,  but 
according  to  His  fulness.  2.  In  their 
duration.  He  is  King  for  ever,  and 
therefore  can  bestow  eternal  good. 

God  is  in  covenant  with  every  child 
of  grace.  Let  witnesses  be  called. 
First,  let  Abraham  appear.  He  was 
born  in  sin, — ^prone  to  evil, — the  child 
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of  wrath,  laden  with  iniquity,  just  as 
we  are.  But  his  evidence  asserts  that 
God  thus  communed  with  him,  "I 
will  establish  My  CoYenant  between 
thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee."  Let 
David  next  be  heard.  By  natural 
descent  tie  was  as  we  are.  Bat  his 
truthful  gratitude  exclaims,  "  He  hath 
made  witti  me  an  everlasting  Covenant, 
ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure."  Thus 
far  the  point  is  clear.  God  covenants 
with  man.  But  perhaps  some  tremb- 
ling believer  may  doubt  whether  such 
grace  extends  beyond  the  favoured 
elders  in  the  household  of  faith.  Mercy 
speeds  to  give  the  reply.  The  Cove- 
nant is  established  witn  Abraham,  and 
his  seed  after  him  (Gal.  iii.  29).  If 
you  are  Christ's,  you  are  a  Covenant- 
child  of  God.  In  His  majesty,  God 
says,  **  I  the  Lord  have  called  thee  in 
righteousness,  and  will  hold  thy  hand, 
and  will  keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for 
a  Covenant  to  the  people."  We  are 
here  bade  to  gaze  on  Jesus,  as  Himself 
the  Covenant.  And  such  He  is:  for 
it  has  no  being,  no  continuance,  no 
power  but  in  Him.  He  is  its  essence, 
its  reality,  its  fulness,  its  all.  It  is 
founded,  erected,  concluded  in  Him.  No 
Christ,  no  Covenant.  Receive  Him, 
and  it  is  yours  in  all  its  truth  and 
riches.  Reject  Him,  and  you  perish, 
because  you  have  not  the  shadow  of  a 

5 lea.  He  is  the  Covenant,  because,  as 
ehovah's  fellow.  He  designs  it,  and 
wills  it,  and  orders  it,  and  frames  it, 
and  accepts  it.  He  is  the  Covenant, 
because,  as  God-man,  He  takes  it  into 
His  own  hand,  and  works  out  its  every 
condition. — (A  rchdeaconLaw:  **  Christ 
in  AIL") 

The  Covenant  with  Abraham's  Chil- 
dren by  faith.  1.  Christ  is  the  messen- 
ger of  it  (Mai.  iii.  l).  He  tells  us 
that  it  is  made,  and  informs  us  of  its 
contents  ;  by  His  word — His  servants 
— His  sealing  ordinances.  2.  Christ 
is  the  Surety  of  it  (Heb.  vii.  22). 
He  engages  to  carry  out  its  provisions, 
and  by  His  Spirit  to  work  in  His 
people  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  3. 
Christ  is  the  Mediator  of  it  (Heb.  xii. 
24).  He  touches  God  and  man, 
and  they  become  one  in  Him.  He  19 
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the  Mediator  by  means  of  death  (Heb. 
ix.  15).  Thus  it  was  sealed  with  His 
blood. 

To  be  a  God  unto  thee.  Thus  all 
God's  promises  to  His  people,  which 
seem  to  point  to  merely  limited  and 
temporal  good,  have  their  fruition  in 
glory  ;  we  have  only  that  one  name 
for  that  happiness  which  is  dealt  out 
according  to  the  full  measures  of  the 
Divine  riches. 

What  God  i$  and  what  he  ha$ 
belongs  to  the  whole  generation  of 
faithful  believers. 

All  the  privileges  of  the  Covenant 
of  mercy,  its  richest  joys  and  most 
glorious  hopes,  are  summed  up  in  this 
assurance.  He  that  comes  within  its 
scope,  as  does  every  believer,  can  desire 
notning  more  to  make  him  happy.  It 
is  as  if  He  had  said,  "  Witatever  I  am 
or  have,  or  purpose  in  a  way  of  grace 
to  do,  all  that  I  will  be  to  thee  and  to 
thy  seed,  all  that  shall  be  employed 
for  thy  protection,  consolation,  and 
salvation. ' — (Bush.) 

The  force  of  language  can  no  farther 
go  to  express  the  bliss  of  God's  chosen ; 
for  what  good  can  there  be  which  is 
not  in  God?  Therefore,  bles-sed  are 
they  whose  God  is  Jehovah  (Psa. 
cxliv.  15). 

Verse  8.  The  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  are  here  brouj^ht  together. 
The  land  of  promise  is  made  sure  to 
the  heir  of  promise  fir  a  perpetual 
possession,  and  God  engages  to  be  their 
God.  The  phrase  "perpetual  posses- 
sion" has  here  two  elements  of  meaning: 
first,  that  the  possession  in  its  coming 
form  of  a  certain  land  shall  last  as  long 
as  the  co-existing  relations  of  things 
are  continued ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
said  possession,  in  all  the  variety  of  its 
ever  grander  phases,  will  last  absolutely 
for  ever.  Each  form  will  be  perfectly 
adequate  to  each  stage  of  a  progressive 
humanity.  But  in  all  its  forms,  and  at 
every  stage,  it  will  be  their  chief  glory 
that  God  is  their  God.— (J7ttiyAy.) 

They  who  possess  God  can  never 
want  any  good  thing.  The  blessinai 
which  are  suited  to  them  in  thislue 
last  a9  long  as  they  require  them, 
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while  those  which  are  specially  suited 
to  the  habits  and  requirements  of  their 
spiritual  nature  last  for  ever. 

God's  promises  are  fulfilled  to  be- 
lievers in  their  lower  sense,  so  that 
they  might  be  prepared  for  their  enjoy- 
ment in  a  higher.  The  land  of  ( Canaan 
was  thus  a  type  of  heaven,  that  blessed 
country  which  shall  be  cleared  of  all 
enemies,  and  shall  be  the  portion  of 
God's  people  for  ever.  They  were  once 
"  strangers "  to  it,  for  it  was  not 
theirs  by  the  inheritance  of  birth,  but 
it  has  been  given  to  them  as  the  in- 
heritance of  faith — as  the  grant  of 
grace,  and  not  as  coming  of  natural 
right. 

The  two  expressions,  "I  will  be  a 
God  unto  thee,"  and  "  I  will  be  their 
God/'  represent  religion  considered  in 
two  ways.  1.  As  personal.  The  soul 
comes  face  to  face  with  the  personal 
God.  And  God  gives  Himself  entirely 
to  the  individual  believer  as  if  there 
were  no  other  being  besides  that  soul 
which  He  loves.  He  is  not  imperfoct,  as 
we  are  who  can  only  bestow  but  a  little 
of  our  thought  and  feeling  upon  others; 
for  it  is  a  necessity  of  His  nature  that 
He  should  love  with  all  the  directness 
and  intensity  of  His  being.  2.  As  the 
character  of  a  corporate  body.  While  we 
rejoice  in  the  intimate  and  full  relation 
in  which  God  stands  to  our  individual 
souls,  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
spiritual  interests  of  others — of  the 
Church  of  God  considered  as  a  corporate 
body.  God's  word  teaches  believers  to 
give  due  regard  both  Uy  public  and 
to  private  interests.  The  infinite 
resources  of  God  secure  the  perpetual 
bliss  of  the  heavenly  Canaan. 

Abraham  most  certainly  saw  in  this 
promise  the  hope  of  an  inheritance 
with  God,  to  be  reached  by  a  resur- 
rection from  the  dead ;  an  inheritance 
incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away.  Compared  with  this— to  be 
for  eyer  possessed  by  himself,  and  by 


all  like-minded  with  himself— how 
poor  the  prospect  of  the  occupation  of 
Canaan  for  a  few  brief  centuries,  by  a 
nation — all  born  of  him,  it  is  true, 
but,  alas,  not  all  partakers  of  that  faith 
by  which  alone  he  was  justified,  and 
by  which  alone  he  or  they  could  be 
saved.  That,  assuredly,  was  not  the 
hope  of  Abraham's  calling.  No.  He 
had  lived  by  the  power  of  the  world  to 
come,  he  rejoiced  in  hope  of  the  glory 
to  be  revealed,  and  in  this  renewal  of 
the  Covenant  he  had  his  eye  directed 
to  no  earthly  prize  but  to  heaven 
itself,  and  to  God  as  constituting  the 
blessedness  (»f  heaven— or,  in  a  word, 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  God  as  his 
own  and  his  children's  portion  forever. 
(Candlhh.) 

As  the  call  of  Abraham  was  the  first 
Divine  act  towards  the  formation  of  a 
Church,  so  in  this  renewed  Covenant 
God  revives  the  long-tried  faith  of  His 
servant  by  opening  up  a  wide  and 
glorious  prospect  before  him.  1.  (^nnt- 
less  multitudes  of  believing  children. 
2.  Their  unity  in  Him  who  is  the  true 
seed.  Thus  they  are  bound  together 
into  one  sovereignty — a  holy  nation, 
a  people  for  God's  possession.  3.  The 
intimate  relation  in  which  God  stands 
to  this  true  seed,  and  to  all  who  are 
one  with  Him.  4.  The  glorious  hope 
of  an  eternal  inheritance,  which  they 
are  to  reach  through  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

When  Abraham  was  promised  that 
his  seed  were  to  inherit  the  land,  and 
that  God  was  to  be  theirs  for  a  per- 
petual possession,  the  thoughts  of  the 
patriarch  would  naturally  be  cast  upon 
the  future.  He  would  feel  that  God 
was  not  granting  to  him  blessings  which 
vanish  with  life,  but  those  which  endure 
for  ever.  Thus  wimld  he  be  weaned 
from  the  world,  and  learn  to  fix  the 
eye  of  his  faith  upon  the  larger  prospect 
of  the  heavenly  country. 
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The  CoYEHAirr  Seal. 

The  Corenant  with  Abraham,  which  had  been  renewed,  is  now  ratified  by  the 
additional  confirmation  of  a  sacramental  pledge.  The  seal  is  now  affixed.  That 
outward  sign  does  not  make  the  blessings  of  the  Covenant,  but  only  declares 
them — ^taking  for  granted  the  validity  of  the  previous  transaction.  It  is  the 
closing  act  of  the  whole  negotiation  of  the  believer's  peace  and  fellowship  with 
God. 

I.  Its  spiritual  significance.  Abraham  was  now  to  become  a  father,  not  by 
his  own  will  but  according  to  tlie  will  of  God.  His  carnal  policy  had  failed, 
better  hopes  were  raised  within  him.  A  prospect  was  before  him,  bright  and 
important  beyond  all  his  former  expectation.  He  was  to  be  the  human  source 
of  a  sacred  and,  gifted  society — the  Church  of  God.  By  the  presence  and  the 
acknowledgement  of  a  Divine  guidance  and  authority,  and  by  sacramental 
pledges,  this  Church  must  ever  be  distinct  from  the  world.  God  now  sets  His 
seal  upon  this  epoch  which  marks  the  founding  of  the  visible  Church. 
Circumcision  had  an  important  meaning  considered  as  a  seal.  It  authenticated 
God's  signature  to  the  Covenant,  and  executed  it  on  His  part.  It  was  an 
instrument  by  which  blessings  were  conveyed  to  those  who  in  faith  set  their 
hands  to  this  seal.  It  was  a  sign  which  parents  put  upon  their  children  to  show 
that  they  were  devoted  to  God  It  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  holy  and 
elect  nation.  But,  besides  all  this,  circumcision  had  a  spiritual  meaning.  It 
taught,  in  a  most  impressive  manner,  certain  deep  truths  about  the  soul  and 
its  relation  to  God.  1.  Jt  taught  the  natural  depravity  of  nian.  Man  was 
evil  in  the  sight  of  God,  not  possessed  any  longer  of  that  innocence  and 
constancy  in  goodness  which  would  secure  the  Divine  favour.  A  new  race, 
representing  a  regenerated  people,  was  to  be  propagated  ;  and  therefore  it 
was  necessary  that  there  should  be  this  sign  oi  holiness  in  the  fountain 
head.  Like  baptism,  circumcision  teaches  the  uncleanness  of  the  flesh,  t.^., 
of  human  nature.  2.  It  taught  the  necessity  of  purification.  Human 
nature  must  be  cleansed  at  its  origin  and  source.  The  elect  of  God 
must  separate  themselves  from  evil.  3.  It  taught  regeneration,  A  kingdom 
was  to  be  set  up,  and  men  could  not  enter  it  by  right  of  natural  birth.  They 
must  be  born  again,  and  thus  be  made  naturalised  subjects  of  that  kingdom. 
They  enter  it  by  miraculous  means — by  the  favour  of  a  new  creation.  Hence 
even  the  Old  Testament  dwells  upon  the  necessity  for  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart.  A  new  heart  can  alone  ensure  a  holy  life.  The  stream  cannot  be  pure 
as  long  as  the  fountain  is  polluted.  4.  It  taught  that  God's  people  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  t/ie  children  of  this  world.  The  Israelites  were  (listingui^hed 
from  other  nations  by  this  outward  mark  on  the  flesh.  That  pointed  to  a  vital 
distinction  in  the  spiritual  condition  of  men.  This  sign  of  the  Covenant  spoke 
of  faith  in  God,  who  was  to  guarantee  that  the  blessings  it  set  forth  would  be 
bestowed.  And  faith — in  the  gosi)el  usage  of  the  term — is  still  the  most  real 
and  conspicuous  difference  between  man  and  man.  This  is  the  surest  touchstone 
of  the  innermost  nature  of  the  heart.  The  Covenant  of  Promise  is  only  for  the 
children  of  faith.  They  who  possess  faith  feel  that  they  belong  to  a  race  having 
wider  prospects,  a  nobler  calling,  and  higher  aspirations  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. They  are  marked  off  as  the  seed  of  promise.  5.  It  taught  dedication  to 
God,  All  who  received  this  sign  of  the  Covenant  were  bound  to  give  themselves 
up  to  God.  They  were  no  longer  their  own.  Each  one  bore  in  his  body  the 
marks  of  a  heavenly  calling,  the  sign  of  a  perpetual  obligation  to  serve  God. 
6.  Jt  pointed  to  Christ,  who  does  not  come  by  natural  generatum.  The  true 
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bringer  in  of  salyation  was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  the  promised  seed. 
His  human  nature  was  pure  from  its  source.  Tims  circuincisiuri  preaches  the 
whole  doctrine  of  salvation,  its  necessity,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  brought 
about  It  proclaims  the  soul's  need — of  the  mortification  of  tlie  flesh— of 
repentance — of  a  Saviour  from  sin. 

II.  Its  subjects.  Tlie  rite  of  circumcision  was  enjoined  not  only  upon 
Abraliam  and  his  seed,  but  al^o  upon  all  hi?  servants  or  slaves,  and  upon  all 
born  of  them  in  his  house.  Everyone  connected  with  him  by  social  or  domestic 
ties  must  submit  to  this  outward  sign  of  the  Covenant.  In  his  capacity  as  a 
father  and  as  a  master  he  had  to  see  that  this  rite  was  administered.  Great 
principles  and  facts  are  involved  in  this  description  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  duty.  1.  The  principle  of  human  re.^ponsibility.  God's  blessings  are  nob 
to  be  received  passively  by  us  without  any  thou^^ht  or  concern.  We  have  to 
acknowledge,  in  God's  own  ap[)ointed  way,  that  these  good  gifts  bind  us  to  the 
performance  of  duties.  God  originates  Covenant  mercias  from  His  own  free 
goodness,  but  we  have  to  take  our  part  in  reference  to  them.  We  have  to 
accept  our  obli«;ation.  2.  Ihat  a  man  is  accountable  for  the  souls  oj  those  who 
are  connected  with  him  by  social  or  domestic  ties.  Abraham  had  to  submit  his 
servants  and  their  offspring  to  this  rite  (verses  12, 13).  The  employers  of  labour 
should  remember  that  their  duties  to  those  who  are  under  them  do  not  end  with 
mere  considerations  of  work  and  wag(»s.  Tlieir  humble  dependents  are  some- 
thing more  than  dumb  machines.  They  have  souls  which  are  capable  of  receiving 
impressions  for  good  or  evil.  They  have  si)iritual  interests  of  a  surpassing  nature 
which  may  be  affected  for  weal  or  woe  by  the  conduct  of  those  whom  Providence 
has  placed  over  them.  Tiiis  is  too  often  forgotten,  as  we  may  see  by  the  con- 
fessions of  human  language  which  describes  the  employed  as  ''  hands."  Men  speak 
in  a  most  careless  manner  in  this  re*{ard,  and  do  not  consider  the  separate 
individuality  of  souls.  Property  and  infliience  have  their  privileges,  but  they 
have  also  important  duties.  No  differences  of  social  position  can  discharge  us 
from  the  duty  of  paying  profound  respect  to  the  image  of  God  in  man.  With 
religious  men,  all  duty  has  reference  to  God  and  His  purposes  concerning  the 
human  race.  3.  That  tlie  Covenants  of  God  are  not  narrow  in  their  range. 
The  promised  blessings  were  not  only  for  Abraliam  and  his  seed,  but  also  for  all 
who  were  associated  with  him,  even  for  "strangers."  The  area  over  which  the 
Covenant  mercy  was  to  show  itself  was  thus  made  very  wide.  This  pointed  to 
the  wide  charity  and  universality  of  the  provisions  of  the  Gospel.  4.  Ihat  im 
our  duty  to  others  there  is  an  element  of  hope  and  encouragement  When 
Abraham  imparted  the  sign  of  the  Covenant  to  bis  children  and  servants,  he 
would  see  that  God  had  designed  blessings  for  them.  His  duty  would  not  be 
performed  from  a  dry  sense  of  obligation,  but  have  an  element  of  gladness  in  it 
arising  from  the  thought  of  the  blessings  which  it  would  convey  to  others. 
He  who  labours  for  the  highest  good  of  mankind  is  encouraged  by  the  light 
of  hope.  The  picture  of  Abraham's  vast  posterity  was  rendered  bright  and 
grateful  to  him  by  the  thought  that  they,  too,  would  receive  the  blessings  of  the 
Divine  favour. 

III.  Its  obligation*  The  Covenant  rite  was  not  a  thing  indifferent,  to  be 
performed  or  neglected  at  pleasure.  It  was  binding  on  all  to  whom  it  was 
committed.  1.  Because  God  commanded  it.  No  one  was  free  to  refuse  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  had  no  real  connection  with  the 
promised  blessings.  God  commanded,  and  that  was  enough.  He  knows  the 
reason  why.  God  knows  what  is  good  for  man,  and  what  outward  signs  he 
requires  to  aid  him  in  the  apprehension  of  things  spiritual.  2.  Because  God^$ 
commands  were  hedged  about  by  sanctions.  God  gives  more  than  mere  advice 
to  His  creatures.  He  gives  law,  which  draws  after  it  penalties.  An  appeal  is 
outde  not  only  to  our  sense  of  what  is  reasonable,  but  also  to  our  sense  of  fear. 
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We  have  to  consider  that  we  are  incurring  danger  by  neglecting  Gh>d's  plain 
coiiiDian<ls.  What  God  has  instituted  and  made  binding  upon  us  cannot  be 
lightly  set  aside ;  for  this  implies  contempt  for  the  authority  by  which  it  was 
ordained,  and  of  the  grace  oi  which  it  was  the  seal 

ClROUMOISIOK  AITD  CHRISTIAN   BaPTISM. 

Abraham  is  circumcised  on  the  eve  of  his  becoming  the  father  of  the  Messiah 
— when  the  holy  seed  is  to  spring  from  him  ;  and  all  the  faithful  are  to  be  cir- 
cumcised till  the  huly  seed  is  come.  Hence  one  reason  wliy  tins  introductory 
seal  of  the  Covenant  is  superseded,  and  another  sacrament  has  been  ordained  in 
its  place.  Circumcision  significantly  pointed  to  the  future  birth  of  Christ,  who 
was  to  be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  The  birth  being  accomplished,  the  propriety 
of  circumcision  as  a  sacrament  ceases.  Any  corresponding  rite  now  must  be  not 
nrospective,  but  retrospective ;  not  looking  forward  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Mes.siah's  work,  as  the  righteousness  of  God,  when  in  His  birth  He  was  shown  to 
be  His  Holy  One,  and  Mis  Son  by  His  miraculous  conception  in  the  Virgin's 
womb — but  looking  back  to  the  end  of  His  work,  in  His  burial,  when  He  w&s 
declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  His  resurrection  from  the  grave. 

Such  a  rite,  accordingly,  is  Baptism,  as  explained  by  the  Apostle  when  he 
Bays,  "  We  are  buried  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death  :  that  like  as  Christ  was 
raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk 
in  newness  of  life  "  TRom.  vi.  4).  Our  baptism  signifies  our  engrafting  into 
Christ,  as  not  merely  oorn,  but  buried  and  risen  again.  It  refers  not  to  His 
entrance  into  the  world,  but  to  His  leaving  it.  It  is  the  symbol,  not  of  His 
pure  and  holy  birth  merely,  but  of  the  purifying  and  cleansing  efficacy  of  His 
precious  blood  shed  upon  the  cross,  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection  to  life 
and  glory.  Abraham  and  the  faithful  of  old  were  circumcised  into  His  birth. 
His  redemption  being  yet  future ;  we  are  baptised  into  His  death,  His  redemp- 
tion being  now  past.  The  one  sacrament  was  an  emblem  of  purity,  connected 
with  a  Saviour  to  be  born  ;  the  other  is  an  emblem  of  purity  connected  with  a 
Saviour  who  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  behold  1  is  alive  for  evermore  1  Both 
circumcision  and  baptism  denote  the  purging  of  the  conscience  from  dead  works, 
or  from  the  condemnation  and  corruption  of  the  old  nature,  through  the  real 
and  living  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ — with  Christ  about  to  come  in  the 
flesh,  in  the  one  case ;  with  Christ  ahready  come,  in  the  other. — {CandUtk) 

BUGOEaTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  YERSBE. 

Verse  9.  Blessings  imply  obligations,  is  formally  attested  and  authenticated, 
God  turns  to  man  as  the  other  party  As  in  a  deed  or  instrument  of  con- 
to  the  Covenant  to  remind  him  of  his  veyance,  there  is  first  the  signature, 
duty.  and  then  the  seal  which  confirms  it, 

My  Covenant    The  Apostle  informs  and  in  so  far  executes  the  instrument, 

us  of  the  true  nature  of  this  ordinance.  But  it  needs  also  beyond  that  to  be 

and  thus  of  a  sacrament,  as  such,  that  delivered.    And  this  calls  for  the  hand 

it  is  a  »ign  and  seal,  in  the  passage  in  oijaith. — {Jacobus.) 
Bomans  which  refers  to  this  transaction. 

"  And  he  received  the  sign  of  circum-  Verse  10.    Circumcision,  astherain- 

cisiou,  the  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  bow,   might  have  been  in  existence 

the  faith  which  he  had,   being    yet  before  it  was  adopted  as  the  token  of  a 

uncircumcised  "  (Rom.  iv.  11).     It  is  Covenant.    The  sign  of  the  Covenant 

an  outward  ^gn  of  an  inward  grace,  with  Noah  was  a  purely  natural  pheno- 

and  a  seal  also   whereby  the  signature  menon  and  therefore  entirely  indepen- 
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dent  of  man.  That  of  the  Abrahamio 
Covenant  was  an  artificial  process,  and 
therefore,  though  prescribed  by  God, 
was  dependent  on  the  voluntary  a'j:ency 
of  man.  The  former  marked  the 
sovereignty  of  God  in  ratifyinjij  the 
Covenant,  and  ensuring  its  fuiiilmenty 
notwithstanding  the  mutability  of  man ; 
the  latter  indicates  the  responsibility 
of  man,  the  trust  he  places  in  the  word 
of  promise,  and  the  assent  he  gives  to 
the  terms  of  the  Divine  mercy.  The 
rainbow  was  the  appropriate  natural 
emblem  of  preservation  from  a  flood, 
and  the  removal  of  the  foreskin  was  the 
fit  83rmbol  of  that  removal  of  the  old 
man  and  renewal  of  nature  which 
qualified  Abraham  to  be  the  parent  of 
a  holy  seed.  And  as  the  former  sign 
foreshadows  an  incorruptible  inheri- 
tance, so  the  latter  prepares  the  way 
for  a  holy  seed,  by  which  the  holiness 
and  the  heritage  will  at  length  be 
universally  extended. — {Murphy.) 

Under  the  old  covenant,  as  every- 
thing pointed  forward  to  Christ  the 
God-man — Son  of  Man — so  every  offer- 
ing was  to  bea  male,  and  every  covenant 
rite  was  properly  enough  confined  to 
the  malea  The  females  were  regarded 
as  acting  in  them,  and  represented  b^ 
them.  Under  the  New  Testament  this 
distinction  is  not  appropriate.  It  is 
i^ot**male  and  female''  (Gal.  iil  28; 
CoL  iii.  11). — Jacobus. 

The  appointment  of  this  rite  suited 
well  with  God's  promise  to  multiply 
the  seed  of  Abraham.  This  outward 
badge  would  serve  for  the  attestation 
of  that  promise. 

All  who  by  Divine  Providence  are 
thrown  into  tne  midst  of  the  family  of 
God  are  bound  to  receive  the  Covenant 
sign.  Hence  the  propriety  of  Christian 
baptism.  The  privileges  of  the  Church 
are  also  duties.  Men  must  be  brought 
to  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  their 
own,  and  that  their  lives  should  be 
dedicated  to  God.  They  must  be 
reminded  whose  they  are,  and  whom 
they  are  bound  to  serve.  Sacraments 
may  be  neglected,  and  many  may  prove 
unworthy  of  the  grace  they  seal ;  yet 
that  obligation  which  they  signify  still 
zenuana 


Verse  11.  As  a  sign  placed  upon 
the  foreskin,  it  designates  still  more 
definitely  on  the  one  side,  that  the 
corruption  is  one  which  has  especially 
fallen  upon  or  centres  in  the  propagation 
of  the  race,  and  has  an  essential  source 
of  support  in  it,  as,  on  the  other  side, 
it  is  a  sign  and  seal  that  man  is  called 
to  a  new  life,  and  also,  that  for  this  new 
life  the  conception  and  procreation 
should  be  consecrated  and  sanctified 
(John  i.  13,  J 4). — Lange, 

Sacramental  Signs.  1.  A  re  outward 
and  visible.  They  impress  the  senses. 
2.  They  teach  spiritual  truths.  Cir- 
cumcision was  a  teaching  ordinance  ; 
so  are  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
8.  They  are  the  appointed  channels  of 
spiritual  blessings.  Though  God  is  not 
tied  to  them,  yet  He  promises  gi*ace  to 
the  worthy  in  their  use.  4  They  serve 
as  perpetual  reminders  of  God's  grace, 
and  of  our  own  duty  and  responsibility. 

Verses  12,  13.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  in  circumcision,  after  Abra- 
ham himself,  the  parent  is  the  voluntary 
im])onent,  and  the  child  merely  the 
passive  recipient  of  the  sign  of  the 
Covenant.  This  is  the  first  ^rmal  step 
in  a  godly  education,  in  which  the 
parent  acknowledges  his  obligation  to 
perform  all  the  rest.  It  is  also,  on  the 
command  of  God,  the  formal  admission 
of  the  b^ieving  parents'  offspring  into 
the  privileges  of  the  Covenant,  and 
therefore  cheers  the  heart  of  the  parent 
in  entering  upon  the  parental  ta£^ 
This  admission  cannot  be  reversed  but 
by  the  deliberate  rebellion  of  the  child. 
The  sicn  of  the  Covenant  is  also  to  be 
applied  to  every  male  in  the  household 
of  Abraham.  This  indicates  that  the 
servant  or  serf  stands  in  the  relation 
of  a  child  to  his  master  or  ovmer,  who 
is  therefore  accountable  for  the  soul  of 
his  serf,  as  for  that  of  his  son.  It 
points  out  the  applicability  of  the 
Covenant  to  others,  as  well  as  to  the 
children  of  Abraham,  and  therefore 
its  capability  of  universal  extension 
when  the  fulness  of  time  should  come. 
It  also  intimates  the  very  plain  but 
often  forgotten  truth,  that  our  obliga- 
tion to  obey  God  is  not  cancelled  by 
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our  unwillingness.  The  serf  is  bound 
to  have  his  child  circumcised  as  long 
as  God  requires  it,  though  he  may  be 
unwilling  to  comply  with  the  Divine 
com  mandmeuts . — (Murphy), 

The  fact  that  Abraham  was  bound 
to  administer  this  rite,  either  to  those 
who  were  unconscious  of  its  meaning 
or  to  those  who  might  be  unwilling  to 
receive  it,  shows  that  the  acceptance  of 
religious  privileges  is  compulsory.  Chi  l- 
dren  born  of  Christian  parents  are 
compelled  to  become  Christians,  and 
in  after  life  God  holds  them  responsible 
for  the  right  use  of  the  privi  leges  im- 
plied in  that  sacred  name.  They  may 
complain  of  the  appointment  b  which 
such  things  are  thrust  upon  them— 
that  others  have  chosen  for  them,  but 
they  cannot  get  rid  of  this  law  imposed 
on  their  nature,  by  which  they  are 
obliged  to  acc«*pt  responsibility.  They 
might  as  well  try  to  abolish  the  law 
of  gravitation,  which  also,  in  its  way, 
may  sometimes  prove  a  tyranny.  To 
everyone  brought  within  the  influence 
of  religious  privileges,  is  committed  an 
uncontrollable  destiny — the  destiny  of 
accouutablencss,  the  fate  of  being  free, 
the  unalienable  prerogative  of  choosing 
between  life  and  death. 

We  have  to  accept  our  religious 
privileges  as  we  have  to  accept  the 
fact  of  our  birth.  We  can  no  more 
discharge  ourselves  from  the  one  than 
we  can  annul  the  other. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  perpetuate 
religion  by  means  of  the  family  rela- 
tion. Some  amongst  mankind  shall 
be  Jor»  to  religious  privileges  which 
convey  inalienable  rights  and  obliga- 
tions. 

If  the  visible  Church  were  a  mere 
voluntary  association,  to  make  me  a 
member  of  such  a  body  in  my  infancy, 
and  without  my  consent,  might  be 
held  to  be  an  unwarrantable  infringe- 
ment on  my  freedom  of  choice.  But 
if  the  visible  Church  be  God's  ordi- 
nance, and  not  a  mere  contrivance  or 
expedient  of  man,  there  is  no  absurdity 
and  no  injustice  in  the  arrangement. 
If,  while  yet  unconscious  and  inca])able 
of  consenting,  1  am  enrolled  and  regis- 
tered, and  sealed  as  one  of  the  house- 
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hold  of  God — if  I  am  marked  out  from 
the  womb  as  peculiarly  His,  by  privilege, 
by  promise,  and  by  obligation — no 
wrong  is  done  to  me,  nor  is  any  restric- 
tion put  upon  me.  If  God  makes  me, 
by  birth,  the  scion  of  a  noble  stock, 
the  child  and  heir  of  an  illustrious 
house,  then,  by  my  birth,  I  am  neces- 
sarilv  invested  with  certain  rights,  and 
am  bound  to  certain  duties.  I  may 
refuse,  in  after  life,  to  take  the  place 
a&signed  to  me;  I  may  never  avail 
myself  of  its  advantages ;  I  may  never 
realise  my  rank,  or  imbibe  the  spirit 
and  enter  into  the  high  aims  of  my 
honourable  calling.  Stdl,  if  I  live  not 
according  to  my  birth,  the  fault  is  my 
own.  Whether  I  take  advantage  of  it 
or  not,  my  birth — in  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  God's  providence — had  a 
meaning  which  might  have  actually 
stood  me  in  good  stead,  if  I  had  so 
chosen  and  willed  it.  So  in  regard  to 
circumcision  or  baptism.  If  (jod  makes 
me — by  such  a  seal  and  pledge  of  grace 
imparted  to  me  in  infancy — a  member 
of  that  society  on  earth  which  bears 
His  name,  I  may  never  be  in  reality 
what  that  rite  should  signify  to  me. 
l^ut  not  the  less  on  that  account  has 
the  rite  a  significancy,  as  implying  a 
S]>iritual  title  and  spiritual  benefits, 
which  are  in  themselves  intended  and 
fitted  for  my  good.  And  if  afterwards 
I  wilfully  refuse  them,  with  the  badge 
of  them  upon  my  person,  it  is  with 
aggravate*!  guilt,  and  at  my  own  in- 
creased peril. — (Candlisk) 

The  privileges  of  a  parent  and  of  a 
master  bring  obligations  with  them  to 
perform  the  duties  implied  in  those 
relationa  We  should  care  for  the 
eternal  as  well  as  the  temporal  interests 
of  those  committed  to  our  charge;  for 
all  such  duty  should  have  reference  to 
God  who  commands,  and  to  the  im- 
mortal nature  of  those  on  whom  it  is 
exercised. 

The  wide  charity  of  the  Gospel 
reveals  itself  even  in  what  appears  to 
be  the  exclusive  dealings  of  God  with 
mankind.  Here  is  a  provision  for 
sti angers  to  be  admitted  into  the 
family  of  God.  The  privileges  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  are  not  intended  for 
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a  fevoiired  few,  but  for  all  who  are 
willing  to  receive  them. 

The  rite  of  circumcision,  though 
stated  to  be  of  eternal  oblij^ation,  was 
yet  destined  to  pass  away  when  the 
better  Covenant  was  established.  Yet 
the  grace  signified,  enteiing  the  hearts 
and  purifying  the  lives  of  believers, 
would  remain  for  ever.     The  essential 

Eart  of  God's  Covenant  abides.     They 
ave  an  enduring  substance. 

Verse  14.  However  it  is  to  be 
understood,  the  threatening  is  a  severe 
one,  and  shows  conclusively  with  what 
reverence  God  would  have  His  own 
ordinances  regarded,  especially  those 
that  bear  so  directly  upon  our 
spiritual  interests.  Having  ordained 
that  the  sign  and  the  promise  should 
go  together,  it  was  at  anyone's  peril 
that  he  presumed  to  sunder  them. 
Yet  as  God  desireth  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice,  so  the  sickness  or  weakness 
of  an  infant  might  warrant  the  delay 
of  the  ceromony  ;  and  if  one  chanced 
to  die  before  the  eighth  day,  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  this  circum- 
stance prejudiced  its  prospects  of  future 
happiness.  TIjo  same  remarks  are, 
in  their  spirit,  applicable  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism.  It  is  the  avowed 
contempt  of  the  ordinance,  and  not 
the  providential  exclusion  from  it, 
that  makes  us  objects  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure. The  directions  here  given 
are  to  be  understood  as  not  only 
addressed  to  Abraham  personally,  but 
in  him  to  his  natural  seed  in  all 
generations.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  severe  edict  is,  "He  hath 
broken  my  Covenant"— f.^.,  hath  made 
prostrate,  broken  down,  demolished,  in 
opposition  to  the  phrase,  to  establish, 
to  make  firm  a  covenant. — (Bush,) 


Such  is  uniformly  the  Lord's  manner 
of  dealing  with  His  people.  When, 
in  terms  of  the  everlasting  Covenant, 
He  freely  dispenses  the  richest  spiritual 
blessings.  He  places  His  gift  on  the 
footing  not  of  a  privilege  merely,  but 
of  a  peremptory  order.    He  not  merely 

ferniitSj  and  encourages,  and  invites  ; 
le  strait ly  cliart^cs  and  authoritatively 
connn  ai  i  ds. — ( Candlish.) 

God  does  not  propose  His  laws  and 
ordinances  for  our  consideration  and 
acceptance  at  our  own  convenience. 
He  still  maintains  His  dignity  as  Lord; 
and  while  He  seeks  to  win  us  by  His 
gracious  favour,  at  the  same  time 
demands  our  obedience. 

Theobligation  of  sacraments.  1.  They 
are  means  of  grace.  They  are  for  the 
strengthening  of  our  soul — an  aid  to 
our  minds  in  conceiving  of  spiritual 
things — they  afford  a  greater  security 
for  our  belief.  We  should  not  despise 
what  is  so  freely  offered  for  our  benefit, 
and  so  graciously  accommodated  to 
our  weakness.  2.  They  are  com- 
manded by  God.  His  authority  is 
paramount,  and  we  should  yield  to  it 
implicit  obedience.  God  knows  all  the 
reasons  of  His  appointments.  Our 
business  is  to  observe  and  do.  3.  The 
wilful  neglect  of  them  is  visited  with 
God's  displeasure.  The  culpable  neg- 
lect of  circumcision  excluded  men  from 
the  family  of  Gods  ancient  Church. 
So  the  contempt  and  disregard  of  the 
Christian  sacraments  now  expose  men 
to  the  like  danger.  Every  Christian 
ought  not  only  to  use  the  sacraments 
as  means  of  grace,  but  also  as  occasions 
for  making  a  public  confession  of  reli- 
gion, and  distinguishing  him  from  those 
who  are  strangers  to  the  covenant  of 
promise. 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.'-Vtrm  16-» 

Thb  Clbarbb  Revelation  of  Covenant  Blessings. 

As  the  time  draws  nigh,  the  contents  of  the  Covenant  promise  are  described 
more  circumstantially.  In  God's  spiritual  dealings  with  mankind  the  patience 
of  faith  is  rewarded  by  a  clearer  discovery  of  His  will  Obedience  is  the  way  to 
knowledga     The  darkness  in  which  faith  commences  turns  to  light  in  the  end 
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The  lines  along  which  God's  gracious  dealings  are  to  proceed  are  now  distinctly 
laid  down  before  Abraham.  The  clearer  revelation,  in  this  instance,  is  marked 
by  the  same  general  characteristics  as  belong  to  the  advance  of  Scripture. 

I.  There  is  the  announcement  of  things  contrary  to  human  expectation* 
The  promises  which  had  hitherto  been  made  to  Abrahani  included  much,  but 
were  announced  in  a  vague  form.  He  had  cause  to  hope  in  God's  Word,  and 
he  verily  believed  that  he  should  be  the  father  of  many  nations  and  kings,  and  a 
source  of  blessing  to  all  the  families  of  mankind.  But  he  thought  that  the 
Divine  purpose  was  to  be  fulfilled  through  that  son  which  he  already  had.  He 
thought  he  saw  God's  way,  and  the  foundations  of  his  future  greatness  already 
laid.  But  now  he  is  told  that  this  >  inning  of  his  great  destiny  has  yet  to  be 
matie — that  the  promised  seed  is  to  ue  born  of  Sarah.  The  child  who  was  to 
transmit  his  life  to  remote  generations,  and  on  whom  the  promise  of  his  great 
family  depended,  was  to  be  bom  in  an  extraordinary  manner  and  against  the 
course  of  nature.  Thus  all  his  human  calculations  were  disappointed.  The 
blessing  is  to  come  through  a  different  channel  from  what  he  expected,  and  by 
a  way  in  which  he  never  would  be  likely  to  look  for  it.  Man  is  liable  to  fall 
into  mistakes  when  he  attempts  to  reason  beforehand  concerning  what  God  shall 
reveal,  or  anticipates  the  course  by  which  His  will  is  to  be  accomplished.  Thus 
God  bafiSes  the  efforts  of  human  wisdom  to  discover  Himself  and  His  ways,  and 
ever  shows  us  that  His  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughta  1.  Thus  God  pre- 
serves His  own  glory,  "  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing  "  (Pro v.  xxr.  2). 
God  hides  His  purpose  from  man  until  the  time  comes  for  Him  to  reveal  it  more 
clearljr.  This  concealment  must  tend  to  His  glory,  for  it  is  rendered  necessary 
by  His  infinite  superiority  to  us.  We  who  are  but  of  yesterday  cannot  scan  the 
designs  of  Him  who  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  The  child  cannot  com- 
prehend at  once  the  reasons  of  his  f:i*  tier's  dealings.  If  this  be  the  case  with 
res[>ect  to  two  finite  minds,  one  of  which  is  but  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other, 
how  much  more  must  the  plans  of  Infinite  Wisdom  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  our 
narrow  faculties  !  The  great  deep  of  God's  judgments  is  to  us  unfathomable. 
2.  l^hus  God  preserves  His  independence  of  man.  He  has  no  need  of  our  sugges- 
tions or  advice.  How  can  we  contribute  any  light  to  Him  who  is  the  Fountain 
of  Light  ?  God  does  not  take  us  into  His  council  chamber  to  confer  with  us  as 
to  how  He  shall  execute  His  government.  Abraham  had  need  of  this  lesson,  for 
he  had  adventured  to  lend  aid  to  God  in  fulfilling  His  purposes.  He  must  now 
learn  that  God  is  quite  independent  of  man.  3.  Thus  God  humbles  the  pride  of 
man.  If  we  could  calculate  beforehand  what  God  shall  reveal,  or  what  blessings 
He  shall  bestow,  we  might  be  tempted  to  pride  ourselves  upon  our  clear  and 
sure  reason.  Our  humility  is  promoted  by  th'at  arrangement  which  renders  it 
impossible  for  ns  to  discover  what  God  is  pleased  to  conceal  4.  77^2^  piety  is 
of  necessity  a  life  qf  faith.  God  so  deals  with  mankind  that  if  they  are  to  serve 
and  please  Him  at  all  they  must  tnist  Him.  We  are  made  to  know  enough  of 
His  goodness  to  commence  trusting  Him  ;  and  He  still  keeps  much  hid  from  ns 
so  that  we  may  continue  to  trust  Him.  Abraham  would  now  have  additional 
reason  for  maintaining  that  faith  which  he  had  already  exercised.  Tiius  the 
man  of  God  goes  from  strength  to  strength  because  he  is  drawn  onwaixls  by  the 
Infinite 

IL  There  is  an  increased  strain  put  npon  the  strength  of  our  fiedth.  Ever 
since  Abraham  had  been  called  of  God  he  lived  the  life  of  faith.  But  now 
Providence  gives  him  an  opportunity  for  performing  a  supreme  act  of  faith — one 
which  gives  a  special  character  to  his  religious  life,  and  makes  him  the  model 
believer  for  all  ages.  His  faith  hitherto  had  leaned  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
human  supports.  It  had  been  aided  by  his  own  wishes,  and  by  his  favourable 
interpretation  of  the  appearances  of  things.  He  thought  that  the  process  of  fulfil- 
ment was  already  b^un.  But  now  his  faith  must  stand  alone,  unsupported  hj 
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any  human  aids,  and  resting  solely  upon  the  word  of  promise.  All  hope  that 
the  promised  child  should  be  bom  of  Sarah  had  long  ago  been  cast  oflf,  but  now 
he  is  told  that  through  her  God's  word  is  to  be  fulfilled.  He  stands  now  con- 
fronted with  a  natural  impossibility.  All  his  former  hopes  were  destroyed.  His 
faith  is  now  challenged  in  the  bare  word  of  Gk)d.  Tiiis  is  the  point  of  resistance 
where  the  strength  of  his  faith  triumphed.  "  Against  hope  Abram  believed  in 
hope  that  he  might  become  the  father  of  many  nations/'  etc.  (Rom.  iv.  18,  19.) 
The  advance  of  revelation  puts  us  in  possession  of  enlarged  knowledge,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  introduces  us  to  new  difficulties.  Our  faith  is  subjected  to  a 
severer  strain.  The  word  of  the  Iionl  tries  us.  1.  God's  gracicms  purpo8$  i$  to 
throw  our  faith  completely  upon  its  own  inherent  power.  Faith,  in  order  that  it 
might  stand  at  a  fair  advantage,  must  be  i>erfectly  free.  Faith  must  not  be 
hampered  by  the  operations  of  the  intellect.  If  Abraham  had  followed  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  reason  he  would  have  looked  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  a 
direction  difi*ereut  from  that  which  God  designed.  Reasoning  from  what  he  knew, 
he  mnst  have  been  led  to  far  other  conclusions.  Faith  must  not  be  subjected  to 
any  restrictions  whatever.  It  should  be  able  to  brave  and  defy  the  impossible, 
and  like  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  to  press  on  to  its  object  through  all  difficulties. 
Faith  must  not  be  hampered  by  t/te  feelings  of  the  heart.  Our  feelings, 
sometimes,  lead  us  to  look  for  the  accomplishment  of  God's  Word  in  some  way 
which  His  will  has  not  ordained.  Abraham's  heart  turned  to  Ishmael  and  felt 
that  through  this  son  already  given  the  blessing  would  come.  But  Q[oA  has  His 
own  way.  Our  human  feelings  must  give  place  to  His  declared  will.  Faith 
must  be  bold  and  strong  enough  to  overcome  these  when  they  stand  in  God's 
way.  2.  Faith  must  look  to  God  alone.  Faith  fastens  solely  upon  the  Word 
of  God  and  allows  no  difficulties  to  come  between.  It  has  always  a  refuge  iu 
the  goodness  of  His  character,  and  in  His  power  to  accomplish ;  and  with  that  is 
satisfied. 

III.  There  is  a  revelation  of  human  weakness  in  us*  Thefaith  of  Abram, 
though  it  rose  superior  to  trials,  was  yet  mized  with  some  human  weakness. 
1.  The  weakness  of  a  thoughtless  amazement.  The  langh  of  Abraham,  when  he 
heard  the  real  direction  of  the  promise,  unquestionably  had  in  it  the  elements 
of  adoration  and  joy.  But  there  was  also  in  it  a  kind  of  unreflecting  amaze- 
ment— that  unhealthy  astonishment  which  paralyses.  It  was  a  joy  which  was 
yet  half  afraid.  2.  fhe  weakness  of  doubt.  Iu  verse  17,  Abraham  expresses  a 
doubt.  It  was  a  momentary  feeling,  but  at  that  time  it  rose  irresistibly  to  the 
surface.  The  fact  that  he  was  an  hundred  years  old  and  Sarah  ninety  pre- 
sented a  difficulty  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  overwhelmed  him.  The 
barrier  of  nature  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  must  prevail.  When  our  pet  schemes 
are  suddenly  dashed  to  the  ground  our  first  temptation  is  to  doubt.  We 
scarcely  know  where  we  are  for  the  time,  and  we  are  taken  iu  the  moment  of 
our  weakness.  God's  revelation  serves  to  bring  our  difficulties  home  to  us. 
But  true  faith  has  a  kind  of  elastic  force,  so  it  soon  recovera  itself  when  the 
momentary  pressure  is  removed.  3.  Ihe  weakness  of  attempting  to  thrust  our 
oum  way  upon  God.  Abraham  still  clings  to  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind 
and  heart.  He  desired  God  to  accept  his  existing  son  as  the  heir  to  the 
promise  (Verse  18).  He  wished  that  Ishmael  mii^ht  live  and  be  the  appointed 
channel  of  the  promised  blessing.  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  his  prayer, 
though  the  contrary  has  been  asserted  by  writers  who  are  determined  to  find  no 
flaw  in  the  faith  of  Abraham.  But  the  sacred  historians  are  more  true  to 
natura  They  paint  men  as  they  are,  and  not  according  to  some  desired  ideal, 
Abraham  had  the  tiatural  impulse  to  thrust  his  own  way  upon  God,  and  for  the 
moment  he  could  not  repress  it. 

IT.  There  is  an  opportnni^  given  for  the  fflory  of  Ood's  goodness  to  shine 
fortlL   In  every  fresh  revelation  God  is  but  snowiug  Himself  to  His  servanta 
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He  is  showing  His  goodness  more  and  more,  and  that  is  His  glory.  The 
qualities  of  the  Divine  goodness  would  now  be  manifested  more  clearly  to  the 
soul  of  Abraham.  1.  7  his  is  seen  by  ths  supernatural  character  of  ike  blessings 
promised  (ver.  15,  16,  19).  They  were  not  to  come  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  but  in  a  way  quite  above  and  beyond  it.  They  are  thus  seen  to  be 
manifestly  Divine.  Tliey  were  above  all  that  Abraham  could  ask  or  think. 
Such  are  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  revelation.  'IMiey  are  supernatural.  Such 
was  Christ.  He  came  not  in  the  common  way  of  nature,  but  was  given  to 
mankind  by  a  supernatural  grace.  All  the  blessings  of  His  Gk)spel  are  extra- 
ordinary, and  wear  the  impress  of  the  direct  gifts  of  God's  great  goodness. 
They  are  those  good  and  perfect  gifts  which  come  down  from  the  Father  of 
Lights.  2.  nis  is  seen  by  t/ie  intriTisic  excellence  of  the  blessings  promised. 
It  was  not  meet  that  the  bond- woman  should  be  the  mother  of  the  Covenant- 
seed.  God,  in  His  surpassing  goodness,  willed  it  that  His  promise  should  be 
fo]61)ed  through  a  nobler  person  and  one  who  would  show  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  His  power.  Thus  the  blessing  had  all  the  qualities  of  dignity  and 
importance.  3.  This  is  seen  by  God's  gracious  provision  even  for  those  human 
desires  which  betray  imperfection.  God  would  remember  Ishmael,  after  all,  and  in 
some  way  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  Abraham's  heart  (ver.  20).  God  does  not 
chide  His  servant  for  those  humanly  natural  longings.  With  all  his  imperfec- 
tions, the  heart  of  the  patriarch  was  right  at  bottom,  and  his  purpose  to  please 
God  steady  and  sincere.  If  we  have  true  faith,  whatever  desires  tnere  are  in  us 
which  still  betray  some  human  imperfections,  God  will  turn  them  into  better 
courses,  and  show  us  His  way.  Amidst  our  ashes  and  smoke,  if  a  spark  of 
goodness  is  to  be  discovered  in  us,  He  will  not  quench  it  We  may,  like  His 
servant  here,  take  all  our  griefs  and  anxieties  to  Him,  even  though  thev  may 
show  much  human  ignorance  and  infirmity.  He  will  raise  what  is  noble  and 
destroy  in  us  what  is  base.  He  has  compassion  upon  our  weakness^  for  **  He 
knoweth  onr  frame  and  remembereth  that  we  are  dust.^ 
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Verse  15.  Sarai  is  now  formally 
taken  into  the  Covenant,  as  she  is  to 
be  the  mother  of  the  promised  seed. 
Her  name  is  therefore  changed  to 
Sarah,  princess.^  Aptly  is  she  so 
named,  for  she  is  to  bear  the  child 
of  promise,  to  become  nations,  and 
to  be  the  mother  of  kings. — (Murphy  ) 

Hitherto,  in  this  renewal  of  the 
Covenant,  nothing  has  been  said  as 
to  the  line  of  descent  in  which  it  is 
to  be  established.  Hagar's  child  is 
not  formally  set  aside  ;  the  Covenant, 
as  yet,  is  merely  established  generally 
in  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  and  the 
father's  affections,  despairing  of  anv 
other  son,  may  still  be  set  on  Ishmael. 
But  he  must  be  completely  stripped  of 
all  confidence  in  the  flesh,  and  made 
to  live  by  faith  alona  It  is  not  to  a 
son  born  after  the  flesh,  but  to  a  son 
by  promise  that  he  is  to  look ;  not  to 
one  bom  of  the  bond-woman,  and 
864 


typical  of  the  law  of  bondage,  bat 
to  one  bom  of  the  firee-woman — ^the 
pledge  of  the  law  of  liberty,  even  of 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 
The  name  of  his  wife,  accordingly,  as 
well  as  his  own  name,  is  changed. 
She  is  no  longer  "Sarai,"  my  princess, 
as  if  she  stood  in  that  honourable 
relation  to  her  husband  alone;  but 
Sarah,  generally  and  without  limita- 
tion, a  princess,  or  the  princess — the 
princely  and  royal  mother  of  nations 
and  kings,  of  the  very  nations  and 
kiuffs  of  whom,  in  Christ,  Abraham 
is  tlie  father. — (CandlishJ 

God  gives  the  name  before  the  thing 
signified,  as  a  support  to  weak  faith. 

Verse  16.  God's  blessing  is  not  a 
mere  empty  sentiment  of  goodwill,  but 
a  solid  good  expressed  in  the  gifts  of 
His  kindness. 

Faith  is  challenged  upon  the  simple 
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word  of  promise,  even  against  the  im- 
possible in  natnre.  The  soul  mast  cast 
herself  entirely  upon  God,  leaving  Him 
to  deal  with  all  difficulties. 

God  can  bless  His  children  by  a  way 
contrary  to  all  appearances  and  natural 
prospects. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  Church  of 
God,  now  to  be  established,  should 
have  a  fair  and  noble  origin.  That 
Church,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  God, 
is  a  large  and  free  fellowship.  All  her 
children  are  the  sons  of  the  free  mother. 
(Gal.  iv.  26.) 

"  Kings  ot  people."  The  order  which 
God's  Providence  has  established  in 
the  political  world  suggests  to  our 
minds  that  order  which  He  maintains 
in  His  spiritual  kingdom.  That  king- 
dom is  ruled  by  law,  but  yet  it  is  a  law 
which  must  be  swallowed  up  in  leva 
Not^  indeed,  that  it  is  hereby  repealed, 
but  rather  glorified  and  transfigured, 
the  hard  outlines  of  it  scarcely  visible 
in  the  light  of  that  love  which  fills  all. 

This  is  the  first  express  mention  of 
the  destined  mother  of  the  seed  pro- 
mised to  Abraham.  This  annunciation 
would,  of  course,  correct  the  error  into 
which  both  she  and  her  husband  had 
fallen,  imagining  that  the  prospect  of 
her  having  a  child  was  hopeless,  and 
therefore,  if  the  promise  were  fulfilled 
at  all,  it  must  be  in  IshmSreL  But  now 
all  mistake  on  that  head  is  precluded. 
God  will  give  to  Abraham  a  son  of  her, 
and  kings  of  people  shall  be  of  her. 
Their  former  fault  in  resorting  to  a 
carnal  expedient  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of 
God's  purposes  of  mercy.  The  Divine 
goodness  shines  forth  conspicuously  in 
this,  that  notwithstanding  men  in 
their  perverseness  do  so  much  to  ob- 
struct its  course,  it  is  still  made  to 
triumph  over  their  uuworthiness,  and 
spend  itself  upon  them,  even  in  spite, 
as  it  were,  of  themselves. — (Bush,) 

In  our  ignorance,  we  may  think 
that  we  have  found  out  what  is  God's 
way  ;  but  when  He  fulfils  His  faithful 
word  to  us,  then  we  see  what  His  way 
really  is,  and  how  fietr  it  is  above  and 
beyond  ours. 
The  faithful  children  of  God  shall 


find  that  His  mercies  are  above  all 
they  ask  or  think.  Abraham  could 
never  have  expected  so  extraordinary 
a  blessing  as  is  here  promised. 

"Yea,  I  will  bless  her."  This  is 
repeated  for  the  greater  comfort  of 
this  good  old  couple.^  I  will  doubly 
bless  her,  bless  her  with  a  witness. — 
{Trapp.) 

Verse  17.  It  is  difficult  to  receive  a 
^eat  and  extraordinary  joy,  at  once, 
m  all  its  fulness.  We  are,  for  the 
while,  beside  ourselves.  Astonishment 
holds  us,  and  our  feelings  require  time 
to  adjust  themselves  to  conditions  so 
altogether  new  and  unlocked  for. 

The  context  shows  that  there  was 
here  nothing  like  contempt  or  derision 
of  God's  Word,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
"  Shall  it  be  so  indeedV  Can  this  be? 
This  that  was  only  too  good  to  be 
thought  of,  and  too  bleased  a  consum- 
mation of  all  his  ancient  hopes,  to  be 
now  at  this  late  day  so  distinctly 
assured  to  him  by  God  Himself  Yet 
it  would  not  be  wonderful  if  he  also  in 
his  laughter  expressed  a  hidden  doubt 
of  what  seemed  in  itself  so  absurd,  so 
ridiculous  iu  its  more  natural  aspects. 
And  if  so,  then  we  can  also  understand 
his  meaning  in  the  ensuing  passage. — 
(Jacobus,) 

In  the  region  of  unbelief  the  doubt 
is  of  no  moment.  It  has  its  im  portance 
in  the  life  of  believers,  where  it  pre- 
supposes faith,  and  leads  as  a  transition 
step  to  a  firmer  faith.  (There  is,  how- 
ever, a  twofold  k'nd  of  doubt,  without 
considering  what  is  still  a  question, 
whether  there  is  any  reference  to  doubt 
in  the  text).  Luther  thinks  that 
Christ  points  to^tbis  text  in  John  viii. 
56.  'Ihen  the  laughing  also  is  an 
intimation  of  the  overflowing  joy  which 
filled  his  heart,  and  belongs  to  his 
spiritual  experiences. — (Lange). 

When  God's  great  goodness  is  sud- 
denly manifested  to  the  soul,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  there  passes 
over  it  a  momentary  shade  of  aoubt. 
The  gifts  of  His  goodness  are  of  so 
wonderful  a  kind  that  it  is  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  of  our  faith  to  believe 
them. 

Considering  our  present  situation, 
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it  18  not  surprising  that  obstacles  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  perfect  trust  in 
Grod.  Tiie  things  of  faith  are  far  off 
and  difficult  to  apprehend ;  they  affect 
us  but  languidly  ;  and  we  require  con- 
siderable time  to  realise  them  at  all. 

Verse  18.  A^  doubt  immediately 
occurs  which  strikes  a  damp  upon  his 
pleasure :  "  The  promise  of  another 
son  destrojrs  all  my  expectations  with 
respect  to  him  who  is  already  given." 
Perhaps  he  must  die  to  make  room 
for  the  other ;  or,  if  not,  he  may  be 
another  Cain,  who  went  out  from  the 

Eresence  of  the  Lord.  ^  To  what  draw- 
acks  are  our  best  enjoyments  subject 
in  this  worid ;  and  in  many  ca«^es, 
owing  to  our  going  before  the  Lord 
in  our  hopes  and  schemes  of  happiness. 
When  His  plan  comes  to  be  put  into 
execution,  it  interferes  with  ours  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  such  a  case, 
which  must  give  place.  If  Abraham 
had  waited  Qod's  time  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  it  would  not 
have  been  accompanied  with  such  an 
alloy ;  but  having  failed  in  this»  after 
all  his  longing  aesires  after  it,  it  be- 
comes in  a  manner  unwelcome  to  him. 
What  can  he  do  or  say  in  so  delicate 
a  situation?  Grace  would  say — 
Accept  the  Divine  promise  with  thank- 
fulness. But  nature  struggles;  the 
bowels  of  the  father  are  troubled  for 
Ishmael.     In  this  state  of  mind  he 

E resumes  to  offer  up  a  petition  to 
eayen :  **  Oh  that  Ishmael  mij^ht 
live  before  thee."  Judging  of  the  im- 
port of  this  petition  by  the  answer,  it 
would  seem  to  mean,  either  that  God 
would  condescend,  to  withdraw  His 
promise  of  another  son,  and  let  Ishmael 
be  the  person,  or,  if  that  cannot  be, 
that  his  life  might  be  spared,  and  him- 
self and  his  posterity  be  amongst  the 
Eeople  of  God,  sharing  the  bles.sing,  or 
eing  "  heir  with  him"  who  should  be 
born  of  ISarah. — {Fuller,) 

The  Syrian  leper,  when  told  to  wash 
in  the  Jordan,  that  he  might  be  clean, 
thought  that  he  knew  a  shorter  and 
better  way :  ''  Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better 
than  all  the  rivers  of  Israel?"  So 
866 


Abraham,  for  the  moment,  hesitates 
to  accept  God's  way  without  reserve 
and  entirely.  He  still  clings  to  lus 
old  hopes. 

When  God  beckons  us  onwards  to 
better  and  higher  things,  we  still 
take  the  last  lingering  look  of  sense. 
Through  the  strife  of  the  flesh  against 
the  spirit,  we  come  to  the  victory  of 
faith. 

The  difficulties  of  our  faith  may 
arise  from  what  God  has  already,  in 
his  goodness,  given  to  us. 

Life  before  God  implies — 1.  A  share 
in  the  Divine  favour.  2.  The  power 
and  impulse  of  serving  God.  The 
energy  of  life  is  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  do  our  duty.  The  proof  that  a  man 
has  vigorous  life  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  he  is  able  to  work.  3.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  God  for  ever.  This  is  life  in 
its  noblest  and  best  sense. 

Verse  19.  God  does  not  withdraw 
His  promises  of  better  things,  even 
though  we  may  ask  unworthily  and 
strive  to  thrust  our  own  way  upon 
Him. 

The  assurance  or  conviction  that 
God  is  true,  and  will  fulfil  His  word,  is 
the  best  cure  for  our  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation. 

When  God  accomplishes  His  designs 
concerin'ng  us  we  shall  have  occasion 
for  great  joy,  even  though  His  way 
should  run  contrary  to  all  we  had 
expected  or  desired. 

Isaac.  The  name  teaches  that  those 
who  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Abraham's 
faith  will  at  times  find  cause  for 
laughter  in  the  unexpected,  sudden, 
and  great  blessings  they  receive.  There 
is  reason  in  God,  both  for  weeping  and 
laughter. — ( lloos.) 

This  was  to  be  the  Covenant  son— 
the  son  of  promise  —the  type  of  Christ 
—  the  channel  of  blessuigs  to  the 
nationa  (Rom.  ix.  7.)  God  finds  and 
prepares  His  own  men  to  carry  out 
His  work  in  the  world,  and  often  re- 
fuses those  whom  we  appoint  and, 
perhaps,  think  more  worthy. 

No  wrong  is  done  to  any  one  when 
God  chooses  certain  men  to  carry  oi\t 
His  great  purposes ;  because  they  are 
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ehoeeiiy  not  amply  for  their  own  sakes, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  race. 

/  will  establish  My  Covenant  with 
him.  My  spiritual  Covenant,  con- 
taininf(  the  promises  of  the  Messiah, 
and  all  its  related  privileges  and  bless- 
ings. Yet,  from  the  fact  that  Ishmael 
was  commanded  to  be  circumcised,  and 
that  the  rite  was  perpetuated  in  his 
family,  the  inference  would  seem  fairly 
drawn  that  the  Covenant,  in  some  of 
its  aspects,  did  properly  pertain  to  him. 
So  far  as  it  had  a  temporal  bearing 
Ishmael  seems  to  have  been  made  as 
much  a  partaker  in  it  as  Isaac,  and 
Esau  as  Jacob.  Nor  are  we  authorised 
to  conclude  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  Covenant  in  its  more  spiritual 
features  being  restricted  to  the  line  of 
Isaac,  that,  therefore,  the  line  of 
Ishmael  was  in  any  way  injured  as  to 
the  prospect  of  eternal  lifa  The 
Covenant  of  peculiarity  was  indeed 
more  especially  established  with  the 
former ;  but  as  many  who  were  included 
in  it  might  fail  of  salvation,  so  many 
who  were  excluded  from  it  mi^ht  stiU 
become  heirs  of  salvation.  The  door 
of  mercy  was  always  open  to  every  one 
who  believed ;  and  in  eveiy  nation  and 
in  every  age  he  that  feared  God  and 
wrought  righteousness  was  accepted  of 
B\m.—{Bti8h,) 

Verse  20.  God  hears  and  answers 
even  those  prayers  which  are  mixed 
up  with  much  human  imperfection 
and  vain  wishes. 

Great  blessings  are  not  denied  to 
those  who  are  not  included  in  God's 
special  Covenants.  The  lack  of  privi- 
lege does  not  form  an  effectual  bar  to 
the  Divine  goodness,  or  shut  out  from 
salvation. 

God  chose  one  nation  to  preserve 
His  truth  in  the  world,  mt  He 
formed  other  nations  also.  They  were 
His  ordinance,  they  stood  in  certain 
relations  to  Him,  and  therefore  were 
under  the  obligation  of  duty  towards 
Him. 

Meanwhile  Ishmael  should  not  be 
out  off.  God's  Covenant  with  Isaac 
should  not  lead  to  the  rejection  and 
exclusion  of  Ishmael    He  should  also 


enjoy  the  Divine  favour.  Abraham's 
prayer  for  him  was  heard.  His  bless- 
ings were  to  be  chiefly  temporal.  He 
should  become  great  and  powerful — 
occupv  large  districts ;  twelve  princes 
should  descend  from  him — as  twelve 
from  Jacob  (ch.  xxv.  12—16) :  and  the 
dread  of  his  name  should  inspire 
respect  and  fear.  But  the  salvation 
of  mankind  was  to  proceed  not  in 
the  channel  of  earthly  conquests  and 
fi^ndeur,  but  of  spiritu^  gifts. — 
X/acohis,) 

In  this  instance,  also,  let  us  behold 
the  marvellous  condescension  of  God, 
and  the  overflowing  of  His  love.  He  is 
not  oflfended  at  the  pleading  of  His 
servant,  or  by  the  outpouring  of  his 
natural  longings  and  desires.  He  hears 
them,  and,  as  far  as  mav  be,  He  meets 
and  answers  them.  Ishmael  is  to  be 
blessed,  though  Isaac  still  must  be  the 
lieir.  What  blessed  encouragement 
have  we,  in  this  example,  to  lay  aside 
all  reserve  in  our  intercourse  with  God. 
Freely  and  frankly  we  may  unburthen 
our  hearts  to  Him,  and  unbosom  all 
our  grief.  Whatever  be  our  care  or 
anxiety,  and  whatever  our  wish,  we 
mny  speak  of  it  to  Him.  We  may  tell 
Him,  as  if  in  confidence,  all  that  we 
feel  and  all  that  we  desire.  Our  very 
groanings  need  not  be  hid,  and  are  not 
hid  from  Him  ;  the  Spirit  makes  inter- 
cession with  them,  and  God  knows  what 
they  are.  If  only  there  be  the  presence 
of  the  Spirit,  and  if  there  be  submission 
to  the  will  of  God  He  is  not  offended. 
For  He  is  patient  and  pitiful.  If  it  be 
possible.  He  will  let  the  cup  pass,  or 
mingle  some  drop  of  soothing  comfort  in 
it ;  He  will  speidc  peace  to  us,  and  send 
strength  from  on  high. — {Candlish,) 

Great  nations  do  not  spring  from 
chance,  or  from  the  selfishness  of  man, 
or  from  social  contracts,  or  the  asser- 
tion of  the  rights  of  rulers.  God  is 
their  Maker,  and  He  has  given  them 
their  peculiar  work  on  this  earth. 

The  Jews  had  certain  national  pecu- 
liarities, and  a  special  destiny  to  fulfil 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  So  had  the 
Ishmaelites.  *'  I  will  make  him  a  great 
nation." 

A  great  nation  implies— 1.  Law  and 
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order.  2.  Energy  and  enterprise.  3. 
Patriotism.  4.  Loving  fellow  feeling. 
5.  The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing. 

The  peculiar  features  of  national 
character  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sad  variety,  or  an  injury  to  the 
harmony  of  the  race.  Tliey  are  rather 
necessary  to  that  harmony,  and  owe 
their  existence  to  the  appointment  of 
God. 

Verse  21.  This  is  the  thirteenth 
time  that  the  Covenant  is  named  in 
this  chapter,  saith  an  interpreter ;  and 
hereby  is  meant  the  promise  of  Christ 
and  salvation  by  Him.  A  subject  so 
sweet  to  every  sanctified  soul,  that  St. 
Paul  cannot  come  ofif  it.  He  names 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ten  times  in 
ten  verses  (1  Cor.  i.  I -10.)  It  was  to 
him  honey  in  his  mouth,  melody  in 
his  ear,  joy  in  his  heart. — {Trapp.) 

Isaac,  a  type  of  Christ.  1.  He  is 
born  in  a  miraculous  manner.  He  was 
the  child  given  by  promise,  and  came 
not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
So  Christ  was  long  promised  and 
miraculously  born.  2.  He  was  the 
Son  of  the  House,  while  all  others 
were  His  servants.  So  the  position  of 
Christ  in  the  heavenly  household  was 
made  by  His  birth.  No  circumstances 
could  alter  his  relationship  to  that 
household.  He  was  there  by  a  natural 
necessity.  Others  may  come  and  go, 
but  the  Son  abides.  3.  He  was  the 
progenitor  of  a  free  race.  Isaac  was 
the  son  of  the  free- woman,  and  the 
ancestor  of  a  great  and  free  people. 
Christ  makes  men  free  when  they  are 
born  into  the  kingdom  of  God  by  His 
spirit,  and  thus  belong  to  that  holy 
nation  whose  children  walk  in  per- 
fect liberty.  4.  He  was  the  channel 
of  blessing  to  all  nations.  Christ  was 
the  life  and  power  which  gave  effect  to 
that  blessing.  He  was  that  blessing 
itself. 

Isaac,  a  type  of  the  regenerate  man. 
I.  He  wfis  bom  by  a  distinct  act  of 
the  will  of  God.  So  the  regenerate 
man  becomes  God's  child,  not  by  the 
course  of  nature,  but  by  a  social 
grace.  He  is  eminently  born  of^  God. 
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2.  He  was  free  born.  So  each  child 
of  God  is  made  free  from  all  bondage. 
He  needs  not  the  commands  of  law  to 
compel  him  to  obedience,  for  he  obeys 
from  love  of  his  Father.  Thus  Isaac 
wa«<  the  type  of  the  evangelical  dispen- 
sation, as  Ishmael  was  that  of  the 
legal. 

^  In  Holy  Scripture,  the  points  of 
time  are  laid  down  and  determined 
along  which  we  are  able  to  trace  those 
lines  of  history  leading  up  to  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  Bible  notices  nations  and  men 
as  they  effect  the  development  of  God's 
kingdom.  Isaac  stood  in  a  certain 
reUtion  to  that  kingdom,  therefore 
the  exact  time  of  his  birth  assumes  a 
special  importance,  and  the  mention 
of  it  has  an  appropriate  place  in  that 
Book  whose  subject  is  Christ. 

Verse  22.  Revelation  continues 
only  while  the  necessity  for  it  lasts. 
God  leaves  off  speaking  with  men,  so 
that  they  may  return  to  duty  and 
service. 

The  moral  miracle  of  the  continued 
presence  of  God  in  immediate  converse 
with  us  would  be  too  much  for  our 
spiritual  strength.  Such  a  state  of 
awe  and  rapture  would  put  too  severe 
a  strain  upon  our  faculties,  and  unfit 
us  for  the  practical  work  of  life. 

Abraham  was  specially  privileged  in 
dealing  with  his  God,  who  was  perso- 
nally present  under  some  visible  form. 
But  all  the  children  of  faith  can  com- 
mune with  God  and  receive  His  word. 
Miracles  may  pass  away  when  the 
special  reasons  ^r  them  are  no  longer 
in  force ;  but  we  still  have  prayer,  bv 
which  we  speak  to  God ;  and  we  still 
have  the  teaching  of  His  Spirit,  by 
which  He  reveals  Himself  to  ua 

There  are  tho.se  who,  while  they  do 
not  deny  His  existence,  yet  say  that 
God  has  never  spoken  to  man — ^that 
no  revelation  has  been  given.  But 
shall  we  not  render  God  justice  ?  We 
claim  for  man  the  right  of  communi- 
cating his  thoughts  to  his  fellow  man — 
the  right  of  free  speech.  And  shall 
not  that  right  also  be  yielded  to  God  ? 
Is  He  who  has  given  man  the  facoltj 
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of  thought  and  speech  to  be  i^recluded  why  God  should  speak.  Jtevelation  is 
by  any  law  of  ours  from  disclosing  His  necessary  if  we  are  ever  to  know  Him 
mind  in  language  ?    There  are  reasons     and  attain  to  His  glory. 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THB  PARAORAPff.—  Venei  28-27. 
ObEDIENOB  to  THB  DiVINE  VoiOB. 

God  had  ceased  speaking,  and  went  up  from  Abraham  (ver.  22).  The  end  of 
every  Divine  revelation  is  not  to  satisfy  curiosity,  or  even  our  desire  of  know- 
ledge for  its  own  sake,  but  to  impart  unto  us  liirht  and  strength  for  our  dutj/. 
6od*s  word  is  intended  to  teach  us  how  to  live.  Nothing  remained  for  Abraham 
but  to  do  what  he  had  heard.  He  had  to  turn  all  his  thought  and  feeling  into 
action.  Like  St.  Paul,  he  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision.  We 
have  here  some  characteristics  of  his  ol)edience. 

I.  It  was  prompt.  In  that  self-same  day  Abraham  carried  God's  command 
into  execution  (ver.  23).  He  made  haste  and  delayed  not.  He  reasoned  not 
with  himself,  he  did  not  leisurely  survey  his  duty,  but  rushed  into  it  at  once. 
When  (rod  once  commands,  so  that  we  are  clear  as  to  what  our  duty  really  is, 
we  should  not  hesitate,  but  immediately  obey.  1.  To  d*^lay  is  to  despise  (rod's 
authority.  In  some  cases  we  have  to  dispute  the  commands  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  because  they  may  be  unreasonable  or  opposed  to  virtue.  But  when 
such  commands  are  lawful,  when  the  authority  is  properly  constituted,  it  is  our 
duty  to  obey.  To  despise  it  is  lawlessness.  God's  authority  is  paramount,  and 
admits  of  no  dispute.  To  refuse  to  submit  at  once  to  it  is  rebellion.  2.  It  is 
safest  to  act  upon  moral  impulses  immediately.  In  the  affairs  of  this  life,  it  is  wise 
to  act  upon  the  maxim  that "  second  thoughts  are  best."  They  often  prove  them- 
selves to  be  a  "  wiser  first."  The  prudence  of  business  is  deliberation — taking  time 
to  consider.  The  first  prospects  of  schemes  which  promise  us  riches  or  advance- 
ment may  l>e  dazzling,  but  how  often  is  the  charm  dissolved  when  we  have  taken 
time  to  weigh  and  consider.  But  this  maxim  of  worldly  prudence  does  not  stand 
good  in  the  things  of  religion.  In  all  matters  regarding  duty  and  conscience 
first  t/ioug/its  are  best.  On  questions  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  actions,  the 
nature  and  obligation  of  duty,  our  first  convictions  are  sure  to  be  right.  If  we 
take  time  to  consider  we  only  give  temptation  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
dangerous  strength.  The  light  which  comes  from  conscience  is  instantaneous, 
and  our  highest  wisdom  is  to  accept  it  at  once  as  our  guida  St.  Paul,  in  giving 
an  account  of  his  conversion,  tells  us  how  he  made  no  pause,  but  suddenly  acted 
upon  his  conviction :  "  When  it  plea.sed  God  ...  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me  .  .  , 
immediately  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  hlood."  Moral  convictions  are  only 
weakened  by  delay  to  obey  them.  Our  safety  lies  in  turning  them  at  once 
into  duty. 

II.  It  was  unquestioning.  Abraham  did  not  begin  to  argue  or  dispute — to 
trouble  himselt  with  inquiries  as  to  why  such  a  painful  rite  had  been  so  long 
delayed  in  his  own  case,  or  why  it  should  be  necessary  at  all.  He  stayed  not  to 
investigate  the  rational  grounds  of  the  command.  It  is  sufficient  for  faith  that 
God  has  spoken,  and  His  will  is  both  law  and  reason.  Our  position  as  creatures 
forbids  all  questioning.  He  who  made  us  has  the  right  to  command  us.  He 
knows  the  reasons  of  all  His  dealings  with  us,  though  to  us  they  seem  obscure. 
The  servants  of  God  should  have  the  spirit  of  true  soldiers  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  maintain  the  honour  and  power  of  their  country.  "  Their's  not  to 
reason  why  ;  their's  but  to  do  and  die.* 

III.  It  was  complete.  God's  word  was  literally  obeyed,  and  in  every  par- 
ticular. Abraham  caused  the  command  to  be  extended  to  all  who  were  the 
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snbjecte  of  it.  His  son  was  circumcised  and  all  Iiis  servants.  He  did  not  exempt 
liimseU  (verse  24).  Tims  oltedieiice  should  not  be  partial,  nor  ine^isured  by  our 
own  inclinations,  but  should  respect  the  whole  of  the  comuiandinent.  A  par- 
ticnhir  and  intense  regard  to  God's  known  will  is  the  essence  of  piety.  Thus 
did  Abraham,  and  thus  completely  had  he  followed  the  Divine  injunction  >(iven 
to  him  at  this  second  stage  of  the  (Joveuaut — **  Walk  before  Me^  aud  be  tliou 
periect"  (verse  1). 


8U00S8TIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  23.  That  is,  ordered  it  to  be 
done ;  saw  that  it  was  done.  As 
no  express  directions  were  given 
as  to  the  operator,  such  agents 
might  be  employed  as  the  head  of  the 
Iiousehold  saw  fit.  In  Ex.  iv.  25,  we 
see  a  mother  performing  it ;  but  in 
modern  times  it  is  usually  performed 
by  some  experienced  person  ;  and  it  is 
not  only  considered  a  great  honour  to 
be  a  circumciser  {mohet),  but  the  OC'- 
casion  is  made  one  of  great  rejoicing 
and  festivity.  J  he  conduct  of  Abraham 
on  this  occasion  furnished  a  bright 
example  to  all  succeeding  ages  of  the 
manner  in  which  Divine  ordinances 
should  be  complied  with. — (Bush.) 

It  is  necessary  that  all  the  circum- 
stances belonging  to  positive  ordi- 
nances should  be  minutely  detailed. 
Hence  the  particular  description  here 
given. 

In  selecting  Ishmael  as  the  first  to 
receive  the  token  of  the  Covenant,  the 
rest  would  be  encouraged  to  follow. 
They  would  see  that  Abraham  was  in 
earnest.  He  began  with  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him.  We  can  only 
hope  to  bring  others  into  the  ways 
of  obedience  when  we  first  set  the 
example  ourselves. 

Nothing  was  said  as  to  the  time  at 
which  Abraham  should  begin  to  per- 
form this  rite.  But  he  makes  haste 
to  obey.  Such  is  always  the  impulse 
of  a  truly  devoted  and  affectionate 
heart.  To  delay  in  keeping  His  com- 
mandments is  an  evidence  of  lack  of 
love  for  God  and  His  law. 

The  fact  that  even  those  who  were 
bought  with  Abraham's  money  sub- 
mitted to  this  painful  rite,  is  a  proof 
of  the  strong  infiuence  of  his  religious 
character  upon  them.  Not  sudden 
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enthusiasm,  but  a  life  of  piety  and 
obedience  can  command  such  influence. 

It  was  a  household  dedication.  The 
aged  patriarch  and  the  youthful  son, 
and  all  the  men-servants,  no  matter 
how  they  came  into  the  household, 
were  thus  marked  as  sharers  in  the 
Covenant,  and  the  patriarch's  house 
was  stamped  in  their  very  flesh  as  the 
Lord's.  Domestic  piety  is  beautiful 
The  Passover  and  Circumci^^ion  were 
both  of  them  household  se^ds,  and  so 
are  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Everywhere  there  are  the  simple 
elements — a  little  bread  and  wine, 
and  a  little  water — and  what  doth 
hinder  ?  (Acts  viii.  36).  And  God  is 
faithful  Christ  is  the  Head  of  His 
house,  as  the  Covenant  Son,  in  whom 
we  have  all  blessings.  Parental  fidelity 
God  covenants  to  bless  (cb.  zviii  19). 
{Jacobus), 

Verse  24.  This  obedience  was 
yielded  in  old  age,  when  the  infirmity 
of  nature  is  prone  to  plead  off  from 
enga<;ing  in  anything  new  or  difierent 
from  that  to  which  it  has  been  ac- 
customed. Yet  it  seems  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  honour  upon 
Abranam's  obedience  tnat  it  is  so  ex- 
pressly said,  "  Ninety  and  nine  years 
old  was  Abraham  when  he  was  circum- 
cised." It  is  one  of  the  temptations 
of  old  age  to  be  tenacious  of  what  we 
have  believed  and  practised  from  our 
youth  ;  to  shut  our  eyes  and  ears  to 
everything  that  may  prove  it  to  have 
been  erroneous  or  defective,  and  to  find 
excuses  for  being  exempted  from  hard 
and  dangerous  duties.  But  Abraham 
to  the  last  w.is  ready  to  receive  further 
instruction,  and  to  do  as  he  was  com* 
manded,  leaving  consequences  with 
God.— (~     ■' 
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Verse  25.    He  cominanded  his  chil-  ward  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  Christiaii 

dren  and  his  household  after  him,  that  church. — [Jacobus). 
they  might  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord 

(ch.  xviii.  19).  This  boy  of  thirteen  Verses  26,  27.  The  head  of  the 
years  of  age,  poor  Ishmael,  might  have  household  is  responsible  for  the  re- 
claimed to  iud;i:e  for  himself,  if  he  had  li^iou-)  training  of  those  committed  to 
been  so  trained  as  to  be  left  to  himself,  his  charge — his  children,  his  servants. 
This  is  the  a^e  at  which  a  boy  became  All  should  receive  the  si^ns  of  Ood's 
a  son  of  the  law,  and  wa0  regarded  as  Covenant,  and  be  placed  in  a  position 
of  age  to  take  the  Sacrament  of  the  to  obtain  the  blessings  appended  to  it 
Passover — twelve  to  thirteen  years  of  It  is  God's  plan  to  make  good  men 
age.  Jesns  went  np  to  the  Passover  the  centres  of  light  and  privilege  to 
at  twelve.  Ishmael  was  now  thirteen,  others.  All  who  in  any  way  come 
Children,  when  they  come  to  sucli  under  their  infltience  are  placed  at  a 
years  of  discretion,  should  be  taught  superior  advantage,  and  may  partake 
their  duty  in  regard  to  assuming  sacra-  with  them  of  the  same  blessings. 
mental  obligation^  and  coming  for- 
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Ckittcal  Notb8.-»X  In  the  plains  of  Mtinre.]  nd>.  In  the  oaks,  or  in  the  oak-gitnre  of 
Munre.  '*  Mamrt  wm  an  ally  of  Abram,  and  under  the  shade  of  his  oak-grove  the  patriarch 
dwelt  in  the  interval  between  his  residence  at  Bethel  and  at  Beersheba"  (ch.  xiiL  18 ;  xviiL  1). 
(Jacobus.)  Sat  in  the  tent-door.]  The  Orientals  are  in  the  habit  of  sitting  at  the  open  door  of 
their  tents  in  order  to  catch  the  cooling  air  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  chief  of  the  famUj 
occn])ies  this  prominent  poeition,  and  keeps  himself  in  readiness  to  go  forth  and  greet  the  passing 
traveUer.  In  the  heat  of  tlie  day.]  "  The  dinner-hour,  when  they  took  their  principal  meu 
and  their  aocnstomed  rest  (ch.  zliii  16,  25  ;  1  Kings  xx.  16 ;  2  Sam.  iv.  5).  ^  The  Arab,  when 
he  takes  his  meal,  sits  at  die  door  of  his  tent,  in  order  to  observe  and  invite  those  who  are 
passing.  It  is  a  custom  in  the  East  to  eat  before  the  door,  and  to  invite  to  a  share  in  the  meal 
eveiy  passing  stranger  of  respectable  appearance.'*  (KnoheL)  8.  Three  men.]  Angels,  though 
men  in  outward  appearance.  In  ch.  xix.  1,  they  are  expressly  called  angels.  Heb.  xiii.  1  plainly 
refers  to  this.  One  of  the  three  is  recognised  as  Jehovah.  Ban  to  meet  them.]  *<  This  is  the 
habit  in  the  East  when  it  is  some  superior  personage  who  appears.  The  sheikh  oomes  out  from 
the  door  of  his  tent  and  makes  a  low  bow  quite  towards  the  ground,  and  sometimes  conducts 
the  stranger  to  his  tent  with  every  token  of  welcome.'*  (Jacobus.)  Bowed  himself.]  Probabfy 
nothing  more  than  civil  homage  is  intended,  as  he  was  then  ignorant  of  the  true  character  of  his 
guests.  8.  My  Lord.]  One  of  the  three  is  addressed  as  a  superior  personage.  The  name  is  used 
chiefly  and  specially  of  Gbd,  but  often  applied  to  men  of  high  distinction  and  authority.  It  is 
stated  (ver.  1)  that  Jehovah  appeared  to  Abraham.  4.  Let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you,  bo 
CBtchod,  and  wash  yonr  feet]  The  Easterns  walk  in  sandals  with  bare  feet.  The  heat,  with 
the  irritation  of  the  particles  of  sand,  makes  long  journeys  exceedingly  painfuL  Therefore  the 
first  act  of  hospitiUity  is  to  order  servants  to  wash  the  feet  of  travellers.  Bait  yourselves.] 
Heh.  Lean  ye  down  and  recline, — after  the  manner  of  the  Easterns  taking  meals.  Under  the  treo.1 
Collective  singular  for  "  trees,"  as  his  tent  stood  in  a  grove  (ver.  1).  5.  Comfort  yo  your  hearts.] 
Heb,  Sustain — strengthen  your  hearts.  Thus — Judges  ix.  5 — **  Comfort  {Hdk  *  stay  ')  your 
heaHs  with  a  morsel  of  bread."  Hence  bread  is  termed  the  staff  of  life  (Isa.  ilL  1).  6.  Mako 
ready  qniokly  three  measures  of  fine  meal.]  Heb,  Make  ready  three  seahs  of  meaL  A  seah 
contained  the  third  part  of  an  ephah — a  little  over  an  English  pedc  Make  eakes  upon  the 
hearth.  The  cakes  were  round  and  flat,  and  were  baked  upon  the  hot  stones  of  the  hearth 
(1  Kings  zvii  13).  7.  A  young  man.]  Heb,  The  young  man,  ie.,  the  servant  8.  Bnttor. 
"  The  word,  as  used  in  the  Bible,  implies  butter  and  cream  in  various  states  of  consistence." 
(Busk,)  Most  commonly  made  from  the  milk  of  the  goat.  Ho  stood  by  them.]  He  ia  emphatio 
in  Heb.  It  is  intended  to  mark  the  faot  that  he— the  master — stood  in  the  attitude  of  serving. 
9.  In  the  tent.]  In  the  women's  apartments.  10.  I  will  certainly  return  nnto  thee.]  HA, 
Betuming  I  will  return.  An  emphatic  form  of  affirmation.  Aooording  to  the  time  of  Ulli.] 
A&.  Aooording  to  the  living  time.    "  A  singularly  ambignona  phrase,  upon  which  a  groal 
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yarlety  of  interpretationi  htm  been  grafted.  The  most  probable  of  these  ii  that  of  the  Persic 
yersion, — "  According  to  the  time  of  that  which  is  bom,  or  the  birth,  i.e.,  according  to  the  time 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  living  child,  or  at  the  end  of  nine  months.  This  is,  perhi^)s, 
confirmed  by  ch.  xxi  2."  (Buth,)  Grenerally  understood  to  mean,  when  the  year,  now  passing 
away,  again  revives,  i.e^  during  the  next  year.  Sarah  heard  it  in  the  tent-door,  which  was 
h^iind  him«]  HA,  In  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  and  it  was  behind  him.  "  The  notice  is 
apparently  inserted  to  signify  that  the  opening  of  the  tent  was  behind  the  speaker,  and  conse- 
quently unseen  by  him."  CAIford.)  12.  My  lord.]  A  title  of  honour  applied  to  her  husbanti. 
Referred  to  in  N.T.  as  an  example  to  married  women  (1  Peter  iii,  6).  13.  The  Lord.]  One  of 
the  Uiree  is  Jehovah,  who  had  appeared  to  Abraham.  14.  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lordi] 
ffeb.  Is  any  word  too  wonderful  for  Jehovah  ?  The  very  words  used  by  the  LXX.  here  are 
quoted  by  St.  Luke  in  the  speech  of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  th'e  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  i.  37). 
16.  She  was  afiraid.]  With  amazement  St.  Peter  indirectly  reflects  upon  her  conduct  (1  Pet. 
iiL  6).  To  bring  them  on  the  way.]  The  two-fold  idea  is  involved  of  dismissing  and  accom- 
panying. 17.  That  thing  which  I  do.]  Which  I  purpose  doing,  or  am  about  to  do.  19.  For  I 
know  him.]  Meb.  For  I  have  known  him.  "  It  is  God's  purpose  with  regard  to  Abraham,  not 
His  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Abraham,  that  is  here  spoken  of."  (Alford.)  21,  Whether 
they  have  done  altogether  according  to  the  cry  of  it.]  Eeb,  Whether  they  have  made  complete- 
ness, or  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sins.  And  if  not,  I  will  know.]  Onh  "  But  if  they 
repent  I  will  not  take  vengeance."  22.  Stood  yet]  Heh  And  LXX.  have,  Was  standing  yet. 
Onk.  "Stood  in  prayer  before  the  Lord."  23.  The  righteous  with  the  wicked.]  Heb,  A 
righteous  man  with  a  wicked  one  (Numb.  xvi.  19-22  ;  Psa.  xi  4-7).  25.  That  be  far  from  TheeJ 
The  Heb.  term  expresses  detestation  of  a  thing  as  profane,  abominable,  and  consequently  that 
which  was  forbidden  to  be  done.  In  all  the  parallel  N.T.  texts  the  Or,  is  uniformly  fAU  ytwiro^ 
and  the  A.V.  "God  forbid."  27.  Dust  and  Ashes.]  In  the  Heb.,  which  loves  alliteration, 
gaphar  va-aipher :  dust  in  my  origin,  and  anhes  in  my  end.  (A  Iford/)  83.  And  the  Lord  went 
Hu  way,]  Heb,  Jehovah  depart^.  "  Went  His  way  "  is  too  colloquial  an  expression  to  use  in 
■uch  an  instance.  Abraham  returned  unto  his  place!]  To  the  grove  of  Mamre,  where  he  wai 
now  reeidingi 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAORAPE.-'Ver$e$  l-SL 

The  Duty  op  Hospitalitt. 

This  incident  in  Abraham's  life  was  intended  to  show  how  God  still  further 
revealed  Himself,  but  at  the  sanie  time  it  affords  us  an  example  of  the  duty  of 
entertaining  strangers,  of  showing  hospitality  towards  those  who  stand  in  need 
of  such  offices.  Allowances  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  the  varying  conditions 
of  age,  and  country,  and  customs,  but  the  principle  of  the  duty  itself  is  clear. 
Hospitality  is  represented  here  as  a  duty  which  may  be  regarded  in  three 
aspects — 

I.  As  a  common  duty.  Hospitality  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  common 
duties  of  humanity  as  such~a  duty  which  may  be  considered  apart  from  all 
religious  sanctions.  It  may  8i)ring  merely  from  a  natural  feeling  of  kindness, 
from  the  instinct  of  compassion,  and  may  look  no  higher  than  the  interests  of 
this  present  world.  There  are  duties  which  men  owe  to  one  another,  and  which 
may  be  considered  with  reference  to  society  alone.  Offices  of  kindness  promote 
the  welfare  of  society,  and  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  They  make 
the  ills  of  life  more  tolerable.  If  this  world  were  all,  men  might  be  kind  to  one 
another  from  considerations  of  utility  alone.  The  rigid  adherence  to  what  mere 
justice  demands  lietween  man  and  man  is  not  sufficient  for  human  happiness. 
There  is  a  higher  law  of  love  by  which  we  are  as  much  bound  to  do  good  to 
others  as  not  to  injure  them,  to  supply  their  wants  as  not  to  rob  them,  to  bind 
up  their  wounds  as  not  to  smite  them  with  the  fist  of  wickedness.  There  are 
duties  which  are  due  to  humanity  as  such.  Hence,  when  anyone  refuses  to  save 
the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  or  to  render  help  in  some  sudden  and  extraordinary 
necessity,  we  say  that  his  conduct  is  inhuman.  The  cold  sentiment  of  justic-e 
cannot  compel  a  man  to  such  deeds  of  kindness.  These  must  be  left  to  the 
common  instincts  of  the  human  heart  But  though  such  works  of  love  are 
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beautiful  in  themRelves,  and  useful,  still  they  may  be  done  quite  regardless  of 
any  relations  in  wliich  we  stand  to  God  and  the  future.  We  may  show  kindness 
to  a  man  from  the  impulse  of  a  feeling  exactly  alike  to  that  which  prompts  us 
to  show  kindness  to  a  hound  or  a  horse.  There  is  a  human  charity  which  rises 
no  higher  than  human  and  present  interests.  It  is  a  loving-kindness  which  is 
not  better  than  life. 

II.  As  a  duty  of  piety.  In  the  c^ise  of  a  religious  man  there  can  be  no  duties 
which  are  contained  in  themselves,  and  having  no  reference  to  anything  beyond 
them.  With  such,  all  duties  have  regard  to  the  ple;isure  and  will  of  God. 
Therefore  they  look  beyond  human  interests  and  this  transitory  world.  They 
are  duties  towards  God  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  duties  towards  man. 
With  the  religious  man  no  real  separation  can  be  made  between  these.  You 
cannot  isolate  any  particle  of  matter  in  tlie  universe  so  that  it  shall  not  be 
influenced  hy  any  other.  In  like  manner,  you  cannot  isolate  the  duties  of  a 
believer  in  God,  for  they  are  all  influence<l  bv  a  constant  force  and  tendency. 
Hence  the  morality  taught  to  the  Jews  in  their  sacred  books  was  superior,  in 
this  regard,  to  that  of  the  nations  around,  for  they  inculcated  duties  for  the 
reason  that  such  were  well-pleasing  to  God.  Man  should  love  his  fellow-man, 
not  merely  as  a  human  being  having  certain  relations  to  society,  but  as  one  who 
stands  also  in  certain  relations  to  God,  and  one  who  is  therefore  to  be  loved  for 
God's  sake.  Abraham  was  the  type  of  the  believer,  and  his  hospitality  was 
therefore  rendered  in  the  spirit  of  religion.  This  view  of  the  subject  ennobles 
all  duties — 1.  In  their  form.  They  take  a  wider  range,  and  regard  higher  and 
nobler  issues.  Virtues  become  transfigured  into  graces,  and  doing  good  into 
blessing.     2.  In  their  motive.    They  have  continual  reference  to  the  will  and 

food  pleasure  of  God.  They  approve  themselves  to  the  highest  personal  Will  and 
'resence  in  the  universe.  Tlius  all  duty  becomes  the  loving  service  of  the  good 
God,  who  wills  nothing  but  what  is  best  3.  Tlie  best  qualities  of  the  soul 
are  developed.  Abraham's  conduct  here  was  marked  by  love,  humility,  and 
reverence.  He  received  the  strangers  graciously,  and  spread  his  best  stores 
before  them  He  was  courteous  in  his  behaviour,  and  lowly  in  his  bearing 
towards  those  whose  superiority  evidently  impressed  him.  These  are  the  choice 
graces  of  the  human  soul,  and  train  a  man  for  the  service  and  adoration  of  God. 
To  do  our  duty  upon  the  highest  principle  of  all  is  to  work  in  the  very  light  of 
God's  countenance,  where  the  noblest  thini^s  of  the  soul  revive  and  flourish. 

III.  As  a  duty  which  is  prophetic  of  something  beyond  itseli  The  fact 
that  God  holds  an  eternal  relation  to  the  souls  of  believers  imparts  a  solemn 

S'andeur  and  significance  to  all  their  actions.  The  smallest  deeds  done  for 
od's  sake  acquire  a  boundless  importance.  Mary's  deed,  which  is  commended 
in  the  Gospel,  was  simple  enough.  She  brake  a  box  of  costly  ointment,  and 
poured  it  on  the  head  of  Jesus.  But  He  attributed  a  far-reaching  purpose  to 
that  action  of  which  she  had  no  suspicion.  ''  She  is  come  aforehand  to  anoint 
my  body  to  the  burying"  (Mark  xiv.  8).  Thus  there  is  a  prophecy  of 
greater  things  in  actions  which  are  done  through  faith  and  love  to  God.  The 
loving  heart  has  infinite  depths  in  it  all  unknown  to  itself  until  the  light  of 
God  enables  us  to  see  further  down  into  them.  As  genius  does  hot  always  know 
all  it  utters,  so  the  faithful  and  loving  heart  cannot  always  relate  what  it  holds. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Abraham  in  this  history.  His  duty  rapidly  rises  in  the 
form  and  meaning  of  it.  1.  He  entertains  men  on  tlie  principles  of  common 
hospitality  Tver.  2).  He  saw  three  men,  and  paid  them  that  respect  which 
was  due  to  tneir  style  and  appearance.  He  treata  them  at  first  as  visitors  of 
distinction,  but  still  as  men  (verses  3-8J.  2.  He  entertains  angels.  After  a 
while  the  truth  dawns  upon  him  that  they  are  heavenly  beings.  He  has  really, 
in  the  language  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "entertained  angds 
unawares     (Heb.  juii.  2.)    His  action  thus  extends  to  heaven.    3.  He  mUer^ 
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tains  God  (ver.  1).  With  the  strailgers  he  receives  the  Lord  Himself.  His 
duty  thus  reaches  to  the  Most  Higliest.  He  has  literally  done  all  for  God.  The 
service  of  every  believer,  in  whatsoever  duty,  must  come  to  this  at  last 
Abraham's  case  was  peculiar  as  to  the  form  of  this  visitation  ;  still,  the  same 
thing  really  occurs  to  every  spiritual  man.  His  actions  ultimately  touch  Gk>d. 
Jesus  says  of  little  acts  of  kindness  done  for  the  needy  in  His  name,  "  Ye  have 
done  it  unto  me"  (Matt.  xxv.  40.)  Everything  that  is  like  God  leads  at 
length  to  Him.  The  deeds  of  love,  though  they  may  be  done  for  the  good  of 
men,  are  really  rendered  to  God.  With  the  believer  every  duty  becomes  a 
personal  service  to  the  Lord. 

A  Pbeludb  to  thb  Incarkatioh. 

It  has  ever  been  God's  method  to  prepare  mankind,  in  various  ways,  for  the 
subsequent  revelations  of  His  will.  The  whole  of  the  Divine  dealings  with  the 
Jewish  nation  had  reference  to  something  beyond  themselves.  Tliey  were  a 
long  and  careful  education  for  tiie  times  in  which  God  would  show  His  full  pur- 
pose of  love  in  Christ  Jesus.  \\\  this  appearance  of  God  to  Abraham  we  have  a 
prelude  to  the  Incarnation. 

L  Ood  appears  as  man.  One  of  the  three  visitors  is  Jehovah,  for  it  is  expressly 
said  that  **  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  appeared  unto  him  "  (ver.  1).  In  verse  10, 
this  heavenly  visitant  makes  a  promise  whose  conditions  God  alone  could  perform. 
Jehovah  is  represented  as  clothed  in  human  flesh,  as  under  human  limitations ; 
yet  Abraham  learns  to  distinguish  Him  as  above  mortal,  and  at  length  knows 
that  God  has  visited  him.  Since  then  God  has  come  to  dwell  in  this  world  in 
the  tabernacle  of  flesh,  and  became  as  man  among  men.  This  miracle  of  God's 
appearance  to  the  patriarch  was  but  foredating  the  grand  miracle  of  the  Incar- 
nation. 

II.  Ood  passes  through  the  same  experience  as  man.  This  was  something  more 
than  a  passing  appearance.  The  angel  Jehovah  performs  human  actions,  and 
passes  through  human  conditions.  1.  He  both  speaks  and  listens  to  human  words. 
This  Divine  visitor  converses  freely  with  Abraham,  and  listens  to  his  offer  of 
hospitality.  So  God  manifest  in  our  nature  spoke  witli  human  lips,  and  heard 
through  ears  of  flesh  the  voices  of  men.  2.  lie  shares  the  common  necessities  qf 
man.  This  Divine  visitor  had  no  real  need  for  food  and  refreshment,  and  yet 
He  partakes  of  them.  Jesus,  though  He  had  no  need  of  us  in  the  greatness  and 
independence  of  His  majesty,  yet  took  our  infirmities  and  necessities  upon  Him. 
He  lived  amongst  men,  eating  and  drinking  with  them,  and  partaking  of  the 
shelter  they  offered.  3.  As  man  he  receives  services  Jrom  man.  Jehovah, 
under  the  appearance  of  a  man,  partook  of  the  food  and  of  the  hospitable  services 
which  Abraham  offered.  So  Christ,  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  received  the  atten- 
tions of  human  kindness,  shelter, -food,  comfort  He  had  special  friends,  such 
as  those  of  the  household  of  Bethany,  which  He  loved  so  well.  He  was  grateful 
for  every  act  of  kindness  done  to  Him.  Though  He  came  here  in  great 
humility.  He  was  pleased  to  receive  the  reverential  regard  and  homage  of  men  ; 
for  this  was  but  the  tribute  justly  due  to  His  glorious  Majesty  hidden  beneath 
the  veil  of  flesh.  The  reverence  at  first  shown  by  Abraham  would  improve  into 
adoration  and  worship  ;  so  beneath  the  human  in  Christ  we  come  to  perceive 
the  Divine,  and  to  worship  Him  as  Lord  of  all. 

III.  Ood  manifest  is  recognised  only  by  the  spiritual  mind.  Such  appearances 
as  this  were  not  vouchsafed  to  the  men  of  the  world.  He  who  was  called  "  the 
friend  of  God  "  was  alone  thus  privileged.  The  world  around  was  ignorant  of 
the  true  nature  of  this  transaction.  They  knew  not  of  any  manifestation  of 
God.  So  to  unspiritual  men  Christ  was  not  truly  known  as  to  what  He  really 
waa.  He  could  only  be  recognised  by  an  eye  favoured  with  spiritual  visioa 
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"  The  world  knew  Him  not/'  Men  may  hold,  as  a  doctrine,  that  Christ  has 
come  in  the  flesh,  and  that  He  was  truly  God ;  and  yet,  without  a  living  faith, 
thev  do  not  really  know  Him  and  feel  His  power.  Abraham  had  that  eye  of 
fiuth  which  could  discern  God. 


8U00S8TIVB  OOdiMENTa  ON  THB  VSRSSS. 


This  manifestation  of  God  to  Abra- 
ham was  Touchsafed  after  his  ready  and 
faithful  obedience  to  the  command 
regarding  circumcision.  The  obedience 
of  faith  brings  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledfife  and  recognition  of  God 

His  own  tent  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  among  those  of  his  household  and 
attendants,  standing  near  the  path  by 
which  the  casual  wa3rfarer  may  m 
expected  to  pass.  It  is  the  hour  of 
noon,  and  Abraham  is  on  the  watch 
for  any  weary  pilgrim,  to  whom  its 
sultry  and  scorching  heat  may  make 
rest  and  refreshment  welcome.  The 
hour  of  noon,  in  that  burning  dime, 
suspends  all  labour,  and  compels  the 
exhausted  frame  to  seek  repose.  Abra- 
ham and  his  people  repair  severally  to 
their  tents,  and  make  ready  the  homely 
meal  But  first  the  patriarch  takes  his 
place  at  the  tent- door,  where  usually 
IS  his  seat  of  authority.  And  there  he 
waits  to  see  if  any  stranger  is  coming 
whom  it  may  be  his  duty  and  privilege 
to  entertain.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
remnant  ot  tiie  godly,  still  holding  fast 
their  faith  amidst  the  abounding  ini- 
quity and  universal  idolatry  of  the 
land — ^not  protected  and  blessed,  as 
Abraham  once  was  himself,  by  any 
pious  Melchisedec,  but  persecuted  and 
cast  out  by  tliuse  among  whom  they 
dwelt — may  be  going  about  without  a 
liome,  and  may  be  glad  of  a  day's 
shelter  and  a  day's  food.  These  the 
patriarch  will  delight  to  honour ;  and 
the  recollection  of  liis  own  early  wan- 
derings, as  well  as  his  love  to  them  as 
brethren  in  the  Lord,  will  open  his 
heart  towards  them.  Thus  he  sits  for 
a  little  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  in  his 
tent  door,  not  idle,  but  intent  on  hos- 
pitable thoughts — "  not  forgetful  to 
entertain  strangers.**  On  this  day  he 
is  well  rewarded  for  his  hospitality. 
According  to  tbe  saying  of  the  apostle 
Heb.  xiiL  2), "  he  eutertaius  augels 


unawares. '*  And  not  all  of  them 
created  angels,  even  of  the  highest 
order.  One,  in  the  progress  of  this 
interview,  discovers  Himself  to  be  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant— the  Lord 
Himself. — (Candlish). 

Times  of  leisure  and  repose  specially 
fit  us  to  receive  Divine  communications. 
The  quietness  which  reigns  around  is 
well  suited  to  the  ''  still  small  voice.'' 

God  appeared,  not  solely  for  Abra- 
ham's sake,  but  in  order  to  show  that 
''His  delights  were  with  the  sons  of 
men  "  (Prov.  viil  31). 

Verse  2.  Whenever  visitants  from 
the  celestial  world  appear  to  men,  they 
have  the  form  of  man.  This  is  the 
only  form  of  a  rational  being  known 
to  us.  It  is  not  the  design  of  God  in 
revealing  His  mercy  to  us  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  whole  nature  of 
things.  The  science  of  things  visible 
or  invisible  He  leaves  to  our  natural 
faculties  to  explore,  as  far  as  occasion 
allows.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the 
celestial  visitant  is  a  real  being,  and 
that  the  form  is  a  real  form.  But  we 
are  not  entitled  to  infer  that  the  human 
is  the  only  or  the  proper  form  of  such 
beings,  or  that  they  have  any  ordinary 
or  constant  form  open  to  sense.  We 
only  discern  that  they  are  intelligent 
beings  like  ourselves,  and,  in  order 
to  manifest  themselves  to  us  as  such, 
put  on  that  form  of  intelligent  creatures 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  in 
which  they  can  intelligibly  confer  with 
us.  For  the  same  reason  they  speak 
the  language  of  the  party  addressed, 
though,  for  ought  we  know,  spiritual 
beings  use  none  of  the  many  languages 
of  humanity,  and  have  quite  a  diffe- 
rent mode  of  communicating  with  one 
another. — (Murphy,) 

The  fact  that  God  appeared  as  man 
is  a  proof  to  us  that  man  is  of  a 
Divine  race.     Man  does  not   begin 
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from  the  fall,  from  tbe  corruption  of 
baman  nature,  but  a  step  lii^^ber  up 
where  he  appears  in  the  true  image 
aud  glory  of  Ood.  To  think  lightly 
of  man  is  to  think  lightly  of  the 
Incarnation.  There  is  some  kind  of 
fitness  in  man,  as  tlie  image  of  God, 
of  man's  or^^ans,  his  affections,  and  his 
life,  to  be  the  utterers  and  exponents 
of  the  life,  yea,  of  all  the  heart  of  God. 

The  persons  that  now  appeared  at 
tlie  tent-door  of  Abraham  were  cer- 
tainly unknown  to  him.  He  was 
ignorant  of  tlieir  quality,  their  country, 
and  their  destination  ;  yet  his  be- 
havionr  to  them  was  as  respectful  as  if 
they  had  been  attended  by  a  pompous 
retinue,  or  had  sent  a  messenger  to 
him  beforehand  announcing  their 
names,  and  their  intention  of  paying 
him  a  visit.  With  how  much  propriety 
the  apostle  inculcates  the  duty  of  hos- 
pitality from  this  incident  will  be 
obvious  at  once,  and  we  may  remark, 
in  addition,  that  those  who  hold  them- 
selves in  readines8  to  show  kindness  to 
the  stranger  and  the  traveller,  may 
chance  sometimes  to  be  favoured  with 
the  presence  of  guests  who  will  have  it 
in  tlieir  power  and  in  their  hearts  to 
bless  them  as  long  as  they  live. — 
(Busk) 

He  ran  to  meet  them.  1.  An  instance 
of  unsopliisticated  heartiness  of  nature. 
2.  An  instance  of  a  disposition  to  give 
and  to  bless. 

Godliness  does  not  place  us  above 
the  necessity  of  observing  the  courtesies 
of  human  life,  but  even  obliges  us  to 

Practise  them.  The  believer  does  that 
rom  principle  and  from  love  of  God, 
which  in  the  man  of  the  world  is  the 
result  of  good  breeding.  The  one  is 
marked  by  simplicity  and  the  absence 
of  guile ;  the  other  scruples  not  to 
follow  the  arts  of  hypocrisy,  and  to 
disguise  the  worst  feelings  under  the 
hollow  forms  of  politeness. 

lleverence  towards  man — towards 
all  that  is  noble  and  godlike  in  man — 
prepares  the  soul  for  that  supreme 
adoration  which  is  due  only  to  God. 

Verses  3,  4.  Abraham  uses  the  word 
Adoni,  denoting  one  having  authority, 
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whether  DiTine  or  not  This  the 
Masorites  mark  as  sacred,  and  apply 
the  vowel-points  proper  to  the  word 
when  it  signifies  Uod.  These  men  in 
some  way  represent  God.  The  Lord 
on  this  occasion  appeared  unto  Abra- 
ham (ver.  1).  The  number  is  in  this 
respect  notable,  /ibraham  addresses 
himself  first  to  one  person  (ver.  3), 
then  to  more  than  one  (ver.  4,  5).  It 
is  stated  tliat "  thei/  said.  So  do  (ver.  5). 
thei/  did  eat  (ver.  8),  thep  said  unto 
hiiu,\Vhere  is  Sarah  thy  wife  V  (ver.  9). 
Then  the  singular  number  is  resumed 
in  the  phrase,  *'  And  he  said  "  (ver.  10), 
and  at  length,  "  The  Lord  said  unto 
Abraham  "  (ver.  13),  and  then,  "  And 
he  said  "  (ver.  15).  Then,  we  are  told, 
"  the  men  rose  up,  and  Abraham  went 
with  them  "  (ver.  16).  Then  we  have, 
"the  Lord  said"  twice  (ver.  17,  20). 
And  lastly  it  is  said  (ver.  22)  "  the  men 
turned  their  faces  and  went  towards 
Sodom,  and  Abraham  was  yet  standing 
before  the  Lord."  From  this  it  appears 
that,  of  the  three  men,  one  at  all 
events  was  the  Lord,  who,  when  the 
other  two  went  towards  Sodom,  re- 
mained with  Abraham  while  He  made 
his  intercession  for  Sodom,  and  after- 
wards He  also  went  His  way.  We 
have  here  the  first  explicit  instance  of 
the  Lord  appearing  as  man  to  man, 
and  holding  familiar  intercourse  with 
him. — {Murphy.) 

If  now  1  have  found  favour  in  thy 
sight  Such  was  the  Oriental  form 
of  salutation.  The  difficulty  of  the 
first  address,  on  any  new  occasion,  is 
felt  by  every  man  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  world;  hence  all  languages 
have  their  regular  forms  of  salutation. 

We  read  of  another  heavenly  visi- 
tant whose  manner  and  speecn  pos- 
sessed an  indescribable  charm,  and  who 
was  urged  to  stay,  in  words  similar  to 
these. — (Luke  xxiv.  29.) 

Let  a  little  water  be  fetched,  and 
wash  your  feet.  That  is,  have  them 
washed,  for  this  was  performed  by  the 
servants,  and  not  by  the  guests  them- 
selves. Water  for  the  feet  is  a  neces- 
sarjr  and  most  grateful  part  of  hospi- 
tality in  the  East.  Where  the  people 
only  wear  sandals,  which  are  intended 
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only  to  protect  the  soles,  the  feet  soon 
become  foul  and  parched  ;  and  to  have 
the  feet  and  ankles  bathed  Is  the  most 
gratifying  of  refreshments  after  that  of 
quenching  thirst.  In  passing  through 
Hindoo  villages,  it  is  common  to  see 
this  office  performed  for  the  weary 
traveller.  In  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Arabia  and  the  bordering  countries,  no 
covering  for  the  feet  can  prevent  the 
necessity  for  this  refreshment  at  the 
end  of  a  day's  journey.  The  fine,  im- 
palpable dust  penetrates  all  things, 
and,  with  the  perspiration,  produces 
an  itching  and  feverish  irritation, 
which,  next  to  the  quenching  of  his 
thirst,  it  is  the  first  wish  of  a  traveller 
to  allay  ;  and  to  uncover  his  feet,  and 
to  get  water  to  wash  them,  is  a  prime 
object  of  attention.  If  sandals  only 
are  used,  or  the  feet  are  entirely  with- 
out defence,  it  becomes  still  more 
necessary  to  wash  them  after  a  journey. 
—{Bush,) 

Verse  5.  The  courtesy  of  a  godly 
man.  1.  In  his  refined  humility  he 
diminishes  the  merit  of  every  office  he 
proposes  to  perform.  If  they  are  to  be 
refreshed  with  water  he  calls  it  "a 
little  water;"  and  if  with  food,  he 
calls  it  "  a  morsel  of  bread."  2.  He 
relieves  the  anxiety  which  his  guests 
might  have  lest  they  should  encroach 
upon  his  liberality.  He  says  nothing 
regarding  the  best  of  the  entertain- 
ments which  he  intends  to  provide  for 
them.  3.  He  ascribes  the  opportunity 
for  his  benevolence  to  the  Providence 
of  God.  "  For  therefore  are  ye  come  to 
your  servant."  God  had  so  ordered 
things  that  these  men  should  come  to 
him  at  that  time,  and  he  was  therefore 
bound  to  regard  and  treat  them  as  if 
Bent  with  that  special  purpose.  He 
claimed  no  merit  for  this  act  of  kind- 
ness. He  was  but  the  Lord's  instru- 
ment. The  piety  of  Abraham  shines 
forth  here.  He  habitually  recognised 
a  superintending  and  directing  Provi- 
dence. To  an  ordinary  mind  it  was  a 
thini  of  chance  that  a  few  strangers 
should  pass  by  the  door  of  a  tent,  but 
Abraham  instinctively  refers  it  to  the 
ordering  of  heaven,  and  therefore  he 


feels  that  he  is  only  discharging  a  duty 
which  God  has  laid  upon  him. 

We  should  regard  every  opportunity 
of  befriending  our  fellow-creatures  as 
ordered  by  Divine  Providence.  The 
circumstances  which  call  for  bene- 
volence, as  well  as  the  impulse  of  the 
feeling  itself,  come  from  Him. 

Every  occasion  of  doinff  good  must 
be  recognised  as  a  call  &om  God  to 
do  it. 

Can  finer  or  truer  delicacy  in  the 
conferring  of  a  benefit  be  imagined  ? 
Ah  1  it  is  godliness  after  all  that  is  the 
best  politeness.  It  is  the  saint  who 
knows  best  how  to  be  courteous.  Other 
benefactors  may  be  liberal,  condescend-, 
ing,  familiar.  They  may  try  to  put 
the  objects  of  their  charity  at  their 
ease.  Still  there  is  ever  something  in 
their  bouutifulness  which  pains  and 
depresses,  and  if  it  does  not  offend  or 
degrade,  at  least  inspires  a  certain 
sense  of  humiliation.  But  the  servant 
of  God  has  the  real  tact  and  taste 
which  the  work  of  doing  good  requires. 
And  the  secret  is,  that  he  does  good  as 
the  servant  of  God.  Like  Abraham 
he  feels  himself,  and  he  makes  those 
whom  he  obliges  feel  that  it  is  truly 
not  a  transaction  between  man  and 
man,  implying  that  greatness  or  gran- 
deur on  the  one  side,  of  which  the 
want  may  be  painfully  realised  on  the 
other,  but  that  all  is  of  God,  to  whom 
giver  and  receiver  are  equally  subject, 
and  in  whom  both  are  one.  Think  of 
this,  ye  who  complain  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  poor;  and  be  not  in  haste 
to  reckon  your  gifts  unvalued  and  un- 
repaid.  Be  assured  it  is  a  bitter  thing 
for  man  to  be  obliged  to  his  fellow- 
man,  unless  the  obligation  be  hallowed 
and  sweetened  by  a  sense  of  the  part 
which  God  has  in  the  transaction.  '1  ake 
Abraham's  method  if  ye  can.  Imbibe 
Abraham's  spirit :  say.  It  is  the  Lord ; 
my  entertaining  you  is  nothing ;  my 
serving  you  is  nothing ;  "  for  therefore 
are  ye  come  to  your  servant." — 
(Candlisk.) 

ISo  do  as  thou  hast  said.  Here  is  no 
empty  form  or  idle  ceremony  ;  no 
affected  disinclination  to  receive  what 
is  80  frankly  offered ;  no  unmeaning 
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eompliments  or  apologies  ;  no  exag- 
gerated professions  of  humility  or 
gratitude.  Ail  is  the  8iii)))licity  of  a 
generous  heart  and  of  sound  sense. 

It  was  the  custom  of  St.  Gregory, 
when  he  became  Pope,  to  entertain 
every  evening  at  his  own  table  twelve 
poor  men,  in  remembrance  of  the  num- 
ber of  our  Lord's  apostles.  One  night, 
as  he  sat  at  supper  with  his  guests,  he 
saw,  to  his  surprise,  not  twelve  but 
thirteen  seated  at  his  table ;  and  he 
called  to  his  steward,  and  said  to  him, 
**  Did  not  I  command  thee  to  invite 
twelve?  and,  behold!  there  are  thir- 
teen." And  the  steward  told  them 
over,  and  replied, "  Holy  Father,  there 
are  surely  twelve  only.  And  Gregory 
held  his  peace ;  and,  after  the  meal,  he 
called  forth  the  unbidden  guest,  and 
asked  him,  "  Who  art  thou  ? "  And 
he  replied :  ''I  am  the  poor  man  whom 
thou  didst  formerly  relieve ;  but  mv 
niftne  is  'The  Wonderful,'  fti^d  through 
me  thou  shalt  obtain  whatever  thoa 
shalt  ask  ofGod."  Then  Gregory  knew 
that  he  had  entertained  an  angel,  even 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself 

Verse  6.  Abraham  performs  more 
than  he  had  promised — causes  prepara- 
tions for  his  guests  to  be  made,  sur- 
passing the  simple  oiTer  of  a  "  morsel 
of  bread  "  and  "  a  little  water."  There 
is  a  temperance  and  modesty  in  speech 
which  is  observed  by  every  man  of  true 
nobility  of  mind  and  feeling. 

The  hasty  preparation  which  follows 
is  exactly  after  the  Oriental  fashion. 
The  repast  provided  for  the  family  will 
not  suffice  for  these  new  guesta  But 
the  requisite  addition  is  easily  and 
quickly  made.  In  the  true  primitive 
style,  all  in  the  house — the  heads  as 
well  as  the  servants  of  the  household — 
bestir  themselves.  Sarah  prepares  cakes. 
Abraham  himself  fetches  a  calf,  which 
the  young  man  hastens  to  dress.  Butter 
and  milk  complete  the  entertainment, 
to  which  the  three  seeming  travellers 
sit  down ;  Abraham,  meanwhile,  doing 
the  part  of  an  attentive  host,  and 
courteously  standing  by  them,  while 
thev  eat  under  the  tree.  And  yet, 
probably,  he  knows  not  who  they  are 
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whom  he  is  entertaining.  But  be  they 
who  they  may,  can  we  doubt  that,  in 
showing  them  this  kindness,  a  glow  of 
satisfaction  fills  his  soul  ?  And  can 
Abraham  long  fail  to  detect,  under 
their  homely  appearance,  some  traces 
of  their  heavenly  character  ?  They  are 
not  of  the  common  class  whom  business 
or  pleasure  brings  across  his  path.  They 
are  not  like  the  ordinary  inhabitants 
of  the  land.  Their  holy  air  and  holy 
demeanour  cannot  be  mistaken. — 
(Candlish^) 

Abraham  was  a  man  of  noble  views, 
and  a  large  heart ;  but  he  was  not 
above  attending  to  the  little  things  of 
life.  While  he  acted  the  part  of  a 
generous  host,  he  knew  what  details 
were  necessary  to  be  carried  out  in 
order  to  entertain  his  guests.  All  the 
efficient  characters  in  history,  while 
they  have  been  men  of  comprenension» 
have  also  been  men  of  detail.  Great 
generals  not  only  conceive  plans  of 
vast  extent,  but  the  most  minute  par- 
ticulars, which  are  to  fill  up  tnose 
plans,  are  each  and  every  one  distinct 
to  their  mind's  eye.  In  another  way, 
St.  Paul  is  an  example  of  this  faculty. 
There  are  great  principles  laid  down  in 
his  epistles ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we 
observe  a  most  circumstantial  atten- 
tion to  the  common  afiairs  of  life.  No 
man  can  become  great  who  is  not  a 
master  of  detail 

It  seems  very  strange  to  us  that  in 
such  an  establishment  as  that  of  the 
patriarch  there  was  not  ready  baked 
bread  for  the  strangei-s.  '  But  the  fact 
is,  that  in  the  £^t  to  this  day,  so 
much  bread,  and  no  more  than  will 
suffice  for  the  household,  is  baked 
daily,  as  the  common  bread  will  not 
keep  longer  than  a  day  in  a  warm 
climate.  In  villages  and  camps  every 
family  bakes  it  own  bread  ;  and  while 
journeying  in  the  East,  we  always 
found  tliat  the  women  of  the  families 
which  entertained  us  always  went  to 
work  immediately  after  our  arrival, 
kneading  the  dough,  and  baking 
''  cakes,"  generally  on  spacious  round 
or  oblong  plates,  of  thin  and  soft 
bread,  which  were  ready  in  an  astonish- 
ingly short  time.    It  may  seem  extra- 
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ordinary  to  see  a  lady  of  such  distinc- 
tion as  Sarah,  the  wife  of  a  powerful 
chief,  occupied  in  this  menial  service. 
But  even  now  this  duty  devolves  on 
the  women  of  everv  household  ;  and 
among  those  who  dwell  in  tents,  the 
wife  of  the  proudest  chief  is  not  above 
superintending  the  preparation  of  the 
bread,  or  even  kneading  and  baking  it 
with  her  own  hands.  Tamar,  the 
daughter  of  a  king,  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired distinction  as  a  good  baker  of 
bread  (2  Samuel  xiii.  5-10);  and  there 
are  few  of  the  heavy  duties  which  fall 
upon  the  women  of  the  East,  which 
they  are  more  anxious  to  do  well  and 
get  credit  for,  than  thia  It  is  among 
the  first  of  an  Eastern  female's  accom- 
plishments.— {Pictorial  Bible,) 

Verse  7.  Here  was  a  well-ordered 
family ;  everyone  knew  his  office,  and 
did  it.  In  every  society,  say  the 
politicians,  as  in  a  well-tuned  harp, 
the  several  strings  must  concur  to 
make  a  harmony,— ^TrappJ 

Here,  again,  the  European  reader  is 
struck  no  less  at  the  want  of  prepara- 
tion than  by  the  apparent  rapidity 
with  wliich  the  materials  of  a  good 
feast  were  supplied.  The  dough  was 
to  be  kneaded  and  the  bread  baked ; 
and  the  meat  had  not  only  to  be 
dressed,  but  killed.  Tiie  fact  is,  the 
Orientals  consume  a  very  small  quantity 
of  animal  food.  In  our  own  iourney.s, 
meat  was  never  found  reaify  killed, 
except  in  the  large  towns.  There  was, 
probably,  not  a  morsel  of  meat  in 
Abraham's  camp  in  any  shape  what- 
ever. Amongst  the  Arabs,  and  indeed 
other  Eastern  people,  it  is  not  unusual 
at  their  entertainments  to  serve  up  a 
lamb,  or  kid,  tliat  has  been  baked 
whole  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  which, 
after  being  heated  and  having  received 
the  carcass,  is  covered  over  with  stones. 
It  is  less  usual  now  in  the  East  to  kill 
a  calf  than  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  times  of  the  Bibla  The  Arabs, 
Turks,  and  others  think  it  monstrous 
extravagance  to  kill  an  aniuial  which 
becomes  so  large  and  valuable  when 
full  grown.  This  consideration  seems 
to  magnify  Abraham's  liberality   in 


being  so  ready  to  kill  a  calf  for 
strangers.  -—(Bush.) 

Abraham,  though  an  old  man,  ran 
to  his  herd  to  fetch  his  choice  calf. 
True  generosity  is  not  content  with 
easy  sacrifices,  and  shrinks  not  from 
personal  trouble  and  inconvenience. 

Abraham  entertained  his  guests — 
one  of  them  being  Divine — with  a 
"  fatted  calf."  So  God  entertains  man 
with  the  choicest  provision  of  His 
household  (Luke  xv.  23). 

Verse  8.  Abraham  attended  upon  his 
guests.  God  is  the  guest  of  Abraham 
here.  Abraham  is  His  guest  now  and 
for  ever  (Matt.  viii.  11). — (Jacobus.) 

God,  manifested  througn  man's  na- 
ture and  form,  becomes  known  to 
Abraham  "in  the  breaking  of  bread" 
(Luke  xxiv.  30,  31.) 

God  will  prepare  the  best  things  for 
His  people  in  the  feast  of  glory. 

It  is  a  singular  instance  of  con- 
decension — the  onlv  recorded  instance 
of  the  kind  before  the  Incarnation.  On 
other  occasions  this  same  illustrious 
Being  appeared  to  the  fathers,  and 
conversea  with  them.  And  meat  and 
drink  were  brought  out  to  Him.  But 
in  these  cases  He  turned  the  offered 
banquet  into  a  sacrifice,  in  the  smoke 
of  which  He  ascended  heavenward 
(Judges  vi.  18-24 ;  xiii.  15-21).  Here 
He  personally  accepts  the  patriarch's 
hospitality,  and  partakes  of  his  fare — 
a  greater  miracle  still  than  the  other, 
implying  more  intimate  and  gracious 
friendship,  more  unreserved  familiarity. 
He  sits  under  his  tree,  and  shares  his 
common  meal.  "  Behold,"  says  the 
same  Lord  to  every  behoving  child  of 
Abraham,  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock,"  etc.  (Rev.  iii.  20). 
But  above  all,  "  If  a  man  love  me, 
he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come 
unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with 
him  "  (John  xiv.  23).  "Be  not,"  then, 
"  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers ;  for 
thereby  some  have  entertained  angels 
unawares"  (Heb.  xiii.  2).  They  have 
Ciitertaine<i  the  messenger  of  the  Cove- 
nant, the  Lord  Himself.  But  how  may 
you  have  any  chance  of  falling  into 
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this  blessed  mistake,  and  unawares 
entertaining  Christ  and  His  angels? 
Does  He,  or  do  they  go  about  now  in 
the  guise  of  weary  and  wayworn  pil- 
grims ?  What  says  the  Lord  Himself? 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me,"  "Whosoever  shall  receive  one 
such  little  child  in  my  name  receiveth 
me."  Yes,  every  service  performed  to 
one  of  the  Lord's  little  ones  in  a  spirit 
like  that  of  Abraham  ;  every  kindness 
shown  to  one  who  is,  or  who  may  be,  a 
disciple  of  the  Lord,  is  a  service  per- 
formed and  a  kindness  shown  to  the 
Lord  Himself.  The  Lord  accepts  it  as 
such.  What  a  thought  is  this  I  That 
in  all  your  acts  of  courtesy  and  firiend- 
ship, — of  hospitality,  of  charity,  of 
goodwill, — you  may  consider  that  it  is 
the  Lord  Himself  you  are  obliging  ! 
What  a  motive  "  to  do  good  unto  all 
men,  especially  those  that  are  of  the 
household  of  faith"  (GaL  vi.  10). 
And  think  not  that  your  thus  enter- 
taining Christ  is  a  mere  pleasing 
notion, — a  fiction  or  a  theory.  Think 
not  that  it  is  to  be  practically  realised 
only  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day 
as  the  principle  upon  which  its  final 
rewards  are  to  he  dispensed.  Even 
now  your  thus  entertaining  Christ  un- 
awares  may   be    matter   of   blessed 


experience.  He  manifests  Himself  to 
you  on  every  occasion,  however  trifling, 
on  which,  in  doing  the  least  good  to 
the  very  least  of  His  brethren,  you  do 
it  in  faith  as  unto  Himself.  For  such 
brotherly  kindness  opens  your  heart 
It  is  the  very  best  reply  to  His 
knocking.  It  brings  near  to  you  that 
Lord  whom,  in  the  person  of  one  of 
His  little  ones,  you  have  been 
honouring.  Tou  thus  realise  th6  fact 
of  His  entering  in  that  "  He  may  sup 
with  you  and  you  with  Him."  ror  at 
the  supper  you  provide  for  any  one  of 
His  little  onas — He  will  not  Himself 
be  absent.  Multiply,  therefore,  these 
offices  of  Christian  love.  Devise  liberal 
things.  Do  good  and  communicate. 
Give  as  unto  the  Lord — :that  thus  you 
may  have  more  of  His  presence  with 
you,  and  more  of  His  love  shed  abroad 
m  vour  hearts.— (65!»ii(Wt«A.) 

This  Divine  visitant  condescends  to 
feast  with  Abraham.  Surely  Abraham 
has  now  become  the  friend  of  God 
(James  ii.  23).  This  feasting  of  God 
with  man  appears  again  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  dispensations  of  His  grace 
— in  the  Shew-bread  in  the  Temple, 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  New  Cove- 
nant, and  the  Marriage  Supper  of  the 
Lamb  in  the  new  world. 


MAIN  ffOMILBTICS  OF  THE  PARAORAPff.—  Venei  ^li» 
ThB  COI^FLICT  BETWEEN  FeAR  AND  FaTTH. 

Ood  had,  hitherto,  dealt  with  Abraham  alone  ;  now  he  deals  with  Sarah,  as 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  Covenant.  Abraham's  faith  was  marked  by  some 
infirmity  ;  and  so  is  Sarah's  in  the  present  instance,  but  arising  from  a  different 
cause.  Her  faith  betrayed  that  weakness  which  comes  of  fear.  The  conflict 
between  faith  and  fear,  and  the  reasons  of  it  are  ilhistrated  here. 

I.  The  things  promised  to  faith  are  difficult  of  belief.  The  Lord  promised 
that  Sarah  herself  should  have  a  son.  She  received  that  announcement  with 
mii-thful  incredulity.  The  thing  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  How  could  the 
impossibilities  of  nature  be  overcome?  (ver.  11,  12).  That  she  should  become 
a  mother,  was  like  calling  the  dead  back  to  life.  She  was  not  really  indisposed 
to  believe  what  God  had  promised,  still  her  thought  was  entirely  directed  to 
natural  means.  She  was  not  ready  to  resign  herself  to  a  miracle.  The  world 
was  old  enough,  and  her  experience  was  long  enough  to  produce  in  her  a  fixed 
belief  in  the  constancy  of  the  course  of  nature.  Faith  in  a  course  of  things 
above  and  beyond  nature,  she  had  not  yet  fully  realised.  The  things  promis^ 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  and  even  impossible  of  accomplishment.    1.  It  U 
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necessary  that  faith  should  be  thus  tried  by  difficulty.  If  all  is  clear,  and  obTions, 
and  easy,  and  present,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  exercise  faith.  In  our  present 
condition,  we  cannot  walk  by  sight,  for  our  knowledge  is  imperfect.  If,  there- 
fore, we  are  to  have  an  aim  or  a  purnose  beyond  this  present  life,  we  must  trust 
where  we  cannot  see,  and  believe  where  we  cannot  demonstrate.  The  things 
God  promises  to  faith  are  contrary  to  our  present  experience.  We  have  no 
prooT  of  them  which  commends  itself  to  our  ordinaiy  reason.  Faith  stands  to 
us  instead  of  verification,  and  is  its  own  proof.  2.  We  must  be  cast  entirely 
upon  the  word  of  God,  Nature  may  seem  to  be  against  us — and  the  possibilities 
of  thinp:s,  and  human  hopes — but  our  faith  must  surmount  all. 

II.  Faith  may,  for  awhile,  be  quite  paralysed  by  fear.  In  a  sincere  mind, 
this  very  difficulty  of  belief  may  produce  a  fear  which  may  perplex  and  trouble 
us.  This  was  Sarah's  case.  Sudden  fear  tempted  her  to  dissemble.  She  lost 
her  presence  of  mind,  and  her  guileless  simplicity,  and  integrity  (ver.  15). 
St.  Peter,  who  holds  her  up  as  an  example  to  godly  matrons,  hints  at  her 
infirmity,  and  suggests  that  she  was  "afraid  with  amazement"  (1  Peter  iii.  6). 
1.  In  Sincere  souls  this  condition  is  only  momentary.  For  a  brief  space  faith 
endures  a  kind  of  suspended  animation,  out  it  has  strength  enough  to  recover. 
Fear  is  salutary  when  it  is  the  instrument  of  caution,  the  guide  of  circum- 
spection ;  but  when  it  produces  paleness  and  dread,  it  may  serve  for  the  time 
to  overwhelm  every  other  feeling.  But  if  there  is  a  real  and  loving  desire 
towards  God,  the  soul  returns  to  sobriety,  and  faith  lays  hold  on  God.  2.  To 
acc^t  God  at  His  uord  would  save  us  from  ail  foolish  wonder.  That  which 
Goa  promises  maybe  amazing  in  itaelf,  but  if  we  accept  His  word  simply,  we  are 
saved  from  that  kind  of  wonder  in  which  the  mind  loses  itself,  and  by  which 
eflFort  is  rendered  impossible.  True  faith  readily  fastens  upon  the  ultimate 
mystery,  and  therefore  is  amazed  at  nothing  else.  In  this  regard, ''  All  things 
are  rKJ&sible  to  him  that  believeth." 

III.  Ood  graciously  grants  power  to  overcome  the  fear.  There  is  much 
forgiven  to  feith,.if  it  is  only  real,  at  bottom,  and  in  any  way  lays  hold  upon 
God.  He  will  pardon  its  infirmities  and  repair  its  weaknesses.  This  he  dia  in 
Sarah's  case.  1.  By  mild  reproof.  "And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abraham, 
Wherefore  did  Sarah  laugh,  saying,  Shall  I  of  a  surety  bear  a  child,  which  am 
old  ?  "  (ver.  13).  This  reproof  is  mixed  with  that  tenderness  which,  while  it 
chides,  at  the  same  time  has  a  loving  purpose,  and  raises  up  them  that  fall. 
God's  reproofs  to  His  children  are  but  loving  corrections.  2.  By  recognisina  the 
good  which  is  mixed  up  with  our  infirmity,  Sarah  is  commended  for  "  doing 
well,"  and  is  held  up  as  a  model  of  matronly  simplicity  and  subjection.  She 
found  favour  in  the  sii^ht  of  Him  who  is  not  etisily  provoked,  arid  **  who  knoweth 
our  frame,  and  remembereth  that  we  are  dust."  3.  By  repeating  His  promises. 
The  promise  made  in  verse  10  is  repeated  in  verse  14.  It  was  doubted,  and 
therefore  is  now  renewed  with  additional  force.  After  faith  has  triumphed 
over  doubt,  it  is  as  if  the  word  of  God  was  again  spoken  to  us.  His  promises 
have,  as  it  were,  the  freshness  of  a  new  creation.  4  By  casting  us  upon  His 
oum  omnipotence,  "Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord?"  (ver.  14).  This  is 
the  great  refuge  of  faith  when  perplexed  by  apparent  impossibilities.  The 
thought  of  God's  infinite  power  should  put  all  our  doubt  to  flight.  Unbelief 
loses  sight  of  the  Divine  omnipotence.  True  faith  is  supported  by  a  power 
which  cannot  be  ba£9ed,  or  turned  aside  from  its  gracious  purpose. 

"  The  voice  that  rolls  the  stara  along 
Bpealu  aU  the  promiaefl." 
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Verse  9,  It  is  now  the  question, 
not  of  the  chief  personage,  but  of  the 
group  of  guests — a  question  which,  in 
the  East,  from  a  stranger,  would  be 
regarded  as  impertinent,  if  not  insult- 
ing, in  our  time  ;  but  in  that  day 
there  was  altogether  more  of  dignified 
freedom  and  ease  among  the  women, 
and  snch  an  inquiry  would  not  be  so 
regarded.  Abraham  must  have  been 
greatly  surprised  at  this  mention  of 
Bis  wife's  name,  with  an  inquiry  after 
her,  if  he  had  not  already  recognised 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  as  one  of 
strangers.  Sarah  was  inside  the  tent, 
but  near  the  entrance  or  doorway, 
where  she  could  hear. — {Jacobus.) 

When  God  inquires  of  us,  the  intent 
is  to  summon  our  attention  and  not  to 
inform  Himself.  Wo  cannot  instruct 
Omniscience. 

Behold,  in  tke  tent.  David  com- 
pares a  good  woman  to  the  vines  upon 
the  walls  of  the  house,  because  she 
cleaveth  to  her  house.  Others  to  a 
snail,  that  carrieth  her  house  on  her 
back.  St  Paul  reckons  it  for  a  virtue 
in  a  woman  to  "  keep  at  home  "  (Tit. 
ii.  5)  ;  and  Solomon,  for  a  sign  of  a 
lewd  housewife,  that  "  her  feet  abide 
not  in  her  house"  (Prov.  vii.  11). 
Among  the  Grecians,  the  bride  was 
carried  through  the  streets  in  a 
chariot,  the  axletree  was  burnt,  to 
signify  that  she  must  keep  home. — 
{Trapp.) 

Verse  10.  In  the  former  verses  the 
speaker  did  not  make  Hinsclf  known, 
but  now  there  can  be  no  dou)t  as  to 
who  He  really  is.  The  very  nature  of 
the  communication  now  made  implies 
self-determination  and  supreme  autho- 
rity. They  are  surely  not  the  words 
of  an  ambassador,  but  of  a  sovereign. 
The  personal  God  stands  revealed  in 
His  word  ;  and  if  we  are  faithful  we 
shall  at  length  know  Himself  by  its 
moans. 

God's  communications  to  man  are 
marked — 1.  By  positiveness  and  self- 
assertion.  He  speaks  as  the  fountain 
of  authority — as  one  who  is  able  to 
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accomplish  His  will  against  all  difficul- 
ties. "  I  will  certainly  return  unto 
thee."  2.  Bv  that  Sovereignty  which 
commands  all  time  and  events.  God 
is  not  bound  by  the  conditions  of  time 
as  we  are,  but  stands  above  and  beyond 
it  He  speaks  of  things  that  are  not 
as  thoufljh  they  were.  In  the  eye  of 
faith  His  word  is  equal  to  the  event — 
the  thing  promised. 

Sarah  heard  it  in  the  tent  door,  which 
was  behind  him.  He  probably  sat  in 
such  a  manner  relatively  to  the  door 
of  Sarah's  tent  that  His  back  was  turned 
towards  it,  so  that  if  He  had  been  a 
mere  man  He  could  not  have  noticed 
the  fact  of  her  laughing.  That  He 
was  aware  of  it  sliowed  His  Onmi- 
science. 

"The  form  of  Abraham's  tent,  as 
thus  described,  seems  to  have  been 
exactly  like  the  one  in  which  we  sat ; 
for  in  both  there  was  a  shaded  open 
front,  in  which  he  could  sit  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  yet  be  seen  from  afar 
off ;  and  the  apartment  of  the  females, 
where  Sarah  was  when  he  stated  her  to 
be  within  the  tent,  was  immediately 
behind  this,  wherein  she  prepared  the 
meal  for  the  guests,  and  from  whence 
she  listened  to  their  prophetic  declara- 
tion. " — ( Buckingham-- Bush. ) 

That  discovery  of  ourselves — of  what 
is  in  our  inmost  souls,  which  we  find 
in  the  word  of  Qod,  is  one  of  the  indi- 
cations of  its  heavenly  origio.  The 
claim  of  Jesus  to  Divinity  is  in  no 
small  degree  attested  by  the  fact  that 
He  knew  what  was  in  man"  (Johnii.  25). 

Verse  11.  This  statement  is  made 
to  call  attention  to  the  miraculoas 
nature  of  the  promise.  There  is  a 
Living  Will  above  and  beyond  this 
present  and  visible  course  of  things. 
Without  faith  in  this,  the  outward 
universe  is  but  a  mere  machine. 

It  should  not  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  for  God  to  bring  new  life  to 
those  who  were  as  good  as  deail.  Such 
a  miracle  is  witnessed  now  when  souls 
are  bom  again.  It  is  when  we  are 
literally  "without  strength  "  thatGod't 
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grnc  *  is  omni|)otcDfc  to  help  and  save 
(Ko.ii.  V.  6). 

There  must  be  a  complete  wreck  of 
all  hiimau  hones  before  we  are  willin*^ 
to  cast  ourselves  entirely  upon  God. 
We  must  be  tau^'ht  that  God  is  all  in 
all.  In  the  Divine  education  of 
humanity  men  have  been  made  to  feel 
the  necessity  for  God's  interference. 
Before  Christ  came  some  of  the  j(reat 
nations  of  antiquity  had  perished,  and 
even  Rome  it-self  was  fast  hastenini?  to 
decay,  The  world  had  outlived  all  its 
hopes.  Then  the  Saviour  appeared, 
and  his  fulness  answered  to  man's 
emptiness. 

Verse  12.  God's  promises  seem 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  many  of  them, 
to  human  reason,  which  therefore  must 
be  silenced  and  shut  out,  as  Hagar 
was  ;  for  it  will  argue  carnally  as  that 
unbelieving  lord  (2  Kin<?8  vii.  2)  storms 
at  (rod's  offers ;  as  Naaman  at  the 
message  (2  Kings  y.  11)  looks  upon 
God's  Jordan  with  Syrian  eyes,  as  he, 
and  after  all,  cries  out  with  Nicodemus, 
"  How  can  tliese  things  be  (John  iil  4)  ? 
measuring  God  by  its  own  model,  and 
casthig  Him  into  its  own  mould.— 
{Trapp,) 

Sarah's  laughter  was  that  of  incre- 
dulity. She  had  liuman  reii^son  on  her 
side.  It  was  the  laughter  of  rationalism, 
declaring  that  impossible  which  it  is 
unwilling  to  believe. 

Sarah's  laughter  was^  yet  but  a  mo- 
mentary feeling,  not  indicative  of  a 
habit  of  life.  Hence  it  fell  short  of 
the  impious  and  profane.  She  laid  too 
much  stress  upon  the  necessity  of 
natural  means,  and  failed  to  give  God 
His  true  glory, 

Abraham  and  Sarah  did  not  more 
agree  in  their  desire  than  differ  in 
their  affection.  Abraham  laughed 
becaused  he  believed  it  would  be  so, 
Sarah  because  she  believed  it  could 
not  be  so. — (Bishop  Hall.) 

My  lord  being  old  also.  This  passage, 
taken  in  connection  with  another  which 
contains  an  allusion  to  it,  affords  a 
striking  proof  how  ready  God  is  to 
mark  whatever  is  good  in  our  actions, 
while  He  casts  a  y&l  over  the  evil  with 


which  it  is  accompanied.  At  the  very 
time  that  ^arah  yielded  to  unbelief 
she  exercised  a  reverential  regard  for 
her  husband,  and  tliis  fact  is  recorded 
to  her  honour  by  the  Apostle  Peter, 
and  proposed  as  an  example  to  all 
married  women,  while  the  infirmity 
that  she  betrayed  on  the  same  occasion 
is  passed  over  in  silence  (1  Pet.  iii.  5, 6). 
The  Scriptures  afford  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  God  has  manifested 
the  same  condescension  to  His  frail  and 
sinful  creatures.  The  existence  of 
"some  good  thing  towards  the  Lord" 
even  avails,  as  in  the  case  of  young 
Abijah  (1  Kings  xiv.  13),  to  turn  away 
the  eye  of  Jehovah  from  manifold  im- 
perfections in  other  respects,  'lliis  is 
a  great  encouragement  to  us  amidst  all 
the  weakness  that  we  feel ;  and  we  may 
be  assured  that  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  evils  of  our  hearts  will  be  disclosed, 
so,  on  the  other,  there  is  not  a  good 
purpose  or  inclination  that  shall  not 
be  made  manifest  and  abundantly  re- 
warded in  the  great  AB,y,—(Bush.) 

Verse  18.  The  speaker  is  here  dis- 
closed as  ''Jehovah — the  Lord**  who 
had  appeared  unto  Abraham  (ver.l). 

It  would  serve  to  bring  home  the 
reproof  to  Sarah's  mind  to  find  that 
her  husband  was  called  to  account  for 
her  fault. 

The  wife's  sin  reflects  upon  the  hus- 
band. But  Solomon  shows  that  some 
wives  are  so  intemperate  and  wilful 
that  a  man  may  as  well  hide  the  wind 
in  his  fist  or  oil  in  his  hand  as  restrain 
them  from  ill-doing  (Pro v.  xxvii.  15, 16). 
--(Trapp,) 

We  have  to  hear  the  burdens  and 
infirmities  of  those  who  are  partakers 
with  us  of  the  same  promises. 

Verse  14.  Sarah  laughed  within  her- 
self, within  the  tent  and  behind  the 
speaker  ;  yet  to  her  surprise  her 
internal  feelings  are  known  to  Him. 
She  finds  there  is  One  present  who 
rises  above  the  sphere  of  nature. — 
{^Murphy.) 

The  thought  of  God's  power  ought 
to  silence  every  objection  arising  from 
apparent   impossibilities.      We    have 
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sufficient  examples  of  His  power  to 
encourage  us  to  hope  in  His  Word. 
He  formed  the  universe  out  of  nothing 
by  a  simple  act  of  His  will.  He  still 
preserves  tbe  whole  course  of  nature. 
He  supplies  the  wants  of  every  living 
creature  upon  earth.  Did  we  but 
reflect  upon  the  miracle  of  creation 
alone,  we  could  never  indulge  in  tiiat 
unbelief  which  calls  the  power  of  God 
m  question. 

When  all  human  hope  is  lost,  and 
nature  seems  to  bind  us  fast  as  with  an 
iron  destiny,  we  may  well  comfort  our- 
selves with  the  thought:  "  Is  anything 
too  hard  for  the  Lord  ? " 

At  the  time  appointed  I  will  return. 
It  is  humiliating  to  think  what  a 
necessity  our  unbelief  imposes  upon 
Qod  to  impart  and  renew  His  promises 
to  us;  and  the  earnestness  witn  which 
the  promise  so  often  given  is  here 
repeated,  shows  the  iust  displeasure 
which  Sarah's  incredulity  had  excited 
in  the  bosom  of  Qod.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  but  be  filled  with  amazement 
that  He  did  not  rather  sapr,  ''Since 
you  treat  My  promises  with  secret 
derision,  you  shall  never  be  made 
partaker  of  them."  But  God  well 
Knows  the  weakness  of  the  human 
heart,  and  therefore  deals  tenderly 
with  oflFenders.  Were  He  to  suffer  our 
unbelief  to  make  void  His  truth,  no  one 
of  His  promises  would  ever  be  fulfilled. 
But  He  has  assured  us  that  this  shall 
not  be  the  case  ;  and  if  anything  will 
put  to  shame  our  unbelief,  surely  this 
will.  Such  condescension  and  com- 
passion cannot  but  prevail  upon  us 
more  forcibly  than  a  thousand  menaces. 
—(Bush.) 

The  repeated  lessons  of  instruction 
and  words  of  promise  which  are  found 
in  Scripture  bear  witness  to  human 
infirmity — to  our  slowness  of  heart  to 
believe  and  receive  what  God  has 
spoken. 

Verse  15.  In  her  confusion  and 
terror  she  denies  that  she  laughed. 
But  He  who  sees  what  is  within  insists 
that  she  did  laugh,  at  least  in  the 
thought  of  her  neart.  There  is  a 
beautiful  simplicity  in  the  whole  scene. 
9H 


Sarah  now  doubtless  received  faith  and 
strenj^th  to  conceive.— ^A/w/^^Ay/ 

Fear  perverts  the  moral  perceptions, 
and  tempts  us  to  shelter  ourselves 
under  unworthy  subterfuges. 

Sarah  had  not  laughed  outwardly, 
with  visible  contempt  and  derision, 
but  she  could  not  cover  up  her  sin 
from  God.  He  can  detect  what  is  evil 
in  us,  however  it  may  be  disguised  by 
outward  propriety. 

This  brief  and  sharp  reproof  was  yet 
.  like  the  wound  of  a  friend,  which  is 
faithful.  It  was  in  mercy,  not  in 
anger,  that  her  secret  sin  was  detected 
and  reproved.  We  hear  no  more  of 
her  unbelief  after  this  reproof  Her 
faith  was  hereby  confirmed  and  esta- 
blished, and  became  the  very  instru- 
ment for  the  accomplishing  of  that 
promise  which  she  once  disbelieved 
(Heb.  xi.  11). 

We  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the 
fidelity  of  those  friends  who  reprove 
us,  and  for  the  rebukes  of  our  own 
conscience.  We  should  accept  these, 
as  if  the  Lord  had  spoken. 

If  we  only  consider  what  is  that 
perfect  knowledge  which  God  has  of 
us,  all  unworthy  fear  would  be  driven 
from  our  hearts.  We  should  then 
have  only  one  object  of  amazement 
and  wonder.  Nothing  else  coild 
make  us  afraid. 

Let  us  be  careful  that  God  never 
sees  in  our  countenance  the  smile  of 
distrust,  the  sneer  of  derision  at  His 
promises,  His  precepts.  His  people. 
The  profane  joke,  the  contemptuous 
epithet,  .  the  supercilious  sneer,  the 
open  ridicule,  the  downright  mockery 
of  the  saints,  are  all  registered.  "A'ay, 
but  thou  didst  laugh"  will  continue 
to  awaken  new  pains  of  remorse  in 
the  soul  of  the  scorner  when  he  and 
laughter  shall  have  long  been  strangers, 
and  when  tears,  and  sighmg,  and 
mourning  shall  have  become  his  por- 
tion ;  for  of  laughter  such  as  this  the 
word  of  God  has  pronounced :  "  The 
end  of  that  mirth  is  heaviness;" 
"  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now,  for 
ye  shall  mourn  and  weep." — {Bush.) 

She  was  afraid.  And  well  she 
might;    for  as  every  body  hath  its 
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shadow,  ao  hath  every  dn  its  fear.  (Jonah  iy.  2).      No,  Jonah,  it   was 

She  langhed,  but  within  herself,  but  not  thy  sayinf^,  it  was  only  thy  think - 

as  good  she  might  have  laughed  oat  ing ;  but  that  is  all  one  before  Him 

aloud ;  for  God  searcheth  the  heart,  who    ''  understandeth    thy   thoughts 


*'  I  pray  thee,  0  Lord,  was  not  this  my 
saymg  when  I  was  in  my  country  ?  * 


a&r  ofif "  (Psa.  cxxxix.  2).— (IVoRp.) 


MAIN  H0MILETTC8  OP  THE  PARAORAPH.^Venea  16-lft. 

Tub  Seobet  of  the  Lord  with  Abbaham. 

We  are  told  that  "the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him"  (Psa. 
zxY.  14).  God  communicates  Himself,  and  the  knowledge  of  His  ways  and 
designs,  to  His  faithful  ones.  There  was  a  special  propriety  for  this  mode  of 
dealing  with  His  servant  Abraham.     Consider  this — 

I.  As  one  of  the  privileges  of  Ood's  friendship  with  him.  Communication 
of  secrets  is  one  of  the  special  privileges  of  friendship.  The  secret  of  a  man  is 
not  with  strangers,  or  enemies,  or  indifferent  persons,  but  with  those  who  respect 
and  love  him.  Where  we  trust  our  secrets  the  intimacy  must  be  very  close,  and 
the  confidence  of  love  very^great.  God  had  made  Abraham  His  friend,  and  in  doing 
80  had  yielded  to  him  certain  rights.  He  who  is  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  put 
Himself  under  obligations.  He  imparted  to  His  friend  a  two-fold  secret.  1.  The 
secret  qf  loving  intercourse.  He  had  already  condescended  to  visit  Abraham,  and 
to  partake  of  his  hospitality.  He  conversed  freely  with  the  patriarch  as  a  man 
with  his  friend.  Though  He  discovered  Himself  to  be  what  He  really  w&s,  the 
human  manner  of  the  interview  is  carried  out  to  the  end.  This  is  the  only  instance 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  such  intimate  and  ])alpable  communion  with  God. 
Abraham's  case  was  only  peculiar  in  its  outward  form,  for  it  is  the  privilege  of  all 
God's  saints  to  "  enter  into  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  abide  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Almighty."  2.  The  secret  of  His  purposes.  The  Lord  had  already 
told  Abraham  of  His  loving  purpose  concerning  himself,  and  the  nation  of  which 
he  was  to  be  the  founder.  Now  the  Lord  reveals  His  purposes  of  judgment 
upon  the  wicked.  The  sin  of  Sodom  had  become  great.  'I  he  Divine  forbearance 
was  exhausted.  The  time  of  judgment  had  come.  In  adaptation  to  our  human 
mode  of  thought  and  speech,  God  is  represented  as  taking  counsel  with  Himself 
as  to  what  He  shall  purpose.  ''  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  tiling  which 
I  do  ? "  (ver.  17).  It  seems  as  if  the  very  thought  would  be  unworthy,  that 
He  should  conceal  His  design  from  His  friend.  ''  Strangers  and  enemies — the 
world  at  large — know  Me  not ;  and  therefore  they  know  not  what  I  do.  They 
know  merely  what  is  outwardly  presented  to  their  eye,  on  the  stage  of  public 
and  sociid  life.  But  they  see  not  beliind  the  scenes.  They  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  hidden  springs,  and  inmost  reasons  of  My  conduct.  Hence,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  misunderstand  Me  ;  that  they  should  put  a  wrong 
construction  on  many  of  My  actions ;  that  many  things  in  My  dealings  should 
seem  anomalous  or  even  criminal,  of  which,  had  they  been  better  acquainted 
with  Me,  they  might  easily  have  got  an  explanation.  But  my  friends  stand  in 
My  counsel  They  are  familiar  with  Me,  and  their  fullest  sympathy  is  Mine. 
They  can  therefore  understand  what  I  do.  What  may  seem  strange  and  startling 
to  others,  excites  no  surprise,  and  breeds  no  suspicion,  in  them  ;  and  where  the 
world  is  loud  in  its  premature  criticisms  and  cavils — My  friends,  doing  Me  justice^ 
and  reposing  in  Me  an  honourable  confidence,  can  intelligently  acquit  or 
approve ;  or  at  least  can  patientlv  wait  for  further  light  and  information-— 
fearless,  as  regards  My  character,  of  the  issue. — fCandlish.) 

JL  Am  depending  npon  his  destiny  and  character.    Abraham  was  not  only 
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a  safnty  but  also  a  representatiye  man,  through  whom  God  intended  to  conyey 
^nreat  blessings  to  mankind.  He  was  the  human  foundation  upon  which  Gk)d  s 
most  gracious  purposes  concerning  the  race  were  to  be  erected,  llie  friendship 
of  Gk)d  with  hira,  tnerefore,  is  to  be  considered — 1.  With  regard  to  his  destiny, 
God  had  known  him,  that  is,  determined  him  for  a  purpose.  (1.)  Political. 
He  was  to  "  become  a  great  and  mighty  nation  '*  (yer.  18).  The  founding  of  a 
great  nation  is  an  act  of  God's  Providence,  and  not  an  accident  of  human  history. 
Abraham  has,  therefore,  an  interest  in  humanity  considered  as  such.  Therefore 
this  act  of  retribution  on  Sodom  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  indiflFerence 
to  him.  In  the  thought  and  purpose  of  God  he  has  a  sublime  relation  to  a  noble 
race,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Diyiiie  purposes  concerning  that  race  was,  in  a 
measure,  due  to  him.  Of  such  a  character  as  Abraham  it  was  true  in  a  most 
special  and  eminent  sense,  that  all  that  concerned  man  concenied  him.  (2.) 
Religious.  Abraham  was  to  be  the  founder  not  only  of  a  great,  but  also  of  a 
holy  nation — of  a  people  elect  of  God.  They  were  chosen  to  illustrate  His 
Providence,  to  have  the  custody  of  His  oracles.  The  awful  scroll  of  prophecy 
was  in  their  keeping.  God's  salvation  was  to  spring  from  them.  They  stood  at 
one  end  of  the  ladder  along  which  communications  passed  from  heaven  to  earth, 
and  blessings  came  down.  "  All  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  ble^ed  in  him  " 
(ver.  18).  Hence  he  is  personally  and  directly  concerned  with  all  God's  dealings 
of  mercy  and  judgment.  As  a  member  of  the  Covenant,  these  privileges  were 
due  to  Abraham.  2.  With  regard  to  his  personal  character.  God  knew  that 
Abraham  was  a  righteous  man,  and  that  he  would  be  just  and  upright  in  the 
government  of  his  family,  bringing  them  up  in  the  fear  and  love  of  Himself.  So 
would  they  enjoy  the  benefits  of  tne  Covenant  of  grace,  and  avoid  the  doom  of 
the  wickei  "  For  the  transmission  from  generation  to  generation  of  the  true 
knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  it  is  essential  that  they  who  are  to  command  and 
teach  their  children  i^ter  them  should  themselves  understand  the  scheme  of 
God's  providence,  so  as  to  be  well  acquainted  with  what  He  has  done,  and  is  yet 
to  do,  on  the  earth.  Abraham  is  highly  commended  by  God,  as  one  who  will 
assuredly  be  faithful  in  this  work  of  the  godly  training  and  godly  discipline  of 
his  household.  As  the  head  of  a  family — as  a  witness  for  God  to  the  generation 
to  come — as  a  teacher  of  righteousness,  he  is  entrusted  with  a  most  important- 
office,  and  he  will  not  betray  his  trust." — (Candlish.) 

SUQOESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  16.    The  courteous  dismissal  There  is  a  gracious  side  to  the  Divine 

^f  friends  and  brethren  who  have  been  character,  in  which  appear  the  purposes 

entertained  as  guests,  by  accompanying  of  His  love  and  mercy ;  but  there  is 

them  some  distance  on  their  way,  is  a  also  a  side  of  it  in  which  we  see  only 

duty  frequently  enjoined  in  the  New  His  judgments  towards  the  impenitent. 

Testament.    Thus,  3  John  6:  "Whom  Towards  Abraham,  the  look  of  kind- 

if  thou  bring  forward  on  their  journey  ness  and  love ;  towards  Sodom,  the  look 

after  a  godly  sort,  thou  shalt  do  well. '  of  fearful  indignation  and  purpose  of 

(See  also  Rom.  xv.  24;  1  Cor.  xvi.  11 ;  retribution.     The  right  hand  of  the 

Acts  XX.  38.)    From  verse  22,  it  would  Judge  implies  His  left, 
appear  that  it  was  only  the  two  angels 

wno  now  took  their  leave.    He  who  is  Verse  17.     He  is  in  a  position  to  be 

called  "  Jehovah  "  seems  to  have  re-  trusted.     He  is  not  a  stranger  or  an 

mained,  and  Abraham,  after  conducting  enemy  who  must  be  kept  at  a  distance 

the  two  some  little  distance,  probably  and  treated  with  stern  and  suspicious 

returned  into  the  presence  of  his  Divine  reserve.     He  stands  hii;h  in  the  favour 

guest,  when  the  circumstances  after-  and  fellowship  of  God,  and  it  is  not 

wards  mentioned  ocQurred, — (^ush.)  unreasonable  that  God  should  impart 
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to  him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  His 
works  and  ways.  (P»a.  xxv.  14.)  Hence 
the  Lord  speaks  of  His  prophets  as  those 
wlio  should  stand  in  His  counsel,  or 
secret.  (Jer.  xxiii.  18-22 ;  Amos  iii.  7.) 
And  it  is  especially  with  reference  to 
His  judgments  to  be  executed  on  the 
eartli  that  the  Lord  thus  speaks.  To 
the  friend  of  God,  these  visitations  of 
vengeance  are  not,  as  they  appear  to 
other  men,  mere  accidents  of  fortune, 
or  sudden  outbreaks  of  capricious 
wrath.  To  him  they  have  a  clear 
meaning — ^a  distinct  and  well-defined 
end.  And  hence,  while  others  are  dis- 
tracted and  overwhelmed,  lie  stands 
fearless  amid  the  ruin. — (CandlishJ 

If  we  are  the  friends  of  God  through 
Christ  we  are  admitted  into  His  confi- 
dence. Jesus  calls  us  His  friends  (St. 
John  XV.  15.)  1.  We  are  delivered 
from  all  slavish  fear.  2.  We  have  no 
longer  any  suspicion  of  God.  All  cold 
reserve  and  distrust  are  gone,  and  we 
enter  into  all  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  His  grace.  3.  We  have  full  con- 
fidence in  God's  righteousness.  The 
difficulties  in  the  ways  and  dealings  of 
Providence,  which  perplex  others,  all 
become  intelligible  to  the  friend  of  God. 
He  reveals  to  His  friends  what  shall  be 
in  the  end,  when  a  perfect  adjustment 
of  these  shall  be  made. 

The  secret  of  the  Lord  concerning 
judgment  is  also  intended  for  our 
admonition.  The  judgments  of  the 
liord  "warn"  His  servanta  (Psa. 
xix.  11.) 


Veree  18.  We  have  in  this  and  the 
following  verse  the  reasons  assigned  for 
the  decision  to  which  He  comes.  The 
first  is,  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
His  character,  and  the  great  things 
which  He  had  purposed  to  do  for  him. 
It  is  a  reason  Sl  fortiori;  as  if  He  had 
said,  "Seeing  I  have  determined  to 
bestow  upon  Abraham  the  greater 
favour  of  making  him  a  great  nation, 
and  of  blessing  in  him  all  other  nations, 
surely  I  may  confer  u|)on  him  the  less, 
of  making  him  acquainted  with  My 
present  purpose  of  destroying  Sodom. 
Where  God  has  begun  to  do  good  to 
His  servants  He  follows  them  with  still 
accumulating  mercies.  The  past  is  a 
pledge  for  the  future,  and  they  may, 
like  Rachel,  name  their  blessings 
"  Joseph,"  saying,  "  The  Lord  will  yet 
add  another. — (Bush.) 

The  revelation  to  Abraham  of  the 
Divine  purposes  of  iudgment  would 
serve  :  1.  As  a  vindication  of  God's 
character  in  the  matter  of  punishment. 
God  had  made  known  unto  him  His 
purposes  of  grace,  and  He  will  now 
vindicate  Himself  in  regard  to  His 
judgments  upon  the  wicked.  2.  As  a 
motive  to  increase  the  sense  of  covenant 
obligation.  Abraham  would  now  have 
stronger  reason  for  fidelity  in  his  house- 
hold, for  he  was  to  be  the  source  of 
blessing  to  all  mankind.  .His  family 
was  to  be  the  home  of  salvation  where 
men  would  find  shelter  from  the  terrible 
judgments  of  God. 


Familt  Rbliqion.— r^jrw  19. 

I.  The  light  in  wMch  Abraham  appears  in  this  passage;  and  how  he  was 
qualified  for  the  duty  here  ascribed  to  him.  He  appears  a  man  oi knowledge; 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  jargon  of  language,  the  refinements  of  science,  or  the 
subtleties  of  speculation,  but  in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  to  his  own 
present  and  everlasting  salvation,  and  that  of  others,  namely,  in  religion  and 
morality,  here  termed  the  "way  of  the  Lord,"  "justice  and  judgment." — A 
man  of  piety.  He  not  only  understood  the  way  of  the  Lord,  but  he  loved, 
experienced,  and  practised  it.  Hence  his  concern  and  endeavour  to  impress  it 
upon  others.  Without  personal  religion  in  the  heads  of  families,  we  cannot 
expect  they  will  sincerely  and  perseveringly  endeavour  to  promote  it  in  their 
children  or  servants. — A  man  of  virtue.  Justice  and  judgment  were  as  dew  to 
him,  and  as  much  practised  by  him,  as  "  the  way  of  the  Lord."  He  did  not 
«)ake  his  doing  his  duty  to  God  a  reason  for  neglectiiig  his  duty  to  his  ueig^ 
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hour;  nor  what  God  had  joined  together  did  he  put  asunder. — ^A  man  of 
authority,  **  He  will  command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him/' 
Observe  the  respect  and  obedience  he  enforced,  and  his  great  influence  over  his 
family.  Tliis  was  owing  to  his  station.  They  were  taught  to  acknowled^xe  him 
as  appointed  by  Gnd  at  the  head  of  the  family — to  his  knowUdge  and  wisdom — 
his  known  and  approved  pietjf.  They  knew  God  was  on  his  side,  and  if  they 
opposed  him,  God  would  resent  it. — A  man  of  fidelity.  Whatever  knowledge, 
piety,  or  authority  he  had,  he  faithfnlly  employed  for  His  glory  who  entrusted 
nim  with  them,  and  to  the  end  intended — tlie  good  of  others,  and  especially  of 
his  own  family. — A  man  of  diligence.  He  appears  evidently  to  nave  been 
laborious  in  this  duty. 

II.  The  nature  of  this  duty;  or  Ms  endeayours  for  the  good  of  his  fiunily. 
He  not  only  prayed  with  and  b^ore  his  family,  but  interceded  for  them  as  a 
priest.  This  the  ancient  patriarchs  and  holy  men  of  old  did.  They  were 
priests  in  their  own  houses  (Job  i.  5).  So  should  every  master  of  a  Christian 
family  be.  Indeed,  every  private  Christian  is  a  priest  unto  God.  He  was  a 
prophet  in  his  family.  He  instructed  them,  not  in  matters  of  mere  speculation, 
nor  doubtful  disputation— this  were  foolish  and  unprofitable — but  in  matters  of 
experimental  and  practical  religion  and  virtue.  He  taught  his  family  not 
barely  to  know  these  things,  but  to  do  them.  Now,  upon  whom  must  this  be 
inculcated  ?  Upon  children  (Deut.  iv.  9).  If  our  children  be  the  Lord's,  thejr 
must  be  educated  for  Him.  If  they  wear  His  livery,  and  be  called  hj  His 
name,  they  must  do  His  work.  What  hypocrisy  is  it  to  dedicate  our  children 
to  God  in  baptism,  and  promise  they  snail  ''  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  and  all  covetous  desires  of  the 
same,  so  that  they  shall  not  follow  nor  be  led  by  them,"  and  afterwards  to  take 
no  care  that  they  may  fulfil  it ! — Upon  servants,  Abraham  had  born  in  his 
house  three  hundred  and  eighteen  servants  (ch.  xiv.  14),  "  trained,"  or,  as  the 
Hebrew  word  means,  catechised,  Uur  servants  are  entrusted  to  our  care,  and 
should  be  taught  and  directed  by  us  while  in  our  family.  But  how  must  our 
children  and  servants  be  instructed  ?  (Deut.  vi.  6,  etc.).  Bv  conversation, 
advice,  exhortation,  reading,  hearing,  catechising,  etc.,  and  especially  by 
teaching  them  to  "  know  the  Scriptures  "  (2  Tim.  iii.  15.)  He  was  a  king  in 
his  house,  and  used  authority.  He  not  only  recommended  these  things,  and 
advised  and  set  before  them  tiie  advantages  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  miseries 
on  the  other,  or  the  conduct  which  they  might  pursue,  but  he  solemnly  enjoined 
and  insisted  on  these  things,  on  pain  of  incurring  his  displeasure,  as  well  as 
that  of  God.  He  not  only  used  doctrine,  but  discipline  (Kph.  vi.  4).  He  not 
only  informed  the  understanding  of  his  children  and  domestics  by  doctrine,  and 
reminded  and  admonished  them,  but  he  persuaded,  turned,  and  subdued  the 
will  to  God  and  man,  as  far  as  possible,  by  discipline,  rewards,  punishments,  or 
corrections,  especially  with  regard  to  his  children. 

III.  How  pleasing  it  was  to  Ood,  and  the  blessed  consequences  thereof  to 
Abraham  and  his  family.  Observe: — The  reason  why  God  would  hide  nothing 
from  Abraham.  **  For  I  know  him,"  etc.  Abraham  was  communicative  of  his 
knowledge,  and  improved  it  to  the  good  of  those  under  his  care,  and  therefore 
God  resolved  to  make  communications  to  him.  The  way  to  the  accomplislimeut 
of  God's  proujises :  "  That  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  He 
hath  spoken  of  him."  Family  blessings  arise  from  family  religion; — temperance, 
frugality,  industry,  discretion — peace,  quietness,  love,  harmony — the  favour, 
protection,  and  care  of  God  ;  His  direction  and  aid — all  necessaries  (Psalm 
xxxvii.  25 ;  Matt.  vi.  33) — ^prosperity,  as  far  as  will  be  good  for  us,  and  our 
families.  Our  prayers  are  heard — afflictions  are  sanctified  to  us,  and  we  are 
supported  under  them— we  make  a  comfortable  progress  together  in  the  ways  of 
Goo,  and  receive  many  spiritual  blessings— we  shall  meet  in  His  presence  and 
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kingdom  hereafter,  and  spend  an  eternity  together.  The  sad  reverse  when  this 
course  is  not  taken.  Hence  arise  family  curses; — intemperance,  prodigality, 
idleness,  imprudence — strife,  contention,  hatred,  disturbance — the  displeasure 
of  God,  and  His  curse  on  all  we  do — not  even  necessaries,  perhaps,  but  beggary 
and  want — nothing  prospers — our  prayers  are  rejected — we  are  abandoned  of 
God  in  our  afilictions,  and  hardened  by  them— we  go  forward  miserably  in  the 
ways  of  the  devil — we  shall  meet  at  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge  in  the  great 
day. — (Rm),  J.  Ben9(m*B  Sermons  and  Flans.) 


MAIN  HOMILBTICa  OF  THE  PARAORAPff.—  Venei20-2L 

God's  Judomsnts  on  Nations. 

Though  every  man  must  give  an  account  for  himself  to  Qod  at  the  last  day, 
vet  Providence  does  visit  judgment  upon  nations,  as  such,  in  this  world.  Nations 
have  no  existence  in  the  future  life,  and  therefore  must  be  punished  in  this  life. 
Hence  re1i<,'iou8  minds  read  some  awful  lessons  in  human  history.  They  see  the 
punishments  of  Divine  justice  visited  upon  communities  of  sinnera  We  have 
here  God's  threatening  of  judgment  upon  a  wicked  nation  ;  a  threatening  wliich 
was  as  sure  as  doom  ;  for  they  had  exhausted  the  Divine  forbearance,  and  there 
was  no  more  space  for  repentance.  God's  judgments  upon  nations  have  the  same 
general  characteristics  as  this  one  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

I.  They  are  preceded  by  a  long  history  of  wickedness.  God's  retribution 
does  not  fall  until  the  harvest  of  sin  is  ripe.  The  wickedness  of  this  people  had 
grown  so  great  as  to  become  proverbial.  (Isa.  i.  9.)  A  community  must  liave 
e2usted  for  some  time  before  it  can  give  rise  to  proverbs.  This  way  of  referring 
to  a  nation's  moral  character  show.s  that  it  has  been  long  established  in  evil 
ways.  These  cities  were  notorious  for  sins  of  the  worst  type.  These  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  as  sins  which  bring  down  the  judgments  of  God  upon  nations. 
1.  7 he  shedding  qf  innocent  blood.  (Gen.  iv.  10  ;  Job  xvi.  18.)  This  is  tlie 
highest  crime  against  man.  The  blood  of  the  innocent  appeals  to  heaven  for 
vengeance.  God  hears  their  cry,  and  by  terrible  judgments  requires  their  blood 
of  guilty  nations.  2.  The  peculiar  sin  of  Sodom.  The  vilest  form  of  sensuality 
derives  its  name  from  this  wicked  citv.  There  are  sins  of  the  flesh  so  heinous 
that  they  degrade  men  bel  nv  the  level  of  the  brute.  3.  Ihe  oppression  of  the 
people  qf  God.  (Ex.  iii.  7.)  God  regards  this  sin  as  specially  directed  against 
Himsel£  To  f  1  in  duty,  or  to  go  wrong,  are  sins  against  God  ;  but  to  afflict 
His  ueople  is  directly  to  affront  ^e  Majesty  of  God.  The  same  principle  is  to 
be  ooserved  in  the  case  of  those  who,  by  the  calamities  of  human  life,  are  in  an 
e^)ecial  manner  thrown  upon  the  care  and  kindness  of  God.  The  oppression  of 
widows  and  orphans  is  regarded  in  Scripture  as  a  crime  which  calls  for  immediate 
judgment,  the  very  tenderness  of  God  urging  Him  to  inflict  it.  4.  Withholding 
the  hire  oj  the  labourer.  (James  v.  4.)  Sins  committed  against  society  differ 
much  in  their  consequences  to  individual  men.  The  labourer  who  works  for 
day  wages  suffers  a  grievous  wrong  when  these  are  withheld.  To  rob  him  of 
the  means  by  which  he  lives  lies  very  near  to  crimes  directed  against  his  life. 
The  judgments  of  God,  sooner  or  later,  overtake  nations  who  have  a  bad 
eminence  in  such  sins  as  these. 

n.  They  are  manifestly  righteous.  The  judgments  of  God  upon  sinful 
communities  of  men  are  so  conducted  that  the  justice  of  them  may  appear. 
1.  They  proceed  slowly.  The  feet  of  vengeance  travel  with  slow  and  measured 
steps.  Tliough  the  punishment  may  be  just  in  itself,  and  the  sinful  deserve  no 
more  time,  yet  it  is  delayed  in  order  that  G«>d's  ways  with  men  rai;;ht  appear  to 
be  right.     When  we  intend  acts  of  love  and  kindness,  there  is  a  propriety  in 
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our  baste  to  do  them.  But  in  acts  of  punishment — of  righteous  judgment — all 
haste  is  unseemly.  Mercy  will  rejoice  over  judgment  as  long  as  it  possibly  can.  God 
is  slow  to  punish.  Judgment  is  His  strange  work.  He  endures  even  the  vessels 
of  wrath  with  much  b)ng-8ufferinff.  Men  have  time  to  see  that  the  signal 
examples  of  Divine  retribution  which  history  furnishes  are  just  and  right. 
2.  They  are  ouly  ii\flicted  when  the  reasons  qf  them  have  been  made  emdent 
God  is  represented  as  making  careful  inquiry.  (Verse  21.)  Such  language  is 
evidently  accommodated  to  our  human  weakness,  but  the  intent  of  it  is  to 
impress  the  thought  upon  our  minds,  that  God  will  not  visit  iniquity  until  it  is 
fully  proven.  3.  They  are  self  vindicating.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  repre- 
sented as  crying  to  God  for  vengeance.  (Verse  20.)  There  are  some  sins  which 
more  than  others  loudly  call  to  Heaven  for  punishment.  Their  just  recompense 
thus  approves  itself  to  the  conscience  of  humanity. 


8UQQESTJVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  20.  God  regards  the  sins  of 
nations  as  such,  and  bears  with  them 
until  they  cry  out  for  vengeance. 
They  put  a  strain  upon  the  Divine 
endurance  until  they  become  **  very 
grievous,"  and  sparing  mercy  can  hold 
out  no  longer. 

The  sins  which  destroy  nations  are 
those  which  strike  at  the  very  founda- 
tions of  social  order,  purity,  and  safety 
— lawlessness,  corruption  in  family  life, 
general  insecurity  amidst  the  wreck  of 
just  institutions.  Such  sins  are  among 
those  which  "are  open  beforehand, 
going  before  to  judgment." 

History  reads  us  this  awfiil  lesson, 
that  the  fall  of  great  nations  has  been 
brought  about  by  their  own  corruptions. 

Every  sin  makes  a  moral  demand  for 
punishment,  and  has  a  voice  of  crimi- 
nation against  the  sinner.  Sins,  how- 
ever, are  more  especially  said  to  cry 
when  they  are  peculiarly  heinous, 
flagrant,  aggravated,  and  calculated  to 
provoke  the  wrath  of  God  ;  and  such 
were  now  the  sins  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  which  two  cities  are  doubt- 
less mentioned  for  their  pre-eminence 
in  crime,  though  it  is  clear  from  Deut. 
xxix.  22-24  that  several  other  cities  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  were  involved 
in  the  same  destruction. — (Bush.) 

Because  their  sin  is  very  grievous. 
Or,  very  heavy  ;  such  as  the  very 
ground  groans  under ;  the  axle-tree 
of  the  earth  is  ready  to  break  under 
it.  Sin  is  a  burden  to  God.  (Amos 
ii.  13.)  It  was  so  to  Christ ;  He  fell 
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to  the  ground  when  He  was  in  His 
agony.  It  was  so  to  the  angels  who 
sank  into  hell  under  it.  It  was  so  to 
Korah  and  his  company — the  earth 
could  not  bear  them.  It  was  so  to  the 
Sodomites — they  were  so  clogged  with 
this  superfluity  of  naughtiness,  as  St. 
James  calleth  it  (chap.  i.  21),  that  God 
came  from  heaven  to  give  their  land  a 
vomit. — (Irapp.J 

"Because  the  cry  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  is  great,  and  because  their 
sin  is  very  grievoua"  The  ways  of 
God  are  not  governed  by  caprice—the 
result  of  mere  will.  They  approve 
themselves  to  the  reason  of  mankind. 

Verse  21.  Every  great  judgment 
upon  wicked  nations  is  a  special  visita- 
tion of  God. 

There  is  a  certain  measure  of  sins — 
a  capacity  of  iniquity — which  wicked 
nations  must  fill  before  God's  great 
judgments  come  upon  them. 

God  is  represented  as  a  just  judge 
who  has  no  prepossessions  in  regard  to 
the  case,  but  is  determined  to  make  an 
exact  and  careful  scrutiny. 

The  sins  of  nations  require  time  to 
develop  into  a  full-grown  body,  but 
it  is  a  Dody  prepared  for  death  (James 
i.  15). 

These  verses  (20,  21),  probably,  are 
to  be  taken  as  retrospective ;  as  being 
a  parenthetical  explanation  of  the 
whole  scene,  which  might  have  been 
given  at  the  outset,  but  is  now  in- 
cidentally thrown  in :  '*  The  liord  had 
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Baid,  I  will  go  down  now  and  see" — 
speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  to 
mark  the  perfect  equity  of  His  pro- 
cedure, as  not  condemning  hastily,  or 
witliout  inquiry.^  This  had  been  His 
))nrpose  in  coming  down  to  earth  at 
all  on  this  occasion.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  purpose,  He  had  visited 
Abraliam.  And  now,  sending  on  to 
Sodom  the  angels  wlio  accompanied 
Him,  and  who  v^ere  appointed  to  save 
Lot,  He  Himself  remains  behind. — 
{Candlisk) 

Gk)d  keeps  open  the  door  of  repen- 
tance to  the  very  last,  so  that  the 
worst  of  characters  may  have  no  cause 
to  complain  of  injustice. 

Descent  here  is,  of  course,  but 
figuratively  ascribed  to  God.  There 
could  be  no  change  of  place  with  Him 
who  is  everywhere  present;  nor  can 
examination  be  necessary  to  the  eye  of 
Omniscience.  The  language  merely 
represents  God  as  employing  those 
means  of  investigation  which  are 
necessary  to  man  to  declare  that  all 
the  acts  of  His  vengeance  are  in 
perfect  conformity  to  justice,  and  that 
He  never  punishes  without  the  clearest 
reason.  And  surely,  if  anything  can 
show  unwillingness  to  punish,  or  a 
desire  to  see  everything  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  or  an  anxiety  like 
that  of  a  tender  parent  to  cleave  to 
the  last  hope  that  his  child  is  not 
irrecoverably  lost,  we  have  it  in  these 
words.  It  is  si)eaking  of  God,  indeed, 
according  to  the  manner  of  men,  but 
it  implies  that  He  would  look  into  the 
whole  case;  that  He  would  be  slow 
before  He  came  to  the  resolution  to 
inflict  vengeance  to  the  uttermost; 


that  He  would  institute  a  careful 
inquiry,  to  see  whether  what  He 
knew  to  be  bad  was  incurably  bad. 
In  a  word,  it  implies  that  if  there 
was  any  possibility,  consistently  with 
justice,  of  sparing  that  devoted  city. 
He  stood  ready,  in  heart*  and  mind, 
to  do  it.  If  we  rightly  apprehend 
the  drift  of  the  whole  narrative, 
verses  20,  21  are  inserted  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  in  order  to  acquaint  the 
reader  with  tlie  main  design  for  which 
the  Lord,  with  His  two  accompanjring 
angels,  had  descended  and  made  this 
visit  to  Abraham.  On  any  other 
interpretation  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand the  propriety  of  the  expression, 
verse  21,  "  I  will  go  down,"  when  He 
had  actually  "come  down"  already. — 
(Busk) 

God  s  actions,  both  of  mercy  and 

t'udgment,  are  proofs  of  His  complete 
knowledge  of  men.  It  is  not  a  blind 
or  irresponsible,  but  an  all-seeing  and 
rational  Power  that  governs  the  world 
of  nature  and  of  man. 

Verse  22.  Angels  are  God's  ministers 
for  mercy  and  for  judgment  'ITiey  are 
sent  forth  to  deliver  the  righteous,  and 
to  visit  judgment  upon  the  wicked. 

Abraham  stood  yet  before  the  Lord, 
And  without  such  to  stand  and  pray, 
the  world  could  not  stand  :  they  bear 
up  the  pillars  of  it.  Oh,  the  price 
with  God,  and  profit  to  men,  of  praying 
persons  1  God  will  yield  something  to 
such  when  most  of  all  enraged  or 
resolved  (Matt.  xxiv.  20).  Lot  was 
saved  for  Abraham's  sake  when  all 
the  rest  perished. — (Trapp.) 


MAIN  HOMlLETICa  OF  THE  PARAORAPB.^Vene$  SM8. 

Interoessort  Prater. 

When  the  angels  had  departed  to  go  towards  Sodom,  Abraham  was  left 
standing  before  God  (verse  22).  He  remained  to  pour  forth  his  soul  in  prayer 
for  that  wicked  city  whose  ciy  had  brougiit  ihe  Lord  down  from  heaven  to  visit 
it  in  jndgment.  it  would  have  been  an  example  of  confidence  and  courage  had 
he  ventured  to  plead  for  himself,  or  for  his  house ;  but  to  plead  where  he  had 
no  personal  interest  at  stake,  and  where  he  iiad  no  title  to  interfere — to  attempt 
to  stay  the  uplifted  arm  of  vengeance,  this  was  surely  to  take  an  extraordinary 
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liberty,  to  use  the  privileges  of  friendship  to  the  utmost.  Abraham  will  speak 
out  all  that  is  in  his  soul  to  God,  though  he  pleads  in  a  desperate  cause.  Such 
is  the  fearlessness  of  true  faith,  which  is  not  dismayed  even  where  the  aspect  is 
darkest.  This  prayer  of  Abraham  is  the  first  lou^  prayer  recorded  iu  Scripture, 
and  the  first  example  of  intercessory  prayer.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  human 
intercession  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible. 

I.  The  right  to  utter  it  presupposes  a  life  of  godliness.  It  was  a  bold 
stand  which  Abraham  took  when  he  appeared  to  be  more  merciful  than  Go<l 
Himself,  and  attempted  to  arrest  a  judgment  which  was  so  well  deserved.  This 
confidence  of  faitli,  which  speaks  out  even  in  the  face  of  all  that  is  discouraging, 
tells  of  long  friendship  witli  God.  The  power  to  prevail  much  in  prayer  for 
others  is  only  the  slow  growth  of  time.  We  cannot  ask  great  favours  from  God 
unless  we  have  made  sure  of  our  ground  by  long  trial  of  His  goodness  in  the 
past.  Thus  our  hope  in  His  mercy  to  do  great  things  is  born  of  experience. 
When  we  have  known  God  long  enough  there  are  mo  favours  too  large  for  us  to 
ask.  We  attain  to  a  faith  wliich  even  seems  to  be  shameless  in  its  extravagant 
requests.  Abraham  was  urged  to  this  boldness  by  long  acquaintance  with  God, 
\\\\o  had  communicated  to  him  the  secrets  of  His  goodness,  and  now  of  His 
jud^ents.  He  will  take  the  liberty  of  fully  unburdening  his  soul  to  the  God 
of  his  life,  speaking  out  fearlessly  his  longing  desires,  undeterred  by  any  reasons 
why  he  should  not  do  so.  This  is  the  privilege  of  a  matured  piety,  to  utter  our 
whole  desires  to  God,  to  fully  relieve  our  souls,  to  venture  the  largest  hopes  iu 
his  mercy.  The  unselfish  character  qf  intercessory  prayer  tells  us,  also,  that  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  spiritual  life  has  been  reached.  When  a  man  first  bdieves 
in  God  he  thinks  mostly  of  himself — of  the  salvation  of  his  own  souL  But 
when  he  has  known  God  long,  his  heart  enlarges,  and  he  is  concerned  for  the 
spiritual  interests  of  others,  for  the  welfare  of  God's  kingdom.  Thus  the  positiou 
which  Abraham  took  up  as  an  intercessor  was  the  result,  not  of  a  single  pious 
impulse,  but  rather  of  a  whole  life  of  godliness. 

IL  It  is  supported  by  the  thought  of  the  Divine  justice.  It  was  justice 
that  the  wicked  should  be  visited  with  punishment — that  the  penalties  of  sin 
should  be  allowed  to  take  their  natural  course  and  fall  upon  those  who  commit 
it.  But  the  justice  which  Abraham  regards  was  that  which  would  "not  confound 
the  distinctions  between  moral  good  and  evil  by  involving  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  in  one  common  doom.  (Verse  23.)  He  believes  that  there  is  an  eternal 
righteousness  behind  all  God's  ways  which  will  ultimately  appear  and  manifest 
iiself.  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? "  (Verse  25.)  We  can 
intercede  for  others  with  the  confident  assurance  that,  however  God  may  deal 
with  them,  yet  in  the  end  His  ways  shall  be  seen  to  be  just  and  ecjual.  When 
all  human  affairs  are  summed  up,  and  the  portions  of  all  men  assigned,  God's 
righteousness  shall  be  seen  in  a  clear  light.  There  is  a  seeming  confusion 
between  good  and  evil  in  this  world:  the  ways  of  Providence  in  their  distribution 
are  perplexing ;  still  our  heart  finds  refuge  in  the  sure  belief  that  God  will  do 
what  snail  be  seen,  in  the  end,  to  be  right.  The  end  to  which  all  things  are 
working  is  right  and  good.  It  is  our  deep  belief  in  this  ultimate  fact  that  con- 
soles us  amidst  all  the  apparent  discrepancies  of  Providence.  The  thought  of  a 
sure  righteousness  yet  to  be  revealed  gives  us  confidence  in  prayer  for  others. 
We  know  that  the  righteous  cannot  suffer  any  real  harm. 

III.  It  is  marked  by  the  spirit  of  boldness.  Abraham's  faith  was  such  as 
could  be  daunted  by  no  difficulties,  and  was  not  afraid  to  ask  great  favours.  It 
was  a  faith  which  could  make  large  ventures.  He  pleads  for  the  doomed  city 
with  a  remarkable  boldness  of  faith.  He  begins  with  the  supposition  that  fiftj 
righ^ous  might  be  found  in  the  city,  for  whose  sake  all  the  guilty  inhabi- 
tants might  be  spared.  Then  he  reduces  that  number,  in  successive  appeals, 
until  he  has  brought  it  down  to  ten.  Prudence  forbids  him  to  urge  his  prayer 
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further,  and  he  is  content  to  leave  the  result  with  God.  1.  This  boldness  was 
based  upon  the  conviction  that  God  would  stay  judgment  upon  wicked  communi- 
ties for  the  sake  of  the  righteous  few  among  them.  Upon  each  successive  petition 
for  the  guilty  i)eople,  Qod  concedes  to  Abraliam  the  principle  that  He  is  ready, 
in  His  temporal  judgments,  to  spare  the  wicked  for  the  sake  of  the  righteoas. 
Abraham  knew  that  the  righteous  were  the  salt  of  the  earth.  From  what  we 
know  of  the  character  of  God,  we  are  safe  in  supposing  that  He  sets  a  hi^h  value 
upon  righteousness,  and  will  do  much  for  the  sake  of  those  in  whom  it  is  mani- 
fested. He  will  favour  the  good,  even  thongii  He  should  have  to  withhold  His 
hand  from  inflicting  deserved  judgment  The  thought  that  God,  in  the  end, 
will  do  right,  and  will  not  allow  goodness  to  remain  under  any  disadvantage, 
gives  us  a  warrant  for  all  such  intercessory  prayers.  2.  This  boldness  was  based 
upon  a  sense  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  Abraham  nses  the  language  of  a  free- 
bom  son  with  his  Heavenly  Father.  Without  a  sense  of  this  fiUal  relationship 
with  God  no  man  could  presume  so  much.  Were  God  only  a  king.  His  subjects 
would  be  under  the  obligation  to  render  unquestioning  obedience.  They  would 
have  the  right  of  petition,  but  could  only  employ  it  in  servile  fear,  or  with  a 
cold  reverence.  Everything  like  aHectionate  and  confident  pleading  would  be 
impossible.  But  Abraham  feels  that  he  is  a  son  at  home  with  his  Father,  and 
can  say  all  that  is  in  his  heart.  Without  this  feeling  of  sonship  there  cannot  be 
this  confidence  of  love  in  pleading  with  Gk)d.  God  has  a  Son  who  can  approach 
Him  intimately  and  with  all-prevailing  power,  and  He  has  now  the  same  privi- 
leges for  all  His  brethren.  Tne  prayer  of  the  righteous  is  an  appeal  to  a  Father's 
heart.  3.  This  boldness  is  tempered  by  humiliti/,  Abraham  speaks  as  one  who 
can  hardly  realise  his  right  to  speak  at  all.  (Verse  27.)  He  remembers  what 
he  is  in  the  sight  of  his  Creator.  He  does  not  forget  what  is  due  to  the  great- 
ness and  majesty  of  God.  Uur  high  privilege  does  not  destroy  the  reasons  for 
awe  and  reverence. 

IV.  We  must  recognise  the  fact  that  it  has  proper  limits.  Abraham  com- 
menced his  prayer  by  pleading  for  fifty  righteous  wiio  might  possibly  be  found 
in  the  city.  He  still  continues  to  plead,  until  he  has  reduced  the  number  to 
ten,  and  still  has  a  favourable  response.  Why  should  he  not  continue  to  urge 
his  prayer,  and  make  bold  enough  to  ask  God  to  spare  the  guilty  people  for  the 
sake  of  five  righteous.  But  he  is  satisfied  with  the  tokens  of  God's  favour 
already  granted.  He  feels  that  Sodom  will  be  spared  unless  that  exercise  of  the 
Divine  clemency  should  be  a  moral  impossibility.  He  will  not  press  God  to  a 
denial  bv  using  the  liberty  of  petition  to  the  utmost  He  is  now  wilHng  to  leave 
the  result  with  God.  Thus  even  our  benevolent  feelings  must  not  cany  us  so 
far  as  to  violate  the  proprieties  of  our  relations  with  God.  There  is  a  proper 
limit  to  intercessory  prayer.  1.  The  moral  limits  of  the  Divine  clemency.  The 
long-suffering  and  forbearance  of  God  may  be  tempted  too  far.  2.  By  a  sense 
0/  what  is  due  to  the  Divine  honour.  The  dignity  of  God's  character  and  govern- 
ment must  be  upheld.  3.  By  our  recognition  of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  God 
rules  all  things  supremely  by  a  righteous  will.  We  must  not  attempt  to  dictate 
ultimate  courses  to  Him,  but  learn  to  trust  His  righteousness.  It  is  not  given 
to  us  to  adjust  the  exact  proportions  of  justice  and  mercy  in  God's  dealings  with 
mankind.  To  attempt  this  would  be  presumption.  4.  By  the  confidence  which 
we  ought  to  have  in  the  Divine  character.  Abraham  felt  that  he  had  no  need 
to  go  further.  He  had  seen  enough  already  of  God's  favour  and  willingness  to 
save.  Therefore  he  might  hope  and  trust  for  the  future.  We  have  sufficient 
experience  of  God's  goodness  in  the  past  to  teach  us  that  we  should  leave  all 
results  with  Him.  As  the  children  of  God  we  are  allowed  an  affectionate  liberty 
in  prayer  ;  but  tliough  our  Heavenly  Father  yields  us  the  privileges  of  sons,  yet 
as  Lord  of  all  He  retains  a  majesty.  Though  encouraged  by  His  love  we  must 
ever  remember  what  is  due  to  His  greatuess. 
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SUGGEST  J  VJB  COMMENTS  ON  THB  YBR8E8. 


Verse  23.  Prayer  implies:  1.  Drawing 
near  unto  God.  (Heb.  x,  22,  James 
iv.  8.)  2.  A  holy  fervency  of  soul,  tliat 
feelinir  which  arises  from  the  thouj^ht 
that  God  is  near.  3.  Importunity. 
While  we  have  an  audience  with  God, 
and  the  time  is  favourable,  we  must  not 
allow  the  opportunity  to  slip,  but  urge 
our  request  until  we  prevail.  4.  Strong 
desires  which  impel  us  to  utter  them 
before  God.     Abraham  spoke  to  God. 

It  is  the  privilege  only  of  those  who 
have  a  kno\vle«lge  of  God's  ways  to  draw 
nigh  unto  Him.  **  The  hypocrite  shalt 
not  come  before  Him  "  (Job.  xiii.  16.) 

Prayer  should  not  be  a  mere  wish, 
but  should  be  urged  upon  a  reasonable 
ground.  God  graciousl^^  allows  men  to 
reason  with  Hiui  concerning  His  judg- 
ments.    (Jer.  xii.  1.) 

The  question  here  proposed  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  implying  any  settled 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  Abraham  whether 
the  righteous  might  not  be  in  danger 
of  being  destroyed  with  the  wicked. 
His  previous  knowledge  of  the  true 
attributes  of  Jehovah  would  have  pre- 
cluded any  apprehension  on  this  score; 
and  yet  there  might  have  been  a  momen- 
tary inward  misgiving  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  prompt  the  humble  and  reve- 
rential inquiry  of  the  text.  As  a  general 
principle,  we  run  no  hazard  in  main- 
taining that  in  the  distribution  of 
rewards  and  punishments  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  will  do  right.  At  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  (questioned  that 
in  those  judgments  which  befall  com- 
munities in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's 
providence  the  good  and  the  bad  are 
often  alike  involved.  Thus  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  earthquake,  fire,  etc.,  fall 
upon  the  righteous  as  well  as  the  wicked. 
In  such  cases  we  are  to  look  forward  to 
the  retributions  of  another  world  for  a 
complete  vindication  of  the  ways  of 
Providence.  But  we  may  suppose  that 
Abraham  here  speaks  rather  of  such 
miraculous  and  extraordinary  judg- 
ments as  are  immediately  inflicted  by 
the  hand  of  God  for  the  punishment  of 
some  crying  sins,  and  as  a  warning  to 
a  heedless  world  to  avoid  the  like  pro- 
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vocations.  Such  was  the  awful  visita- 
tion which  God  now  intended  to  bring 
upon  Sodom,  and  to  which  Abraham 
refers.  In  this  case  it  might  reasonably 
be  expected  from  the  Justice  of  God 
that  He  would  put  a  difference  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  Similar 
to  this  was  the  prayer  of  Moses  and 
Aaron.  (Num.  xvi.  19-22.)  And  on 
this  occasion  an  exemption  was  granted 
to  all  such  as  would  avail  themselves  of 
it.  (Ver.  26.)  Compare  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
17  ;  Psalms  xi.  ^-7.— (Bush,) 

Saints  may  be  charitable  to  sinners 
whom  Qod  threatens  with  His  judg- 
ments. 

ITie  righteous,  after  all,  whatever 
may  come  upon  the  wicked,  and 
however  they  may  suffer  along  with 
them  for  a  season,  are  safe  in  the  end. 
It  is  not  for  their  sakes  chiefly,  that 
delay  of  the  threatened  doom,  and  a 
lengthened  season  of  forbearance,  are 
chiefly  to  be  sought.  At  any  rate, 
Abraham's  petition  goes  far  beyond 
the  mere  exemption  of  the  righteous 
from  temporary  suffering  and  trial 
^rhis  might  have  been  accomplished 
in  another  way  than  that  which  he 
points  out — as  ultimately  it  was  accom- 
plished by  the  deliverance  of  Lot. 
Such  a  manner,  however,  of  saving  the 
righteous  from  the  evil  to  come,  does 
not  occur  to  Abraham.  Not  even 
when,  in  the  progress  of  his  singular 
expostulation,  he  assumes,  at  every 
stage,  a  more  desperate  case — not  even 
then  does  this  enter  into  his  mind  as  a 
last  resource — ^a  final  alternative.  He 
does  not  so  much  as  put  it  forward  aa 
a  forlorn  hope.  To  the  last,  he  is  bent 
upon  the  intercepting  of  the  judg- 
ment altogether — the  sparing  of  the 
guilty  thousands,  in  consideration  of 
the  ten  righteous  men  who  may  be 
found  among  them. — (Candlish,) 

Verse  24  God's  own  servants,  even, 
cannot  reckon  up  the  righteous  and 
mark  them  definitely.  Prayer  cannot 
always  be  urged  upon  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  facts  as  to  the  objects  of  it, 
but  must  be  uttered  in  the  spirit  of  a 
broad  charity. 
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In  the  miilst  of  the  worst  appear- 
nnces,  it  is  Siite  to  iiidulge  a  liope  that 
some  trutii  aud  righteousuess  may  be 
found. 

lie  who  observes  the  world  of  man- 
kind must  see  the  tremendous  power 
of  evil  ;  but  lie  is  happy  if  this  does 
not  lead  him  to  lose  faith  in  the  great 
jiower  of  goodness. 

It  is  possible  that  righteousness  may 
thrive,  eveu  under  the  greatest  dis- 
advanta<;es. 

Charity  presumes  the  best,  hopes 
the  best.  The  disciples  could  not 
imagine  that  Judas  was  so  very  a 
traitor:  each  one  suspects  himself 
sooner  than  him.  Aud  when  our 
Saviour  said,  "Wliat  thou  doest,  do 
quickly/'  they  th(»ught  He  had  meant 
of  making  provision,  or  giving  some- 
thing to  the  poor  (St.  John  xiiL  27-29). 
—Trapp. 

Abraham  has  got  hold  of  that  grand 
princinle  of  the  moral  administration 
of  Goa  as  applicable  to  this  fallen,  but 
not  irrecoverably  fallen  world,  that 
the  righteous  "are  the  salt  of  the 
earth '  — that "  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  like  to  a  little  leaven  which  a  woman 
hid  in  a  bushel  of  meal  till  the  whole 
was  leavened " — "  that  it  is  like  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  grows  till 
it  becomes  the  greatest  of  trees."  He 
has  learned  the  lesson  which  the 
parable  of  the  tares  was  intended  to 
teach.  So  long  as  God  may  have  a 
single  stalk  of  wheat  in  the  field,  which 
might  be  lost  and  confounded  among 
the  tares  in  their  premature  destruc- 
tion— BO  long  as  He  may  have  a  single 
little  one  not  yet  gathered  unto  Him- 
self from  among  the  crowd  of  the 
ungodly — so  long  as  the  mass  is  not  so 
hopelessly  corrupt  and  putrid  but  that 
the  savour  of  one  man's  holy  zeal  aud 
love  may  yet  keep  some  portion  of  it 
from  decay — so  long  God  will  spare 
the  most  abandoned  city,  and  will  not 
sweep  the  earth  with  His  besom  of 
destruction. — (  CandlisA,) 

Veree  25.  In  the  great  moral  per- 
plexities of  Providence  it  is  right  for  us 
to  fall  back  upon  those  qualities  in  God 
which  are  His  very  nature  and  essence. 


We  may  be  sure  that  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  God  will  do  nothing 
that  will  confound  the  distinctions  of 
moral  good  and  evil  The  righteous, 
in  the  long  run,  shall  not  lie  under 
any  disadvantage,  and  the  wicked 
shall  not  go  unpunished. 

It  is  our  greatest  consolation,  amidst 
all  perplexities  in  the  ways  of  God, 
that  right  will  be  done  at  hist  to  all 
interest-i  and  to  all  persons.  There  will 
be  a  final  adjustment  of  all  discrepan- 
cies, so  that  all  who  are  just  and  true 
shall  be  satisfied. 

Verse  26.  ^  God  concedes  to  Abra- 
ham the  principle  of  his  petition — 
grants  the  prayer  on  the  grounds  on 
which  it  was  presented,  even  to  the 
full  measure  of  the  desire  of  His 
servant 

God's  encouragements  to  our  prayers 
lead  us  to  ask  for  more. 

God  is  willing  to  spare  the  worst 
communities  for  the  sake  of  the  few 
righteous  therein.  1.  This  truth  is 
humiliating  to  the  enemies  of  religion. 
They  may  think  themselves  secure  and 
happy  while  they  have  outward  pros- 
perity, when  the  real  truth  is  that  they 
nave  been  spared  beyond  their  time 
and  the  good  things  of  Providence  con- 
tinued to  them,  only  because  of  the  lew 
righteous  among  them,  whom  they  des- 
pise. This  thought  must  be  humiliating 
when  it  is  brought  home  to  them,  as  it 
must  be.  2.  This  truth  is  encouraging 
to  the  friends  of  religion.  They  have 
the  pleasing  reflection  that  the  power 
and  advantage  of  their  righteousness 
extends  beyond  themselves,  and  miti- 
gates the  evils  of  the  world.  3.  This 
truth  furnishes  an  important  lesson  to 
civil  governments.  Let  them  have 
respect  to  those  who  live  soberly,  ri^h- 
teouslv,  and  godly  in  the  world.  Let 
them  beware  of  persecuting  the  people 
of  God.  All  nations  who  have  done  so 
have  come  to  nought.  History  shows 
that  God  is  on  the  side  of  righteousness. 

How  many  can  say,  on  behalf  of  a 
wicked  nation.  Except  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  had  left  us  a  remnant  of  ri<,'hteous 
men,  we  might  long  ago  have  been  as 
Sodom,  and  made  like  unto  Gomorrah  I 
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The  influence  of  rigliteousness  to 
stay  the  consequences  of  siu  upon  a 
guilty  world  is  one  reason  why  the  good 
are  not  taken  from  this  scene  of  trial 
when  their  title  to  heaven  is  clear. 

Verse  27.  They  who  stand  nearest 
to  God  are  the  most  humble.  The 
angels  wliich  tlie  prophet  saw  in  the 
Temple  covered  their  faces  with  two 
wings.     (Isa.  vi.  2.) 

liie  boldness  of  prayer  must  ever  be 
tempered  with  humility.  We  must 
remember  where  we  are, on  what  ground 
we  stand,  and  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 

The  very  liberty  of  an  audience  with 
God  in  prayer  is  a  matter  for  wondering 
gratituae. 

The  origin  and  destiny  of  our  material 
frame  is  a  thought  that  should  make 
us  humble,  but  still  one  which  should 
not  overcome  us  altogether.  Ihat,  too, 
is  the  work  of  God,  and  He  has  respect 
unto  it.  He  will  not  forsake  the  work 
of  His  own  hands. 

Verses  28  and  29.  He  will  name 
five  less  than  the  requisite  number ; 
fearing  that  possibly  the  salvation 
might  fail  by  the  number  falling  short 
of  fifty.  How  he  puts  the  plea  I  For 
lack  of  five!  Not  naming  forty-five, 
but  making  it  as  though  when  God  had 
conceded  so  much,  that  now  to  refuse 
for  lack  of  five,  would  be  quite  in- 
conceivable. The  answer  is  equally 
favourable. — {Jacobus.) 

Gracious  answers  to  our  prayers  en- 
courage us  to  ask  for  more. 

Verse  30.  He  takes  a  bolder  step, 
reducing  the  number  by  ten  instead  of 
by  five.  He  enlarges  his  petition,  and 
yet  he  proceeds  with  a  wholesome  fear. 
The  greater  the  privilege  to  which  we 
are  admitted  the  more  ^ould  we  learn 
to  rejoice  with  trembling. 

Even    the    boldness    permitted    in 

f)rayer  should  be  tempered  by  a  fear 
est  we  should  incur  God's  anger  for 
our  rash  and  inconsiderate  demands. 

It  is  a  noble  ^eal  by  which  Abraham 
runs  the  risk  of  offending  God  for  the 
sake  of  others.  This  is  like  St.  Paul's 
wish  that  he  might  be  ''anathema" 
for  the  sake  of  his  brethren. 
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Verse  31.  In  the  greatest  encourage- 
ments to  prayer,  the  thought  who  we 
are,  and  who  God  is^  should  ever  be 
present  with  ua 

Verse  32.  He  makes  another  and 
final  advance  in  his  plea.  It  is  now 
for  ten*s  sake.  And  he  receives  the 
same  prompt  and  favouring  response. 
Why  should  not  the  successful  pleader 
— ^tne  firiend  of  God,  who  had  not  yet 
been  at  all  denied — ^  on  and  still 
further  plead  for  five  8  sake  ?  He  is 
satisfied  to  rest  his  petition  there.  He 
is  satisfied  with  this  exhibition  of  the 
Divine  favour,  and  is  willing  to  trust 
the  result  with  God,  who  has  clearly 
shown  His  willingness  to  save,  so  that 
now  he  cannot  doubt  that  Sodom  will  be 
spared  if  it  be  possible.  Peradventure, 
also,  the  case  may  be  such  as  to  forbid 
the  Divine  clemency  to  go  further  (Es. 
xiv.  14 ;  Jer.  xv.  1).  He  will  not 
press  God  to  a  denial,  nor  limit  His 
sovereignty,  nor  press  Him  thus  to  the 
smallest  figure.  Here  he  can  rest  the 
cause  and  trust.  ''This  seemingly 
commercial  kind  of  entreaty/'  says 
Delitzsch,    "  is    the    essence  of  true 

!>rayer.  It  is  the  shamelessness  of 
iaith  which  bridges  over  the  infinite 
distance  of  the  creature  firom  the 
Creator,  and  appeals  with  importunity 
to  the  heart  ot  God,  not  ceasing  till 
the  point  is  gained."  Yet  we  may  go 
beyond  all  proper  bound  to  require  a 
positive  limitation  of  God's  freedom, 
or  to  demand  that  He  commit  Himself 
to  the  smallest  possible  figure  in  ^ch 
cases,  as  if  we  could  not  rest  the  issue 
in  His  hands  even  for  the  last  fraction, 
but  must  bind  Him  to  us  else  we 
cannot  rest. — (Jacobus.) 

When  we  have  pleaded  with  God 
for  others,  to  the  furthest  limits  of 
intercession,  though  our  request  may 
not  be  granted  in  the  form  which  we 
desired,  we  still  have  satisfactions. 
1.  ITiat  God's  ways  are  righteous. 
We  may  be  sure  th*it  He  will  do  what 
is  best  and  most  fitted  to  secure  the 
universal  good.  2.  That  our  request 
shall  be  granted,  even  to  our  uUnost 
wish,  if  it  is  within  the  limits  of  moral 
possibility.     3.    That  we  have  dis- 
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charged  our  own  conscience  and  un- 
burdened our  souL  We  have  the 
satisfaction  that  we  have  performed 
a  duty  which  lay  heavy  on  our  hearts. 
4.  That  even  if  we  have  erred  in  our 
too  great  boldness,  we  may  hope  that 
the  promptings  of  a  benevolent  heart 
wiU  be  graciously  forgiven. 

Our  prayers  ultimately  bring  our 
souls  to  the  true  position  of  repose,  in 
which  we  are  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God.  And  there  every  child  of  God 
should  leave  the  whole  matter.  The 
Head  of  our  race  has  herein  left  us  an 
example  and  a  doctrine.  "  Father,  if 
it  be  possible,  let  the  cup  pass.  Never- 
theless, Father,  not  my  will,  but  Thine 
be  done.** 

Verse  33.  We  leave  off  asking 
before  God  leaves  off  granting. 

Sodom  was  not  spareil  in  answer  to 
Abraham's  prajers,  yet  the  principle 
upon  which  he  urged  his  petition  was 
granted.  It  is  comforting  to  know 
that  our  prayer  has  been  presented 
upon  proper  grounds,  and  that  we 
have  done  according  to  truth,  even 
when  the  thing  prayed  for  is  denied. 

God  listens  to  us  when  we  pray  in 
faith,  and  graciously  leans  towards  us ; 
but  still  He  will  take  His  way.  He 
will  go  on  to  work  out  His  vast 
designs. 

God  granted  Abraham's  prayer  so 
far  as  he  ventured  to  extend  it.  "  All 
the  way  from  fifty  to  ten  ? "  He 
answered,  "  Yes;  I  will  spare  for  the 
number  that  you  name."  We  know 
not  what  would  have  been  the  answer 
had  he  gone  further.  He  may  have 
had  some  intimation  that  he  should 
proceed  no  further  (Jer.  vii.  16 ;  xi  14j, 
or  by  the  Covenant  Angel  going  his 
way.  But  (1)  we  have  here  the  highest 
encouragement  for  intercessory  prayer 
— ^to  plead  with  God  for  wicked  men, 
for  communities  and  nations  that  are 


far  gone  in  sin.  Guilty  cities  and 
nations  have  been  spared  on  account 
of  God's  people  (Matt.  v.  13  ;  xxiv.  22). 
Abraham  received  no  denial.  So  far 
as  we  can  see,  it  was  he  who  left  off, 
and  not  God.  Yet  (2)  we  are  to  rest 
humbly  and  trustfully  upon  God's  good 
pleasure  after  all  our  prayer.  It  would 
seem  that  there  were  not  even  so  many 
as  ten  righteous  in  Sodom.  And  yet 
God  went  even  further  than  His 
promise,  and  saved  Lot's  family,  which 
contained,  doubtless,  all  the  righteous 
who  were  there.  Thus  He  granted 
Abraham's  prayer.  He  would  not  de- 
stroy the  righteous  with  the  wicked. 
(3)  God  loves  to  be  pleaded  with 
and  importuned  in  prayer.  (4)  The 
righteous  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
The  world  is  preserved  in  being  for 
the  Church's  sake.  The  history  of  the 
world  is  the  history  of  redemption. 
(5)  We  have  still  higher  encourage- 
ment to  pray  and  plead  for  tlie  Onb 
KiGiTEOUs'  sake — ^JESua  Six  times 
he,  Abraham,  urged  his  prayer,  with  a 
steady  advance,  and  each  time  made 
God's  gracious  answer  the  encourage- 
ment to  ask  yet  more.  And  there  ne 
rested  in  a  serene.  Sabbatic  confidence 
in  God,  that  He  would  do  all  things 
right  and  well.  "Not  my  will,  but 
Thine  be  done."  (6)  What  a  blessing 
to  have  the  prayers  of  a  saint  for  us. — 
(Jacobus.) 

It  is  well  that  this  renowned  ex- 
ample of  faith  should  also  be  equally 
remarkable  for  his  power  in  ii^bercessory 
prayer.  His  was  not  that  narrow 
p  ety  by  which  a  man  only  seeks  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul,  and  cares 
little  for  aught  else  so  long  as  he  him- 
self is  safe.  But  it  was  that  devotion 
to  the  good  of  others,  that  broad 
charity  which  every  soul  must  have 
who  has  tasted  of  the  lovingkifidness 
of  God, 
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Cbitioal  Notes.— ^  And  there  eame  two  angels  to  Bodom  at  eyen.1  lleb.  And  ^ere  eam€ 
two  of  the  angels.  The  third  remained  with  Abraham,  being  held  by  him  in  his  pleadingrs  for 
Sodom.  (Ch.  xviii  22,  88.)  SeU  in  the  gate.  The  uanal  place  for  public  gatherin:^,  and  for  the 
judfree  to  tit  in  oottrt  (Job  xxyii.  7-12.)  The  Jewish  oommentators  understand  this  phrase  as 
implying  the  exercise  of  the  authority  and  office  of  a  magistrate.  Posjiibly  Jjot  might  have 
occupied  such  a  position.  He  was  an  aged  man,  and  the  elders  of  the  city  used  to  assume  this 
office  withdut  any  formalities.  (See  ver.  9.)  Rose  up  to  meet  them;  and  bowed  himself  with  hit 
face  towards  the  ground.  It  was  the  Oriental  custom  to  rise  up  in  the  presence  of  stiperiore,  and 
to  pay  them  homage  by  bowing  low  with  the  face  towards  tiie  ground.  8.  My  lords.]  "  The 
word  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  Abraham  addressed  God  (ch.  xviii.  3)  in  the  singular,  bat  it 
is  differently  pointed  in  the  Hebrew,  and  evidently  must  be  differently  understood,  as  the 
sentence  is  in  the  second  person  plural,  not  singular,  as  there.  And  accordingly,  while  the 
Masoretio  editors  have  a  note  against  Adonai  there,  ' sacred*  meaning  that  it  is  the  name  of 
God,  here  they  note  the  '|>ro/a>ie,'. meaning  that  it  is  the  name  of  man  only."  fAlford.j 
And  they  said^  Nay;  hui  we  will  abide  in  the  street  all  night.  Heb.  Because  we  will  lodge  in  the 
open  square ;  i.e.,  the  wide  place  in  the  gate.  8.  And  he  preeaed  upon  them  greatly.]  The 
Heb.  word  implies  an  earnestness  of  importunity  amounting  almost  to  violence.  The  same  word 
is  used  in  ver.  9,  "  And  they  pressed  sore  upon  the  man."  A  feast.  Heb.  A  banquet  "  It  was 
a  refre^ment,  whether  called  an  eating  or  a  drinking.  In  Esther  t.  6,  7,  it  is  rendered  a 
banquet  of  wine.  This  was  Lot's  generous  entertainment — the  best  at  his  command,  doubtless." 
(Jacobus.)  Unleavened  bread.  Because  this  kind  oould  be  more  expeditiously  prepared. 
6.  That  we  may  know  them.]  A  well-known  euphemism  for  a  foul  crime  which  derives  its 
name  from  this  infamous  place.  "  From  Levit  xxiL-xrv.  we  learn  that  the  practice  of  the  sin 
here  contemplated  was  among  the  principal  oauses  why  God  exterminated  the  Canaanitish 
nations."  (Alford,)  This  sin  was  also  the  curse  of  heathenism,  even  in  the  best  days  of  Home. 
(Rom.  L  22.)  6.  And  they  called  unto  Lot]  **  That  is,  with  a  lond  voice ;  demanded  Tod- 
feronsly ;  which  was  virtuiJly  proclaiming  their  own  shame.  In  allusion  to  the  drcumstance 
mentioned  in  this  verse,  the  prophet  says  of  Jerusalem,  Isa.  iii.  9 :  '  They  declare  their  sin  as 
Sodonu  they  hide  it  not.'  Compare  the  similar  instance  of  enormous  wickedness  recoi>ded, 
Jud.  xix.  22,  etc."  (Bush, )  6.  And  Lot  went  cat  at  the  door.]  <*  The  original  here,  as  in 
▼er.  11,  employs  two  distinct  words  for  '  door ; '  the  one  signifying  the  aperture,  passage,  or 
doorway,  through  which  ingress  and  egress  were  made  ;  the  other  denoting  the  *  leaf  *  of  the  door, 
hung  npon  hinges,  by  which  the  aperture  was  closed.  The  distinction  is  very  accurately  pre- 
served throughout  the  subsequent  narrative,  ver.  9-11."  (Bush,)  9.  He  will  needs  be  a  Jodge.] 
Beb.  He  will  judge  to  judge,  **  He  continually  acleth  as  judge,"  **  It  is  recorded  of  Lot  in  the 
N.T.  that  he  was  greatly  and  constantly  worried  and  worn  down  by  their  gross  outrages,  and 
probably  he  had  often  rebuked  them."  (2  Pet.  it  7,  8.)  f  Jacobus,)  11.  Blindneai.]  Onk. 
Fatuity  of  sight.  "  Mental  blindness,  in  which  the  eye  sees,  but  does  not  see  the  right  object.'' 
(KeiL)  The  original  word  occurs  only  here  and  in  2  Kings  xvi  18.  "  The  judgment  oonslBted 
not  in  a  total  privation  of  sight,  in  which  case  they  would,  of  course,  have  desisted  from  their 
assault  on  Lot,  and  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  home,  but  in  a  confused  vision,  snch  as  is 
occasioned  by  vertigo  of  the  brain,  in  which  objects  swim  before  the  eyes,  and  mock  eveiy 
attempt  to  approach  or  seize  theuL"  (Bush.)  12,  Son-in-law,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  danglitert.] 
**  llie  mention  of  the  son-in-law  before  the  sons  and  daughters  is  somewhat  surprising.  Lange 
has  proposed  to  read  thus  :  '  Hast  thou  here  any  besides  as  son-in-law  f '  {Le.,  connected  wiUi 
thee  by  marriage),  and  then  follows  the  mention  of  the  members  of  Lot's  own  family.  And  this 
would  certainly  be  a  more  probable  arrangement"  (Alford.)  13.  The  cry  of  Uiem  is  waxen 
great  before  the  fioe  of  the  Lord.]  Heb,  Is  become  great  before  Jehovah.  14.  Spake  unto  hit 
fons-in-law.]  "Some  hold  these  to  have  been  only  betrothed  to  his  two  daughters  before 
mentioned  :  and  so  the  Vulgate  renders  His  sons-in-law,  who  toeit  about  to  receive  his  daughters. 
So  also  Josephus,  and  of  the  modems,  Kalisch,  Keil,  Lange,  Ewald,  eta  On  the  other  hand, 
the  LXX.  keeps  the  past  tense,  and  is  followed  by  Bosenmuller,  Knobel,  and  Delitnoh. 
Certaiidy,  in  ver.  15,  the  *  two  daughters  which  art  here*  seem  to  be  distinguished  from  other 
daughters  who  were  absent  On  the  whole,  the  more  probable  view  seems  that  there  were 
husbands  of  married  daughters  living  in  the  citv,  whereas  his  two  virgin  daughters  lived  with 
their  father  at  home."  (Alford,)  10.  When  the  morning  arose  ]  The  day  dawn ;  for  the  son 
did  not  rise  till  Lot  entered  Zoar  (ver.  28^  ''  The  Heb.  root  signifies  splitting  or  breitking,  the 
streaks  of  light  breaking  up  the  eastern  clouds  ;  and  it  *  arose,*  becausH  the  dawn  advances  from 
the  horizon  upwards."  Thy  two  daughters  which  are  here.  Heb,  **  Which  are  found."  ChaL 
*'  Which  are  found  faithful  with  thee."  Seems  to  imply  that  some  of  Lot's  danghtera  were  no! 
thus  found,  and  therefore  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  city.  In  the  iniquihf  of  ikf.  ctlfi. 
The  Heb.  term  signifies  either  the  iniquity  or  the  piunishm^nt  of  the  iniquity.  1<B.  While  At 
lingered.]  HA.  "  He  delayed  or  distracted  himself."  "  The  original  is  peculiar  and  emphatic 
in  its  import,  leading  ns  to  fear  that  it  was  not  aUogtther  a  compaBsu>nate  sympathy  thail 
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detained  hie  utepe.  Tlie  word  properly  implies  that  '  lie  laffered  himself  to  be  hindered  and 
embanaaeed  with  distracting  oarea.^"  CButJL)  The  Lord  hemg  mereiful  unto  him,  Heb.  <*In 
the  gentle  meroy  of  the  Lord  upon  him."  IT.  The  plain.]  The  oonntry  round  Jordan — the 
same  word  as  that  need  in  oh.  xiiL  10.  The  mountain.  The  mountainous  region  of  Moab,  lying 
several  miles  to  the  east  of  Sodom.  19*  Lest  some  evil  take  me.]  HA.  "  Lest  the  eWl,  or,  this 
evil  "—the  threatened  destruction.  SO.  It  if  a  little  one.Z  Formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Bela"  (€kn.  xir.  2),  now  called  Zoar  from  this  circumAtance.  The  Jems.  Targ.  reads :  *'  It  is 
little,  and  its  sins  are  little."  9S.  Those  oities.l  Besides  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  other  cities 
were  involved  in  this  destruction,  the  cities  of  Admah  aud  Zeboim  (Deut  xxix.  23  ;  Hos.  xi  8), 
and  all  in  the  valley  of  Siddim,  Zoar  alone  being  excepted.  Se.  Pillar  of  salt.]  Jfeb.  "  And 
she  was  a  (statue  or)  column  of  salt'*  This  pillar  is  spoken  of  in  the  Book  uf  Wltdom  as  still 
standing  at  that  time.  (Wisdom  x.  7.)  Josephus,  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  even 
s«)me  modem  travellers  have  asserted  that  it  was  well  known  in  their  days.  **  We  may  observe, 
in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Grove's  article,  '  Lot,'  in  the  Biblical  Dict.^  that  no  details  are  given  us  here 
at  all  furnishing  a  foundation  for  the  legends  and  tales  of  travellers  which  have  been  built  upon 
the  histoiT."  (Afford.)  87.  CaUed  hit  name  Xoab.]  *'From  the  faUier,''  or  "med  of  the 
father,**    sa  Ben-Ammi     **  Son  of  mp  people,** 

MAIN  HOMILBTICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH^Vereee  1-9. 

Thb  Eye  of  Judombht  to  thb  Righteous. 

This  Tisitation  of  God's  yengeance  up<^n  the  wicked  cities  of  the  plain  is 
typical  of  the  Last  Judgment  upon  mankind  ;  and  the  conduct  of  Lot  declares 
to  us  something  of  the  behaviour  of  the  righteous  uuder  the  immediate  shadow 
of  tliat  jud^ent. 

I.  The  nghteous  man  is  found  in  the  way  of  duty.  1.  The  duty  of  his 
calling.  When  the  two  angels  came  to  Sodom  at  even,  Lot  was  found  sitting 
at  the  gate,  which  was  the  place  for  news  and  business.  He  was,  probably,  there 
in  the  capacity  of  a  judge,  (Verse  9.)  He  was  in  the  way  of  his  ordinary  duty 
to  which  rrovidence  had  called  him.  He  was  found  at  his  ^st.  So  it  shall  be 
in  the  end  of  the  world.  Good  men  will  be  found  walking  in  the  humble  ways 
of  duty  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  They  are  not  to  stand  still  gazing  into 
heaven,  and  indilTerent  to  all  things  around  them,  but  to  perform  the  tasks  of 
their  appointed  day  until  the  night  cometh.  The  Lord  expects,  when  He  cometh 
to  judge  His  servants,  to  find  them  carrying  out  the  commands  which  He  left 
with  them.  2.  The  duty  arising  from  tne  relations  of  human  life.  Lot  treats 
these  strangers  with  kindness  and  hospitality.  (Verses  2,  3.)  He  even  presses 
his  favours  upon  them.  There  were  special  duties  owing  to  the  stranger,  and 
he  discharges  them  willingly  from  the  best  and  purest  motives.  There  are  duties 
arising  from  our  relations  to  society,  duties  which  exercise  us  in  the  tender 
charities  of  human  life.  Up  to  the  very  eve  of  judgment  the  righteous  will  be 
found  doing  the  deeds  of  love  and  kindness.    (Matt  xxv.  35-41.) 

U.  The  righteous  man  is  separate  from  sinners.  Lot  was  not  engaged  in 
the  wicked  practices  of  the  place.  He  separated  himself  from  the  vile  sinners  of 
the  city — ^kept  up  the  dignity  of  his  character  as  a  righteous  man.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  him  had  he  not  lived  amongst  this  wicked  people  ;  but  now 
he  had  to  accept  the  fact,  and  strive  to  separate  himself  from  them  in  spirit, 
aim,  and  purpose.  The  righteous  are  in  the  world,  and  they  maintain  their 
godly  life  not  by  seeking  seclusion  from  it,  but  by  living  above  it,  by  cherishing 
a  nobler  purpose,  and  acting  out  the  Divine  idea  of  life.     They  are  unworldly 

I'ust  as  Cnrist  was  unworldly,  mingling  with  men,  and  yet  living  the  life  of 
leaven  upon  earth ;  discharging  common  duties,  and  yet  attending  to  the  work 
of  His  high  calling.  This  separateness,  which  is  necessarily  the  mark  of  the 
righteous  character,  involves  :  1.  Sorrow  for  the  spiritual  state  of  men  alienated 
from  God,  Lot  was  vexed  with  the  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked,  and  in 
seeing  and  hearing  day  by  day  deeds  of  sin  and  lawlessness.  (2  Pet  ii.  7,  8.) 
Jt  is  one  of  the  sorrows  of  the  godly  man  that  his  spiritual  sensibilities  are 
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wotinded  by  the  observation  of  sin  aroond  him.  He  feels  pity  for  those  who 
are  in  so  sad  a  case,  so  infatuated  and  exposed  to  the  danger  of  judgment ;  and 
yet  his  pity  often  acquires  the  temper  of  a  righteous  indignation  that  his  God  is 
so  dishonoured.  2.  A  pnnciple  which  regulates  choice  of  companionship.  A 
godly  man  will  choose  for  intimate  companionship  those  who  are  like-minded 
witli  himself,  and  wlio  will  further  his  spiritual  interests.  He  avoids  the  con- 
tagion of  evil  example,  and  in  the  choice  of  his  companions  strives  ever  "  to 
seek  those  beings  which  are  above."  He  is  constantly  attracted  to  that  which 
is  most  godlike.  Though  Lot  followed  it  so  feebly,  yet  such  was  the  direction 
in  which  he  set  his  righteous  soul.  He  is  pleased  with  the  company  of  those 
whom  he  felt  to  be  kindred  spirits.  He  offers  them  hospitality,  and  treats  them 
with  every  consideration  and  courtasy.  So  it  shall  be  when  the  last  Judgment 
is  about  to  come  upon  the  world.  The  righteous  will  still  be  a  separate  people, 
sharing  a  common  feeling  and  interest. 


BU00E8T1VE  COMMENTS  ON  THB  VEnSBS. 


Verse  1.  Another  instance  where, 
under  the  form  of  ordinary  hospitality, 
angels  are  entertained  unawares. 

A  godly  training  must  refine  and 
polish  the  manners.  The  continual 
practice  of  the  duties  of  religion  tends 
to  destroy  the  love  of  self,  and  to 
foster  that  consideration  for  others 
which  is  the  soul  of  good  behaviour  in 
the  intercourse  of  life.  The  righteous 
man  does  that  from  principle  and  real 
convictions  which  the  man  of  the  world 
does  from  a  cold  regard  to  artificial 
standards  of  duty  and  courtesy. 

Superior  beings  inspire  respect^  in 
those  whose  souls  are  open  to  im- 
pressions made  by  what  is  great  and 
good.  The  worship  of  One  who  is 
supremely  good,  generates  a  regard  for 
goodness  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

There  is  a  humility  and  reverence 
due  to  the  pious,  for  these  are  but 
angels  in  disguise.  Such  honour  must 
he  awarded  to  the  saints,  if  we  consider 
what  they  shall  be  in  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  the  future. 

When  the  two  angels  came  to  Sodom 
at  even.  Lot  was  sitting  in  the  gate  of 
Sodom.  He  was  at  his  post,  and  on 
the  watch,  not  forgetful  to  entertain 
strangers.  This  was  pre-eminently  the 
oflSce  of  pious  love  which  he  had  to 
discharge.  As  Abraham,  at  noon-day, 
ere  he  sat  down  to  his  meal — so  Lot, 
at  night,  ere  he  retired  to  rest,  re- 
mained on  the  look-out  for  those  who 
might  need  his  hospitality.  Especially, 
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if  any  of  the  remnant  of  God's  people, 
persecuted  by  the  idolatrous  nations, 
and  compell^  to  wander  on  the  wide 
earth,  without  a  home,  should  be 
passing  through  the  accursed  city 
where  Lot  dwelt,  it  was  indeed  a  most 
essential  service  to  intecept  them  at 
the  gate,  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  unprincipled  and 
lawless  crowd,  whose  companions  or 
whose  victims  it  was  alike  fatal  to 
become,  and  to  give  them  the  shelter 
of  a  roof  beneath  which  the  Lord  was 
worshipped.  Thus  was  Lot  employed, 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  city  were 
probably  either  sunk  in  slumber  or 
abandoned  to  riot.  Had  he  been 
asleep,  like  the  others,  or  had  he  been 
indulging  in  vain  and  sinful  dissipa- 
tion, he  might  have  missed  the  visit  of 
the  friendly  angels ;  they  might  have 
passed  by  his  house. — (Candlisk.) 

Verse  2.  Kindred  natures  assort 
easily  together. 

These  minute  attentions  to  the 
wants  of  travellers  were  amon^  the 
hospitalities  practised  by  all  Oriental 
nations.  But  the  inhabitants  of  these 
wicked  cities  had  fallen  far  below  these 
common  standards  of  duty. 

They  would  have  determined  to 
abide  in  the  street  all  night  but  for 
Lot's  importunity.  So  our  Saviour 
would  have  gone  further  but  that  the 
two  disciples  constrained  Him  to  stay. 
(Luke  xxiv.  29.)    This  was  no  simula- 
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tion ;  or,  if  so,  yet  it  was  only  explana- 
tory, without  deceit  or  hypocrisy.  And  if 
Solomon  sinned  not  in  making  believe 
he  would  do  that  which  was  unlawful 
to  be  done  (I  Kin^s  iii.  24),  it  can  be 
no  siu  to  do  the  like  in  things  indif- 
ferent.— [Trapp.) 

Lot  is  approved  of  the  Lord  as 
righteous,  and  exempt  from  the  doom 
of  the  city.  Therefore  the  messengers 
of  God  can  dwell  with  him. 

We  should  seek  opportunities  to  do 
good,  and  even  press  our  favours  upon 
others. 

Verse  8.  He  pressed  them,  not  merely 
from  an  impulse  of  generosity  that  be 
might  refresh  them  with  the  cheer  of 
his  house,  or  from  a  wish  to  enjoy  their 
company  and  converse,  but  because  he 
was  too  well  aware  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed  were  they 
to  adliere  to  their  declared  purpose  of 
lodging  in  the  street. — {Bush.) 

There  may  be  honest  feasting  in 


Lot's  house  among  the  riot  and  glut- 
tony of  the  Sodomites. — {flughes!) 

Love,  like  authority,  has  its  con- 
straints. As  there  is  a  violence  of 
wickedness,  so  there  is  a  holy  violence 
which  will  take  no  denial. 

To  Lot  s  petition  the  reply  is,  "  Nay, 
but  we  will  abide  in  the  street  all 
night."  Eventually,  indeed,  they  yield 
to  his  importunity,  and  he  sups  with 
them  and  they  with  him.  But  whereas 
in  Abraham'scase  communion  is  reached, 
as  it  were,  naturally  without  an  effort, 
in  Lot's  there  is  a  struggle  of  prayer 
before  his  desire  is  granted.  By  the 
self-mortified  pilgrim  communion  is 
easily  obtained.  Those  who  live  in 
the  world,  judging  it  rather  than  them- 
selves, though  they  would  gladly  wel- 
come the  Lord  or  His  servants,  find 
that  before  communion  can  be  enjoyed 
a  temporary  denial  aiid  a  spiritual 
strug^de  must  be  experienced. — \juke$: 
"  Types  of  Getiesis. ') 


MAIN  HOMILETWa  OF  THE  PARAORAPH.^-Verm  ML 

Thb  Eyb  of  Judgment  to  Sinners. 

The  conduct  of  the  men  of  Sodom,  who  were  so  near  their  doom,  is  an  example 
of  that  kind  of  conduct  which  the  wicked  among  mankind  will  still  show  when 
the  last  Judgment  draws  nigh. 

I.  Their  wickedness  it  nnabated.  Time  had  brought  no  change  for  the  better 
with  this  wicked  people.  They  rather  grew  worse  and  worse,  descending  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  sin  and  vice.  The  last  days  of  the  world  may  be  days  of  light 
and  of  widely  diffused  knowledge,  yet  they  will  not  reveal  an  universal  moral 
improvement  amongst  mankind.  We  are  taught  in  Scripture  to  expect  that 
these  will  be  perilous  times  when  lawlessness  will  prevail  and  iniquity  abound. 
The  tares  will  stand  until  the  harvest  shall  be  reaped.  We  may  note  the 
features  of  the  wickedness  recorded  here,  and  they  are  types  of  the  state  of  a 
large  portion  of  human  society  when  the  end  shall  come.  1.  It  extends  to  all 
classes  qfthe  community,  "  The  men  of  Sodom  compiissed  the  house  round,  both 
old  and  young,  all  the  people,  from  every  quarter."  (Verse  4.)  All  classes  and  all 
ages  were  infected  by  the  prevailing  vices  and  sins.  With  the  exception  of  righteous 
Lot  and  his  family  none  escaped  from  ihemire  and  sink  of  the  greatest  pollutions. 
The  saddest  fact  of  all,  the  *'  young,"  too,  had  imbibed  evil  principles,  and  were 
corrupted  in  their  ways.  When  the  contagion  of  vice  so  fastens  upon  the  youth 
of  a  nation  the  swiftest  judgments  may  be  expected.  2.  It  includes  the  most 
shameful  sins.  The  men  of  Sodom  desired  Lot  to  give  up  the  strangers  sheltered 
nnder  his  roof  to  their  vile  lusts.  The  sin  in  which  they  had  so  bad  an  eminence 
derives  its  very  name  from  this  infamous  place.  They  do  not  seek  to  hide  their 
sin,  but  openly  avow  their  love  of  deeds  against  the  use  of  nature.  It  is  .sad  to 
reflect  that  men  in  their  vile  passions  are  capable  of  descending  below  the  level 
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of  the  brutes.  Even  the  refining  influences  of  civilisation  do  not  suffice  to  root 
out  sorae  degrading  forms  of  vice,  for  this  unnatural  practice  prevailed  durinj? 
the  best  days  of  Borne.  The  penal  codes  of  nations  still  show  that  this  shameful 
crime  has  not  perished  from  the  earth.  How  true  the  Bible  is  to  the  facts  of 
human  nature,  degrading  though  they  be  !  3.  It  opposes  the  righteous  to  the  last. 
Lot  could  not  entertain  these  strangers  without  making  his  house  a  mark  for  the 
assaults  of  these  wicked  men.  'J'hey  scrupled  not  to  use  open  violence  against 
him.  (Verse  9.)  'J'here  must  ever  be  an  antagonism  between  the  spirit  of  the 
world  and  that  which  is  of  God,  and  to  the  end  this  will  bear  sad  fruit  in  the 
persecution  of  the  good.  To  the  last  the  righteous  will  suffer  at  tlie  hands  of 
evil  men. 

II.  They  expose  themselves  to  inflictions  which  foreshadow  future  judg<- 
ments.  These  men  were  stricken  with  blindness ;  a  blindness  which  not  only 
confused  the  vision  but  also  the  mind  with  insane  delusions.  This  was  a  more 
awful  visitation  than  the  mere  deprivation  of  sight.  Moral  blindness  and 
madness  prepare  the  way  for  the  extreme  retribution.  Sinners  will  be  the 
victims  of  such  moral  infatuation  till  the  end  of  time.  These  men,  though 
stricken  by  such  an  awful  calamity,  yet  desisted  not  in  their  wickedness,  but 
"  wearied  themselves  to  find  the  door."  Sinners  to  the  latest  times  will  still 
engage  in  the  insane  endeavour  to  continue  the  war  against  Omnipotence. 
Moral  blindness  is  a  punishment— an  act  of  judgment.  God  has  determined 
that  those  who  wiU  not  see  shall  not  see.  ^  Those  who  refuse  to  believe  shall,  in 
the  end,  not  be  able  to  believe.  (John  xii.  38-40.)  Powers  disused  are  taken 
away,  as  in  the  case  of  him  who  hid  his  talent  in  the  earth.  Judgment  has  already 
begun  with  those  whose  souls  are  seized  with  infatuation.  When  Christ  comes 
for  judgment  He  will  find  men  acting  as  distracted  persons,  full  of  mirth  and 
jollity,  though  destruction  is  around  them  and  they  are  so  close  upon  their 
doom.     (Matt.  xxiv.  87-39.) 

III,  Their  conduct  often  becomes  a  source  of  dangerous  perplexity  to  the 
righteous.  These  vile  siimers  made  a  shameful  demand  of  Lot  (verse  5).  He 
refused  to  yield  to  them,  because  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  so  foul  a  crime, 
and  he  must  not  betray  the  rights  of  hospitality.  It  was  a  point  of  honour,  in 
Oriental  countries,  to  defend  at  all  costs  the  stranger  who  was  received  into  the 
house.  In  his  perplexity,  Lot  made  a  desperate  suggestion  (verse  8).  He 
violated  one  dut^  to  maintain  another.  The  conflict  of  dutias  into  which  he 
was  forced  by  this  situation  disturbed  his  moral  sense.  He  was  like  a  man 
bewildered,  who  is  ready  to  receive  any  solution  of  his  difficulty.  The  compli- 
cation of  events  led  him  into  temptation  and  a  snare.  The  awful  wickedness  of 
the  world  often  places  goA\j  men  in  circumstances  of  great  perplexity  and 
danger  to  their  souls.  So  it  will  be  in  the  end  of  the  world.  Because  of 
abounding  iniquity  the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold.  It  would  seem  that  even 
the  very  elect  shall  run  the  risk  of  deception.  The  immense  power  of  evil  which 
is  in  the  world  will  try  the  righteous  to  the  last.  The  severity  of  the  trial  is 
admitted,  and  yet  in  the  worst  possible  case  a  man's  duty  is  still  clear.  He 
eh  uld  do  the  rij:ht,  atvd  put  his  trust  in  God.  It  is  ours  to  obey,  even  in  the 
face  of  most  enormous  difficulties,  and  to  leave  the  consequences  with  Him. 
Faith  shows  a  sure  way  out  of  the  utmost  perplexity. 


8UQ0ESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  4.  There  are  sufficient  reasons  How  easily  sin  is  roused  to  action, 
to  justify  those  terrible  acts  of  Divine  The  baseness  of  these  wicked  neigh- 
vengeance  which  are  recorded  in  sacred  hours  soon  betrays  itself  I 
history.  The  utter  corruption  of  youth  ia 
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the  last  stage  in  the  de<];eTicration  of  a 
people.  1^his  is  the  most  fatal  spot  on 
the  social  body,  showing  that  mortifi- 
cation has  already  set  in. 

The  kind  offices  which  Lot  was  about 
to  perform  for  these  strangers  was  not 
an  easy  exercise  of  godly  charity,  or 
one  implying  little  perstmal  risk.  He 
made  his  house  a  mark  for  tlie  assaults 
of  those  men  of  Belial,  who  could 
scarce  endure  that  so  godly  a  man 
should  dwell  among  them,  far  less 
that  he  should  reprove  or  restrain 
their  sins.  That  fearful  night  tried 
both  them  and  Lot  '*Tl)e  wicked 
plot  against  the  just."  Doubtless  they 
have  an  old  grudge  to  satisfy.  And 
now  they  seize  the  opportunity  of  at 
once  indulging  their  passions,  and 
wreaking  their  vengeance  on  one  whose 
faitliful  testimony  and  consistent  life 
they  have  found  to  be  an  intolerable 
oflFence  and  provocation. — (Candlish.) 

The  signal  had  but  to  be  given,  and 
the  universal  mass  of  the  population 
were  ready  at  once  to  flock  together  to 
any  scene  of  riot  and  debauchery. 
Had  they  had  any  useful  occupation  to 
follow,  were  they  not  completely  sunk 
in  profligate  idleness,  they  could  not 
all  have  found  time  thus  suddenly  to 
rendezvous  for  deeds  of  iniquity.  But 
from  the  peculiar  emphasis  of  the 
language  it  would  seem  that  there  were 
no  exception&  Sodom  was  full  of 
Sodomitea  What  must  have  been  the 
extent  of  its  abominations,  when  the 
aged,  instead  of  restraining  the  young, 
were  actually  urging  them  forward  m 
the  course  of  iniquity  by  their  own 
pernicious  example  ! — (Bush.) 

How  often  it  has  happened  that 
houses  where  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
praise  was  heard  have  been  the  njark 
for  the  assaults  of  wicked  men  while 
the  abodes  of  vice  and  blasphemy  have 
remained  unmolested.  Such  is  that 
hatred  of  goodness,  which  is  found  in 
the  natural  heart  i 

Verse  5.  There  is  a  maturity  of  cor- 
ruption in  which  wicked  men  are  not 
ashamed  to  proclain)  their  bin. 

There  are  sins  which  in  a  special 
manner  sully  the  houour  of  human 


nature,  put  men  beyond  the  pale  of 
common  regard,  and  tend  to  destroy 
a  people  from  among  the  family  of 
nations. 

Verse  6.  It  is  a  duty  of  religion  to 
protect  those  whom  rrovidence  has 
thrown  in  our  way  and  given  into  our 
care. 

Lot  shut  the  door  behind  him  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  his  guests. 
We  put  ourselves  best  in  the  way  of  a 
favourable  Providence  when  we  use  all 
reasonable  means. 

The  conduct  of  Lot  in  going  out 
and  expostulating  with  them,  was  in 
several  respects  praiseworthy.  Hb 
"shutting  the  door  after  him/'  ex- 
pressed how  delicately  he  felt  for  his 
guests,  though  at  present  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  considered  them  in  any 
other  light  than  strangers.  It  was 
saying  in  effect,  "  Let  not  their  ears  be 
offended  with  what  passes  abroad ; 
whatever  is  scurrilous,  obscene,  or 
abusive,  let  me  hear  it,  but  not  them." 
—{Fuller.) 

Verse  7.  It  is  the  duty  of  good  men 
to  dissuade  the  wicked  from  sin. 

When  we  cannot  by  our  precept  or 
example  turn  men  entirely  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  Gn)d,  we  must  not 
be  indifferent  to  lesser  reforms  in  their 
character.  It  is  something  if  we  are 
able  to  save  them  from  tlie  grossest 
sins;  for  they  are  then  better  prepared 
to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just,  and 
to  learn  righteousness. 

A  certain  respectful  behaviour  is  due 
even  to  the  vilest  sinners.  Even  in 
their  lowest  degradation  we  must  recog- 
nise their  humanity. 

Lot's  gentle  and  respectful  manner 
of  treating  this  worst  of  mobs  is  worthy 
of  notice.  Though  he  could  have  en- 
tertained no  respect  for  them  on  the 
score  of  character,  yet  he  forbore  the 
use  of  opprobrious  terms.  Recognising 
in  them  his  fellow-creatures  and  near 
nei*,'hbours,  he  calls  them  In-ethren,  if 
perchance  by  such  conciliatory  language 
he  may  gain  their  ear,  and  eventually 
dissuade  them  from  their  wicked  pur- 
pose.— {busk) 
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Verse  8.  It  is  difficnit  to  ffive  an 
accoont  of  this  oflfer  consistently  with 
any  estimate  of  Lot  as  a  '*  righteous 
man."  But  in  our  estimating  we  must 
remember  that  tlie  same  offer  was  made 
and  the  thing  actually  done  in  the 
parallel  case  at  Gibeah  of  Benjamin 
(Judges  six.  24.)  Guided  by  that 
(»ther  case,  we  cannot,  as  some  have 
done,  suppose  that  Lot  had  any  end  in 
view  beyond  that  which  tlie  proposal 
declares,  or  that  it  was  due  to  his  per- 
turbation of  mind,  as  Augustine  sugests. 
He  seems  simply  to  haye  had  in  view 
the  averting  of  a  fearful  crime  (en- 
hanced in  this  case  by  its  violating  the 
sacred  rights  of  hospitality)  by  the 
permission  of  another  crime,  the  very 
thought  of  which  we  happily  in  these 
Christian  days  cannot  find  place  for  in 
a  father's  heart. — (Al/ord.) 

When,  to  turn  off  their  attention 
from  his  gueste,  he  proposes  to  bring 
out  and  surrender  his  daughters  to 
their  pleasure,  he  hints  at  an  expedient 
which  can  by  no  means  be  justified. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  have  recourse  to  one 
evil  in  the  hope  of  proven  ting  a  greater; 
but  rather  to  consent  to  no  evu.  His 
regard  to  the  rites  of  hospitality  was 
indeed  commendable;  but  naving used 
all  proper  means  of  preserving  his 
guests,  he  ought  to  haye  left  the  event 
to  God.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
owing  to  the  excessive  perturbation  of 
his  mind  he  was  scarcely  master  of  his 
words  or  actioits,  and  that  some  excuse 
may  be  suggested  for  him  on  this  score; 
but  in  all  probability  if  he  had  never 
lived  in  Sodom,  nor  become  familiarised 
to  their  profligate  manners,  he  would 
not  have  made  such  a  proposal.  As  it 
was,  he  evidently  gained  nothing  by  it 
but  an  increased  measure  of  abuse. 
Persuasion  has  no  force  with  men  who 
are  under  the  dominion  of  their  lusts, 
and  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
kind  admonitions  and  faithful  rebukes 
to  be  attributed  to  unmannerly  and 
arrogant  dictation.  So  Lot's  endea- 
vours to  restrain  these  desperate 
Sodomites  from  the  commission  of 
iniquity  was  taken  in  evil  part ;  their 
resentment  was  inflamed  against  him  ; 
they  thirsted  for  revenge,  and  not  cou- 
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tent  iirith  having  the  men  bron^'ht  out, 
they  will  go  in  unto  them,  and  break 
the  door  open  to  effect  their  purpose  I 

A  polluted  moral  atmosphere  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  most  vigorous  righteous 
character.  The  whole  tone  of  the 
spiritual  life  may  become  lowered,  the 
conception  of  duty  debased.  (1  Cor. 
XV.  33.) 

Evil  examples  around  affect  righteous 
souls,  as  it  were,  inductively.  The  bad 
influence  is  felt,  and  souls  are  injured 
even  when  they  have  avoided  contact 

Strong  faith  teaches  a  man  to  do  the 
right,  even  in  the  most  perplexing 
situations.  Results  may  be  safely  left 
with  God,  who  knows  how  to  deliver 
the  godly  in  the  time  of  temptation. 

Verse  9.  This  seems  to  be  a  menace 
to  frighten  Lot  out  of  the  way  of  their 
perverse  will.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  he  and  his  family  would  not  have 
been  so  long  safe  in  this  wicked  place 
had  he  not  been  the  occasion  of  a  great 
deliverance  to  the  whole  city  when  they 
were  carried  away  by  the  four  kings. 
The  threat  is  followed  by  a  taunt  when 
the  sorely  vexed  host  hesitated  to  give 
up  the  strangers.  JJe  will  needs  be  a 
judge.  It  is  evident  Lot  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  remonstrating  with  them. 
From  threats  and  taunts  they  soon 
proceed  to  violence.— (J/«;y%) 

Majorities  do  not  always  determine 
what  is  right  and  just  ix)t  was  one 
ai^ainst  many.  The  people  of  Sodom 
thought  that  numbers  was  some  iustifi- 
cation  of  their  cause,  and  they  derided 
the  opinion  of  an  individual. 

The  wisdom  of  the  stranger  is  not  to 
be  sconied  because  he  is  such.  Many 
nations  haye  risen  in  the  sc^le  of 
civilisation  and  become  great  by  giving 
heed  to  words  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness which  have  been  brought  to  them 
by  strangera 

How  unseasonable  are  the  reproaches 
of  the  wicked !  Ten  such  strangers 
would  have  saved  Sodom  I 

Verse  10.  GK>d's  people  are  safe 
when  angels  stand  sentries  at  their 
doors.    Moses  again  calls  the  heavenly 
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messengers  bj  a  name  indicative,  not  of 
what  they  U7^^,  but  of  what  they  seemed; 
for,  although  they  now  began  to  put 
forth  a  superhuman  power,  they  had 
not  yet  revealed  themselves  as  ministers 
sent  from  heaven.  Tlie  incident  here 
related  of  them  teaclies  us  that  though 
G«k1,  in  His  deep  wisdom,  often  sees 
fit  to  defer,  till  His  people  are  brought 
into  the  most  trying  straits,  the  aid 
which  He  purposes  to  afford,  yet  He 
will  not  fail  them  in  the  last  extremity. 
Lot  was  made  to  feel  his  extremity 
before  the  needed  succour  was  vouch- 
safed him  ;  but  as  he  had  kindly  and 
generously  opened  his  doors  for  the 
reception  of  God's  messengers ;  as  he 
had  recognised  a  special  providence  in 
their  being  sent  within  the  sphere  of  his 
hospitality;  and  as  he  had  exposed 
himself  to  great  perils  in  their  defence, 
the  Most  High  would  not  leave  him 
without  a  witness  of  His  guardian 
care.  By  this  seasonable  interference 
He  reminds  us  how  calmly  we  may  re- 
sign ourselves  to  the  custody  of  an 
ever-watchfiil  Providence  while  en- 
gtiged  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  how 
intrepidly  we  mav  face  dangers  and 
enemies  while  following  that  "which 
right  is."— (Bush.) 

Lot  is  saved  by  those  for  whose  pro- 
tection he  had  ventured  all.  Thus, 
often  before  we  look  for  it,  loving  deeds 
bring  their  own  reward. 

The  righteous  discover  the  hand  of 
Qod  in  their  deliverance. 

Verse  11.  Blindness.  1.  Physical 
They  lost  the  power  of  distinct  vision. 
2.  Mental.  They  were  the  subjects  of 
illusions.  The  imagination  was  dis- 
eased, so  that  they  were  deceived  by 
false  appearances.  They  acted  as  dis- 
tracted persons.  8.  Moral.  Thev 
madly  persisted  in  their  design,  though 
an  act  of  Providence  had  rendered  it 
impossible  of  accomplishment. 

Moral  infatuation  usually  precedes 
God's  great  judgments  upon  men  and 
nations. 

The  Scriptural  signs  that  the  judg- 
ment is  near  are: — 1.  That  God 
abandons  men  or  communities  to 
out-breaking  and  presumptuous  sins. 


3.  Tlmt  waminffs  and  chastisements 
fail  to  produce  their  effect,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  person  grows  harder 
under  them.  3.  That  God  removes 
the  good  from  any  community— so, 
before  the  Flood,  so  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  4.  The  deep, 
undisturbed  security  of  those  over 
whom  it  is  suspended  — (Gosman.) 

Manv  a  one  is  hardened  by  the  good 
word  of  God,  and,  instead  of  receiving 
the  counsel,  rages  at  the  messenger: 
when  men  are  grown  to  that  pass,  that 
they  are  no  whit  better  by  Hfflictions, 
and  worse  with  admoidtions,  God  finds 
it  time  to  strike.  Now,  Lot's  guests 
begin  to  show  themselves  angels,  and 
first  delivered  Lot  in  Sodom,  then 
from  Sodom ;  first  strike  them  with 
blindness  whom  they  will  after  con- 
sume with  fire.  How  little  did  the 
Sodomites  think  that  vengeance  was  so 
near  them  I  While  they  were  groping 
in  the  streets,  and  cursing  those  whom 
they  could  not  find.  Lot  with  the 
angels  is  in  secure  light,  and  sees  them 
miserable,  and  foresees  them  burning. 
It  is  the  use  of  God  to  blind  and  be- 
sot those  whoH)  He  means  to  destroy. 
--(Bishop  J  J  all.) 

Blindness,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
saith  A  ben  Ezra,  such  as  tormented 
their  eyes,  as  if  they  had  been  pricked 
with  thorns,  as  the  Hebrew  word  signi- 
fies. And  yet  they  continue  groping 
for  the  door,  as  if  they  were  ambitious 
of  destruction,  which  now  was  next 
door  by.  Detis  quern  destmit  de- 
mentat  So  Pharaon,  when  under  that 
palpable  three  days'  darkness,  rageth 
against  God,  and  threateneth  Moses 
with  death.  Though  doomsday  should 
be  to-morrow  next,  wicked  men  must 
and  will  serve  their  lusta  Vale  lumen 
amicum!  said  Theotimus  in  St.  Am- 
brose, who  chose  rather  to  lose  his 
sight  than  his  sin.— (TVapp.) 

God  sends  judicial  blmdness  upon 
wicked  men,  and  thus  their  purposes 
are  frustrated.  They  weary  themselves 
in  a  vain  effort. 

The  persecuted  for.  righteousness* 
sake  have  the  angels  on  their  side,  and 
no  weapon  that  is  formed  against  them 
can  prosper. 
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MAIN  EOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAORAPH.^Venet  12-22. 

Thb  Deliyeranoe  of  the  Riqhteous  in  the  Time  of  Judgment. 

I.  Ood  makes  known  to  them  the  way  of  deliverance.  The  angels  who  had 
come  for  tlie  salvation  of  Lot  commanded  him,  saying,  **  Arise,  take  thy  wife, 
and  thy  two  daughters  which  are  here,  lest  thou  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of 
the  city"  (verse  15.)  He  is  told,  further,  to  escape  for  his  life,  not  to  look 
behind  him,  but  to  escape  to  the  mountain  lest  he  be  consumed  (verse  17). 
This  was  God's  revealed  way  of  deliverance.  This  was  His  purpose  to  save,  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  purpose  was  to  be  accomplished.  But  we  learn  from 
this  history — 1.  That  Gods  way  of  deliverance  is  often  against  our. will.  Lot 
lingered  as  if  still  unwilling  to  leave  the  city.  As  the  Heb.  word  imports,  he 
delayed,  or  hindered  himself.  He  suffered  many  cares  and  anxieties  of  business 
still  to  hold  him  to  this  doomed  spot.  The  angels  had  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
Lot,  and  his  wife,  and  his  two  daughters,  and  deliver  them  from  destruction,  as 
it  were,  by  a  loving  violence.  The  causes  of  this  lingering  and  hesitation  are — 
(1)  We  forget  what  should  be  our  chief  care.  It  was  life  here  that  was  at 
stake.  House,  and  goods,  and  residence  in  a  rich  and  pleasant  country  are  of 
little  moment  when  compared  with  the  value  of  our  lives,  with  a  possession  so 
close  and  intimate,  nearer  to  us  than  anything  else — ourselves.  A  man  is  not 
profited  if  he  gains  the  whole  world  and  loses  himself  It  is  folly,  when  the 
greatest  treasure  of  all  is  threatened,  to  run  any  risk  by  losing  time  over  insig- 
nificant matters.  Such  conduct  shows  that  we  lack  that  true  nobility  of  soul 
which  only  sets  value  upon  the  highest  and  best  things.  (2)  We  are  paralysed 
by  fear.  The  thougiit  that  there  is  danger  near  fills  us  with  alarm.  We  are  like 
those  upon  whose  vital  power  sudden  fear  places  an  arrest.  Fear  is  oneof  the  greatest 
foes  of  faith — ^a  hindrance  to  all  eflFective  action.  The  man  who  hid  his  talent 
in  the  earth  was  moved  thereto  by  fear,  and  therefore  he  could  do  nothing.  It  is 
only  by  looking  from  our  danger  to  God  and  His  salvation  that  we  can  be  safe. 
We  learn  further :  2.  That  God's  way  of  deliverance  does  not  destroy  the  necessity 
for  our  own  exertion.  (Verse  17.)  Life  is  at  stake,  and  Lot  has  no  promise  of 
safety  but  in  flight  to  the  mountain.  If  he  lingers  behind,  and  refuses  to  make 
haste,  he  must  be  involved  in  the  general  destruction.  God  will  not  save  him 
without  some  effort  on  his  part.  This  is  our  case.  Nothing  less  than  our  life 
is  concerned.  We  are  in  danger  of  failing  to  attain  to  our  better  and  nobler 
life,  of  falling  into  the  condemnation  of  the  wicked.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
escape — by  renouncing  ourselves,  our  trust  in  our  own  strength,  our  si  its,  and 
accepting  fully  of  God's  way  of  salvation.  We  must  not  linger  in  the  plain  of 
self,  or  stand  still  in  regretful  contemplation  of  what  we  have  renounced,  but 
must  flee  to  the  mountain,  to  the  rock  tiiat  is  higher  than  we  are,  for  there  alone 
can  we  rest  in  safety.  3.  7 hat  God's  way  of  deliverance  is  only  effective  through 
His  mercy.  Lot  and  his  family  were  brought  forth  and  set  without  the  city, 
**  the  Lord  being  merciful  unto  him."  (Verse  16.)  It  was  by  constraining  love 
that  he  was  saved  after  all.  His  purpose  was  too  weak  to  have  accomplished 
his  deliverance,  and  had  he  been  left  to  himself  he  would  have  perished  in  the 
common  destruction* 

"E'en  Lot  bimself  could  lingering  stand 

When  vengeance  was  in  view ; 
Twas  mercy  plucked  him  by  the  hand 

Or  he  had  perished  too." 

Besides  the  call  of  God  bidding  us  to  "  escape,"  and  showing  the  way  of  escape, 

there  must  be  a  powerful  influence  of  mercy,  otherwise  we  shall  fail  of  salvation. 

II.  God  is  ready  to  deliver  others  for  their  sakes.    The  household  of  Lot, 

Bon-in-law  and  sons,  were  offered  the  same  mercy.    Though  some  of  them  were 
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reckless  aud  unworthy  they  were  allowed  to  share  in  tlie  blessings  of  the  house- 
hold covenant.  Any  connection  with  the  people  of  God  is  a  privilege  which 
may  be  improved  into  a  real  benefit.  1.  Hence  the  righteous  can  offer  salvation 
to  the  last.  Lot  went  out  and  warned  his  sons-in-law  of  the  coming  danger  and 
exhorted  them  to  escape.  (Verse  14.)  He  was  to  them  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness, even  when  they  were  upon  the  verge  of  doom.  The  aoor  of  mercy  remains 
open  to  the  last,  and  men  may  find  salvation  though  they  come  late.  It  is  our 
duty  to  proclaim  the  mercy  of  God  towards  sinners  while  there  is  time. 
2.  Ottr  efforts  may  be  unavailing.  Lot  "  seemed  as  one  that  mocked  unto 
his  sons-in-law."  (verse  14.)  His  warning  had  no  effect  upon  them.  They 
refused  to  receive  the  offered  mercy.  They  saw  no  danger ;  all  things  were 
around  them  as  they  had  been,  and  there  were  no  signs  that  so  terrible  a  destruc- 
tion was  prepared  aud  about  to  fall.  They  regarded  Lot's  words  as  idle  tales, 
and  they  believed  them  not.  Thus  when  sinners  are  informed  of  their  danger, 
and  exhorted  to  seek  the  way  of  safety,  they  do  not  believe  that  they  are  in  any 
p^ril,  and  therefore  despise  the  message. 

III.  In  the  midst  of  abounding  cormption  only  the  few  escape.  After  all 
this  warning  and  exhortation,  only  Lot,  his  wife,  and  two  daughters,  escaped 
from  the  destruction  of  Sodom  ;  and  one,  even  of  this  small  number,  perished 
by  the  way  1  So  it  was  in  the  Deluge,  and  in  all  (}od's  great  judgments  on  the 
world.  There  are  times  when  the  wickedness  of  nations  grows  rank,  and  almost 
universal.  That  wickedness  shows  itself  in  various  forms.  At  one  time,  it  is 
laxity  of  morals ;  at  another,  it  is  a  prevailing  unbelief  and  a  spirit  of  blasphemy ; 
or  it  is  lawless  defiance  of  authority ;  or  it  may  be  worldliness,  coarse  or  refined. 
It  has  ever  happened  that  only  the  few  have  escaped  the  contagion  of  the 
abounding  iniquity.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  world,  mostly  evil !  The 
majority  are  found  ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  kingdom  of  darkueas. 
These  facts,  though  painful,  must  be  admitted.  They  teach  us — 1.  The 
tremendous  power  oj  emL  The  moral  infection  of  sin  has  clung  to  human 
nature  with  an  awful  tenacity.  The  course  of  time,  the  progress  of  humanity 
in  arts,  sciences,  and  the  refinements  of  life,  have  not  sufficed  to  wear  out  the 
strength  of  the  poison.  This  power  of  evil  is  a  sad  and  disquieting  factor  in 
our  estimate  of  the  grandeur  of  man.  2.  Thei/  teach  us  to  approve  of  God's 
great  judgments  upon  mankind.  The  Scriptures  record  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  peoples  and  nations  on  account  of  their  sin.  With  our  compassionate  feelings 
we  sometimes  think  these  judgments  harsh,  or  even  unjust.  But  we  become 
reconciled  to  them,  and  are  ready  to  believe  that  they  have  a  sufficient  cause, 
when  we  think  of  the  enormous  wickedness  which  has  provoked  them.  The 
long-suffering  of  God  is  great ;  it  waits,  but  there  must  be  an  end.  If  we  could 
only  know  all  that  God  knows,  and  see  all  that  He  sees  of  the  wickedness  ot 
mankind,  instead  of  being  distressed  at  the  rigour  of  His  judgments,  we  should 
only  wonder  at  His  patience. 

Iv.  The  righteous  can  only  be  saved  out  of  the  scenes  of  iniquity,  not  in  them. 
Lot  and  his  family  could  not  be  saved  while  they  remained  in  Sodom.  As  for 
Lot,  the  men  **  brought  him  forth,  and  set  him  without  the  city."  (Verse  16.) 
The  world  is  the  City  of  Destruction,  and  we  must  separate  ourselves  from  it  or 
we  cannot  be  saved.  The  principles  of  the  world,  its  spirit,  its  acts,  are  enmity 
against  God.  We  cannot  separate  ourselves  from  the  outward  world,  either  of 
nature  or  of  man,  but  we  can  be  unworldly  as  Christ  was  unworldly.  He  lived 
and  mingled  with  men  in  the  ways  of  social  intercourse,  but  He  had  far  other 
aims,  and  was  sustained  by  higher  hopes  and  principles.  What  God  requires  of 
us  is  that  we  should  not  partake  of  that  spirit  of  life  which  rules  in  the  hearts 
of  men  who  are  alienated  from  Him.  If  we  are  saved,  it  must  be  in  the  kingdom  ot 
light  and  not  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  It  must  be  not  in  the  Sodom  which 
God  has  doomed,  but  in  the  place  to  which  He  invites  u& 
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Verse  12.  Here  we  are  to  mark  the 
mercy  of  the  Divine  proceedings.  Ten 
righteons  men  would  liave  saved  the 
city  ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
only  one.  He,  however,  shall  at  all 
events  escape;  and  not  only  so,  but  all 
that  belong  to  him  shall  be  delivered 
for  his  sake,  or,  if  otherwise,  it  shall  be 
their  own  fault.  It  shall  not  be  for  the 
want  of  a  proffered  opportunity  or  a 
faithful  warning.  Sons-in-law,  sons, 
daughters,  or  whatever  he  had,  are 
directed  to  be  brought  out  of  the 
doomed  city,  which  was  rapidly  ap- 
proacliing  the  crisis  of  its  fate.  That 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Divine  ad- 
ministration by  which  the  wicked  are 
blessed  for  the  sake  of  the  righteous  is 
here  most  signally  illustrated  ;  for  that 
such  were  the  sons-in-law  is  evident 
from  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which 
they  received  the  warning,  and  the 
fact  that  they  perished  in  the  perdition 
of  the  city. — (Bush.) 

There  are  privileges  which  men  have 
from  their  connection  with  the  righteous, 
and  to  which  they  have  no  proper  right 
on  the  ground  of  personal  character. 
The  indirect  advantages  of  the  piety 
of  the  few  are  great.  The  world  little 
knows  for  how  many  blessings  it  is 
indebted  to  the  Church. 

Verse  13.  God  sends  judgments  upon 
wicked  nations  only  after  all  admoni- 
tions and  chastisements  have  failed. 

The  sins  of  men  have  a  voice  which 
assails  beaven  and  dares  its  justice. 

Even  the  good  angels  are  God's 
executioners.  And  the  first  execution 
they  did  in  the  world  that  we  read  of 
was  among  these  filthy  Sodomites.  So 
it  will  be,  likely,  at  the  last  day.  And 
St.  Peter  seems  to  say  as  much.  (2 
Peter  ii.  9.)  The  Lord  reserves  the 
unjust  to  tne  day  of  judgment  to  be 
punished,  "but chiefly  them  that  walk 
after  the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  unclean- 
nesa"    Mark  that  chiefly. — (Trapp.) 

Verse  14.    Lot  is  found  here  in  the 
character  of  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
and  his  message  is  an  example  of  that 
408 


kind  of  warning  which  must  be  given 
to  sinners.  1.  Abrupt  and  pointed. 
The  case  is  urgent  and  admits  of  no 
delay.  Those  concerned,  in  this  instance, 
were  personally  addressed,  and  the  dan- 
ger to  which  they  were  exposed  was 
announced  in  few  words.  The  preacher 
knew  the  danger,  and  men  make  short 
work  of  it  when  they  feel  intensely. 
Like  the  disciples  in  the  storm,  who 
did  not  venture  upon  a  long  discourse 
regarding  the  violence  of  the  winds  and 
the  rage  of  the  sea,  but  had  only  time 
to  say,  "  Lord,  save  us,  or  we  perish." 
Sinners  must  be  roused  by  sharp  and 
cutting  words  which  admit  of  no  doubt- 
ful meaning.  2.  Authoritative.  Lot 
signified  to  these  sinners  the  authority 
by  which  he  spake :  "  For  the  Lord 
will  destroy  this  city."  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel  have  authority  for  warning 
sinners  of  their  danger.  3.  Affectionate. 
Lot  went  forth  at  an  unusual  hour  of 
the  night  to  warn  those  who  were  bound 
to  him  by  the  ties  of  natural  relati(m- 
ship.  We  may  be  sure  that,  though 
his  language  was  earnest  and  faithful, 

?et  his  manner  was  loving  and  kind, 
'rom  the  deep  affection  of  his  heart 
he  would  implore  them  to  obey  his 
message.  In  such  a  manner  must  the 
righteous  preach  to  sinners  as  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  same  family,  but 
who  are  unworthy  and  rebellious  chil- 
dren. 4.  In  the  face  of  all  discourage* 
ments.  Lot's  message  was  received  with 
derision,  yet  he  warned  them  to  the 
last.  We  must  do  our  duty  though 
our  message  may  be  rejected  with  a 
heartless  disdain.  We  have  delivered 
our  souls. 

Lot  at  once  believes  what  the  angels 
tell  him  ;  and  he  is  not  afraid  to  avow 
his  l>elief.  Often  before  he  has  warned 
the  ungodly  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  Often  has  he  testified  against 
their  wickedness ;  and  knowing  the 
terror  of  the  Lord  he  has  sought  to 
persuade  men.  But  who  hath  believed 
nis  report?  All  day  hmg  he  has 
stretched  forth  his  hands  to  a  dis- 
obedient and  gainsaying  people;  and 
as  their  conversation  has  vexeid  him,  so 
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his  interference  has  onlj  served  to 
irritate  them.  Even  his  own  relatives 
and  acquaintances — the  very  men  who 
are,  or  are  to  be,  his  sons-in-law,  to 
whom  his  daughters  are  married  or 
betrothed — are  led  astray  with  the 
error  of  the  wicked.  Wliere  are  they 
during  this  memorable  ni^ht,  when 
Lot  is  entertaining  his  holy  guests, 
and  the  people  have  risen  in  their  fury 
against  him  ?  Have  tliey  turned  their 
backs  on  the  dwelling  of  the  righteous? 
Are  they  keeping  company  with  sin- 
ners— if  not  encouraging,  at  least  not 
disowning  their  iniquity  ?  Well  might 
Lot  hesitate  in  these  circumstances — 
however  warm  his  natural  aflfection, 
and  however  strong  his  sense  of  duty 
— and  be  tempted  to  conclude  that, 
having  enough  to  do  at  home,  he  need 
not  venture  on  a  fruitless  experiment 
abroad.  It  is  incurring  risk  in  vain. 
For  how  can  he  expect  to  be  believed, 
wlien  he  has  so  incredible  a  tale  to 
telL— (Cbm^/wA.) 

The  derision  of  sinners  is  one  of  the 
saddest  griefs  of  the  righteous.  They 
recognise  in  this  those  signs  of  infatua- 
tion which  go  before  destruction. 
Mocking  is  tlie  last  refuge  of  those 
who  oppose  the  truth,  and  there  is  a 
laughter  which  is  mad. 

The  lack  of  belief  in  God  has  the 
same  eflfect  upon  the  soul  as  the  priva- 
tion of  the  organs  of  special  sense  has 
upon  the  body.  Therefore  men  can 
sport  unawares  upon  the  very  edge  of 
destruction. 

He  warns  them  like  a  prophet,  and 
advises  them  like  a  father,  but  both  in 
vain :  he  seems  to  them  as  if  he 
mocked,  and  they  do  more  than  seem 
to  him  to  mock  again. — {Bp.  IJalL) 

The  Gospel  message  has  often  been 
regarded  as  an  appeal  to  the  fears  and 
credulities  of  men,  but  the  end  will 
show  that  the  danger  against  which 
they  are  warned  is  a  dread  reality. 

The  derisive  mirth  and  scorn  of 
sinners  in  this  world  will  be  their  sad 
remembrance  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  impenitent  may  sco£f  at  the 
warnings  of  the  righteous,  but  their 
city  in  which  they  trusted  shall  surely 
be  destroyed. 


The  most  faithful  preaching  may,  in 
many  instances,  fail  ^f  success.  In 
mechanics  we  can  calculate  the  whole 
eflfect  of  a  number  of  forces  acting  in 
certain  directions,  but  we  cannot  with 
the  same  confidence  predict  the  efifect 
of  spiritual  forces.  We  have  to  deal 
with  that  unmanageable  factor,  the 
perversity  of  the  human  will. 

Sodom  a  type  of  the  spiritual  Babv- 
lon  (Rev.  xi.  8).  Whoever  will  not  be 
borne  away  and  cnished  with  the  god- 
less, he  must  early  and  cheerfully 
separate  himself  from'  them  while  he 
has  time  and  leisure  (Rev.  xviiL  4). — 
{Lange,) 

Verse  15.  The' commendable  faith 
and  piety  of  Lot  were  still  mingled 
with  some  degree  of  human  infirmity. 
He  was  disposed  to  linger,  and  had  to 
be  hastened  by  the  angels.  It  is  easy, 
indeed,  to  conceive  that  one  in  his 
situation,  though  prepared,  on  the 
whole,  to  obey  the  Divine  summons, 
should  still  have  felt  a  strong  repug- 
nance to  an  instantaneous  flight.  His 
was  a  struggle  like  that  of  the  en- 
dangered mariner  who  feels  that  his 
only  chance  of  escaping  shipwreck  and 
saving  his  life  is  to  cast  aU  his  goods 
overboard,  and  yet  hesitates  and 
lingers,  and  can  scarcely  bring  himself 
to  part  with  what  he  holds  so  dear. 
In  Lot's  case,  however,  we  may  have 
the  charity  to  believe  it  was  not  solely 
the  thou<,'ht  of  losing  all  his  worldly 
substance  that  made  him  falter.  It 
was,  indeed,  putting  his  fortitude  to  a 
severe  test  to  know  that  he  must  for- 
sake all,  and  go  forth  homeless  and 
destitute,  he  knew  not  whither;  and 
our  own  habitual,  practical  distrust  of 
Providence  enables  us  but  too  easily  to 
enter  into  his  feelings,  and  perhaps  to 
find  an  apology  for  them  on  this  score. 
It  may  be,  also,  that  his  heart  was 
agonised  at  the  thought  of  leaving  so 
many  relatives  behind  him  to  perish  in 
the  perdition  of  the  city ;  and  we  may 
suppose  that  it  was  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  this  strong  conflict  that  he 
so  deferred  his  flight  that  his  deliverers 
were  at  last  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  that  kind  of  violence  to  hasten  his 
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departure.  Such,  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances, is  the  struggle  in  the  minds 
of  men  when  they  are  called  to 
leave  all  and  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  They  do  not  wholly  disbelieve 
or  reject  the  warnings  addressed  to 
them  ;  they  are  convinced  that  there 
is  ])eril  in  tlieir  path,  and  that  ere  long 
something  must  be  done  to  avoid  it ; 
an  awful  sound  is  ever  and  anon  in 
their  ears,  urging  them  to  exjiedite 
their  flight  from  the  devoted  city ;  but 
still  they  lin-er,  and  still  would  linger 
to  their  final  undoing,  did  not  the 
same  compulsory  mercy  of  heaven 
which  rescued  Lot,  save  them  also 
from  the  consequences  of  their  de- 
structive apathy. — (Bush,) 

Such  is  the  strength  of  temptation, 
and  the  infirmity  even  of  the  best, 
that  the  righteous  are  only  saved  with 
diflSculty.  Their  will  is  too  weak,  and 
even  t/tei/  must  fail  unless  constrained 
by  the  loving  violence  of  Divine  ^race. 

The  love  of  God  not  only  seeks  us 
and  warns  us  of  our  danger,  but  also 
draws  us  by  a  sweet  compulsion. 

Even  those  who  are  in  the  way  of 
salvation  must  be  hastened  on  to  the 
place  of  safety  by  urging  upon  them 
the  danger  of  perdition. 

Are  you  in  danger  of  perishing  in 
the  midst  of  those  on  whom  the  wrath 
of  God  lies?  Are  you  entangled  in 
the  world's  friendship,  and  is  the  world 
swiftly  to  be  judged  ?  Is  the  morning 
almost  already  arisen — the  morning  of 
the  judgment  day  ?  And  are  you  still 
to  be  delivered  ?  Is  the  harvest  past  ? 
Is  the  summer  ended  ?  And  are  you 
not  saved  ?  And  when  you  open  your 
drowsy  eyes,  and  listlessly  catch  the 
hasty  summons  to  arise — will  you  still 
complain  that  it  is  too  soon  to  be  up  ? 
And  will  you  still  murmur  your  fond 
and  deprecating  entreaty — "Yet  a  little 
sleep,  a  little  slumber?"  Bless  the 
Lord,  if  in  such  a  crisis  He  has  not 
taken  you  at  your  word,  and  let  you 
alone,  as  you  wished  Ilim  to  do.  He 
leaves  you  not  to  repose.  He  cuts 
short  your  half-waking  and  dreamy 
musing.  He  hastens  you.  He  fairly 
arouses  and  alarms  you — not  dealing 
with  yon  tenderly,  as  if  He  feared  to 
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give  you  pain,  but,  if  need  be,  with 
unrelenting  and  unpi tying  severity, 
shaking  you  from  your  security,  and 
telling  you  the  truth.  Awake !  Arise  1 
Lest  thou  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity 
of  the  city. — (Candlisk.) 

It  was  a  source  of  spiritual  danger 
to  Lot  to  have  gone  to  dwell  in  Sodom 
at  all.  That  danger  had  now  arrived 
at  a  critical  stage,  and  he  must  do  that 
which  he  ought  to  have  done  at  the 
first — separate  himself  without  delay 
from  that  wicked  community. 

Verse  16.  There  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
any  surer  or  more  characteristic  sign  of 
the  Lord's  manner  of  delivering  the 

fodly  out  of  temptation  than  this, 
[e  uses  a  constraining  force,  and 
teaches  them  to  use  it.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  taken  by  violence.  For, 
first,  He  rouses  them  betimes,  and 
hastens  them  to  depart,  on  pain  of 
instant  destruction.  Again,  when  they 
loiter  and  linger,  loath  to  leave  all  the 
world  behind.  He  constrains,  and  as  it 
were,  compels  them.  Nor  will  He 
sufi'er  them  so  much  as  to  look  back 
or  pause ;  onwards,  still  onwards,  for 
your  lives,  is  His  w^rd.  Thus  decisive 
and  peremptory  is  the  Lord's  dealing 
with  those  whom  He  would  save.  Nor 
is  it  more  peremptory  than  the  case 
requires.  For,  in  this  sense,  it  is  true 
that  the  righteous  scarcely  are  saved; 
1.  Not  without  a  loud  and  startling, 
as  well  as  a  timely  alarm.  2.  Not 
without  a  powerful  hand  laying  hold 
of  them,  and  dragging  them,  almost 
reluctant,  along.  3.  Not  without  a 
call  to  them  to  see  to  the  completeness 
as  well  as  to  the  promptitude  of  their 
esca,\ye,  and  a  terrible  warning  against 
a  single  glance  behind. — (Candlisk.) 

We  can  only  be  saved  from  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked  by  a  loving 
hand  laid  upon  us — that  love  which 
constrains.  The  love  of  Christ  softens 
and  subdues  our  nature,  so  that  we 
feel  its  gentle  power  and  follow  the 
direction  of  His  will. 

If  we  are  saved,  it  is  against  our 
natural  will.  The  mercy  of  God  is^ 
therefore,  displayed  in  drawing  us  to- 
wiurds  HimseE 
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Sucli  18  the  infirmity  of  Iiuman 
nature  that  men  who  have  principle  of 
sufficient  strengtii  to  renounce  the 
world,  are  yet  subject  to  a  kind  of 
infatuation  when  they  seriously  make 
that  attempt.  They  are  like  the 
wanderer  amidst  the  snows,  who  feels 
the  fatal  torpor  creeping  upon  his 
frozen  limbs,  and  is  tempted  to  take 
his  rest  in  what  must  prove  the  sleep 
of  death.  He  needs  some  one  at  hand 
to  rouse  him  up  and  urge  him  on  to 
the  place  of  safety. 

We  are  all  naturally  in  Sodom  ;  if 
God  did  not  hale  us  out,  whilst  we 
linger  we  should  be  condemited  with 
the  world.  If  Ood  meets  with  a  very 
aood  field  He  pulls  up  the  weeds  and 
lets  the  corn  grow  ;  if  indifferent,  He 
lets  the  corn  and  weeds  grow  together ; 
if  very  ill,  He  gathers  tne  few  ears  of 
com  and  bums  the  weeds. — (Bishop 
HaU.) 

The  losses  and  afflictions  of  the 
righteous  are  only  God's  way  of  laying 
His  loving  hand  upon  them,  to  the  in- 
tent that  tliey  might  not  be  condemned 
with  the  worid. 

The  ultimate  force  upon  which  our 
salvation  depends  is  the  loving  mercy 
of  God.  Our  purpose  is  too  weak  to 
secure  salvation,  even  after  the  promise 
of  it  has  been  given. 

Our  infirmities  would  be  ever  bringing 
us  into  danger  only  that  the  Lord  has 
compassion  upon  them. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  godly  man  to 
remove  himself  from  every  scene  which 
endangers  the  safety  of  his  souL 

Verse  17.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
spiritualise  this  history,  for  considered 
in  itself  it  has  little  use.  Here  we 
discern  the  Gospel  measage.  1.  We 
must  strive  to  escape  from  our  danger. 
The  safety  of  our  souls  is  involved. 
We  shall  lose  all  if  we  remain  in  a  state 
of  nature.  2.  We  must  not  swerve 
from  our  purpose  to  attain  the  end  of 
our  striving.  We  may  look  down 
through  despondency;  we  ought  to  look 
up  ;  but  whether  we  look  down  or  look 
up  we  must  never  look  back.  3.  We 
must  actually  obtain  our  salvation. 
We  are  not  safe  until  we  have  reached 


the  mountain — until  we  have  laid  hold 
on  Christ.  There  is  no  salvation  in 
anjr  other. 

To  look  behind  upon  that  world 
which  we  have  set  our  hearts  to  forsake 
is  : — 1.  A  cause  of  serious  delay.  Tliis 
is  the  least  mischief  conceivable  by 
such  a  course.  We  certainly  interrupt 
our  journey,  and  delay  to  make  our 
salvation  secure.  2.  Shows  a  divided 
interest,  a  distracted  attention.  Our 
purpose  is  hereby  weakened,  and  we 
cannot  follow  God  with  all  our  heart. 
3.  A  sign  of  unbelief.  It  shows  some 
lingering  love  towards  the  sins  we  have 
left.  It  is  an  interruption  of  the  life 
of  our  faith  which,  should  it  continue, 
would  be  fatal 

There  were  many  places  about  the 
** plain"  which  seemed  to  promise  a 
safe  shelter  to  Lot,  but  he  was  told  not 
to  stay  therein.  There  are  human 
systems  of  thought  and  belief  which 
seem  to  offer  shelter  and  repose  to  our 
souls,  but  there  is  no  safety  for  us  but 
in  .Christ. 

God  Himself— the  Covenant  angel- 
is  the  Speaker  here,  and  such  He  is  in 
His  message  of  salvation  to  mankind. 
His  command  to  us  is.  Be  saved,  which 
is  also  an  invitation,  a  privilege.  With 
the  command  He  furnishes  the  strength 
to  perform. 

Salvation  implies  the  effort  to  re- 
nounce ourselves — a  hard  work.  Our 
Lord  requires  His  disciple  to  take  up 
His  cross  and  follow  Him.  This  is  but 
a  merciful  severity. 

But  shall  we  say  that  these  Divine 
monitors  were  therefore  impertinently 
officious  or  needlessly  severe?  Assuredly 
the  more  faithful  and  earnest  they 
were  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  the 
more  real  benevolence  they  exercised  ; 
nor  could  they  have  displayed  their 
love  in  any  better  way  than  by  seizing 
hold  of  them  to  quicken  their  pace, 
and  urging  them  by  the  most  powerful 
considerations  to  secure  their  own 
safety.  In  like  manner  should  the 
earnest  appeals  and  exhortations  of 
Christ's  ministers  to  the  impenitent  be 
re*,^arded.  They  are  really  prompted 
by  the  most  benevolent  motives.  Know- 
ing the  tenors  of  the  Lord  they  endea- 
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Yonr  to  persuade  men.     In  nttcring  emotions  does  Lot  now  survey  that 

the  denunciations  of  heaven  they  may  ensnaring  phiin  which  had  been  his 

be  accused  as  needlessly  harsh  or  severe ;  great  temptation  I     For  many  a  day 

but  it  is  a  most  unjust  imputation,  for  be  had  roved  at  ease  with  his  flocks 

what  they  speak  will  soon  be  found  and  herds  over  that  goodly  ground ; 

true  ;  and  in  thus  discharging  their  but  now  he  is  to  pass  over  it  with  the 

duty  they  perform  an  office  worthy  of  utmost  speed,  not  a  moment  is  to  be 

an  angel.    They  believe  God's  threat-  lost.    Fly  he  must  for  his  life  to  the 

enincs,  and  therefore  they  speak  ;  and  mountains  beyond,  for  a  deluge  of  fire 

should  they  speak  smooth  things  to  is  about  to  break  forth  and  flow  on 

their  hearers,  and    prophesy  deceits,  that  accursed  soil!    Ah,  how  easily 

Diey  would  prove  their  bitterest  ene-  can  the  hand  of  Gool  turn  our  choicest 

mies.     In  this  urgent  matter  conceal-  worldly  comforts  into  wormwood  and 

ment  is  treachery  and  fidelity  is  love,  gall  !     How  easily  can  He  rob  our 

They  must  be  an  echo  of  the  angel's  enjoyments  of  their  zest,  and  convert 

voice,  and  cry  aJoud,  "  Escape  for  your  our  earthly  Edens  into  a  dreary  waste ! 

lives,  look  not  behind  you,  nor  tarry  in  '*  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from 

all  the  plain."     With  what  altered  idols."— (fii^A.) 


MAIN  E0MILETW8  OP  THJB  PARAORAPff.^Vena  18-21 

Thb  Infibmities  of  thb  Heirs  of  Salvation. 

Lot  was  a  representative  of  the  heirs  of  salvation,  inasmuch  as  it  was  0od*8 
gracious  purpose  to  save  him  from  the  jud^^ments  coming  upon  the  ungodly ; 
and  he  worked  with  that  purpose — was  obedient  to  the  voice  which  called  him 
to  flee  from  destruction  and  make  for  safe  shelter.  His  efforts  betrayed  human 
weakness. 

I.  These  infirmities  are  seen  during  the  progress  of  their  deliverance. 
Lot  did  not  obey  the  command  to  escape  at  once  to  the  mountain,  but  craved 
the  indulgence  of  resting  by  the  way  in  a  place  of  his  own  choice.  It  was  while 
he  was  l^ing  saved  that  he  showed  this  weakness.  And  seekers  after  salvation 
are  marked  more  or  less  by  the  like  infirmities.  In  the  case  of  Lot,  these  were — 
1.  7  he  infirmity  of  fear.  *'  I  cannot  escape  to  the  mountain  lest  some  evil  take 
me,  and  I  die"  (verse  19).  He  was  afraid  lest  the  fiery  stream  should  overtake 
him  before  he  reached  the  mountain.  Had  his  faith  been  strong,  he  would  have 
had  courage  to  obey  in  the  face  of  all  the  suggestions  of  sense.  2.  Wilfulness. 
He  sets  his  desire  upon  a  city  lying  in  the  course  of  his  flight,  where  he  imagines 
he  shall  be  safe  (verse  20).  His  request  appeared  most  reasonable  to  himself, 
for  this  city  was  quite  uninjportant,  and  surely  it  might  be  spared.  "  Is  it  not 
a  little  one?"  he  said  (verse  20).  He  committed  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
improve  upon  God's  appointed  way  of  deliverance.  He  sought  to  interfere  with 
God*s  plan  by  some  expedients  of  his  own.  Such  is  the  wilfulness  of  many 
who  are  seeking  the  salv&tiou  of  their  soula  They  stop  short  of  the  end  to 
which  they  should  attain  without  delay,  and  adopt  some  shelter  of  their  own 
choosing.  The  subjugation  of  our  will  entirely  to  the  will  of  God  is  the  result 
of  long  training.  3.  Forgetfuhess  of  p(Mst  mercies,  God  had  shown  great  and 
marvellous  mercy  to  Lot.  We  should  expect  that  his  sense  of  those  marked 
favours  would  have  been  so  fresh  and  strong  that  he  would  have  been  ready  to 
go  wherever  God  commanded  him.  But  his  character  was  too  weak  to  realise 
properly  both  past  and  present  blessings.  It  takes  some  time  to  rise  to  a  sense 
of  what  God  is  doing  for  us.  4.  A  Uvgerin a  selfishness.  This  characteristic 
clave  to  Lot  to  the  last.-  He  was  selfish  when  lie  chose  Sodom  for  a  dwelling- 
place»  and  he  is  selfish  now  when  he  asks  that  this  city  may  be  spared  mere^ 
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for  his  own  convenience.  He  lacked  that  largeness  of  soul  which  inspired 
Abraham  when  he  prayed  for  Sodom  and  GomoVrah.  So,  many  who  have  taken 
steps  to  obey  the  call  of  God  yet  allow  their  selfishness  to  stand  in  their  way. 

II.  Gh)d  is  gpraoiont  towards  such  infirmities.  God  accepted  Zoar  as  the 
temporary  place  of  retreat  for  His  servant  (verse  21).  He  boars  with  the 
infirmity  of  His  people.  Where  they  have  a  desire  and  a  firm  pnrpose  to  flee 
to  the  refuge  of  His  salvation,  He  pardons  their  many  shortcomings  in  the  effort 
His  charity  covers  the  multitude  of  their  sins.  Such  are  the  concessions  of  the 
Divine  goodness  towards  human  weakness.  God  "  knoweth  our  frame,  He 
remembereth  that  we  are  dust"  (Psa.  ciii.  14).  In  the  worst  desolation  there 
is  some  bright  spot  where  we  may  rest  and  be  refreshed,  lest  the  strength  of  our 
souls  should  be  tried  above  measure.  But  such  an  indulgence  can  be  only 
temporary.  Lot  soon  found  that  Zoar  was  not  safe,  and  he  was  glad  at  last  to 
escape  to  the  mountain  (verse  30).  We  must  not  rest  in  what  is  intended  to  be 
merely  a  provisional  shelter,  but  be  ready  to  quit  it  soon.  God  indulges 
our  weakness  that  He  might  lead  us  to  higher  things. 

ni.  There  are  certain  conditions  which  fit  them  for  such  merciful 
indulgence.  1.  When  they  have  already  commenced  the  flight  Jrom  danger. 
Lot  believed  that  destruction  was  coming  upon  Sodom»  and  was  now  in  the  act 
of  fleeing  from  the  threatened  danger.  He  had  taken  steps  to  secure  his 
M^vation,  otherwise  this  favour  would  have  been  denied.  QoA  must  see  some 
desires  towards  Himself,  some  acceptance  of  His  message,  or  He  will  not 
grant  His  great  favours.  We  must  break  off  with  our  sins,  and  fly  from 
the  danger  to  which  they  expose  us,  or  else  we  cannot  expect  salvation. 
Those  who  remain  in  Sodom  can  only  look  for  Sodom's  doom.  2.  When, 
though  they  have  not  reached  it,  they  are  still  seeking  a  sure  r^ge.  Lot 
had  not  vet  reached  the  mountain,  but  Kis  purpose  was  still  set  towards  it 
He  desired  to  obey  the  command  of  God.  His  will  was  accepted  for  the  deed. 
If  we  are  still  seeking  salvation,  though  we  may  not  have  attained  to  all  that 
Christ  has  purchased  for  us.  He  will  pity  our  weakness.  He  graciously  en- 
courages the  first  beginnings  of  a  new  life.  Though  there  be  much  smoke  and 
ashes,  yet  if  He  discovers  a  single  spark  of  a  better  desire  and  hope  in  us,  He 
will  fan  it  to  a  flame.  Mercy  begins  the  distribution  of  her  gifts  as  soon  as  we 
set  out  for  Christ.  8.  When  thinf  are  satisfied  not  to  rest  in  anything  short  of 
Go(Fs  command.  Lot's  better  desire  was  to  obey  God  to  the  end,  by  escaping  to 
the  mountain.  He  was  soon  convinced  that  the  place  he  had  chosen  was  not 
intended  to  be  his  permanent  refuge.  Nothing  short  of  Christ,  whether  it  be 
the  Church,  the  sacraments,  or  the  ministry,  can  be  our  permanent  resting^ 
place.  We  are  not  safe  until  we  have  come  to  the  Mountain,  and  laid  hold 
upon  the  strength  of  our  salvation.  There  is  no  other  sure  refuge  for  oar  souls 
but  Chrisi 


BUQ0B8TIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THB  VER8B8. 

Verses  18, 19.  But  who  shall  nrescribe  to  have  yielded  simple  obedience  to  the 

to  the  Almighty?    or  limit  the  Holy  declared  will  of  Heaven.     He  should 

One  of  Israel  ?  Are  we  wiser  than  He  ?  have  known  that  what  God  dictated 

Have  we  any  contrivance  by  which  we  was  best ;    that  if  He  had  commanded 

can  surpass  Him  ?    He  lets  us  some-  him  to  go  to  the  mountains,  He  would 

times  have  our  way,  but  to  our  woe  at  certainly  enable  him  to  get  there,  and 

last.— (7raj7p).  that  He  could  protect  him  there  as 

It  must  certainly  be  set  down  to  a  anywhere  else.    But  he  pleads  hard  for 

weak  and  wavering  faith  in  Lot  that  he  permission  to  flee  to  the  neighbouring 

now  made  this  request.    His  duty  was  city  of  Zoar,  and  hopes  that  he  may  be 
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excused  in  this  desire,  seeing  it  was 
but  a  "  little  one."  The  prefeiTJug  of 
such  a  request  in  such  circumstances 
we  should  suppose  would  have  drawn 
forth  some  marked  expression  of  the 
Divine  displeasure.  But  God  lends  a 
CTacious  ear  to  his  petition.  His  in- 
fimity  is  not  rebuked  ;  his  request  was 
granted  ;  the  city  was  spared  for  his 
sake.  In  this  God  desi-^iied  at  once  to 
show  how  much  the  fervent  prayer  of  a 
ri«;hteous  man  avails  ;  and  ;it  the  same 
time,  by  the  result  to  teach  his  short- 
sighted servant  how  much  wiser  a  part 
he  would  have  acted  had  he  confided 
in  a  childlike  manner  in  God,  and  fled 
to  the  mountain  in  the  first  instance. 
(Verse  30.)  This  instance  should  fix 
firmly  in  our  minds  the  conviction  tliat 
we  can  never  gain  anything  by  attempt- 
ing to  improve  upon  God*s  appoint- 
ments. He  will  choose  infinitely  better 
than  we  can  for  ourselves.  Let  us 
learn,  moreover,  another  lesson  from 
this  incident.  If  a  petition  marked 
and  marred  with  such  faultiness  as  that 
of  Lot  on  this  occasion  still  met  with  a 
favourable  hearing,  what  efficacy  may 
we  conceive  to  pertain  to  those  prayers 
which  are  prompted  by  a  yet  more 
believing  spirit,  and  framed  more 
distinctly  in  accordance  with  the 
revealed  will  of  Heaven? — {Bush,) 

It  is  allowed  to  us  to  plead  the 
privileges  of  our  justification.     1.   To 

g'ound  our  petition  for  mercies  on  what 
od  has  done  for  us  already.  His 
grace  has  saved  us,  and  His  mercy  has 
been  magnified  towards  us  in  many 
gifts  of  His  love.  We  may  use  our 
experience  of  the  past  to  encourage 
our  hope  for  the  future.  **  Because 
Thou  has  been  my  help,  therefore  in 
the  shadow  of  Thy  wings  will  I  rejoice." 
(Psa.  Ixiii.  1.)  2.  To  crave  pardon  for 
human  infirmity  in  our  prayers.  Lot 
knew  that  it  was  human  weiikness 
which  led  him  to  make  this  request. 
He  was  quite  overcome  bv  his  fears ; 
yet  he  thought  that  he  could  rely  upon 
a  mercy  which  was  so  plentiful,  and 
which  was  shown  to  him  in  so  signal  a 
manner.  The  mercy  of  God  manifested 
towards  us  in  our  salvation  is  so  great 
that  we  may  venture  to  trust  it  to  par- 
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don  the  lapses  of  our  infirmity.  Infinite 
love  will  make  it  all  right  at  last  if  our 
hearts  are  only  true  and  fuithfuL 

Verse  20.  The  faith  of  Lot,  simple 
and  sincere  as  it  was,  could  not  be  con- 
sidered perfect.  He  had  his  misgivings 
and  doubts.  The  distant  mountain 
whither  he  had  to  flee  filled  him  with 
anxiety  and  alarm.  "  I  cannot  escape 
to  the  mountain  lest  some  evil  take  me 
and  I  die."  Might  no  nearer,  no  safer, 
no  less  dreary  refuge  be  found  ?  It  is 
hard  to  be  all  at  once  cas't  out  upon 
the  solitary  wild.  Such  thoughts 
vexed  the  rescued  soul  of  Lot.  But  in 
the  Lord  he  found  relief.  He  did  not 
nurse  these  melancholy  miuings  sul- 
lenly and  suspiciously  in  his  own  bosom. 
He  poured  them  forth  into  the  ears  of 
the  Lord.  With  humble  and  holy 
boldness  he  ventured  to  represent  his 
case  to  a  present  God — to  plead,  to 
reason,  to  expostulate,  with  a  touching 
and  pathetic,  a  childlike  earnestness, 
such  as  only  the  spirit  of  adoption,  the 
spirit  that  cries  Abba,  Father,  could 
inspire — (Candlish.) 

God  is  nonoured  by  our  using  the 
liberty  of  taking  all  our  doubts  and 
fears  to  Him.  He  can  detect  what  is 
true  and  real  in  us  in  the  midst  of  all 
our  infirmity. 

"  Is  it  not  a  little  one  ? "  ^  Thus  men 
use  their  reason  to  sustain  requests 
which  have  but  imperfect  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God. 

Here  we  perceive  Lot's  constant 
appeal  to  self-interest  ;  selfishness 
clung  to  that  man's  very  soul.  We 
should  expect  that  after  all  the  mar- 
vellous mercy  shown  by  God  to  Lot, 
that  he  would  have  been  ready  to  go 
wherever  He  commanded.  But  no; 
Lot  asks  that  Zoar  may  be  saved. 
And  God  marvellously  accepts  this 
demand.  Now  this  shows  how  God 
deals  with  the  soul.  We  use  large 
language  |  we  talk  of  self-sacrifice, 
self-devotion,  and  yet  there  has  always 
been  a  secret  reservation  of  some  small 
Zoar;  still  God  accepts.  He  leaves 
us  some  human  afiection,  something  to 
remind  us  of  our  earthly  home.  He 
weans  us  by  degrees^  that  so,  step  by 
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fitep,  leaving  earth  behind,  we  may 
ascend  the  mountain  top,  and  want 
n«)tliing  but  the  lovely  love  of  QoA — 

Verse  91.  /  have  (ucepted  th$e. 
ITeb.  **  I  have  lifted  up  thv  face/'  t.^., 
1  have  a  compnasionate  respect  to  thee, 
jind  will  gratify  thee  by  granting  this 
request.  The  expression  probably 
arose  from  an  Eastern  custom.  Persons 
there,  in  preferring  a  petition,  instead 
of  falling  upon  their  knees,  often  pros- 
trate themselves  with  their  face  to  the 
ground.  When  the  petition  is  ac- 
cepted, the  prince  or  potentate  com- 
mands them  to  be  raised  from  their 
lowly  posture,  which  is  expressed  by 
"  lifting  up  the  faca"  In  common 
usage,  therefore,  the  phrase  is  clearlv 
synonymous  with  "  snowing  favour. ' 
Thus  doth  a  gracious  Gk)d,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  TPsa.  cxlv. 
19),  "fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that 
fear  Him ;  He  also  will  hear  their  cry 
and  will  save  them/' — (Btish.) 

Before  we  reach  our  final  salvation 
we  shall  need  many  an  indulgence  by 
the  wav.  The  great  mercy  of  (3oa 
allows  lOT  the  dangers  and  temptations 
of  our  pilgrimage. 

Ton  may  see  the  Lord's  goodness  in 
the  land  of  the  living.  In  the  most 
sweeping  desolation,  levelling  the 
houses  and  cities  of  your  habitation 
to  the  ground — ^in  the  wide  waste 
beneath  which  all  things  bright  and 
fair  seem  buried — some  little  Zoar  is 
left,  some  haven  of  rest  in  which  the 
weary  spirit  may  recruit  its  strength. 
Such  earthly  refreshment  may  the 
redeemed  child  of  God,  who  has  turned 
his  back  on  Sodom,  lawfully  ask — such 
green  spot  in  the  desert — such  little 
city  of  refuge  amid  the  storm — in  the 
bosom  of  domestic  peace,  and  the  en- 
dearments of  a  quiet  liome — ^that  he 
may  not  be  tried  above  measure.  Only 
let  his  request  be  moderate.  "See, 
now,  it  is  a  little  one."  So  Lot  pleads 
for  this  earthly  boon.  Let  it  also  be 
a  request  preferred  in  faith  as  to  a 
friend  and  father,  with  submission  to 
His  wisdom  and  trust  in  His  love. 
And  if  the  request  be  granted — if  the 


object  of  his  fond  regard,  for  which  he 
speaks,  be  si)ared  to  him — if  he  get  a 
little  Zoar  to  flee  to- let  him  not  set 
hi9  heart  on  it  too  much.  For  a  brief 
space  he  may  rejoice  in  it.  But  let 
him  be  rea^y  to  quit  it  soon,  as  Lot 
did,  and,  if  need  be,  to  dwell  in  the 
mountain  and  in  the  cave  ;  for  that  in 
the  end  may  he  the  Lords  way  of 
thoroughly  humbling  and  proving  him, 
to  the  saving  of  his  sow], ^(Ca?idlish.) 
Zoar,  of  all  the  five  cities,  was  spare<l 
by  Lot's  prayer.  God  suffers  even  His 
great  judgments  upon  sinners  to  be 
modified  in  the  range  of  their  effect  by 
the  prayers  of  the  righteous. 

Verse  22.  God  is  pleased  to  bind 
Himself  by  what  is  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  His  people.  Lot  must  be 
made  safe  before  the  fiery  judgment 
comes  down  upon  the  cities  of  the 

i)lain.  Hence  learn  :  1.  God's  great 
iftvour  towards  the  righteous.  2.  The 
efficacy  of  theirprayersand  intercessions. 

Even  after  the  first  .step  towards 
salvation  has  been  taken,  it  is  necessary 
thatDivine  warnings  should  be  repeated 
that  we  might  escape  the  snares  coming 
upon  the  ungodly. 

The  inability  here  mentioned  is,  of 
course,  wholly  of  the  moral  and  not  of 
the  physical  kind,  similar  in  its  nature, 
though  arising  from  an  opposite  cause, 
to  that  affirmed  of  our  Saviour  (Mark 
vi.  5) :  "  He  could  there  do  no  mighty 
work,"  by  reason  of  the  unbelief  of  the 
people.  He  could  not  because  he  tooidd 
not.  There  was  a  moral  unfitness 
between  such  a  state  of  mind  and  such 
a  display  of  power,  so  that  He  deter- 
mined not  to  put  it  forth.  The  Most 
High  is  pleased  to  represent  His  hands 
as  bound  by  His  paramount  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  His  people.  He  can  do 
nothing  towards  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  till  their  safety  is  secured.  Had 
we  not  a  Divine  warrant  for  the  use  ot 
such  language  it  would  doubtless  be  a 
high  presumption  in  us  to  employ  it ; 
and  when  we  find  the  Holy  Spirit 
adopting  it  we  still  pause  in  devout 
admiration,  mingled  with  a  latent  mis- 
giving whether  we  are  indeed  to  under- 
stand the  words  in  their  most  obvious 
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sense.    But  our  doubts  are  precluded  by   the  noble  ambition  of  becoming 

by  adverting  to  numerous  parallel  in-  benefactors  of  our  race,  let  us  seek  to 

stances  of    God's   dealings  with   His  form  ourselves  on  the  models  proposed 

people.     On  more  than  one  occasion,  in  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  by  being 

when  He  had  determined  to  execute  made  eminently   acceptable  to  God, 

vengeance    on    Israel   foi^  their    per-  become  in  the  highest  degree  useful  to 

verseness,  the  intercessions  of  Moses  the  communities  in  which  we  live. — 

are  represented  as  having  been  in  effect  {Bush,) 

irresistible,    so    that    the    threatened  Judgment  is  well  represented  in  the 

judgment  was  averted.  What  an  argu-  Scripture  as   God's   "  strange   work." 

ment  is  this  for  our  pressing  earnestly  He  takes  greater  pleasure  iathe  salva- 

forward  to  the  acquisition  of  the  same  tion  of  men,  to  secure  whicli  He  will 

character.    If  we  are  prompted  at  all  even  consent  to  delay  His  judgments. 

MAIN  HOMILBTICa  OF  THE  PARAGHAPB.—  Venei  2825, 

Thb  Destruction  of  the  Cities  of  thb  Plain. 

The  previous  history  shows  how  they  had  long  been  ripe  for  judgment,  now 
their  last  day  and  the  inevitable  hour  had  come. 

I.  It  was  sndden.  1.  As  regards  the  objects  of  it  They  had  no  belief  that 
God  would  interfere,  but  thought  themselves  secure  in  their  wickedness.  The 
plains  around  them  were  full  of  rich  beauty,  their  cities  were  flourishmg,  their 
nouses  were  filled  with  coarse  plenty.  The  constancy  of  Nature  was  uninter- 
rupted, the  bounties  of  Providence  continued  without  stint  or  sign  of  withdrawal 
The  sun  rose  brightly  on  that  day,  and  it  promised  to  be  fair  and  prosperous  as 
any  other.  But,  in  a  moment,  the  fieiy  ram  from  heaven  came  down  and  swept 
them  with  sudden  destruction.  This  is  an  example  of  what  shall  take  place 
when  the  last  Judgment  shall  arrive.  It  shall  be  then  *'  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Lot "  (Luke  xvii.  28-30).  Men  who  have  no  real  belief  in  the  evil  of  sin, 
and  the  fate  to  which  it  exposes  them,  are  unconcerned  to  the  last.  As  regards 
the  terrible  designs  of  God  s  judgments  they  are  like  men  asleep,  but  when  that 
judgment  comes,  they  awake  on  a  sudden  to  the  awful  reality.     The  retribution 

t)repared  for  the  wicked  api>ears  to  them  to  slumber,  as  if  utterly  ^uiet  and 
larmless,  but  the  time  comes  when  God  awakens,  and  then  He  despises  their 
image  (Psa.  Ixxiii.  20).  And  what  He  despises  cannot  endure,  but  shall 
suddenly  be  destroyed.  2.  Not  sudden,  however,  as  regards  the  Author  of  it. 
The  infinite  perfections  of  God  forbid  the  thought  that  there  should  be  with 
Him  anything  hke  surprise.  He  has  not  to  adapt  Himself  to  emergencies  by  a 
quick  decision.  'J  his  terrible  judgment  was  no  sudden  thought  of  God.  His 
anger  is  slow  and  deliberate.  The  doom  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had  already 
been  fixed  when  God  spoke  with  Abraham,  but  had  been  delayed  partly  on 
account  of  Lot,  and  partly  to  clear  such  an  act  of  judgment  from  the  suspicion 
of  haste.  Even  in  His  most  terrible  deeds,  God  makes  it  api)ear  to  men  that 
His  ways  are  equal.  His  vengeance  is  judicial,  not  the  violence  of  passion. 
Christ  reveals  to  His  chosen  ones  what  the  end  shall  be.  They  know  what  to 
expect,  and  look  for  His  appearing.  But  to  the  rest,  destruction  comes  at  an 
hour  when  they  are  not  aware.  The  swiftness  of  the  lightning  is  the  fittest 
natural  image  of  God's  appearing  in  judgment. 

n.  It  was  the  direct  act  of  God.  The  record  distinctly  states  that  ''  the 
Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord 
out  of  heaven."  Natural  agencies  were  no  doubt  used,  but  we  have  proof  that 
God  was  present  not  in  an  ordinary  but  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  There 
are  distinct  evidences  of  a  special  act  of  Divine  vengeance.  1.  The  destruction 
was  predicted.  God  had  already  made  known  to  Abraham,  and  to  Lot  and  his 
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family,  what  He  was  about  to  do.  This  destruction  was  not,  therefore,  an  effect 
arising  from  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  but  a  special  act  of  the  God  of  nature, 
who  imparted  to  His  favoured  servants  the  secret  of  his  design.  2.  ITie 
destruction  was,  in  its  nature,  extraordinary.  It  was  out  of  the  way  of  the 
usual  course  of  Providence.  ^  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  either  iJefore  or 
since.  No  one  who  had  witnessed  it  could  doubt  that  it  was  pre-eminently 
destruction  from  the  Almighty.  Ood  rained  down  fire  out  oi  heaven,  His 
agency  being  clearly  manifest  as  when  He  destroyed  the  old  world  by  a  flood. 

IIL  It  was  complete,  "  Those  cities,"  "  aU  the  plain,"  "  aU  the  inhabitants," 
"that  which  crew  upon  the  ground"  (verse  25).  Here  was  utter  ruin,  and 
absolutely  without  remedy.  Every  haoitation  was  overturned,  every  animal 
and  vegetable  destroyed — every  man  perished  in  this  overwhelming  disaster. 
Lot  and  his  family  only  excepted,  the  destruction  was  absolutely  to^  Their 
degeneracy  was  universal,  and  so  was  their  destruction.  Learn — 1.  ITiat  Gois 
judgments,  though  deserved,  tarry  long.  They  had  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  iniquities  long  ago.  While  their  punishment  was  delayed  they  had 
opportunity  to  avert  it  They  sheltered  a  holy  man  whose  precept  and  example 
might  have  converted  their  souls.  Prayers  were  offered  up  on  their  account. 
They  had  a  long  space  in  which  to  consider  their  ways  and  turn  to  the  Lord. 
Learn — 2.  That  without  timely  repentance  Bis  judgments  are  sure  to  fall.  God's 
warning  to  sinners  are  no  empty  threats,  but  will  issue  in  the  terrible  fietcts. 
Long  as  the  course  of  history  has  been  or  shall  be  to  the  end,  judgment  at 
length  must  fall  upon  the  impenitent  Like  unto  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the 
wicked  world  is  doomed. 


8UQGB8TI7B  00MMBNT8  ON  THE  VBBSBA 

Verse  23.  The  sun  rose  brightly  that  wall  of  Belshamtr^s  palace  the  awful 

morning  ;  but  before  it  had  sunk  below  words  announcing  the  destruction  of 

the  western  horizon  the  blood  was  cold  bis  kingdom  and  of  his  life^     But  day 

in  many  a  heart  that  burned  with  un-  is  the  time  of  security,  for  light  reveals 

hallowed  fire,  and  many  a  pulse  had  danger,  and  makes  the  way  of  escape 

ceased  to  beat  that  a  few  hours  before  easier.    The  gloomy  fears  of  night  are 

throbbed  with  selfish  passion.    Down  gone,  and  the  morning  brings  with  it 

came  the  burning  red  rain  from  heaven,  gladness  and  the  promise  of  a  peaceful 

the  fearful  expression  of  the  wrath  of  day.    But  to  Sodom,  this  day  brought 

God.    This  strange  flood  of  fire  did  unexpected  vengeance.    The  danger  of 

for  the  bodies  of  men  what  death  does  sin  b  great,  notwithstanding  all  appear- 

for  the  souL    The  attitude  in  which  it  ances  to  the  contrary, 

found  every  man,  there  it  sealed  him.  When  the  sun  rose  upon  Sodom  with 

— (Robertson.)  the  promise  of  a  fine  day,  could  any- 

The  sunlignt  of  their  last  day  fell  thing  be  further  from  their  thoughts 

upon  these  wicked  cities  and  toxmd  than  the  overwhelming  tempest  which 

their  inhabitants  as  unconscious  and  almost  immediately  began  to  pour  down 

incredulous  of  their  danger  as  ever,  upon  them  ?    Had  thejr  had  the  n^ost 

Night  is  the  time  of  fears  and  alarms,  distant  idea  of  their  perilous  situation, 

the  fit  season  for  great  disasters.    It  with  what  avidity  would  they  have 

was  at  night  that  the  destroying  angel  seized  the  opportunity  of  escape,  and 

passed   through    Egypt   to   slay  the  with  what  persevering  efforts  would 


nrst-bom— at  night  when  the  sword  of  they  have  exerted  themselves  to  reach 
the  Lord  smote  the  camp  of  Assyria  a  place  of  safety.  But  their  confidence 
and  destroyed  one  hundred  and  eighty-  destroyed  them.  Let  the  heedless 
five  thousand  men — at  night  that  the  take  warning.  The  breath  of  the  Lord 
shadow  of  a  man's  hand  wrote  on  the     may  kindle  *  stream   of  brimstone 
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before  they  are  aware.  "He  that 
being  often  reproved  hardeneth  his 
neck  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and 
that  without  remedy." 


Verse  24.  Here  the  Lord  is  repre- 
sented as  present  in  the  skies,  whence 
the  storm  of  desolation  comes,  and  on 
the  earth  where  it  falls.  The  Dale  of 
Siddim,  in  which  the  cities  were, 
appears  to  have  abounded  in  asphalt 
and  other  combustible  materials.  (Gen. 
xiv.  10.)  The  district  was  liable  to 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times. 
We  read  of  an  earthquake  in  the  days 
of  King  Uzziah.  An  earthquake  in 
1759    destroyed   many  thousands    of 

yersons  in  the  Valley  of  Baalbea 
osephus  reports  that  the  Salt  Sea 
sends  up  in  many  places  black  masses 
of  &sphalt  which  are  not  unlike  head- 
less bulls  in  shape  and  size.  After  an 
earthquake  in  1834,  masses  of  asphalt 
were  tnrown  up  from  the  bottom.  The 
lake  lies  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  and  its  surface  is  about 
1300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  such  a  hollow,  exposed  to  the 
burning  rays  of  an  unclouded  sun,  its 
waters  evaporate  as  much  as  it  receives 
by  the  influx  of  the  Jordan.  Its  pre- 
sent area  is  about  forty-five  miles  by 
eight.  The  southern  part  of  the  lake 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  Dale 
of  Siddim,  in  which  were  the  cities  of 
the  vale.  Tlie  remarkable  salt  hills 
lying  on  the  south  of  the  lake  are  still 
calM  Khashm  Usdum  (Sodom).  A 
tremendous  storm,  accompanied  with 
flashes  of  lightning  and  torrents  of 
rain,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  de- 
scended upon  the  doomed  cities.  From 
the  injunction  to  Lot  to  flee  to  the 
mountain^  as  well  as  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  we  may  infer  that  at  the 
same  time  with  the  awful  conflagration 
there  was  a  subsidence  of  the  ground, 
so  that  the  waters  of  the  upper  and 
original  lake  flowed  in  upon  the  former 
fertile  and  populous  dale,  and  formed 
the  shallow  southern  part  of  the  present 
Salt  Sea.  In  this  pool  of  melting 
asphalt  and  sweltering  seething  waters^ 
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the  cities  seem  to  have  sunk  for  ever, 
and  left  behind  them  no  vestiges  of 
their  existence. — (Murphy.) 

Brimstone  and  fire.  The  portion  of 
the  wicked — a  suggestion  of  that  fiery 
deluge  which  shall  overwhelm  the  sin- 
ful world  at  the  last  day.  (Psalms  xi. 
6,  Jude  7.)  These  cities  are  an  ex- 
ample to  tne  world  that  God  will,  in 
the  end,  utterly  vanquish  His  enemies. 

What  was  the  agency  which  effiected 
this  destruction  ?  The  Bible  refers  it 
to  the  immediate  action  of  God  ;  and 
the  truth  of  Scripture,  it  is  thought  by 
some,  depends  upon  establishing  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  fall  of  these 
cities.  A  man  goes  now  to  the  scene 
of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  tries  to  establish  the 
fact  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  natural 
volcanic  eruption  ;  and  by  getting  rid 
of  the  supernatural  agency,  he  thinks 
he  has  got  rid  of  God  Himself.  Another 
goes  to  the  same  place,  and,  in  his 
zeal  for  the  supernatural,  wishes  to 
make  out  that  the  veracity  of  the 
Bible  depends  upon  this  kind  of  occur- 
rence never  having  happened  before. 
Do  we  mean,  then,  that  only  the 
marvellous  incidents  of  nature, — the 
fall  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  taking 
place  at  an  appointed  time, — only  the 
positive  miracles,  are  God's  doing,  and 
not  the  commonplace  events  of  every- 
day life  ?  Nay,  God  holds  all  the 
powers  of  nature  in  His  hand ;  small 
events  may  be  so  directed  by  Him  that 
we  shall  think  them  accident ;  but  for 
all  this  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
most  trifling  act  of  every-day  life  is 
directed  by  Him.  What  we  have  to 
say  is  this  :  we  agree  with  the  super- 
naturalist  in  saying  that  God  did  it ; 
we  agree  with  the  rationalist  in  saying 
that  it  was  done  by  natural  means. 
The  natural  is  the  work  of  God. — 
{Robertson.) 

Though  the  descriptions  which  the 
Bible  gives  us  of  the  future  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  are  but  symbolical, 
yet  such  a  dread  judgment  as  this 
shows  that  they  signify  a  terrible 
something.  By  a  necessary  law,  sooner 
or  later  sin  must  bring  its  penalty. 
The  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished. 
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Verse  25.  In  aU  the  plain.  He  con-  the  overthrow.    Tims  were  the  cities 

Bumed  its  productions,  He  destroyed  of  the  plain,  and  the  ground  on  which 

its  beauty,  He  extinguished  the  veiy  they  stood,  set  forth  for  an  example 

principles  of   its  fertility,  and   sub-  to  every  succeeding  age ;  and  to  that 

merged  the  ground  itself  under  the  awful  catastrophe  the  sacred  writers 

waters  of  the  Jordan,  that  the  foot  of  oft^n  allude  in  their  denunciations  of 

man  might  never  tread  it  more.    The  the  Divine  judgments  against  apostate 

destruction  was   complete    and   irre-  Israel.     TDeut.  xxiii  23,  Hos.  xi.  8.) 

E arable  ;  the  country  was  in  a  manner  — (Bush,) 
lotted  out  of  the  map  of  Palestine,         The  power  of  God  is  against  sinners : 

so  fierce  was  the  indignation^  so  terrible  they  defy  the  Omnipotent,  but  in  vain. 

The  Patb  of  Lot's  Wifbl 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  feelings  of  the  elder  and  the 
younger  branches  of  Lot's  family  on  leaving  their  home.  His  sons  and 
daughters  left  it  in  apparent  obedience,  but  with  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plain ;  it  was  not  so  with  Lot's  wife.  It  is  not  the  character  of  age 
to  accommodate  itself  readily  to  fresh  circumstances.  The  old  man  does  not 
feel  inclined  to  launch  himself  afresh  on  the  great  ocean  of  the  universe  to  seek 
new  fortunes.  He  does  not  easily  make  fresh  acquaintances,  or  transplant 
himself  quickly  from  old  haunts  and  homes.  To  youth  there  is  a  future ;  to  old 
age  there  remains  nothing  but  the  present  and  the  past.  Therefore,  while 
youth  went  on  with  its  usual  elastic  step  of  buoyancy  and  hope.  Lot's  wife 
lingered  ;  she  regretted  the  home  of  her  vanity  and  luxury,  and  tlie  lava  flood 
overwhelmed  her,  encrusted  her  with  salt,  and  left  her  as  a  monument.  The 
moral  we  are  to  draw  from  that  is  not  left  us  to  choose.  Christ  says, 
**  Remember  Lot's  wife."  It  is  worse  to  turn  back,  when  once  on  the  safe  path, 
than  never  to  have  served  God  at  all.  They  who  have  once  tasted  of  the  power 
of  the  world  to  come,  let  them  beware  lest  they  turn  again.  Sin  is  dangerous, 
but  relapse  is  fatal.  That  is  the  reason  why  God  so  marvellously  smooths  the 
way  for  youth.  Earljr  jov  enables  the  young  man  to  make  his  first  steps  surely, 
with  confidence  in  his  Maker ;  love,  gratitude,  and  all  his  best  emotions  are 
thus  called  forth.  But  if  afterwards  he  falls,  if  he  sinks  back  again  into  the 
world  of  evil,  think  you  that  his  feelings  will  spur  him  on  again  in  God's  cause  ? 
Nay,  because  at  the  first  time  there  was  hope,  the  next  all  the  hope  is  washed 
out ;  the  stimulus  of  feeling  is  weaker  because  experience  has  broken  down 
hope  J  he  knows  now  what  those  resolves  were  worth  I  There  is  great  difficulty 
in  quitting  evil  after  long  habit.  It  becomes  a  home,  and  holiness  is  dull,  and 
cheerless,  and  dreary.  Touth,  then,  is  the  time  for  action — earnest,  steady 
advancement,  without  looking  back.  St.  Paul  says,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  "  Let  us  therefore  fear  lest,  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering  into 
His  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it ;  '  and  again  he  shows  us 
the  evil  of  drawing  back — "  Now  the  just  shall  live  bv  faith  :  but  if  any  man 
draw  back.  My  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him." — (liobertson.) 

Thb  Cause  and  Danoer  of  BAOKSLmnra 

The  sad  history  of  Lot's  wife  is  a  fearful  warning  to  backsliders.  She  had 
taken  steps  to  secure  her  salvation,  but  failed. 

I.  The  cause  of  backsliding.  The  bitter  root  of  her  sin  and  error  was 
unbelieif.  If  she  had  strong  faith  in  God  she  would  have  gone  forward  with  an 
eye  wholly  fixed  and  intent  on  His  command.    Faith  turns  from  all  else  to  look 
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to  Him  alona  This  unbelief— 1.  Leads  to  disobedience.  She  broke  the  command, 
"Look  not  behind  thee,  neither  stay  thou  in  all  tlie  plain."  (Verse  17.)  She 
stood  still,  and  looked  back  with  a  longing  heart  on  what  she  had  left.  The 
sinful  past  gains  power  over  us  when  faith  fails  and  our  eye  turns  away  from 
what  God  has  set  before  us.  Even  if  no  sinful  thoughts  had  prompted  that  look 
it  was  not  innocent.  The  simple  act  of  disobedience  was  a  grave  offence  against 
God.  By  such  an  act  our  first  father  fell.  In  the  case  of  the  backslider  there 
is  always  some  unbelief  which  leads  to  some  special  acts  of  disobedience.  2. 
Leads  to  indecision.  The  looking  back  upon  Sodom,  when  God  had  forbidden 
it,  shows  that  her  mind  was  not  fully  made  up.  She  was  moved  at  once  by 
opposite  feelings  and  desirea  She  was  perplexed  between  God  and  the  world 
Unless  we  give  up  ourselves  entirely  to  God's  will,  the  result  must  be  this  inde- 
cision of  character,  when  a  very  slight  force  will  suffice  to  turn  us  back  again  to 
our  old  state. 

U.  The  danger  of  backsliding.  The  awful  doom  of  Lot's  wife  shows  us  how 
God  regards  this  sin.  1.  There  is  the  danger  of  forfeiting  our  salvation.  Lot's 
wife  never  reached  the  mountain.  2.  The  danger  of  punishment.  If  we  turn 
away  from  God,  and  enter  upon  our  old  course,  and  remain  in  our  sins^  we  must 
receive  the  penalty. 


suaassTivB  comments  on  tee  verses. 


We  may  fail  in  the  way  of  salvation 
after  we  have  made  some  progress  on 
the  journey. 

How  few  escape  the  corruption  that 
is  in  the  world,  and  secure  their  own 
salvation  !  Only  eight  in  the  Flood, 
now  but  four  from  Sodom,  and  even 
one  of  these  perished  in  the  ruins  of  it. 

They  fall  aeepest  into  hell  who  fall 
backwards  into  hell.  None  are  so  near 
heaven  as  those  that  are  convinced  of 
sin — ^none  so  near  to  heaven  as  those 
who  have  quenched  conviction. — 
(Bunyan.) 

Her  example  is  still  preserved  in 
sacred  history  as  a  warning  to  all  who 
turn  back  from  the  ways  of  God.  She 
persists  throughout  the  ages  **  a  pillar 
of  salt  "  —  a  perpetual  monument. 
What  a  sad  counterpart  is  she  to 
that  woman  who  poured  the  precious 
ointment  on  the  head  of  Jesus,  and 
whose  deed  shall  be  held  in  remem- 
brance wheresoever  the  Gospel  is 
preached  1 

How  fearfully  is  judgment  here 
mingled  with  mercy  1  Lot  was  him- 
self delivered,  but  at  what  an  expense! 
It  was  a  dismal  spectacle  to  him  to 
behold  the  city  of  his  residence,  in- 
cluding the  habitations  of  his  neigh- 
bours and  probably  of  some  of  his  own 
relatives,  with  all  their  inmates,  sinking 
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into  theflamesof  the  devouring  element 
But  thb  was  not  all.  One  wave  of  an- 
guish after  another  rolled  over  him. 
His  company  as  he  left  the  city  was 
but  small ;  and  now,  alas,  when  he  has 
escai)ed,  one  is  missing !  His  wife  was 
the  partner  of  his  flight,  but  not  of  his 
preservation.  The  companion  of  his 
youth,  the  mother  of  nis  children, 
instead  of  sharing  in  joy  of  their  deli- 
verance, stands  a  pillar  of  salt  in  the 
ways  towards  Sodom,  an  awful  monu- 
ment of  the  danger  of  disobedience  I 
This  may  be  deemed  a  hard  fate  for  a 
mere  glance  of  the  eye;  but  that 
glance,  no  doubt,  was  expressive  of 
unbelief  and  a  lingerinfi^  desire  to 
return.  Behold,  then,  the  goodnes? 
and  severity  of  God — towards  Lot  that 
went  forward,  goodness;  towards  his 
wife  that  looked  back,  severity.  Though 
nearly  related  to  a  righteous  man,  and 
a  monument  of  distinguishing  mercy  in 
her  deliverance  out  of  Sodom,  yet  re- 
belling against  an  express  mandate  of 
Heaven,  her  privileges  and  relations 
availed  her  nothing ;  God  would  not 
connive  at  her  disobedience  ;  she 
became  a  mournful  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  the  righteous  who  turn 
away  from  their  righteousness  shall 
perish.  While  we  lament  her  fate.  let 
us  profit  by  her  example. — (Busk.) 
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May  not  the  exile,  now  that  he  is  one  more  embrace,  but  one  more  look, 
fairly  out  of  the  city,  relax  his  speed,  and  then  up  and  after  Christ  again, 
and  proceed  a  little  more  leisurely?  Tempt  not  the  Lord.  He  who  says. 
May  he  not  cast  his  eye  once  more  on  Follow  Me,  utters  also  these  solemn 
the  scene  he  is  forsaking,  and  indulge  words  : — ''  No  man  having  put  his 
one  last,  lingering,  farewell  look  ?  At  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back, 
his  peril  if  he  do  it.  One  who  should  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  "  If 
have  shared  his  flight  to  the  last  has  any  man  draw  back.  My  soul  shaV. 
tried  the  experiment.  She  cleaves  to  have  no  pleasure  in  him.  Be  not  of 
her  old  homa  She  loves  the  world,  those  ''  who  draw  back  unto  perdition, 
and  in  the  world's  swift  judgment  but  of  them  that  believe  to  the  saving 
she  is  miserably  engulfed.  One  look  of  the  souL"  And  let  the  voice  of 
behind^  is  fatal.  To  pause  is  ruin.  Him  who  has  led  you  forth,  and  set 
Who  is  there  among  you  who  has  you  free  from  the  condemnation  and 
been  persuaded  and  enabled  to  come  corruption  of  the  world  lying  in  wicked- 
out  from  among  the  ungodly — who  has  ness,  ring  continually  in  your  ears  when 
escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  you  would  slacken  your  pace  or  abate 
world  through  lust  ?  Remember  Lot's  your  zeal;  "  Look  not  behind  thee, 
wife.  Tou  may  say,  let  me  go  and  neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  plain.'' — 
bury  my  father— let  me  just  return  {Candiish.) 
and  bid  fetrewell  to  my  friends — but 

We  may  contrast  this  flight  from  Sodom  with  the  conduct  which  our  Lord 
enjoins  upon  His  disciples  when  He  should  come  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
So  sudden  was  to  be  their  flight,  that  the  man  on  the  house-top  must  not  go 
down  to  fetch  his  clothes.  The  roofs  of  their  houses  were  flat,  and  formed  con- 
tinuous terraces  which  terminated  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  by  these  they 
might  escape  with  safety  into  the  country.  Their  escape  must  be  quite  as  sud- 
den as  Lot's  from  Sodom.  The  exhortation  was  pecubarly  appropriate  to  His 
female  disciples,  for  whose  safety  the  tender  heart  of  Jesus  was  concerned.  The 
advice  was  taken,  for  when  the  Roman  armies  drew  nigh,  "  many  departed  from 
the  city  as  from  a  sinking  ship."  All  the  disciples  acted  upon  the  command  of 
their  Lord  and  arrived  safely  at  Pella.  None  perished.  The  case  of  Lot's  wife 
is  in  sad  contrast  to  this  parallel  instance.  Consider  some  of  the  circumstances 
that  make  her  history  full  of  instruction.  1.  Sheperis/ied  after  solemn  warning. 
Lot  was  warned  to  escape,  and  while  he  lingered  the  men  laid  hold  on  him. 
Lingering  nature  requires  the  hand  of  special  grace  to  save  it  from  destruction. 
"  By  grace  ye  are  saved."  "But  his  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him "  with 
regret  and  affection  to  the  place.  She  wavered,  stopped  by  the  wav,  shrank  from 
the  grasp  of  her  angel-conductor,  leaving  her  husband  to  go  on  his  way  alone. 
The  storm  suddenly  cama  She  was  a  little  too  far  from  Zoar,  and  a  little  too 
near  Sodom.  She  became  scorched  and  encrusted  by  the  burning  flood,  and 
remained  on  the  spot — a  petrified  monument  of  Divine  justice.  She  met  the 
fate  of  those  who,  being  often  reproved,  are  suddenly  destroyed.  So  those  to 
Yihom  the  Gospel  is  preached  have  often  been  warned — by  every  affliction,  eveir 
providence,  every  death,  every  sermon.  And  if  these  warnings  are  unheeded, 
God  may  say,  at  last,  "  Because  I  have  called  and  ye  refused,"  etc.  (Prov.  I 
24-33.)  2.  SAs  perished  by  a  look.  The  city  looked  beautiful  as  ever  wnen  the 
sun  rose  upon  it  on  that  fatal  day.  That  was  the  deceitful  calm  before  the 
storm.  She  had  sufficient  energy  of  purpose  to  leave  Sodom,  but  not  enough  to 
leave  it  altogether.  Thus  many  go  far  towards  obeying  God,  but  not  far  enough. 
Lost  by  a  look  !  Heaven  and  hell  in  a  single  glance  of  the  eye.  Eve  looked  at 
the  tempting  tree  and  brought  sin  and  sorrow  to  our  race.  The  Israelites  looked 
at  the  brazen  serpent  and  obtained  life.  Lot  looked  forward  to  Zoar  to  find  safety ; 
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Lis  wife  back  to  Sodom  to  find  destruction.  One  of  the  dying  thieves  looked  on 
Christ  and  obtained  eternal  life  ;  the  other  looked  from  him  and  died  without 
repentance.  3.  She  perished  after  she  had  stood  long,  and  had  et^oyed  great 
advantages.  This  woman  had  known  Abraham,  had  the  benefits  of  his  pious 
counsel  and  of  his  high  example.  Angels  had  come  to  her  habitation.  She  was 
now  actually  outside  of  the  city  on  which  the  stroke  of  doom  was  about  to  fall 
'J^hus  she  failed  at  the  last  hour.  There  is  no  period  at  which  our  caution  and 
vigilance  can  be  safely  relaxed.  We  must  feel  our  dependance  upon  God's 
grace  from  first  to  last  4  IShe  illustrates  the  enormous  ii\fluence  of  vjorldly  in- 
terests and  affections.  We  are  not  distinctly  told  in  the  history  why  she  looked 
back,  but  our  Lord  implies  that  it  was  from  a  worldly  spirit.  There  was,  also, 
some  disbelief  of  the  angels'  message,  and  a  want  of  tender  solemnity  and  awe. 
Possibly  she  may  have  feared  to  endure  the  scorn  and  jeers  of  her  worldly 
kindred  should  the  destruction  threatened  not  take  place.  The  very  brevity  and 
simplicity  of  the  record  fits  it  all  the  more  for  manifold  instruction. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPE.—Vena  27-29. 

The  Righteous  Man's  Retbospeoi  of  Ood's  Gbeat  JuDOMBNTa 

The  judgment  which  had  long  been  threatened  had  now  come.  The  righteous 
vengeance  of  God  had  overtaken  the  guilty  inhabitants  of  these  cities,  and 
Abraham  witnessed  the  scene  of  desolation  when  all  was  over  (verse  28).  The 
feelings  which  rose  within  him  at  that  awful  sight  are  those  which  must  fill  the 
heart  of  every  saint  when  he  is  permitted  to  behold  God's  great  judgments 
upon  sinful  men. 

I.  He  regards  them  with  solemn  emotion.  How  terrible  was  the  sight 
which  met  the  eye  of  Abraham,  when  he  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  looked 
towards  Sodom  !  (verses  27,  28).  The  once  fertile  and  smiling  plains  were 
conyerted  into  one  vast  furnace.  The  cities  and  their  populations  were  involved 
in  a  ruin  so  complete  that  not  a  trace  remained.  The  night  before  beheld  them 
full  of  strong  life  and  thoughtless  dissipation ;  the  day  Tookexi  upon  a  scene  of 
desolation,  wherein  all  life  had  perished  in  the  sharp  agony  of  the  fiery  flood. 
Abraham  could  not  regard  without  emotion  so  utter  a  destruction,  and 
especially  as  he  had  taken  such  an  interest  in  his  people  as  to  use  all  his  power 
with  God  to  save  them  from  the  threatened  doom.  He  contemplatea  this 
terrible  sight — 1.  With  profound  awe.  He  had  waited  anxiously  for  the  result 
of  his  pleading  with  God  for  these  sinners.  He  may  have  indulged  a  hope  that 
the  Lord  would  relent  at  the  last — that  His  pity  would  prevail,  or  dispose  Him 
to  find  a  remedy.  Now  he  discovers  that  his  prayers  have  not  availed  to  stay 
judgment  This  swiftness  and  certainty  of  tne  Divine  retribution  must  have 
filled  his  soul  with  awe.  2.  With  some  pain  to  personal  feelings.  Abraham 
was  a  tender  and  benevolent  man,  and  be  could  not  have  witnessed  the  sight  of 
so  many  human  beings  hurried  into  swift  destruction  without  some  shock  to  his 
better  feelings.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  a  good  man  to  sympathise  with  G(mI 
in  His  terrible  judgments  upon  sinners.  Appearances,  in  the  divine  government, 
are  often  against  our  notions  of  justice.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  attain 
to  that  unquestioning  loyalty  which  meekly  submits,  and  acknowledges  the 
righteousness  of  all  God's  ways.  It  is  said,  by  way  of  reproach,  that  the  saints, 
satisfied  and  comfortable  in  their  own  security,  look  down  with  indifference 
upon  the  fate  of  sinners,  and  even  enjoy  their  bliss  the  more  by  the  sense  of 
contrast  But,  in  fact,  the  real  tendency  of  their  hearts  is  otherwise.  Thev 
bring  themselves  with  difficulty  to  adore  the  unsearchable  judgments  of  GKkL 
They  naturally  recoil  firom  the  spectacle  of  multitudes  overwhelmed  by  pain 
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and  calamity.  Abraham  must,  at  tliis  moment,  have  felt  some  yearnings  of 
tenderness  towards  those  who  perished  in  this  wholesale  destruction.  But  if  a 
man  trusts  wholly  in  God,  such  a  sight  must  dissipate  much  false  pity  and  false 
hope.  The  sure  judgments  of  God  will  overtake  the  wicked,  notwithstanding  all 
ourpity  and  hope. 

II.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  nghteonsness  of  Ood  as  seen  in  them.  Through 
all  his  history,  since  he  was  first  called  to  a  life  of  faith  and  obedience,  Abraham 
was  the  friend  of  God,  in  His  confidence,  and  yielding  himself  entirely  to  Him. 
He  had  the  deep  conviction  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  would  do  right.  The 
eye  of  his  faith  was  still  on  God,  and  he  was  content.  He  knew  that  God  would 
be  clear  when  He  is  judged.  All  good  men  will,  at  length,  feel  satwfaction  that 
the  right  is  done. 

HI.  He  has  some  compensations  in  regard  to  them.  There  was  some  element 
of  consolation  for  Abraham.  The  whole  case  was  not  so  bad  as  it  might  have 
been.  Some  were  delivered.  The  intercession  of  Abraham  had  availed,  though 
not  so  far  as  he  had  once  hoped.  Lot  and  his  family  were  saved  by  his 
prayers,  and  not  for  their  own  righteousness.  "  God  remembered  Abraham,  and 
sent  Lot  out  of  the  midst  of  the  overthrow."  All  depended  upon  the  power  of 
this  one  righteous  life.  So  we  are  saved,  not  for  any  good  thing  in  ourselves, 
but  by  the  intercession  of  Christ  who  is  the  elect  of  G(kL  Christ  prays  for  us 
when  we  forget  to  pray  for  ourselves,  or,  at  best,  do  so  but  languidly.  He 
rescues  us  when  we  are  hat  half  alive  to  our  danger. 


SUOOBSTIVg  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSE8. 


Verse  27.  Even  when  we  have 
poured  out  our  full  souls  in  prayer 
for  others,  we  may  well  be  anxious 
regarding  the  result. 

Here,  again,  Abraham  comes  into 
view  in  the  narrativa  It  was  day- 
break when  Lot  came  to  Zoar.  And 
about  the  same  time  Abraham,  who 
was  in  Mamre,  near  Hebron,  went  to 
the  place  where  he  had  interceded  with 
the  Covenant  angel  for  Sodom.  This 
point,  as  we  oteerved  on  the  spot, 
commands  a  view  of  that  region  from 
the  heights  of  Hebron. — {Jacobus.) 

The  historv  returns  continually  to 
Abraham  to  show  us  how  God's  purpose 
of  redemption  through  the  Messiah 
was  moving  on  towards  accomplish- 
ment. 

Abraham  rose  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, full  of  anxiety,  and  turned  his 
eyes  towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
now  only  one  molten  sea  of  fire.  He 
contemplated  the  melancholy  scene 
before  him,  and  felt  with  how  fearful 
and  solemn  a  gaze  he  should  look  upon 
the  miseries  and  punishments  of  those 
who  do  not  fear  God.  It  was  then 
Abraham  began  secretly  to  understand 


the  mystery  of  God's  will  and  dealings 
with  man ;  it  was  then  the  agonising 
suspicion  of  God's  justice,  with  which 
he  had  wrestled,  found  its  solution. 
Lot  was  saved,  the  righteous  were  not 
destroyed  with  the  wicked.  The  strange 
mystery  of  this  hard,  cruel,  unintelli- 
gible world  became  plain ;  and  the 
voice  of  his  inmost  heart  told  him, 
"All  is  right."  This,  then,  explains 
these  two  magnificent  contradictions, 
which,  taken  separately,  are  unin- 
telligible, but  which  together  form  the 
basis  of  our  faith.  "  God  is  love,"  but 
"  our  God  is  %  consuming  fire." — 
{Bobertson,) 

Verse  28.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
frequent  flashes  of  fire  were  intermixed 
with  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  rolled 
up  from  the  scene  of  the  devastation. 
Tne  view  must  have  been  awful  beyond 
description,  and  from  its  terrific 
features  is  no  doubt  made  the  Scrip- 
tural type  of  hell,  which,  in  allusion 
to  the  fate  of  Sodom,  is  called  "  the 
lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone." (Comp.  also  Deut.  xxix.  23; 
Isa.  xiii  19 ;  Jer.  xlix.  18  ;  Jude  7  ; 
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2  Peter  ii.  6.J  The  destruction  of  the 
spiritual  Soaom  (Rev.  xviii.,  xix.)  is 
moreover  evidently  described,  especially 
where  the  bewailing  spectators  are  re- 
presented as  standing  afar  off  and 
gazing  at  the  smoke  of  her  burning ; 
a  circumstance,  doubtless,  drawn  from 
Abraham  here  standing  at  a  distance 
and  witnessing  the  doom  of  the  devoted 
cities. — (Bush.) 

Those  may  perish  for  whom  many  - 
prayers  have  been  offered. 

Nothing  else  was  now  to  be  seen  of 
that  fair  and  fruitful  plain.  Sic 
transit  gloria  mundi.  When  we  most 
greedily  grasp  earthly  things  we  em- 
brace nothing  but  smoke,  which  brings 
tears  from  our  eyes,  and  soon  vanisheth 
into  nothing.— j^Jro^J 

Verse  29.  God  bears  the  prayers  of 
His  people  long  in  memory,  though 
He  may  not  answer  them  according  to 
the  extent  or  to  the  way  of  their 
desire. 

One  righteous  man  maybe  delivered 
by  the  intercessions  of  another.  God 
helps  ns  through  human  mediators  in 


order  that  we  mi^ht  learn  to  trust  in 
the  Great  Mediation. 

God  makes  haste  to  relieve  the 
anxieties  of  His  servants.  WhcN 
Abraham  saw  the  smoke  of  the  coun- 
try as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  it 
seemed  that  all  was  lost.  But  he  ia 
soon  comforted  by  finding  that  some 
dear  to  him  are  safe. 

The  righteous  are  only  saved  by  the 
much- prevailing  power  of  the  Great 
Intercessor. 

This  rescue  is  attributed  to  Elohim, 
and  not  to  "Jehovah,"  the  Covenant 
God,  because  Lot  was  severed  from 
His  guidance  and  care  on  his  separa- 
tion from  Abraham.  The  fact,  now- 
ever,  is  repeated  here  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  it  with  an  event  in  the 
life  of  Lot  of  great  significance  to  the 
future  history  of  Abraham's  seed. — 
(Keil  and  DelitzschJ 

The  Eternal  is  here  designated  by 
the  name  Elohim,  the  Everlasting, 
because  in  the  war  of  elements  in 
which  the  cities  were  overwhelmed, 
the  eternal  potencies  of  His  nature 
were  signally  displayed. — (Murphy.) 


It  is  delightful  to  know  that  the  world,  sunk  and  fallen  as  it  is,  is  not  a 
neglected  province  of  God's  dominions,  that  it  is  not  abandoned  of  its  Author, 
and  left,  like  a  sea-weed,  to  float  at  random  over  the  dark  and  shoreless  ocean 
of  uncertainty  and  doubt.  The  Christian  knows  no  such  Deity  as  Chance  and 
Fate.  He  knows  that  events  occur  in  a  manner  too  regular  for  the  agency  of 
chance,  but  in  a  manner  not  stated  and  regular  enough  to  have  blind  Fatality 
for  their  Author.  He  knows  that  the  very  notion  of  Providence  implies  design, 
and  in  Divine  Providence  design  must  extend  to  everything.  We  must  either 
exclude  God's  Providence  from  having  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  world,  or 
we  must  believe  that  His  superintending  agency  extends  to  all  events  of  human 
life.  We  may  be  sure  that  God  governs  the  world  in  a  way  worthy  of  Him,  and 
extends  His  care  to  all  His  creatures,  and  to  all  their  actions.  Hence  the 
deliverance  of  individuals  is  not  a  lucky  escape — a  thing  merely  happening, 
which  mij-ht  have  been  otherwise.  When  the  first-born  of  Egypt  were  destroyed 
the  first-born  of  Israel  were  spared.  When  Jericho  was  levelled  to  the  ground 
Kahab  was  delivered  from  the  niin.     When  God  destroyed  the  cities  of  the 

•lain,  He  saved  Lot  because  He  remembered  Abraham.    This  man  was  saved 

>y  God's  set  purpose  and  design.     This  text  shows  us — 

I.  The  terrors  of  God's  justice  towards  the  world  of  the  ungodly.  Two  of 
the  Apostles  regard  the  fact  here  related  as  an  example  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Divine  government  towards  sinners  in  every  ajge — as  a  kind  of  type  and  pattern 
of  God's  displeasure  against  sin  and  the  certainty  of  its  punishment  (Jude  7 ; 
2  Peter  ii.  6-9.)  We  are  not  to  consider  it  merely  as  an  historical  incident  in 
which  we  have  no  more  interest  than  we  have  in  the  destruction  of  Carthage  ; 
but  we  are  to  regard  it  as  designed  to  teach  us  the  certain  overthrow  of  all  evil, 
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and  the  wretched  doom  of  the  impenitent.  The  destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain  is  illustrative  of  the  certain  perdition  of  ungodly  men.  This  was  a  judgment 
immediately  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  God,  though  natural  agencies  were  employed. 
Puller  says,  "If  so  it  were,  God's  hand  was  in  it,  directing  and  timing  its 
operations,  no  less  than  if  it  were  accomplished  without  the  interference  of  any 
second  cause."  This  history  illustrates  the  awful  condition  of  those  who  have 
God  for  an  enemy.  His  enemies  are  always  in  His  power.  The  universe  is  His 
prison.  Flight  or  escape  must  be  alike  impcfssible  when  His  patience  can  bold 
out  no  longer,  and  He  sends  forth  the  summons  for  destruction.  *'  There  is  no 
darkness  or  shadow  of  death  where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves." 
In  vain  they  boast  of  their  riches,  their  grandeur,  their  long  exemption  from 
punishment.  Nothing  can  defend  them  when  the  hour  of  judgment  arrives. 
God  can  arm  every  element  against  them  ;  the  fire  shall  burn  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  the  waters  shall  drown  the  men  of  the  old  world,  the  air  shall  breed 
pestilence,  the  earth  shall  tremble  and  rend  asunder  beneath  their  feet,  the 
heavens  shall  send  forth  the  dreadful  thunders  and  bolts  of  fire,  and  the  stars  in 
their  courses  shall  fight  against  Sisera.  "  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the 
eagle,  and  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars,  thence  wUl  I  bring  thee  down,  saith  the 
Lord."  And,  "  if  these  things  be  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in 
the  dry  ? "  If  these  sparks  of  vengeance  reach  us  here  in  the  day  of  mercy, 
what  must  be  the  punishment  prepared  for  the  ung^odly ! 

II.  The  triumpn  of  Gk>d*s  mercy  towards  the  children  of  His  love.  St.  Peter 
quotes  the  deliverance  of  Lot  as  an  example  of  God's  ability  to  sr-ve  the 
righteous,  as  well  as  of  His  determination  to  punish  the  wicked.  God  "  delivered 
just  Lot,  vexed  with  the  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked  "  (2  Pet.  ii  7).  This 
example  is  quoted  to  show  that  "  the  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  ungodly 
out  of  temptation."  GKkI's  regard  towards  the  righteous  man  is  also  seen  in 
His  remembering  Abraham.  He  remembered  the  intercession  of  that  holy  man, 
and  knew  that  though  Lot  was  not  mentioned  by  name  he  was  still  the  object 
of  his  earnest  solicitude.  Lot  could  not  prav  for  himself,  because  he  did  not 
know  of  the  approach  of  the  calamity  ;  but  Abraham  prayed  for  him,  and  that 
prayer  availed  much.  How  much  more  shall  the  intercession  of  Christ  prevail 
for  the  subjects  of  His  grace.  "  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate,"  etc. 
(1  John  ii.  1).  God  allows  mediation  to  prevail  with  Him.  Thus  Job  was 
heard  when  he  prayed  for  his  friends,  Moses  when  he  made  intercession  for 
Israel,  that  they  might  not  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life.  Lot  owed  his 
preservation  to  Goas  regard  for  Abraham.  As  Lot's  familv  was  preserved  for 
Lot's  sake,  so  Lot  himself  was  preserved  for  Abraham's  sake.  ^  And  in  a  far 
higher  sense,  a  lost  world  is  recovered  and  redeemed  for  Christ's  sake.  The 
history  of  Lot's  escape  illustrates  our  deliverance  by  the  power  of  Divine  grace, 
the  whole  of  which  must  be  ascribed  entirely  to  God.  He  oriffinates  the  plan 
of  salvation.  It  was  not  Lot  who  sought  the  angels,  but  the  angels  who  sought 
him.  And  "  by  grace  ye  are  saved,  through  faitn,  and  that  not  of  yourselves ; 
it  is  the  gift  of  God."  Mercy  framed  the  scheme  of  deliverance,  revealed  the 
Refuge  hoped  for,  implanted  the  principle  of  grace  in  the  heart :  and  mercv 
maintains  the  vigour  of  that  principle  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  earth 
and  helL  God's  mercy  gives  the  pardon,  and  the  way  to  find  it,  and  the  hand 
to  receive  it,  and  the  eye  to  search  it,  and  the  heart  to  desire  it.  In  this 
instance,  as  in  many  more,  God  was  found  of  them  who  sought  Him  not. 
He  sent  His  angel  to  warn  him  of  the  unsuspected  danger,  to  reveal  the 
appointed  place  of  refuge,  to  arouse  him  to  immediate  activity  and  solicitude. 
Also  we  learn  that  God  overcomes  ths hindrances  andobstacles  to  salvation  which 
arise  in  our  minds.  The  nngels  hastened  Lot,  and  lingering  nature  requires  the 
hand  of  special  grace  to  save  it  from  destruction.  Even  in  the  best  men,  how 
many  obstacles  are  there  to  their  own  salvation  1    How  much  must  be  overcome 
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before  grace  has  it  all  its  own  way  I — our  pride,  our  indolence,  our  worldliness, 
our  unbelief,  our  self-sufficiency,  our  tendency  to  procrastination  and  delay.  God 
has  yarions  means  of  bringing  wen  to  Himself,  of  rousing  them  from  their  sloth, 
and  of  directing  them  in  the  path  of  safety  and  of  life.  Sickness,  pain,  disap- 
pointments, sorrows,  losses,  death,  the  bereavements  of  friends,  the  accidents  of 
life, — what  are  these  but  so  many  voices  saying,  "  Up,  get  ye  out  of  this  place  t" 
What  are  they  but  so  many  angel  hands  laying  hold  on  the  lingerer,  and  setting 
him  in  the  path  of  salvation  ?  Let  sinners  consider  that  while  they  are  lingering, 
time  is  hastening,  eternity  is  advancing,  judj^ment  is  approaching,  evil  habits 
are  growing  stronger,  and  the  chances  of  rescue  from  danger  are  diminishing  day 
by  day.  But  when  once  we  submit  to  Ood — to  His  plan  of  deliverance,  he  mill 
surely  bring  ua  to  the  rest  and  the  rrfuge  which  Be  hcu  prepared  for  us*  In  the 
day  of  calamity  He  will  remember  us  ror  good. 

The  Folly  of  SBEDNa  Oue  Own  Croick— Verse  80. 

Lot  was  bidden  to  go  to  the  mountain,  but  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  seek  refuge  in  Zoar.  In  his  request  he  was  graciously  indulged — allowed  to 
make  the  experiment  which  was  to  convince  him  of  his  folly  in  choosing  for 
himself.  We  only  land  ourselves  in  greater  difficulties  when  we  act  accoi^ing 
to  the  suggestions  of  our  own  human  wisdom  in  opposition  to  the  Divine  will. 
Of  such  conduct  we  observe, — 

I.  The  root  of  it  is  unbeliefl  Lot  could  not  trust  Ood  fullv,  and  thereforo 
the  infinite  charity  of  Ood  stooped  to  his  infirmity.  Per^t  faith  takes 
Ood  at  His  word  without  questioning  or  hesitation,  without  clipping  His 
commands  to  our  own  notions  of  duty,  or  resolving  to  venture  less  than  He 
requires.  We  must  trust  in  Ood  with  ottr  whole  heart,  and  lean  not  to  our  oum 
understanding.  Our  faith  falls  short  in  so  fGur  as  we  seek  to  modify  the  com- 
mands of  duty  by  our  own  wilfulness.  Imperfect  obedience  has  its  bitter  root 
in  unbelief.  In  the  instance  of  Lot,  we  see  the  sad  consequences  of  this  timid 
and  imperfect  faith.  Here  we  trace  the  source  of  the  inconsistency  and  vacil- 
lation of  his  character.  Our  walk  in  the  path  of  life  and  obedience  is  only  steady 
and  sure  in  proportion  as  our  faith  is  clear  and  strong. 

XL  We  are  made  bitterly  to  repent  of  it.  ''  He  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar." 
He  was  afraid  that  the  destruction  would  overtake  him  even  there.  That  spirit 
of  unbelief  which  renders  our  obedience  imperfect  brings  dread.  We  take 
alarm,  for  conscience  tells  us  we  have  left  some  ground  for  fear.  We  have  not 
been  perfectly  honest  and  open  with  Ood,  and  we  justly  expect  that  we  shall 
smart  for  it.  That  perfect  love  alone  which  fully  confides  can  cast  out  all  fear. 
A  dreadfol  penaltjr  is  visited  upon  unbelief  when  it  leads  to  the  total  loss  of 
faith,  when  a  man  is  reduced  to  that  state  in  which  he  can  believe  nothing.  To 
commence  following  Ood's  command,  and  then  to  impair  our  obedience  oy  our 
own  foolish  will,  leads  in  the  end  to  doubt  and  uncertainty — to  that  sense  of 
insecurity  in  which  we  feel  that  nothing  is  sure  and  safe. 

IIL  we  may  be  compelled  to  accept  Ood*i  way  at  last  Lot  finds  refuge, 
at  length,  in  the  mountain,  where  he  had  been  ordered  to  go  at  first.  A  merciful 
Providence  brought  him  up  to  the  fiill  measures  of  his  duty.  He  finds,  in  the 
end,  that  it  is  l^t  to  fall  in  with  Ood's  plan.  By  a  painful  discipline  we  are 
often  brought  round  to  Ood's  way,  and  made  to  feel  that  what  He  chooses  is 
best 

8UQQE8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  YBR8E. 

The  sight  of  a  sea  of  waters  accu-     approaching  the  very  borders  of  Zoar, 
muhiting  in  the  vale,  and  gradually     was  not  a  little  calculated  to  inspire 
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terror.    How  could  he  know  where  it  be  experienced,  "Woe  to  the  rebellious 

wotdd  stop?  at  what  point  the  Most  children,  saith  the  Lord,   that  take 

High  would  say.  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  counsel,  but  not  of  Ma"  (Jsa.  xxxi.  1.) 

come,  but  no  further."    If  this  were  But  why  did  not  Lot  return  to  Abra- 

the  real  cause  of  his  flight,  his  be-  ham?     Perhaps    the    most    probable 

taking  himself  to  the  mountain  would  supposition  is,  that  he  was  too  proud 

be  a  very  natural  step.     But  the  his-  to  ao  tliis.     He  left  him  prosperous ; 

tory  shows   that    the    ras^h   counsels  but  he  must  return,  if  he  return  at  all, 

wliich  good  men  adopt  under  the  die-  poor  and  degraded,  and  an  outcast, 

tation  of  fleshly  wisdom  or  passion  are  This  was  too  severe  a  trial  for  his 

never  attended  with  prosperous  issues,  spirit  as  a  man,  and  he  had  rather 

They  may  appear  to  succeed  in  the  incur  new  dangers  than  submit  to  it. 

outset,  and  their  authors  may  for  a  Whatever  were  his  reasons,  he  seems 

time  bless  themselves  in  a  fond  conceit  to  have  made  a  bad  choice,  and  "  for- 

of  the  happiest  results,  but  eventuallv  saken  his  own  mercies." — (Busk.) 
the  truth  of  the  Divine  declaration  wiU 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.-^Venu  91-88. 

Thb  Lessons  of  Lot's  Dishonour. 

This  chapter  closes  with  the  sad  picture  of  a  good  man  betrayed  into  sin,  and 
thus  covermg  his  name  with  dishonour.  It  is  a  painful  history,  but  there  are 
some  lessons  of  instruction  to  be  learned. 

I.  That  saints  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  extraordinary  mercy  may 
yet  fall  into  sin.  The  temporal  deliverance  of  Lot  was  a  special  act  of  Divine 
mercy.  His  conviction  of  it  depended  upon  no  mere  emotion.  There  was  the 
outward  fact  in  which  he  could  distinctly  trace  the  hand  of  God.  Yet,  after 
so  distinct  a  favour  of  Providence,  he  falls  by  an  easy  temptation  into  the 
foulest  sin.  Thus  (Jod's  mercy  is  no  guarantee  for  human  gratitude.  Those 
who  have  been  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire,  are  often  the  very  first  to  forget  GJod 
their  Saviour.  The  picture  which  the  Bible  gives  of  man  is  faithful  to  the  facts 
of  human  nature.  God  merciful,  but  man  ungrateful  God  just,  but  man 
unrighteous.     God  true,  but  every  man  a  liar. 

if.  That  it  is  difficult,  even  for  the  best,  to  escape  the  effect  of  evil 
assooiationB.  The  conduct  of  Lot's  daughters  shows  how  much  they  were 
imbued  with' the  spirit  of  evil  around  them,  notwithstanding  their  pious 
parentaga  It  is  difficult  for  goodness  to  stand  upright  in  the  land  of  wickedness. 
Lot's  spiritual  character  suffered  less  injury  than  that  of  his  family  from  their 
sojourn  in  Sodom;  yet  his  moral  sense  was  blunted,  his  moral  fibre  relaxed. 
As  there  is  said  to  tie  virtue  and  healing  in  the  shadow  of  goodness  falling  upon 
us,  so  the  shadow  of  evil  spreads  nought  but  what  is  baneful. 

III.  The  foUy  of  a  worldly  choice.  Lot  had  chosen  this  place  with  a  view 
of  promoting  his  temporal  prosperity,  but  at  what  a  cost  I  He  had  nearly 
perished  in  the  terrible  judgments  which  fell  upon  its  population.  J:le  is 
scarcely  saved.  Mercy  had  to  snatch  him  out  of  the  fire,  by  choosing  this 
world,  against  his  b^t  spiritual  interests,  he  had  exposed  himself  to  bodily 
danger;  and,  what  is  worse  than  this,  to  great  impairment  of  his  spiritual 
health  and  vigour.  We  run  the  greatest  risk  to  our  soub  when  worldly 
considerations  are  uppermost  in  our  minds  in  choosing  our  path  in  life. 

ly.  Hie  wisdom  oi  avoiding  the  occasions  of  sin.  Lot  gave  way  to  strong 
drink,  and  then  committed  the  sin  of  incest  There  is  a  special  danger  in  all 
sins  of  the  flesh,  for,  when  once  indulged  in,  they  render  easier  sins  of  deeper 
dyo.    They  duU  tlie  intellect  and  the  conscience  until  all  moral  perceptions  are 
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weakened  and  confused.  If  we  allow  the  animal  man  the  mastery,  the  spiritual 
man  is  threatened.  How  much  of  the  sin,  degradation,  and  misery  of  mankind 
is  to  be  traced  to  strong  drink!  "Intoxication  deceived  Lot,  who  was  not 
deceived  in  Sodom  ;  the  names  of  lust  burn  him  whom  flames  of  sniphur  did 
not  bum."  (Gregcny  J.)  "Lot,  wlio  in  Sodom,  the  very  school  of  unchastity, 
had  lived  chastely,  in  the  cave  was  guilty  of  incest,  suflfering  shipwreck  in  the 
harbour."  (Lanae.)  The  occasions  of  sin — especially  those  of  a  fleshly  nature 
— should  be  avoidedf,  or  else  we  venture  upon  a  current  which  will,  in  the  end, 
become  too  strong  for  us. 

7.  The  awful  depths  of  human  depravity.  All  sin  is  evil,  but  there  are 
sins  which  defile  the  whole  body  and  reveal  depths  of  human  depravity,  from 
the  very  thought  of  which  pure  minds  shrink  with  pain.  There  are  fleshly  sins 
of  so  deep  a  stain  that  the  common  fault  and  corruption  of  human  nature  is 
almost  pure  by  comparison  with  them.  This  view  of  specially  degrading  sins  is 
confirmed  by  the  usages  of  language,  by  which  the  term  "  sinner  '  is  applied  to 
'  a  special  class.  Such  sins  tend  to  hurry  a  man  along  that  path  which  leads  to 
infamy  and  shame. 

VI.  Fleshly  sins  oover  even  a  fair  name  with  dishonour.  Lot  is  never 
mentioned  in  the  history  after  this  circumstance.  Ue  disappears  under  a  doud. 
A  blot  lies  on  his  memory  for  all  generations.  He  is  now  both  outwardljr  and 
inwardly  separated  from  Abraham,  and  is  of  no  further  importance  in  the  history 
of  salvation.  His  sin  may  have  been  forgiven,  and  his  person  accepted,  but  the 
deeds  themselves  are  recorded  in  the  iron  page,  where  they  remain.  They  are 
things  donCt  and  cannot  be  altered.  They  are  happier  and  more  blest  who  have 
not  greatly  fallen,  even  though  the  mercy  of  God  is  not  overtasked  by  the  worst 
sins  of  mankind. 

VIL  The  danger  of  excitement  Lot  had  witnessed  alarming  scenes.  It  was  a 
time  of  wild  excitement  when  he  knew  not  where  to  look  for  rest,  and  fears  were  in 
the  way — destruction  all  around  him,  his  wife  stricken  down  at  his  side  by  an  awful 
judgment,  he  himself  a  wanderer,  having  no  certain  dwelling-place,  and  not 
strong  in  the  inspiration  of  hope.  It  is  a  time  of  great  spiritual  danger  when  a 
man  is  recovering  from  the  extreme  tension  of  his  mind,  produced  by  the  excite- 
ment of  violent  and  conflicting  feelings. 

7III.  The  faithfulness  of  the  Scripture  record.  Sacred  history  records  the 
faults  of  its  good  men  with  a  wonderful  faithfulness.  Here  are  no  impossible 
characters,  no  ideal  pei'sonages  created  by  human  imagination,  but  never  seen 
in  actual  flesh  and  blood.  The  facts  of  human  nature  are  accepted,  though  the 
contemplation  of  them  may  be  painful  and  sad.  We  have  men  as  thev  are,  and 
not  written  up  to  by  the  devices  of  literary  art.  No  human  story-teller  would 
have  forged  such  a  narrative  as  this.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  a  truthful  record. 
The  gravest  sins  and  faults  of  the  righteous  are  not  concealed. 


BUaOESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VEJRSE8. 

Verses  32-36.  The  manners  of  Sodom  unlawful  to  marry  had  not  been  deter- 
here  obtrude  themselves  upon  our  view,  mined  by  an  express  law.  But  they 
Lot's  daughters  might  seem  to  have  must  have  seen  some  of  the  inhabitants 
been  led  to  this  unnatural  project,  first,  of  Zoar  after  the  destruction  of  the 
because  thev  thought  the  human  race  cities  ;  and  carnal  intercourse  between 
extinct  with  the  exception  of  them-  parent  and  ofifspring  must  have  always 
selves,  in  which  case  their  conduct  may  been  repugnant  to  natura — (Murphy), 
have  seemed  a  work  of  justifiable  Ealisch  well  remarks,  "  iMo  word  is 
necessity  ;  and  next,  because  the  employed,  no  allusion  made,  in  the 
degrees  of  kindred  within  which  it  waa  whole  of  this  tale  to  express  disgust^ 
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aversion,  or  hatred  :  the  laws  concern- 
ing the  allowed  and  forbidden  degrees 
were  not  yet  fixed :  Abraham  himself 
lived  in  a  matrimony  cursed  as  an 
abomination  in  the  Mosaic  code  (Lev. 
zviii.  9)  :  the  event  is  related  with  all 
the  calmness  of  historical  composition/' 
And  it  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  Deut.  ii.  9-19,  the  possessions  of  the 
"  children  of  Lot "  in  Ar  and  in  the 
land  of  Ammon  are  recognised  bv  Ood, 
and  the  Israelites  are  forbidden  to 
distress  or  meddle  with  them.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  necessity  which  there 
was  for  bereaving  Lot  of  his  self-com- 
mandy  shows  us  beneath  the  surface 
that  his  "  righteous  soul,"  even  though 
it  could  brook  much  which  nature  now 
abhors  (verse  8),  could  not  have  been 
brought  to  consent  to  that  into  which  he 
was  unconsciously  betrayed. — (A  Iford.) 

It  is  a  moral  duty  to  take  care  of  our 
physical  nature  and  to  preserve  it  in 
its  integrity.  Whatever  confuses  the 
understandmg,  or  weakens  the  will, 
exposes  to  moral  danger.  Hence  drunk- 
enness leadsmen  into  crimes  from  which, 
in  their  sober  senses,  they  would  shrink 
in  abhorrence.  All  that  which  rouses 
the  beast  within  us  tends  to  destroy  our 
better  nature. 

Those  carnal  devices  by  which 
morality  is  strained  to  meet  circum- 
stances show  a  practical  distrust  in 
Providence. 


Verses  37,  88.  Both  these  names 
justify  the  veiw  that  it  was  merely  to 
pre^rve  the  family  that  the  daughters 
of  Lot  had  recourse  to  the  exp^ient. 
Hence,  as  we  do  not  find  that  they 
ever  repeated  the  stratagem,  so  neither 
do  they  now  appear  to  have  been  at 
all  ashamed  of  it,  both  which  would 
have  been  natural  had  their  motives 
been  more  unworthy  than  they  were. 
The  offspring,  however,  of  this  in- 
cestuous connection,  whatever  may  be 
said  in  behalf  of  the  connection  itself, 
was  certainly  a  bad  ona  These 
Moabites  soon  fell  from  the  faith  of 
God,  and  became  idolaters,  the  wor- 
shippers of  Chemosh  and  Baal-peor, 
and  were  enemies  to  the  children  of 
Abraham.  The  same  is  also  true  of 
the  Ammonites.  As  both  these  make 
afterwards  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
sacred  history,  the  inspired  writer  takes 
care  to  introduce  at  this  early  period 
an  account  of  their  arigin.—^Bush,) 

In  the  worst  races  there  is  an  element 
of  hope.  Ruth  was  a  Moabitess,  and 
was  a  member  of  that  family  through 
whom  the  Messiah  came.  The  pro- 
phetic Scriptures  give  us  a  picture  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Moabites  to 
Christ.  (Isa.  xi.  14 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  47  ; 
Dan.  xi.  41.)  The  golden  age  for 
mankind  lies  in  the  future,  not  in  the 
past 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CRmoAL  NoTBB.— L  KadMh;  Shur;  Oerar.]  AU  lying  near  the  wmtliem  borders  of  Omimii. 
Oerar  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Philistines  It  is  now  called  Khirhet-d-Oerar,  «.&,  the  ruins  of 
Gerar.  The  site  is  stiU  pointed  out  near  Gaza,  where  traces  of  the  ancient  city  remain. 
2.  Abimelech.]  Paiker  of  the  Hng,  Probably  the  standin&r  title  of  the  kings  of  Gerar.  Took 
Sarah,  t.e.,  into  hb  harem.  8.  Bc^old«  thou  art  but  a  dead  maiL]  «  Thou  art  dying,  or  on  the 
point  of  dying,  if  thou  persist.  A  deadly  plague  was  already  in  the  body  of  Abimelech,  on 
accomit  of  Sarah."  (Mvrphy.J  Perhaps  it  was  merely  intended  that  he  was  dead  as  regards 
progeny  (Yer.  17.)  5.  £i  the  integri^  of  my  heart  and  innooenoy  of  my  hands.]  Beb,  '*  In 
the_perfection,  sincerity,  or  simplicity  of  my  heart,"  etc  Gomp.  Psa.  xxvL  6 ;  bcziii.  18. 
7.  He  is  a  prophet]  One  who  speaks  on  behalf  of  God.  ^  Enoch  had  prophesied  before  this, 
as  we  leam  from  Jade,  and  Noah  had  tittered  a  prophetic  blessing ;  but  Abraham  is  the  first  one 
in  the  O.T.  who  is  caUed  a  prophet,"  (Jacobw.J  He  thall  pray  for  thee.  Intercession  was  a 
special  work  of  prophets.  (Jer.  xxviL  18.  Compare  also  Jer.  xir.  11 ;  xv.  1.)  8.  Servants.  J 
Court  officers-his  counsellors.  (1  Kings  L  2,  x.  6  5  2  Kings  vi  8.)  10.  What  eawest  thon, 
th^it  thou  hast  done  this  thing!]  "  What  punpose  hadst  thou  in  yiew— what  could  have  been 
thy  motive  t"    18.  Ood  oaniod  mo  to  wanaer.j    One  of  the  rare  instanofle  in  which  ih^ plural 
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▼erb  is  used  with  the  name  God,  itself  in  the  plural  form.  "If  the  Terb  be  plural,  it  is  only  an 
instance  of  the  literal  meaning  of  Elohim,  the  Eternal  Supernatural  Powers,  coming  into  view.'* 
(Murphy,)  16.  Behold  he  is  unto  thee  for  a  ooTering  of  the  eyes.)  Htb.  "Lo,  it  is  to  thee 
as  a  covering  of  the  eyes.**  '*  Not,  as  some  imagine,  a  veil,  understanding  the  present  as  money 
to  buy  one  ;  1>iit  it  is  rather  a  peaee^ffei'ing  in  consideration  of  the  damage  done  to  them.  '  To 
cover  one's  i.  ..u  '  is  the  ffeb,  idiom  for  causing  one  to  forget  a  wrong  done.  (Ch.  xxxii  20,  21.) 
<  IwUl  cover  kia/aeej*  i,e,,  1  will  appease  him  with  a  present  (Job.  iz.  24.)  8o,  also,  to  cover 
sin  is  to  pardon — to  see  it  no  more.*'  (Jacobus,)  Thtu  »Kt  icas  reproved,  HA,  So  thou  aH 
judged^  ie.,  justice  has  been  done  to  thee.  "  The  original  of  this  is  most  natm^y  taken  as  a 
part  of  Abimelech's  ipeech,  and  then  it  is  to  be  tnm^ted.  And  all  thii  thtU  thou  mayeat  be 
righted.  All  this  had  been  done  or  given,  that  the  injury  to  Sarah  may  be  redressed." 
(Murphy.)  He  had  now  made  amends  for  all  that  had  happened.  17.  Ood  healed  Abimeledh.] 
This  may  explain  in  what  s^hse  he  was  on  the  point  of  dying  (ver.  8),  that  he  was  to  be 
considered  dead,  as  regards  progeny.  Bu  wife,  i.e.,  she  who  was  eminently  such—the  queen. 
Maid  aervarUe.  Concubines  are  intended,  a  different  word  being  used  for  ordinaiy  servants. 
(1  Sam.  xzv.  41.)  And  tJtey  bare.  They  were  rendered  capable  of  procreating  ohildren.  The 
verb  is  masculine,  for  both  sexes  were  involved  in  this  judicial  malady.  It  may  be  that  this 
was  inflicted  with  the  design  of  preserving  the  purity  of  Sarah.  Abimelech  was  not  suffered  to 
touch  her.  (Ver.  6).  18.  For  the  Lord  had  fiEtst  closed  up  all  the  wombs  of  the  house  of 
Abimelech.]  <*  To  be  taken  with  reference  to  both  sexes.  God  had  visited  all  with  incapacity, 
which  visitation  was  now  removed.*'    (Alford,) 

MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAORAPff.—Ver$e$  1-7. 

Abeahim's  Repetition   of  His   Old  Fault:   the  Poweb  of  Foekee 

TElfPTAnONB. 

I.  Their  power  may  slumber  long.  Twenty-four  years  had  passed  away 
since  Abraham  committed  this  same  fault.  He  then  distrusted  the  king  and 
people  of  Egypt,  as  he  does  Abimelech  in  this  instance.  One  would  have 
thought  that  so  long  an  experience  of  such  extraordinary  favours,  on  the  part 
of  God,  would  have  so  strengthened  the  faith  of  Abraham  as  to  make  liim 
superior  to  all  temptations  which  imply  distrust  in  his  Divine  Director.  He 
must  have  seen,  by  this  time,  that  God  had  a  way  of  deliverance  when  all  human 
resources  were  at  an  end  ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  carnal  expedients  were  vain. 
Surely,  the  temptation  to  employ  devices  which  had  been  proved  to  fail  would 
now  have  no  power  over  him !  But  this  incident  teaches  us  that  the  force  of 
this  old  temptation  was  not  destroyed,  but  only  slumbered  for  awhile.  We  are 
never  safe  from  the  invasion  of  temptations  which  have  once  vanquished  us. 
They  have  discovered  our  weak  part,  and  this  must  always  be  a  source  of 
danger — a  chronic  infirmity  of  the  soul  which  is  but  imperfectly  healed. 

IL  Circumstances  may  arise  whioh  will  revive  their  strength.  Abraham 
was  again  placed  in  similar  circumstances  to  those  in  which  he  had  once  fallen, 
and  the  old  temptation  assaults  him  with  all  its  former  strength.  Science  con- 
siders two  kinds  of  energy,  one  in  which  it  is  active,  and  the  other  potential. 
The  energy  of  a  cannon  ball  is  active  :  we  can  see  the  effects  of  it ;  but  the 
energy  of  a  heavy  body  in  an  elevated  position,  or  that  which  slumbers  in  gun- 
powder, is  potential.  There  it  is,  though  to  all  appearance  most  harmless ;  and 
by  fitting  means  can  in  a  moment  be  called  into  action.  Such  is  the  power  of 
old  temptations.  They  watch  us  like  a  tiger  his  prey,  silently  and  in  ambush, 
and  then  spring  upon  us  in  an  unguarded  moment.  In  the  particular  instance 
of  Abraham  there  were  several  causes  which,  at  this  time,  contributed  to  render 
him  weak  against  the  assault  of  his  old  temptation.  1.  Reaction  after  great 
spiritual  excitement.  He  had  seen  that  terrible  instance  of  God's  judgment 
upon  the  cities  of  the  plain — ^his  kinsman  scarcely  saved — silence,  desolation, 
and  death  reigning  over  a  land  once  beautiful  and  full  of  busy  life.  The  sight 
of  these  things  must  have  filled  his  heart  with  conflicting  emotions.  The  kmd 
of  excitement  hence  arising  may  strengthen  the  soul,  but  it  is  that  intermittent 
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strength  which  is  succeeded  by  intervals  of  depression.  Hence  it  is  that  retire- 
ment and  watchfulness  are  most  necessary  at  such  times.  The  soul  is  too  weak 
to  trust  herself  abroad — to  go  out  into  the  open  field  of  conflict  The  man  out 
of  whom  Jesus  had  cast  the  devils  wished  to  continue  with  Him.  He  was 
transported  with  joy  and  gratitude — in  a  most  excited  state  of  feeling,  and  ready 
to  mi^e  any  sacrifice.  But  Jesus  discouraged  his  over-confident  zeal,  and  told  him 
that  a  state  of  retirement,  the  quiet  and  obscure  ways  of  life,  would  be  best  for  him. 
''Return  to  thy  own  house,  and  show  how  great  things  God  hath  done  unto  thee." 
(Luke  viii.  38, 39.)  2.  Experience  of  social  corruption,  Abraham  had  seen  all  around 
him  the  worst  forms  of  wickedness.  He  might  well  be  tempted  to  consider  that  no 
truth,  no  high  justice,  could  be  due  to  those  who  were  so  irrecoverably  bad.  Such 
crooked  ways  of  iniquity  could  only  be  combated  by  the  cunning  of  the  serpent. 
Abraham  thought  that  the  people  were  extremely  wicked,  and  devoid  of  all 
religious  thought  and  feeling.  (Ver.  11.)  He  was  under  the  temptation  that 
he  must  not  deal  with  them  upon  high  principle  and  an  open  sincerity.  Thus 
the  very  corruptions  of  mankind  are  dangerous  to  the  virtues  of  saints.  Besides, 
Abraham  might  reflect  that  he  had  escaped  out  of  his  former  difficulty  in  ^ypt 
with  little  hurt  to  himself,  perhaps  advantage,  on  the  whole.  The  scheme  had 
succeeded  once — at  least  it  had  brought  him  no  real  damage — ^and  why  should 
he  not  try  it  again  ?  The  experience  of  long  years  had  not  shown  him  that 
mankind  was  growing  better ;  it  rather  seemed  as  if  corruption  was  increasing 
more  and  more.  The  state  of  socie^  was  such  as  to  tempt  even  a  righteous 
man  to  renounce  ideal  truth  and  integrity,  and  employ  a  compromised  or 
qualified  veracity. 

III.  The  results  of  yielding  again  are  most  disastrous.  Abraham  found  to 
his  sorrow  that  his  policy  'did  not  succeed,  but  only  brought  him  into  trouble. 
1:  The  distress  of  anxiety.  After  Abraham  had  made  the  representation  that 
Sarah  was  his  sister,  how  anxious  he  must  have  been  as  to  the  success  of  that 
device  in  giving  them  both  any  real  protection.  Carnal  policies  of  this  kind, 
while  on  trial,  fill  men  with  anxiety,  and  should  they  fail  they  bring  confusion. 
Whatever  is  of  doubtful  virtue  may  well  make  us  anxious,  however  good  the  end 
may  be  after  which  we  seek.  2.  Possible  loss  to  ourselves.  There  is  alwa3rs 
some  moral  loss.  But  we  may  suffer  temporal  loss.  That  very  good  thing  for 
which  Abraham  contrived — the  safety  of  his  wife — he  failed  to  secure.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  him  had  he  trusted  in  God,  and  left  all  events  with  Him. 
It  is  only  bv  faith  that  we  can  fight  an  honourable  and  successful  battle  with 
the  world,  for  the  moment  we  attempt  to  fight  the  world  with  its  own  weapons 
we  lose  dignity  and  ensure  failure.  We  must  conduct  this  strife  "  lawfully." 
3.  7h0  shame  of  reproof  from  worldly  men,  (Verses  9, 10, 16.)  There  are  men 
of  the  world  possessed  of  some  strong  moral  principles,  of  great  natural  sagacity, 
and  who  are  therefore  keen  to  discover  faults  in  others.  They  expect  consistency 
in  those  who  make  a  high  profession,  and  are  not  sparing  in  indignant  censure 
when  they  do  not  find  it.  When  tbey  catch  a  saint  of  God  using  doubtful 
means  they  quickly  assume  a  moral  superiority,  and  thus  put  him  to  shame. 

IV.  Those  who  mil  under  them  are  oidy  delivered  by  the  special  interference 
of  Ood.  Through  all  his  faults  God  had  a  regard  unto  His  servant.  He  was  still 
His  "  prophet,"  the  interpreter  of  His  will,  the  intercessor  with  Him  on  behalf 
of  sinful  men.  He  was  the  representative  of  faith  in  a  faithless  world  ;  and, 
according  to  the  flesh,  the  beginning  of  that  line  along  which  God's  purpose  of 
love  and  mercy  should  move  towards  full  accomplishment.  Therefore  Grod  had 
a  special  regard  unto  him,  and  miraculously  interfered  to  preserve  him  from  the 
consequences  of  his  fault.  God  always  deals  the  same  way,  in  principle,  with 
His  tried  servants.  1.  The  infirmities  of  believers  appeal  to  the  Divine  com- 
passion. God  knows  the  strength  of  our  temptations,  the  difficulty  we  have  to 
stand  upright  in  this  sinful  world.    He  has  regard  unto  those  who  have  fought 
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bravely  against  its  evils,  who  have  striven  hard  to  obey  their  heavenly  calling. 
He  will  put  a  difference  between  those  whose  faith  shows  occasional  infirmity  and 
weakness,  and  those  in  whom  faith  is  wanting  altogether.  The  attainments  and 
habits  of  a  life  of  godliness  help  the  soul  to  return  after  the  lapses  of  her  infirmity. 
They  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  God,  who  is  not  unmindful  of  His  former 
mercies.  If,  as  the  God  of  nature,  He  has  regard  to  the  work  of  His  hands, 
surely,  as  the  God  of  grace.  He  will  have  regard  to  the  work  of  His  new  creation. 
2.  God  is  concerned  to  maintain  the  promises  made  to  faith,  A  son  was  promised 
to  Abraham  who  was  to  perpetuate  the  race  from  which  Messiah  should  spring. 
The  time  of  fulfilment  was  now  drawing  so  near  that  Abraham  by  his  conduct, 
in  this  instance,  was  endangering  that  promise.  But  God  was  guiding  all  events, 
and  accomplishing  His  will  and  purpose.  The  interests  of  a  magnificent  future 
had  to  be  considered  as  well  as  those  which  belonged  personally  to  Abraham. 
Promises  were  made  to  the  patriarch's  faith,  and  God  delivered  him  for  His 
honour.  And  even  in  the  case  of  saints  whose  lives  are  obscure,  and  who  are 
not  called  to  take  the  chief  parts  in  histoiy,  yet  so  many  important  interests  are 
bound  up  in  them,  that  the  Divine  grace  is  rich  in  resources  to  complete  their 
salvation. 


8UGQE8TIVB  OOMMBNT^  ON  THE  VBR8S8 


Verse  1.  Abraham  removed  from  the 
doomed  district,  for  it  was  painful  for 
him  to  look  upon  the  desolations  of 
Gk>d's  anger.  The  contemplation  of 
acts  of  Divine  judgment  is  awful  and 
terrible,  even  tnough  our  faith  in  the 
righteousness  of  them  may  be  strong. 

Abraham  journeyed  from  thence, 
either  as  grieved  at  the  sight  of 
Sodom,  or  as  annoyed  by  the  ill  air 
thereof,  or  as  loathing  Lot's  incest,  or 
driven  out  by  famine,  or  desirous  of 
doing  good  to  many.  Whatever  it 
was  that  occasioned  his  removal,  we 
find  him  ever  and  anon  journeying 
from  one  nlace  and  sojourning  in 
another.  God's  people  are  a  brood 
of  travellers.  This  was  Abram  the 
Hebrew,  of  Heber,  which  signifieth 
pilgrim  or  stranger.  They  look  towards 
Heaven  as  their  home,  as  Ulysses  is 
said  to  do  towards  Ithaca,  as  a  bird 
looks  to  her  nest  on  the  highest  rocks. 
—(Irapp). 

He  had  now  sojourned  many  ^ears 
in  the  Plains  of  Mamre  (ch.  xiii.  18, 
xviii.  1),  and  he  had  seen  much  of  the 
Lord's  goodness,  as  well  as  of  the  Lord's 
terror,  there.  But  still  greater  things 
await  him  ere  his  pilgrimage  finally 
closes.  The  last  stage  of  his  earthly 
journey  is  to  be  the  most  signally 
blessed  and  the  most  remarkably  tried 
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of  alL  He  passes,  therefore,  now  into 
a  new  scene,  where,  in  new  circum- 
stances, he  is  to  see  the  salvation  of 
Qo±—(Candlish). 

Verse  2.  Lies  that  are  not  altogether 
such,  but  have  some  truth  mixed  up 
with  them,  are  the  most  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  mankind. 

It  is  impossible  to  acquit  Abraham 
of  the  sin  of  gross  unbelief.  For  the 
space  of  twenty-five  years  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  faithfulness  and  loving- 
Kindness  of  his  God.  He  had  recently 
received  the  promise  that  he  should 
have  a  son  by  Sarah,  who  should  be 
the  progenitor  of  the  Messiah.  But  on 
commg  to  Gerar,  his  heart  fails  him 
for  fear  that  the  people  will  kill  him  in 
order  to  gain  possession  of  his  wife. 
This  was  a  practical  distrust  in  the 

Srotection  of  Jehovah.  In  what  had 
rod  failed  him  that  he  should  begin 
now  to  doubt  of  His  faithfulness  and 
power  ?  Besides,  it  ought  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  he  had  once 
before  been  guilty  of  the  same  dissi- 
mulation, and  had  been  reproved  for 
it.  The  repetition  of  so  gross  an 
ofience,  after  such  a  warning  and  snch 
a  deliverance,  increased  its  sinfulness 
a  hundredfoli — {Btish). 
How  difficult  it  is,  even  for  the  best 
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of  saints,  to  forego  the  suggestions  and 
guiding  of  their  own  wisdom  and  to 
trust  entirely  in  God  1 

The  calamity  from  which  Abraham 
sought  to  shield  his  wife  by  sinful 
evasion  fell  upon  her.  Thus  was  he 
chastened  for  his  evil  counsel.  All 
devices  arising  from  practical  distrust 
in  God  must  fail,  and  bring  their 
penalties  upon  all  who  have  recourse 
to  them. 

This  is  the  second  time  he  thus 
sinned.  So  Jehoshaphat  was  twice 
taken  tardy  in  Ahab's  amity  (2  Chron. 
xix.  2 ;  XX.  87) ;  Jonah  twice  re- 
proved for  rebellion ;  and  John,  for 
angel-worship ;  Samson,  twenty  years 
after  he  had  loved  the  Philistine 
woman,  ^oes  down  to  Gaza,  and  went 
into  Delilah  (Judges  xv.  20;  xvi.  1). 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  that  example 
of  the  Apostles  (Luke  xxii.  24),  amongst 
whom  there  was  a  strife  who  should 
be  accounted  the  greatest  ? "  And  this 
was  not  the  first,  but  the  third  time 
they  had  thus  offended  by  ambition. 
But  the  last  time  most  unseasonably, 
after  that  He  had  foretold  His  passion 
to  follow  within  two  days.  See  the  in- 
credible perverseness  of  corrupt  nature ! 
How  strongly  do  the  best  still  smell  of 
the  old  cask,  taste  of  the  old  stock, 
though  ingrafted  into  Christ,  and 
though  poured  from  vessel  to  vessel 
(John  V.  14\  "And  this  have  ye 
done  again,'  saith  the  Lord  (Mai. 
ii.  13).  A  great  aggravation,  as 
numbers  added  to  numbers,  are  first 
ten  times  more,  and  then  a  hundred, 
and  then  a  thousand.  "  How  oft  did 
they  provoke  Him  in  the  wilderness, 
and  grieve  Him  in  the  desert"  (Psa. 
Ixxviu.  40).^Trapp.) 

Verse  3.  The  crisis  was  serious,  and 
worthy  of  the  special  interference  of 
God.  Miracles  are  not  recorded  in 
Scripture  as  having  been  performed 
on  frivolous  occasions,  as  if  intended 
merely  to  astonish.  GK)d  interposes 
when  the  time  is  momentous. 

The  evil  that  men  propoEO  to  do  has 
often  a  gracious  issue,  for  God  inter- 
feres that  He  may  prevent  sin.  We 
know  not  how  much  of  the  Divine 


dealing  with  men  have  this  special 
object  in  view. 

In  the  night  sleep,  the  spirit  of  re- 
velation comes  nearer  to  the  heathen, 
as  is  shown  in  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh 
and  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  a  medium 
of  revelation  also  for  children  (Joseph, 
in  the  old  covenant),  and  for  labourers 
with  the  hand  (Joseph,  in  the  new 
covenant)  ;  and  the  prophetic  disposi- 
tion, enduring  into  the  night  or  ex- 
tending itself  through  its  hours  (Isaac, 
Jacob,  Paul).  Moreover,  Pharaoh's 
butler  and  baker  (ch.  xl.  8)  ;  the 
Midianites  (Judges  vii.  13-15);  the 
wife  of  Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii.  19,  compare 
Wisdom  xviii.  17-19),  had  significant 

Evil  is  overruled  for  good.  Abra- 
ham's fault  procured^  for  Abimelech 
the  advantage  of  a  Divine  visitation  ; 
which,  though  marked  by  severity,  was 
kind  in  intent  and  issue. 

The  king  thought  he  was  innocent, 
but  God  interposed  to  show  the  true 
bearing  of  his  conduct.  So  Saul  on 
his  way  to  Damascus  thought  he  was 
doing  God  service,  but  the  Divine 
voice  suddenly  alarmed  him  with  a  view 
of  the  real  tendency  and  meaning  of 
the  act  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

Man's  wisdom  leads  him  into  a  pit» 
and  God's  wisdom  must  draw  him  out. 
(Fuller.) 

Verse  4.  How  carefully  are  all  the 
essential  particulars  regarding  the 
genealogy  of  the  Messiah  preserved  in 
the  sacred  records!  The  Holy  Spirit 
marks  this  fact  lest  anyone  should  say 
that  Isaac  was  the  son  of  Abimelech. 

Wile  thou  slay  also  a  righteous 
nation  t  A  reference,  probably,  to  the 
recent  event  of  Sodom's  overthrow, 
which  must  have  greatly  impressed  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  as  if  he 
had  said,  "  I  am  aware  that  thou  hast 
slain  a  nation  notorious  for  its  filthy 
and  unnatural  crimes,  but  we  are  not 
such  a  nation,  and  in  the  present  case* 
all  that  has  been  done  was  done  in 
perfect  ignorance;  sureljr  thou  wilt 
not  slay  the  innocent  as  if  they  were 
guilty."  The  language  evidently 
carries  with  it  the  implication,  which 
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is  abundantly  warranted  elsewliere  in 
the  Scripture,  that  from  the  close  con- 
nection existing  between  them  tiie  sins 
of  rulers  were  often  visited  upon  their 
people.  See  this  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxi.  14, 17). — 
(Bush,) 

A  heathen  king  knows  bow  to  ad- 
dress the  Supreme.  Thus  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  had  not  at  this 
time  entirely  perished  from  among  the 
Gentiles. 

Verse  5.  The  servants  of  God  stand 
reproved  by  a  heathen  king. 

Abimelech  vindicates  his  conduct  by 
undeniable  facts  which  (to  say  the 
least)  partly  justify  it. 

With  this  example  before  us  it  is 
not  too  much  to  believe  that  some 
among  the  heathen  live  according  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience. 

The  saints  of  God  often  fail  in  those 
very  graces  and  virtues  for  which  they 
are  the  most  remarkable.  Abraham 
was  famous  for  bis  faith,  and  Sarah 
for  not  being  "afraid  with  any  amaze- 
ment'* (1  Pet.  iii.  6),  and  yet  they  both 
manifest  distrust  and  fear. 

Verse  6.  God  admits  the  integrity 
of  this  heathen  king.  He  had  not 
committed  that  foul  crime  of  which  he 
was  here  in  danger.  Men  who,  as 
regards  the  whole  law  of  Qod,  are 
sinners,  may  yet  be  innocent  of  some 
particular  forms  of  transgression. 

1.  The  reason  why  he  could  yet 
claim  innocence  of  "  the  great  trans- 
gression "  was  God's  restraining  power 
and  grace.  2.  What  a  hell  on  earth 
would  there  be  but  for  God's  various 
restraints  in  conscience,  the  Scripture, 
the  Church,  the  civil  law,  education, 
and  society,  and,  most  of  all,  the 
Holy  Ghost.  3.  How  thankful  should 
every  man  be  for  God's  restraints. 
4.  What  infinite  need  have  we  of  a 
Saviour  from  sin. 

Augustine  says:  "We  see^  a  sin  is 
done  against  God  when  it  is  in  the 
eyes  of  men  of  small  moment,  because 
they  treat  lightly  mere  sins  of  the 
fle^h."    (Psa.  11  S.)'-(Jacobu8.) 

Who  that  knows  anything  of  his 
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own  heart  is  not  conscious  that  he  has 
at  some  times  tampered  with  sin,  and 
laid  such  snares  for  his  own  feet  that 
nothing  but  God's  grace  and  unlooked- 
for  interference  has  preserved  him  1 — 
(Bush.) 

Verse  7.  Wrong  may  be  done  even 
when  we  have  not  reached  the  limit  of 
actual  transgression. 

We  are  only  safe  when  we  cut  oflF 
the  occasion  of  sin,  and  place  ourselves 
in  the  condition  of  the  least  danger. 

Abimelech  had  sinned  against  one 
who  was  theambassador  of  the  Heavenly 
King  —  both  the  aggravation  of  his 
offence  and  the  ground  of  his  hope  of 
pardon. 

Life  and  death  hang  upon  our  treat- 
ment of  the  me&sage  of  God's  prophets. 
As  with  every  sacrifice  there  was 
incense,  so  should  every  ministerial 
duty  he  performed  with  prayer.  St. 
Paul  begins  his  epistles  with  prayer, 
and  proceeds  and  ends  in  like  manner. 
W^hat  is  it  that  he  would  have  every 
one  of  his  Epistles  stamped  with  his 
own  hand,  but  prayer  for  all  his  people  ? 
(2  The^s.  iii.  17,  IS,)— (Trapp.) 

Abraham  is  here  designated  by  the 
Lord  a  prophet.  This  is  a  step  in 
advance  of  all  his  previous  spiritual 
attainments.  A  prophet  is  God's 
spokesman,  who  utters  with  authority 
certain  of  the  things  of  (Jod.  (Ex.  vii 
1 ;  iv.  15.)  This  implies  two  things  : 
1.  The  things  of  God  are  known  only 
to  him,  and  therefore  must  be  com- 
municated by  him.  2.  The  prophet 
must  be  enabled  of  God  to  announce 
in  correct  terms  the  things  made  known 
to  him.  These  things  refer  not  only 
to  the  future,  but  in  general  to  all  such 
matters  as  fall  within  the  purpose  and 
procedure  of  God.  They  may  even 
include  otherwise  known  or  knowable 
by  man,  so  far  as  these  are  necessary 
to  the  exposition  of  the  Divine  will. 
Now  Abraham  has  heretofore  received 
many  communications  from  God.  But 
this  did  not  constitute  him  a  prophet. 
It  is  the  divinely  authorised  utterance 
of  new  truth  which  raises  him  to  this 
rank.  And  Abraham's  first  exercise 
in  prophecy  is  not  speaking  to  men  of 
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God,  but  to  God  for  men.    He  shall  but  from  his  call  to  be  the  holder  of 

fray  for  thee.    The  prophetic  and  the  the  promise  and  the  father  of  that  seed 

priestly  offices  go  together  ill  tiie  Father  to  whom  the  promises  were  made. — 

of  the  Faithful.  These  dignities  belong  {Murphy.) 
to  him  not  from  anya^lute  merit, 

MAIN  HOMILBTIOS  OF  THB  PARAGRAPff.^Verm  M«. 
MORALITT  OUTSIDB  OF  THB  GhITBOH. 

^  The  Divine  call  of  Abraham  was  the  first  step  towards  the  fbrmation  of  the 
visible  Church,  and  the  interests  of  that  Church  centre  in  his  life.  He  was 
the  home  of  Revelation,  the  expositor  of  the  known  will  of  God.  To  Abimelech 
no  Divine  communication  had  been  mnde.  He,  therefore,  represents  those  who 
are  outside  the  Church.  All  that  was  •  o»d  in  him  was  the  product  of  what  is 
called  '*  Natural  Religion."  This  histoiy  shows  what  fair  and  noble  things  of 
life  and  conduct  may  grow  from  such  a  £oiL 

I.  Horality  outfi&  the  Church  may  attain  to  great  excellence.  The 
conduct  of  Abimelech  shows  that  men  may  attain  to  principles  of  virtue  and 
right^us  living  who  are  yet  beyond  the  pale  of  revelation.  He  represents 
heathen  morality  at  its  best.  There  is  mucn  to  admire  both  in  his  thought 
and  feeling  concerning  human  conduct  I.  Belief  in  a  moral  standard  of  right 
and  wrong.  He  did  not  regard  human  actions  as  indifferent,  or  to  be  determined 
by  the  mere  will  and  caprice  of  the  individual  without  any  reference  to  their 
moral  qualities  and  issues.  They  are  to  be  referred  to  a  standard,  whose  witness 
and  counterpart  is  the  law  written  in  the  heart.  In  his  view  there  were  *'  deeds 
that  ought  not  to  be  done"  Tverse  9).  Moral  obligation  is  herein  implied. 
This  ought  and  ought  not  is  tne  imperative  of  conscience.  The  action  of 
conscience  implies  that  there  is  a  law  existing  somewhere.  Though  the  man 
may  be  greatly  ignorant,  yet  that  faculty  when  awakened  obeys  the  impulse 
from  an  unseen  source.  2.  Belief  in  the  moral  relations  of  human  society. 
He  knows  that  the  welfare  of  nations  depends  upon  their  righteousness  (verse  4). 
He  censures  the  conduct  of  Abraham,  which  haa  nearly  involved  both  himself 
and  his  nation  in  a  great  sin  (verse  9).  The  members  of  human  society  are  so 
connected  together  by  the  principle  of  mutual  dependence,  and  the  ties  of  a 
common  interest,  that  the  great  sins  of  the  few  must  affect  the  many.  A  nation 
cannot  maintain  existence  without  some  moral  bonds.  3.  A  sense  of  injured 
moral  feeling  in  the  presence  of  wrong.  He  not  only  recognised  the  moral 
character  of  actions,  and  held  human  responsibility  as  a  doctrine,  but  also  as  a 
principle  of  heart  and  life.  He  felt  strongly  upon  the  subject.  His  moral 
sensibilities  were  wounded  and  outraged  at  the  very  thought  of  the  sin  which 
he  was  so  near  committing.  4.  A  readiness  to  make  restitution  for  faults 
committed  against  others  (verses  14, 15).  Abimelech  not  only  restores  Abraham 
his  wife,  but  gives  him  presents  by  way  of  atonement  for  any  wrong  he  may 
unwittingly  have  done  him.  His  high  sense  of  justice  is  not  content  with 
sentiment  and  abstractions,  but  contemplates  practical  duty. 

II.  Horality  outside  the  Church  may  have  lessons  of  reproof  for  those  who 
are  within  it  Sarah  stood  "reproved"  (verse  16),  and  so  did  Abraham  :  for 
they  had  agreed  together  to  act  this  part.  They  held  to  a  statement  which, 
though  not  altogether  false,  was  a  moral  untruth — ^a  deceit  and  a  culpable  con- 
cealment. The  manly  and  open  conduct  of  the  heathen  king  reproved  them. 
1.  For  their  mean  subterfuges.  This  conduct  was  unworthy  of  them  as  persons 
of  wealth  and  position,  and  whose  previous  history  entitled  them  to  respect  and 
honour  from  the  surrounding  people.  Ti  take  the  lowest  ground,  it  lacked  open 
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sincerity  and  manl^  courage.  ^  It  was  a  mean  subterfuge  unworthy  of  noble  souls* 
The  cunning  and  dissembhng  in  their  conduct  towards  others,  too  often  practised 
by  professing  Christians,  is  reproyed  by  the  more  open  and  manly  dealing  of 
many  who  have  enjoyed  no  religious  adyantages.  2.  Their  distrust  of  Provi- 
dence. Surely  the  patriarch  and  his  wife  had  sufficient  proof  already  of  the 
Kwer  and  willingness  of  God  to  protect  them,  and  bring  them  out  of  every 
nger.  They  imperiled  the  truth  to^  prevent  (as  they  considered)  worse  con- 
sequences;  and  thus  they  took  refuge  in  a  human  expedient  instead  of  trusting 
in  Ood.  Surely  the  heathen  have  reason  to  reprove  us  when  we  cannot  trust 
our  God,  in  whom  we  profess  to  believe,  in  the  time  of  periL  In  so  far  as  we 
act  as  ^  we  had  no  Divine  director,  we  belie  our  profession  of  religion.  There 
are  actions  in  the  life  of  many,  who  are  yet  true  members  of  the  Church,  which 
really  show  a  practical  disbelief  in  the  help  and  guidance  of  Providence.  3. 
Their  religious prtjudices.  Abraham  excuses  his  conduct  by  saying,  "Because 
I  thought ;  surely,  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place."  (verse  11.)  He  con- 
sidered, that  those  not  so  favoured  of  GKkI  as  himself  were  without  any  just 
ideas  of  duty  and  of  the  purpose  of  life.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  men  who 
had  no  special  revelation  must,  of  necessity,  be  without  moral  principle,  and  not 
to  be  trusted.  How  incorrectly  do  the  best  of  men  often  junge  of  those  who 
are  outside  their  own  nale  !  Men  find  it  hard  to  believe  in  the  goodness  of  those 
whose  views  on  the  subiect  of  relidon  are  essentially  different  from  their  own. 
Some  narrow-minded  Christians  selfishly  rest  in  the  thought  that  they  are  the 
special  favourites  of  God,  and  form  harsh  and  uncharitable  judgments  of  all  the 
rest  of  mankind.  We  have  no  right  to  limit  the  gra^DS  of  God  by  confiding  its 
operation  to  the  Church  only.  The  revelation  of  Christianity  may  be  the  privi- 
lege of  the  few,  but  the  dispensation  of  it  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all  The 
hindrances  to  the  universal  sway  of  God's  truth  and  righteousness  arise  from 
man.  His  infinite  goodness  would  bless  alL  His  grace  can  raise  the  fruite  of 
righteousness  even  where  there  is  no  open  vision,  and  where  religious  minds 
think  His  fear  does  not  exist.  We  are  not  to  despise  human  goodness  because 
it  has  not  been  nourished  in  the  Church. 


aUQQBaTIVB  OOMMENTB  ON  THB  YBBSBB. 

Verse  8.    It  is  wise  to  act  promptly  ignorance.    When  men  begin  to  fear 

upon  Divine  warnings.      1.   As  tney  they  are  ready  to  listen  to  tiie  voice  of 

concern    ourselves.      Abimelech    had  wisdom. 

taken  a  wrong  step,  but  by  the  grace         Nature  taught  infidels  to  take  care 

of  God  was  prevented  from  rushing  of  their  own  families.    Socrates  is  said 

into  greater  evil.    His  was  the  fault,  to  have  called  philosophy  down  from 

and  the  matter  concerned  himself  first  heaven  to  earth  ;   that  is,  to  have 

of  all.     2.   As  they  concern  others,  directed  men  to  be  good  at  home. 

The  king  announced  the  fact  to  his  The  malicious  Pharisees  could  object 

household,  for  he  could  not  transgress  it  to  our  Saviour — "  Thy  disciples  wash 

the  moral  law  without  bringing  upon  not,"  *'  Thy  disciples  fast  not,"  etc. ; 

them  also  the  effects  of  his  great  sin.  as  if  He  were  much  to  blame  for  suf- 

Human  interests  are  so  related  that  the  feringsuch  things.    And  surely,  he  is 

results  of  a  man's  sin  must  spread  far  not  a  complete  Christian,  walks  not 

beyond  himself.  "  in  a  perfect  way,"  that  is  not  good 

There  is  hope  for  men  who  are  afraid  "  at  home."    (Psa.  ci.  2.)    The  fifth 

of  the  judgments  of  God.    It  shows  commandment  is  called  by  Philo  a 

that  their  minds  are  fully  alive  to  mixed  commandment,  and  made  a  part 

their  real  situation.   There  is  a  courage  of  the  first  table.     It  is  therefore  set 

of  open  defiance  which  only  comes  of  betwixt  both  tables  of  the  law,  saith 
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another,  because  all  we  get  from  God 
or  men  we  bring  it  home  to  our  houses 
—as  Abimelech  here  relates  his  divine 
dream  to  his  servants — the  place  of 
well  employing  it. — {Trapp,) 

The  prompt  obedience  of  this  heathen 
king  reproves  us  who  have  greater 
privilegea  God  appeared  to  him  only 
m  a  di^m,  but  us  He  calls  daily  by 
Moses,  by  the  prophets,  by  apostles, 
and  bjT  His  only-oegotten  Son.  Should 
all  this  convergence  of  testimony  and 
spiritual  force  have  less  effect  upon  us 
tnan  a  single  vision  had  upon  this  man  ? 

Verse  9.  A  heathen  king  reproving 
the  Father  of  the  Faithful !  The  better 
the  man  who  is  subjected  to  such  re- 
proach, the  more  shameful  the  position. 

The  dangers  of  life's  pilgrimage  are 
80  great  that  believers  are  tempted  to 
adopt  worldly  policy  and  scheming  for 
their  own  safety,  but  when  such  devices 
are  discovered  they  bring  shame  and 
contempt. 

Were  we  to  judge  simply  from  this 
portion  of  the  sacred  narrative  we 
should  be  ready  to  think  that  Abraham 
had  been  the  heathen  and  Abimelech 
the  prophet  of  the  Lord.  In  this 
offended  king's  reproof  we  see  much  to 
admire  and  to  commend*  Considering 
the  injury  he  had  sustained,  and  the 
danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed, 
it  is  truly  wonderful  that  he  should 
express  himself  with  such  mildness  and 
moderation.  The  occasion  would 
almost  have  justified  the  bitterest  re- 
proaches ;  and  it  might  well  have  been 
expected  that  Abimelech  would  cast 
reflections  upon  the  partriarch's  re- 
ligion, condemning  that  as  worthless 
or  him  as  hypocritical  He  never  once 
complained  of  the  punishment  which 
he  and  his  family  had  suffered,  nor  of 
the  danger  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed,  but  only  of  their  seduction  into 
sin.  He  considered  this  as  the  greatest 
injury  that  could  have  been  done  to 
him,  and  inquires  with  artless  but 
earnest  anxiety  what  he  had  done  to 
provoke  Abraham  to  the  commission 
oi\\u—{Bmh,) 

There  are  moral  properties  belonging 
to  human  actions  by  which  they  are 


referred  to  an  eternal  law  of  right  and 
wrong.  The  heathen  have  a  conscience 
which  pronounces  upon  the  character 
of  their  actions. 

The  sense  of  moral  obligation  makes 
religion  possible  to  man. 

Verses  10,  11.  Under  the  influence 
of  fear  Abraham  could  not  see  his  own 
conduct  in  the  right  lisht  ^  Abimelech 
now  bids  him  consider  it  with  the 
coolness  and  severity  of  reason. 

Prejudice.— I,  It  is  often  strong  in 
those  who  enjoy  high  religious  privi- 
leges. Abraham  thought  himself  so 
highlv  favoured  of  Gc^  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  admit  that  any  goodness 
could  be  found  among  those  who  were 
less  fayoured.  The  pride  of  our 
superior  position  renders  us  indisposed 
to  believe  in  the  virtues  of  those  who 
by  their  nrovidential  position  are 
ignorant  of  the  written  Word.  2. 
The  evils  of  it  are  great  (1)  It  limits 
the  power  of  the  ^ce  of  God.  He 
can  fulfil  Himself  m  many  ways  and 
work  by  many  methods.  He  is  not 
confinea  to  one  mode  of  making  Him- 
self known.  (2)  It  is  a  sin  against 
charity.  Chanty  inclines  to  hope  for 
the  best,  and  is  most  at  home  with 
large  views.  (3)  It  issues  in  com- 
mitting wrong  against  others.  Abra- 
ham greatly  wronged  this  man.  Those 
hasty  judgments  of  mankind,  which 
have  their  root  in  our  own  pride  and 
self-importance,  cause  us  to  sin  against 
others. 

Could  not  that  God  who  had  brought 
him  out  from  an  idolatrous  country, 
and  preserved  Lot  and  Melchizedek  m 
the  midst  of  the  most  abandoned 
people,  have  some  "  hidden  ones  "  in 
Gerar  also  ?  Or,  supposing  that  there 
were  none  who  had  truly  feared  God, 
must  they  therefore  be  so  impious  as 
to  murder  him  in  order  to  possess  his 
wife?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  who  are  not  truly  religious  have 
well-nigh  as  high  a  sense  of  honour 
and  as  great  an  abhorrence  of  atrocious 
crimes  as  any  converted  man  can  feel ; 
and  therefore  the  reproach  which  he 
so  unjustifiably  cast  on  them  returned 
deservedly  on  his  own  head. — (Bush.) 
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The  doctrine  of  hninan  depravity 
does  not  oblige  us  to  believe  tiiat  all 
men  are  vicious. 

The  fear  of  God  may  exist  among 
tliose  who  have  had  no  special  revela- 
tion of  His  will 

The  historv  of  the  first  formation  of 
the  Church  does  not  shut  out  hope  of 
the  salvability  of  the  heatlien. 

The  fear  of  God  is  tiie  best  founda- 
tion for  the  stability  and  the  prosperity 
of  nations. 

The  fear  of  (Jod  is  the  best  curb  to 
restrain  from  evil,  and  spur  to  incite  to 
^ood.  All  honesty  flows  from  this 
holy  fear.  It  is  a  problem  in  Aristotle» 
why  men  are  trusted  in  more  than 
other  creatures  ?  The  answer  is, "  Man 
only  reverenceth  God ; "  therefore  you 
may  trust  in  him,  therefore  you  may 
commit  yourself  to  him.  He  that 
truly  feareth  God  is  like  unto  Cato,  of 
whom  it  is  said,  ''He  never  did  well 
that  he  might  appear  to  do  so,  but 
because  he  could  do  no  otherwise.'' 
You  need  not  fear  me,  said  Joseph  to 
his  brethren,  for  I  fear  God,  and  so 
dare  do  you  no  hurt.  Ought  ye  not 
to  have  feared  God?  said  Nehemiah 
to  those  usurious  Jews  (Neh.  v.  9). — 

*'  They  will  slay  me."  The  tendency 
of  selfisnuess  is  to  lead  men  to  lean 
upon  their  own  wisdom  and  to  distrust 
God  The  thought  of  our  own  safety 
may  so  absorb  us,  that  we  become 
unmindful  of  what  is  due  to  God's 
honour. 

Verse  12.  The  slight  semblance  of 
truth  by  which  the  falsehood  was 
upheld  only  testified  that  it  was 
known  to  be  a  falsehood  in  the 
conscience. — (Al/ard.) 

The  root  of  bitterness,  in  this  me- 
lancholy instance,  was  an  evil  heart  of 
unbelief.  The  element  of  unbelief 
enters  into  all  sins — and  into  none 
more  than  into  this  sin  of  conceal- 
ment or  disguise.  To  dissemble  before 
men  is  to  distrust  God.  Had  Abraham 
been  exercising  his  faith  in  God,  as 
simply  and  as  implicitly,  in  reference 
to  the  providence  which  watched  over 
him,  as  in  reference  to  the  righteousness 
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which  justified  him,  he  would  not  have 
thought  of  resorting  to  any  carnal  or 
crooked  policy.  The  i>articular  measure 
of  precaution  which  be  did  adopt  might 
seem  the  most  prudent  and  tlie  best, 
as  well  for  his  partner  as  for  himself. 
If  he  was  to  do  anything  for  himself  in 
this  matter,  perhaps  nothing  else  could 
be  suggested  than  what  he  actually  did. 
But  the  evil  was  that  he  did  any- 
thing ;  that  he  did  not  leave  the  entire 
maniu^ement  of  the  affair  to  God  ; 
that  he  did  not  resolve  to  stand  still 
and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord. — 
{Candlish,) 

Abraham  failed  where  many  believers 
are  so  likely  to  fail.  I.  Not  in  wrong 
views  of  their  covenant  relations  with 
God.  In  this  Abraham  was  correct  to 
the  revealed  will  of  the  Almighty. 
He  had  not  fallen  into  any  doctrinal 
error.  So  believers  mav  commit  serious 
faults  while  they  still  hold  the  great 
verities  of  religion.  2.  Not  in  wrong 
views  of  the  requirements  of  the  godly 
life.  Abraham,  all  the  time,  well  knew 
what  was  required  of  him  in  the  service 
of  his  God.  He  would  have  shrunk 
from  any  act  of  open  disobedience. 
But,  3.  Believers  often  fail  where 
Abraham  failed,  in  the  practical  appli" 
cation  of  principles  to  the  duties  and 
difficulties  of  common  life.  We  may 
be  right  in  our  views  of  doctrine  and 
dutv,  and  vet  make  serious  mistakes  in 
applying  them  to  special  cases  arising 
from  the  complicationsof  human  afiiiirs. 

The  immease  power  of  evil  which 
is  in  the  world  is  a  strong  temptation 
to  the  people  of  God,  by  leading  them 
to  resort  to  worldly  devices  in  order  to 
meet  that  evil. 

Scripture  history  shows  that  many 
of  the  saints  of  God  failed  exactly  in 
those  graces  for  which  they  were 
chiefly  distinguished.  Thus  Moses,  the 
meekest  man,  spake  unadvisediv  with 
his  lips.  Eliiah  the  brave  showed  him- 
self a  coward  and  was  ready  to  give  up 
his  work  in  despair.  Abraham  was 
renowned  for  his  faith.  At  the  call  of 
God,  he  went  forth  not  knowing  whither 
he  went.  When  God  promised  him  a 
son,  against  hope  he  believed  in  hope. 
When  afterwaras  he  offered  np  that 
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son,  lie  accounted  that  Ood  was  able 
to  raise  him  from  the  dead.  He  lived 
by  faith,  ordering  all  his  public  and 
private  affairs  by  the  thought  that  he 
was  inlmediately  under  the  eye  of  God. 
Yet  in  that  which  was  the  strength  of 
his  spiritual  character,  he  failed. 

Verse  13.  He  was  sent  forth  to  go  he 
knew  not  whither,  and  in  allusion  to 
this  he  is  said  to  have  "wandered." 
But  what  is  "  wandering  "  to  us,  when 
led  by  Divine  guidance,  is  a  definite 
course  of  journeying  to  the  omniscient 
eye  that  watches  over  and  orders  our 
steps.  The  fact  which  Abraham  here 
mentions  of  an  early  precautionary 
arrangement  between  him  and  Sarah, 
would  go  far  to  set  him  right  in 
Abimelech's  esteem,  as  it  would  prove 
that  he  did  not  resort  to  the  expedient 
because  he  thought  worse  of  him  and 
his  people  than  of  the  other  nations 
among  whom  he  expected  to  sojourn. 
Neither  the  king  nor  people  of  Gerar 
were  at  all  in  his  view  when  he  pro- 
posed to  adopt  the  artifice  in  question. 


That  which  may  seem  to  be  kind- 
ness, in  its  effects  upon  others,  may  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  our  Godward 
duties. 

Here  is  a  man  who  lives  a  life  of 
faith,  and  in  all  sincerity  intends  it, 
yet  employs  a  carnal  device,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  such  a 
life.  What  contradictions  there  are, 
even  in  the  best  of  saints  1 

Human  prudence  may  be  disloyalty 
to  God. 

Verse  14.  Abimelech  bestows  his 
royal  bounty,  the  prophet  gives  his 
prayers.  Each  makes  such  restitution 
as  he  can  for  his  fault. 

Abraham  by  his  conduct  had  exposed 
another  man  to  the  danger  of  a  great 
sin — ^he  had  made  a  fatal  impression 
and  exercised  an  evil  influence.  Oppor- 
tunities were  lost,  and  mischief  done,  as 


it  seemed,  beyond  all  repair.  But 
prayer  sets  all  right. 

In  restoring  Sarah  to  her  husband, 
Abimelech  obeyed  the  command  of 
God.     (Verse  7.) 

To  make  restitution  is  one  of  the 
conditions  by  which  we  obtain  the 
gifts  which  come  by  prayer. 

Verse  15.  Acts  of  kindness  towards 
those  whom  we  have  justlv  reproved 
show  that  we  love  them  still 

Pharaoh  complimented  Abraham  out 
of  his  land  (en.  xiL  20) ;  Abimelech 
gives  him  leave  to  dwell  where  he 
pleases.  The  one  was  moved  only  by 
fear,  the  other  had  comfort  with  his 
fear.  Abimelech  felt  that  the  presence 
of  this  good  man  in  his  land  would  be 
a  blessing  to  him. 

We  should  set  a  value  on  the  prayers 
of  others  which  have  brought  a  blessing 
to  us,  and  strive  to  retain  the  benefit 
of  them. 

Verse  16.  Gentle  reproofs  wound  not 
when  accompanied  by  deeds  of  kind- 
ness. ^ 

Abimelech's  high  sense  of  justice : 

1.  In  making  atonement  for  the  wrong 
he  had  done — unwittingly,  indeed,  on 
his  part,  but  still  a  wrong  in  its  effect 
upon  others.  This  large  gift  was  for 
"  a  covering  of  the  eyes,  t.^.,  for  a 
peace-offering  to  cover  up  the  offence. 

2.  In  vindicating  Sarah's  character. 
^'Unto  all  that  are  with  thee,  and  with 
all  other."  ^  All  her  family  would  be 
interested  in  this  act  of  justice  towards 
her  good  name. 

To  render  justice  to^  others  was  a 
good  preparation  for  enjoying  the  full 
benefits  of  the  prophet's  prayers  and 
intercessions. 

Abimelech  is  afterwards  greatly 
blessed  for  his  kindness  to  Abraham. 
He  had,  indeed,  deceived  a  prophet 
and  had  a  prophet's  reward.  (Oh.  xxi. 
22-34.) 
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MAIN  E0MILETI08  OF  THE  PARAQRAPff.^Vertea  17,  18. 

Ah  EFFiOAdons  Ikteboessort  Prater. 

Abraham's  prayer  for  the  doomed  cities  was  not  panted,  but  his  prayer  for 
Abimelech  was  answered  in  folL  **  God  healed  Abimelech  and  his  wife  and 
his  uiaid-servants."  Why  was  this  prayer  successful  ?  God  has  reasons  for 
refusing  the  requests  of  His  servants,  which  are  often  hid  from  them  ;  and  he 
who  prays  best  is  most  satisfied  calmly  to  accept  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Divine 
will  But  in  the  present  instance  we  can  see  some  reasons  why  it  was  likely 
that  this  prayer  should  be  answered. 

I.  Because  faith  was  maintained  notwithstanding  past  failures.  Abraham 
had  pleaded  hard  for  the  cities  of  the  plain,  yet  he  had  seen  them  swept  into 
destruction.  His  prayer  had  failed  to  save  that  wicked  people  from  their  doom. 
A  less  hardier  souT  than  his  might  have  been  discouraged,  and  have  lost  all  faith 
in  prayer.  But  no  difficulties  daunted  this  believing  man.  It  is  the  nature  and 
property  of  genuine  faith  to  hold  out  against  all  discouragements,  to  believe 
still  in  God  both  when  He  grants  and  when  He  denies.  If  we  have  proper  con- 
fidence in  the  Divine  character  we  have  only  patiently  to  wait  and  real  success 
will  come  at  last  Abraham  still  pleaded  with  God,  notwithstanding  his  failure 
in  a  great  instance.  Persevering  faith,  which  is  superior  to  all  discouragements, 
must  be  rewarded. 

II.  Because  the  objects  of  it  were  disposed  to  receive  the  blessing.  The 
hindrances  to  the  gracious  effects  of  prayer  lie  in  man's  rebellious  heart.  God 
willeth  not  the  death  of  any  sinner.  Prayers  for  others  are  more  likely  to  be 
answered  when,  on  their  part,  there  is  some  disposition  to  receive  Divine  bles- 
sings. There  must  be  a  Godward  direction  imparted  to  souls  which  are  to  be 
blest.  God  meets  those  who  are  looking  towards  Him.  Abimelech  and  his 
household  had  this  receptivity.  %  desire  and  submission  they  were  prepared 
for  healing  and  blessing.  How  different  with  the  people  of  Sodom  and  (Gomor- 
rah 1  They  maintain^  open  defiance  against  God.  In  their  rebellious  souls 
there  was  nothing  to  answer  any  movement  of  the  Divine  goodness  towards 
them.  Therefore  they  were  left  to  the  fate  of  all  who  contend  with  their  Maker. 
Thus  God's  gracious  purposes  can  be  hindered  by  man.  *'  I  would  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  .   .  .   and  ye  toould  not''  (Matt,  xxiii.  87). 

IIL  Because  Ood  delights  to  put  honour  upon  His  servants.  God  had 
entered  into  covenant  with  Abraham.  He  was  God's  prophet  and  faithful 
friend.  It  was  not  for  nought  that  he  was  called  to  interpret  the  Divine  will,  and 
to  intercede  for  men.  God  will  set  His  visible  marks  of  approval  upon  His  own 
appointed  means  of  blessing.  He  will  not  cause  his  servants  to  become  ashamed 
of  their  confidence,  but  will  show  the  world  that  He  is  with  them.  Learn  the 
importance  of  the  prophst  to  mankind.  (1)  He  makes  known  the  will  of  God. 
He  is  a  messenger  who  has  received  instructions  from  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all 
mankind.  He  comes  to  speak  on  behalf  of  God,  for  warning,  for  reproof,  for 
the  announcement  of  gracious  purposes.  (2)  He  is  the  human  channel  of 
spiritual  blessinga  He  teaches  men  the  way  of  righteousness,  how  they  may 
find  the  chief  good  and  reach  true  blessedness.  Who  is  such^  a  benefactor  to 
the  race  as  this — so  important  to  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind  1  Abimelech 
could  bring  his  gold,  but  Abraham  could  put  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining  far 
better  gifts. 

BUGQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  17.  Abraham,  by  his  prevari-  lech  and  all  his  household.  Being  now 
cation,  had  brought  distress  on  Abime-     humbled  by  the  rebuke  he  had  re« 
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ceived,  he  prayed  to  God  for  the 
removal  of  the  judgments  which  be 
had  been  instrumental  in  procuring. 
By  this  means,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
he  counteracted  and  reversed  the 
mischief  that  he  had  done.  ^  It  is 
but  seldom  that  we  can  cancel  in  any 
degree  the  evil  that  we  have  com- 
mitted ;  but  if  any  way  whatever 
present  itself,  we  should  embrace  it 
gladly,  and  put  forth  our  utmost 
endeavours  to  undo  the  injury  we  may 
have  wrought.  At  all  events,  the 
course  adopted  by  Abraham  is  open 
to  us  all.  We^  may  pray  for  those 
whom  we  have  injured;  we  may  beg 
of  God  to  obliterate  from  their  mincb 
any  bad  impressions  which,  either  by 
word  or  deed,  we  mav  have  made  on 
them.  And  if  we  find  in  them  a  kind, 
forgiving  spirit,  we  should  so  much 
the  more  redouble  our  exertions  to 
obtain  for  them  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion^  which  will  infinitely  overbalanoe 


any  evils  that  they  may  have  suffered 
through  our  means. — (Btish.) 

Our  prayers  have  power  to  heal  the 
wrongs  we  may  have  done  to  others  by 
our  unbelief. 

The  effect  of  Abraham's  prayer  is 
an  illustration  of  salvation,  which  is 
the  healing  of  the  soul  of  those  diseases 
sin  has  brought  upon  it. 

How  great  is  the  power  of  the  inter- 
cession of  the  believer  with  God,  when 
it  can  stay  the  hand  of  judgment,  and 
even  prevail  notwithstanding  the  infir- 
mities and  lapses  of  the  intercessor  I 
What  efficacy,  then,  must  we  ascribe 
to  the  intercessions  of  that  Divine 
Advocate  who  was  without  sin  I 

Verse  18.  The  name  Jehovah  is 
employed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
because  the  relation  of  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  to  Sarah  is  there  prominent. 
— (ifwiyAy.) 


OHAPl'BR    XXL 


OBmoAL  Nons.— 1«  TI10  Lord  visited  Sarah.]  JehoTah,  the  Oovenant  6od«  To  '*  visit,''  in 
this  oonnectioii,  signifies  dravnug  near  for  the  pnrpose  of  conferring  a  favour  (Gton.  L  24 ; 
Rath  i.  6.)  The  LXX.  has  Immu^aro,  a  word  adopted  by  St  Luke  in  two  places  in  the  song 
of  Zacharias  (Luke  L  68-78).  2.  The  set  time.  As  promised  iji  Gen.  xvii  21 ;  xviii  14. 
8.  Called  the  name  of  his  son,  Isaao.]  In  obedience  to  the  Divine  command  (Gen.  zviL  19). 
4.  Cironmoised  his  son  Isaao,  being  eight  days  old,  as  God  had  commanded  him.]  {Qen.  xvii. 
10-12.)  8.  And  the  ehiid  grew,  and  was  weaned.]  The  weaning  was  often  delayed  tiU  three 
vears,  or  more,  after  birth  (2  Maoo.  vii  27).  Samuel  was  not  weaned  tiU  he  was  old  enough  to 
be  left  with  Eli,  when  he  would,  probably,  be  more  than  three  years  old.  Made  a  grtatfeatt. 
The  occasion  is  stiU  celebrated  in  the  East  as  a  family /eos^  to  which  friends  are  invited.  The 
child  partakes  of  it  with  the  rest,  as  it  is  regarded  as  his  introduction  to  the  customary  fare  of 
the  country.  9.  Hooking*]  From  the  same  root  as  the  name  ItoMc,  i.e.,  laughter.  The  word 
cannot  here  be  understood  in  an  innocent  sense.  It  was  a  bitter,  sarcastic  laugh.  St.  Paul 
fastens  upon  it  the  character  of  persecution  (GaL  iv.  29).  12*  In  Isaao  shall  thy  seed  be  called.] 
Heh.  In  Itaae  $haU  tetd  (posterity)  ht  culled  to  thee.  Explained  by  the  Apostle  (Rom.  ix.  7,  8). 
The  whole  history  is  allegorised  (GaL  iv.  20-22).  13.  Make  a  nation.]  A  renewal  of  the  promise 
made  in  Gren.  xvi  10 ;  xvii  20.  Becauee  he  ie  thy  teed,  **  It  seemed  to  be  a  specialty  of 
Abraham's  descendants  to  multiply  into  nations  ;  the  very  fact  of  descent  from  him  is  aUeged  as 
a  reason  why  Ishmael  should  become  one.'*  {A{ford,)  14.  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning.]  Hence  the  Divine  command  was  given  to  him  in  the  night.  Bread,  Used  as  a 
general  term  for  provisions.  BotUe  of  vxUer.  The  leathern  bottle  of  the  East,  made  of  the 
whole  skin  of  an  animal  In  this  case,  probably,  a  kid-skin,  as  Hagar  could  not  weU  have 
carried  a  goat-skin.  And  the  cfdLd,  To  be  connected  with  *'  gave  "  in  the  previous  dause.  He 
gave  it  (bread),  and  the  child,  to  Hagar.  The  TiXX.  and  Targ.  of  Gnk.  conv^  the  meaning, 
that  he  placed  the  child  on  hw  shoulder.  But  this  is  absurd,  for  Ishmael  would  now  be  quite 
sixteen  years  old.  He  was  led  by  the  hand  (verse  18).  The  child.  More  properly  a  boy,  or 
a  lad.  Boys  often  married  at  that  age  in  the  East  The  wUdemeee,  Not  desert^  but  open 
oommons—land  not  profitable  for  cultivation,  but  affording  pasture.  Beerthtba,  So  named  by 
anticipation  (verse  81).    18.  Cast  the  child.]     The  Meb,  word  generally  oowrejt  the  idea  of 
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forcible  projeotion,  but  in  this  case  it  is  to  be  understood  of  a  gentle  laying  down,  or  suifering  to 
repose  (Psa.  It.  22).  Language  is  used  as  if  he  was  a  mere  child,  and  truly  in  his  exhausted 
condition  he  was  as  such,  at  tUs  time.  16.  As  it  were  a  bow-ihot]  **  This  is  a  common  figure  of 
speech  in  their  ancient  writings,  *  the  diBtanoe  of  an  arrow ;"  'so  far  as  the  arrow  flies.'  The  common 
way  of  measoring  a  tkort  distance  is  to  say  '  It  is  a  eaU  off* — ie.,  so  far  as  a  man's  yoioe  can  reaoh" 
(RoberU*  Seriptwr€  lUuttrations),  17.  And  Ood  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad,  and  the  angel  of  God 
coiled  to  Hagat.  Elohim  in  both  places.  "  The  angel  of  Elohim,  not  Jehovah  ;  because  Ishmael, 
since  the  Divinely  ordained  removal  from  the  house  of  Abraham,  passes  from  under  the  protection 
of  the  Covenant  Gk>d  to  that  of  the  leading  and  providence  of  Ood,  the  Ruler  of  all  nations." 
(KeiL)  18.  Hold  him  in  thine  haad.]  Jleb.  **  Strengthen  thine  hand  upon  him,"  %.€,,  assist  and 
support  him.  90.  And  he  beoame  an  archer.]  "  He  grew  an  archer,  or  multiplied  into  a  tribe  of 
archers."  (Murphy.)  The  descendants  of  Ishmael  were  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  bow.  (Is.  xxi.  17.)  21.  The  wilderness  of  Paran.]  The  great  desert,  now  called  El  Tih, 
running  from  the  southern  border  of  Palestine  down  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula. He  adopted  the  habits  of  a  wilderness  man,  aooording  to  the  prophecy.  (Gren.  xvi  16.) 
22.  PhiohdL]  Name  signifies  "*  mouth  of  all,"  t.s.,  all -commanding.  Probably  an  official  title. 
28.  Hor  with  my  son,  nor  with  my  8on*i  son.]  The  LXX.  has  **  neither  my  seed,  nor  my  name." 
Murphy  renders  it  hin  and  kilh,  "  to  represent  the  conversational  alliterative  phrase  of  the 
original"  31.  Beersheba.]  «<llie  well  of  the  oath,"  or,  ''the  weU  of  the  seven.^  The  hitter 
meaning  may  have  some  allusion  to  the  seven  lambs  by  which  Abraham  secured  the  possession 
of  the  well.  (Verses  29,  80.)  The  Bd>,  word  for  taking  an  oath  comes  from  the  same  root  which 
signifies  seven.  The  reason  is,  an  oath  was  confinned  by  seven  witnesses.  Herodotus  says  that 
the  Arabians  chose  some  seven  things  for  the  confirmation  of  the  oath.  They  iware  both  of  them; 
J7e6.,  100111  twom.  In  JTei.,  "  swearing  "  is  always  represented  by  the  pasdve  form  of  speech, 
conveying  the  idea  that  one  is  adjured  by  another,  or  has  an  oath  imposed  upon  him  by  another. 
82.  Thos  they  made  a  eovenant]  "  Cut  a  covenant,"  aooording  to  the  usual  Eeb,  expression. 
Hence,  probably,  animals  were  slain,  and  the  covenant  thus  ratified  by  the  parties  passing 
between  the  divided  portions.  88.  And  Abraliam  planted  a  grove.]  Properly,  the  Oriental 
tamarisk  tree  or  grove.  They  grow  to  a  remarkable  height,  and  furnish  a  wide  shade.  It  seems 
as  if  this  were  a  religious  aot^  as  designed  to  secure  some  retired  place  for  worship.  Such  groves 
were  afterwards  forbidden  on  aooount  of  their  connection  with  idolatrous  practices.  (Dent.  xvi.  21.) 
The  everlattmg  Ood,  As  the  peooliar  explanation  of  the  name  Jehovah.  This  title  is  found  only 
in  one  other  place.  (Is.  xL  28.)  St  Paul  uses  the  equivalent  Greek  epithet  (Rom.  xvL  26  ) 
84.  Many  days.]  To  be  understood  as  representing  a  considerable  period,  during  which  Isaac  had 
time  to  grow  np  from  a  child  to  moh  an  age  aa  woiUd  render  him  fit  to  oany  the  wood  for  the 
offering.    (Gbn.  xxii  6.) 


MAIN  H0MILETI08  OF  THE  PARAORAPff.-^Vemi  l-«. 

Thb  Birth  of  IsAAa 

We  now  come  to  the  first  substantial  result  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham, 
llie  child  which  had  onl^  been  present  to  the  eye  of  faith  and  hope  was  now 
before  him — God's  promises  turned  into  realities,  as  they  always  shall  be.  As 
the  birth  of  Isaac  was  not  only  marked  by  special  circumstances,  but  is  dso  an 
imjportant  event  in  the  history  of  religion,  it  may  be  considered  from  several 
pomts  of  view. 

L  As  it  illnstrates  the  power  of  Ood.  The  birth  of  a  son  to  Abraham  is 
here  regarded  not  as  a  common  occurrence  in  the  course  of  nature,  but  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  visitation  of  God.  (Verses  1,  2.)  It  was  an  exiiibition  of 
Divine  nower,  but  in  that  form  which  we  call  miraeulotis,  1.  GocPs  power  as 
distinctly  seen.  No  one  who  considers  this  vast  universe,  with  its  mighty  forces 
and  wonderful  order,  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
power  of  God.  But  all  men  do  not  consider,  and  the  very  constancy  and  greatness 
of  that  power  prevents  it  from  being  distinctly  recognised*  A  miracle  does  not 
require  more  of  Divine  power  than  is  put  forth  in  the  maintenance  of  the  system 
of  nature,  but  it  may  be  to  us  a  greater /?ra(2/'  of  that  power.  The  birth  of  Isaao 
was  the  result  of  the  special  interference  of  God,  and  His  power  was  distinctly 
seen.  The  observation  of  the  regular  course  of  nature  taught  Abraham  what 
to  ea^ct,  and  he  had  his  natural  hopes  like  other  men.  But  his  faith  in  the 
promise  of  God  enabled  him  to  believe  against  such  hope.  He  knew  that  God 
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was  "  able  "  to  perform,  and  now  he  had  a  special  proof  of  it  2.  GocPs  potcer 
as  it  affects  personal  interest.  This  was  not  a  wonderful  thing  which  they  were 
to  gaze  upon  from  the  outside  with  distant  awe  and  astonishment.  They  were 
personally  interested  in  the  event.  They  were  an  essential  part  of  it.  They 
were  obliged  to  stand  within  that  circle  in  which  the  power  of  God  was  now  dis- 
playedy  and  the  sense  of  it  brought  home  to  them.  Doubt  would  be  impossible 
f>f  that  which  so  intimately  touclied  themselves.  Thus,  whatever  is  wrought 
within  us,  gives  us  the  higliest  proof  of  Ood.  What  is  the  moral  miracle  of  re- 
generation out  the  power  of  God  so  brought  home  to  us  that  we  have  conscious-' 
ness  of  its  reality  ?  Who  can  deny  the  Divine  source  of  His  heavenly  birth  ? 
d.  Gois power  manifested  as  benevolent.  There  are  judicial  visitations  of  God, 
when  He  comes  to  punish  transgressors.  (Ex.  xxviii.  5.)  But  this  was  a  friendly 
visit,  full  of  grace  and  good  gifts.  The  Divine  power  was  put  forth,  not  to 
alarm  or  crush,  but  with  kind  intent.  This  is  the  aspect  of  His  power  which  is 
given  to  His  saints  to  behold — the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

IL  As  it  illustrates  the  faithfulness  of  Ood.  The  birth  of  this  child  was 
not  only  a  loving  and  gracious  expression  of  Ood's  power,  but  was  also  the 
accomplishment  of  His  word.  The  child  was  given  ''  according  to  promise." 
His  parents  could  not  regard  his  birth  otherwise  than  as  a  proof  of  tne  faith- 
fulness of  a  covenant-keeping  God.  Such  experience  have  all  His  children. 
1.  The  promises  of  Ood  sooner  or  later  j^ass  into  exact  fulfilment.  His  word  is 
as  good  as  the  fact,  and  he  who  trusts  m  that  word  has  an  inheritance  upon  a 
sure  title.  He  has  a  substantial  foundation  for  a  hope  which  "  maketh  not 
ashamed."  The  universe  was  but  the  thought  of  God  expressing  itself  in  an 
outward  reality.  He  spake  the  word  and  creation  arose.  God's  word  tends 
inevitably  to  pass  into  fulfilment.  2.  Their  fttl/ilment  justifies  our  confidence  iu 
Ood,  We  ought  to  have  confidence  in  God's  word  without  any  immediate  proof ; 
but  the  journey  of  faith  is  long,  and  God  has  consideration  for  the  infirmity  of 
our  poor  human  nature  in  giving  us  encouragement  by  the  way.  He  deals  with 
us  as  a  kind  Father  who  is  always  giving  us  reasons  to  love  and  serve  Him. 
All  is  not  left  to  the  future  world  to  disclose  and  verify.  We  have  real  and 
essential  good  now  and  here.  Abraham  had  not  received  all  the  promises  of 
God,  butne  had  received  enough  to  justify  his  confidence,  and  to  encourage  him 
to  persevere  in  a  life  of  faith  to  the  end.  3.  Iheir  fulfilment  is  the  stay  of  th$ 
believers  soul.  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  a  tried  word."  We  may  consider  it 
as  sure,  and  we  can  build  upon  it  without  any  misgiving.  The  memory  of  Gbd's 
past  dealings  becomes  a  ground  of  hope  for  the  future.  "  Thou  hast  been  mv 
help  "  is  a  proper  plea  to  urge  in  prayer  for  blessings  yet  to  be  given.  God  s 
promises  already  verified  give  us  that  confidence  which  becomes  the  stay  of  our 
soul  for  the  time  to  come.  We  feel  that  there  is  something  sure  and  fixed  in 
the  midst  of  change  and  decay.  We  come  to  ''  know  whom  we  have  believed. 
It  is  only  when  the  doctrines  about  God  pass  into  the  facts  of  experience  within 
us  that  thejr  become  knowledge.  And  of  all  foundations  to  build  upon  the  onlj 
secure  one  is  knowledge.  Our  faith  itself  derives  its  value  firom  the  fact  that  it 
is  concerned  with  realities. 

in.  At  it  iUustrates  the  faith  of  man«  The  wonderful  birth  of  this  child 
was  the  reward  of  faith.  Abraham  believed  in  God  against  all  human  hope, 
and  Sarah  *'  by  faith  received  strength  to  conceive  seed  "  (Heb.  xi.  11).  1.  It 
was  a  faith  which  was  severely  tried,  (1)  By  long  waiting.  Abraham  had 
waited  for  twenty-five  years.  (2)  By  natural  difficulties.  He  and  his  wife  had 
advanced  to  a  stage  of  life  when  there  could  be  no  human  prospect  of  offspring. 
So  the  &ith  of  believers  is  tried  by  many  delays,  and  by  difficulties  that  to  the 
eye  of  sense  seem  to  be  insurmountable.  Our  way  often  appears  to  be  shut  up, 
as  if  we  could  go  no  further ;-  but  God  interferes  in  His  own  good  time.  Our 
fiuth's  journey  continues,  and  we  pass  on  to  new  triumphs.    2.  It  was  a  practical 
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faith.  All  the  time  that  he  was  waiting,  Abraham  was  obedient  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord.  Faith,  with  him,  was  not  a  mere  sentiment,  but  was  practically  one 
with  duty.  It  is  <][uite  indifferent  whetiier  we  call  his  conduct  faith  or  obedience. 
He  chose  a  certain  course  of  life,  and  entered  upon  certain  duties,  because  he 
believed  in  God.  Now  that  the  promise  is  fulfilled  he  is  still  giving  attention 
to  his  duty.  He  circumcised  his  son  and  called  him  by  that  name  which  God 
had  appointed.    (Verses  8,  4.) 

IV.  As  it  looks  onwards  to  the  birfh  of  the  world's  Sedeemer.  This  was 
not  an  isolated  event,  but  had  reference  to  a  "  Greater  Man."  The  whole  life 
of  Abraham  was  ordered  so  as  to  prepare  the  line  along  which  the  Messiah 
should  come.  The  details  of  the  birth  of  Isaac,  considered  merely  in  themselves, 
are  but  a  x>iece  of  human  history  calculated  to  awaken  but  a  passing  curiosity 
and  interest.  But  when  they  are  regarded  in  their  relation  to  the  birth  of  the 
Son  of  God,  these  details  are  investea  with  a  surpassing  importance.  Through- 
out the  history  of  this  chosen  family,  God  was  working  out  His  way  towards  an 
end — the  bringing  in  of  His  "  first-begotten  into  the  world."  (Heb.  L  6.)  The 
analogy  between  the  birth  of  Isaac  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ  is  obvious.  I.  Both 
births  were  announced  long  before.  Indeed,  to  Abraham  the  two  births  were 
virtually  announced  together.  He  had  to  wait  many  years  before  the  promise 
was  fulfilled,  and  the  world  had  to  wait  through  long  ages  for  the  birth  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  2.  Both  occur  at  the  time  fixed  by  Ood.  Isaac  was  born  at ''  the 
set  time "  of  which  God  had  spoken  to  Abraham.  So  the  date  of  Messiah's 
birth  was  fixed  by  the  prophet  Daniel.  (Dan.  ix.  24.)  Seventy  prophetic  weeks 
are  four  hundred  and  ninety  years.  The  re-establishment  of  the  theocracy  began 
thirteen  years  before  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  457  B.O.  This  numoer 
subtracted  from  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  will  give  thirty-three 
years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
Thus  the  Messiah  was  to  be  cut  j>ff  in  the  middle  of  the  last  week. 
All  this  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  Thus  the  time  when  Christ  should 
appear  in^  the  world  was  before  appointed.  8.  Both  persons  were  named 
before  their  birth,  Isaac's  name  was  given  according  to  the  Divine  com- 
mand. (Gen.  xvii.  1^  So  was  the  name  Jesus.  (Matt  i.  21.)  4.  Both  births 
were  supernatural.  Each  was  bom  after  a  miraculous  manner.  5.  Both  births 
were  the  occasion  qf  great  joy.  Abraham  and  Sarah  had  more  than  the  common 
jo^  of  parents.  The  event  was  so  wonderful  that  amazement  must  have  mingled 
with  their  delight.  When  Jesus  was  born  angels  and  men  rejoiced.  6.  Soth 
births  are  associated  with  the  life  beyond.  The  faithful  shall  '*  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  They  shall  be  '^  with 
Christ,"  "for  ever  with  the  Lord." 


BmOBaTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  1.  Ood  pays  not  His  people  visitation  of  Mary,  notwithstanding 

with  words  only.  He  fools  them  not  the  great  distinction  between  them, 

off  with  fair  promises.    Good  men  are  The  visitation  lies  in  the  extraordinary 

the  children  that  will  not  lie.   (Isaiah  and  wonderful  personal  grace,  to  which 

Ixiii.  8.)    Their  Father  is  a  God  that  an  immeasurable  general  human  sal va- 

cannot  lie.     (Titus  1,  2.)    He  is  the  tion  is  closely  joined.    But  with  Sarah 

God  of  Amen,  as  Isaiah  calleth  Him  this  visitation  occurs  very  late  in  life, 

(Isaiah  Ixv.  16)  ;    "  all  His  promises  and  after  long  waiting  ;  with  Mary  it 

are  Yea,  and  Amen  in  Christ  Jesus  "  was  entirely  unexpected.  Sarah's  body 

(2  Cor.  L  20)  ;  "  the  faithful  and  true  is  dead  ;  Mary  had  not  known  a  hus- 

witnesa"    (lUv.  iii.  14.)— (2Va/>p.)  band.    The  son  of  Sarah  is  himself  a 

Sarali's  visitation  is  a  type  of  the  type  of  the  son  of  Mary.  But  with  both 
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women  the  richest  promise  of  heaven  is 
limited  through  one  particular  woman 
on  the  earth,  a  conception  in  faith,  an 
apparently  impossible,  but  yet  actual 
human  birth  ;  both  are  illustrious  in- 
stances of  the  destination  of  the  female 
race,  of  the  importance  of  the  wife, 
the  mother  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Both  became  illustrious  since  they  freely 
subjected  themselves  to  this  destina- 
tion, since  they  yielded  their  sons  in 
the  future,  the  sons  of  promise,  or  in 
the  son  of  promise ;  for  Isaac  has  all 
his  importance  as  a  typie  of  Christ,  and 
Christ,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the  maaifesta- 
of  the  Eternal  Son. — (Langs.) 
Believers  are  visited  with  the  word  of 

{promise,  and  then  with  the  word  of 
iilfilmenb 

Verse  2.  This  is  stated  as  explana- 
tory of  the  manner  in  which  the  Divine 
veracity  affirmed  in  the  first  verse  was 
established.  Qod  had  promised  that 
Sarah  should  conceive  and  bear  a  son, 
and  she  did  thus  conceive  and  bring 
forth  ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  time  of  her  conceiving 
was  subsequent  to  the  events  related 
in  the  preceding  chapter ;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  took  place  some  ^eeks  or 
months  before  (comp.  Gen.  xvii.  21), 
but  it  is  mentioned  here,  without  regard 
to  date,  merely  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
promise. — (Bush.) 

Faith  which  once  faltered  may  gather 
strength  again  and  achieve  noble  deeds. 
Sarah  has  won  a  place  amongst  the 
ancient  worthies.    (Heb.  xi.  11.) 

The  birth  of  this  son  was  not  accord- 
ing  to  nature  (Gal.  iv.  23),  but  above 
nature.  The  miraculous  element 
marks  throughout  the  history  of  the 
chosen  people.  Thus  mankind  was 
prepared  for  the  grand  miracle  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Human  redemption  belongs  to  a 
course  of  things  altogether  above  na- 
ture, for  nature  preaches  no  doctrine 
of  forgiveness,  no  restoration  of  powers 
when  once  they  are  dead.  Grace  alone 
can  bring  salvation. 

With  God  nothing  can  occur  out  of 
season,  or  fall  otherwise  than  at  the 
appointed  time. 


One  great  difference  between  this 
child  and  the  son  of  Hagar  consisted 
in  this :  the  one  was  "  bom  after  the 
flesh,"  tl^t  is,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  generation ;  but  the  other,  '*  after 
the  spirit,"  that  is,  by  extraordinary 
Divine  interposition,  and  in  virtue  of 
a  special  promise.  Analogous  to  these 
were  those  Jews,  on  the  one  hand,  who 
were  merely  descended  from  Abraham 
according  to  the  flesh,  and  those,  on 
the  other,  who  were  "  not  of  the  cir- 
cumcision only,  but  also  walked  in  the 
steps  of  the  faith  of  their  father  Abra- 
ham." (Rom.  iv.  12.)  The  former 
were  the  children  of  the  bondwoman 
who  were  cast  out,  the  latter  of  the 
freewoman,  who,  being  "His  people 
whom  He  foreknew,"  were  not  cast 
away,  but  were  counted  for  the  seed, 
(Gal.  iv.  28-31 ;  Rom.  ix.  7,  9 ;  xL 
1,  ^.)^(Fuller.) 

Verse  8.  As  the  name  is  associated 
with  the  fulfilment,  it  keens  hi  mind 
the  contrast  between  the  idea  and  the 
reality.  Her  laughter  of  incredulity 
is  turned  now  into  the  laughter  of  joy 
at  the  event.  (Verse  6.)  The  name 
Isaac,  therefore,  is  most  significant. 
Through  this  name,  Isaac  is  designated 
as  the  fruit  of  omnipotent  grace  work- 
ing against  and  above  the  forces  of 
nature.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  this 
son  of  promise  is  indeed  he,  the  men- 
tion of  whose  birth  was  laughed  as 
impossible.  So,  afterwards,  Ishmael 
laughed  at  him,  as  too  weak  to  be 
the  ground  of  such  attention  and 
such  hopes.  (Verse  9.)  And  the 
name  keeps  in  view  this  contrast  of 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural— 
(Jacobus,) 

Verse  4  The  patriarch  here  pursues 
his  accustomed  tenor  of  obedience,  by 
subjecting  his  child  to  the  painful  rite 
of  circumcision.  Nothing  is  of  higher 
value  in  the  sight  of  God  than  an 
implicit  observance  of  His  positive 
precepts,  and  a  disposition  to  adhere 
with  punctilious  strictnecs  to  the  letter 
of  the  command,  neither  failing  nor 
exceeding  in  the  rule  of  duty.  This  is 
peculiarly  important  in  the  matter  of 
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sacramental  institutions,  where,  as  we 
learn  from  the  example  of  tlie  Papists, 
human  perverseness  is  prone  to  fabri- 
cate new  observances,  and  enforce  them 
by  promises  and  threaten ings  equally 
unknown  to  the  Scriptures,  Well 
would  it  be  were  they  as  much  intent 
upon  performing  what  GK)d  has  really 
enjoined. — {Bush.) 

The  joy  of  a  great  blessing  should 
not  hinder  us  from  paying  the 
minutest  attention  to  duty,  and  care- 
fully observing  every  ordinance  of 
God. 

This  was  a  sign  of  the  covenant  love 
of  God  towards  the  child,  stamped  upon 
him.  Circumcision  was  an  Ejryptian, 
not  a  Jewish  rite.  It  was  therefore  an 
adopted  ceremony,  and  a  religious  sig- 
nification was  now  thrown  into  it.  So 
it  is  with  our  rites  of  baptism,  of  the 
Lord's  day,  of  the  Supper  of  the 
Redeemer.  These  institutions  were  in 
existence  before  the  time  of  Christ ;  He 
made  them  new  by  connecting  them 
witit  new  ideas.  It  is  wise  thus  to 
vitiilize  existing  forms,  to  infuse  into 
them  fresh  meaning.  We  do  not  want 
new  ones,  the  old  are  good  enough  for 
us ;  for  what  we  want  is,  to  throw 
into  the  old  a  new  life,  that  that 
which  is  dying  out  may  become  alive. 
Circumcision  was  a  coarse  rite  given 
to  a  coarse  nation,  a  sign  that  they 
could  understand  ;  notwithstanding, 
they  forgot  that  it  was  only  a  symbol. 
Prophet  after  prophet  testified  against 
this.  As  soon  as  the  form  began  to 
lose  its  meaning  and  became  substi- 
tuted for  the  spiritual  reality,  it  was 


proclaimed  by  onr  Master  and  His 
inspired  servants  that  both  were  dead. 
And  the  fate  of  that  institution  is  the 
fate  of  all  form  when  it  becomes 
nothing  hxxt  form;  and  men  are  wanted 
now  who  will  say  out  with  Apostolic 
authority,  baptism  is  nothing,  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  nothing,  unless  a  living 
spirit  be  within  them. — {liobertsan.) 

Verse  5.  The  sacred  historian  takes 
care  to  show  that  the  birth  of  Isaac 
was  above  nature.  1.  Hence,  it  fore- 
shadows the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus. 
2.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  Divine 
supernatural  agency  which  would  con- 
tinue to  work  throughout  the  history 
of  the  chosen  people.  Even  to  this 
day,  the  inextinguishable  life  of  this 
ancient  race  is  a  perpetual  witness  to 
the  power  of  God — indeed,  a  miracle 
wrought  before  our  very  eyes. 

Isaac  was  born  thirty  years  after  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  when  his  parents 
had  lived  for  sixty  years  in  fruitless 
marriage  union.  After  many  delays 
and  difficulties  insurmountable  by 
nature,  God's  promised  mercies  come 
at  last. 

Isaac. — 1.  The  "child  of  hope. 
2.  The  child  of  prayer.  8.  The 
child  of  faith. 

If  we  believe  in  the  miracle  of 
creati<m,  we  are  prepared  to  believe 
in  any  other  miraculous  interference 
of  God.  He  who  brought  life  and 
being  from  barren  nothing  can  after- 
wards depart  from  His  established 
ways,  and  give  life  when  nature  forbids 
the  hope  of  it. 


MAIN  HOMILETWS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.—VeneM  %  1. 

The  RsjoioiNa  at  Isaao*s  Bibth. 

I.  It  was  the  reward  of  faith  and  patience.  There  were  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  birth  of  this  child  which  made  it  an  extraordinary 
occasion.  Tlie  promise  had  long  been  given,  and  the  parents  had  waited 
patiently  through  many  years  of  disappointment,  and  sorrows  of  hope  deferred. 
The  time  when  they  could  expect  offspring  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  had 
long  since  passed  away.  Tliey  were  tnrown  entirely  upon  the  strength  of  their 
faith,  and  upon  that  hope  whose  substance  and  foundation  is  faith.  At  len^h 
the  time  arrived  when  their  faith  and  patient  waiting  are  rewarded.  What  joy 
must  they  have  felt  when  they  found  tnat  their  confidence  in  God — a  confidence 
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tried  by  Ions  and  anxious  waiting — was  justified  by  the  bestowal  of  sucli  a 


blessing !  That  is  the  deepest  and  most  plentiful  joy  which  comes  after  a  long 
trial  of  faith  and  patience.  Such  is  the  joy  into  which  the  pious  enter  after 
death.  The  glory  of  heaven  is  the  reward  of  the  faith  and  patience  of  thc^ 
saints. 

II.  It  was  hailed  with  a  song  of  gratitude.  The  words  of  Sarah  have  been 
called  'Hhe  first  cradle  hymn."  This  song  is  the  first  of  its  kind  recorded  in 
literature.  The  peculiarity  of  the  occasion  justify  its  strong  expressions. 
1.  There  was  an  element  cf  amazement  and  wonder,  **  Who  would  nave  said 
unto  Abraham,  that  Sarah  should  have  given  children  suck  ?  for  I  have  borne 
him  a  son  in  his  old  i^e  "  Averse  7}.  No  one  could  naturally  have  expected 
such  an  event,  and  all  who  belield  it  must  have  been  filled  with  amazement. 
The  miraculous  nature  of  the  blessing  made  it  the  occasion  of  an  extraordinary 
joy.  So  all  the  gifts  of  grace  excite  our  wonder  and  amazement.  We  are  con- 
strained continually  to  say,  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in 
our  eyes."  2.  There  was  an  element  touchingly  human.  The  song  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  mother,  for  the  birth  of  this  child  would  affect  her  feelings 
more  intensely.  The  father's  would  be  a  sober  and  thoughtful  joy,  but  the 
mother's  would  be  an  uncontrollable  tide  of  emotion.  Her  feeling  would  be  too 
great  for  many  words,  and  could  only  have  its  humanly  natural  expression  in 
rau«;hter.  8.  There  was  a  confident  expectation  of  universal  sympathy, 
"Ail  that  hear  me  mM  laugh  with  me**  She  could  not  ima*;ine  any  one 
regarding  her  happiness  with  indifference.  All  who  knew  the  fact,  and  were 
capable  of  judging  of  its  importance,  would  have  full  sympathy  with  her. 
Though  her  words  were  expressions  of  human  feeling  proper  to  the  time,  yet  we 
may  justly  regard  them  as  prophetic  How  many  have  rejoiced  because  of  the 
chosen  race  whose  seed  was  to  oe  reckoned  in  Isaac  I  How  many  incalculable 
blessings  have  they  given  to  mankind ! — above  all,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
The  child-bearing  of  this  mother  of  the  chosen  race  is  the  human  channel  along 
which  salvation  has  been  borne  to  us.  "  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  The  mother 
of  our  Lord  had  this  grateful  confidence  in  the  sympathy  of  the  good  through- 
out all  time.  "All  generations  shall  call  me  blessed."  4.  There  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  source  of  the  joy.  **  God  hath  made  me  to 
laugh  "  (verse  6).  In  all  her  wild  amazement  of  joy,  she  was  not  forgetful  of 
God,  from  whom  the  blessing  came.  She  triumphed  because  she  had  faith  in  a 
Living  Person  who  was  able  to  perform  His  gracious  word.  We  do  not  read  of 
any  doctrines  that  she  held,  but  she  had  faith  in  a  personal  God.  Through  all 
the  degrees  and  stages  of  Divine  revelation,  this  is  the  one  distinguishing 
characteristic  mark  of  the  saints  of  God.  They  had  faith,  not  in  anything 
about  Him,  but  in  Him  ;  not  faith  in  His  attributes,  or  in  any  intellectual 
conceptions  of  them,  but  directly  lodged  and  reposed  in  Himself.  Their 
individual  existence  was  united  to  His  personal  being.  This  is  the  simplification 
of  theology — God  hath  made  me  to  know,  to  feel,  and  to  rejoice.  In  His 
favour  tf  life,  with  all  its  gladness  and  blessed  issues. 

8UG0ESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  TBS  VERSES. 

Verse  6.    The  expression  carries  an  she  assents  to  the  name  thus  bestowed 

allusion  to  Isaac's  name,  and  to  the  on  the  child,  but  intimates  also  that 

circumstance  mentioned  (ch.  xvii.  17-  God  had  made  her,  as  well  as  Abraham, 

19),  on  which  it  was  founded.     It  was  to  laugh  ;  which  was,  in  fact,  a  virtual 

a  mode  of  speech  which  not  only  showed  condemnation  of  her  former  incredulity, 

how  sincerely  she  recognised  the  pro-  We  meet  in  the  prophets  with  somo 

priety  of  Abraham's  laughing  on  the  strikingalliisionsto  this  incident, where 

occasion  referred  to,  and  now  cordially  Sarah  is  considered  a  symbol  of  the 
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Church.  Thus  Isa.  Hv.  1.,  "Sin^,  0 
barren,  thou  that  didst  not  bear,"  etc. 
((>)mp.  Isa.  li.  2,  8, ;  Gal.  iv.  22-28). 
All  that  bear  wiU^  laugh  with  me. 
Will  sympathise  with  my  joy,  and 
tender  to  me  their  conmtulations.  To 
this  also  the  prophet  alludes,  Isa.  Izvi. 
10  :  "  Rejoice  ye  tpith  Jerusalem,  and 
be  glad  unth  ksr,  all  ye  that  love  her  ; 
rejoice  with  joy  taith  her;"  where  the 
Jerusalem  mentioned  is  expressly  said 
by  the  apostle  (Gal.  iv.  22,  27)  to  be 
mystically  shadowed  out  by  Sarah. — 
(Bush.) 

The  children  of  faith,  though  they 
may  have  their  time  of  weeping,  and 
be  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  worlds 
will  also  have  their  time  to  laugh. 
Gladness  is  sown  for  the  upright  in 
heart. 

God  gave  this  laughter  to  vindicate 
His  promise,  and  to  rebuke  her  unbelief. 

Verse  7.  The  natural  incredibility 
of  the  event  enhances  her  jo^  and 
wonder.  And  so  her  testimony  is  here 
recorded  to  the  amazing  power  and 
grace  of  God  in  making  good  His 
covenant  promises.  God  is  wont  to  get 
such  clear  and  express  testimonies  to 
His  miraculous  works,  to  show  that 
they  were  not  by  any  means  natural. 
And  it  was  most  important  that  this 
event  be  witnessed  to  by  the  glad 
mother  as  being  not  according  to  nature^ 
but  beyond  nature  ;  natural  indeed  in 
its  progress  and  issue,  but  not  therefore 
in  its  origin.  Who  would  have  said. 
How  naturally  unsupposable.  Who 
ever  would  have  reported  such  a  thing 
would  have  been  counted  mad.    tlarc^ 


should,  etc.  Heb. — Sarah  is  suckling 
children.  Yet  it  is  even  so !  J^or  1 
have  bom  him,  etc.  This  is  the  mother's 
new-found  joy  which  she  herself  can 
scarcely  credit  This  laughter  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Isa.  xlix.  13 ;  lii  9,  and 
by  St.  Paul  in  Gal  iv.  7. — (Jacobus,) 

In  her  joy  Sarah  speaks  of  many 
children  when  she  had  borne  only  one 
son,  who,  however,  was  better  to  her 
than  ten  sons.  She  will  say,  not  only 
has  my  dead  body  received  strengtu 
from  God  to  bring  a  child  into  the 
world,  but  I  am  conscious  of  such 
strength  that  I  can  supply  its  food, 
which  sometimes  fails  mucn  younger 
and  more  vigorous  mothera  Sarah 
nursed  her  child  although  she  was  a 
princess  (ch.  xxiii.  6)  and  of  noble 
blood,  for  the  law  of  nature  itself  re- 
quires this  from  all,  since,  with  this 
very  end  in  view,  God  has  given  breasts 
to  all  and  filled  them  with  milL  The 
Scriptures  united  these  two  functions, 
the  bearing  of  children  and  nursing 
them,  as  belonging  to  the  mother. 
(Luke  xi.  27,  xxiii.  29 ;  Psalm  xxii.  10.) 
Thus  these  two  things  were  reckoned 
among  the  blessings  and  kindness  of 
the  great  God  (chap.  xlix.  25),  wliile 
an  unfruitful  body  and  dry  breasts  are 
a  punishment  from  Him.  (Hos.  ix. 
ll'U,)—(Lange,) 

Though  she  were  a  great  lady,  yet 
she  was  a  nurse.  Let  it  not  be  nice- 
ness  but  necessity  that  hinders  any 
mother  from  so  doing,  lest  she  be 
found  more  monstrous  than  the  "  sea- 
monsters,"  that  draw  out  their  breast, 
and  give  suck  to  their  young.  (Lam. 
iv.  B.)—{Trapp.) 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.—Vma  8-18L 
Thb  Expulsion  of  Ishmael. 

This  ^rtion  of  the  history,  though  it  staggers  our  natural  judgment,  is  that 
very  incident  of  which  the  most  emphatic  use  is  made  in  other  parts  of  Scripture 
for  the  purposes  of  the  spiritual  life. 

Beyond  all  question  the  thing  here  done  is  felt,  at  first  siglit,  on  all  hands  to 
be  harsh,  and  the  manner  of  doing  it  even  harsher  still.  Surely  never  was  slij^ht 
offence  more  spitefully  avenged  1  An  unmannerly  boy  vents  some  ill-timed  and 
ill-judged  jest,  and  his  mother,  as  well  as  liimself,  must  be  cast  helpless  on  the 
wide  world  on  account  of  it  I  This  looks  like  the  very  wantonness  of  female 
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jealousy  and  passion.  No  wonder  that  the  patriarch  needed  a  Divine  oominM- 
nication  to  make  him  recognise  in  liis  irritated  partner's  unrelenting  demand 
the  very  mind  and  will  of  (xod  Himself.  (Ver.  12,  13.)  It  is  not  necessary  to 
acquit  Sarah  of  all  personal  vindictiveness,  or  to  consider  her  as  acting  from  the 
best  and  highest  motives,  merely  because  God  commanded  Abraham  to  hearken 
unto  her  voice.  This  may  be  only  another  instance  of  evil  overrnled  for  ^ood. 
It  is  true  the  Apostle  Paul  still  more  directly  and  immediately  ascribes  Divine 
authority  to  the  suggestion  of  Sarah,  when  he  formally  quotes  lier  words  as  a 

g>rtion  of  the  inspired  record  and  revelation  of  the  Divine  decree.  (Gal.  iv.  30.) 
ven  this,  however,  may  imply  nothing  more  than  what  is  said  in  the  G<ispel  of 
a  most  remarkable  utterance  concerning  the  death  of  Jesus.  (St.  John  xi 
49-52.)  The  high  priest  consulted  but  the  dictates  of  a  worldly  policy,  yet  he 
ffave  forth  what  turned  out  to  be  an  oracular  Divine  prediction.  And  it  may 
have  been  with  equal  unconsciousness  of  its  being  a  heaven-directed  and  heaven- 
inspired  voice,  that  Sarah,  yielding  to  her  own  impetuous  temper,  called  for  the 
removal  of  a  rival  out  of  the  way  of  her  own  son's  succession  and  title  to  the 
inheritance.  There  are  certain  circumstances  which  we  sliould  take  into 
account,  not  for  the  vindication  of  Sarah's  character  and  conduct,  but  for  the 
better  understanding  of  the  Divine  procednre. 

L  Let  the  actual  offence  of  Ishmael  be  fairly  understood  and  estimated.  He 
was  now  no  longer  a  child,  but  a  lad  of  some  fourteen  years  of  age.  St.  Paul 
represents  his  conduct  in  a  strong  light :  **  He  that  was  born  after  the  flesh 
persecuted  him  that  was  bom  after  the  Spirit,"  and  he  points  to  it  as  the  type 
and  model  of  the  cruel  envy  with  which  the  **  children  of  promise  "  are  in  every 
age  pursued.  (Gal.  iv.  28,  29.)  And  our  Lord  Himself,  when,  with  an  evident 
reference  to  the  expulsion  of  Ishmael,  He  speaks  of  **  the  servant  not  abiding  in 
the  house  for  ever,  but  the  son  abiding  ever,"  goes  on  to  add — identifying  the 
unbelieving  Jews  with  the  servant,  or  the  bondmaid's  son,  and  taking  to  Him- 
self the  position  of  the  real  son,  the  true  Isaac — "  Te  seek  to  kill  me,  because 
my  word  hath  no  place  in  you."  (John  viii  37.)  **  Ye  seek  to  kill  me."  Is 
there  no  allusion  here  to  violence  threat<ened  against  Isaac  on  the  part  of 
Ishmael  and  Hagar?  Is  not  this  the  actual  parallel  intended  between 
their  treatment  of  the  child  of  promise  and  the  treatment  Jesus  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews — the  treatment  which  His  followers  also  meet 
with  at  the  hands  of  the  unbelieving  world  ?  From  the  history  itself,  it  is 
plain  that  Ishmael's  mocking  had  a  deeper  meaning  than  a  mere  wild  and 
wanton  jest.  That  it  had  respect  to  the  birthright  is  evident,  both  from  Sarah'sv 
reasoning  and  from  the  Lord's.  She  assigns,  as  the  cause  of  her  anxiety  to 
have  Ishmael  cast  out,  her  apprehension  lest  he  should  ckim  a  loint-interest 
with  Isaac  in  the  inheritance.  And  the  Lord  sanctions  her  proposal  on  this  very 
ground,  when  He  sa]fs  to  Abraham,  "  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called." 

II.  The  oompetinon  in  question  admitted  of  no  compromise.  Whatever 
might  have  been  her  motives,  Sarah  did,  in  point  of  fact,  stand  with  God  in 
the  controversy.  She  believed  God,  when,  in  accordance  not  more  with  her 
own  natural  feelings  than  with  the  known  will  of  God,  she  determined  to  resist 
every  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the  child  of  promise.  For  it 
was  with  Isaac,  and  with  his  seed  after  him — that  seed  being  no  other  than  the 
Messiah  Himself— that  God  had  expressly  said  He  would  establish  His  covenant 
for  an  everlasting  covenant.  And  the  determination  of  Sarah  might  be  the 
more  decided  if  she  saw  any  indication  of  hesitancy  in  the  mind  of^  even  the 
patriarch  himself.  For  Abraham  mav  have  been  swayed  by  his  affection  for  his 
first-born  child,  as  well  as  Sarah  by  her  fondness  for  the  son  of  her  old  age. 
In  point  of  fact,  Abraham  felt  great  reluctance  to  give  up  his  hope  of  Islmiael 
being  his  heir  and  successor  in  the  covenant.  Before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  he 
dang  to  that  hope  with  great  tenacity,  and  pleaded  hard  on  behalf  of  Ishmael 
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that  be  might  have  the  birthright  blessing  (ch.  xvii.  18).  And  even  after  Isaao 
was  born,  he  seems  still  to  have  a  leaning  towards  his  old  partiality  for  IshmaeL 
Even  after  he  lias  got  the  child  of  promise  bodily  in  his  arms,  his  faith  some- 
times wavers.  He  can  scarcely  ][)ersuade  himself  to  hazard  all  on  so  precarious 
a  risk  as  the  puny  life  of  an  infant  who  has  so  strangely  come,  and  may  as 
strangely  pass  away.  He  would  fain  keep  Ishmael  still  in  reserve,  and  not 
altogether  lose  his  hold  of  that  other  line  of  descent.    This  is  rendered  extremely 

f probable  by  the  pains  which  the  Lord  takes  to  remove  the  last  scruples  of 
ingering  unbelief,  to  reconcile  him  to  the  destiny  of  IshmaeL 

III,  The  severity  of  the  measure  resorted  to  is  apt  to  be  greatly  exag- 
gerated if  it  is  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  social  usages  of  modem 
domestic  life.  It  was  usual,  in  those  primitive  times,  for  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold to  make  an  early  separation  between  the  heir,  who  was  to  be  retained  at 
home,  and  the  other  members  of  the  faniily,  who  must  be  sent  to  push  their 
way  elsewhere.  Abraham  himself  adopted  this  course  on  other  occasioas  as  well 
as  the  present  with  reference  to  his  other  sons  whom  he  had  besides  Ishmael  (ch. 
XXV.  5, 6).  The  presumption,  therefore,  is  warranted  that  Abraham  meant  to  deal 
on  the  same  terms  with  Ishmael  when  he  and  his  mother  were  cast  out,  and 
that  this  is  intended  to  be  indicated  in  the  brief  description  subsequently  given 
of  his  manner  of  disposing  of  his  children  generally. — (Candlish.) 

The  Dbstinibs  of  Ishmael. 

At  the  weaning  of  Isaac  there  was  a  feast,  Hagar  and  her  son  heard  the 
merriment,  and  it  was  gall  to  their  wounded  spirits ;  it  looked  like  intentional 
insult,  for  Ishmael  had  been  the  heir  presumptive,  but  now,  by  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  had  become  a  mere  slave  and  dependant ;  and  the  son  of  Hagar  mocked 
at  the  joy  in  which  he  could  not  partake.  Wherefore  Sarah  said  unto  Abraham, 
"  Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  son."  These  were  harsh  words :  it  was 
hard  for  one  so  vonng  to  have  all  blighted ;  it  was  grievous  in  Abraham's  sight 
to  witness  the  bitter  fate  of  his  eldest  born.  And  yet  was  it  not  the  most 
blessed  destiny  that  could  happen  to  the  boy  ?  The  hot  blood  of  the  Ei^yptian 
mother,  which  coursed  through  his  veins,  could  not  have  been  kept  in  check  in 
the  domestic  circle  amun*?  va.ssals  and  dependants  ;  he  was  sent  to  measure  him- 
self with  men,  to  cut  out  his  own  way  in  the  world,  to  learn  independence, 
resolution,  energy  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  to  this  very  day  his 
descendants  are  so  sharply  stamped  with  all  the  individuality  of  their  founder. 
In  them  are  exhibited  the  characteristics  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  the  marvellous 
devoiitness  of  the  one  with  the  fierce  passions  of  the  other,  and  together  with 
these  the  iron  will,  the  dignified  calmness  of  self  dependence  wrought  out  by 
circumstances  in  the  character  of  IshmaeL — {Robertson.) 

The  Allegory  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael. 

We  have  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  for  giving  this  history  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation. (Gal.  iv.  22-24.)  It  is,  without  doubt,  a  real  histoiy,  recording  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  living  men ;  but  it  is  capable  of  being  treated  as  an 
allegory.  Moreover,  it  requires  such  a  treatment.  The  facts  themselves  have  a 
spiritual  meaning.  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Zion,  Jerusalem 
which  now  is,  and  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  are  all  of  them  contrasted  in 
antagonistic  pairs,  as  representing  principles  essentially  distinct  Hagar 
'*  answereth  to  that  Jerusalem  which  now  is,"  and  Sarah  to  that  '*  Jerusalem 
which  is  above,  apd  whiph  is  the  n^oth^r  of  us  all"  These  things  oorrespondt 
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each  to  each.  In  the  fact  that  Abraham  had  a  twofold  seed— one  after  the 
flesh,  and  the  other  bv  promise,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  Gospel — the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  legal  and  evangelical  dispensations.  The  history  of  God's 
chosen  people  was  under  His  distinct  and  si)ecial  control,  and  was  so  ordered 
and  governed  as  to  be  a  fitting  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  spiritual  lessons. 
We  shall  understand  how  this  liistory  teaches  the  difference  between  the  genius 
of  the  Law  and  the  (}ospel,  if  we  make  a  contrast  between  these  two  sons  of 
Abraham. 

L  Contrasted  as  to  their  origin.  Ishmael  was  bom  after  the  ordinary  manner. 
There  was  nothing  more  remarkable  about  his  birth  than  about  that  of  any 
other  child.  But  Isaac  came  by  a  miraculous  birth.  His  superior  position  and 
spiritual  significance  is,  however,  not  derived  from  the  fact  that  he  was  born  of 
Sarah  (though  in  a  miraculous  manner),  but  rather  from  tlie  fact  that  he  was 
"  the  child  of  promise."  His  parents  could  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  special 
gift  from  God — an  accomplishment  of  the  word  of  Him  who  spoke  from  heaven. 
These  two  sons  represent  two  different  societies — the  world,  and  the  Church. 
One  is  from  beneath — arises  here  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things ;  the  other  is 
from  above,  not  derived  from  any  earthly  society,  but  "  being  born  a^ain,  not 
of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  (}od,  which  liveth  and 
abideth  for  ever."  (1  Peter  i.  23.)  This  gifted  society — the  Church— holds 
fellowship  with  the  unseen  world,  and  owns  a  heavenly  citizenship.  The  birth 
from  above  distinguishes  the  children  of  this  world  from  the  children  of  light. 

II.  Contrasted  as  to  their  position  in  the  household.  The  relative  positions 
of  Ishmael  and  Isaac  in  the  household  were  essentially  different,  and  that  in 
two  respects.  1.  As  to  the  liberty  er\joyed,  Ishmael,  being  born  of  a  bond- 
servant, had  no  natural  right  to  freedom.  Such  is  the  position  of  man  under 
the  legal  covenant.  He  is  in  a  state  of  bondage,  and  though  he  may  strive  to 
please  God  and  to  keep  the  Law,  he  is  like  a  slave  working  towards  freedom, 
and  not  as  one  who  works  with  the  inspiring  tlioughts  of  a  man  already  free. 
He  feels  the  yoke.  However  willing  to  rise  to  the  highest  ideal  of  duty,  he  is 
oppressed  with  a  sense  of  failure.  (Kom.  vii.  7-25.)  This  covenant  "  genderetfi 
to  Dondage,"  exacts  high  service  under  severe  penalties,  which  conditions  the 
natural  man  is  not  able  to  fulfil  The  case  is  still  more  hopeless  when  a  man 
gains  some  spiritual  insight,  and  sees  "  how  exceedingly  broad  are  God's  com- 
mandments. Isaac,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the  house  as  a  free-born  son. 
Liberty  was  his  birthright.  More  than  this,  he  was  **  bom  not  after  the  flesh," 
but  "  bv  promise."  He  was  placed  by  the  Divine  will  under  the  new  covenant. 
So,  und.er  the  Gospel,  believers  are  in  the  house  of  God  not  as  bond,  but  as  free. 
They  have  not  to  work  for  liberty.  They  are  free  already,  and  work  cheerfully 
from  a  sense  of  their  freedom.  2.  As  to  the  security  of  their  positions.  Ishmael 
had  no  permanent  standing  in  the  house.  The  dark  spot  of  slavery  was  upon 
him,  and  he  only  held  the  blessings  of  his  home  on  sufieranca  Isaac,  as  a  free- 
born  son,  abides  in  the  house  for  ever.  The  promise  of  (jod  gave  him  more 
than  a  double  security.  It  gave  him  absolute  security.  No  earthly  pnower 
could  rob  him  of  his  high  privilege.  Under  the  Law  the  position  of  men  is,  at 
best,  precarious.  They  can  only  abide  in  the  house  on  sufferance.  Their  title 
is  forfeited  by  disobedience  and  shortcomings  in  duty.  If  they  fail  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  imposed,  their  position  is  gone.  We  know  rn  what  all  this  must  issue 
for  sinful  man  striving  to  maintain  a  place  in  the  household  of  God  by  means 
of  the  Law,  and  without  that  assistance  and  sense  of  security  which  the  Divine 
grace  can  alone  impart  It  must  issue  in  his  expulsion.  But  Isaac's  position  is 
ours,  under  the  Gospel  We  are  in  the  house  as  fully  approved.  Our  place  is 
secured  in  perpetuity  by  the  Divine  promise.  We  have  the  "  glorious  liberty  of 
the  sons  of  God."  Sach  is  our  heritage  under  the  law  of  grace.  Ishmael's  con- 
dition^  though  it  fitly  serves  the  purpose  of  the  allegory,  may  be  ako  regarded 
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as  affording  a  ground  of  hope  to  us  sinful  men.  We  are  all  born  in  slavery, 
and  can  only  obtain  freedom  by  a  special  ^race.  Islimael  might  have  retained 
the  privilege  of  remaining  in  Abraham's  family.  He  might  have  partaken  of 
Isaac's  birthright,  if,  instead  of  persecuting,  he  had  stooped  to  "  kiss  the  son." 
If,  instead  of  standing  upon  his  own  right,  he  had  been  willing  to  take  the 
benefits  of  Isaac's  title,  he,  too,  would  liave  continued  to  enioy  the  glorious  in- 
heritance. Even  if  the  stain  on  our  birth  be  ever  so  black,  and  our  natural 
prospects  ever  so  gloomy,  if  we  are  willing  to  abandon  our  ground  of  confidence, 
and  to  receive  the  free  gifts  of  grace,  we  are  accepted.  The  grand  lesson  is,  to 
renounce  all  confidence  in  the  flesh — to  trust  no  privileges  or  works  (Phil.  iii. 
7,  9),  but  by  £uth  freely  to  receive  our  share  in  the  heritage  of  God's  first-born 
Son. 


8UQQE8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES, 


Verse  8.  St.  Augustine  observeth 
here,  that  this  solemnity  at  the  wean- 
ing of  Isaac  was  a  type  of  our  spiritual 
re^^eneration  ;  at,  and  after  which,  the 
faithful  keep  a  continual  feast.  *'  Let 
us  keep  the  festivity  "  (1  Cor.  v.  7),  or 
holy  aay,  saitli  Paul,  that  "  feast  of 
fat  things,  full  of  marrow  ;  of  wines  on 
the  lees  well  refined"  (Isa.  xxv.  6), 
proceeding  firom  milk  to  stronger  meat 
(Heb.  V.  12),  and  being  to  the  world 
as  a  weaned  child.  His  mouth  doth 
not  water  after  homely  provisions,  that 
hath  lately  tasted  of  delicate  susten- 
ance.— {Trapp,) 

It  is  probable  that  Abraham  gathered 
his  friends  and  servants  around  him  at 
this  feast.  The  "  prophet "  would  not 
be  likely  to  miss  such  an  opportunity 
of  discoursing  upon  God's  special 
favour  to  himself,  and  exhorting  his 
company  to  trust  in  God,  and  to  the 
praise  of  His  name.  They  were  all 
interested  in  those  gifts  of  the  Divine 
goodness  imparted  to  thisdistin<,nushed 
man,  in  whose  seed  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 

There  can  be  no  true  reli<;ion  amongst 
mankind  without  fellowsliip,  and  the 
jojrful  recognition  of  God's  blessings. 
There  must  be  an  element  of  joy  and 
gladness  which  swallows  up  the  sense 
of  sorrow  and  sin.  The  Christian 
religion  has  its^  feasts,  for  it  is  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy. 

Verse  9.    Now  is  recorded  the  casting 
out  of  Islimael — the  son  of  a  human 
expedient.    This  was — 1.  To  make  the 
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whole  hope  depend  upon  the  son  speci- 
ally given  by  God.  2.  To  separate 
this  hostile  element  from  the  Covenant 
family.  Though  this  was  in  the  plan 
of  God,  yet  there  was  to  be  an  occasion 
for  it,  and  that  was  the  wilful  mocking 
of  Isaac  by  Ishmael. — {Jacobus,) 

Ishmael  despised  this  child,  and  ridi- 
culed the  idea  that  he  should  be  the 
origin  of  a  great  history  charged  with 
so  much  importance  to  mankind.  This 
persecution  was  prompted  by  unbelief, 
envy,  and  pride.  Thus  God's  way  of 
deliverance — His  salvation — cannot  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  inwardly 
separated  from  the  household  of  faith. 

Persecution  arises  from  that  inward 
hostility  which  must  ever  be  between 
natural  and  spiritual  men. 

St.  Paul  says  that  Ishmael  persecuted 
Isaac  (Ghkl.  iv.  29),  and  he  is  liere 
designated  the  ''  son  of  Hagar  th^ 
Jigyptian**  to  intimate  that  the  pre- 
dicted four  hundred  years'  affliction  of 
Abraham's  seed  by  the  Jtgyptians 
commenced  at  this  time  in  the  insults 
and  taunts  of  Ishmael,  the  son  of  an 
/Egyptian  woman. — (Bush.) 

Verse  10.  The  facts  have  an  under- 
lying sense,  namely,  that  there  are  two 
dispensations  represented  by  Hagar 
and  Sarah — the  Law  and  the  Gospel, 
and  two  classes  of  sons  in  the  visible 
Church,  as  there  are  these  two  in  the 
family  of  Abraham — the  one  of  the 
legal  spirit,  the  other  of  the  Gosi)el ; 
the  one  after  the  flesh,  the  other  after 
the  spirit ;  the  former  persecutiug  and 
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Opposing  the  latter.  But  the  separa- 
tion must  be  made,  as  is  here  done,  in 
Abraham's  house.  The  son  of  the 
bondwoman — the  Isliraael — the  chil- 
dren of  bondage,  of  the  Judaizing, 
le^ral  spirit — must  be  cast  out  as  not 
allowea  to  inherit  along  with  the  son  of 
the  freewoman.  They  who  are  in  bon- 
dage to  the  righteousness  of  the  law, 
do  thus  scorn  and  jjersecute  those  who 
are  of  tlie  free  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
They  cannot  live  in  the  same  house. 
(1)  The  same  great  idea  runs  through 
all  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  per- 
yades  all  the  Scripture  and  all  God's 
dealings.  (2)  We  see  the  unity  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  Church. — (Jacobus.) 

Verse  11.  He  who  is  singled  out  as 
an  example  of  faith  to  all  ages,  is  also, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his 
history,  an  example  of  tender  human 
feeling. 

The  conflict  of  human  duties  is  often 
a  sore  trial  to  the  saints  of  God. 

Verse  12.  God  enjoins  this  as 
reasonable,  on  the  ground  that  in  Isaac 
was  his  seed  to  be  called.  This  means 
not  only  that  Isaac  was  to  be  called 
his  seed,  but  in  Isaac,  as  the  progenitor, 
was  included  the  seed  of  Abraham  in 
the  highest  and  utmost  sense  of  the 
plirase.  From  him  the  holy  seed  was 
to  sprint  that  was  to  be  the  agent  in 
eventually  bringing  the  whole  race 
again  under  the  covenant  of  Noah  in 
that  higher,  form  which  it  assumes  in 
the  New  Testament. — (Murphy,) 

Qod  overrules  the  stormy  passions  of 
human  nature  to  bring  about  His  own 
large  purposes  of  good. 

We  mast  not  refuse  to  join  in  doing 
what  God  commands,  however  contrary 
it  may  be  to  our  natural  feelings,  nor 
on  account  of  the  suspicious  motives 
of  some  with  whom  we  are  called  to 
Bct— (Fuller.) 

The  history  of  God's  chosen  people 
leads  the  way  up  to  tiiat  One  Name 
which  alone  brings  salvation. 

The  wife,  then,  is  to  be  hearkened  to 
when  she  speaks  reason.  Samson's 
mother  had  more  faith  than  her  hus- 
band (Judges  ziiL  23) ;  and  Priscilla 


is  sometimes  set  before  Aquila.  Paul'g 
hearers  at  Philippi  were  only  women  at 
first  (Acts  xvi.  13.)  And  St.  Peter 
tells  Christian  wives  that  they  may 
win  their  husbands  to  Christ  by  their 
"chaste  conversation,  coupled  with 
fear"  (1  Peter  iii.  1 ).  "  The  Scripture  " 
is  said  to  "say"  what  Sarah  here  saith 
(GaL  iv.  30).— (Trapp.) 

Verse  13.  Abraham  is  comforted  in 
his  stern  duty  by  the  renewal  of  the 
old  promises  concerning  Ibhmael  (Gen. 
xvii.  20). 

Those  who  are  shut  out  from  God's 
external  dispensations  are  not,  there- 
fore, cut  off  from  His  mercy.  God  has 
His  own  designs  to  fulfil  in  assigning 
to  men  a  particular  place  in  human 
history,  but  no  appointment  of  this 
kind  is  intended  as  a  bar  to  their  indi- 
vidual salvation. 

^  The  peculiar  blessing  was  all  on  the 
side  of  Isaac,  as  being  the  child  by 
whom  the  promise  should  be  fulfilled. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  there  is 
anything  to  be  deduced  from  Scripture 
against  the  salvahility  of  the  offspring 
of  Hagar.  The  blessings  promised  to 
her  are  principally  of  a  temporal  nature 
(Gen.  xvi.  10,  xvii.  20,  xxi.  20) ;  but 
such  blessing  would  have  been  the 
greatest  curses  on  the  horrible  suppo- 
sition, that  all  his  descendants  had 
been  excluded  from  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  eternal  happiness.  As  to 
the  character  which  is  given  of  Ishmael 
and  his  posterity  (Gen.  xvi.  12),  whilst 
it  forms  a  prophetic  description  of  the 
character  ana  manners  of  the  Turks 
and  Arabians,  it  determines  nothing 
whatever  against  theirsalvability.  Sucli 
as  they  are,  they  will  be  judged  accor- 
ding to  their  means  of  knowledge. 
The  inhabitant  of  the  desert  will  not 
be  judged  for  his  want  of  civilisation, 
nor  will  the  child,  who  has  been  edu- 
cated in  the  errors  of  Mahometanism, 
be  punished  for  his  want  of  Christian 
baptism.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  death  of  Ishmael  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  that  of  a  pious  patriarch  (Gen.  xxv. 
17,  IS.— (Grinfield.) 
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MAIN  HOMILETJCS  OF  THE  PARA0RAPH.^Vene9  14-21. 
HaOAE  AirB  ISHMAEL  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  :  THE  SOBBOWS  OF  THB  OUTOASTS. 

We  have  here  the  sad  picture  of  two  persons  forcibly  driveu  from  their  home 
to  wander  through  the  desert.  They  are  cast  out  upon  the  world,  subject  to 
unknown  chancea  Here  is  a  pitiable  scene  of  human  misery,  and  yet  it  is 
bounded  by  Divine  mercy  and  compassion.  Both  the  severity  and  the  goodness 
of  God  are  nanifest. 

I.  The  evils  they  suffered  must  be  charged  upon  themselves.  Their  fate 
seems  hard  in  the  extreme.  They  are  suddenly  dismissed  from  that  household 
in  which  they  had  lived  so  long,  and  sent  into  the  wilderness,  but  scantily  pro- 
vided for  against  the  dangers  and  privations  of  that  condition.  Yet  they  could 
only  charge  their  misfortunes  upon  themselves.  There  was  dtscipliite,  but  also 
punishment,  in  their  sufiFerings.  They  gave  grave  offence  to  those  wliom  they 
were  bound  to  honour  and  respect,  and  to  whom  they  owed  their  posidon  and 
material  comforts.  By  deriding  Isaac,  and  opposing  his  claims,  they  showed  a 
want  of  faith  in  God,  and  submission  to  His  great  designs.  They  offended  the 
religious  as  well  as  the  human  feeling  of  the  parents  of  the  child  of  promise. 
Their  conduct  arose  from  an  anti-spiritual  disposition.  They  had  the  feeling 
and  spirit  of  persecutors.  Had  they  submitted  to  God's  known  will  with  meek- 
ness and  resignation,  they  might  have  continued  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and 
honours  of  Abraham's  household. 

IL  They  were  also  fulfilling  Ood*8  purposes  concerning  human  salvation. 
There  is  another  asiiect  of  their  expulsion  which  must  be  noted.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  family  of  Ishmael  should  be  separated  from  that  of  Isaac  It 
pleased  God — as  He  often  does  in  the  course  of  His  Providence — to  work  out 
this  design  through  human  perversity  and  sin.  These  wanderers  were  punished 
for  their  carnality  and  wilfulne.'^,  but  at  the  same  time  Providence  was  using 
them  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord.  God  had  willed  it  that  human  salvation 
should  come  through  one  Kne,  and  that  line  must  be  kept  clear  and  distinct. 
This  was  evident  from  what  God  had  already  said  to  Abraham  (ver.  12),  who 
would  never  have  taken  such  harsh  measures  if  he  had  not  been  impelled  to  it 
by  a  clear  sense  of  duty.  This  act  went  sore  against  his  feelings,  but  he  was 
obejrin^  a  Divine  voice.  Thus,  while  nations  and  individuals  have  suffered  for 
their  sms,  God  has,  through  these  sufferings,  been  all  the  time  accomplishing 
some  further  purpose  of  His  will 

III.  Tet  they  were  not  shut  out  from  the  favours  and  help  of  Providence. 
They  had  grievously  sinned,  and  brought  these  evils  upon  them.  They  were 
cast  out  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  driven  into  the  wilderness  by  a  iDivine 
decree.  But  they  had  not  thereby  wandered  bevond  the  circle  of  God's  general 
Providence.  God  had  not  willed  it  that  they  should  take  the  highest  place  iu 
His  favour,  but  they  were  still  His  creatures  and  the  sheep  of  His  hand.  He 
made  them  what  they  were,  andthey  had  a  claim  upon  His  protection  and 
regard.  Tbe"Picrt&  ot  tfod  Is  notlTimUaied  by  human  transgression,  nor  limited 
by  His  purposes  concerning  the  destiny  ofnalions  in  history.  He  who  distributes 
the  favours  of  His  Providence  according  to  His  purpose  and  will  to  families  and 
nations,  has  uttered  no  harsh  decree  against  individuals  to  shut  them  out  from 
salvation.  God  came  to  the  help  of  these  poor  wanderers.  1.  His  Providence 
inttrjered  when  they  were  at  their  worst  extremity.  The  water  was  all  spent  in 
the  bottle.  They  were  weary,  and  suffering  from  the  pangs  of  thirst  The 
poor  mother  had  laid  her  child  down  to  die,  and  in  het agony  of  grief  had  turned 
her  face  away,  not  able  to  bear  the  sight  (verse  15, 16).  In  this  extremity  ''the 
Angel  of  God  called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven  "  Averse  17).  So  it  has  ever  been 
in  human  history.  When  manhgcLOxbausted  all  his  resources,  then  God  appeait 
464  "^^        ^^ — * 
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MMJ  hringg  hch).  2.  Bis  Providence  was  administered  with  touches  of  human 
tendetoe^^  TlTere  is  something  most  tenderly  human  in  the  conduct  of  the 
mother  in  her  sad  extremity  ^^erse  16).  But  in  this  we  have  the  dim  shadow 
of  the  Divine  tenderness.  In  the  words,  "What  aileth  thee,  Hagar?"  we 
recognise  a  voice  of  compassion  hum^m  ^in  ito  B<)rwn  Such  is  the  kindness  of 
God  in  the  ftapflfiij  vhich  it  Aqfl"">^«  tift^^fl^q  man*  But  that  kindness  is  greater 
than  all  our  human  notions  and  formsoT^ 


Bnaernessj  yea,  it  is  better  than  life. 
In  the  Incarnation  this  human  element  in  the  love  of  God  receives  a  complete 
expression.  The  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  was  a  new  i)ublication  of  the  fact 
and  doctrine  of  that  Providence  which  cares  tenderly  for  individuals,  and  does 
not  lose  itself  in  the  vagueness  of  a  universal  regard.  3.  His  Providence  made 
use  of  natural  means.  "  God  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water  " 
(verse  19).  The  well  of  water  was  already  there,  though  in  her  distress  she  saw 
it  not.  Providence  gave  her  the  power  to  use  natural  resources.  No  un necessary 
miracle  is  wrought.  Such  is  the  method  of  God's  ordinary  Providence  towards 
mankind.  He  who  knows  and  controls  the  thoughts  of  all  men  imparts  directing 
ideas,  and  teaches  men  rightly  to  employ  the  resources  already  given.  That 
Power  which  gives  us  to  see  what  was  b^ore  hidden^  and  rightly  to  employ  it^ 
helps  us  most  effectually. 


8U00B8TIVB  OOMMENTd  ON  TBS  VEBSSa. 


Verse  14.  His  "  rising  early  in  the 
morninj( "  in  this  and  similar  instances, 
is  a  striking  proof  of  the  readiness  and 
alacrity  with  which  he  made  haste  to 
obev  the  heavenly  mandate.  To  part 
with  bis  own  son  was,  no  doubt,  like 
rending  away  his  own  bowels ;  but  being 
accustomed  to  obedience,  he  controls 
the  paternal  affection  which  he  could 
not  extinguish.  And  here  is,  unques- 
tionably, one  of  the  severest  trials  of 
faith  and  piety,  when  we  are  called  to 
subject  to  the  will  of  God  those  primary 
instincts  of  our  nature  which  are  ia 
themselves  neither  sinful  nor  harmful 
But  the  children  of  Abraham  ar^  to 
prepare  themselves  for  such  ordeals. — 
(Bush). 

The  conduct  of  Abraham,  in  this  in- 
stance, seems  cruel  and  unkind.  But 
it  must  be  noted — 1.  That  he  acted 
according  to  the  Divine  command. 
His  duty  was  clearly  announced,  but 
the  performance  of  it  was  painful  to  his 
feelings.  2.  Hagar,  by  this  act,  obtained 
her  freedom.  3.  The  mother  and  son 
were  not  hereby  excluded  from  the 
Covenant.  Ishniael  had  been  circum- 
cised, and  had  the  Covenant  promises. 
Nor  were  they  excluded  from  inter- 
course with  Abraham's  house  (ch.  xxv. 
9).    4.  In  this  early  age  it  waft  not  a 


difficult  thing  to  find  a  livelihood  in 
the  course  of  such  a  journey.  Food 
could  be  obtained  without  injury  to 
anyone.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Ish- 
mael  chose  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness, 
where  he  became  an  archer.  The  sub- 
seauent  history  shows  that  Hagar  was 
able  to  provide  for  herself  and  her  son. 
The  expulsion  of  Ishmael  was  a  warn- 
ing for  Israel,  so  far  as  it  constantly 
relied  upon  its  natural  souship  from 
Ateaham. — Lange. 

Verse  15, 16. — Ishmael  was  now,  no 
doubt,  thoroughly  humbled  as  well  as 
wearied,  and  therefore  passive  under  his 
mother's  guidance.  Sne  led  him  to  a 
sheltering  bush,  and  caused  him  to  lie 
down  in  its  shade,  resigning  herself  to 
despair. — (Murphy). 

All  creature!:CQii»fertrwtll-fade  and 
fail  us,  as  the  br<^f>k  Chft^'j^h  driftd  up 
whilst  the  prophet  was  drinking  of  it ; 
as  those  pools  about  Jerusalem,  that 
might  be  Hr;pH  up,  \yit.ii  thftt^'ft^plii"tT^ 

of  hnrftft  AiiH  }>ftr>;ftinftn  (^JCinprRyix.  24). 
But  they  that  drink  of  Chriflt-Za  wa^y 
shall  qever  thirst :  for  it  shall  be  iu  them 
(as  *^^j^g  rid^"^'*?  ^i'^f-?''  A°^^;^'gjtintm9nt)- 
"  a  well  of  water  sprinirinfl;  up  tojeternal 
life  "  (John  iv.  14; — (IrappJT 
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Verse  17.  We  do  not  read  that  the 
lad  uttered  a  distinct  voice,  calling 
to  heaven  for  help.  But  hisjitii^UMir 
and  perishing  condition  had  a  "  voic^  ' 

hicli  Uod  heard  and  answeredT 

This  was  the  Angel  Jehovah,  who 
appeared  to  Hagar  on  a  formeroccasion, 
(ijen.  xvL  7).  God  chooses  the  time 
when  we  are  in  affliction  to  visit  us, 
and  to  repeat  His  mercies. 

"Where  he  is."  Tlie  Providence  of 
God  observes  where  we  are,  and  the 
trouble  which  lies  all  around  us. 

^?^fif{pi"g  bafh  ft  vnjr^       (Psa,  Vl.  8.) 

Xnd  as  music  uponTTTe  water  sounds 
farther  and  more  harmoniously  than 
upon  the  land,  so  ptayers  joined  with 
te^rs.  These,  if  they  proceed  from 
fkith,  are  shatters  quenching  the  deviFs 
cannon-shot ;  asocond^Baptism  of  the 
soul,  wherein  it  is  rinsed  anew,  nay, 
perfectly  cured ;  as  the  lame  were 
iiealed  in  tlifi  trn^^lAfL  mfL^m  Our 
Saviour  raiseiLthe  young  man  of  Nain, 


though  tionft  ftnn^hh  \^  h\v^  merely 
because  he  was  the  only  son  of  his 
mother,  a  widow,  the  Btayrrf-hfir  life, 
and  staflF  of  her^ld-ftgecr-(^5^^i!Pj 

Verse  18.  Ishmael  was  to  form  a 
nation  by  himself,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  that  he  should  leave  the 
family  of  Abraham.  His  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  was  the  means  by  which 
God  wrought  out  His  purpose  con- 
cerning this  man.  Such  is  the  course 
of  Providence  in  human  affairs.  The 
evils  that  happen  to  men  are  made  to 
work  out  the  designs  of  God. 

The  fortunes  of  a  great  nation  were 
at  this  moment  depending  upon  a  weak 
and  perishing  lad.  Thus,  from  small 
and  insignificant  beginnings  (as  they 
appear  to  us),  God  works  His  way  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  things 
of  human  liistory. 

Verse  19.  Was  not  the  well  there 
before  ?  And  might  not  the  afflicted 
mother  have  had  recourse  to  it  ?  Was 
it  her  blinding  tears  that  hindered  her 
from  seeing  it?  or  the  apathy  of  her 
soul  that  made  her  too  listless  to  be 
on  the  look-out  for  it?  Is  there  no 
trace  in  all  this  of  unwarrantable  im- 


patience  and  despondency  ?  Ah  !  she 
ma^  have  been  like  too  many,  who, 
amid  life's  trials — and  the  disappoint- 
ment, perhaps,  of  their  own  sinful  and 
carnal  hopes— are  ready  to  lay  th^n 
down  and  die  for  n-ant^  when  there  ia 
a  well  within  their  reach — the  well  of 
which  "  whosoever  drinketh  shall  never 
thirst  again  ! "  This  poor  exile  forgot 
bow  near  she  was  still  to  Abraham, 
who  would  not  surely  be  unmindful  of 
her — how  nearer  still  she  was  to  Abra- 
ham's God,  who,  even  if  Abraham's 
gift  of  food  and  water  fail,  can  open 
her  heavy  eyes  and  show  her  a  copious 
well  of  water  in  the  wilderness. — 
(Candlish.) 

Her  eyes  were  opened,  and  she  saw 
a  well  of  water.  Thus  God  helps  us  by 
simple  means.  Our  souls  are  blessed 
and  nourished,  not  by  the  creation  of 
new  facts  and  truths,  but  by  opening 
our  eyes  to  see  those  alreaay  given. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  disciples,  "  And 
their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew 
Him."  (Luke  xxiv.  31.)  Jesus  opened 
the  understanding  of  His  disciples  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scripturea 
Truths  were  hidden  there  which  they 
saw  not.     (Luke  xxiv.  45.) 

It  is  possible  for  men  to  perish, 
though  full  and  sufficient  help  lies  all 
around  them,  unless  God's  grace  gives 
them  power  to  discern  and  use  it. 

In  the  most  doleful  desert  of  life 
God  can  discover  to  our  soul  a  well  of 
consolation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  determine  how 
far  4his  opening  of  the  eyes  was  mira- 
culous. It  may  refer  to  the  cheering 
of  her  mind  and  the  sharpening  of  her 
attention.  In  Scripture  the  natural 
and  supernatural  are  not  always  set 
over  against  each  other  as  with  us. 
All  events  are  alike  ascribed  to  an 
ever-watchful  Providence,  whether  they 
flow  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature 
or  some  higher  law  of  the  Divine 
will.  — (Murphy, ) 

Verses  20,  21.  God  does  not  forsake 
men  and  nations  because  they  are  out- 
side of  His  family,  the  Church. 

He  became  not  only  an  adept  at  the 
use  of  the  bow  in  hunting,  but  also 
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employing  this  as  his  principal  weapon  hand  of  necessity ;  and  thus  the  pro- 

on  those  occasions,  when,  according  to  phecy  entered  upon  its  incipient  fuIfiU 

the  prediction,  "  his  liand  began  to  be  ment. — (Busk) 
against  every  man,"  etc.  (Gen.  xvi.  12). 

The  term  unquestionably  denotes  war-  Verse  21.  Here  it  is  shown  that  he 
like  character  and  practices.  It  is  but  took  up  his  abode  in  the  wilderness, 
another  mode  of  saying  that  he  began  and  led  the  life  of  a  roving  hunter,  and 
to  be  distinguislied  for  lawless  preda-  adopted  the  habits  of  a  wilderne&s 
tory  habits>  as  his  descendants  have  man — a  "wild  man"  (Gen.  xvi.  16), 
always  been.  His  expulsion  from  his  till  at  length  he  and  his  tribe  became 
father's  house,  and  the  way  of  life  into  a  bandit  band.  That  he  married  a 
which  it  forced  him,  would  naturally  wife  out  of  Egypt  is  here  stated,  to  pre- 
tend to  increase  any  inherent  ferocity  pare  us  for  a  sketch  of  his  descendants 
of  temper  he  may  have  possessed,  ancL  (Gen.  xxv.  12-18),  the  Bedouin  Arabs, 
to  form  and  fix  that  character  which  This  also  completed  the  estrangement 
was  given  of  him  by  the  angel  before  of  IshmaeFs  line  from  that  of  Isaac, 
he  was  bom.  God  brings  His  predic-  as  Egypt  was  the  land  of  his  mother's 
tions  to  pass,  not  always,  nor  generally,  birth  and  of  heathen  superstition, 
by  miraculous  means,  but  by  the  opera-  That  the  mother  chose  his  wife  was 
tion  and  concurrence  of  natural  causes,  according  to  the  established  usage  of 
It  would  seem  that  he  gradually  brought  Eastern  nations  for  the  parent  to  make 
himself  to  bear,  and  finally  to  prefer  the  choice  of  a  husband,  or  a  wife,  for 
that  way  of  living  which  had  at  first  the  children. — (Jacobus.) 
been  obtruded  upon  him  by  the  strong 


MAIN  EOMILBTICa  OF  THB  PARAQRAPB.-^Tenu  22-S2. 

AniiAiTAif  THB  Fbiemd  op  Man. 

This  treaty  between  Abimelech  and  Abraham  brings  out  that  kindness  and 
goodwill  towards  men  for  which  the  Patriarch  was  as  remarkable  as  for  his  piety 
towards  God.  He  was  to  be  known  afterwards  as  the  "  Friend  of  God,"  and 
uo  one  can  be  such  without  being  also  the  friend  of  man. 

I.  He  yields  readily  to  the  request  for  his  Mendship.  There  were  lower,  as 
well  as  higher  motives  which  led  Abimelech  to  seek  the  friendship  of  Abraham. 
He  was  a  heathen  king,  having  little  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  very 
imperfect  conceptions  of  human  duty.  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  desired  the 
friendship  of  Abraham  purely  on  the  highest  grounds.  His  motives  were  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil.  1.  Ewpediency.  There  is  a  woridly,  calculating 
prudence  which  takes  that  course  most  profitable  for  the  time,  and  regards  not 
its  entire  moral  bearings.  This  is  expediency  coasidered  in  its  bad  sense.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  that  there  was  some  trace  of  this  worldly  policy  in  the  conduct 
of  Abimelech.  Abraham  had  become  a  rich  and  powerful  man,  and  was  every 
day  increasing  in  infinence.  It  would  be,  therefore,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
this  king  to  seek  an  alliance  with  him.  There  is  something  here,  no  doubt,  of 
that  selfishness  to  which  our  poor  human  nature  is  so  prone.  2.  The  worship  of 
success.  It  is  the  way  of  the  world  to  idolize  success.  When  men  have  attained 
to  great  prosperity  they  are  credited  with  many  and  great  virtues,  which  in 
humbler  ways  of  life  would  escape  recognition.  Men  may  admire  virtue,  but 
they  adore  worldly  splendour  and  magnificence.  The  king  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  Abraham  was  a  good  man  and  deserved  success,  yet  still  the 
adoration  of  that  success,  considered  bv  itself,  greatly  influenced  him  in  seeking 
the  friendship  of  a  man  of  such  good  social  standing.  3.  1  he  admiration  oj 
aoodness.  We  must  also  credit  Abimelech  with  this  higher  motive.  The  facts 
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were  clearly  before  him.  In  the  defeat  of  the  four  kings,  in  the  twofold  deHver- 
ance  of  Sarah,  in  the  miraculous  birth  of  Idaac,  in  the  growing  power  of  the 
Patriarch,  and  in  the  richness  of  his  heritage  of  promise,  Abimelech  had  full 
evidence  that  this  man  was  greatly  favoured  and  blessed  of  God.  There  is  a 
certain  atmospliere  about  good  and  holy  men  which  others  immediately  detect, 
and  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  feel  awe  and  reverence.  Abraham  encouraged 
this  request  for  his  friendship,  though  the  motives  which  prompted  it  were  not 
altogether  pure.  Ho  was  ready  to  swear  allegiance  and  constant  friendship 
(verse  ^4).  He  knew  that  it  is  only  from  weak  l^ginnings  that  men  can  advance 
to  the  nobility  of  goodness.  He  knew  that  his  special  position  iu  the  Covenant 
did  not  cut  him  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  They,  too,  stood  iu  certain 
relations  to  God,  and  lay  under  obligations  to  God  which  no  facts  of  depravity 
and  no  specral  favours  to  individual  men  could  set  aside.  It  was  not  for  himself 
alone  that  Abraham  was  thus  favoured  and  visited.  He  was  destined  to  become 
a  blessing  to  all  the  families  of  mankind, 

IL  He  undertakes  the  duties  of  firiendship.  He  freely  accepts  all  the  condi- 
tions which  Abimelech  lays  down  for  him.  1.  True  and  righteous  dealing.  "  Swear 
that  thou  wilt  not  deal  falsely  with  me  "  (verse  23^.  Lasting  friendship  can 
only  be  raised  upon  the  foundations  of  truth  and  lustice.  2.  Oratitude  far 
favours  shown.  "  According  to  the  kindness  that  I  have  done  unto  thee,  thou 
shalt  do  unto  me  '*  (verse  23).  True  friendship  is  always  mindful  of  favours 
received.  Gratitude  towards  men  is  a  duty  as  well  as  towards  God,  and  must 
be  shown  when  men  (even  though  imperfectly)  reflect  the  kindness  of  God.  3. 
Faithfulness  to  the  faults  of  a  friend.  There  was  a  matter  of  dispute  which 
must  be  settled  before  the  treaty  can  be  made.  Abraham  was  careful  to  point 
out  to  Abimelech  what  seemed  to  be  his  fault  (verse  25).  That  openness  which 
shrinks  not  to  point  out  the  faults  of  another  is  the  duty  of  true  friendship.  It 
is  that  reproof  of  the  righteous  which  smites  with  kind  intent.  The  result  of 
this  faithfulness  must  have  been  grateful  to  Abraham,  for  Abimelech  was  able 
to  clear  himself  entirely  from  t)lame  (verse  26).  Thus,  in  the  long  run,  it  is 
best  to  be  perfectly  open  and  sincere.  A  clear  conscience  is  the  best  safeguard 
of  any  true  and  lasting  brotherhood  amon^t  men. 

III.  He  recognises  the  sacredness  of  friendship.  He  gives  it  the  sanctions 
of  religion  by  appealing  to  God  as  a  witness  to  his  sincerity  (verse  24).  Abraham 
needed  not  to  be  bound  in  this  way  by  a  solemn  outward  form,  but  ne  submitted 
to  it  for  the  good  of  future  generations.  He  wished  these  obligations  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  external  rites  of  religion.  Even  though  he  had  seen  fit  to 
p]e(l;,'ft  his  bare  word,  unaccompanied  by  any  outward  form,  he  would  still  have 
re;;arded  the  God  ward  aspects  of  the  relationship  into  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 
As  one  who  lived  by  faith  he  could  not  separate  any  portion  of  human  life  or 
activity  from  the  control  and  direction  of  God. 

8UQ0E8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  22.    He  **  saw  that  God  was  family,  and  will  become  a  great  nation ; 

with   him."      Such   was    the    motive  the  blessing  of  heaven  attends  him. 

which  induced  this  friendly  request.  It  is  our  wisdom,  therefore,  to  take  the 

Probably  the  news  of  the  extraordinary  earliest  opportunitv  to  put  ourselves 

birth  of   Isaac,  and  of    the  various  on  good  terms  with  him."    In  proposing 

incidents  which  had  grown  out  of  it,  this,  he  was  acting  more  for  his  interest 

had  reached  the  court  of  Abimelech,  than   he  was  aware  of;  for  God  in 

and  become  a  tonic  of  conversation,  blessing  Abraham    had    promised    to 

''  This,"    he    would    perhaps   say  to  *'  bless  them  that  blessed  nim,  and  to 

himselfy  "  is  a  great  man^  and  a  great  curse  them  that  coised  him.''     Ia 
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making  a  covenant  therefore  with 
Abraham^  he  was  virtually  making  a 
covenant  with  the  God  of  Abraham. — 
(Busk) 

The  evident  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  righteous  raises  a  feelin<:(  of  reve- 
rence even  in  the  minds  of  tbose  who 
are  outside  the  Church. 

He  who  lives  a  godly  and  righteous 
life  will  have  a  growin*;  influence,  so 
that,  at  length,  men  will  regard  liim 
with  something  of  awe  and  veneration. 
In  this  way  tlie  humblest  Christian 
gains  a  dignity  and  power  which  marks 
him  as  one  of  God's  nobility.  This  is 
the  crown  of  glory  which  the  world 
sets  upon  the  head  of  the  righteous. 

The  fact  that  God  is  with  a  man 
cannot  long  remain  unknown  to  others. 

Abinielech  believed  that  God  had 
blessed  Abraham,  upon  stronger  grounds 
than  those  afforded  by  the  sight  of  his 
temporal  prosperity.  God  had  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream  to  interpose  on  behalf 
of  the  patriarch.  Isaac  had  been  bom 
by  an  evident  interference  of  the  Divine 
power,  so  that  the  family  of  Abraham 
seemed  destined  to  achieve  greatness 
and  distinction  amongst  mankind. 

Verse  23,  24.  "  Swear  unto  me  bv 
God."  Such  was  the  solemnity  with 
which  he  wished  the  friendship  to  be 
confirmed.  With  this  request  Abra- 
ham complied,  though  we  cannot 
suppose  that  he  needed  to  be  sworn 
not  to  deal  falsely  ;  but  as  posterity 
was  concerned,  the  more  solemn  the 
engagement  the  better.  But  why 
should  covenants,  promises,  oaths  w 
necessary  in  the  commerce  of  human 
life?  It  is,  alas,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  men  are  false,  treacherous, 
and  perfidious.  The  manners  and 
customs  of  past  times  only  serve  to 
convince  us  that  in  every  age  the 
corruption  of  man  has  been  so  great 
upon  the  earth  that  ordinary  obli;*a- 
tions  will  not  bind ;  that  without  the 
sanctions  of  religion  neither  the  sense 
of  honour  or  justice,  or  interest,  will 
avail  to  preserve  men  in  a  course  of 
rigid  integrity.  No  other  argument  is 
necessary  to  prove  that  our  nature  is 
depravea  than  the  necessity  of  aolemn 


appeals  to  the  Deity,  making  "  an  oatb 
for  confirmation  the  end  of  all  strife." 
—(Bush.) 

The  necessities  of  human  society 
require  some  condescension  on  the  part 
of  believers. 

Abraham  quickly  consents  to  so 
reasonable  a  request  from  so  honourable 
a  person.  The  wisdom  from  above  is 
"  easy  to  be  entreated"  (James  iii.  17). 
The  churl  Nabal  holds  it  a  goodly 
thing  to  hold  off.  It  is  but  manners 
to  reciprocate :  the  very  publicans  can 
find  in  their  hearts  to  do  good  to  those 
that  have  been  good  to  them''  (Matt  v. 
46,  ^l).—(Trapp.) 

Abraham  would  readily  lend  himself 
to  any  suggestions  which  would  be 
likely  to  promote  peace  with  his  neigh- 
bours. He  who  was  destined  by 
Providence  to  bear  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel, 
would  be  likely  to  share  something  of 
its  spirit. 

Verse  25.  Abraham  takes  occasion 
to  remonstrate  with  Abimelech  about 
a  well  which  his  people  had  seized. 
Wells  were  extremely  valuable  in 
Palestine  on  account  of  the  long 
absence  of  rain  between  the  latter  or 
vernal  rain  ending  in  March,  and  the 
early  or  autumnal  rain  beginning  in 
November.  The  digging  of  a  well  was 
therefore  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
moment,  and  often  gave  a  certain 
title  to  the  adjacent  fields.  Hence 
the  many  disputes  about  wells,  as  the 
neighbouring  emirs  or  chieftains  were 
jealous  of  rights  so  acquired,  and  often 
sought  to  enter  by  the  strong  hand  on 
the  labours  of  patient  industry. — 
{Murphy.) 

Abraham  :  A  peacemaker.  1.  He 
bears  an  injury  long,  without  seeking  to 
redress  it  by  forcible  means.  Men  who 
are  disposed  to  quarrel  can  easily  mag- 
nify even  the  slightest  neglect  or 
offence  into  a  gross  affront.  2.  He  is 
desirous  of  removing  every  barrier  in 
the  way  of  peace.  He  refers  now  to 
this  matter  of  the  well  when  Abimelech 
requests  his  friendship,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  nothing  to  mar  it. 
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Verse  26.  The  wrong  had  not  been 
done  by  him,  nor  with  his  consent ;  it 
was  the  act  of  his  servants — that  is,  his 
officers,  wlio,  perhaps,  had  pretended 
his  authority  for  their  nnjust  spoliation, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  common 
among  tlie  minions  and  creatures  of 
sovereignty.  Subjects  are  wronged, 
oppressed,  despoiled,  and  yet  their  grie- 
vances never  reach  the  ears  of  rulers, 
because  the  oi)pre88ors  find  it  for  their 
own  interest  to  bar  access  to  all  voices 
but  their  own.  Too  often  are  not  only 
the  consciences,  but  the  very  senses  of 
princes  taken  into  the  keeping  of  cor- 
rupt and  unprincipled  officials. — (Bush). 

Suspicion  is  the  bane  of  friendship, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  proved  to  be  ground- 
less the  better. 

Abimelech  was  no  unworthy  example 
of  meekness.  He  shows  no  irritation  at 
a  reproof  which,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
unjust.  ^  He  appreciated  the  pure  mo- 
tives which  prompted  it 

Verses  27-32.  That  these  animals 
were  intended  for  sacrifice  seems  pro- 
bable from  the  last  clause  of  the  verse, 
which  informs  us  that  they  both  made, 
or,  as  the  Hebrew  has  it,  cut  a  covenant 
— f.^.  made  a  covenant  by  cutting  the 
victims  in  pieces.^  But  why  the  sheep 
and  oxen  are  said  first  to  have  been 
presented  to  Abimelech  is  not  so  clear, 
unless  it  were  that  Abraham  designed 


to  do  him  greater  honour  by  giving  him 
the  animals  to  offer  before  the  Lord. 
As  if  duly  mindful  of  his  rank  as  a  sub- 
ject, and  desirous  of  showing  a  proper 
respect  to  the  king,  he  seems  to  have 
studied  to  give  him  the  precedency  in 
the  whole  transaction.— ffi««A/ 

Abraham  lays  more  stress  on  a  public 
attestation  that  he  lias  dug,  and  is  there- 
fore the  owner  of  this  well,  than  on  all 
the  rest  of  the  treaty.  Seven  is  the 
number  of  sanctity,  and  therefore  of 
obligation.  This  number  is  accordingly 
figured  in  some  part  of  tiie  form  of  con- 
federation:  in  the  present  case  in  the 
seven  ewe  lambs,  which  Abraham  ten- 
ders, and  Abimelech,  in  token  of  con- 
sent, accents  at  his  hand.  The  name 
of  the  well  is  remarkable  as  an  instance 
of  the  various  meanings  attached  to 
nearly  the  same  sound.  Even  in  Hebrew 
it  means  the  well  of  seven,  or  the  well 
of  the  oath,  as  the  roots  of  seven,  and 
of  the  verb  meaning  to  swear,  have 
the  same  radical  letters.  Bir  es  Seba 
means  the  well  of  seven  or  of  the  lion. 
— /Murphy). 

Thus  worthily  does  the  first  chapter 
in  the  history  of  treaties  open. — {Kitto) 

The  alliance  here  ratified  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  prophecy  of  the  all-em- 
bracing mercy  of  the  Gospel,  whose 
provisions  are  for  all  men,  both  Jews 
and  Geutile& 


MAIN  E0MILATI08  OP  THE  PARAORAPff^Vmu  S8,  84 
Abraham,  thb  Godlt  Mav. 

Abraham  was  not  merely  a  religious  man — ^a  man  of  outward  forms  and 
observances ;  he  was  eminently  a  godly  man.  He  believed  not  only  certain 
trutlis  concerning  God,  but  he  believed  in  God — in  a  living,  personal  Beinff 
upon  whom  he  had  centered  his  faith  and  hope.  His  character  in  this  regard 
comes  out  clearly  in  this  short  historical  notice. 

].  He  makes  provision  for  Divine  worship.  ''Abraham  planted  a  grove  in 
Beer-Sheba,"  whose  grateful  shade  and  seclusion  he  would  use  for  prayer  and 
worship.  And  what  we  are  told  about  the  way  of  his  worship  shows  that  it  rose 
above  outward  forms  and  ordinances.  1.  It  was  intelligent.  "  He  called  there 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  "  name,"  as  employed  by  the  sacred  writers,  is 
not  an  indifferent  symbol,  but  stands  for  the  reality.  Abraham  knew  the  object 
of  his  worship — the  faithful,  unchangeable  God,  true  to  His  promises  for  ever. 
He  was  not  serving  one  who  in^ired  only  slavish  dread,  and  with  whom  a  breach 
of  ceremony  was  the  highest  oflfence,  bat  a  righteous  Being  who  required  troth 
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JQ  the  heart  and  the  service  of  love.  His  piety  has  no  trace  of  superstition,  hut 
is  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  highest  reason.  2.  It  was  grateful.  The 
planting  of  this  grove  was  a  kind  of  special  act,  in  which  Abraliam  was  led  to 
review  the  past  with  thankfulness.  It  was  an  outward  monument  of  the 
gratitude  which  he  felt  in  his  heart  for  all  God's  mercies.  He  was  like  Samuel, 
when  he  set  up  a  stone  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  and  called  it  Ebenezer,  saying, 
"  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  us."  Thank^lness  which  finds  its  voice  in 
praise  is  an  essential  part  of  worship.  God  is  alwajrs  giving  to  us,  and  there  are 
times  when  our  grateful  sense  of  His  bounty  should  rise  to  the  surface  and 
occupy  our  whole  souL  3.  It  was  hopeful.  He  invoked  the  name  of  "  the 
Everlasting  God."  He  looked  towards  the  future  with  confidence,  for  he  knew 
that  God  was  sufficient  in  power,  and  throughout  all  time.  His  expectation 
was  from  One  who  could  not  die,  and  who  could  secure  for  him  a  portion  beyond 
this  passing  world.  This  is  not  like  the  hope  of  the  worldly  man,  which  encloses 
little,  and  that  passing  away.  Bounded  by  this  world,  nothing  lies  beyond  it 
but  a  dreary  bkuk.  This  was  the  hope  of  that  eternal  life  in  whicli  God  would 
be  always  blessing  him.  Union  with  such  a  Being  implies  immortality,  Jis  our 
Lord  teaches  us  in  His  application  of  the  truth  that  God  was  ''  the  God  of 
Abraliam,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob."  The  hope  of  the  righteous  man  has  its  sub- 
stantial ground  in  his  faith  in  God. 

II.  He  is  content  to  be  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  on  the  earth.  He  "  sojounied 
in  the  Philistines'  land  many  days."  He  was  but  a  stranger  there,  and  only  for 
a  short  time.  lie  had  no  permanent  possession  in  the  laud.  It  afforded  him 
but  a  resting  place  for  a  while — ^his  true  home  elsewhere.  In  one  sense,  every 
roan  is  a  pilgrim,  for  by  an  inevitable  law  he  is  passing  ou  through  the  world  to 
eternity.  But  every  man  does  not  recognise  the  fact  that  this  world  is  nob  the 
true  home  of  his  soul,  and  that  his  mind  and  heart  ought  not  to  rest  here. 
Abraham  felt  that  he  was  both  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger.  His  strong  faith  in 
God  was  leading  him  each  day  to  things  above  and  beyond  tbJs  world. 

auaoESTivE  comments  on  the  verses. 

Verse  83.  The  planting  of  this  long-  godliness  is  seen  in  his  making  pro- 
lived  tree,  with  its  hard  wood  and  its  vision  for  the  worship  of  God  at  every 
long,  narrow,  thickly-clustered  ever-  stage  of  his  pilgrimage, 
green  leaves,  was  to  be  a  type  of  the 

ever-enduring  grace  of   the    faithful         Verse  34.  Moses  reports  three  sacred 

covenant  God. — {Keil  and  Delitzsch.)  works  of  Abraham — 1.   He  laboured. 

Abraham  was  seeking  rest  and  peace,  2.  He  preached.    3.  He  bore  patiently 

and  it  was  therefore  appropriate  that  his  long  sojourn  in  a  atratige  land, 
he  should  invoke  that  name  of  God         Abraham  sojourning  in  the  Philis- 

which  implied  His  all-sufficiency  and  tines'  land — ^an  image  of  the  Church 

nnchangeableness:  in  the  midst  of  the  world. 


The  consistency  of  the  patriarch's 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


OBmoAL  Nom. — 1.  €N>d  did  tempt  Abraham.]  Try,  prove,  or  put  to  the  teet— ^  land  e( 
Moriah.]  *<  A  general  phrase  for  the  muuntamoua  district  of  Jerusalem.  But  this  Moriah  ia 
the  aame  with  the  site  upon  which  Solomon  built  the  Temple,  and  was  ao  called  (2  Sam.  xzir, 
16,  17)  when  the  old  name  waa  revived  on  another  ocoaaion  than  this."  (See  2  Chron.  iii  1.) 
(/aco6iif.  J— 4.  On  the  third  dajj    "  ITrcnii  Beer-Sheb*  lo  the  Shalem  of  Melkizedeo,  near 
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'j/hXfAi  this  hill  if  impposed  to  have  been,  ia  abont  45  miles.  If  they  proceeded  15  mflee  on  ih« 
first  broken  day,  20  on  the  8«H;ond,  and  10  on  the  third,  they  would  come  within  sight  of  the 
place  early  on  the  third  day."  (Murphy, )  Saw  the  place  afar  oj}.  The  Jewish  tradition  if 
that  the  place  was  pointed  ont  by  a  luminous  oloud.--4(.  And  come  again  to  yoiLJ  This  may 
have  been  an  expression  of  faith  that  God  W(*uld  restore  his  son,  even  if  actually  sacritioed.  Bat 
more  probably  it  was Jk  device  to  conceal  his  purpose  from  his  servants.  "  Some  fancy  that  his 
words  were  a  mere  excuse  without  truth,  and  refer  to  his  dealings  at  Egypt  and  at  Grerar.  Nor 
would  the  inconsistency  even  at  such  a  time  be  past  example.  One  part  of  the  moral  being  mar 
be  intensely  alive,  while  another  is  dead  and  without  sensation."  {Afford.) — 6.  And  he  took 
the  fire  in  nit  hand.]  A  brand,  or  torch,  kindled  at  the  spot  where  he  left  the  servants.  There- 
fore there  was  but  a  short  distance  to  the  place  of  sacrifice.  -8.  Ood  will  provide  Himself  a  lamb.] 
Heb.  *'  God  will  see  for  Himself  the  lamb.  The  Ueb.  has  no  other  word  for  provide  than  to  aee. 
The  term  is  the  same  aa  in  the  name  of  the  place  given  by  Abraham,  Jehovah-jUreh,  i.e.,  God 
will  see,  or  provide.— 11.  The  angel  of  the  Lord]  ** The  namee  of  God  here  introduced  are 
worthy  of  note.  It  was  Elohim,  the  Peraonal  Grod— in  distinction  from  heathen  gods — who 
demanded  the  sacrifice— the  God  whom  Abraham  worshipped  and  served.  And  now  it  was 
the  Amgel  of  Jehovah — the  Covenant  Angd — who  arrested  him  in  the  very  act  God,  as  the  true 
God,  had  the  sovereign  right  to  demand  all  that  Abraham  had  ;  and  yet  God  Jehovah,  as  the 
Covenant  God,  would  not  suffer  His  covenant  to  fail.*'  {Jacobu$.J — 12.  Now  I  know  that  thoa 
fearett  Ood.]  The  Heb.  word  denotes  that  kn<iwledge  which  is  ascertained  by  experiment. 
Elohim  is  the  name  of  God  employed  here — the  general,  not  the  covenant  name.  This  was  the 
trial  of  Abraham's  God-fearing  character. — 13.  Behind  him  a  ram.]  Kalisch  renders  in  the  back* 
gnmnd,  behind  the  things  immediately  present.  The  word  never  occurs  in  the  O.T.  as  an 
adverb  of  place,  but  it  is  likely  that  it  should  be  so  understood  here.  "  The  voice  from  heaven 
was  heard  from  behind  Abraham,  who  on  turning  back  and  lifting  np  his  eyes  saw  the  ram.** 
(  Murpihy.)—!^,  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shaU  be  teen.]  In  the  popular  proverb  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  name  Moriah,  the  mountain  of  vision.  This  is  the  probable  meaning ;  but  other 
views  are  given.  Keil  givoA  this  sense — "  So  that  it  it  eaid^  on  the  mountatu  where  the  Lord 
appears  (yearly ),  from  which  the  name  Moriah  arose."  Kalisch :  **  On  the  mount  of  the  Lord 
Hit  people  shall  be  seen,  i.e.,  they  shall  worship  on  that  mount"  Others  give  the  sense— the 
Lord  will  be  seen  there  for  His  people's  deliveranoe.  Probably  we  are  not  far  wrong  in  taking 
the  following  as  the  general  meaning — ^that  this  was  the  spot  of  God's  choice  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  His  visible  presence,  where  the  Sanctuary  should  be  erected  and  sacrifices  offered. — 
17.  Thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  hif  enemies.]  The  l.XX.  has,  "  Shall  inherit  the  dtiet 
of  their  adversaries'*  **The  most  obvious  sense  is  this— Israel  should  overcome  his  enemies 
and  capture  their  cities,  since  he  should  seize  and  occupy  their  gates.  But  the  gate  here  points 
to  a  deeper  meaning,  llie  hostile  world  has  a  gate,  or  gates,  in  its  susceptibilities,  through 
which  the  believing  Israel  should  enter  it.  (Psa.  zxiv.  7-9.)  The  following  words  prove  that 
this  is  the  sense  of  the  words  here."  ( Lanrje.  j^l^.  And  in  thy  seed  shall  aU  the  naUoni  of  the 
earth  he  blessed.]  Heb.  "  Shall  bless  themselves,  or  count  themselves  blessed."  The  verb  is 
here  in  the  Hithjtael  conjugation,  which  has  a  reflexive  force.  In  Gen.  xii.  2  (the  first  form  of 
the  promise),  the  verb  is  in  the  Niphal  conju^^ation,  "shall  be  blessed." — 20-24.]  "  This  family 
register  of  Abraham's  brother  is  here  inserted  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  narrative  of  Isaac's 
marriage.  This  was  now  the  next  step  for  the  covenant  son.  And  it  was  God's  expi-essed  will 
that  the  house  of  Abraham  should  not  intermarry  with  the  heathen.  Here,  then,  is  Ribthak^ 
the  daughter  of  BethueL"    {Jacobus.) 

MAIN  HOM^'^'^TICS  OF  THE  PARAO RAPE, —Verm  1-W. 

iMB  Trul  op  Abraham's  Faith. 

**  God  did  tempt  Abraham."  We  are  not  to  understand  the  word  "  tempt " 
in  the  unfavourable  sense  in  which  it  is  used  of  Satan.  The  meaning  is,  that 
God  proved  the  faith  and  obedience  of  Abraham  by  putting  them  to  a  severe 
test.  The  teaching  of  this  narrative  is  to  be  judged  by  the  issue,  which  shows 
that  God  did  not  intend  to  sanction  human  sacrifices,  but  only  to  give  an 
evident  demonstration  of  Abraham's  complete  surrender  to  the  Divine  will. 
The  command  was  so  given  that  Abraham  could  understand  it  only  in  one  way. 
i.e.,  that  lie  was  bidden  actually  to  offer  up  his  son  in  sacrifice.  But  God  had 
another  end  in  view  for  his  servant,  who  was  by  this  trial  to  be  selected  from 
the  rest  of  mankind  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of  faith.  God  meant  to  prove 
and  to  bless  him— t  >  set  him  firmly  in  that  position  which  he  was  to  hold  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  Let  us  see  what  l^ht  the  narrative  throws  upon  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  this  trial 
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I.  It  was  a  trial  for  which  Abraham  had  bean  oarefiilly  prepared.  1.  By  hi$ 
ipiritual  history.  ^  His  life,  as  a  Rodly  man,  was  remarkable  for  intense  feeliug 
and  a  fearless  activity.  He  had  been  called  to  a  high  and  singular  destiny. 
He  had  obeyed  that  call  with  unwavering  trust  and  hope  in  GK)d.  Tlie  accom- 
plishment of  the  promises  made  to  him  was  delayed,  so  that  he  was  gradually 
taught  to  believe  the  Lord  on  His  simple  word.  He  had  been  taken  into  cove- 
nant with  GhxL  He  had  submitted  to  circumcision  as  the  outward  seal  of  that 
covenant,  and  in  token  of  that  faith  which  purifieth  the  heart  He  had  exer- 
cised the  offices  both  of  intercessor  and  prophet.  Gk>d  had  at  length  given  to 
him  the  child  so  long  promised.  By  the  performance  of  great  duties,  and  by 
the  experience  of  extraordinary  grace,  his  character  was  built  up  to  stability 
and  power.  He  had  acquired  more  and  more  a  likeness  to  Ood.  As 
our  word  worth  signifies  that  which  ueareth  well,  so  we  may  say  that 
Abraham  was  a  man  of  great  spiritual  woHh.  He  had  qualities  of  cha- 
racter which  wore  well — stood  the  test  of  time.  Here  was  a  strong  man 
who  could  afford  to  be  put  to  a  severe  proof.  2.  By  a  life  of  trial.  Ever 
since  Abraham  was  calledf  of  God  he  had  experienced  one  trial  after  another. 
It  may  be  that  in  his  days  of  spiritual  ignorance  he  had  suffered  many  things 
in  common  with  those  around  him,  but  the  life  to  which  Grod  called  him  brought 
with  it  new  and  peculiar  triab.  It  was  a  trial  when  he  left  his  father's  house 
to  seek  the  land  of  Mesopotamia — trial  when  in  the  land  of  Egypt  he  fearcKl 
for  the  safety  and  virtue  of  Sarah — trial  when  he  parted  from  Lot,  though  his 
meekness  gained  the  victory  over  human  passion — trial  when  he  was  perplexed 
with  the  Divine  dealings  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  when 
his  soul  could  only  take  refuge  in  the  ultimate  rectitude  of  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth — trial  when  he  was  sorrowfully  forced  to  banish  Hagar  and  her  child- 
trial  in  his  final  separation  from  Ishmael — trial  when  he  found  that  he  had 
come  to  old  age,  and  yet  had  no  heir.  Abraham  was  outwardly  a  prosperous 
man,  and  yet  what  a  life  of  trials  and  struggles  he  had  to  endure !  As  a 
spiritual  man,  he  endured  the  long-continued  trial  of  promises  unfulfilled  and, 
to  all  human  appearance,  hopeless  of  fulfilment.  It  was  "  ^fter  these  things'' 
that  "  God  did  tempt  Abraham." 

II.  It  was  a  trial  of  remarkable  severity.  This  last  trial  was  the  hardest 
of  all  It  was  emphatically  the  trial  of  Abraham's  faith.  We  may  jud^^e  of  its 
severity  if  we  consider — 1.  The  violence  done  to  his  natural  feelings.  We  read 
this  incident  well  knowing  the  issue  of  it,  and  are  therefore  likely  to  be  un- 
mindful of  that  agony  of  distress  which  must  have  filled  the  heart  of  the  patriarch 
on  hearing  this  command.  But  Abraham  did  not  know  that  issue.  There  was 
nothing  before  him  but  that  awful  word  of  God  which  was  to  be  fulfilled  with 
the  greatest  possible  pain  to  his  own  feelings.  Each  successive  portion  of  the 
command  was  calculated  to  fill  him  with  increasing  misery  and  terror.  It  seems 
as  if  each  item  in  his  suffering  was  arranged  with  cruel  ingenuity.  "  Take  now 
thy  son."  He  had  been  given  by  a  miracle.  Every  time  the  father  looked  upon 
him  he  felt  that  he  was  a  wonderful  child.  He  was  a  special  gift,  most  dear 
and  precious.  "  Thine  only  son,  Isaac.**  He  with  whom  all  the  greatneas  of 
thy  future  is  connected — thine  heir — the  hope  of  nations.  "  Whom  thou  lovest.'* 
As  an  only  child,  and  so  remarkably  given,  must  be  loved.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  a  greater  violence  and  outrage  dime  than  this  to  his  human  feelings  as  a 
parent.  Moreover,  Isaac  was  to  die  by  his  own  hand.  It  would  have  been  some 
relief  to  have  delivered  his  beloved  son  to  another  to  sacrifice  him,  so  that  a 
father  might  be  spared  the  heart-rending  agony  of  hearing  his  dying  groans. 
But  there  was  no  way  of  escape.  He  must  himself  do  the  horrid  deed.  He  must 
come  to  the  appointed  place,  to  the  dread  moment,  and  take  the  knife  to  slay 
his  son.  There  was  no  loophole  by  which  he  could  slip  out  of  his  duty  by  a 
sadden  turn  of  circumstances— no  possible  way  of  escape.    He  is  bound  to  &09 
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tlie  fact,  or  to  retire.  2.  The  violence  done  to  his  feelings  as  a  religious  man. 
Abraham  owed  certain  duties  to  bis  son  and  to  bis  God.  Now  these  two  duties 
clashed  with  each  other,  raising  a  conflict  in  bis  soul  of  the  most  ten-ible  kind. 
It  seemed  as  if  conscience  and  God  were  at  variance,  and  this  to  a  religious  mind 
must  give  rise  to  painful  perplexity.  Abraham  might  well  doubt  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  command.  Could  it  possibly  have  come  from  God,  who  had  for- 
bidden murder  as  the  very  highest  of  crimes?  Was  not  such  a  command 
contrary  to  the  character  of  that  God  who  is  love  ?  Did  not  God  Himself 
promise  that  in  Isaac  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  and  if  he 
was  thus  to  be  untimely  slain  how  could  such  a  promise  be  fulfilled  ?  It  seemed 
as  if  the  very  ground  of  all  his  hope  was  gone.  Sucli  doubts  as  these  must  have 
passed  through  the  mind  of  Abraham,  even  though  they  were  momentary  and 
other  considerations  prevailed. 

III.  This  trial  was  endured  in  the  spirit  of  an  extraordinary  faith.  The 
difficulties  which  Abraham  felt,  the  doubts  which  must  have  raised  a  storm  in 
his  mind,  the  overwhelming  trials  of  his  heart — these  are  not  told  us  in  the 
Bible.  We  have  only  the  simple  fact  that  his  faith  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
His  spiritual  strength  was  severely  tested,  but  it  had  not  given  way.  He  had 
that  heroic  faith  which  could  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  of  this  the  course  of 
the  narrative  affords  abundant  evidence.  1.  /Jis  obedience  was  unquestioning. 
In  this  account  the  sacred  writer  makes  no  distinct  reference  to  his  faith.  The 
thing  insisted  upon  is  his  obedience.  "  Because  thou  hast  done  this  thing." 
"  Because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice."  Thus  faith  and  obedience  are  one  in 
essence,  and  we  may  employ  one  word  or  the  other  merely  to  describe  the  same 
thing  from  diflFerent  points  of  view.  In  the  same  way  we  may  speak  of  life, 
considered  either  in  its  principle  or  in  its  results.  For  faith  is  no  dead  senti- 
ment, but  a  iivin&r  power  which  is  bound  to  give  all  the  manifestations  of  life. 
The  evidence  that  a  man  has  life  is  that  he  is  able  to  work.  Where  there  is 
this  self-determining  activity  there  is  life.  Thus  Abraham's  faith  was  made 
manifest  by  his  prompt  and  unhesitating  obedience.  2.  Bis  obedience  was 
complete.  He  had  nothing  reserved,  but  gave  up  all  to  God.  He  did  not  devise 
an  ingenious  plan  of  escape  from  the  hard  duty,  but  made  every  possible  pro- 
vision that  the  deed  should  not  fail  to  be  done.  He  did  not  tell  Sarah,  for  the 
mother's  heart  would  have  pleaded  hard  and  turned  him  from  the  steadiness  of 
his  purpose.  Nor  did  he  tell  Isaac  till  the  dreadful  moment  came.  He  took 
care  that  nothing  should  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  what  was  to  him  the 
will  and  purpose  of  God.  All  this  shows  that  he  meant  to  do  the  deed  commanded. 
Had  he  known  the  issue  of  the  event  it  would  have  been  no  sacrifice.  But  he  ex- 
pected to  come  back  from  the  awful  scene  a  childless  man.  Therefore  his  act,  though 
interrupted  at  the  critical  moment,  was  a  real  sacrifice.  There  was  a  complete 
surrender  of  his  will,  and  that  is  the  life  and  power  of  sacrifice.  3.  His  obedience 
was  marked  by  humility.  There  was  no  display  of  his  heroic  earnestness  and 
devotion.  He  required  no  witnesses  to  the  deed.  He  had  no  consciousness  that 
he  was  doing  any  noble  act.  Abraham  arose  early  in  the  morning  and  saddled 
his  ass.  When  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Moriah  he  left  his  servants  there, 
and  went  on  alone  with  Isaac.  All  was  to  be  done  in  secret.  He  had  caught 
the  spirit  of  that  precept  which  our  Lord  lajrs  down  when  He  commands  secrecy 
to  be  observed  in  our  prayers,  alms,  and  sacrificea  4.  His  obedience  was  inspired 
by  trust  in  apei'sonal  God.  He  had  overwhelming  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
but  he  knew  that  he  had  to  deal  with  God  Himself,  and  that,  in  the  end,  all 
would  be  well.  He  therefore  cast  himself  hopefully  upou  the  future,  believing 
that  God  in  some  way  would  accomplish  His  promises.  The  writer  of  the 
]']pistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  how  he  wjis  sustained  by  the  belief  that  God 
could  raise  the  dead.  (Heb.  xi.  12-19).  The  eye  of  his  faith  looked  beyond  this 
world  to  the  things  which  are  Dot  seen  and  which  are  eternal  (3  Cor,  iv.  18)« 
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lY.  Ood  rewarded  his  faithful  endurance  of  the  trial.  1.  By  taking  ihs 
mil  far  the  deed,  Abraliam  was  permitted  to  proceed  just  so  far  as  was 
necessary  to  test  his  obedience,  and  then  God  restrained  his  hand  from  the 
awful  deed.  The  (jod  of  infinite  pity  never  intended  that  the  deed  should  be 
done.  **  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad  "  is  the  final  decree.  The  thing 
which  God  required  was  only  the  complete  surrender  of  tlie  father's  will. 
Abraham  was  spared  the  outward  form  of  the  sacrifice,  for  he  had  oflFered  it 
already,  by  his  real  intention,  in  the  depths  of  his  soul.  2.  By  renewing  His 
promises.  There  was  nothing  new  in  the  promises  given  to  Abraham  aft^r  this 
trial.  They  were  the  same  as  God  had  given  many  years  before.  God  had  done 
and  promised  for  Abraham  all  that  He  intended  to  do  and  promise.  And  so 
it  is  with  all  the  children  of  faith.  The  old  promises  unfold  more  and  more  and 
yield  new  riches,  but  they  remain  the  same  unchanging  Word  of  God.  3.  By 
turning  the  occasion  of  the  trial  into  a  revelation  of  the  day  of  Christ.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  our  Lord  referred  to  this  event  when  He  said,  "  Abraham 
rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad."  (John  viii.  56). 
The  saints  of  the  old  dispensation  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  the  peculiar  privilege  of  Abraham 
to  see  the  day  of  Christ.  Abraham  saw  the  chief  event  in  our  Lord's 
life — His  atoning  sacrifice — vividly  represented  before  him.  Abraham  is  made 
to  stand  upon  Mount  Moriah,  which,  as  some  think,  is  the  very  spot  afterwards 
called  the  Hill  of  Calvary.  There,  after  a  manner,  he  sees  actually  transacted 
the  scenes  which  we  Christians  associate  with  that  memorable  place.  (1)  He 
sees  represented  the  sacrifice  of  the  only-begotten  and  weU-beloved  Son  of  God, 
Abraham  erects  the  altar,  lays  the  wood  in  order,  binds  Isaac,  takes  the  knife 
and  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  slay  his  son.  His  own  love  as  a  parent  must 
have  been  an  affecting  representation  to  him  of  the  love  of  the  Infinite  Father. 
And  yet  Abraham's  stern  devotion  to  duty  represents  that  love  of  God  which 
s^mred  not  His  own  Son,  but  made  Him  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  us.^  (2)  7'here  is 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  substitution,  A  ram  is  substituted  in  the  stead  of 
Isaac.  Thus  Christ  was  a  ransom  found  for  the  doomed  and  condemned — an 
acceptable  victim  put  in  their  place.  (3)  '/he  resurrection  of  Christ  and  His 
return  to  glory  are  also  represented.  Abraham  verily  received  Isaac  from  the 
Head,  and  welcomed  him  to  his  embrace.  So  did  the  Son  of  God  return  to  His 
Father,  though  not  without  sacrifice — not  without  blood.  He  endured  that 
death  which  Isaac  only  underwent  in  a  figure.  Abraham  looked  forward  to  that 
restored  state  of  things  which  the  resurrection  of  Christ  has  proved  to  be 
possible.  He  saw  how  death  could  spring  firom  life,  how  joy  could  be  distilled 
from  sorrow,  and  suffering  end  in  glory.  Learn :  (1)  7 hat  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  God's  servants  are  often  subjected  to  the  greatest  trials.  (2)  That 
trials  test  the  strength  and  spirituality  of  our  faith.  (3)  7'hat  trials  well  en- 
dured set  spiritual  truths  in  a  clearer  and  more  affecting  light.  They  ^ve  us 
clearer  views  of  the  day  of  Christ,  of  His  atoning  work  and  its  blessed  issues. 
We  are  encouraged  to  cast  ourselves  entirely  upon  the  future.  The  spiritual 
world  opens  up  before  us,  and  we  feel  the  worth  and  preciousness  of  the  unseen. 
We  are  made  to  know  that  there  is,  beyond  this  short  life  of  ours^  an  enduring 
world  where  all  shall  be  restored  again. 

SU00E8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES. 

Verse  1.  Abraham  had  been  assailed     his  tempter ;  not,  however,  to  lead  him 
by  many   temptations    from    various     into  sin,  but  to  test  his  spirit  of  prompt 
<|uarters,  but  out  of  them  all  God  de-     and  unquestioning  obedience. 
Uvered  him.  Now  God  Himself  becomes         "After  these  things.*'   After  five  and 
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twenty  years  of  patient  waiting  ;  after 
the  promise  bad  been  frequently  re- 
peated ;  after  hope  bad  been  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  ;  yea.  after  it  had 
been  actually  turned  into  enjoyment ; 
and  when  the  child  had  lived  long 
enough  to  di^^cover  an  amiable  and 
godly  disposition. — {Fuller.) 

God  puts  us  upon  our  trial  to  "  do 
us  good  in  our  latter  end  "  fDeut.  viil 
16).  Satan  ever  seeks  to  ao  us  hurt. 
He,  when  be  comes  to  tempt,  comes 
with  his  sieve,  as  to  Peter  (Luke  xxiii. 
21)  ;  Christ  with  His  "fan"  (Matt, 
iii.  12).  Now  a  fan  casteth  out  the 
worst  and  keepeth  in  the  best ;  a  sieve 
kee}»eth  in  the  worst  and  casteth  out 
the  best.  Christ  by  his  trials  purgeth 
our  corruption,  and  increaseth  grace  ; 
but  the  devil,  if  there  be  any  ill  thing 
in  us,  confirmeth  it ;  if  faith,  or  any 
good  thing  in  us,  he  weakeneth  it-— 
(Trapp,) 

Lite  is  all  teniptation.  It  is  sad  to 
thiiik  so,  but  surely  we  would  not 
have  it  otherwise.  For  dark  and  hard 
as  the  dispensation  seems,  trial  here  is 
indispensable  for  the  purifying  of  the 
soul.  There  is  no  strength  or  real 
goodness  except  that  which  is  wrought 
out  of  circumstances  of  temptation. 
There  is  no  strength  in  cloistered 
virtue,  no  vigour  without  trial.  In 
some  trials  Abraham  fell ;  in  others  he 
came  off  victorious.  Out  of  failure  was 
organised  strength.  Trials  do  not 
become  lighter  as  we  go  on.  It  was 
**  after  these  things  tinxt  God  did  tempt 
Abraham."  What !  no  repose  ?  No 
place  of  honourable  quiet  for  the 
*'  friend  of  God,"  full  of  years  ?  No. 
There  are  harder  and  yet  harder  trials 
even  to  the  end.  The  last  trial  of 
Al>raham's  was  the  hardest  of  all  to 
bear.  For  the  soldier  engaged  in  this 
world's  warfare,  there  is  an  honourable 
asylum  for  his  declining  years ;  but  for 
the  soldier  of  the  cross  there  is  no  rest 
except  the  grave. — {Robertson,) 

"After  these  things."  The  enjov- 
njent  of  peculiar  blessings  may  be 
secured  by  unexpected  trials.     It  is 

f)art  of  God's  way  in  Providence  that 
ife  should  be  a  chequered  scene,  joy 
and  sorrow  intermingled,  sown  with 
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good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness. 
From  this — as  it  appears— disordered 
mixture  many  blessings  arise.  The 
passive  virtues  of  self  denial  and  hu- 
mility are  cultivated,  and  the  character 
acquires  features  of  consistency  and 
worth.  In  spiritual  things  God  pre- 
pares for  trial  by  eminent  enjoymenta 
Moses  beheld  the  burning  bush,  and 
received  special  manifestations  of  God's 
favour.  Thus  he  was  prepared  for  the 
toils  and  trials  of  bis  embassy  to 
Egypt.  Jacob  beheld  the  vision  at 
Bethel,  and  this  prepared  him^  for  his 
long  servitude  to  Laban.  Elijah  was 
met  by  an  angel  in  the  wilderness,  and 
received  the  cake  baked  on  coals  and 
the  cruse  of  water,  like  a  sacrament 
before  suffering,  and  in  the  strength  of 
it  went  fasting  forty  days.  The  disciples 
saw  the  glory  of  Christ  on  the  Mount 
bef(Te  they  witnessed  His  agony  in  the 
garden. 

Verse  2.  *'  And  He  eaidr  This  was 
not  a  temptation  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
by  the  events  and  circumstances  of 
life.  It  was  the  word  of  God  that 
tried  Abraham. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Mosaic  code,  is  that  the  first-born  is 
consecrated  to  God  in  memory  of  the 
salvation  of  Israel's  first-born  from  the 
slaughter  that  came  upon  the  house- 
holds of  Egypt  (Ex.  xiii.  2 ;  xxii.  28). 
The  substitution  of  an  animal  victim 
for  the  first-born  son  was  allowed,  but 
it  is  placed  thus  in  the  right  light ;  for 
this  adoption  by  God  of  the  imperfect 
for  the  perfect  (the  animal  for  the  son) 
is  precisely  the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic 
system.  It  is  only  the  highest  idea  of 
this  picture  in  the  death  of  the  only- 
begotten  and  well-beloved  Son  of  the 
Father,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Gospel 
message  and  of  our  Christian  hope 
(Rom.  viii.  32). — {Jacobus.) 

Here  was  everything  to  make  this 
command  a  trial,  and  a  heavy  one. 
**  Take  thy  son''  not  thy  servant  nor 
the  sheep  of  thy  folds;  but,  verily, 
the  fruit  of  thy  body.  Thine  only 
Isaac.  "  Offer  him,"  not  see  him 
offered.  In  a  burnt-offering  the  victim 
was  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  the  separate 
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parts  laid  in  order  on  the  wood,  and 
the  whole  burnt  with  fire.  All  this 
lonof  and  mournful  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed  by  Abraham  himself.  So 
we,  in  like  manner,  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  sacrifices  which  are  terribly 
real.  Christ  speaks  of  cutting  oflf  a 
ri^ht  arm,  or  plucking  out  a  right  eye. 
There  are  trials  which  touch  our  quick 
sensibilities— dishonour  done  to  our 
good  name — or  the  sorrows  which  fall 
upon  those  near  and  dear  to  us.  God 
knows  and  observes  the  extent  of  our 
sacrifice. 

Verse  8.  He  murmured  not,  nor 
took  counsel  with  flesh  and  blood.  He 
waited  not  to  consult  with  Sarah,  nor 
listened  to  the  misgivings  of  his  own 
mind.  The  command  was  clear  and 
the  obedience  prompt.  The  trial  was 
long  and  painfully  drawn  out.  Towards 
God,  it  was  endured  in  the  spirit  of 
faith  and  loving  obedience;  towards 
men,  in  mournful  silence. 

Reason  and  feeling  were  against 
Abraham.  The  word  of  God  was  bis 
sole  warrant. 

That  which  he  must  do  he  will  do : 
he  that  hath  learned  not  to  regard  the 
life  of  his  son  had  learned  not  to 
regard  the  sorrow  of  his  wife. — {Bp, 
HaU,) 

Verse  4.  A  great  while  for  hira  to 
be  plodding  ere  he  came  to  the  place. 
But  we  must  conceive  that  his  brains 
were  better  busied  than  many  of  ours 
would  have  been  therewhile.  We  must 
not  weigh  the  crop,  for  then  it  will  prove 
heavy ;  we  must  not  chew  the  pill  but 
swallow  it  whole,  else  it  will  prove 
bitter;  we  must  not  plod  too  much, 
but  ply  the  throne  of  grace  for  a  good 
use  and  a  good  issue  of  all  our  trials 
and  tribulations. — (Trapp.) 

In  the  three  days'  journey  there  was 
time  given  for  reflection.  The  pleadings 
of  nature  would  be  heard,  parental 
affection  would  revive  and  assert  itself. 
The  society  and  conversation  of  Isaac 
would  strengthen  the  voice  of  nature 
against  the  hard  command.  Thus  the 
struggle  of  faith  is  not  short  and  mo- 
mentary^  but  prolonged. 


The  place  was  probably  pointed  out 
by  a  luminous  cloud,  pre-intimative  of 
the  Shekinah,  which  rested  upon  it. 
Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  Jews. 
When  God  bade  Abraham  go  to  the 
place  He  would  tell  him  of,  and  offer 
his  son,  he  asked  how  he  should  know 
it ;  and  the  answer  was,  Wheresoever 
thou  seest  my  glory,  there  will  I  stay 
and  wait  for  tnee.  And  accordingly 
now  he  beheld  a  pillar  of  fire  reaching 
from  heaven  to  earth,  and  thereby 
knew  that  this  was  the  place. — (Bush.) 

As  this  sacrifice  was  typical  of  that 
of  Christ,  so  here  may  be  a  reference 
to  the  third  day  of  His  resurrection. 

Verse  5.  This  reminds  us  of  Our 
Lord  in  Gethsemane,  when  He  said  to 
His  disciples,  "  Tarry  ye  here  while  I 
go  and  pray  yonder"  Gh)ing  into  such 
an  agony,  He  could  not  admit  others 
to  go  with  Him.  "  The  heart  knoweth 
its  own  bitternesa"  They  would  not 
understand  the  strange  proceedings, 
and  would  only  embarass  Him  in  it  alL 
— (Jacobus.) 

He  wished  not  to  be  interrupted. 
In  hard  duties  and  severe  trials  we 
should  consider  that  we  have  enough 
to  struggle  with  in  our  minds  without 
having  any  interruptions  from  other 
quarters.  Great  trials  are  best  entered 
upon  with  but  little  company.— ^^'w^ 

^^) 

We  worship  God  truly  when  we 
yield  obedience. 

Verse  6.  Is  this  a  type  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  the  New  Testament 
Isaac,  bearing  His  cross?  It  was  a 
trial  to  Isaac  as  well  as  to  Abraham. 
The  son  of  promise  must  bear  His 
cross  of  sacrifice.  ''The  Lord  hath 
laid  on  Him  the  iniquities  of  us  all." 
(Isa.  liii.  6.)  Isaac's  faith  also  triumphs. 
He  inquires,  but  goes  meekly  on.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  Isaac  was  not 
now  a  mere  boy,  but  a  young  man  able 
to  carry  the  amount  of  wood  necessary 
to  consume  the  offering.  Jasephus 
makes  him  to  have  been  twenty-five 
years  old.  The  Eabbins  make  him 
older.  Some  insist  that  his  age  was 
thirty-three,  corresponding  with  that 
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of  the  antitype,  who  was  of  this  average 
age  of  man  when  He  died  for  man's 
%\n.— (Jacobus.) 

Isaac  was  ignorant  of  that  awful 
part  which  he  had  to  take  in  this 
sacrifice,  but  Jesus  knew  from  the 
beginning  that  He  most  be  offered  up. 

Verse  7,  8.  If  Abraham's  heart 
could  have  known  how  to  relent,  that 
question  of  his  dear,  innocent,  and 
pious  son  had  melted  it  into  compas- 
sion. I  know  not  whether  that  word, 
**  my  fatlier,"  did  not  strike  Abraham 
as  deep  as  the  knife  of  Abraham  could 
strike  his  son. — {Bp,  Hall.) 

The  tenderness  of  this  scene  is  only 
to  be  surpassed  by  those  of  Gethsemane 
and  Calvary.  But  with  the  antitype 
that  tenderness  is  heightened  beyond 
our  power  to  feel  or  know.  If  we  think 
of  man's  feeling  towards  another  as  in- 
volving strong  love  and  self-sacrifice, 
we  are  obliged  to  say  of  God's  feeling 
towards  us,  "  How  much  more  I" 

How,  like  the  inquiry  of  the  Great 
Sacrifice,  "  He  looked,  and  there  was 
none  to  help,  and  he  wondered  that 
there  was  no  interce&sor."  But  Jesus 
answered  that  question.  "  Sacrifice 
and  ofi'ering  thou  wouldst  not  (of  bulls 
and  coats),  but  a  body  hast  thou  pre- 
pared me."    (Heb.  x.  5.) — (Jacobus,) 

"  God  will  provide."  This  is  one  of 
the  "faithful"  sayings  of  the  Old 
Testament.  How  many  have  been 
comforted  by  this  thought  in  seasons 
of  deep  trial,  when  all  seemed  to  be 
lost !  When  reason  gives  no  light, 
and  faith  holds  on  to  the  bare  com- 
mand, with  no  encouraging  prospect  in 
sight,  the  soul  can  only  point  to  God 
and  rest  satisfied. 

In  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  sin  God 
has  provided  for  Himself  "  a  lamb  for 
a  burnt  offering."  This  incident  shows 
us,  in  what  lies  the  value  of  that  sacri- 
fice, and  unth  what  feelings  we  should 
regard  it,  L  7 he  sacrifice  which  God 
approves  mustbeof  tJis  own  appointing. 
Men  have  everywhere,  and  at  all  times, 
felt  their  need  of  a  religion.  They  have 
a  consciousness  of  sin,  and  they  must, 
therefore,  propitiate  God,  Hence  the 
universal  practice  of  offering  sacrifice, 
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The  tendency  amongst  mankind  haa 
been  towards  excessive  seal  in  outward 
sacrifices  and  offerings,  and  to  forget 
the  fact  that  Gh)d  requires  self-renon- 
ciation.  Man's  religion  has  ''devotion's 
every  grace  except  the  heart"  But, 
"  the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
spirit"  "  God  will  provide  Himself  a 
lamb."  He  did  not  require  the  blood 
of  Isaac,  but  the  full  surrender  of 
Abraham's  will  He  had  provided  a 
richer  offering  than  that,  the  sacrifice 
of  a  stronger  and  more  all-embracing 
love.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave,"  etc.  The  terms  of  salvation  can- 
not be  discovered  by  us ;  we  can  only 
know  them  as  the  revealed  will  of  God 
who  apptoints  His  own  sacrifice.  All 
else  is  will  worship.  //.  7'hs  sacrifice 
which  God  has  provided  is  supremely 
worthy  of  acceptance,  and  qracioudy 
suited  to  our  condition.  Multitudes  of 
the  human  race  have  proved  the  worth 
of  the  sacrifice  which  God  hasappointed. 
It  has  been  the  joy  of  faith,  and  will  be 
for  ever  the  song  of  heaven.  It  is  the 
Everlasting  Gospel.  The  value  of  this 
sacrifice  may  be  gathered  from  what  it 
has  done.  1.  It  has  reconciled  us  to 
God.  2.  It  has  procured  the  forgive- 
ness o/  sins,  3.  It  opens  the  way  to 
endless  bliss.  Heaven  becomes  the 
purchased  possession,  and  the  centr^ 
object  there  is  the  '*  Lamb  slain  "  who 
has  procured  it  for  us.  ///.  7 he  accept- 
ance of  the  sacrifice  God  has  provided 
is  ths  turning  point  of  mans  spiritual 
history,  1.  It  includes  all  the  rest — 
repentance,  faith,  lave,  obedience,  2. 
It  gives  efficiency  to  all  the  rest.  3.  It 
is  the  true  test  of  spiritual  character. 
God's  sacrifice  must  be  accepted  by 
faith  ;  and  faith,  in  the  Gospel  sense  of 
the  term,  is  the  most  real  and  essential 
difference,  the  most  vital  mark  of 
separation  between  man  and  man.  This 
is  the  touchstone  of  the  innermost  na- 
ture of  our  heart 

Verse  9.  This  was  a  place  of  trial 
both  of  God  and  man.  Abraham's 
faith  was  tried,  and  the  gracious  pur- 
poses of  God  towards  the  human  race 
received  visible  proof.  Both  the  father 
of  the  faithful  and  the  faithful  cove* 
nant  of  God  are  here  revealed. 
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Ih  bound  Isaac.  Here  is  also  the 
proviijg  of  Isaac's  faith.  Has  he  indeed 
trusted  (3od  to  provide  the  lamb  ?  Then 
wliat  if  God  choose  him  for  the  victim  ? 
We  hear  no  complaint  from  the  son  of 
promise.  "  He  was  led  as  a  kmb  to 
the  slaughter" — for  a  voluntary  death, 
80  far  as  we  can  jndge  from  the  record. 
It  was  not  merely  filial  affection  and 
pious  obedience  to  the  parent ;  it  was 
implicit  trust  in  Ood,  on  the  ground 
set  forth  and  accepted ;  that  God  will 
see — see  to  it  and  provide.  Isaac  made 
no  resistance.  We  see  in  him  the  un- 
resisting Son  of  God — Lamb  of  God — 
sacrifice  for  sinners.  Isaac  on  the  altar 
was  sanctified  for  his  vocation  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  salvation. 
He  was  dedicated  there  as  the  first- 
born, and  "  the  dedication  of  the  first- 
born, which  was  afterwards  enjoined 
in  the  law,  was  ftilfiUed  in  him." — 
{Ja^^bus,) 

Verse  10.  The  deed  is  virtually 
done  when  the  will  shows  firm  de- 
termination. God,  who  looketh  upon 
the  heart,  regardeth  the  sacrifice  as 
already  made.  **By  faith  Abraham, 
when  he  was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac " 
fHeb.  xi.  17\  He  will  take  the  will 
tor  the  deea,  but  never  the  deed  for 
the  will. 

Verse  11.  When  we  cannot  see  on 
any  side  a  way  of  escape,  then  God 
comes  and  often  shows  us  a  wonderful 
deli  verance. — (Lange. ) 

A  moment  more,  and  the  victim 
would  have  been  smitten  ;  but  in  that 
moment  the  awful  mandate  is  counter- 
manded. A  voice,  too  familiar  to 
Abraham  not  to  be  at  once  recognised 
as  that  of  God  Himself,  addresses  him 
out  of  heaven,  and  averts  the  dire 
catastrophe.  Though  termed  an  angel, 
yet  it  is  evident  from  the  manner  in 
which  He  here  speaks  of  Himself,  and 
from  what  is  said  (verse  12-16),  that 
He  was  not  a  created  being,  but  was  no 
other  than  the  Divine  personage  so  often 
introduced  into  the  sacred  narrative 
under  the  title  of  the  Angel- Jehovah, 
the  Angel  of  the  covenant. — {Bush.) 

And  said  ''Abraham^  Abraham." 


Twice  for  haste's  sake ;  yet  not  at  all 
till  the  very  instant.  When  the  knife 
was  up  the  Lord  came.  God  delights  to 
bring  His  people  to  the  mount,  yea,  to 
the  very  brow  of  the  hill  till  their  feet 
slip,  and  then  delivers  them.  He  re- 
serves His  holy  hand  for  a  dead  lift. 
Only  be  sure  you  look  to  your  calling  ; 
for  it  was  otherwise  with  Jephthah. 
(Judges  xi). — (Trapp.) 

The  posture  of  attention  to  the  voice 
of  God  will  bring  us  out  of  all  per- 
plexity and  trouble.  The  same  voice 
which  called  us  to  duty  will  speak 
again,  when  we  are  in  a  great  strait, 
and  open  up  a  way  for  our  escape. 

The  deliverance  by  which  God  rescues 
His  people  in  great  emergencies  is  often 
as  remarkable  as  the  trial  itself  is  severe. 
Things  were  brought  now  to  a  dreadful 
crisis,  but  the  deliverance  was  sudden 
and  complete. 

Verse  12.  It  is  the  province  of  Gh)d 
our  Saviour  to  bring  that  deliverance 
which  man  can  neither  conceive  of  nor 
procure,  and  to  bring  it  at  the  right 
time.  Christ  appeared  when  the  human 
race  was  old  enough  to  learn  bv  sad 
experience  that  man  was  unable  to 
save  himself  without  a  Deliverer  from 
heaven. 

In  the  work  of  redemption  God  has 
shown  that  the  purpose  of  the  Redeemer 
is  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 
them. 

Here  we  have  the  evidence  of  a  voice 
from  heaven  that  God  does  not  accept 
of  human  victims.  Man  is  morally 
unclean,  and  therefore  unfit  for  a  sacri- 
fice. He  is,  moreover,  not  in  any  sense 
a  victim,  but  a  doomed  culprit,  for 
whom  the  victim  has  to  be  provided. 
And  for  a  typical  sacrifice,  that  cannot 
take  away  but  only  shadow  forth  the 
efiicacious  sacrifice,  man  is  neither  fit 
nor  necessary.  The  lamb  without 
blemish,  that  has  no  penal  or  pro- 
tracted suffering,  is  sufficient  for  a 
symbol  of  the  real  atonement.  The 
intention,  therefore,  in  this  case  was 
enough,  and  that  was  now  seen  to  be 
real. — {Murphy. ) 

The  voice  of  God  was  never  so  wel- 
come, never  so  sweet,  never  so  season- 
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able  as  now.  It  was  the  trial  that  Qod 
intended,  not  the  fact.  Isaac  is  sacri- 
ficed, and  is  yet  alive ;  and  now  both 
of  them  are  more  happy  in  what  they 
would  have  done,  tlian  they  could  have 
been  distressed  if  they  had  done  it. 
God's  charges  are  oftentimes  harsh  in 
the  beginnings  and  proceeding,  but  in 
the  conclusion  always  comfortable. 
True  spiritual  comforts  are  commonly 
late  and  sudden  ;  God  defers,  on  pur- 
pose that  our  trials  may  be  perfect, 
our  deliverance  welcome,  our  recom- 
penses glorious. — {Bp,  Hall) 

(jod  required  not  an  experiment  in 
order  to  gain  knowledge,  but  only  to 
make  His  knowledge  evident  to  men 
— to  teach  the  human  conscience  by 
example  as  well  as  by  principle— to 
place  Abraham  in  history  for  all  time, 
as  a  tried  and  approved  believer. 

The  underlying  principle  of  Abra- 
ham's spiritual  experience  was  the 
complete  surrender  of  himself,  and  all 
that  was  near  and  dear  to  him,  to  God. 

It  is  not  distinctly  said  that  it  was 
i\\Q  faith  of  Abraham  which  was  thus 
manifested,  but  his  fear  of  God — that 
filial  fear  which  springs  of  love,  and 
produces  the  fruits  of  obedience. 

St.  Pauls  epistles  teach  us  that 
believing  and  obeying  are  exhibitions 
of  one  and  the  same  spiritual  character 
of  mind.  For  instance,  he  says  that 
Abraham  was  accepted  by  faith,  yet 
St  James  says  he  was  accepted  by 
works  of  obedience.  The  meaning  is 
clear,  that  Abraham  found  favour  in 
God's  sight,  because  hs  gave  himself  up 
to  Him.  This  is  faith,  or  obedience, 
whichever  we  please  to  call  it.  No 
matter  whether  we  say  Abraham  was 
favoured  because  his  faith  embraced 
Qod! ^promises,  or  because  hisobedience 
cherished  God's  commands,  for  God's 
commands  are  promises,  and  His  pro- 
mises commands  to  a  heart  devoted  to 
Him  ;  so  that,  as  there  is  no  substantial 
diflFerence  between  command  and  pro- 
mise, so  there  is  likewise  none  between 
obedience  and  faith.  Perhaps  it  is 
scarcely  correct  even  to  say  that  faith 
comes  first  and  obedience  follows  as  an 
inseparable  second  step,  and  that  faith, 
as  being  the  first  step»  is  accepted. 
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For  not  a  single  act  of  faith  can  be 
named  but  what  has  in  it  the  nature  of 
obedience ;  that  is,  implies  making  an 
effort  and  a  consequent  victory. — 
{J,  J?»  Newman,) 

As  a  sinner,  Abraham  was  justified 
by  faith  only  ;  but,  as  a  professing  be- 
liever, he  was  justified  by  the  works 
which  his  faith  produced. — {Busk) 

Verse  13.  This  was,  in  fact,  an  ac- 
complishment of  what  Abraham  himself 
had  a  little  while  before  unwittingly 
predicted.  In  reply  to  Isaac's  question, 
"  Where  is  the  lamb  for  the  burnt 
offering  ? ''  he  had  said,  **  My  son,  God 
will  provide  Himself  with  a  burnt 
offering."  By  this  answer  he  merely 
intended  to  satisfy  his  son's  mind  for 
the  present,  till  the  time  should  come 
for  making  known  to  him  the  command 
which  he  had  received  from  God,  in 
which  command  that  provision  was 
actually  made.  But  now,  through  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  ram  in  Isaac's 
place,  it  had  been  literally  verified  in 
a  way  which  he  himself  had  never  con- 
templated.— (Bush). 

He  that  made  that  beast  brings  him 
thither,  fastens  him  there.  Even  in 
small  things  there  is  a  great  providence. 
^{Bp.  Hall). 

Animal  sacrifice  was  acx;epted  instead 
of  human.  This  was  the  great  principle 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  which  pointed 
forward  to  the  only  acceptable  substi- 
tute for  man,  the  Lamb  of  God's  own 
providing. 

Verse  14.  Jehovah-jireh.  1.  A  me- 
morial of  God's  great  goodness.  2.  A 
promise  for  the  future;  that  He  will 
give  deliverance,  in  times  of  extremity, 
to  those  who  trust  in  Him. 

The  passage  is  undoubtedly  meant 
to  inform  us  that  the  incident  here  re- 
lated was  so  remarkable,  the  Divine 
intervention  so  illustrious,  that  it  gave 
rise  to  the  well-known  proverbial  say- 
ing, ''  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall 
be  seen  ; "  an  expression  of  which,  per- 
haps, the  nearest  equivalent  in  English 
is  the  familiar  apotuegm,  *'  Man's  ex- 
tremity is  God's  opportunity.''     The 
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eircniDM^aDce  plainly  teaches  us,  that 
whatever  God  nas  at  any  time  done  for 
the  most  favoured  of  His  saints  may  be 
expected  of  na  now,  as  far  as  our  ne- 
cessities call  for  it  Of  all  the  events 
related  in  the  Old  Testament,  scarcely 
anyone  was  so  peculiar  and  so  exclusive 
as  thia  Who  besides  Abraham  was 
ever  called  to  sacrifice  his  own  son  ? 
Who  besides  him  was  ever  stayed  by  a 
voice  from  heaven  in  the  execution  of 
such  a  command  ?  And  yet,  this  very 
event  was  made  the  foundation  of  the 
proverb  before  us ;  and  from  this,  par- 
ticular and  exclusive  as  it  was,  all  be- 
lievers are  taught  to  expect  that  Qod 
will  interpose  for  them  in  like  manner 
in  the  hour  of  their  extremity. — (Bush). 
On  this  same  Mount  Moriah,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  the  only-bc^otten  Son 
of  God  was  offered  up.  Abranam  verily 
saw  the  day  of  Christ 
^  The  summit  of  the  believer's  afflic- 
tions is  the  place  of  his  deliverance. 

Verses  15-18.  Here  we  find  the 
covenant-promise  repeated  to  Abraham, 
much  the  same  as  at  first,  yet  with 
important  variations.  It  is  the  same 
spiritual  grant  which  the  apostle  de- 
signates as  God's  "preaching  before- 
hand the  Gospel  unto  Abraham " 
(GaL  iii  8;  Rom.  iy.  16,  17).  It  is 
the  promise  of  salvation  to  all  nations 
through  Abraham.  Only  here  (1)  it  is 
the  promise  made  with  the  additional 
sanction  of  ^A^oa^Aof  God.  (Heb.  vi.  18) 

(2)  It  is  here  expressed  that  the  sal- 
vation of  all  people  is  to  come  through 
the  seed  of  Abraham ;  whereas  in  chap, 
xii.  3,  it  was  *7»  thee,"  etc.  This  was 
fitting,  after  the  offering  of  Isaac,  which 
brought  the  promised  seed  to  view  so 
distinctly.  St  Paul  argues,  by  the 
&l?mt,thtLt*' the  seed"  iaChxiat.  The 
prediction  and  promise  here  given  is, 
therefore,  the  very  crown  of  all  promises 
^-as  Abraham  is  father  of  the  faithful 

(3)  This  concluding  crowning  form  of 
the  promise  to  Abraham  dwells  chiefly 
upon  the  seed;  while,  in  otheir  passages, 
it  had  been  the  land  of  promise  more 
especially,  and  Abraham  more  per- 
sonally. This  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 


Gk>8pel  revelation.  The  Messianic  idea 
is  more  and  more  distinctly  brought 
into  view.  The  mvitiplying  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham  here  promised,  to  one  who 
had  now,  in  his  ola  age,  only  the  first- 
born of  Hagar  and  Sarah,  looks  beyond 
mere  natural  posterity  to  the  spiritual 
progeny,  which  should  become  in- 
numerable.— {Jcuiolms.) 

The  multitude  of  his  seed  has  a 
double  parallel  in  the  stars  of  heaven 
and  the  sands  of  the  ocean.  They  are 
to  possess  the  gate  of  their  enemies, 
that  is,  to  be  masters  and  rulers  of 
their  cities  and  territorie&  ^  The  great 
promise,  that  all  the  nations  should 
be  blessed  in  his  seed,  was,  at  first, 
given  absolutely  without  reference  to 
his  character.  Now  it  is  confirmed  to 
him  as  the  man  of  proof,  who  is  not 
only  accepted  as  righteous,  but  proved 
to  be  actually  righteous  after  the  in- 
ward man;  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my 
voice.  In  hearing  this  transcendent 
blessing  repeated  on  this  momentous 
occasion,  Abraham  truly  saw  the  day 
of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  the  Son  of  Man.  We  con- 
template him  now  with  wonder  as  the 
Man  of  God,  manifested  by  the  self- 
denying  obedience  of  a  regenerate 
nature,  entrusted  with  the  dignity  of 
the  patriarchate  over  a  holy  seed,  and 
competent  to  the  worthy  discharge  of 
all  its  spiritual  functions. — (Murphy.) 

The  conquests  of  the  seed  of  Abraham 
are  those  of  the  Christian  Church,  of 
which  it  is  said  that,  "  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it'  (Matt 
xvi.  18). 

The  adherents  of  non-Christian 
systems  of  belief  are  more  numerous 
than  those  who  have  embraced  the 
religion  of  Christ  But  these  are  the 
religions  of  nations  which  have  no 
future.  The  nations  of  the  earth  are 
blessed  in  the  seed  of  Abraham,  for  He 
who  was  emphatically  such  leads  the 
way  in  the  world's  process. 

The  promises  of  God  enlarge  in  suc- 
cessive revelations.  To  Adam,  Christ' 
was  promised  as  the  bruiser  of  the 
serpent ;  to  Abraham,  as  the  source  of 
blessing  to  all  nations. 

What  God  had  at  the  outset  granted 
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out  of  free  grace  alone,  and  nnoon* 
ditionally,  He  now  confirins  as  the 
reward  of  Abraham's  act  of  faith.  This 
faith  which  He  had  created,  fostered, 
and  proved,  had  now  brought  forth  its 
fruits.  God  first  promises,  and  by  His 
revelation  awakens  faith  in  the  heart. 
He  then  crowns  with  reward  the  works 
of  this  faith,  which  is  the  result  of  His 
grace. — {Gerlach,) 

Abraham  believed  in  promises  which 
could  only  be  realised  long  after  his 
death.  Though  rewarded  for  obedience 
he  must  still  live  by  faith. 

The  promise  to  Abraham  is  the  third 
great  patriarchal  promise,  and  it  is  made 
to  the  third  head  of  the  race.  Noah's 
prediction  of  blessings  upon  Shem,  and 
through  Shem  upon  Japhet,  is  here 
taken  np  and  expanded.  To  this 
Shemite  a  further  Messianic  promise  is 
made,  even  when  the  line  of  Shem  had 
become  idolatrous.  The  great  point 
of  the  promise  is — (1.)  That  blessings 
should  come  upon  the  whole  human 
family  through  Abraham's  seed.  Abra- 
ham must  have  understood  that  these 
blessings  were  spiritual,  and  that  it 
was  by  the  diffusion  of  true  religion 
that  he  should  become  such  a  universal 
blessing.  So  Peter  explains  the  pro- 
mise that  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  advent 
and  work  of  Christ  (Acts  iii.  25,  26). 
Paul  declares  that  in  this  promise  God 
preached  beforehand  the  Gospel  unto 
Abraham,  saying,  etc.  (Gal.  iii.  8-16.) 
The  promise  is,  therefore  (2),  Of  a 
universal  religion  for  man,  to  come 
through  Abraham.  This  is  the  great 
idea  of  the  Bible.  The  unity  of  the 
race  and  their  brotherhood  in  Christ, 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  is  set  forth  in 
both  Tcstaments^ — Christ  all  and  in  all. 
(3.)  This  glorious  result  for  men  is  by 
means  of  a  chosen  family  and  people, 
who  are  to  train  posterity  according  to 
the  covenant  seal.  Christianity  did 
not  spring  out  of  Judaism  as  a  natural 
growth,  for  the  Jewish  religion  had 
become  corrupt,  and  so  it  battled  the 
idea  of  such  a  universal  Church  as 
Christ  came  to  establish.  The  idea 
was  of  God,  and  the  plan  thus  prose- 
cuted can  be  accounted  for  onlv  as  the 
plan  of  God,  running  through  tne  agea^ 
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and  the  golden  thread  in  all  history. 
No  heathen  philosophy,  nor  any  other 
religious  system,  ever  proposed  this 
spiritual  blessedness  of  mMikind  as  the 
object  and  end. — (Jaccius.) 

Verse  19.  Abraham's  return  from 
the  scene  of  his  trial  1.  With  the 
blessed  consciousness  of  duty  done.  He 
had  obeyed  the  voice  of  God,  and  had 
stifled  every  other  voice.  2.  With  all 
his  former  blessings  made  more  sacred 
and  secure.  He  had  given  up  his  be- 
loved Isaac,  and  behold  he  has  him  still, 
more  dear  than  ever  now,  and  like  a 
fresh  Rift  from  Gbd.  No  sacrifice  is 
made  for  Him,  but  it  is  rendered  back 
more  than  an  hundred  fold,  and  the 
offerer  is  thereby  exalted  and  blest. 
We  have  that  most  surely  which  we 
resign  to  God.  When  we  make  our 
possessions  His,  then  alone  do  we  enjoy 
their  full  benefits.  When  we  keep  them 
back  from  God  we  lose  them.  ''He 
that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he 
that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall 
find  it."  8.  With  fresh  promises  and 
encoura<:;cment8,  God  was  better  to  him 
than  all  his  fears,  yea,  than  all  his  hopes. 

Isaac  had  never  been  so  precious  to 
his  father  if  he  had  not  been  recovered 
from  death  ;  if  he  had  not  be^n  as 
miraculously  restored  as  given.  Abra- 
ham had  never  been  as  blessed  in  his 
seed  if  he  had  not  neglected  Isaac  for 
God.  The  onl^  way  to  find  comfort 
in  an  earthly  thing  is  to  surrender  it  in 
a  believing  carelessness  into  the  hands 
oHiod.-iBp.  BaU,) 

Abraham  had  now  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  his  spiritual  vigour  and  ex- 
perience. He  was,  henceforth,  to  be 
the  grand  example  of  faith. 

In  the  person  of  Abraliam  is  unfolded 
that  spiritual  process  by  which  the  soul 
is  drawn  to  God.  He  hears  the  call  of 
God,  and  comes  to  the  decisive  act  of 
trusting  in  the  revealed  God  of  mercy 
and  truth ;  on  the  ground  of  which  act 
he  is  accounted  righteous.  He  then 
rises  to  the  successive  acts  of  walking 
with  God,  covenanting  with  Him,  and 
at  length  withholding  nothing  that  he 
has  or  holds  dear  from  Him.  Here  are 
the  essential  characteristicaof  the  man 
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who  is  saved  through  acceptance  of  the  given  is  undoubtedly  introduced    in 

mercy  of  God.    Faith  in  (jod  (ch.  xv.),  order  to  make  way  for  tlie  following 

repentance  towards  Him  (cli.  xvi.  V  and  account  of  Isaac's  m  irria<j;e  to  Rebekali, 

fellowship  with  Him^  (ch.  xviii.J,  are  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Nahor.    It 

the  three  great  turning  points  of  the  was  contrary  to  the  design  of  heaven 

soul's  returning  life.     They  are  built  that  the  family  of  Abraliaui  should  in- 

upon  the  effectual  call  of  (}od  (ch.  xii.),  termarry  with  the  heathen  races  amon«; 

and  culminate  in  unreserved  resigna-  whom  he  now  dwelt,  and  to  add  to  the 

tion  to  Him  (oh.  xxii.).    With  wonder-  recent  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour,  he 

ful  facility  has  the  sacred  record  de-  is  now  cheered  by  the  welcome  tidings 

sceuded  in  this  pattern  of  spiritual  of  the  prosperity  of  his  brother's  house, 

biography  from  the  rational  and  ao-  in  which  he  would  not  fail  to  perceive 

countable  race  to  the  individuid  and  how  kindly  God  was  preparing  the  way 

immortal  soul,  and  traced  the  footsteps  for  the  higher  happiness  of  his  son  and 

of  its  path  to  Qod.— (Murphy),  the  further  fulfilment  of  His  promises. 


Verses  20-24.    The  genealogy  here 


—(Bush). 


CHAPTER  XXHL 


CBinoAL  NoTM.— 1.  The  yean  of  tiie  Ufe  of  Saralt]  Heb.  pL  Uvei,  Ptobab]|y  need  u  the 
plural  of  emmenoe.  Some  of  the  Jewish  expodton  refer  the  expression  to  three  stages  in  the 
life  of  Sarah.— 2.  Hebron.]  Same  as  Kifjaih-Arba.  **  Here  AbraJiam  had  resided,  and,  having 
been  absent  some  forty  yean,  had  returned.  This  was  a  most  ancient  city,  the  earliest  seat  of 
civilised  life,  having  been  built  seven  years  before  Zoan,  the  oldest  capital  of  Egypt  (Num.  xiii  22). 
It  is  now  a  town  of  some  prominence,  but  chiefly  notable  for  the  mosque  built  over  the  tomb  of 
Sarah."  (Jacobut.)  In  Me  land  o/Gamann,  Bebron  was  situated  in  the  hill  country  of  Judea, 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem. — 8.  Stood  up  fh>m  befbre  his  dead.]  **  Abraham  must  be 
thought  of  as  '  weeping  over  the  face'  of  Sarah  (2  Kings  xiii.  14),  and  he  rises  up/rom  Out  fact 
ofhi»  dead.**  (Alford.)  The  tone  o/ffeth.  Descendants  of  Heth,  the  son  of  Canaan,  a  grand- 
son of  Ham,  elsewhere  caUed  the  HittHes.  They  were  Canaanitee.  From  them  Esau  took 
wives.  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  85.) — 6.  My  lord.]  A  title  of  respect  equivalent  to  our  sir.  A  mighty 
frmee,  Heb.  A  prince  of  God,  The  Heb.  affixed  the  name  of  God  to  words  to  denote  excellence 
of  the  superlative  degree.  Thus  great  mountains,  great  cedars,  are  called  "  mountains  of  God," 
*<  cedars  of  God."  (Gen.  xxx.  8  ;  Psa.  Ixxx.  10.)  8.  If  it  be  your  mind.]  Heb.  If  U  be  with 
four  sotU,  Soul  often  occurs  in  the  O.T.  in  the  sense  of  will,  or  desire,  or  inclination.  (Fsa. 
zzvii  12  ;  Psa.  oy.  22.)~9.  The  eave  of  ICachpelah.]  In  this  eastern  land  it  was  customaiy  to 
bury  in  caves,  natural  or  artificial.  Maehpeiah.  Heb.  The  twofold  rave.  The  expression, 
though  descriptive  of  its  form,  is  here  used  as  a  proper  name.  The  name  was  also  applied  to 
the  whole  field,  including  the  cave.  A  mosque  is  now  built  over  the  spot.  In  the  end  of  hie  field. 
Field  denotes  a  larger  extent  of  land  than  it  does  with  us,  and  frequently  signifies  a  territory,  or 
large  tract  of  country.  "  Jacob  fled  to  the  country  of  Syria."  Heb.  **  field  of  Syria."  For  ae 
much  money  aeitis  worth,  Heb.  For  full  eilver,  i.e ,  full  money.  The  word  eilver  is  often  used 
by  the  sacred  writers  to  signify  money.— 11.  The  field  give  I  thee,  and  the  cave  that  li  therein.] 
This  was  a  formal  expression  after  the  Oriental  f2i8hion,  refusing  to  name  a  fixed  price,  and 
offering  as  a  gift,  while  at  the  same  time  expecting  an  equivalent  for  it. — 16  Shekels.]  From 
the  verb  shahd^  to  weigh.  Hence  is  derived  the  English  word  sooZe*.  Among  the  Jews  shekel 
was  used  both  for  a  weight  and  a  coin.  There  were  then  no  stamped  coins.  The  first  use  of 
coins  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians.  Current  money  with  the  merchant.  It  is  still  the 
custom  to  weigh  money  in  the  East,  even  where  it  is  stamped,  in  order  to  see  if  it  is  of  full 
weight;  *' current  money  with  the  merchant.*' — 17.  And  the  field  of  Ephron,  whioh  was  in 
KaSipelah  whioh  was  hsfore  ICamre,  the  field  and  the  oave  whioh  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees 
that  were  in  the  field,  that  were  in  all  the  borders  round  about]  ''  This  minute  specdfioation 
seems  like  a  recital  of  the  very  formula  of  sale,  and  shows  the  solemn  significance  of  the  whole 
proceeding.  By  the  expression  which  was  in  (the)  Maohpelah,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  name 
belonged  not  to  the  cave  only,  but  also  to  the  district  or  property."  (Afford.)  Before  Mamre, 
Probably  signifies  to  the  eastward  of  it.  Were  made  sure,  Heb.  Stood  for  a  possession.  No 
mention  is  made  of  any  document^  and  the  title  was  probably  established  by  a  public  proclama- 
tion of  the  sale,  made  in  the  gate.  80.  And  the  field,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein,  were  made 
fure  nnto  Abraham  &r  a  poitwiiOT.]  The  validity  of  his  title  is  again  recited  on  aoooont  of  the 
importaiioe  of  the  fiot 
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MAIN  EOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAORAPE.—  Vtnei  1,  & 

Abraham  dt  the  House  of  MouRKiNa 

Abraham,  who  had  been  tried  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  is  now  tried  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  Providence.  His  wife  diea  The  desire  of  his  eyes  is  stricken 
down  by  his  side.  We  now  find  him  in  the  "  house  of  mourning."  He  had  long 
known  God,  and  had  been  familiar  with  spiritual  truth,  and  therefore  would  not 
fail  to  lay  to  heart  the  solemn  teachings  of  such  an  event  as  this.  What  lessons^ 
then,  would  such  a  man  learn  in  this  *' house  of  mourning?" 

I.  That  in  view  of  the  awful  fact  of  death,  the  littleness  of  human  life  is  seen. 
Abraham,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  would  naturally  dwell  upon  the  strange  and 
eventful  history  of  that  life  which  had  just  closed.  Full  as  it  was  of  wonderful 
experiences  and  varied  incident,  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  awful  fact  of  death, 
these  things  seemed  as  though  they  had  never  been.  They  seemed  to  depart 
for  ever,  like  a  shadow  that  passes  over  a  field  of  corn.  When  death  comes, 
human  life  appears  to  be  stripped  of  all  substance,  and  to  be  only  like  the 
memory  of  a  dream.  However  long  a  man  may  live,  truly  his  days  are  few  and 
eviL  For  when  time  is  once  gone  it  matters  not  how  long  it  has  been.  All  the 
distinctions  which  are  among  men,  of  learning  and  ignorance,  riches  and  poverty, 
high  and  low  estate,  vanish  before  this  common  lot,  mortality.  Life  passes  on 
quickly  to  its  close,  and  then,  to  all  human  seeming,  disappears.  How  rapid 
was  the  succession  of  events  in  the  life  of  Sarah  I  A  few  chapters  back,  and  we 
read  of  her  marriage ;  then  of  the  birth  of  her  child ;  and  now  we  read  the 
account  of  her  death  and  funeral.  This  rapid  passing  over  a  long  history  arises, 
as  we  know,  from  the  brevity  of  Scripture  biography  ;  yet  herein  human  life  is 
tnily  represented.  Our  life,  after  all,  consists  of  but  a  few  chapters.  A  baptism, 
then  a  wedding ;  and  pass  a  few  more  years  at  most,  then  a  funeral.  Such  are 
the  short  and  simple  neads  of  our  mortal  story.  And  when  the  end  comes, 
what  a  poor  and  despicable  thing  life  seems  !    Abraham  learned  further : — 

II.  To  realise  the  fact  of  his  own  mortality.  "  The  living  know  that  they 
shall  die."  We  all  accept  the  fact  of  our  mortality,  but  we  seldom  realise  it 
until  death  strikes  down  a  near  object,  and  wounds  our  own  heart.  When  those 
loved  ones  die,  whose  lives  have  been  bound  up  closely  with  our  own,  then  death 
becomes  awfully  credible.  Men  tell  us  of  the  horror  they  have  felt  upon  their 
first  sensations  of  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  They  felt  as  if  this  firm-set  earth 
was  no  longer  to  be  trusted.  They  were  safe  nowhere.  And  so,  when  the  stroke 
of  death  falls  upon  those  whom  we  have  long  and  deeply  loved,  the  feeling  rushes 
upon  us  suddenly,  that  after  all  this  solid  life  is  hollow.  Our  first  thought  is, 
**  I  may  be  the  next  to  go."  When  Abraham  saw  his  wife  lying  dead,  the 
thought  of  his  own  mortality  would  be  forced  upon  him  as  it  never  had  been 
before.  Such  is  the  estimate  which  must  be  formed  of  human  life  when  seen 
from  this  side.  But  a  godly  man  could  not  rest  in  such  a  despairing  view  of 
human  life  and  destiny.     Therefore  he  learned  also  : — 

in.  To  feel  that  there  is  a  life  beyond.  Abraham  lived  the  life  of  faith.  He 
knew  that  his  soul  was  linked  with  the  ever-living  God  who  would  be  the  eternal 
possession  of  those  who  trust  in  Him.  The  soul  that  partakes  of  the  Divine 
nature  cannot  die.  Abraham  had  a  fixed  belief  in  a  future  life,  but  there  are 
moments  when  such  a  belief  becomas  more  intense  and  real.  When  he  came  to 
mourn  and  weep  for  Sarah,  he  would  not  merely  know,  hnt/eel  the  truth  of  an 
immortality.  Our  conviction  of  a  future  life  does  not  depend  upon  reasoning. 
We  can  reason  ourselvas  just  as  easily  into  the  opposite  conclusion.  There  is 
no  al^urdity  in  supposing  the  mind  altogether  to  perish.  Why  should  we  not 
go  back  again  to  that  original  nothing  whence  we  came?  It  is,  after  all,  not 
the  intellect  bat  the  heart  that  believes.  Our  affections  will  not  allow  na  to 
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believe  that  our  loved  ones  are  clean  gone  for  ever.  When  we  monrn  for  the 
dead,  the  immortal  part  of  us  sends  out  its  feelers  for  that  part  which  is  severed 
and  gone.  Tliat  grief  which  blinds  the  eyes  with  tears,  does,  at  the  same  time, 
open  the  eyes  of  the  soul  to  see  beyond  into  the  invisible  world.  Sorrow  pierces 
the  veil,  and  when  all  is  lost  here  that  other  world  becomes  more  real.  Again, 
Abraham  learned  : — 

ly.  The  sacrednefls  of  sorrow  for  the  dead.  Abraham  believed  in  God ;  had 
submitted  to  His  will ;  had  resolved  to  obey  that  will,  even  when  it  seemed  cruel. 
He  was  a  stern  saint,  a  man  of  iron  determination,  who  would  not  shrink  from 
the  most  difficult  duties  in  the  service  of  his  God.  Yet  this  strong  man  weeps. 
He  feels  that  it  is  ri^ht  to  weep — that  religion  has  not  destroyed,  but  rather 
intensified  his  humanity.  He  must  pay  nature  her  tribute.  The  example  of 
those  saints  whose  lives  are  recorded  in  the  Bible  shows  us  that  sorrow  for  the 
dead  is  consistent  with  perfect  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  "  Joseph."  we 
are  told,  "  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept."  We  read  of  the  tears  of  Jacob  and  of 
Peter.  And  even  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  was  free  from  the  sins  of  our  nature,  but 
possessed  of  its  power  to  feel  sorrow,  wept  over  the  grave  of  liazarus.  Piety 
towards  God  does  not  condemn  us  to  lose  our  humanity.  That  religion  which 
seeks  to  eradicate  the  essential  qualities  of  human  nature  is  not  of  God. 
Cloistered  virtue,  which  aims  to  stifle  the  domestic  a&ections,  has  no  encourage- 
ment from  the  Bible.  True  to  the  facts  of  human  nature,  that  Book  shows  us 
how  those  who  have  lived  nearest  to  God  have  had  the  largest  heart  towards 
mankind.  Abraham,  the  chief  example  of  strong  and  unstaggering  faith,  weeps 
for  his  dead.  The  saint  had  not  destroyed  the  man.  The  hearty  which  has  the 
power  to  believe^  has  also  the  power  to  suffer. 


8UQQB8TIVB  COMMBNTS  ON  TUB  VBR8B8. 


Verse  1.  It  is  instructive  to  observe 
the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  younger 
by  ten  years  than  Abraham,  and  yet 
died  thirty-eight  years  before  him. 
Human  life  is  a  subject  of  very  uncer- 
tain calculation.  God  often  takes  the 
youngest  before  the  eldest.  She  lived, 
however,  thirty-seven  years  after  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
went  home  as  a  shock  of  corn  ripe  in 
its  season.— /i^tt/fer.y 

Few  incidents  in  Sarah's  life  are 
recorded.  This  tells  much  for  the 
excellence  of  her  character,  as  it  im- 
plies the  sober  and  noiseless  manner 
in  which  she  discharged  her  duties  in 
the  retired  ways  of  domestic  life.  There 
the  virtues  of  a  woman's  character  shine 
to  the  most  advantage. 

Sarah — 1.  The  pattern-woman  (1  Pet. 
iii.  6).  2.  The  mother  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  8.  The  mother  of  Isaac,  in 
whom  the  promised  seed  was  to  be 
called.  In  the  history  of  redemption 
she  was  second  in  importance  only  to 
the  mother  of  our  Lord. 


Her  name  was  significant  of  her 
illustrious  and  distinguished  fame. 
To  Abraham,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  pilgrimage,  she  was  Sarai — my 
princess.  So  he  delighted  affectionately 
to  honour  her.  To  the  Church  at  large, 
the  vast  multitude  of  Abraham's  be* 
lieving  children,  she  is  Sarah — the 
princess— to  whom,  as  to  a  princess, 
they  are  all  to  look,  and  whom  in  all 
generations  they  are  to  call  blessed 
(Gen.  xvii.  16,  17).  Yet  the  tenour 
of  her  life  was  very  private,  unosten- 
tatious, and  unassuming.  She  tarried 
at  home.  The  leading  features  of  her 
ciiaracter,  which  the  word  of  inspiration 
commends,  were  these :  her  holy  and 
unadorned  simplicity ;  her  meek  and 
quiet  spirit— an  ornament  in  the  sight 
of  God  of  great  price;  and  her  believing 
subjection  to  a  believing  husband  (1  Pet. 
iii.  1-6).  She  was  devoted  to  Abraham. 
Nor  was  it  merely  in  the  blindness  of 
natural  and  fond  affection  that  she 
waited  on  him,  but  with  an  intelligent 
apprehension  andappreciation  of hishigh 
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standing,  as  the  friend  of  God  and  the 
heir  of  the  povenant — (Candlish.) 

Verse  2.  Death  is  the  solemn  thought 
of  the  world.  Let  it  be  ever  so  vul- 
garized or  common,  still,  beneath  the 
tent  of  the  eastern  emir  or  in  the 
crowded  cemeteries  of  the  capital, 
death  is  an  awful  arresting  thing. 
While  civilisation  has  robbed  other 
horrors  of  their  wonder,  death  is  still 
the  insoluble  event.  But  here  we  have 
something  more  than  death-- we  have 
separation.  Abraham  and  Sarah  had 
lived  together  for  long,  but  they  were 
parted  at  last  The  shock  was  broken 
m  Abraham's  case  by  its  naturalness. 
The  dissolution  of  the  aged  is  ex- 
pected; and  often  the  survivor  dies 
soon. — {Robertson.) 

Consider  the  place  of  her  death. 
It  was  anciently  called  Eirjath-Arba, 
afterwards  Hebron,    situated   in   the 

f)lain  of  Mamre,  where  Abraham  had 
ived  more  than  twenty  years  before  he 
went  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
and  whither  he  had  since  returned. 
Here  Sarah  died,  and  here  Abraham 
"mourned"  for  her.  We  may  take 
notice  of  i\\Q  forms  of  it.  He  **came 
to  mourn,"  i.e.,  he  came  into  her  tent 
where  she  died,  and  looked  at  her 
dead  body ;  his  eye  affected  his  heart. 
There  was  none  of  that  false  delicacy 
of  modem  times  which  shuns  to  see  or 
attend  the  burial  of  near  relatione 
Let  him  see  her,  and  let  him  weep — it 
is  the  last  tribute  of  affection  which  he 
will  be  able  in  that  manner  to  pay  her. 
We  should  also  notice  the  sincerity  of 
it ;  he  "  wept."  Many  affect  to  mourn 
who  do  not  weep  ;  but  Abraham  both 
mourned  and  wept.  Religion  does  not 
stop  the  course  of  nature,  though  it 
moderates  it,  and  by  inspiring  the 
hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  prevents 
our  being  swallowed  up  of  overmuch 
sorrow. — {tuUer,) 

In  those  tears  of  Abraham  was 
anguish  ;  but  there  might  have  been 
remorse.  Apparently  Abraham  had 
nothing  to  reproach  himself  with. 
Quarrels  in  his  married  life  are 
recorded,  but  in  all  he  behaved  with 
tenderness,  concessicm,  and  dignity. 
47S 


In  all  things  he^  had  supported  and 
cherished  his  wife,  bearing,  like  a 
strong  man,  the  buitlens  of  the  weak. 
But  oh  I  let  us  beware.  There  are 
bitter  recollections  which  enhance  the 
sorrow  of  bereavement  and  change  it 
into  agony — ^recollections  which  are 
repeated  to  us  in  words  which  remorse 
will  not  cease  to  echo  for  ever  and 
ever.  "  Oh,  if  they  would  but  come 
again,  Td  never  grieve  them  more." 
It  is  this  which  makes  tears  scald.  To 
how  many  a  grown  heart  have  not 
those  childish  words  of  the  infant 
hymn  gone  home,  sharp  with  an 
undving  -psjigX^^ttobertson,) 

The  true  mourning  a  sanctified  feeling 
of  death.  1.  A  fellow-feeling  of  death, 
with  the  dead.  2.  An  anticipation  of 
death,  or  a  living  preparation  for  one's 
own  death.  8.  A  believing  sense  of 
the  end  or  destination  of  death,  to  be 
made  useful  to  the  Ufa — (Lange.) 

Is  the  believer  merely  sufiiered,  by 
way  of  indulgence  to  sorrow?  The 
assurance  that  he  may  sorrow  without 
sinning — that  he  may  indulge  his  grief 
without  offence  —  is  an  unspeakable 
consolation.  The  fact  that  Abraham 
"came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to 
weep  for  her" — still  more  the  fact  that 
"Jesus  wept" — ^is  as  oil  poured  into 
the  wounds  of  the  hearts  lacerated 
and  torn  affections.  But  still  more 
complete  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
Gospel  to  man's  nature  and  man's 
trials.  The  Patriarch  evidently  made 
conscience  of  his  mourning.  His  sighs 
and  tears  were  not  merely  regarded 
by  him  as  lawful,  for  the  relief  of  his 
overcharged  and  overburdened  souL 
Even  into  this  department  of  his  expe- 
rience he  carried  his  sense  of  obligation. 
In  a  religious  and  spiritual  sense  he 
made  a  business  of  his  grief.  He  went 
about  the  indul^^ence  of  it  as  a  work  of 
faith.  He  allotted  to  it  a  fixed  and 
definite  tima  He  came  to  Sarah's 
tent  for  the  express  purpose.  He  gave 
up  for  this  work  his  other  avocations 
and  employments.  His  occupation 
was  "  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep 
for  her."  There  is,  therefore,  a  time  to 
weep ;  there  is  a  time  to  mourn.  There 
is  a  season  during  which  to  mourn  and 
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weep  is  not  merely  the  allowed  license  precedent,  but  a  binding  and  authori- 

or  tolerated  weakness  of  the  believer,  tative  example.  It  not  merely  sanctions 

but  his  proper  business,  the  very  exer-  a  liberty  ;  it  imposes  an  obligation, 

cise  to  which  he  is  called.  This  instance  — {CandltdL) 
of  Abraham  is  not  only*  a  warrant  and 


MAIN  E0MILBTIC8  OF  THE  PARA01UPm^r$nm  M(k 

Abraham  BuBTiNa  His  Dead. 

This  portion  is  remarkable  in  seveial  respects.  Here  we  have  the  first  record 
of  property  in  land,  of  purchase,  of  silver  employed  as  money,  and  of  mourning 
for  the  dead,  and  of  burial.  Here  are  the  chief  heads  of  human  business,  and 
the  old,  old  fashion  of  mortality  brought  vividly  before  us.  Abraham  makes 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  a  family  grave,  and  buries  his  wife  in  peace. 
It  will  be  instructive  to  consider  the  Patriarch  so  engaged  from  three  points 
of  view: — 

L  Consider  him  as  a  man.  He  did,  on  this  occasion,  what  every  ri^ht-minded 
man  would  feel  bound  to  do.  The  necessities  of  human  life  and  destiny  cast 
certain  duties  upon  men.  .  Abraham  must  "  bury  his  dead  out  of  his  sigiit " 
(verse  4).  He  feels  the  loathsomeness  of  death.  Dishonour  has  fallen  uuon  the 
body  bereft  of  life,  and  it  must  be  hidden  in  the  tomb  from  the  eyes  of  all  living. 
Abraham  had  to  perform  a  melancholy  duty  towards  the  dead  body  of  his  dear 
wife.  He  must  provide  a  grave  for  her,  and  secure  the  possession  of  it  so  that 
her  body  shall  rest  nndisturbed.  She  must  have  a  funeral  worthy  of  her 
station  in  life,  and  of  the  love  which  he  bare  to  her.  In  ail  this  Abraham  was 
doing  a  human  duty,  and  he  did  it  affectionately  and  in  a  spirit  of  high-minded 
self-respect.  Considered  merely  as  a  man,  he  wins  our  admiration  for  those 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  hnmanity  which  are  so  remarkably  evident  in  this 
narrative. 

II.  Consider  him  as  a  man  of  business.  The  transaction  with  the  children 
of  Heth  sets  forth  the  character  of  Abraham  regarded  as  a  man  of  business. 
1.  Bis  independence.  Not  that  scornful  spirit  of  independence  which  has  its 
root  in  pride,  and  d&spises  others ;  but  that  high-minded  feeling  by  which  a 
man  refuses,  without  sufficient  necessity,  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  his  fellow 
man.  In  this  case  such  an  obligation  might  afterwards  have  proved  inconve- 
nient to  Abraham,  and  have  injured  the  influence  of  his  character.  He  must 
deal  with  these  strangers  as  a  man  of  business  ought  to  deal,  honestly  and  in  a 
healthv  spirit  of  independence.  1^he  children  of  Heth  offer  the  land  for  a 
sepulchre  as  a  gift.  ( Ver.  6.)  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  instance  of 
extraordinary  liberality  on  their  part,  but  the  customs  of  eastern  nations  forbid 
such  a  supposition.  Their  custom  was,  and  still  is,  to  exchange  gifU  ;  but  thev 
were  gifts  which  laid  the  partv  receiving  them  under  an  obligation  to  give  back 
at  least  as  much  again.  In  the  words  of  Ephron  to  Abraham,  "  Nay,  my  lord, 
the  fi^ld  give  I  thee,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein  I  give  it  thee  "  (ver.  11),  we 
have  simply  a  conventional  mode  of  speech — one  of  those  made  and  provided 
forms  which  must  be  held  to  mean  mucn  less  than  they  express.  Abraham  asks 
for  a  burying-place,  and  it  is  offered  as  a  gift.  (Verses  4,  6.)  He  understands 
what  is  really  meant,  refuses  the  offer,  and  pays  tor  the  ground.  Ephron  makes 
a  show  of  reluctance,  but  at  length  consents  to  receive  payment.  This  was  all 
well  understood  as  being  a  common  mode  of  dealing.  Abraham  was  a  just  man, 
and  at  the  same  time  prudent.  It  would  not  be  expedient  for  him  to  be  under 
an  obligation  to  these  people.  Besides,  he  was  rich  and  could  well  afford  to 
pay,  and  why  should  he  receive  ?    He  might  receive  such  a  gift  from  a  dear 
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friend,  when  no  misunderstanding  could  arise,  but  not  from  strangers.  ^  It  was 
expedient  for  him  to  preserve  a  manly  spirit  of  independence.  In  dealing  with 
the  world  we  must  be  "  wise  as  serpents  "  as  well  as  "  harmless  as  doves  — in- 
nocence must  be  regulated  and  guided  by  wisdom.  2.  His  exactness.  Abraham 
takes  great  care  to  have  the  contract  drawn  up  in  due  form,  for  the  17th  and 
18th  verses  are  like  an  extract  from  a  le^^al  document.  They  read  like  a  deed  of 
conveyance.  The  boundaries  of  the  field  are  accurately  defined,  and  all  the 
perquisites  belonging  to  it — the  trees  and  the  cave.  This  exactness  was  the 
product  of  a  religious  feeling.  Abraham  was  desirous  to  prevent  future  mis- 
understandings, when  these  arise  it  is  well  to  quell  them  by  a  spirit  of  gene- 
rosity and  cimciliation,  but  it  is  far  better  to  contrive  so  that  thev  shall  not 
arise.  In  order  to  "  live  peaceably  with  all  men  "  it  is  well  that  we  should  take 
care  that,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  there  shall  be  no  cause  for  dispute.  Men  of  busi- 
ness should  be  exact  in  all  their  dealings,  for  without  attention  to  this  the 
character  even  of  a  good  man  will  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  8.  His 
courtesy.  "  Abraham  stood  up  from  before  his  dead,  and  spake  unto  the  sons  of 
Heth."  (Ver.  3.)  He  had  that  refined  politeness  which  enabled  him  to  control 
his  emotions  before  strangers.  When  the  apparently  generous  oft'er  was  made 
him,  "Abraham  stood  up  and  bowed  himself  to  the  children  of  Heth."  There 
is  a  certain  reverence  which  is  due  from  man  to  man,  and  the  observance  of 
even  the  forms  of  it  add  a  grace  and  charm  to  human  life.  A  refined  and  cour- 
teous behaviour  acts  like  oil  in  diminishing  the  friction  of  the  social  machine. 
The  conventional  forms  which  society  has  stamped  with  its  approval  are  often 
used  as  mere  meanin<^less  phrases,  but  they  are  the  survival  of  a  time  when  they 
possessed  solid  worth  and  represented  realities.  True  godliness  would  put 
meaning  into  them.  The  courtesy  of  Abraham  was  the  result  of  a  true  feeling, 
not  a  mere  form  of  salutation  and  address.  The  cultivation  of  such  a  courtesy 
would  ennoble  every  transaction  of  human  busineps. 

III.  Consider  him  as  a  godly  man.  Abraham  acts  throughout  as  one  who 
trusted  in  God,  and  whose  soul  was  united  to  Him  for  ever.  In  the  light  of  this 
incident  his  conduct  cannot  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  he  looked  only 
for  temporal  promises.  The  eye  of  his  faith  saw  tmngs  "afar  off,"  yet  to  be 
realised  in  a  life  beyond  life.  1.  He  believed  in  immortality.  This  is  evident 
by  his  care  that  the  dead  should  have  decent  and  honourable  burial.  Why 
should  there  be  such  concern  for  the  dead  body  if  all  is  over  and  ended — if  the 
being  that  inhabited  it  is  blotted  out  of  existence  ?  This  reverence  for  the  dead 
shows  that  the  mortal  frame  was  once  tenanted  by  spirit,  and  that  that  spirit 
continues  to  live  on,  though  no  longer  discerned  by  men  in  the  flesh.  The 
honour  paid  to  the  dead  by  early  nations,  especially  by  the  Egyptians,  proves 
that  thev  had  a  secret  glimmer  of  immortality.  Children  do  not  believe  that 
the  dead  are  clean  gone  for  ever,  but  speak  of  them  as  living  and  acting  stilL 
So  it  was  in  the  childhood  of  the  world.  Unsophisticated  nature  accepts  the 
doctrine  of  an  immortal  life.  Abraham  did  not  believe  that  his  departed  wife 
had  done  with  God  for  ever,  and  therefore  he  paid  honour  to  the  temple  where 
her  consecrated  soul  once  dwelt.  2.  He  believed  that  God  would  arant  his 
posterity  to  inherit  the  land,  Abraham  knew  that  God  had  designed  him  to  be 
the  commencement  of  a  great  history,  that  his  children  should  form  a  mighty 
nation  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  dwell  therein  for  ever.  Sarah's  buri.-d 
in  that  land  was  a  kind  of  earnest  of  that  inheritance — a  sort  of  consecration 
of  the  soil.  What  a  melancholy  thought,  that  it  should  thus  be  consecrated 
by  a  grave  1  3.  //e  believed  in  a  future  state  of  blessedness  for  the  righteous. 
When  first  called  of  God  he  went  out  on  the  faith  of  receiving  an  inherit- 
ance. When  he  came  to  Canaan  he  was  told  that  that  country  phould  be  hia 
inheritance.  Again  he  was  told  that  while  his  seed  four  hundred  years  after- 
wards should  possess  the  land,  he  himself  was  to  have  no  inheritance  in  it  oa 
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tins  side  of  the  grayer-he  was  to  ** go  to  his  fathers^  (Qen.  xv.  15).  Still, 
there  was  the  outstanding  promise  that  he  was  to  inherit  the  land.  It  would 
seem  as  if  Abraham  was  deceived,  that  he  was  disappointed  of  his  hope.  But 
God  was  leading  him  on  to  higher  things— teaching  him  to  look  away  from  this 
world.  He  was  learning  to  see  that  the  promise  could  only  be  fully  realised  in 
"  a  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly."  True,  the  earthly  land  of  promise 
was  first  made  holy  by  a  grave.  But  this  world  is  to  all  men  more  a  grave  than 
a  home,  for  in  it  life's  hopes  and  promises  are  buried,  so  that  they  might  come 
forth  purified  and  know  a  better  resurrection.  The  earthly  Canaan  was  but  a 
land  of  graves  for  successive  generations  of  Abraham's  chihlren.  There  is 
nothing  bright,  nothing  sure  or  abiding,  but  heaven.  To  that  blessed  knd 
Abraham  looked  forward.  He  laid  his  wife  to  rest  in  hope,  and  though  he 
himself  *'  received  not  the  promises,"  he  was  persnaded  that  they  would  be 
fulfilled  in  a  measure  far  beyond  all  earthly  hope.  He  knew  that  there  was 
only  one  city  which  had  the  everlasting  foundations.  Faith  in  God  could  not 
be  sufficiently  satisfied  and  rewarded  by  any  earthly  good.  The  interest  of  the 
righteous  in  God's  inheritance  is  not  for  a  few  short  years,  but  for  ever; 
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Yerse  8.  His  dead.  So  she  is  called 
eight  several  times  in  this  chapter,  to 
note  that  death  makes  not  any  such 
divorce  between  godly  couples  and 
friends,  but  that  there  remains  still 
a  blessed  conjunction  betwixt  them, 
which  is  founded  in  the  hope  of  a 
happy  resurrection.  Job's  children 
were  still  his,  even  after  they  were 
dead  and  buried.  How  else  could  it 
be  eaid,  that  God  gave  Job  twice  as 
much  of  everything  as  he  had  before  " 
(Job  xlii.  10,  13),  since  he  had  after- 
wards but  his  first  number  of  children, 
viz.,  "seven  sous  and  three  daughters  ? '' 
(ItappJ 

The  expression  denotes  the  modera- 
tion of  his  grief,  and  the  comparative 
ease  with  which,  from  a  principle  of 
piety,  he  was  enabled  to  subdue  his 
emotions  and  to  rise  up  and  en^^age  in 
the  active  duties  of  life.  As  there  is 
a  time  for  weeping,  so  there  is  a  time 
to  refrain  from  weeping,  and  it  is  well 
there  is.  The  necessary  cases  con- 
nected with  our  condition  in  this  world 
are  a  merciful  means  of  raising  us  from 
the  torpor  of  melancholy. — (Bush.) 

Verse  4.  He  was  a  '^ stranger" 
not  one  belonging  to  their  race;  a 
**  eqfourner,*'  a  dweller  in  the  land,  not 
a  mere  visitor  or  passing  traveller. 
The  former  explains  why  he  has  no 


burial  place ;  the  latter  why  he  asks 
to  purchase  one. 

The  soil  had  been  made  over  to 
Abraham  by  the  Covenant  of  God,  and 
yet  he  confesses  that  he  was  a  stranger 
and  pilgrim  in  the  land.  We  can  liave 
no  enduring  possession  in  this  world. 
David,  though  a  wealthy  man  and  a 
king,  made  the  same  confession.  (Psa. 
xxxix.  11.) 

It  is  the  acknowledgement  that  he 
here  makes  to  the  sons  of  Heth  that  is 
referred  to  in  Heb.  xi.  13 :  "  They 
confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth."  Abraham,  how- 
ever, did  not  sustain  this  character 
alone.  Israel,  when  put  in  possession 
of  the  land,  were  taught  to  view  them- 
selves in  the  same  light  :  "  Ye  are 
strangers  and  sojourners  with  me.'* 
TLev.  XXV.  23.)  But  Abraham's  con* 
fession,  though  true  at  all  times,  was 
peculiarly  true  and  striking  when  thus 
uttered  at  the  grave  of  Sarah.  Never 
does  the  impression  of  this  truth  come 
upon  us  with  such  force ;  never  do  we 
feel  the  ties  that  bind  us  to  the  earth 
so  loosened,  so  nearly  rent  asunder,  as 
when  we  stand  by  the  grave  of  those 
we  love.  However  at  other  and  happier 
times  we  may  forget  the  frail  tenure  by 
which  we  hold  this  earthly  tabernacle, 
we  are  strongly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  then.     We  then,  indeed, 
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"  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger,"  and 
wronder  that  we  have  ever  felt  domes- 
ticated here  on  earth,  wliere  there  is 
3K>  much  sin  and  suffering,  so  little 
stability  and  peace.  Would  that  we 
could  carry  tnis  abiding  conviction 
along  with  us  into  the  daily  business 
of  life  !  How  little  influence  would  its 
trials  and  disappointments  possess  over 
us  I  How  much  internal  peace  would 
it  bestow  to  feel  that  we  were  "strangers 
and  pilgrims"  on  earth,  and  that  soon, 
amid  the  comforts  of  our  Father's  house, 
we  should  smile  at  the  little  dis- 
quietudes of  the  way. — {Bush,) 

AU  men  are  pilgrims  on  earth,  for 
they  pass  on  throu<;h  life  driven  by  an 
irresistible  power.  But  believers  in 
God  are  also  strangers.  Their  true 
home  is  not  here.  They  are  not  of 
this  world. 

To-day  it  is  fair,  the  next  day  there 
may  be  the  thundering  storm  :  to-day 
I  may  want  for  nothing  :  to-morrow  I 
may  be  like  Jacob,  with  nothing  but  a 
stone  for  my  pillow  and  the  heavens 
for  my  curtains.  But  what  a  happy 
thought  it  is! — though  we  know  not 
where  the  road  winds,  we  know  where 
it  ends.  It  is  the  straightest  way  to  hea- 
ven to  go  round  about.  IsraeFs  forty 
years  wanderings  were,  after  all,  the 
nearest  path  to  Canaan.  We  may 
have  to  go  through  trial  and  affliction  : 
the  pilgrimage  may  be  a  tiresome  one, 
but  it  is  safe.  We  cannot  trace  the 
river  upon  which  we  are  sailing,  but 
we  know  it  ends  in  the  floods  of  bliss 
at  last.  We  cannot  track  the  roads ;  but 
we  know  that  they  all  meet  in  the  great 
metropolis  of  heaven,  in  the  centre  of 
(iod*s  universe.  God  help  us  to  pursue 
the  true  pilgrimage  of  a  pious  life. — 
^Spurgeon)» 

A  father  with  his  little  son  is  jour- 
neying overland  to  (California ;  and  when 
at  night  he  pitches  his  tent  in  some 
pleasant  valley,  the  child  is  charmed 
with  the  spot,  and  begs  his  father  to 
rear  a  house  and  remain  there  ;  and 
lie  begins  to  make  a  little  fence  about 
the  teut,  and  digs  up  the  wild  flowers, 
and  plants  them  within  the  enclosure. 
But  the  father  says,  *'  No,  my  son  ! 
Our  home  is  far  distant.  Let  these 
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things  go ;  for  to-morrow  we  must 
depart.'  Now  God  is  taking  us.  His 
children,  as  pilgrims  and  strangers 
homeward ;  but  we  desire  to  build 
here,  and  must  be  often  overthrown 
before  we  can  learn  to  seek  "  the  city 
that  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God." — (Beecher). 

**  Bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight " 
has  been  a  sad  necessity  for  all  living, 
since  mortality  has  made  war  on  life. 
See  the  triumphs  of  death  I  The  faces 
of  our  friends,  which  to  look  upon  was 
a  delight,  must  now  be  disfigured  in 
the  corruption  of  the  tomb.  God 
changes  their  countenance  and  sends 
them  away.  The  beauty  which  affec- 
tion doted  upon  has  disappeared  ;  and 
those  who  lately  were  the  desire  of  our 
eyes  have  now  become  a  loathing  unto 
all  flesh.  She  whom  Abraham  could 
not  bear  that  others  should  look  upon 
with  unholy  desire  must  now  be  deli- 
vered over  to  the  possession  of  Death. 
Let  the  beautiful,  the  gay,  and  the 
vain  think  of  this,  and  remember  the 
words,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
thou  shalt  return." 

Raised  upon  the  triumphs  of  death 
are  the  triumphs  of  the  resurrection. 
The  "  body  of  our  humiliation  "  shall 
be  charged  till  it  becomes  like  unto 
the  "  glorious  body  "  of  Him  who  has 
vanquished  death. 

What  disarrays  like  death  ?  It  de- 
uces the  fascination  of  the  beautiful. 
It  breaks  the  lamp  of  the  wise.  It 
witliers  the  strength  of  the  mighty. 
It  snatches  the  store  of  the  rich. 
Kings  are  stripped  of  trapping,  trophy, 
treasure ;  "  tlieir  glory  shall  not  de- 
scend after them^—fK  W. Hamihan.) 

Verses  5,  6.  The  reply  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Heth  is  deeply  respectful  to 
Abraham,  and  confers  on  him  an  un- 
usual favour — admission  for  his  dead 
into  the  family  sepulchres  of  the  inha- 
bitants :  but  it  does  not  meet  the 
5oint  at  which  the  request  had  aimed, 
^hey  viewed  Abraham  as  enjoying  in 
a  special  manner  the  Divine  favour, 
and  possibly,  as  Ealisch  su^rgests,  re- 
garded his  residing  among  them  as  a 
protection  and  safeguard  against  Divine 
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inflictions  :  compare  Abimelech's  con- 
fession. (Ch.  xxi  22.)  They  there- 
fore repudiate  his  description  of  himself 
as  a  stranger  and  a  sojonrner,  and 
manifest  a  wish  to  incorporate  him 
among  themselves.  He,  tlierefore,  while 
courteously  acknowledging  their  fa- 
vonrable  proposal,  now  makes  known 
to  them  his  full  mind  on  the  matter. 
His  description  of  himself  as  a  stranger 
and  a  sojourner  had  not  been  given  at 
random  :  it  had  its  deep  foundation  in 
truth,  and  was  not  to  be  complimented 
away,  but  to  be  adhered  to  and  acted 
on.— (i4(/brrf.) 

Verse  7.  The  politeness  of  Abraham 
may  be  seen  exemplified  among  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  of  the  people 
of  the  East ;  in  this  respect  nature 
seems  to  have  done  for  them  what  art 
has  done  for  others.  With  what  grace 
do  all  classes  bow  on  receiving  a  favour, 
or  in  paying  their  respects  to  a  su- 
perior I  Sometimes  thejr  bow  down  to 
the  ground ;  at  other  times  they  put 
their  hands  on  their  bosoms,  and  gently 
incline  the  head;  they  also  put  the 
right  hand  on  the  face  in  a  longitudinal 
position,  and  sometimes  give  a  long  and 
graceful  sweep  with  the  right  hand  from 
the  forehead  to  the  ground. — {lloberts,) 

Courtesy  smooths  the  business  of 
human  life,  and  even  goes  very  far 
towards  taking  away  the  grossness 
from  things  evil. 

Henry  IV.  of  Prance  was  standing 
one  day  with  some  of  his  courtiers  at 
the  entrance  of  a  village,  and  a  poor 
man  passing  by  bowed  down  to  the 
very  ground  ;  and  the  king,  with  great 
condescension,  returned  his  salutation 
just  in  the  same  manner;  at  which 
one  of  his  attendants  ventured  to 
express  his  surprise,  when  the  monarch 
justly  replied  to  him — "  Would  you 
have  your  king  exieeded  in  politeness 
by  one  of  the  lowest  of  his  subjects  ?" 

Courtesy  to  noble  minds  is  not  only 
to  be  regarded  as  a  gift,  but  a  means 
of  purchase  to  buy  men  out  of  their 
own  liberty.  Violence  and  compulsion 
are  not  half  so  dangerous ;  these  be- 
siege us  openly,  give  us  leave  to  look 
to  ourselves,  to  collect  our  forces,  and 


refortify  when  we  are  sensible  of  our 
own  weakness;  but  the  other  under- 
mines us  by  a  fawning  stratagem,  and, 
if  we  be  enemies,  they  make  us  lay 
down  our  weapons,  and  take  up  love. 
{J,  Beaumont.) 

Verses  8,  9.  This  exactitude  in 
business  was  of  more  re)  igiousi  u)  [wrtance 
than  at  first  sight  appears.  It  was  a 
means  of  preventing  future  misunder- 
standings. Quarrels  arise  often  from 
false  delicacy.  It  is  painful  to  speak 
of  terms,  to  introduce  into  questions 
especially  so  delicate  as  this  of  bartering 
and  bargaining  about  money.  One 
party  in  an  agreement  knows  he  means 
generously,  and  trusts  the  other.  But 
each  forms  a  different  estimate  of 
rights ;  one  exaggerates,  the  other 
depreciates  the  service  done.  It 
is  from  such  undefined  boundaries 
and  limitations,  from  non-distinctness 
between  the  mine  and  the  thine,  from 
the  use  of  such  phrases  as  "  what  you 
please,"  that  quarrels  and  dissensions 
most  frequently  occur.  Therefore 
Abraham  reads  a  lesson  to  men  of 
business,  and  to  those  whose  habits  are 
not  those  of  business.  Doubtless  there 
is  a  Ciiristian  way  of  bearing  the  con- 
sequences of  neglect — it  is,  not  to 
dispute  at  all ;  but  it  is  better,  if 
possible,  to  arrange  so  that  no  dispute 
should  arise ;  and  Abraham  says  as  it 
were  to  each  of  us.  Let  every  agreement 
be  distinctly  and  accurately  made,  for 
the  sake,  not  of  interest,  but  peace  and 
charity, — (liobertsonj 

Civility,  courte-^y,  and  generosity 
adorn  religion.  The  plainness  of 
Christianity  is  not  a  rude  and  insolent 
one  ;  it  stands  aloof  from  flattery,  but 
not  from  obliging  behaviour.  Some 
also  are  very  courteous  to  strangers, 
are  very  much  the  reverse  to  those 
about  them  ;  but  Abraham's  behaviour 
to  his  neighbours  is  no  less  respectful 
than  it  was  to  the  three  strangers  who 
called  at  his  tent. — (Fuller) 

Machpelah,  The  term  means  double 
— a  double  cave,  as  it  i&  The  name 
applied  to  the  whole  plot  or  field,  in- 
cluding the  cave,  and  sometimes  is 
limitea  to  the  cave  itself.  The  mosque 
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DOW  built  over  the  spot  is  at  the  base 
of  a  rocky  slope  looking  toward  the 
plain  of  Mamre,  and  thus  in  view  of 
Abraham's  encampment.  The  building 
was  originally  a  Cliristian  church,  as 
its  structure  shows,  and  was  at  a  later 
time  converted  into  a  mosque.  Within 
tlie  walls  are  the  sacrea  shrines  or 
monuments  of  the  patriarchal  family, 
in  honour  of  the  dead  who  are  buried 
beneath.  A  chapel  is  built  around 
each  of  these  tombs,  and  is  entered 
through  a  gateway  of  the  railing,  as  in 
modern  cathedrals.  There  are  six 
shrines  :  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
the  first  pair,  are  in  the  inner  portico, 
— the  former  in  a  recess  to  the  right, 
the  latter  to  the  left,  both  closed  by 
silver  gates.  "  The  chamber  is  cased 
in  marble.  The  so-called  tomb  is  a 
sivrcophagus  about  six  feet  in  height, 
built  up  of  plastered  stone  or  marble, 
and  bung  with  three  carpets  of  green 
and  gold.  Further  on,  and  within  the 
walls  of  the  mosque,  are  the  shrines  of 
Isaac  and  Rebekah,  with  less  style, 
while  those  of  Jacob  and  Leah  are  in 
a  separate  cloister  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  mosque.  All  these  are  what  the 
Biblical  narrative  would  lead  us  to 
expect,  and  there  is  the  evidence  that 
the  Mohammedans  have  carefully 
guarded  these  sacred  spots,  and  they 
stand  as  the  confirmation  of  our  Cliris- 
tian  faith.  The  mosque  is  called  the 
Great  Haram."  (See  Stanley's  "History 
of  the  Jewish  Church." — (Jacobus,) 

Verses  10-12.  Bargains  and  cove- 
nants used  anciently  to  be  entered  into 
and  solemnly  ratified  in  the  gates  of 
the  cities,  from  the  ease  of  procuring 
witnesses  among  the  crowds  that  re- 
sorted thither,  written  documents  being 
then  bub  little  in  vogue.  It  was  espe- 
cially of  importance  to  Abraham  that 
the  purchase  should  be  known  and 
ratified.  Had  he  accepted  the  sepul- 
chre as  a  present,  or  bought  it  in  a 
private  way,  his  title  to  it  might  at 
souje  subsequent  period  have  been 
disputed,  and  his  descendants  been 
deprived  of  that  which  he  was  anxious 
of  securing  to  them.  But  all  fears  of 
thia  kind  were  prevented  by  the  pub- 
4^2 


licity  of  the  transaction.  The  chief 
persons  of  the  city  were  not  only  wit- 
nesses of  it,  but  agents,  by  whoae 
mediation  Ephron  was  induced  to  con- 
clude the  bar<,rain.  Being  witnessed, 
moreover,  by  all  who  went  in  or  out  of 
the  gate  of  the  city,  there  was  little 
likelihood,  after  possession  was  once 
taken,  that  any  doubt  would  ever  arise 
respecting  the  transfer  of  the  property, 
or  the  title  of  Abraham's  posterity  to 
possess  it. — (Bush J 

Ephron  proposes  to  give  the  land. 
This,  however,  was  only  after  the 
Oriental  fashion  of  declining  a  price, 
the  rather  to  put  one  under  greater 
obligation  and  expecting  a  full  equiva- 
lent, either  in  money  or  in  service. 
We  have  often  found  among  the  people 
a  refusal  to  name  a  fixed  price,  espe- 
cially for  any  service  done,  expecting 
more  by  putting  it  upon  your  honour. 
Besides,  it  is  in  true  Oriental  style  to 
pretend  to  the  greatest  liberality,  which 
you  find  to  be  only  an  exaggerated 
manner  of  speech.  Ephron  expressed 
himself  as  willing  to  be  bound  by  this 
free  offer,  **  in  the  presence  of  these 
witnesses,'*  Abraham  being  known  as 
rich  and  powerful,  there  was  the 
greater  motive  with  Ephron  to  waive 
a  fixed  ^nce,— (Jacobus,) 

It  is  well  not  to  lie  under  any 
unnecessary  obligations  to  the  children 
of  this  world.  By  a  wise  caution  in  this 
regard,  the  righteous  man  preserves  the 
full  influence  of  his  character. 

Verses  13-16.  J/  thou  wilt  hear  me. 
The  language  is  abrupt,  being  ^ken 
in  the  heat  of  excitement.  /  give 
silver,  "  I  have  given,"  in  the  original, 
that  is,  I  have  determined  to  pay  the 
full  price.  If  the  Eastern  giver  was 
liberal,  the  receiver  was  penetrated 
with  an  equal  sense  of  the  obligation 
conferred,  and  a  like  determination  to 
make  an  equivalent  return. — (Murphy.) 

The  traffic  and  purchase  of  Abranam, 
throughout,  a  testimony  of  Israelitish 
prudence  and  foresiglit,  but  free  from 
all  Jewish  meanness  and  covetousness. 
--(Lange.) 

The  gradual  development  of  money, 
from  the  weigiiing  of  the  nobler  metaia 
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to  stamped  coins,  has  liad  an  important 
influence  upon  the  history  of  mankind. 
Observe,  also,  how  courteous  phrases 
contain  a  higher  excellence  than  tliey 
mean.  "  What  is  that  betwixt  me  and 
thee  ?  "  Tlie  children  of  Heth  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  being  taken  at 
their  word,  any  more  than  a  man  has 
now  when  he  calls  himself  your  humble 
servant,  or  bids  you  command  him. 
We  must  go  back  to  an  earlier  age 
when  phrases  were  coined  and  meant 
something— when  gifts  were  gifts  and 
nothing  was  hoped  for  in  return,  in 
order  to  catch  the  life  that  was  once 
in  our  conventional  phraseology.  So 
now  language  preserves,  as  marble 
preserves  shells  of  hoar  antiquity,  the 
petrified  phrases  of  a  charity  and 
humbleness  which  once  were  living. 
They  are  dead,  but  they  do  at  least 
this — they  keep  up  memorials  of  what 
should  be;  so  that  the  world,  in  its 
daily  language  of  politeness,  has  a 
record  of  its  duty.  Take  those  phrases, 
redeem  them  from  death,  live  the  life 
that  was  once  in  them.  Let  every 
man  be  as  humble,  as  faithful,  as 
obedient  as  his  language  professes, 
and  the  kingdom  of  (jlod  has  come ! — 
( /kbertson.) 

Verse  17.  Abraham  had  confidence 
that  God  would  make  sure  the  land  to 
his  posterity  after  him,  yet  he  uses  his 
own  prudence  and  foresight.  The 
promises  of  God  do  not  preclude  the  use 
of  human  means. 

The  first  real  estate  property  of  the 
patriarchs  was  a  grave.  This  is  the 
only  good  which  they  buy  from  the 
world — the  only  enduring  thing  they 
find  here  below.  In  that  sepulchre 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Re- 
bo  kah,  were  laid  •  there  Jacob  laid 
Leah,  and  there  Jacob  himself  would 
rest  after  his  death,  even  in  death 
itself  a  confessor  of  his  faith  in  the 
promise.  This  place  of  the  dead  be- 
comes the  punctuin  saliens  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  promised  land.  It  was 
designedly  thus  minutely  described,  as 
the  glorious  acquisition  of  the  ancestors 
of  Israel.  It  was  indeed  the  bond 
which  ever  bound  the  descendants  of 


Abraham  in  Egypt  to  the  land  of 
])romise,  drew  with  a  magnetic  force 
their  desires  thither,  and,  collected  in 
Canaan,  they  should  know  where  the 
ashes  of  their  fathers  rested,  and  that 
they  are  called  to  inherit  the  promise 
for  which  their  fathers  were  here  laid 
in  the  grave. — {DelitzscL) 

The  cave  of  Machpelah  became  for 
the  Israelites  the  sacred  grave  of  the 
old  covenant,  which  they  won  again 
with  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  just  as 
the  Christians  in  the  Crusades  re- 
conquered the  sacred  grave  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  with  it  Palestine.  And 
the  Christians  also,  like  the  Jews,  have 
lost  again  their  sacred  grave  and  their 
holy  land,  because  they  have  not  in- 
wardly adhered  sufiiciently  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers,  who  beyond  the  sacred 
grave  looked  for  the  eternal  city  of 
God,  because  they  have  sought  too 
much  "the  living  among  the  dead." 
Even  now  the  last  desire  of  the  ortho- 
dox Jews  is  for  a  grave  at  Jerusalem, 
in  Canaan. — (Lange.) 

Verses  17, 18.  Throughout  the  above 
transaction  there  was  much  more  in  the 
mind  of  Abraham  than  was  known  to 
the  people  with  whom  he  was  dealing. 
The  immediate  and  ostensible  reason 
for  making  the  purchase  was  to  procure 
a  place  of  interment  for  his  wife ;  but 
he  had  others  no  less  important.  One 
of  these  was  to  express  nis  confidence 
in  the  Divine  promise.  God  had  pro- 
mised to  him  and  to  his  seed  the  land 
wherein  he  sojourned ;  but  Abraham 
had  continued  there  till  this  time  with- 
out gaining  in  it  so  much  as  one  foot 
of  land.  Tet  it  was  not  possible  that 
the  promise  could  fail.  He  was  as 
much  assured  that  it  should  be  fulfilled 
as  if  he  had  seen  its  actual  accomplish- 
ment. Under  this  conviction,  he  pur- 
chiised  the  field  as  a  pledge  and  earnest 
of  his  future  inheritance.  A  similar  com- 
pact, made  with  prqcisely  the  same  view, 
occurs  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
(Ch.  xxxiii.  6-16.  42-44).  Having  their 
burying-place  in  Canaan,  there  their 
bones  were  to  be  laid  with  the  bones  of 
their  father  Abraham,  and  this  was  the 
most  likely  means  of  keeping  alive  in 
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every  siicceofliiig  generntion  the  liope  corners  of  the  walled  inclnsiire.    The 

of  nltiniatelypossessin*,' the  whole  land,  walls,  as  seen  from  the  filthy  narrow 

{Bush.)  streets,  are  high,  solid  and  ancient  in 

Verses  19,20.     The  confirmation  of  appearance,  having  the  old  bevelled 

his  title  is  here  re|)eated.     It  was  a  bordering.     As  seen  from  the  hill,  the 

most  important  Rtej>,  and  a  great  fact  building  proper  occupies  only  a  thinl 

in  the  history.     Abraham,  as  father  of  or  fourth  part  of  the  enclosure,  and 

the  faithful— he  to  whom   the   Holy  .^^tands  at  one  corner.     On  one  side  of 

Land  had  been  ])romise<l  in  covenant —  the  outer  walls  are  eight  pilasters  and 

had  declared  his  f«ith  in  the  promise,  two  buttresses.    The  masonry  bears  all 

and  buried  his  dead  on  the  soil,  to  the  marks  of  the  most  ancient  Jewish 

commend  his  faith  to  his  descendants  architecture,  and  Robinson  is  confident 

Were  made  sure.     Here  rendered  in  that  it  was  erected  before  the  downfall 

the  Greek  was  confirmed,    "  It  stood "  of   the    nation.       Josephus'    iMW)unt 

is  also  expressive,  as  we  say  it  stood  in  agreas  with  this  view.     For  a  diagram 

/its  name,  or  the  transaction  stood.   The  of  this  noble  monument  of  sacred  an- 

mosque,  Al  Haram,  as  he  saw  it,  has  tiquity,  see  Stanley's  Lectures  on  tie 

one  minaret  on  each  of  two  oblique  Jewish  Church. — (Jacobus.) 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Cbitical  Notks.— 1.  And  Abraham  wma  old.]  He  was  now  In  his  hmi<!red  and  fortietii  year. 
(See  oh.  xxv.  20.)  2.  Eldest  servant  of  his  hoase.3  Heb.  "  His  servant,  the  elder  of  his  honse.** 
This  term  denotes  office,  not  length  of  servitude.  This  confidential  head  servant  or  steward 
may  have  been  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  who  was  Abraham's  steward  sixty  years  before  this. 
(Ch.  XV.  2.)  Puif  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my  thiyh,  **  In  these  words  is  euphemistically 
degcribed  a  practice  of  making  an  oath  binding  by  touching  that  part  of  the  body  which 
syiiilH)lises  power  and  continuance.  For  the  Jew  a  farther  sanctity  was  imparted  to  this 
coiiHnn.ition  of  an  oath  by  that  member  being  the  recipient  of  Grod's  covenant  of  circumcision. 
The  imictice  h  found  besides  in  ch.  xlvii.  29,  only."  (Alford.)  "The  thigh  is  the  symbol  of 
)v>Rterity  ;  in  Israel  the  symbol  of  the  promised  posterity,  with  the  included  idea  of  the  promise, 
(den.  xlvi.  26  ;  Ex.  i.  5  )  Elieazer  and  Joseph  thus  must  swear  by  the  posterity  ;  the  promise 
and  the  hope  of  Abraham  and  Israel."  (Lange.)  3.  By  the  Lord. J  fiy  Jehovah,  The 
rctlemptive  name  of  God,  as  most  appropriate,  in  dealing  with  those  who  are  in  fellowship  with 
Him.  **  It  is  not  an  ordinary  marriage  which  is  here  about  to  be  made,  which  would  fiJl  under 
tlie  providence  of  Elohim,  but  a  marriafte  which  concerns  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  therefore 
Jehwvah  appears  in  the  whole  narrative."  ( Keil.)  4.  Unto  my  conntry,  and  to  my  kindred.] 
His  country  was  Mesopotamia,  where  Abraham  had  dwelt  for  a  time  after  leaving  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.  His  kindred  were  Shemites,  who,  though  they  preserved  the  knowledge  of  God,  yet 
— aa  we  learn  from  the  instance  of  Laban,  (ch.  xrxi  ), — retained  some  vestiges  of  idolatry. 
7.  The  Lord  God  of  heaven.]  Heh,  Jehovah,  the  Ood  of  the  heavcn$.  9.  Abraham  his  master.] 
Jleb.  His  lord,  Bware  to  him.]  Jleb.  Was  stpom  to  him.  The  passive  voice  is  used  in  Heb.  to 
convey  the  idea  that  one  is  adjured  by  another.  10.  Mesopotamia.]  The  Heb.  term  is  Aram  (or 
Syria)  of  the  two  rivers — the  name  for  the  district  lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
^'he  Or,  name,  Mesopotamia,  has  the  same  meaning,  midst  of  the  rirers.  City  of  Nahor.] 
Haran,  (Charran),  see  ch.  xi.  81.  11.  At  the  time  of  the  f  vening,  even  the  time  that  women  go 
out  to  draw  water.]  T  he  women  in  the  East  still  draw  water  from  the  wells  at  evening,  and 
use  the  occasion  for  holding  conversations  and  exchanging  news,  as  the  men  were  accustomed  to 
do  at  the  gate.  This  duty  devolves  upon  the  females  without  distinction  of  rank.  12.  Send  me 
good  speed  this  day.]  Heb.  '*  Bring  it  to  pass,  or  cause  it  to  hap]:en,''  i,e.,  the  object  of  the 
journey.  The  same  word  is  used  in  ch,  xxvii.  20 :  **  Because  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  it  to  me,** 
i.e.,  made  it  to  happen.  18.  The  well  of  water.]  Or  fountain  of  water.  The  two  words  are 
often  used  interchangeably.  The  Heb.  word  for  well  or  fountain  is  ayin,  the  primary  significa- 
tion of  which  is  "  eye."  The  eye  is  the  source  from  which  the  tears  flow,  and  therefore  the  same 
term  is  applied  to  an  opening  in  the  earth  from  which  waters  gush  forth.  16.  Unon  her 
shoulder.]  This  was  the  most  graceful  mode  of  carrying  a  pitcher  when  it  was  empty. 
19.  Until  they  haye  done  drinking.]  Kalisch  remarks,  ''  If  it  is  remembered  that  eamei8» 
though  endowed  in  an  almost  marvellous  degree  with  the  power  of  enduring  thirst,  drink  when 
an  opportunity  offers  an  enormous  quantity  of  water,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  trouble  to 
which  the  maiden  cheerfidly  submitted  required  more  than  ordinary  patienoe,"  81.  Held  his 
pMO0,  to  wit,  whether  tho  Lord  had  made  hif  Journey  protperons  or  not)]  Heb.  '*  Keeping 
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■flenoe  to  know  whether  Jehovah  had  prospered  his  way  or  not"  89.  Golden  ear-ring.] 
Properly  a  nose  ring.  It  was  a  single  one,  not  a  pair.  Such  are  worn  by  Eastern  women,  the 
left  nostril  being  pieroed  for  the  purpose.  (Ver.  47.)  '*The  presents  were  not  as  yet  bridal 
preeeiiti :  those  first  oome  in  ver.  53,  and  could  not  be  ^iveii  till  the  consent  of  Laban  and 
Bethuel  had  been  ascertained."  (Aljoi'd,)  32.  And  he  nngirded  his  camels,  and  gaye  straw 
and  provender  for  the  oameli  ]  **  It  is  plain  that  Laban  is  t«>  be  uudt- raUtod  as  having  unsaddled 
and  unloaded  the  camels,  besides  fumiHhing  the  provender,  water,  etc.  Kverythiu;;  was  supplied 
for  their  comfort  in  true  Oriental  hospitality."  (Jaeobiu.)  49.  That  I  may  torn  to  the  right 
hand,  or  to  the  left!  That  is,  should  they  decline  IiIa  application,  he  would  seek  a  wife  for 
Isaac  among  other  families  of  that  people.  60  The  thing  proceedeth  firom  the  Lord :  we  cannot 
eneak  nnto  the  bad  or  go^d.)  Beb,  "  The  word  cometh  fortli  from  Jehovah  ;  we  are  not  able  to 
■peak  nnto  tnee  bad  or  good."  That  is,  we  cannot  say  anything  at  all  against  the  measure. 
(Gen.  xxxi  24.)  59.  Ser  nnrtel  The  name  of  this  nurse  was  Deborah.  (Gen.  xxxv.  8.) 
68,  To  meditate.]  Onkeloe  has  to  pra^,  and  the  LXX.  to  txerast  himself,  i.e ,  religiously,  to 
employ  his  mind  and  heart  in  devout  contemplation.  The  Heb.  word  occurs  only  in  this  plaoe, 
and  is  variously  interpreted.  The  rendering  in  the  A.V.  is  generally  adopted.  64.  She  lighted 
off  the  cameLl  "  It  is  an  Eastern  custom,  prevalent  in  many  parta  to  this  day,  that  women, 
when  riding  on  the  road  and  meeting  strange  men,  descend  from  their  animals  as  a  mark  of 
reR]>ect  offered  to  the  stronger  sex."  (Kuluch.)  67.  And  Isaac  was  comforted  after  hii 
mother's  death.  Tho  interval  between  her  death  and  his  marriage  was  about  three  yean. 

MAIN  HOMILBTIOS  OF  THE  PARAORAPK^Venu  1— •• 

Abraham's  P&oyision  fo&  thb  Mareuqb  of  His  Soh. 

The  death  of  Sarah  had  left  a  sad  breach  in  Abraham's  family.  He  had  now 
been  mourning  for  her  three  years.  But  in  the  sorrows  of  bereavement  he  must 
still  think  of  the  duty  which  lies  before  him,  and  how  he  may  fiilhl  the  purpose 
of  God  so  clearly  made  known  to  him.  He  knew  that  lisaac  was  the  sou  of 
promise,  in  whom  his  house  was  to  be  enlarged  and  to  take  its  destined  place 
among  the  family  of  nations.  He  naturally,  therefore,  seeks  a  wife  for  his  son, 
exercising  due  care  and  circumspection  in  so  important  a  matter,  in  the  provision 
which  he  now  makes  for  his  son's  marriage,  we  note  two  elements. 

I.  Human  Prudence.  Abraham  is  apparently  left  to  act  for  himself  in  this 
matter,  to  use  the  wisdom  which  the  experience  of  ordinary  life  had  taught  him. 
He  appears  to  have  no  distinct  revelation  from  God  on  the  subject.  He  does  not 
act  as  a  fanatic  who  vaguely  trusts  in  some  divine  power  and  neglects  the  use  of 
suitable  means:  Not  such  were  the  saints  whose  lives  are  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
They  were  all  men  of  faith  and  devotion,  but  they  were  rational  and  human  in 
all  features  of  their  character.  Abraham  sets  about  this  work  as  a  prudent  man 
would  do.  1.  He  accepts  the  fact  that  his  time  far  making  such  a  provision  is 
short  (Verse  1).  He  was  now  an  old  man  and  ni>,'h  unto  the  close  of  his  mortal 
day.  His  time  for  all  human  e£fort  and  labour  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  A 
solemn  duty  was  imposed  upon  him,  and  he  must  discharge  it  in  the  narrow  space 
which  now  lay  between  him  and  the  grave.  It  is  wise  thus  to  look  the  sad  tacts 
of  life  in  the  face,  for  in  human  affairs  death  closes  all  opportunity.  2.  Jde  is 
careful  about  the  family  from  whence  his  eon's  wife  is  to  spring  (Verse  3).  He 
had  seen  enough  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Canaanites  among  whom  he  dwelt  to 
convince  him  that  no  great  nation  could  arise  from  any  alliance  with  them. 
Their  wickedness  grew  increasingly  from  generation  to  generation  until  they  had 
now  reached  a  rank  maturity  of  corruption.  The  law  of  inherited  tendencies 
is  a  sad  fact  of  human  nature,  and  tends  in  an  enormous  degree  to  spread  and 
intensify  the  power  of  evil  in  the  world  of  mankind.    Abraham  must  look  for  a 

Soodly  seed,  for  a  purer  channel  through  which  the  life  of  his  sacred  nation  is  to 
ow.  3.  He  relies  upon  human  faithfulness.  The  *'  eldest  servant  of  his  house 
that  ruled  over  all  he  had  "  (Verse  2)  was,  probably,  Eiiezer  of  Damascus  who 
for  fifty-fopr  years  had  been  Abraham's  faithful  steward.  He  had  been  the 
confidential  head  servant  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  most  sacred  and  important 
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affairs  of  the  family.  Tliere  are  occasions  in  life  in  which  man  must  repose  great 
trust  in  his  fellow  man.  The  time  comes  wlien  we  liave  to  arrange  for  a  future 
which  will  unfold  itself  when  we  are  hidden  in  the  grave  and  can  no  longer  take 
our  part  in  the  thins^  of  this  life.  Our  ])ower  to  do  good  and  to  act  well  our 
part  in  the  world  womld  be  greatly  crippled  if  we  could  not  rely  \i\\on  human 
faithfulneas.  In  all  these  things  Abraham  acted  upon  the  highest  principles  of 
human  prudence. 

II.  Eeligiou8  Faith.  But  with  Abraham  it  was  more  than  mere  human 
prudence.  It  was  the  strength  of  his  character  that  he  believed  in  God.  He  is 
acting  in  a  history  which  throughout  all  its  course  is  overshadowed  by  a  greater 
and  a  higher  world  than  this.  1.  He  giatefully  recognises  the  hand  of  God  in 
all  his  past  life  (Verse  1.)  He  does  not  ascribe  his  sncce&s  to  his  own  skill  and 
prudence^  but  to  the  favour  of  Ood.  God  had  blessed  him  in  all  tilings.  He 
nad  first  trusted  the  bare  word  of  God,  and  then  faith  was  a  supreme  effort.  But 
now  through  many  years  of  blessings  from  above  his  faith  had  received  due 
encouragement  and  snpjmrt.  Memory  would  now  serve  to  stimulate  faith  and 
hope.  God  had  bleased  him  in  the  past,  and  therefore  he  wonld  trust  Him  for 
the  future.  2.  He  recognises  the  supreme  control  of  God  over  all  things.  He 
says,  "  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  took  me  from  my  father's  house,  and  from  the 
land  of  my  kindred."  He  knew  with  a  distinct  and  certain  knowledge  that  it 
was  God  who  shaped  his  life  and  guided  him  throngh  the  wanderings  of  many 
years.  Ever  since  he  was  first  called  he  had  felt  the  leading  of  a  Divine  hand. 
Living  faith  looks  not  to  forces  inherent  in  matter,  but  trusts  in  the  living  God 
who  controls  all  times,  agents,  and  events.  B.  He  acts  upon  the  known  will  of 
God.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  God  had  spoken,  promised  His  blessing,  and 
tho  land  for  an  eternal  possession.  He  had  faith  in  God's  holy  covenant.  In 
seeking  a  suitable  wife  for  Isaac,  he  is  but  working  from  one  great  truth  revealed 
to  him.  He  knew  that  God  who  had  promised  to  make  him  a  great  nation  would 
accomplish  his  promise  and  prosper  every  work  of  his  hands,  and  guide  it  to  the 
best  resulta  He  used  all  proper  human  means,  but  he  acted  in  faith  that,  iu 
this  matter,  the  choice  would  still  be  God's.  4.  While  he  trusts  in  human  faith- 
fulness, he  recognises  the  importance  of  binding  men  by  a  sense  of  religious  fear 
and  duty.  He  binds  his  servant  by  an  oath  (Verses  3,  9.)  Human  morality 
must  rest  upon  a  religious  basis,  which  alone  can  render  it  constant  and  safe. 
Independent  morality  is  too  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  temper  of  the  age  or 
passing  expediency,  so  that  we  cannot  trust  it  at  all  times  as  an  unchanging 
standard.  To  morality,  therefore,  we  must  add  Godliness  if  we  would  give  any 
real  and  lasting  strength  to  humai^  obligations. 

BUQ0E8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  1.    Old  age,  with  its  growing  a  crown,  so  that  it  be  found  in  the 

infirmities  and  sure  decay,  is  sad  to  way  of  righteousness.     God  is  called 

look  upon  ;  but  the  blessing  of  God  **  'I'he  Ancient  of  days ; "  and,  because 

imparts  a  beauty  to  it,  for  He  will  "  holy,"    therefore  "  reverend   is  His 

never  leave  nor  foi-sake  those  whom  name,"    as    saith   the   Psalmist   (Ps. 

He  has  blessed.     Their  hoary  head  is  cxi.  9). — (Trapp.) 

a  crown  of   gh)ry,   for  the  light  of  Abrahaui's  life,  since  he  received  the 

heaven  has  touched  it.  Divine  call,  was  not  exempt  from  many 

Abraham  had  a  good  grey  head,  as  troubles  and  sorrows;  yet  the  blessing  of 

it  is  elsewhere  said  of    him;   hence  God  felleveu  upon  these ''in  all  things." 

so  honoured,  not  only  at  home,  but  of  The  Gospel  promises  that  ble&sing 

the  lliLtites  (ch.  xxiii.).     God  bids  us  whicii  Abraliam  enjoyed.     To  faithfiu 

to  " honour  the  face  of  the  old  man"  believers  in  every  age,  "all  things" 

(Lev.  xix.  32) ;  for  the  hoary  head  is  sliil  wurk  together  for  good. 
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Verse  2.  The  person  whom  Ahrjiliam 
entrusted  witl»  this  delicate  t;isk  has  a 
tlireefold  desi<;nation.  First,  he  is 
Aw  servant  or  minister.  Secondly,  he 
is  the  old  man,  ancient,  or  elder  of  liis 
house.  Here  the  term  elder  approaches 
its  oiBcial  signiHcation.  In  early  times 
age  was  taken  into  account,  ahing  with 
good  conduct  and  aptitude,  as  tlie 
qualification  for  services  of  trust. 
Thirdly,  he  ruled  over  all  that  he  had. 
He  was  therefore  a  master  as  well  as  a 
minister. — (Murphy.) 

To  put  the  hand  under  one's  thigh 
was  probably  a  form  of  making  oath,  or 
giving  most  solemn  plod«;e  to  another. 
We  do  not  read  of  it  elsewhere,  except 
only  where  Jacob  requires  the  same  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xlvii.  29).  The  thigh  is 
the  part  on  which  the  sword  rests,  and 
thus  it  expresses  dominion.  ''Gird 
thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh."  It  is  also 
the  seat  of  generation,  and  so  it  might 
refer  to  the  covenant  of  circumcision. 
The  servant  sacredly  swore  subjection 
and  obedience  to  his  master,  by  this 
formal  act,  with  reference  to  the  Divine 
covenant. — (Jacobus,) 

Verse  3.  Abraham's  appeal  to  Je- 
hovah. 1.  His  name.  Jehovah  is  the 
personal  name  of  God,  and  therefore 
a  proper  one  to  be  employed  by  those 
who  were  in  fellowship  with  Him.  It 
is  His  redemptive  name,  most  fitly 
employed  with  designed  reference  to 
the  Covenant  of  Grace  made  with 
Abraham.  2.  His  dominion.  He  is 
the  author  of  all  being,  and  therefore 
rules  and  possesses  heaven  and  earth. 
He  is,  therefore,  the  sole  arbiter  of  the 
oathtaker's  destiny,  not  only  in  this 
life  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
3.  His  concern  for  the  purity  of  His 
servants.  Abraham  well  knew  that 
God  loved  righteousness  in  those  who 
professed  to  serve  Him :  therefore  he 
took  the  needful  steps  to  secure  the 
purity  of  his  family. 

In  these  prudential  arrangements  for 
the  prosperity  and  honour  of  his  family, 
we  see  Abraham's  true  character  as  a 
spiritual  man  just  as  much  as  we  see 
it  in  his  most  heroic  acta  of  faith.  1. 
His  determined  aversion  to   idolatry. 


He  will"  make  his  servant  swear  by 
Jehovah  alone.  His  neighbours  were 
idolators.  He  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  them  and  would  go  far  to  please 
them  but  in  this  solemn  matter  ho 
must  declare  for  the  true  God.  The 
great  purpose  of  that  early  revelation 
of  which  he  formed  so  important  a  part, 
was  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
unity.  The  voice  to  the  chosen  |)eople, 
rising  above  all  others,  ever  spake  thus, 
**  Hear  0  Israel,  the  liOrd  our  God  is 
one  Lord."  The  land  was  given  to 
Abraham  in  order  that  idolati^  might 
be  overthrown.  2.  His  godliness.  In 
seeking  a  wife  for  his  son  he  is  not 
guided  by  motives  of  worldly  policy. 
He  makes  no  mention  of  riches,  honours, 
or  personal  attractions.  He  is  only 
concerned  that  his  son  shall  form  an 
alliance  worthy  of  his  high  calling  of 
God.  He  had  learned  to  look  at  every 
circumstance  of  human  life  in  its  God- 
ward  relations.  3.  His  distrust  of 
human  nature  without  the  safeguards 
of  religion.  He  well  knew  that  it  was 
more  likely  that  his  son — though  he 
had  received  such  a  pious  training — 
should  be  corrupted  by  an  idolatrous 
wife,  than  that  such  a  wife  should  be 
won  over  to  the  true  faith  by  her  be- 
lieving husband.  And  even  should 
Isaac  maintain  his  integrity,  there 
would  still  be  some  hazard  for  his 
family.  Deriving  its  origin  partly  from 
heathen  nations,  and  with  idolatrous 
practices  evei7where  prevailing,  such  a 
family  must  degenerate.  Abraham 
knew  the  frailty  of  huma'i  nature  too 
well  not  to  surround  the  pure  faith  of 
his  seed  with  the  strongest  possible 
safeguards. 

How  admirable  a  pattern  is  this  for 
parents  in  reference  to  the  forming  of 
matrimonial  connections  for  their  child- 
ren. Unhappily,  great  numbers  even 
among  the  professors  of  godliness  bring 
nothing  but  worldly  considerations  to 
this  all-important  subject.  The  out- 
ward advantages  of  fortune,  rank,  or 
personal  attractitms  are  the  only  things 
regarde<l.  But  what  comparison  can 
these  bear  to  the  internal  qualities  of 
sound  principle,  good  seise,  amiable 
temper,and  meek  devoted  piety?  What 
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permanent  happiness  can  we  promise 
ourselves  in  connection  with  one 
who  cannot  understand  our  views,  or 
enter  into  our  feelings ;  to  whom  we 
cannot  speak  of  religion  so  as  to  be 
sympathised  with,  advised,  or  com- 
forted; with  whom  we  cannot  take 
sweet  cdunsel  on  the  things  of  all  others 
most  interesting  and  absorbing  to  our 
souls?  No  wonder  that  in  such  nnions 
comfort  and  serenity  of  spirit  are 
banished  from  our  abodes.  No  wonder 
that  there  arise  estrangements  of  affec- 
tion, diversity  of  pursnits,  contrariety 
of  will,  domestic  jangling,  mutual  ac- 
cusations and  retorts,  and  all  that 
embitters  or  poisons  the  springs  of  love 
and  peace.  Whether,  therefore,  wo 
are  choosing  for  ourselves  in  this 
matter,  or  sanctioning  the  device  of 
others,  let  the  example  of  this  holy 
man  have  its  due  weight  in  governing 
our  conduct.  Let  us  learn  from  him 
to  subordinate  everything  to  the  one 
great  concern — the  interests  of  the 
soul.  Let  every  plan  and  purpose  en- 
tertained, every  connection  formed, 
express  our  firm  and  unvarying  con- 
viction of  the  reality,  the  importance, 
the  preciousness  of  those  interests 
which  infinitely  transcend  all  others. — 
(Busk) 

Abraham  does  not  forget  his  relation 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  marriage 
is  not  a  private  and  individual  matter, 
but  one  affecting  countless  millions  who 
are  to  be  blessed  in  his  seed.  Isaac 
has  to  sustain  a  peculiar  and  a  sacred 
character.  He  has  to  inherit  and 
transmit,  not  simply  a  family  name, 
importance,  or  worldly  possessions 
merely,  but  the  hope  and  promise  of 
salvation.  His  marriage  is  significant 
as  pointing  to  the  purity  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  also  to  the 
importance  of  woman  in  that  kingdom. 

Verse  4.  The  conditions  might  seem 
to  be  irreconcilable.  On  the  one  hand, 
Isaac  must  contract  no  alliance  with 
the  daughters  of  the  land ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  must  not  leave  the 
land  to  seek  a  bride  elsewiiere.  The 
former  is  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  holy  seed,  pure  and  uncontami- 
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nated  from  all  intermixture  with 
strange  and  idolatrous  nations.  The 
latter  is  indispensable  to  his  succeeding 
his  faithful  father,  not  only  in  his 
ultimate  inheritance  of  the  promised 
country,  but  also  in  his  preliminary 
pilgrimage  meanwhile,  as  a  stranger 
and  sojourner  in  the  land.  For  Isaac 
is  to  share  his  father's  trial  as  well  as 
his  reward.  He  is  to  walk  by  faith  in 
an  inheritance  to  come — living  and 
dying  in  the  land  destined  to  be  his ; 
but  without  a  portion  of  it  that  he 
can  call  his  own,  except  his  grave. 
Hence  he  must  continue  amon^  the 
people,  from  whom  he  is  not  at  liberty 
to  select  a  wife;  nor  may  he  go  in 
search  of  one  to  the  ancient  seat  of 
his  race. — (Candlish.) 

The  kindred  of  Abraham  were 
Shemitas,  Hebrews,  and  still  retained 
some  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and 
some  reverence  for  Him  and  His  wilL 
— (Murphy.) 

It  would  have  been  natural  prudence 
in  Abraham  to  have  sought  a  wife  for 
his  sou  among  the  Canaauites.  This 
would  have  tended  to  secure  protection 
and  good  will  for  Isaac,  and  would  have 
greatly  contributed  towards  the  i)OS- 
sessiou  of  the  land  by  his  family. 
The  fact  that  Abraham  acted  contrary 
to  what  worldly  prudence  would  suggest 
shows  that  he  was  under  the  guidance 
of  God. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  see  marriage 
as  a  natural  institution  ;  in  the  New 
it  is  brought  before  us  in  a  religious 
light,  for  we  are  shown  its  spiritual 
significance,  it  is  there  likened  to  Ohrist 
and  the  Church.  Now,  what  is  remark- 
able here  is,  that  the  union  of  Clirist 
and  the  Church  is  not  illustrated  by 
marriage,  but  marriage  by  this  spiritual 
unio:i,  that  is,  the  natural  is  based  upon 
the  spiritual.  And  this  is  what  is 
wanted  ;  it  gives  marriage  a  religious 
signification,  and  it  thus  becomes  a 
kind  of  senii-sacrament  Now  there 
are  two  points  in  which  this  illustration 
holds  good  :  first,  in  the  nature  of  the 
union,  for  in  marriage,  as  in  the  union 
between  Christ  and  His  Church,  like  is 
joined  to  unlike.  The  other  point  of 
resemblance   is   in  the   principle   of 
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sacrifice,  for  as  no  love  between  man 
and  wife  can  be  true  wliich  does  not 
issue  in  a  sacrifice  of  each  for  the  other, 
so  Christ  cave  Himself  for  His  Church 
and  the  Church  sacrifices  itself  to  His 
service.  The  only  true  love  is  self 
devotion.  Thus  we  see  how  all,  even  the 
every  day  aflfairs  of  married  life,  must 
fail  witliout  this  principle  of  the  cross  of 
Chrkt-^Jiobertson.) 

Verse  5,  6.  The  servant,  when  the 
commission  is  first  proposed  to  him, 
sees  the  difficulty.  He  is  not  to  marry 
his  master's  son  to  any  daughter  of  the 
Canaauites  ;  neither  will  he  be  allowed 
to  take  Isaac  back  to  the  land  from 
whence  Abraham  came.  And  yet  he 
may  be  unable  to  persuade  any  woman 
of  the  country  and  kindred  to  which 
Abraham  limits  him — any  daughter  of 
Terah's  family — to  leave  her  home — 
to  commit  herself  to  the  care  of  a 
stranger,  and  to  share  the  fate  of  an 
unknown  husband.  In  these  circum- 
stances, he  will  not  bind  himself  by  an 
absolute  and  unconditional  oath.  Nor 
is  it  until  he  is  not  only  encouraged  by 
Abraham's  strong  expression  of  his 
faith  in  the  guidance  of  Jehovah — but 
relieved  also  by  the  arrangement,  that, 
in  the  contingency  he  apprehended,  he 
is  to  be  firee  from  his  vow — that  he 
consents  to  undertake,  under  so  solemn 
a  sanction,  so  responsible  a  mission. 
His  scruple  isreasonable  and  honourable. 
It  is  ot  such  a  nature  as  may  well 
increase  his  master's  confidence  in  him.* 
It  marks  his  conscientious  sense  of 
obligation,  and  his  sacred  reverence  for 
an  oath. — (CandlisA.) 

He  swears  cautiously,  he  doth  not 
rashly  rush  upon  his  oath  ;  he  swears 
not  in  jest,  but  in  judgment.  So  must 
we  (Jer.  iv.  2),  duly  considering  the 
conditions  and  circumstances ;  as  the 
nature  of  an  oath,  the  matter  where- 
about, the  person  by  whom,  and  before 
whom,  the  time,  the  place,  our  calling 
and  warrant  thereunto.  *'  Be  not  rash ' 
(Eccl.  v.  2.)  Swear  not  in  heat  and 
choler,  as  David  did  when  he  was  going 
against  Nabal ;  but  soon  after  blessed 
Abigail  for  better  counsel. — (Trapp,) 

lo  our  dealings  with  even  the  best 


of   men  we    must   sacredly  preserve 
the    sense    of    our    own    individual 

responsibility. 

Verse  7.  Abraham's  expectation  of 
success.  1.  Pounded  upon  what  God 
is.  The  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
therefore  controlling  all  things  and 
events,  and  thus  accomplishing  His 
will.  The  thing  hoped  for  was  not 
impossible  with  God,  and  it  was  well  in 
accordance  with  His  known  will.  2, 
Founded  upon  what  God  had  been  to 
him.  God  had  called  him  from  his 
father's  house,  and  from  the  land  of  his 
kindred.  He  had  been  blessed  in  all 
things.  He  had  been  guided  in  every 
step  of  his  way,  hitherto ;  surely  he 
might  trust  for  the  next  step.  Every 
past  favour  is  a  pledge  of  a  future  one. 
"Thou  hast"— "Thou  wilt,"  is  a 
Scripture  demonstration.  3.  Founded 
upon  the  Word  of  God  to  him.  It  may 
be  that  Abraham  had  no  distinct  word 
of  revelation  to  direct  him  in  the  choice 
of  a  wife  for  Isaac.  But  God  had 
promised  him  the  land,  and  assured  the 
greatness  and  perpetuity  of  his  family. 
He,  therefore,  reasons  ^om  the  truths 
alrocuiy  made  known,  justly  infering 
that  his  pious  wish  would  be  realised, 
and  that  the  angel  of  God  would  guide 
his  servant  on  this  solemn  embassy. 
One  thing  was  clear — that  which  he 
desired  was  right  in  itself.  With  the 
full  confidence  of  faith  he  leaves  the 
question  of  means  to  the  disposal  of 
tnat  Providence  which  had  guided  his 
life  hitherto — to  that  Infinite  Wisdom 
which  had  spoken  to  him  words  of 
large  promise.  Thus  the  Word  of  God 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a 
definite  portion  of  truth,  but  as  a  seed 
ever  growing  into  more  abundant  life. 

We  should  so  enter  upon  every  work 
as  to  be  able  to  promise  to  ourselves  the 
presence  and  blessing  ot  Qod, 

The  term  "  angel  "  in  Scriptural 
usage  is  employed  not  only  to  denote 
those  personal  agents  whom  the  Most 
High  may  see  tit  to  make  the  executora 
of  His  will,  but  also  in  an  impersonal 
sense,  implying  in  many  cases  merely 
a  dispensation  of  Providence,  whether 
in  a  way  of  mercy  or  of  judgment. 
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The  phraseology,  indeed,  but  rarely 
occurs  in  respect  of  the  ordinary  in- 
cidents of  life ;  but  extraordinary 
operations  of  Providence,  or  events 
fought  with  momentous  consequences, 
though  accomplished  by  natural  means, 
are  in  Scripture  spoken  of  as  *'angels." 
Thus  the  destruction  of  the  first-lK)rn 
in  Egypt  is  attributed  to  an  angel, 
because  such  an  event  was  extra- 
ordinary and  memorable  in  the  highest 
degree.  In  like  manner  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sennacherib's  army  is  ascribed 
to  angelic  agency.  We  suppose  the 
angel  to  be  the  personification  of  a 
special  Providence.  God  would  send 
His  angel  before  the  servant  in  the 
sense  of  preparing  his  way,  of  re- 
moving difficulties  and  objections,  and 
fully  reconciling  the  minds  of  his 
kindred  to  the  step. — (Bush,) 

Verse  8.  Abraham  here  releases  the 
steward  from  the  oath,  iii  case  the 
supposed  difficulty  should  occur ;  for 
in  no  case  would  he  consent  to  have 
his  sou  taken  to  that  land,  to  dwell 
outside  of  the  land  of  promise.  "  This 
oath  implies  that  if  Abraham  should 
die  this  steward  would  have  an  in- 
fluential position  towards  Isaac."'— 
(Kurtz — Jacobus,) 

This  second  time  he  lays  charge  on 
his  servant  not  to  do  it.  fiettet  no 
wife  than  displease  God,  than  violate 
conscience.  He  purchaseth  his  plea- 
sure at  too  dear  a  rate  that  pays  his 
honesty  to  get  it.  He  hath  less  of  the 
ballast  and  more  of  the  sail,  makes 


more  ha.ste  than  good  speed,  that  thus 
speeds  himself. — {'irapp,) 

Verse  9.  The  servant  was  enjoined 
by  oath  to  undertake  his  master's 
commands.  This  was  allowable  in 
Judaism ;  but  Christ  says,  "  Swear  not 
at  all."  Our  nay  is  to  be  nay,  and 
nothing  else  hut  nay,  and  our  yea,  yea  ; 
the  word  of  the  ('hristian  is  to  be  so 
true  that  no  oath  could  add  to  iis 
security.  But  what  Abraham  meant 
to  express  was  this,  that  he  would  hold 
the  man  firm  to  his  word  by  religious 
fear  and  duty.  There  are  two  ways  of 
speaking  truth  :  many  a  man  may  be 
true  from  expediency,  and  this  may 
last  so  long  as  he  sees  he  shall  gain  by 
being  true ;  but  as  soon  as  an  oppor- 
tunity appciirs  for  winning  something 
by  falsehood  without  any  immediate 
evil  consequences,  then  his  truth  is  at 
an  end.  Truth,  to  be  constant,  must 
lean  upon  a  religious  basis. — {Robert- 
9on,) 

This  servant  obeyed  the  voice  of  a 
man  to  whom  he  believed  God  had 
spoken.  Such  is  our  position  in  reirard 
to  the  sacred  writers.  We  believe 
through  their  word. 

The  call  and  exaltation  of  Rebekah, 
her  position  in  the  kingdom  of  Qoi^ 
all  depended  upon  the  oath  between 
Abraham  and  his  servant.  She  was 
ignorant  all  the  while  of  the  great 
things  which  were  preparing  for  her. 
So  God  works  for  His  children  far 
away  out  of  their  sight, — preventing 
them  by  the  blessings  of  His  goodnesSb 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARA0RAPH,—Vene9  10—14. 

The  Embassy  op  Abraham's  Skrvant. 

I.  He  uses  all  possible  human  means  of  success.  He  took  ten  camels  with  him 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  sufficient  provisions  for  the  j«)urney  and  presents  for  the 
bride.  He  lelt  bound  to  put  in  an  appearance  worthy  of  the  rank  of  his  masUT. 
A  sufficient  number  of  camels  would  be  nece-sary  for  bringing  home  the  bride 
and  her  suite.  The  means  to  be  used  must  in  themselves  have  a  natural  fitness 
for  gaining  the  dasired  end.  Even  under  the  guidance  of  the  highest  religious 
faith,  and  the  most  comfortable  assurance  of  God's  favour,  we  must  rightly  use 
our  human  rejison  and  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  There  are  certain  facts  of 
social  life  which  we  must  acknowledge,  and  act  accordingly.  It  is  presumjition 
to  trust  that  to  Providence  which  we  can  determine  aud  arrange  ourselves. 
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Trae  faith  is  a  living  and  energetic  thing,  and  dihgent  in  the  use  of  means. 
Faith  and  duty  are  one  in  essence,  and  they  cannot  be  really  separated. 

II.  He  expects  Divine  Help.  He  did  not  entirely  trust  to  human  means,  but 
looked  to  God  for  help  and  success.  Human  prudence,  of  itself,  would  have 
suggested  a  most  natural  course  to  him.  When  he  had  reached  the  end  of  his 
journey  he  could  have  enquired  after  his  master's  kinsmen,  concerning  whom 
tidings  had  been  received  before  lie  left  home.  He  could  have  made  his  way  to 
the  dwellings  of  Nahor's  chihlren,  and  introduce  himself  as  the  representative 
of  Nahor's  brother.  He  could  then,  with  some  propriety,  demand  the  daughter 
as  a  wife  for  Abraham's  son.  He  had  a  str  »ng  case — sufficient  ground  for  making 
such  a  deman<l.  According  to  the  ordinary  ways  of  the  world,  this  design  was 
proper  and  likely  to  succeed.  This  would  be  held  to  be  a  princely  style  of 
matrimonial  negociation.  But  we  are  here  studying  a  history  which  ts  over- 
shadowed by  the  spiritual  world — a  history,  not  of  nations  as  such,  but  rather  a 
history  of  the  kingdom  ot  God.  The  choice  appeared  to  be  left  to  the  servant, 
but  in  reality  it  was  Gods  choice.  This  man  evidently  expected  Divine  help. 
Consider,  1.  Hia  prayer  to  God  for  success  (Verse  12.)  In  a  large  portion  of  a 
lifetime  spent  with  his  master  he  had  seen  evident  signs  of  a  Divine  Providence 
ordering  the  steps  of  a  good  man  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  He  had  learned 
that  it  was  true  wisdom  to  rely  upon  the  God  of  his  master  Abraham.  His  mode 
of  conducting  this  treaty  is  truly  primitive,  but  at  the  same  time  pervaded  by  a 
spirit  of  genuine  piety.  Now  that  he  is  near  the  end  of  his  proposed  journey, 
and  confident  that  he  had  done  everything  in  his  power  for  its  success,  he  pauses 
to  know  the  will  of  God  and  to  invoke  his  aid.  Before  entering  upon  so  great  a 
work  he  must  needs  collect  his  thoughts  for  prayer.  This  incident  throws  light 
upon  his  character  as  a  religious  man.  He  knew  that  whatever  the  wisdom  of  man 
might  design,  success  must  come  from  God.  2.  Prayer  for  special  Divine  guidance. 
He  appeared  to  lay  down  the  method  in  which  Providence  should  bring  about 
the  desired  end  (Verses  13,  14.)  He  prayed  that  the  woman,  of  whom  he  was 
to  make  choice,  might  appear  at  the  well.  We  are  not  to  imitate  him  in  every 
exact  particular  of  this  conduct,  for  Christ  condemned  the  use  of  signs.  The 
time,  place,  and  manner,  should  be  left  to  the  will  of  God.  To  depend  upon 
signs  seems  like  an  appeal  to  chance.  But  this  man  did  it  in  faith.  His  suggestion 
was  not  unreasonable  in  itself.  It  was  most  natural  and  likely  that  what  he 
expected  should  come  to  pass.  When  he  presented  himself  at  the  well  where  the 
women  of  the  neighbourhood  were  wont  to  assemble  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  behaviour  of  the  damsels,  and  of  forming  a  judgment 


upon  their  kindness  and  goodwill.  Therefore  he  prays  that  God  would  bless 
the  design  which  he  had  thus  formed  in  his  own  mmd.  The  principle  is  sound 
that  when  we  have  formed  our  plans  with  due  care  we  may  ask  God  to  bless  and 
encourage  ua  The  providence  of  God  often  fits  in  to  the  providence  of  man. 
But  we  should  be  very  careful  in  seeking  signs.  (1)  Our  plan  should  be  formed 
n^n  the  lines  of  duty.  (2)  Should  be  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  faith  and  love. 
We  should  be  ready  to  leave  all  to  the  choice  of  a  kind  and  loving  Father. 
(3)  Should  not  take  the  form  of  a  challenge,  as  if  we  should  cease  to  trust  in 
God  were  He  to  act  in  a  diflferent  way  from  what  we  expected.  However 
confident  we  may  be  in  our  own  wisdom  and  integrity,  we  shcmld  be  still  meek 
and  trustful,  not  as  claiming  from  God,  but  rather  as  seeking  for  His  pure 
favour.  This  servant  forms  his  plan  in  the  spirit  of  piety,  and,  as  it  were, 
spreads  it  out  before  the  Lord.  There  are  also  occasions  in  the  life  of  a  believer 
when  faith,  as  by  a  kind  of  Divine  instinct,  possesses  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
3.  Prayer  for  what  was  good  in  itself.  (1)  He  looks  for  the  best  qualities  in 
the  bride.  She  waS  to  be  amiable,  modest,  kind — all  qualities  of  the  heart,  and 
without  which  all  other  endowments  were  vain.  (2)  He  desires  tiie  Divine 
confirmation  of  his  choice, — "  She  that  Thou  hast  appointed."    (Ver.  14.)    The 
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approbation  of  God  was  the  chief  thing.  He  went  as  far  as  he  could  in  making 
the  choice,  leaving  all  the  rest  to  God.  We  are  not  guilty  of  presumption  wheu 
we  pray  for  what  is  good  in  itself,  and  are  ready  to  leave  the  whole  matter 
ultimately  to  the  will  of  Ood. 


aUQOESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSB8. 


Verse  10.  This  delicate  mission  was 
delegated  to  a  servant  or  slave,  because 
Isaac,  according  to  the  notions  of  those 
days,  was  too  inexperienced  to  go  him- 
self. A  toucliing  confidence  subsisted 
between  master  and  servant.  And  in 
tiiis  we  le^rn  in  what  true  liberty  con- 
sists :  this  man  was  a  servant, — a  slave 
if  you  will, — and  yet  he  enjoyed  far 
greater  liberty  than  our  modern  ser- 
vants, wiio  are  free  to  go  where  they 
)>Iease ;  his  freedom  consisted  in  that 
glorious  principle  of  obedience  tlwough 
Jove,  which  makes  a  man  free  at  once, 
and  which  we  have  so  grievously  for- 
gotten.— fJiobertson.J 

He  did  not  trouble  his  aged  master 
in  tilings  of  inferior  moment,  but 
having  all  his  afifairs  entrusted  to  him, 
adjusts  those  matters  himself.  Taking 
with  him  ten  camels,  and  of  course 
a  number  of  attendants,  partly  for 
accommodation,  and  partly,  we  may 
suppose,  to  give  a  just  idea  of  his 
master's  substance,  he  set  off  for 
Mesopotamia,  to  the  city  of  Nahor. — 
(Filler.) 

When  we  are  thoughtful,  energetic, 
and  faithful  in  doing  our  own  part, 
then  we  have  the  best  reason  for 
trusting  in  Providence. 

The  large  treasure  thus  borne  to  the 
land  of  the  bride,  this  splendid  outfit, 
considered  together  witli  the  evident 
piety  of  the  servant,  would  all  produce 
the  impression  that  Abrahaon  was 
greatly  blessed  by  God. 

Had  the  servant  gone  alone,  without 
any  evidences  of  his  master's  wealth, 
it  18  clear  that  he  could  not  reasonably 
have  expected  to  obtain  the  same  cre- 
dence for  his  assertions  on  the  subject. 
The  measure,  therefore,  was  in  every 
view  politic  and  wise,  although  we 
cannot  question  that  both  Abraham 
and  his  servant,  as  habitually  pious 
men,  placed  more  dependence  on  a 
secret  Divine  interposition  than  upon 
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any  devices,  however  well  chosen,  of 
their  own. — (Bush,) 

Verse  11.  The  camels  were  made 
to  kneel  down  for  repose.  "  A  good 
man  is  merciful  to  his  beast."  (Prov. 
xii.  10.) 

'J'he  evening  was  the  cool  part  of 
the  day.  The  simple  maidens  of  pri- 
mitive days  attended  personally  to 
domestic  affairs.  The  experienced 
steward  might  therefore  naturally  ex- 
pect to  see  the  hi^h-born  damsels  of 
the  land  at  the  public  well,  which  had 
probably  given  rise  to  the  neighbouring 
town. — {Murphy.) 

The  women  contrive  to  draw  an  en- 
joyment even  out  of  this  irksome  duty, 
as  it  affords  the  best  opportunity  they 
have  of  meeting  and  talking  together, 
and  of  displaying  their  finery  to  each 
other.  They  by  no  means  appear  to 
the  worst  advantage  as  to  dress  at 
the  wells  ;  and  this  circumstance 
shows  that  Abraham's  servant  might, 
there,  without  any  incongruity,  invest 
Rebekah  with  the  ornaments  he  had 
brought.  To  a  traveller  in  the  East ; 
the  best  opportunities  of  making  hia 
observations  on  the  females  will  occur 
in  the  evening  at  the  wells.  Eliezar 
was  aware  of  this,  and  regarded  the 
opportunity  as  favourable  for  his 
purpose. — (Bush.) 

^  Verse  12.  Prayer— needful  at  all 
times,  and  in  the  smallest  things  of 
life — was  specially  needed  in  this 
instance.  1.  The  object  of  this  em- 
bassy was  of  extraordinary  importance. 
A  wife  had  to  be  found  for  the  heir  of 
promise — a  mother  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.  2.  This  was  a  special  concern 
of  God.  The  Covenant  God  was  about 
to  found  a  great  nation  to  preserve  the 
knowledge  of  Himself  in  the  world,  and 
to  be  the  means  of  salvation.  Messiah 
was  to  come  of  these,  according  to  the 
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flesh.     God's  own  glory  was  specially 
concerned  in  this  marriage. 

**IiOrd,  God  of  ray  master,  Abra- 
ham." The  piety  of  the  servant  speaks 
well  for  the  godly  example  set  by  the 
master. 

The  goodness  nnd  faithfulness  of  God 
to  other. saints  of  His  should  encourage 
us.  In  living  the  life  of  faith  we  are 
not  solitary,  but  belong  to  a  numerous 
company  in  all  ages  who  tnisted  in 
God.  They  form  a  "  great  cloud  " — 
those  witnesses  of  His  grace. 

The  prayer  is  remarkable  for — 1. 
The  faith  in  which  it  is  offered.  He 
speaks  all  along  under  a  full  persuasion 
that  the  providence  of  Qod  extended 
to  the  minutest  events,  and  that  there 
was  no  presumption  in  appealing  to 
Him  on  the  present  occasion.  His 
words  are  full  of  con6dence  that  God 
would  direct  him  in  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance  to  His  Church  in  all 
future  ages.  2.  7 he  correct  views  of 
the  character  of  Jehovah  which  he 
expresses.  He  addresses  Him  as  the 
Covenant  God  of  Abraham,  who  had 
given  him  exceeding  great  and  precious 
proniisas.  lu  approaching  Him  in  this 
character,  he  would  occup3r  the  bast 
possible  ground  for  urging  his  request, 
as  any  promise  made  to  Abraham  would 
furnish  a  plea  which  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  effectual—Y^tt^A.^ 

By  approaching  Him  as  a  God  in 
covenant,  he  would  find  matter  for 
faith  to  lay  hold  upon  ;  every  promise 
to  Abraham  would  thus  furnish  a  plea, 
and  turn  to  a  good  account.  Surely 
this  may  direct  us  in  our  approaches 
to  a  throne  of  grace,  to  make  mention 
of  a  greater  than  Abraham,  with  whom 
also  God  is  in  covenant,  and  for  whose 
sake  the  greatest  of  all  blessings  may 
be  expected.  The  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  to  us  what 
the  God  of  Abraham  was  to  Eliezer ; 
and  in  the  name  of  our  Redeemer  we 
may  pray  and  hope  for  everything  that 
is  great  and  good. — (Fuller,) 

Verses  13, 14.     This  entreaty  for  a 


sign  is  not  presumption,  for — I.  The 
expedient  he  uses  was  rational.  The 
circumstances  he  looked  for  were  likely 
in  themselves.  2.  He  leaves  all  issues 
to  God,  and  looks  to  Him  alone  for 
success.  3.  He  does  not  stand  upon 
conditions  of  his  own  with  God.  He 
does  not  susi>end  his  own  conduct  upon 
the  grantin;(  of  what  he  desires.  He 
rather  humbly  seeks  the  countenance 
and  co-operation  of  God. 

When  we  have  d(me  our  best  in 
rightly  using  our  discretion  and  human 
wisdom,  we  may  with  all  the  more 
confidence  look  to  God  for  direction 
and  succeas. 

He  now  propases  a  sign  by  which  he 
shall  receive  the  Divine  intimation  of 
the  person  intended  for  Isaac's  bride. 
He  will  use  the  means.  He  will  do 
his  best  as  to  a  choice,  but  he  will 
submit  the  decision  to  God.  He  must 
have  the  Divine  confirmation  of  his 
choice,  else  he  dares  not  proceed.  The 
whole  matter  is  of  utmost  importance, 
to  choose  a  wife  for  the  son  of  promise, 
and  God  will  surely  give  direction  at 
his  humble  requast.  1.  He  was  to  go 
so  far  as  he  could  in  making  the  choice. 
2.  She  must  be  such  an  one  as  will 
respond  cordially  to  his  application  for 
water.  She  would  then  have  the  marks 
of  a  good  temper,  besides  the  personal 
attractions  which  he  could  only  judge 
at  first  sight.  Form  and  feature  and 
healthful  aspect,  and  charms  for  the 
eye  of  which  a  stranger  could  judge, 
were  to  be  seconded  by  a  prompt  and 
hearty  response  to  the  request  of  a 
stranger  for  water.  How  a  little  act 
of  kindness  will  display  the  disposition  1 
The  politeness  and  culture  which  will 
give  water  to  the  strancer  will  speak 
volumes  in  regard  to  the  character. 
How  indispensable  in  a  good  wife  is 
a  good  disposition,  beyond  any  mere 
outward  charms.  How  requisite,  above 
all,  is  the  approbation  of  Gbd  in  so 
momentous  a  choice. — (Jacobm,) 

"She  that  thou  hast  appointed.** 
The  will  and  design  of  God  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  prayer. 
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MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH^-^Vma  15— SI. 

The  Finger  of  Pbovidencb  in  thb  Appointment  op  a  Bridb  for  IsAxa 

In  the  events  related  here  Abraham's  steward  bad  evident  proof  tbat  God  was 
blessing  his  desi<,'n8»  and  was  bringing  them  to  the  desired  i&sue.  He  could 
))lain1y  see  tl»e  finger  of  Providence  : — 

I.  in  the  prompt  and  complete  answer  given  to  his  prayer.  *'  Before  lie  had 
done  speaking"  Kebekab  appeared  at  the  well  (verse  15.)  The  suddenness  of 
her  ap])eariince,  taken  together  with  the  fact  tbat  her  coniiuct  and  bearing  were 
Huch  as  lie  looked  for,  would  produce  the  impression  upon  bis  mind  tbat  his 
prayer  was  already  answered.  The  sight  of  this  comely  damsel  at  such  a  seasonable 
moment,  her  dignified  bearing,  her  kind  disposition,  her  unaffected  simplicity, 
would  strike  him  as  a  distinct  interference  of  Providence.  He  could  not  ascribe 
it  all  to  chance  or  mere  accident.  His  pious  mind  was  disposed  to  believe  and 
to  see  the  manifest  finder  of  God.  The  maiden  appeared  on  the  scene  which  he 
bad  pictured  to  his  mind's  eye,  and  displayed  all  the  qualities  which  he  had 
looked  for  in  a  bride  for  Isaac.  She  was  civil  and  courteous  (versas  18,  24.) 
She  was  open  and  sincere.  There  was  no  pretence,  or  acting  a  part.  She  was 
kind  (verses  18--*0.)  It  was  a  good  action,  and  done  to  a  stranger.  She  was 
simple  and  unaffected,  'inhere  was  no  suspicion  or  affected  coyness.  He  could 
not  see  all  these  things  without  feeling  that  God  had  answered  hi.s  prayer. 

II.  In  the  control  of  apparent  accidents.  The  events  that  happened,  thougli 
most  remarkable  in  their  wonderful  fitness,  were  yet  in  themselves  probable. 
Some  might  have  regarded  them  as  a  lucky  accident — as  one  of  those  favourable 
chances  tbat  will  sometimes  happen.  But  to  a  religious  mind  the  most  obscure 
and  unknown  causes  are  under  the  control  of  an  all-seeing  Providence,  and 
are  so  regulated  as  to  accomplish  the  Divine  will.  This  incident  brings  one  fact 
of  God's  government  of  mankind  vividly  before  us,  which  is,  that  great  issues 
ojten  depend  upon  apparently  little  things.  It  was  a  simple  matter  to  ask  a 
stranger  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  yet  how  much  depended  upon  this !  The 
simple  maiden  had  no  suspicion  of  tlie  greatness  of  tbe  issue  hanging  upon  her 
cheerful  and  kindly  compliance  with  the  request.  It  is  conceivable  that  she 
might  have  acted  otherwise,  and  with  apparent  justice.  This  man  was  a 
foreigner,  and  perhaps  a  foe.  She  was  a  lady  accustomed  to  be  waited  upon, 
rather  than  to  serve.  But  she  stood  upon  no  dignity,  nor  maintained  a  proud 
and  cautious  reserve.  Any  rudeness  or  8US])icion  on  her  part  at  this  time  and 
the  servant  must  have  looked  elsewhere.  Thus  the  great  destinies  of  the  Jewish 
nation  seemed  at  this  moment  to  depend  upon  the  bearing  of  this  maiden  in 
meeting  a  stranger  at  a  well. 

III.  In  the  impresion  made  upon  the  steward  himself.  Doubtless  he  felt 
that  his  prayer  was  now  answered,  or  at  least  that  he  had  received  the  first 
tokens  of  an  answer.  Still  he  is  afraid  to  presume  too  much.  I.  Jle  pauses  to 
see  whether  Divine  Providence  is  still  leading  on.  He  allows  time  for  the 
natural  feelings  of  the  moment  to  possess  him.  He  is  filled  with  amazement 
and  delight.  He  will  not,  however,  be  too  confident,  but  waits  to  see  whether 
God  is  still  leading  him  on.  (Ver.  21.)  When  we  have  done  our  duty  in  the 
huml.le  spirit  of  prayer,  and  wlien  Divine  light  has  enabled  us  to  see  a  few  steps 
in  advance,  we  should  calmly  wait  that  more  ligbt  may  Ihj  granted.  2.  He  acts 
upon  the  favours  of  Providence  already  received.  Believing  that  his  way  was 
divinely  directed  so  far,  he  presents  gifts  to  the  young  damsel  (Ver.  22.) 
These  were  a  suitable  expression  of  tbanks  for  her  services,  and  would  naturally 
secure  her  goodwill  for  the  future.    Then  he  is  encouraged  to  ask  for  the  rights 
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of  hospitality,  and  tbey  were  graciously  granted.  (Verses  23-25.)  He  waa 
making  his  way  safe  and  sure — still  looking  to  God  for  direction  and  saccesa. 
3.  He  engages  in  an  act  of  praise.  (Verses  26,  27.)  He  worships  the  Covenant 
Qod — gives  thanks  to  the  God  of  families  who  had  not  failed  of  His  mercy  and 
His  truth.  He  felt  that  he  had  acted,  up  to  this  point,  in  the  integrity  of  his 
heart,  and  that  he  had  not  wandered  from  the  way  of  the  Lord.  His  conduct 
in  this  matter  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  true  and  simple  primitive  piety.  He 
seeks  direction  by  prayer,  and  acknowledges  the  answer  in  humble  hearty 
praise. 

IV.  In  the  recognition  of  Ood  by  all  concerned.  All  who  were  concerned 
in  the  results  of  this  embassy  felt  that  this  thing  was  of  God.  When  Rebekah 
heard  of  the  Lord  of  Abraham  her  feelings  of  wonder  and  piety  were  excited. 
(Verses  27,  28.)  She  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  she  is  honouring  a  saint 
of  God.  Laban  also  regards  this  servant  as  one  who  was  specially  favoured  by 
Jehovah.  (Ver.  31.)  He  discerned  by  evident  signs  that  Uiis  was  a  true  child 
of  God. 


SUOOESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VEESB8. 


Verse  15.  So  quick  is  God  many 
times  in  the  answer  of  prayers.  (Isa. 
Ixv.  24  ;  Dan.  ix.  23.)  The  angel  had 
even  tired  himself  with  flight,  to  tell 
Daniel  that  his  prayers  were  heard. 
David  did  but  say,  "  I  will  confess  my 
transgressions  unto  the  Lord,"  and 
before  he  could  do  it,  "  God  forgave 
the  iniquity  of  his  sin."  (Psa.  xxxii.  5.) 
—{TrappJ 

So  forward  is  Qod  to  bestow  His 
benefits  upon  us  that  they  do  not  so 
much  follow  our  prayers  as  prevent  and 
go  before  them.  "  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  before  they  call  I  will 
answer ;  and  while  they  are  yet  speak- 
ing, I  will  hear."  (Isa.  Ixv.  24.) — 
(Bochart,) 

The  eastern  women  sometimes  carry 
their  jars  upon  their  heads;  but  Rebe- 
kah's  was  carried  upon  her  shoulder.  In 
such  a  case,  the  jar  is  not  supposed  to 
have  been  placed  upright  on  the  shoul- 
der, but  held  by  one  of  the  handles, 
witli  the  hand  over  the  shoulder,  and 
suspended  in  this  manner  on  the  back, 
held,  1  should  imagine,  by  the  right 
hand  over  the  left  shoulder.  Conse- 
quently, when  it  was  presented  to 
Abraham's  servant,  that  he  might  drink 
out  of  it,  it  was  to  be  gently  moved 
over  the  left  arm,  and  being  suspended 
by  one  hand,  while  the  other  probably 
was  placed  under  the  bottom  of  the 
jar  ;  it  was  in  that  position  presented 
to  Abraham's  servant  and  his  atten- 


dants to  drink  out  of.  ''And  she 
hasted  and  let  down  her  pitcher  upon 
her  hand,  and  gave  him  to  drink." 
(Verse  lS.)—(Harmer.) 

Verse  16.  Beauty  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  Church,  which  is  lovely  and  fair 
in  the  sight  of  God.  It  was  fitting 
that  the  mother  of  the  Church,  which 
God  was  now  calling  out  of  the  world, 
should  be  beautiful. 

Some  suppose  that  this  well  was  a 
cistern  of  rain-water.  We  have  seen 
such  cut  in  the  rock  above  ground,  and 
we  have  seen  wells  or  fountains  reached 
by  a  declivity  or  by  steps.  He  had 
watched  her  in  this  movement,  and  was 
clear  that  she  fulfilled  all  the  conditions 
as  to  personal  manners. — (Jacobus.) 

Verses  16, 17.  How  is  it,  she  might 
have  answered,  that  thou  being  a 
foreigner, — and  for  anything  I  know  a 
foe, — askest  drink  of  me,  a  native  of 
this  country  ?  What  am  I,  that  I  should 
minister  to  thee  ?  Or,  what  art  thou 
to  me,  that  thou  shouldest  expect  this 
favour  at  my  hands  ?  It  was  good  for 
Rebekah  that  she  did  not  answer  thus. 
No  other  opportunity  would  probably 
have  been  given  to  her;  no  second 
appeal  would  have  been  made  to  her. 
And  it  was  good  for  another  woman, 
who,  long  after,  met  another  stranger, 
— "  wearied  with  his  journey,"  at 
another  well, — that  when  she  met  Hid 
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roqwest,  **  Give  me  to  drink/*  with  the 
churlish  question,  "  How  is  it  that 
thou,  l>eing  a  Jew.  askest  drink  of  me, 
wiiich  am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?"  It 
was  good  for  her  that  she  had  adiflFerent 
person  from  Abraham's  servant  to  deal 
with.  A  rude  reception  of  this  sort 
might  have  ended  once  and  for  ever 
the  negotiation  for  a  marriage  treaty 
which  this  messenger  from  Canaan  was 
about  to  open.  But  that  other  Messen- 
ger from  tlie  heavenly  Canaan  is  not  so 
easily  repelled.  "  For  my  thoughts 
are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your 
ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  (Isa. 
Iv.  %,)^(Candlhk.) 

Little  things  are  often  the  most  re- 
liable test  of  character.  They  reveal 
the  chief  and  prevailing  dispositions  of 
our  nature  far  more  truthfully  than  a 
well  studied  and  prepared  part  acted 
on  great  occasions.  Faithfulness  in 
little  things  affords  the  best  promise  of 
faithfulness  in  great. 

Verses  18,  19.  Her  response  was 
prompt  and  cordial.  She  was  bearing 
tier  pitcher  npon  her  shoulder,  as  we 
suppose,  and  naturally  let  it  down  upon 
her  hand.  This  civility  and  courtesy 
added  to  the  already  favourable  im- 
pression. It  happened  somewhat  differ- 
ently with  us.  We  caine  up  to  a  cistern 
hewn  out  of  the  limestone  rock,  and 
were  very  thirsty  after  a  hot  ride  on  the 
road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem.  The 
cistern  was  well  stti)plied  with  rain- 
water, covered  over  with  green  scum. 
Our  dragoman  let  down  his  skin  bucket 
or  bottle  by  a  cord,  and  drew  up  the 
water  clear  and  cool  from  beneath  the 
surface.  He  poured  it  into  a  cup  and 
was  handing  it  to  one  of  our  ladies, 
when  an  old  sheikh,  who  had  escorted 
us,  seized  the  cup,  demandim,'  to  be 
served  before  the  lady.  On  his  being 
stoutly  refused  by  our  dragoman,  he 
mounted  his  beast  in  a  surly  mood  and 
rode  off  immediately. — (Jacobus.) 

The  maiden  manifests  that  very 
bountifulness  of  spirit,  which  the  wo- 
man of  Samaria  not  only  wanted,  hut 
thoTight  it  strange  that  she  should  be 
expected  to  i)08see8.  Without  sus- 
picion or  inquiry,  without  upbraiding, 
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she  is  impatient  to  respond  to  the 
8tran*;er's  call — she  is  in  haste  to  mini- 
ster to  his  wants.  "  She  hasted,"  it  is 
said, — and  said,  not  once,  but  twice, — 
as  if  to  indicate  her  promptness  to 
meet  the  demand  ma<ie  upon  her,  and 
to  supply  the  wants  not  only  of  the 
wayfarer  himself  but  of  his  cattle. — 
(Candlish.) 

She  now  proceeded  quite  according 
to  the  sii^n  which  the  steward  had 
named.  Everything  thus  goes  forward 
most  satisfactorily.  She  proposes,  in 
her  open-hearted  way,  to  funiish  water 
for  his  camels  also,  using  even  the 
language  which  the  servant  had  used 
in  his  prayer.  This  indicated,  most 
clearly,  the  hand  of  God  in  the  matter. 
— (Jacobus.) 

Verse  20.  In  the  vicinity  of  Naasareth 
we  noticed  such  a  well  or  fountain  with 
a  stone  trough  6lled,  and  at  evening  the 
women  were  gathered  there,  filling  their 
stone  jars  at  the  well,  and  canying  them 
on  their  heads.  The  trough  would 
also  be  a  convenience  for  cattle  to 
drink.  Around  Jerusalem,  Damascus, 
and  Hebron  the  water  is  conveyed  from 
pools  or  reservoirs  outside  the  city,  in 
earthen  pipes  running  under  cover,  but 
having  openings  at  intervals  along  the 
roadside  for  the  cattle  to  drink.— 
{Jacobus,) 

Genuine  goodness  of  disposition  does 
not  proceed  with  a  dull  and  melan- 
choly movement,  hut  is  sprightly  and 
cheerful.  The  value  of  such  duties 
lies  not  only  in  what  they  bestow, 
but  rather  in  the  attractive  and  wil- 
ling manner  in  which  they  are  done. 
This  is  the  kind  of  service  which  God 
loves. 

Rebekah  was  a  true  mother  of  the 
Church,  for  it  is  the  office  of  the  Church 
to  perform  large  and  cheerful  services 
for  mankind. 

Verse  21.  He  was  rapt  in  admiration 
of  the  Divine  providence  which  had 
made  the  event  to  correspond  so 
remarkably  with  his  desires.  The 
maiden's  conduct ;  so  amiable  in  itself, 
and  so  exactly  in  unison  with  his 
previous  wishes,  struck  him   with  a 
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kind  of  aitiazemeut,  accompanied  by  a 
momentary  hesitation  whetlier  all  could 
be  true.  Thus,  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
wondered  when  Peter  was  cast  into 

Erison  ;  and  when  their  prayers  were 
eard,  and  Peter  stood  without,  knock- 
ing at  the  gate,  they  could  not  credit 
the  loyful  news,  but  said,  "  It  is  his 
angel'  We  pray  for  bleasings,  and 
when  our  prayers  are  answered  we  can 
scarcely  believe  them  to  be  so. — (Bush,) 

The  mind,  like  the  eye,  is  often 
dazzled  and  confounded  by  excess  of 
light.  We  require  time  to  adjust  our 
souls  to  new  and  sudden  situations. 
Amazement  is  the  tirst  effect  of  the 
appearing  of  God's  great  goodness. 

It  is  not  wise  to  rush  into  too  sudden 
conclusions  from  favourable  appear- 
ances. It  is  better  to  wait  and  see 
whether  the  future  will  confirm  our 
first  impressions. 

To  find  out  whether  God  has  pros- 
pered us,  we  must  have  successive 
E roofs  of  II is  goodness.  His  guiding 
and  must  lead  us  every  step  of  our 
way. 

No  wonder  the  good  man  marvelled. 
Such  alacrity  of  attention  to  a  poor 
way-worn  traveller  did  indeed  betoken 
a  gracious  disposition.  And  the  cir- 
cumstance fitted  in  so  aptly  to  his 
previous  train  of  holy  meditation,  that 
he  could  not  fail  to  recognise  an 
answer  to  his  prayer.  It  was  as  if  the 
Lord  were  saying  to  him  in  this 
remarkable  providence,  "  Be  still  and 
know  that  I  am  God." — (Candlish.) 

Verse  22.  Is  it  not  in  opposition  with 
1  Tim.  ii.  9,  10 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  4,  5,  to 
put  on  these  ornaments?  We  answer, 
1.  Rebekah  had  no  conceit  of  herself 
in  conned  ion  with  them  ;  2.  As  Sarah 
was  a  princess,  no  Rebekah  became  the 
daughter  of  a  prince,  and  we  cannot 
refuse  to  distinguished  persons  a  certain 
pre-eminence  in  clothing  and  orna- 
ments; 8.  The  great  abundance  of 
gold,  precious  stones,  and  jewels  in  the 
Levitical  cultus,  was  not  to  contribute 
to  pride. — (Starke.) 

The  thing  really  intended  seems  to 
be  a  ring  or  jewel  for  the  nose  ;  but  our 
translators,   having  no  knowledge  of 


such  an  ornament,  which  seemed  to 
them  to  imply  an  absurdity,  have 
carefully  avoided  the  true  idea  every- 
where, except  in  Isa.  iii.  21,  the  trans- 
lator of  which  portion  had  probably 
gained  some  information,  not  possessed 
by  the  others,  of  this  peculiarity  of 
Oriental  ornament.  Yet  all  their  care 
could  not  preclude  an  occasional  allu- 
sion to  it,  as  in  Prov.  xi.  22,  where  it 
could  not  but  be  rendered  "  a  jewel  in 
a  swine's  snout."  The  extensive  use  of 
nose  ornaments  among  the  Arabian 
and  other  females  of  the  East  having 
now  become  known,  modern  translators 
render  the  present  text  "nose  ring," 
as  is  done  in  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
versions. — {Bush.) 

Verse  23.  As  there  were  no  public- 
houses  for  travellers,  only  at  best  the 
Khan  or  caravan -serai,  and  as  it  was 
and  still  is  customary  for  strangers  to 
seek  a  lodging  with  the  Sheikh  of  the 
village,  this  question  about  accommo- 
dations wtus  proper,  and  not  surprising. 
— {Jacobus,) 

It  is  sufficient  if  we  have  clear  light 
for  the  next  duty  which  lies  before  us. 
When  Providence  opens  our  way  we 
should  follow. 

Verse  24.  She  promptly  told  of  her 
family  relation  ;  and  it  proved  to  be  of 
Abraham's  kindred — the  daughter  of 
his  nephew.— (/acofttt^.) 

Another  step  in  the  paths  of  Provi- 
dence was  verefied.  God  rewards 
faithful  duty  by  granting  more  and 
more  a  knowledge  of  His  wilL 

Verse  25.  In  keeping  with  her 
cordiality  ;  already  shown  at  the  well, 
is  her  hospitality,  in  w'  -n  she  goes 
beyond  his  requeai,  or  iOdging,  and 
assures  him  of  straw  and  provender 
besides.  The  straw  was  chopped  straw 
for  mixture  with  pronender — as  grasses 
and  herbage,  or  barley.  The  term  for 
provender  means  y^e^J  in  the  general — 
{Jacobus.) 

Had  Rebekah  done  no  more  than 
Eliezer  had  prayed  for,  we  might  hav^ 
supposed  that  she  acted  not  as  a  free 
agent,  but  was  impelled  to  it  by  the 
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absolutely  controlling  power  of  God ; 
but  as  she  exceeds  all  that  was  re- 
quested, we  see  that  it  sprang  from 
her  native  benevolence,  and  sets  her 
conduct  in  a  most  amiable  point  of 
view. — {A,  Clarke.) 

It  is  well  observed  by  an  interpreter, 
that  in  the  narration  of  this  story 
(which  yet  seemeth  to  be  of  light  and 
trivial  matters)  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
very  exact  and  large ;  whereas  other 
things  wherein  great  mysteries  are 
infolded  (as  the  history  of  Melchizedek 
etc.),  are  set  down  in  few  words ;  that 
n»an  might  consider  God*s  wisdom  and 
Providence  in  things  of  least  esteem 
amongst  men.  I  add,  that  all  may  see 
what  delight  He  takes  in  the  meanest 
actions  and  speeches  of  His  dearest 
children ;  when  the  great  acts  and 
exploits  of  Ninirod,  Ninus,  and  other 
grandees  of  the  world  are  not  once 
mentioned,  but  lie  shrouded  in  the 
sheet  of  oblivion  or  shame. — {Trapp,) 

God  rewards  those  who  seek  Him 
with  more  than  they  ask  or  think. 

Verses  26,  27.  See  how  he  relisheth 
of  his  masters  house,  and  showeth  a 
gracious  heart,  ready  to  offer  up  a 
sacrifice  of  praise,  wherever  God  shall 
please  to  set  it  np  an  altar.  The  same 
word  in  Greek  {xo-p^s)  signifieth  grace 
and  thanks  ;  to  show,  that  as  any  man 
hath  more  grace,  he  is  more  grateful  to 
God  and  man.  It  is  observable  also, 
that  our  Saviour  sets  these  two  together, 
— *'tlie  unthankful,  and  the  evil" 
(Luke  vi.  35). — {Trapp.) 

Such  a  sight  is  fitted  to  move  deeply 
the  simple  and  earnest  soul  of  the 
guileless  maiden.  The  venerable  aspect 
oi  the  stranger,  surprised  into  a  suclden 
act  of  most  profound  devotion  could 
not  hut  strike  her  heart ;  and  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Abraham,  of 
whom  doubtless  she  had  often  heard  in 
her  father's  house, — and  with  whose 
migration,  narrated  as  a  household 
tale,  she  had  been  taught  to  associate 
something  of  the  mysterious  and  the 
Bupernaiural, — cnuld  not  fail  to  call 
forth  her  feelings  of  wonder, expectancy, 
and  awe.  Who  is  this  to  whom  she  has 
been  unawares  rendering  what  apjiears 
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to  be  received  as  so  remarkable  a 
service  ?  It  is  but  a  little  cold  water 
that  she  has  been  giving  ;  a  boon  that 
she  would  not  withhold  from  the 
poorest  ])ilgrim  she  might  chance  to 
meet  with  at  a  well.  But  what  a 
burst  of  pious  gratitude  does  it  cause ! 
And  what  a  discovery  does  it  occasi<m  ! 
she  is  "not  forgetful  to  entertain 
strangers "  ;  and  as  **  thereby  some 
have  entertained  angels  unawares,** 
(Heb.  xiii.  2),  so  Rebekah  on  this 
occasion  reaps  a  rich  reward  for  the 
attention  she  has  been  unconsciously 
paying  to  an  honoured  saint  of  God. 
The  old  man  who  is  the  object  of  her 
apparently  trifling  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness, as  if  bent  under  the  weight  of  an 
insupportable  obligation,  "  bows  down 
his  head  and  worships  God.  And  the 
words  he  utters  in  his  ecstacy  and 
thankfulness,  bring  home  to  her  as  a 
present  reality  all  that  from  her  child- 
hood she  has  doubtless  been  wont  to 
hear,  of  what  was  probably  the  most 
remarkable  event  in  the  family  history, 
— the  strange  adventure  of  the  old 
patriarch  called  so  mysteriously  away 
long  ago  into  a  distant  and  a  sort  of 
dreamy  land.  Well  may  she  be  in 
haste  to  communicate  the  surprising 
intelligence  she  has  so  unexpectedly 
obtained. — (Candlish.) 

Here  is  a  fine  example  of  a  man  who 
"  acknowledged  God  iu  all  His  ways.'* 
He  takes  no  steps  withoiit  prayer,  nor 
receives  any  blessing  thereby  vouch- 
safed without  rendering  thanksgiving 
and  praise. 

The  servant's  tkanJcsgiving.  1.  The 
piety  of  it.  He  does  not  ascribe  his 
success  to  chance  or  fortune,  but  to 
God.  Moreover  he  adores  God  by  Ilia 
Covenant  name  as  the  Kedeemer. 
2.  The  confidence  of  it.  (1)  Founded 
upon  God's  dealings  in  the  past.  He 
had  never  failed  in  His  mercy  and  His 
truth  to  Abraham.  Therefore  He 
might  be  thanked  for  the  past  with 
that  confidence  which  is  encouraged  to 
hope  much  for  the  future.  It  is  sjifo 
to  trust  Divine  mercy  and  truth. 
(2)  Founded  upon  a  consciousness  of 
his  own  integrity.  This  servant  knew 
that  he  was  in  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
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that  he  was  led  to  the  house  of  his 
master  s  brethren  by  Divine  direction. 
Therefore  he  was  sure  from  whom  these 
blessings  cnme. 

The  Bihle  is  a  revelation  not  only  of 
God's  truth,  but  also  of  His  mercy. 
Were  it  not  thus  it  wouhl  bring  uo 
glad  tidin<;s  to  men. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  the 
father  of  believers  is  represented  as 
a  man  who  never  was  forsaken  of 
God's  mercy  and  truth.  Ail  the 
children  of  faith  in  every  age  have 
this  ejcperience. 

Verse  28.  Rapid  movements  be- 
come excited  feelings.  Joyful  feet 
travel  swiftly.  It  is  so,  notably,  with 
the  highest  spiritual  feelings.  When 
God  enlarges  our  hearts  with  them 
then  we  are  ready  to  run  in  the  ways 
of  His  commandments. 

This  praise  to  God  was  probably 
offered  while  llebekah  was  running  to 
her  home  with  the  exciting  news.  It 
would  be  to  the  female  part  of  the 
house  to  whom  she  would  naturally 
relate  all  the  facts  and  all  her  thoughts. 
How  natural  the  picture  !  The  mother, 
and  those  who  cluster  around  her,  will 
first  get  the  interesting  news.     The 


family  was  settled  in  a  fixed  abode,  as 
would  BQem.-— {Jacobus.) 

Verses  29-31.  From  what  we  after- 
wards learn  of  Laban,  it  is  not  perhaps 
doing  him  injustice  to  suppose  that 
the  golden  ornaments  had  great  in- 
fluence in  prompting  a  behaviour 
which  had  the  appearance  of  being 
highly  disinterested  and  generous. 
His  whole  history  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  mercenary  man,  and  quite  sus- 
ceptible to  the  impressions  which  the 
display  of  great  wealth  would  make 
upon  a  covetous  mind.  But,  whatever 
were  his  motives,  his  treatment  of  the 
servant  was  kind.  Finding  him  at  the 
well  modestly  waiting  for  a  further  in- 
vitation, he  accosts  him  in  language 
that  would  have  befitted  the  lips  of  a 
much  better  man.— ^(Z^u^A.) 

The  presents  to  his  sister  assure  him 
that  this  is  the  envoy  of  some  man  of 
wealth  and  position.  The  name  of 
Jehovah  was  evidently  not  unfamiliar 
to  Laban's  ears.  He  calls  this  stranger 
blessed  of  Jehovah  on  account  of  his 
language,  demeanour,  and  manifest 
prosperity.  The  knowledge  and  wor- 
ship of  the  living  God,  the  God  of 
truth  and  mercy,  was  still  retained  in 
the  family  of  Nahor. — {Murphy,) 


MAIN  BOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Vena  82-4» 

Thb  Mabbuge  Tbeaty. 

I.  Its  religions  element.  1.  The  sense  of  instant  duty.  The  steward  was 
intent  upon  the  commission  entrusted  to  him  by  his  master,  and  refuses  to  take 
his  food  until  he  has  discliarged  it  (verse  33).  He  felt  that  he  had  to  perform 
a  duty  to  God  as  well  as  to  man  ;  for  Abraham  was  in  covenant  with  God,  and 
he  had  taken  a  solenm  oath  to  be  faithful  to  his  master  in  this  matter.  The 
pious  man  regards  all  duty  as  having  reference  to  God,  and  instantly  obeys  the 
suggestions  of  conscience  herein.  To  make  haste  to  obey  is  an  essential  mark 
of  godliness.  2.  A  recognition  of  God*s  gracious  dealings.  The  steward  felt 
that  God  had  greatly  blessed  his  master — had  designed  to  make  him  a  great 
nation,  and  for  that  end  had  wrought  a  special  act  of  His  power  (verse  36). 
His  master  had  taken  all  due  care  to  malce  a  holy  alliance  for  his  son.  He 
himself  had  prayed  that  God  might  prosper  his  way.  He  now  recites^  to  this 
company  the  things  which  had  befallen  him  during  the  course  of  his  journey. 
He  is  convinced  by  the  evident  favour  of  Providence  that  the  Lord's  hand  had 
been  in  the  business  from  the  first,  and  now  he  confidently  commits  all  his  way  to 
the  same  Divine  guidance  (verse  48).  3.  A  solemn  sense  of  responsibility. 
(I.)  To  man.  He  had  a  trust  committed  to  him.  His  master  was  worthy  of 
that   trust.      The  business   itself  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  most 
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important  for  the  liij;l»cst.  welfiire  of  the  human  race.  (2.)  To  God.  This  man 
had  learned  that  the  Lord  liad  intended  a  great  destiny  for  the  family  of 
Abraham,  which  was  to  be  the  hope  of  the  worKi.  He  must  feel  that  he  was 
not  acting  a  part  in  an  ordinary  iiistory.  He  has  to  bring  the  kingdom  of  God 
nigh  unto  this  house.  He  iiad  come  from  a  family  where  the  fear  and  worship 
of  Jehovah  were  known,  and  which  alone  had  any  recent  revelation  from  God, 
or  was  marked  by  the  Covenant  seal.  Truly  he  is  coming  to  offer  to  Laban  s 
household  a  share  in  the  privileges  of  Abraham's  calling.  He  is  the  bearer  of 
the  message  of  salvation. 

II*  Its  economic  element.  The  steward  gives  an  account  of  Abraham's 
wealth  and  position  (verse  35).  He  knew  that  the  parents  of  this  well-bred 
damsel  would  never  consent  to  give  their  daughter  to  a  man  of  mean  circum- 
stances, and  living  one  hundred  miles  away,  nor  to  one  of  ignoble  or  degraded 
family.  He  takes  care,  therefore,  to  state  that  his  master  is  rich,  and  that  the 
bride  would  have  a  suitable  home  and  congenial  society.  Still,  with  that  pious 
feeling  which  marked  him  hitherto,  he  takes  equal  care  to  note  that  the  riches 
of  his  master  were  righteously  gotten.  **  The  Lord  hath  blessed  my  master 
greatly  "  (verse  35).  He  also  gave  suitable  presents  (verse  47).  He  treats  her 
as  one  who  is  to  enter  such  a  distinguished  family.  In  all  this  transaction  the 
religious  and  the  economic  elements  are  mixed  in  due  proportion.  The  men 
who  most  believed  in  the  supernatural,  and  who  had  most  abundant  witness 
of  it,  were  the  men  who  used  the  most  care  in  the  employment  of  common 
prudence  and  skill.  This  man  does  not  blindly  rely  upon  miracles  alone,  but 
uses  human  means  and  proprieties  to  their  proper  extent  and  trusts  for  the 
blessing  of  God. 

8UQQE8TIVS  COMMENTS  ON  TUB  YBB8B8. 


Verse  32.  Being  warmly  invited, 
the  man  enters  the  housa  Laban  is 
the  actor  here,  and  in  the  following 
duties  of  hospitality.  It  conies  out 
here,  incidentally,  as  it  was  reasonable 
to  infer  from  the  number  of  camels, 
that  Abraham's  steward  had  a  retinue 
of  servants  with  him.  The  crowning 
act  of  an  Eastern  reception  is  the  pre- 
senting of  food. — (Murphy), 

Tiioughtful  and  seasonable  acts  of 
kindness — a  worthy  feature  of  those 
simple  times. 

Verse  33.  He  meant  to  act,  perhaps, 
upon  some  such  principle  as  that  laid 
down  by  our  Lord  for  the  guidance  of 
those  whom  He  sent  out  as  ambassadors. 
(Luke  X.  8-11).  He  has  substantially 
to  set  before  them  the  salvation  of  the 
Gospel,  inviting  them  to  become  par- 
takers of  it,  and  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord. 
To  press  for  a  decision  upon  this  point 
is  his  first  and  chief  concern,  to  which 
even  the  supply  of  his  necessary  food 
is  altogether  subordinate.  He  is  in 
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earnest, — ^as  a  far  greater  MoBsenger 
was  in  earnest,  when  He  too  had  to 
deal  with  the  woman  whom  He  met  at 
the  well  about  her  spiritual  good,~her 
separation  from  old  connections  that 
she  might  be  the  Lord's  handmaid, — 
and  found  the  task  so  engrossing  as  to 
make  him  forget  his  own  most  pre&sing 
wants  :  (John  iv.  31-34).  So,  in  some 
corresponding  measure,  Abraham's  ser* 
vant  felt  in  reference  to  the  commission 
with  which  he  was  charged.  It  was 
his  meal  also,  as  it  was  the  Lord's,  to 
get  his  commission  well  executed  in 
obedience  to  his  master  and  his  master's 
God  ;  and  the  execution  of  it  took  pre- 
cedence with  him  even  of  his  necessary 
food. — {Candlish). 

Verses  34-49.  Eliezer's  bride-wooing, 
the  first  speech  in  the  fiible,  a  fit  be<^in- 
ning  for  the  whole  circle  of  Biblical 
speeches. — (Lange.) 

And  how  sini])ly  does  he  go  about 
the  execution  of  his  commission  I  He 
does  little  more  than  narrate  the  Lord's 
dtmlings  with  Abraham  in  Canaan,  and 
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With  himself  on  his  journey  thence. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  dwells  somewliat  more  at  length 
on  the  details  of  his  master's  pilgrimage 
than  the  brief  summary  given  in  this 
discourse  might  indicate.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  lie  opens  up,  at  least  in  part, 
the  fulness  of  the  blessing  with  which 
"the  Lord  had  blessed  his  master 
greatly,"  as  having  in  it  a  rich  store  of 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  benefits. 
At  all  events,  it  is  the  Lord's  blessing 
upon  Abraham  and  his  seed  that  this 
devout  and  upright  man  holds  out  as 
the  chief,  and  indeed  the  only  recom- 
mendation of  the  suit  he  has  to  urge. 
For,  in  what  remains  of  his  addre&s, 
beyond  a  plain  recital  of  the  things  that 
ha<l  befallen  him,  with  a  pious reierence 
throughout  to  the  manifest  grace  and 
goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  leadings  of 
His  holy  providence — the  good  man 
uses  no  arguments  whatever  to  enforce 
the  proposal  he  has  to  make  to  Laban's 
household.  Not  "with  excellency  of 
speech  or  of  wisdom  " — not  **  with 
enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom  does 
he  come  to  them,"  declaring  unto  them 
the  testimony  of  Ood.  If  his  mission 
is  to  be  successful — if  his  message  is  to 
be  believed  by  them — ^their  "faith  is 
not  to  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but 
in  the  power  of  God."  It  is  to  be  no 
triumpn  of  persuasive  eloquence  ;  nor 
is  it  by  any  varnish  of  a  subtle  and 
seductive  tongue  that  the  maiden's 
choice  is  to  be  determined  and  the 
consent  of  her  family  obtained.  The 
Lord's  hand  has  been  in  this  business 
from  the  first ;  and  it  must  be  left  in 
His  hand  to  the  last.  The  servant  can 
but  deliver  his  plain  tale,  with  all 
plainness  of  speech,  and  await  such 
results  as  the  Lord  may  be  pleased  to 
appoint.  Such  is  this  honest  ambas- 
sador's honest  discharge  of  his  embassy. 
— (Candlish.) 

The  offer  of  Abraham's  servant  to 
the  house  of  Nahor  is  suggestive  of  the 
o£fer  of  God's  salvation  to  mankind. 
1.  Salvation  is  of  the  Lord — by  His 
direction  and  will  (verse  48.)  2. 
Salvation  is  a  miracle  of  Divine  mercy. 
Isaac — on  whose  account  these  things 
happened — ^was    born    by  a   miracle. 


Forgiveness  of  transgressions  comes  to 
us  out  of  the  ordinary  course.  Nature 
teaches  no  doctrine  of  forgiveness. 
Her  laws  punish  all  transgressors  with- 
out remedy.  When  salvation  is  brought, 
God's  own  arm  is  apparent.  3.  The 
coase(juences  of  rejecting  the  oflTer  of 
salvation  are  serious.  Had  this  oflfer 
made  to  Nahor's  household  been  re- 
jected, the  steward  must  have  looked 
in  some  other  direction.  They  would 
have  lost  a  distinguished  and  honour- 
able place  in  human  history.  They 
would  have  put  themselves  outside  the 
circle  of  religious  privileges.  The 
rejection  of  salvation  is — to  say  the 
least — the  rejection  of  honour  and 
dignity,  of  a  place  in  the  family  of  God. 

"  And  the  Lord  hath  blessed  my 
master"  Averse 35.)  Ministers, Christ's 
)>aranymplis,  must  likewise  woo  for 
Christ  by  setting  forth  His  great 
wealth,  and  not  to  speak  one  word  for 
Christ  and  two  for  themselves,  as  those 
did  in  Phil.  i.  15.  John  Baptist  was 
no  such  spokesman.  (John  iii.  29.) 
It  is  the  special  office  of  the  ministry 
to  lay  Christ  open,  to  hold  up  the 
tapestry,  and  let  men  see  him  as  He  is 
set  forth,  (Heb.  i.  2,  3),  that  they  may 
be  sick  of  love,  for  otherwise  Christ  is 
like  to  have  but  a  cold  suit  of  it.<^ 
(Trapp.) 

"  And  I  will  put  the  earring  upon  her 
face"  (verse  47.)  So  did  Christ  put  upon 
His  spouse  His  own  comeliness,  which 
was  a  jewel  on  her  forehead,  an  ear- 
ring in  her  ear,  and  a  beautiful  crown 
upon  her  head,  (Ezek.  xvi.  12-14) ; — 
whence  she  is  called  Callah,  of  the 
perfection  of  her  beauty  and  braveiy, 
(Jer.  ii.  32) ;  and  Hephzibah,  (Isa.  Ixii. 
4),  of  His  delight  in  her ;  since  He 
hath  purified  her  as  Esther,  sancti- 
fied her,  (Eph.  v.  26),  and  so  beautified 
her  that  now  He  "  rejoiceth  over  her 
as  a  bridegroom  doth  over  his  bride." 
(Isa.  Ixii.  5.)  Yea,  He  "resteth  in 
His  love,"  and  will  seek  no  further; 
He  "  joyeth  over  her  with  singing  "  as 
well  paid  for  His  choice.  (2*eph. 
iii.  17.) — {Trapp.) 

"The  Lord,  before  whom  I  walk, 
will  send  His  angel  with  thee,  and 
prosper  thy  way  "  (verse  40.)    Eliezer, 
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the  earthly  mej^senger  of  Abraham,  in  by  the  B.n^el  of  the  Lord.  The  diplo- 
the  convoy  of  the  heavenly  messen-  mats  of  thw  world  are  often  accom- 
gera,    A  pious  diplomat,  accompanied     panied  by  demons. — (Lange,) 

MAIN  E0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAORAPff,^Vene»  50-60. 

Thb  Success  of  thb  Marruob  Treatt. 

I.  Due  to  the  manifest  interposition  of  Providence.  The  impre&sion  made 
upon  the  mind  of  the  father  and  brother  of  Kebekah  was,  that  the  hand  of  God 
was  clearly  evident  in  this  matter.  They  felt  as  if  they  could  not  interfere. 
They  could  not  utter  a  word  by  way  of  expreasing  an  independent  opinion  or 
wish.  **  The  thing  proceedeth  from  the  Lord  :  we  cannot  speak  unto  thee  bad  or 
good"  (verse  50.) 

II.  Acknowledged  by  suitable  acts  of  devot'on  We  find  we  are  dealing  all 
along  with  a  history  which  is  continually  looking  towards  God.  The  actors  in 
it  are  ready  to  refer  all  success  to  God,  and  to  acknowledge  every  benefit  with 
pious  gratitude.  1.  Bt/  acts  of  worship,  Abraham's  servant  "  worshipped  the 
Lord,  bowing  himself  to  the  earth  '*  (verse  52.)  This  is  the  supreme  act  of 
religion — prostration  before  that  Being  who  is  holier,  greater,  and  higher  than 
we  are.  The  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  in  favouring  his  mission  was  upper- 
most in  the  mind  of  this  man.  But  it  is  the  assurance  of  that  Goodness  which 
is  the  confidence  and  comfort  of  devotion.  Without  the  conviction  of  His 
goodness,  His  greatness  would  overpower  us  and  make  us  afraid.  2.  Bt/  faith 
and  ready  obedience.  The  brother  and  mother  of  tlie  damsel  naturally  plead 
for  a  few  day's  delay  (verse  55.)  But  the  servant  is  so  convinced  that  the  nand 
of  God  is  in  this  matter  that  he  urges  haste.  If  this  was  the  bride  selected  by 
Providence,  surely  there  was  no  need  for  any  further  delay.  When  the  matter 
is  mentioned  to  Rebekah,  she  makes  up  her  mind  in  a  moment,  and  declares  her 
willingness  at  once  to  go  with  the  servant  (verse  58.)  Her  obedience  is  instant 
and  cheerful.  A  clear  message  from  heaven  leads  to  sudden  changes  in  conduct. 
Such  was  the  case  with  St  Paul.  *'  Immediately  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood  "  (Gal.  i.  16.)  3.  By  human  benedictions.  God  had  already  blessed,  and 
now  man  must  bless  (verse  60  )  It  is  the  dignity  and  privilege  of  man  that  he 
can  both  act  and  think  after  God.  Thus  there  is  human  forgiveness  as  well  a 
Divine.  The  brightest  discoveries  of  the  human  intellect  are  but  the  thoughts 
that  have  dwelt  from  eternity  in  the  mind  of  God  at  length  revealed  to  man. 
These  benedictions  were  giten  in  faith.  There  was  faith  in  a  great  future  for 
the  family  of  God  (verse  60.)  There  would  be  a  witness  for  God  throughout 
human  history — a  final  victory  for  his  people.  **  Let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate 
of  those  which  hate  them." 

III.  Followed  by  a  grateful  sense  of  relief.  The  servant  can  now  eat  and 
drink,  for  his  duty  is  dischar<^ed  and  God  has  now  shown  him  that  his  mission  is 
a  success  (verse  54.)  There  is  repose  and  satisfaction  when  we  are  conscious  of 
duty  faithfully  done ;  but  while  the  duty  is  impending,  the  thought  of  it  swallows 
up  all  else — every  idea  of  personal  comfort  or  safety.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  pious 
mind  when  we  esteem  the  commandments  of  God  more  than  our  necessary  food. 

BUQQB8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES. 

Verse  60.    The  aflfect  of  the  appeal  instance  of  the  primitive  and  confiding 

which,  with  such  unadorned  simplicity,  liuspiLulity  of  these  timas,  but  a  proof 

Abraham's  servant  addressed  to  the  of  the  same  Divine  interposition   in 

lamily  whose  acquaintance  he  had  so  which  this  whole  procedure  originated 

strangely   made,    is   not    merely   an  being  continued  down  to  its  close.    The 
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Divine  Spirit  is  very  unequivocally  at 
work,  giving-  efficacy  to  the  Divine 
inessai;e,  moving  and  inclining,  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  it  comes,  and 
making  them  willing  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  power.  The  brother  and  fatlier 
— the  latter  in  all  probability  being 
now,  in  liis  old  acje,  represented  to  a 
large  extent  by  his  son,  who  in  the 
whole  of  tliis  affair  seems  to  act  for 
him  as  tlie  head  of  tlie  house, — the 
relatives,  in  short,  of  the  woman  thus 
strangely  courted  as  the  bride  of  a 
Prince  Royal,  whose  person  and  whose 
kingly  heritage  are  alike  unknown, — 
cannot  withstand  the  evidence  of  a 
Divine  warrant,  which  the  whole  trans- 
action bears.  They  frankly  own  their 
conviction.  It  is  the  Lord  ;  what  can 
we  say  or  do  ? — (Cand/isk). 

God's  will,  when  clearly  made  known. 
1.  Puts  an  end  to  all  doubt.  There  is 
no  longer  room  for  any  question.  We 
walk  in  the  light.  2.  Determines  our 
duty,  which  is  unquestioning  obedience. 
3.  It  should  be  accepted  with  resigna- 
tion. Even  when  something  which  is 
grievous  for  the  present  is  imposed 
upon  us,  it  is  enough  to  know  that  such 
is  God*s  will. 

This  simple  belief  in  the  presence 
and  energy  of  a  living  God  working  in 
human  affairs  was  the  soul  of  the 
Patriarchal  religion. 

Here  they  acknowledge,  1.  Jehovah's 
authority  m  mannging  the  affairs  of 
men.  2.  That  the  actual  progress  of 
this  matter  was  brought  about  by  Him. 
Though  they  lived  in  corrupt  times 
and  places,  yet  they  acknowledge  God 
in  the  ways  of  His  providence.  So- 
God  did  preserve  some  discoveries  of 
Himself  outside  His  Church.  3.  That 
no  opposition  should  be  offered  to  this 
providence.  "  We  shall  not  be  able  to 
gainsay,  evil  or  good"  (so  the  JHeb.) 
In  which  passage  they  acknowledge 
such  clear  discovery  of  God's  will  in 
this  matter,  that  they  take  it  as 
irresistible.  Therefore  the  meaning 
of  this  expression  is  well  para]>lira8e(i 
by  the  Ixx.,  "we  cannot  gainsay  thee 
anything  in  this  matter,  either  in  pre- 
tence of  evil  or  good,  to  urge  anything 
against  God*s  mind  which  seemeth  to 


be  so  dear  to  us  that  we  are  included 
in  it." — {Hughes). 

Verse  51.  So  plain  an  interposition 
of  Providence  admits  of  no  refusal  on 
the  part  of  those  who  revere  the  Lord. 
Bethuel  now  appears  as  a  concurring 
party.  Laban,  as  the  full  brother  of 
Bebekah,  has  a  voice  in  the  disposal 
of  her  hand  ;  but  the  father  only 
has  the  power  to  ratify  the  contract — 
{Murphy.) 

The  whole  conduct  of  this  affair  is 
calculated  to  surprise  an  European 
reader.  A  servant  is  sent  on  a  distant 
journey,  with  full  powers  to  select  a 
wife,  and  conclude  a  marriage  for  his 
master's  son.  The  servant  addresses 
himself  to  the  lady's  father  and  brother, 
and  they  agree  to  his  proposals  without 
consulting  Rebekah.  The  agent  makes 
valuable  presents  to  the  lady  and  her 
relations,  and  carries  her  away,  and 
Isaac  and  Rebekah  meet  as  man  and 
wife  without  having  everseeneach  other 
before ;  but  all  this  is  most  precisely 
analagous  to  uses  which  still  prevail  in 
the  East,  with  some  small  divereity  in 
different  nations.  We  will  state  the 
process  of  a  marriage  of  a  young  couple 
in  Persia,  which  seems,  on  the  whole,  to 
present  a  very  close  parallel  to  this 
patriarchal  procedure.  When  a  young 
man  becomes  marriageable,  his  parents 
begin  to  look  about  among  their  kindred 
and  acquaintance  for  a  suitable  partner 
for  him,  frequently  assisting  their 
inquiries  or  leaving  the  matter  entirely 
to  a  confidential  servant — generally  the 
young  man's  old  nurse — who  g:oes  about 
from  house  to  house,  and  having  found 
a  suitable  object,  endeavours  to  create 
a  mutual  prepossession,  by  speaking  to 
each  of  the  other.  Very  often,  how- 
ever, the  whole  matter  is  concluded 
without  any  reference  to  the  parties 
most  immediately  interested.  When 
the  parents  have  found  asuitable  female, 
they  proceed  to  the  house  of  her  father, 
and  make  their  overtures  to  him  ;  and 
if  they  are  acceptable,  he  denotes  his 
acquiescence  by  ordering  sweetmeats  to 
be  brought.  A  few  days  after,  another 
meeting  is  held  at  the  same  place,  and 
then  it  is  finally  settled  what  the  parents 
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of  the  young  man  are  to  give  in  his 
behalf  to  the  bride. — {BuahT^ 

Verse  52.  With  this  simple,  but 
interesting  account,  the  whole  family 
is  overcome ;  one  sentiment  bows  every 
mind.  Rebekah  says  nothing ;  but  her 
heart  is  full.  ^  It  is  an  affair  in  wliich 
little  or  nothing  is  left  for  creatures  to 
decide.  Such  was  the  happy  result  of 
this  truly  religious  courtship  ;  and  the 
good  man,  who  saw  God  in  all  things, 
still  keeps  up  his  character.  Hearing 
their  words,  he  bowed  himself  to  the 
earth,  and  worshipped  Qod  I  How 
sweet  would  all  our  temporal  concerns 
be  rendered  if  they  were  thus  inter- 
mixed with  godliness ! — (Fuller.) 

This  act  of  worship  implies — 1.  Faith. 
He  was  convinced  that  there  was  a 
living  God  working  throughout  all  this 
affair,  and  that  events  were  so  shaped 
as  clearly  to  indicate  what  the  will  of 
the  Lord  was.  2.  Gratitude.  He  felt 
that  he  had  received  favour  from  the 
Lord  for  himself  and  for  his  master. 
It  is  the  good  God  that  we  worship, 
and  gratitude  should  be  the  uppermost 
feeling  in  our  mind  towards  Him. 
3.  Reverence.  He  bowed  himself  to 
the  earth  as  worshipping  the  Highest. 
It  is  this  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 
one  great  God  which  ennobles  such 
histories  as  these  recorded  in  the 
Bible. 

Verse  53.  The  main  things  being 
settled,  he,  according  to  the  customs 
of  those  times,  ** presents  the  bride  elect 
with  jewels  of  silver,  jewels  of  gold, 
and  raiment"  suited  to  the  occasion; 
and  further  to  conciliate  the  esteem  of 
the  family  "  he  gave  also  to  her  brother 
and  to  her  mother  precious  things." 
Presents  when  given  from  sincere 
affection  are  very  proper,  and  pro- 
ductive of  good  eflects.  It  is  by  a 
mutual  interchange  of  kind  offices 
that  love  is  often  kindled,  and  always 
kept  alive.  Our  Saviour  accepted  the 
presents  which  were  offered  Him,  not 
only  of  food,  but  raiment,  and  even 
the  anointing  of  His  feet.  Where  love 
exists  it  is  natural  and  grateful  to  ex- 
press it  in  acts  of  kindness. — (Fuller.) 
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She  is  treated  as  the  great  King, 
the  Church's  Bridegroom,  treats  every- 
one whom  He  espouses  to  Himself; — 
as  He  will  treat  thee,  whoever  thou 
art,  to  whom  the  message  of  His  mercy 
comes.  He  invites  thee,  by  His  am- 
bassadors pleading  with  thee, — by  His 
providence  waiting  for  thee, — by  His 
word  dwelling  in  thee, — by  His  Spirit 
striving  with  thee, — He  invites  thee  to 
become  His.  From  the  very  first  He 
enforces  His  invitation  by  substantial 
tokens  of  His  earnestness  in  seeking 
thee.  Thou  hast  ample  proof  given  to 
thee  of  His  love  in  the  cross  He  bore 
for  thee,  in  the  Gospel  He  sends  to 
thee,  in  the  blessed  peace,  and  free 
pardon,  and  full  renewal  He  holds  out 
to  thee.  Even  the  opening  of  His 
treaty  of  espousals  with  thee  is  not 
without  many  a  sweet  and  precious 
gift  of  grace,  such  as  may  well  suffice 
to  give  thee  confidence  in  closing  with 
His  overtures,  and  casting  thyself  into 
His  arms.  For  whatever  ministry  or 
immediate  embassy  he  may  employ, 
He  is  nearer  to  thee  by  far  than  was 
the  suitor  for  Rebekah  s  love  to  the 
damsel  whom  by  i)roxy  he  wooed.  He 
who  wooes  thee  knows  thee  by  nama 
He  is  not  going  in  search  of  the  objects 
of  His  regard  at  a  venture.  Nor  does 
He  send  His  messengers  t4>  grope  in 
the  dark.  This,  so  far  as  they  them- 
selves are  concerned,  may  be  the  con- 
dition of  their  embassv.  But  "the 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His.'* 
And  to  thee,  0  meek  and  contrite 
soul  I  to  thee  He  comes, — through 
human  instrumentality  perhap,  but 
with  unerring  wisdom  and  kinclness, — 
demanding  thee  as  His  own.  The 
instant  thou  consentest  to  be  His,  He 
causes  all  the  treasures  of  His  wisdom 
and  knowledge, — all  the  riches  of  His 
grace  and  glory, — to  be  opened  up  to 
thee.  Of  all  that  is  IlLs  there  is  no- 
thing that  He  will  withold,  or  refuse 
to  share  with  thee. — (CandlisA,) 

Verses  54,  55.  When  our  duty  u 
done,  we  can  best  enjoy  ease  and 
refreshment 

Very  natural  is  the  remonstrance 
which  the  brother,  and  especially  the 
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mother  of  the  bride,  addressed  to  the 
impatient  servant  of  Abraham.  And 
whether  they  asked  for  a  respite  of  ten 
days,  or,  as  some  say,  of  ten  months, 
or  even  years,  before  the  mother  bids 
her  daughter  her  last  adieu — it  is  a 
toucii  of  genuine  tenderness  such  as 
we  would  not  willingly  lose  in  this 
narrative.  For  it  is  a  narrative  which 
proves  it«  own  trutli  by  its  being  so 
thorougiily,  and  all  throughout,  true 
to  Vi2X\\T%.—(Candli8h.) 

Verses  56-58.  Nor  is  it  a  trifling 
evidence  of  the  chosen  virgin's  faith, 
that  she  is  enabled  to  withstand  ti)e 
pleading  for  delay  which  has  nothing 
but  instinctive  fondness  to  support  it, 
in  deference  to  the  solemn  appeal  of 
one  so  unequivocally  under  the  direc- 
tion of  heaven  as  the  messenger  to 
whom  her  friends  have  already  con- 
sented to  surrender  her.  She  has 
taken  the  decisive  step  when,  in  the 
dark  as  some  might  think,  she  has 
resolved  to  peril  all  upon  the  truth 
of  the  singular  embassy  that  has  come 
to  seek  her.  And  now,  when  it  is  left 
to  herself  to  say  how  soon  the  step 
shall  become  irrevocable,  her  reply  is 
prompt.  She  balances  the  fond  reluc- 
tance of  her  family  to  part  with  her — 
a  reluctance  which,  however  grateful 
to  her  feelings,  has  no  force  at  all  as 
an  argument  addressed  to  her  faith — 
against  the  clear  appeal  which  the 
holy  man  who  has  called  her  makes  to 
the  God  whose  very  favour  urges  him 
to  haste.  And  she  cannot  hesitate  for 
a  moment.  Having  made  up  her  mind 
to  a  very  painful  sacrifice  and  a  very 
serious  risk,  she  feels  that  to  doubt  or 
to  deliberate  any  longer  would  be  to 
be  lost.  "Now,"  with  her,  is  the 
accepted  time ;  "  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation."  What  is  to  be  done  had 
best  be  done  quickly.  Let  there  be 
no  halting  between  two  opinions ;  no 
hesitancy — no  yielding  to  tlie  impulse 
that  would  ffain  time  and  prompt 
dangerous  delay.  Having  put  her 
hand  to  the  plough,  she  will  not  draw 
back.  She  hears  a  voice  powerfully 
speaking  to  her,  and  saying,  "Qo 
forward." — {CandlisA.) 


The  Church  promptly  obeys  the  call 
of  her  Lord,  and  listens  to  no  other 
voice.  She  is  persuaded  that  in  Him 
alone  all  her  joy  and  prosperity  are  to 
be  found. 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  question 
as  to  Rebekah's  consent  to  the  marriage. 
The  contract  was  lawfully  concluded  by 
the  parent.  It  was  understood  to  be 
right  and  proper.  Besides,  it  could 
easily  be  seen  that  in  this  case  Rebekah's 
heart  had  been  won  by  the  proposal. 
She  acted  plainly  from  a  high  principle 
of  faith  in  the  proposal  as  directed  so 
manifestly  by  God.  "A  prudent  wife 
is  from  the  LorcL"  (Prov.  xix.  14.) — 
(Jacobus.) 

Verse  59.  How  beautiful !  The  old 
maid-servant  of  the  house,  who  had 
cared  for  her  and  brought  her  up,  must 
go  with  her.  This  is  a  custom  still  to 
be  found  in  that  land.  The  nurse  s 
name  was  Deborah.  (Ch.  xxxv.  8.) 
She  died  before  her  mistress,  and  in 
the  service  of  the  family.  The  one 
who,  even  more  than  the  mother,  knew 
all  about  her  and  could  best  do  for  her, 
and  meet  her  wants,  she  was  to  her  a 
choice  memorial  of  home. — {Jacobus,) 

It  was  a  beautiful  characteristic  of 
ancient  manners  thus  to  care  for  faith- 
ful servants  in  their  old  age.  This  is 
one  of  those  lessons  of  kindness  which 
the  Gospel  should  only  the  more  impress 
upon  us. 

How  often  have  scenes  like  this  led 
ray  mind  to  the  patriarchal  age  I  The 
daughter  is  about,  for  the  first  time, 
to  leave  the  paternal  roof;  the  servants 
are  all  in  confusion ;  each  refers  to 
things  long  gone  by — each  wishes  to  do 
something  to  attract  the  attention  of 
his  young  mistress.  One  says,  "  All ! 
do  not  forget  him  who  nursed  you  when 
an  infant ;"  another,  "  How  often  did 
I  bring  you  the  beautiful  lotus  from 
the  distant  tank."  "  Did  I  not  always 
conceal  your  faults?"  The  mother 
comes  to  take  leave ;  she  weeps,  and 
tenderly  embraces  her,  saying,  "My 
daughter,  1  shall  see  you  no  more: 
forget  not  your  mother. '  The  brother 
enfolds  his  sister  in  his  arms,  and 
promises  soon  to  come  and  see  her. 
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The  father  is  absorhed  in  thought,  and  family  invoke  upon  her  the  blessings 

is  only  aroused  by  the  sobs  of  the  party,  promised  to  him  (Gen.  xxiii.  17). 
He  then  affectionately  embraces  his         From  the  numerous  instances  which 

daughter,  and  tells  her  not  to  fear,  are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  those 

The  female  domestics  must  each  smeU  who  were  aged  or  holy  giving  their 

of  the  poor  girl,  and  the  men  touch  blessing,  may  be  seen  tlie  importance 

her  feet.    As  Rebekah  had  her  nurse  which  was  attached  to  such  benedic- 

to  accompany  her,  so  at  this  day  the  tions.     Has  a  son  or  daughter  to  leave 

ai/a  (the  nurse;,  who  has  from  infancy  a  father,  an  aged  friend,  or  a  priest,  a 

brought  up  the  bride,  goes  with  her  to  bleasing  is  always  given.     To  be  the 

the  new  scene.    She  is  ner  a<lviser,  her  mother    of   a    numerous    progeny  is 

assistant,  and  friend  ;  and  to  her  she  considered  a  great   honour.      Hence 

will  tell  all  her  hopes  and  all  her  fears,  parents  often  say  to  their  daughters, 

'^lioberts.)  "Be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands'* 

Beggars  also,  when  relieved,  say  to  the 

Verse  60.  Thus  the  history  of  Abra-  mistress  of  the  house,   "  Ah,  madam, 

ham  is  repeated  in  Rebekah.     Like  millions    will    come    from    you  I  "^ 

him,  she  went  forth  in  faith ;  and  the  {Roberts.) 


MAJN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAORAPff.^Vmei  61-67. 

A  Primeval  Mabbiagb. 

Here  we  have  a  beautiful  and  touching  picture  of  a  primeval  marriage,  in 
which  the  following  characteristics  are  remarkable : — 

I.  Its  simplicity.  The  servant  had  returned  from  his  journey,  and  now 
"  told  Isaac  all  things  that  he  had  done."  (Verse  66.)  To  him  he  introduces 
Rebekah.  Isaac  takes  her  in  the  presence  of  all  witnesses,  and  she  becomes  his 
wife.  There  was  no  elaborate  form  or  ceremony.  The  whole  transaction  was 
reduced  to  the  utmost  simplicity. 

II.  Its  purity.  The  motives  of  all  concerned  were  honest  and  sincere.  As 
for  Rebekah,  she  was  modest  and  retiring,  though  simple  and  trustful.  As  for 
Isaac,  "  he  loved  her."  (Verse  67.)  Love  is  essential  to  a  real  marriage,  and 
where  this  is  wanting  that  pure  and  holy  institution  is  dishonoured.  Everything 
belonging  to  this  marriage  was  real  and  true.  It  had  a  pure  motive  and  a  puro 
end  in  view. 

III.  Its  godliness.  This  was  truly  a  marriage  in  the  Lord.  It  was  pervaded 
by  a  spirit  of  reverence  towards  God  and  a  desire  for  His  blessing.  Isaac  pre- 
pares himself  for  this  favour  of  Providence  by  prayer  and  meditation.  (Verse  63.) 
Tliis  quiet  and  retiring  dnty  became  him,  for  he  w&s  rather  a  man  of  thoughtful 
and  reflective  habits  than  of  action.  Probably  he  now  meditated  upon  the  time 
when  he  was  bound  upon  the  altar,  and  when  God  wrought  for  him  a  wonderful 
deliverance.  He  would  naturally  hope  that  great  things  were  still  in  store  for 
him.  The  spirit  of  meditation  was  a  suitable  attitude  of  mind  in  which  to 
await  the  events  that  were  impending. 

17.  It  is  illustration  of  the  principle  of  n^iity  in  diversity.  In  this  prin- 
ciple we  have  the  true  idea  of  marriage — the  conjunction  of  things  that  are 
unlike.  The  characters  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah  were  most  diverse.  They  were 
truly  coni])leuients  of  each  other,  and  when  brought  together  made  a  complete 
whola  Isaac  was  passive,  obedient,  submissive  :  and  on  the  other  hand  Rebekah 
was  modest,  trustful,  and  impulsive.  The  deficiencias  of  one  were  supplied  by 
the  other,  and  both  together  made  a  strong  and  full-orbed  character. 
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Verse  61.  Bebekah,  like  Abraham, 
was  one  of  the  ciiildren  of  faith.  Like 
him  she  obeyed  what  she  believed  to 
be  the  voice  of  God,  and  went  out  not 
knowing  whither  she  went.  It  is  true 
that  God  spoke  directly  to  Abraham, 
and  that  Rebekali  followed  theguidance 
of  a  man  who  was  charged  to  carry  out 
the  Divine  purpose.  And  heroin  w€ 
are  represented,  for  in  the  Bible  we 
listen  to  holy  men  who  have  received 
a  message  from  God. 

fler  damsels.  These  were  her  atten* 
dants  besides  her  nurse.  These  were 
probably  given  to  her  as  part  of  her 
patrimony.  Rebekah  went  in  com- 
pany with  Eliezer,  and  tlie  damsels 
(attendants,  and  nurse,  and  retinue) 
followed  in  a  train  or  caravan. — 
{Jacobus.) 

A  tiresome  and  a  tedious  journey  it 
was,  but  for  a  good  husband.  Suffer 
we  with  and  for  Christ,  "  that  we  may 
be  glorified  together'*  (Rom.  viii.  17), 
when  the  marriage  shall  be  consum- 
mated. Heaven  will  pay  for  all.  What 
though  thou  ride  on  a  trotting  camel  ? 
it  is  to  be  married.  He  that  rides  to 
be  crowned  will  not  think  much  of  a 
rainy  day. — {Irapp,) 

Verse  62.  Isaac  was  just  come  from 
the  entering  in  of  that  place.  This 
may  mean  that  here  he  resided  at  this 
time.  It  was  the  well  where  the 
Covenant  Angel  had  met  Hagar  (Gen. 
xvi.  14).  He  was  living  in  the  south 
country.  And  in  ch.  xxv.  1 1,  it  is  said 
that  he  dwelt  by  this  well,  and  he 
was  just  now  coming  (or  come)  from 
that  direction  towards  fieersheba,  his 
father's  house,  to  learn  the  result. 
Some  suppose  that  he  had  been  thither 
on  account  of  its  association  with  the 
family  history  and  the  omnipresence 
of  the  Covenant  Angel,  and  had  there 
laid  thb  important  matter  before  God. 
This  would  be  a  reason  for  noting  this 
incidental  fact.  This  view  would  be 
sustained  by  the  connection — he  went 
out  into  the  field  to  meditate, — 
{Jacobus,) 


This  place  was  well  calculated  to 
awaken  thoughts  of  an  overruling 
Providence.  To  every  religious  mind 
there  are  such  sacred  spots  upon  earth. 

Verse  63.  This  is  a  characteristic  of 
Isaac's  retiring  contemplative  word. 
Abraham  was  the  active,  authoritative 
father;  Isaac  was  the  passive,  sul>- 
missive  son.  To  meditate  w&s  to  hold 
converse  with  his  own  thoughts,  to 
ponder  on  the  import  of  that  never-to- 
be-forgotten  scene,  when  he  was  laid 
on  the  altar  by  a  father's  hand,  and  a 
ram  caught  in  the  thicket  became  his 
substitute,  and  to  pour  out  his  soul 
unto  the  God  of  his  salvation.  In 
this  hour  of  his  grave  reflection  comes 
his  destined  bride  with  her  faithful 
escort  upon  his  view. — {Murphy), 

She  found  Isaac  engaged  in  prayer 
and  meditation;  two  things  from  which 
we  have  sadly  fallen.  We  are  not  the 
giants  in  ]»rayer  that  our  fathers 
were. — ( Ihbertaon). 

Important  interests  were  pending 
upon  the  results  of  this  servant's 
mission.  Isaac  therefore,  awaited  them 
with  prayer  and  meditation. 

The  closing  hour  of  the  day,  the 
still  time  of  evening,  is  most  welcome 
to  meditation.  The  labour  of  the  day 
is  over,  but  its  mercies  and  cares  and 
anxieties  are  still  fresh  in  our  mind. 
We  can  gather  these  up  by  meditation, 
until  they  find  expression  in  trustful 
and  thankful  prayer. 

Much  power  and  fervour  in  the 
Church  of  God  are  wasted  for  the  want 
of  that  guidance  and  direction  wliich 
only  meditation  can  give. 

By  meditation  alone  can  we  make 
Divine  truth  the  real  possession  of  our 
souls. 

As  meditation  and  prayer  are  the 
right  improvement  of  mercies  past,  so 
they  are  the  best  preparative  for 
mercies  yet  expected.  Isaac  could  not 
have  put  himself  in  a  more  suitable 
posture  for  welcoming  the  anticipated 
blessings  than  that  in  which  he  is  here 
represented,  nor  in  one  which  would 
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have  been  more  apt  to  ensure  its  being 
made  more  substantial  and  durable. 
As  a  general  fact,  it  nmy  sjifely  be 
affirmed  that  tliose  husbancU  and  wives, 
are  likely  to  prove  the  greatest  blessings 
to  each  other  whoee  union  is  brougiit 
about  in  answer  to  prayer.  "A  prudent 
wife  is  from  the  Lord." — {Bush.) 

A  garment  that  is  double  dyed, 
dipped  again  and  again  will  retain  the 
colour  a  great  while  ;  so  a  truth  which 
is  the  subject  of  meditation. — {Philip 
Henry.) 

It  will  do  us  good  to  be  often  left 
alone,  and  sitting  alone,  and  if  we  have 
the  art  of  improving  solitude,  we  shall 
find  that  we  are  never  less  alone  than 
when  alone.  Meditation  and  prayer 
ought  to  be  both  our  business  and  our 
delight  when  we  are  alone,  while  we 
have  a  God,  a  Christ,  and  a  heaven,  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with,  and  to  secure 
an  interest  in,  we  need  not  want 
matter  either  for  meditation  or  prayer, 
which,if  they  go  together,  will  mutually 
befriend  each  other.  Our  walks  in  the 
field  are  then  truely  pleasant,  when  in 
them  we  apply  ourselves  to  meditation 
and  prayer.  We  there  have  a  free  and 
open  prospect  of  the  heavens  above  us, 
and  the  earth  around  us,  and  the  hosts 
and  riches  of  both  by  the  view  of 
which  we  should  be  led  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  maker  and  owner  of  all 
-^(AJatthetv  lUnry), 

Gerson  calls  meditation  the  nurse 
of  prayer  ;  Jerome  calls  it  his  paradise ; 
Basil  calls  it  the  treasury  where  all  the 
graces  are  locked  up ;  Theophylact 
calls  it  the  very  gate  and  portal  by 
which  we  enter  into  glory  ;  and  Aris- 
totle, though  a  heathen,  placeth  felicity 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  mind. 
You  may  read  much,  and  hear  much, 
yet  without  meditation  you  will  never 
be  excellent,  you  will  never  be  eminent 
Christians. — {Brooks), 

Verses  64, 65.  Rebekah,  too,  is  alive 
to  the  scene,  and  as  she  sees  this  man 
walking  towards  them  alone  in  the  field, 
she  inquires  of  Eliezer  as  to  his  name. 
And  having  learned  that  it  was  none 
other  than  Isaac,  she  lighted  off  the 
camel,  to  receive  him>  and  according 
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to  the  custom,  she  put  on  a  veil,  which 
covers  the  face,  and  hangs  down  over 
her  breast  and  shoulders.  It  is  still 
customary  in  Syria  and  Palestine  for 
the  bride  to  be  introduced  to  the  groom 
covered  with  her  veil,  denoting  modesty 
and  subjection  to  her  husband.^ 
{Jacobus), 

We  read  here  that  as  soon  as 
Rebekah  knew  that  her  husband  was 
coming,  she  alighted  from  her  camel, 
and  took  a  veil,  and  covered  herself. 
And  this,  brethren,  is  what  we  so  much 
want ;  I  know  it  to  be  the  baue  of 
domestic  life,  the  want  of  modesty  and 
delicacy  ;  without  Rebekah's  veilaflfeo- 
tion  becomes  alienated,  and  often  turns 
to  hatred  ;  love,  to  be  constant ;  must 
be  kept  pure. — {liobertson), 

Isaac  nad  now  another  experience  of 
the  promise,  "  the  Lord  will  provide." 

What  a  meeting  on  that  calm 
summer's  night!  It  is  faith  meeting 
faith  ;— faith  venturous  and  bold, meet- 
ing faith  meditative  and  meek !  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  a^  faith  that  not 
all  the  perils  of  a  long  journey  and  an 
unknown  issue  can  daunt ;  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  faith  that  seeks 
quiet  rest  in  communing  with  the  God 
of  nature,  as  the  God  also  of  covenanted 
grace.  Rebekah,  dropping  thy  modest 
veil,  as  if  half  afraid,  or  half  ashamed, 
of  thine  own  adventurous  spirit ;  and 
thou,  Isaac,  lifting  thine  eyes,  as  if 
awakened  out  of  a  trance, — ^ye  two 
are  now  one  in  the  Lord  \-^Candiish). 

Verse  66.  Isaac  addresses  himself, 
at  first,  not  to  Rebekah,  but  to  the 
servant,  and  learns  from  him  what  is 
the  result  of  his  embassy.  Like  the 
quiet  meditative  man  that  he  was,  he 
does  not  rush  to  conclusions,  but  calmly 
waits  for  the  unfolding  of  eventa  The 
true  believer  in  the  Divine  direction 
and  help  does  not  make  haste.  While 
he  has  confidence,  he  is  rational  and 
collected,  and  he  observes  the  proprieties 
of  circumstances. 

Ministers  also  must  give  account  of 
their  stewardship.  Happy  he  that  can 
present  his  people  "  as  a  chaste  vii^n 
to  Christ,"  with  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi,  2), 
that  can  say,  with  the  propliet, ''  hero 
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am  I,  an<I  tlie  cliildren  that  tliou  hast 
given  me"  (Isa.  viii.  18). — {Irapp). 

Verse  67.  This  is  the  first  mention 
of  the  social  affections.  It  comes  in 
probably  because  Isaac  had  not  before 
seen  his  bride,  and  now  felt  his  heart 
drawn  towards  her,  when  she  was 
presented  to  his  view.  All  things  were 
evidently  done  in  the  fear  of  God,  as 
became  those  who  were  to  be  the 
progenitors  of  the  seed  of  promise. 
We  have  here  a  description  of  the 
primeval  raarriai^a  It  is  a  simple 
taking  of  a  woman  for  a  wife  before  all 
witnesses,  and  with  suitable  feelings 
and  expression  of  reverence  towards 
God,  and  of  desire  for  His  blessing. 
It  is  a  pure  and  holy  relation,  reaching 
back  into  the  realms  of  innocence,  and 
fit  to  be  the  emblem  of  the  humble, 
confiding,  affectionate  union  between 
the  Lord  and  his  people. — {Murphy), 

Thus  the  comfort  of  a  wife  was 
made  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  a 


mother.  God,  in  infinite  wisdom,  saw 
fit  to  set  a  day  of  prosperity  over 
against  a  day  of  adversity.  Now  He 
wounds  our  spirits  by  dissolving  one 
tender  union,  and  now  binds  up  our 
wounds  by  cementing  another.  But 
while  these  vicissitudes  occur,  let  us 
remember  that  the  transition  from  the 
character  of  a  dutiful  son  to  that  of  a 
kind  and  affectionate  husband  is  natural 
and  easy,  and  that  he  that  fills  up  one 
station  in  life  with  credit  and  honour 
is  thereby  prepared  for  all  those  that 
follow.--(5««A). 

Isaac  was  a  lovely  and  contemplative 
man,  and  needed  marriage  to  draw  him 
from  his  habits  as  a  recluse  and  to 
prepare  him  for  the  place  he  was  to 
take  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

As  Isaac  was  introduced  to  Rebekah 
by  his  faithful  servant,  so  was  Jesus 
introduced  to  the  Church,  as  His  bride, 
by  John  the  Baptist, — the  friend  of  the 
Bridegroom. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


dmoAL  NoTKS.— 1*  Iben  again  Abraham  took  a  wife,  and  her  name  was  Ketnrah. 
**  Ketvah  is  called  a  concubine  in  1  Chron.  i  82.  It  ii  usually  assumed,  but  merely  on  the 
assumption  of  the  history  following  in  chronological  sequences,  that  Abraham  espoused  Keturah 
after  Sarah's  death.  And  the  words  '  Then  a</ain  *  of  the  A.V.  leave  this  impression  on  the 
English  reader.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  original  to  bear  this  out.'  The  literal  sense  is, 
'And  Abraham  added  and  took  a  wife,*  i,e.,  took  another  wife  besides  Sarah  :  but  when  is  not 
raid.  Indeed,  from  verse  6,  which  says  that  he  sent  away  the  sons  of  his  concubines  during  hit 
lifetime,  it  would  be  most  Improbable  that  they  should  all  have  been  bom  after  Sarah's  death." 
(Alford,)  Murphy  and  others  hold  that  Abraham  took  this  wife  after  the  death  of  Sarah. 
"  These  sons  were  in  any  case  born  after  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  therefore  after  Abraham  was 
renewed  in  vital  powers.  If  this  renewal  of  vigour  remained  after  the  birth  of  Isaac,  it  may 
have  continued  some  time  after  the  death  of  Sarah,  whom  he  survived  thirty-eight  yean.  His 
abstinence  from  any  concubine  until  Sarah  gave  him  Hagar  is  against  his  taking  any  other 
during  Sarah's  lifetime.** — 2.  Shuah.]  The  tribe  to  which  Bildad,  Job's  friend,  belonged. 
(^oh  viii.  1.) — 3.  8heba.]  These  were  probably  the  Sabeans  who  plundered  Job.  (Job  L  5.)— 
6.  Eastward,  unto  the  east  country.]  Arabia,  which  was  east  of  Beersheba,  in  the  south  of 
Palestine,  where  Abraham  dwelt.— B  Gave  np  the  ghost,  and  died.]  '*The  two  verbs  are 
identical  in  meaning  :  the  repetiiion  belongs  to  the  holemnity  of  the  narrative.*'  (Alford,) 
In  a  good  eld  age.  Not  as  to  lenf^th  of  years,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  happy  old  age,  being  blessed 
both  outwardly  and  inwardly.  PuU  of  yean.  The  Heb.  has  merely  "fulL"  The  meaning  is 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  his  experience  of  life,  and  ready  to  depart.  Wat  gathered  in  h'u  peopU 
**  This  does  not  relate  to  burial,  for  this  was  not  so  :  Abraham's  "  people  **  dwelt  at  this  time  in 
Haran,  and  he  was  buried  at  Hebron.  Besides  which,  the  fact  of  burial  Is  here,  and  in  many 
other  places,  specified  over  and  abeve.  (Gen.  xv.  15,  xxxv.  29  ;  1  Kings  ii  10,  xi.  48.)  Nor  is  it 
a  mere  synonym  for  dyine :  for  in  many  places,  as  here,  it  is  specified  over  and  above  the  fact,  here 
repeatedly  expressed,  of  death.  (Verse  17 ;  Gen.  xxxv.  29,  xlix.  33 ;  Num.  xx.  2d ;  Deut.  xxxii  50.) 
The  only  assignable  sense,  therefore,  is  that  of  reference  to  a  state  of  further  personal  existence 
beyond  death  ;  and  the  expression  thus  forms  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  O.T.  belief  in  a 
future  state."  {Al/ord,)-^12  These  are  the  generations.]  Forms  the  eighth  document  so  com- 
mencing.— ^16*  By  tlieir  towns,  and  by  their  castles.l  **  The  former  are  unwalled  collections  of 
houses  or  perhaps  tents  ;  the  latter  fortified  keeps  or  encampments."*  {Murphy.)  Kalish  renden 
the  clause,  **  By  their  villages  and  by  their  tents.**    The  Arabs  are  divided  into  two  clnKses,  the 
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wandering    Bedouins,    living    in   tents ;    and    those  who    dwell   in    towns    and    villages. — 
17.  The  years  of  the  life  of  Tsnmael ;  an  hundred  acd  thirty  nnd  seven  years;  ard  he  gave  up  the 
ghost  and  died,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  neople-l    Ishmael's  death  is  here  recorded  by  antici- 
|jAtion.     It  hapi)eneJ  forty -eight  years  after  Abraham*s  death,  and  when  Isaac  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty -three  years  old.— 18.  He  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren  ]    Heb.  He  feU^  or, 
itfdl  to  him.     Tliu  meaning  seems  to  be,  he  hxtd  setlUd  clown  ^  or,  fallen  into  the  lot  o/hi$  inheri- 
(anetf  acc«)niing  to  the  prediction.     (Gen.  xvi.  1 2.)     He  was  unsubjugated  by  his  brethren  though 
ilwelliiig  beside  tliem. — 19.  These  are  the  generations]    Tlie  ninth  document  here  begins  with  the 
usual  piuAite,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the  thirty-fifth  chapter.     It  contains  the  history  of  the 
second  of  the  three  patriarclis,  or  rather  indeed,  as  the  opening  phrase  intimate-s  of  the  i^enerations 
of  Isa.ic,  that  is,  of  his  son  Jacob."    (Murphif.)^2\,  And  Isaac  entreated  the  lozd  for  his  wills, 
because  she  was  barren.]    l^lnH  barrenueKs  lasted  twenty  years,  as  ni.ay  be  inferred  from  ver.  26. 
For  his  tcife.  Lit.  be/we  his  rciff,  it  is  the  same  tcnn  as  occurs  in  ch.  xxx.  38,  where  Jacob  laid  the 
rods  before,  i.e.  in  front  of,  the  fl«>clcs.     But  there  can  l>e  no  doubt  here  that  the  won!  has  the  force 
of /or  or  t«  bdaO/of :  acquiring  this  meaning  througli  tliat  of  "  having  reference  to,"  **  in  regard  of." 
(Al/ord.)  "  The  term  means  before^  oppoxite  to^  his  wife,  which  Luther  understands  as  referring  to 
liis  intent  doire  for  liis  o)»ject ;  having  nothing  in  his  eye  but  this.*'  (Jacobiu.)-22,  And  she  went  to 
inquire  cf  the  Lord.l     Kalisch  interi>rets  this  of  her  having  recourse  to  God^  prophet,  Abraham, 
who  still  survived.     KiK>l>eI  and  Keil  understand  that  she  went  to  some  place  where  Jehovah 
w  as  aiiorcil,  and  where  j>riests  were  wont  to  give  responses  in  His  name.     But  there  is  no 
bufficicnt  evidence  for  either  of  these  opinions,  and  it  seems  more  likely  to  suppose  that  Rhe 
inquired  of  the  Lord  directly  in  the  way  of  immediate  prayer. — 23.  Two  T^ations  are  in  thy 
womb,  and  two  manner  of  people  shall  be  separated  fi'om  thy  bowels :  and  the  one  people  shall 
1 0  stronger  than  the  other  people;  and  the  elder  shall  serve  the  yonngerj    This  response  is  in 
the  fonn  of  poetical  paralleli.sm.     Tlie  two  nations  were  the  Edomites  and  the  Israelites     Their 
liostility  commenced  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  national  existence. 
The  Israelites  in  the  end  subjected  the  Edomites. — 26.  Esan.l   Siirnifies  hairy.   Some  understand 
the  word  to  l>e  derived  from  a  verb  meaning  done,  or  finished,  and  therefore  describing  one  who 
was  prematurely  developed. — 26,  Jacob.]     Tliis  name  means  lu  shall  hold  the  heel.    (Hos.  xii  4.) 
Hence  the  other  meaning  follows  :  to  grasp  the  heel  as  in  wrestling,  so  as  to  trip  one  up — the 
sitppUmter.     {Gen.  xxvii.  36.)     The  1>>y8  were  bom  fifteen  years  before  Abraham's  death. — 
27.  A  cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field]    Takes  to  the  field  for  his  occupation,  is  cunning  at 
catching  game,  and  brave  in  facing  danger.     The  general  idea  is,  that  he  was  to  be  a  man 
of  wild  and  lawless  habits.      Ja&fb  was  a  plain  man.      Heb.  a  perfect,  blameless  man.      The 
same  wonl  which  is  elsewliere  applied  to  a  God-fearing  character.     His  gentleness  is  set  over 
agiiinst  Esau's  fierce  dis]  losition.    Uwdliny  in  tents,  'i'heir  diffei  cut  habits  also  indicate  a  difference 
of  disposition.     Jacob  was  a  liuniely,  an  orderly,  an<l  contented  man.     Esau  was  an  out  of 
doors  man^  not  caring  for  social  pleasures.— 29.  Sod  pottage.]     "That  is,  seethed  or  boiled— a 
soup     11iis  pottogo  is  a  very  common  dish  in  that  country.     It  is  made  up  of  different  grain  or 
lentiles,  bruised  and  boiletl  as  a  broth.     There  was  a  red  pottage,  made  chiefly  of  a  red  grain." 
{Jacobvs.)~SO,  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  that  same  red  pottage j    The  words  run  in  the  Hebrew, 
"  Give  file  to  eat,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  r<-rf,  tlie  red,  tlie  this."    In  the  weakness  and  impatience  of  his 
hunger,  he  omits  the  name  and  merely  describes  the  oish  by  its  outward  appearance.     Edom, 
meaning  red,  was  given  to  him  as  a  name  from  this  incident.     At  least,  that  name  might  from 
hence  bo  confirmed  which  was  fii*8t  given  to  him  on  account  of  the  complexion  of  his  hairy  skin. 
"  Therefore  was  his  name  called  Edoni.— 32.  Behold  1  am  at  the  point  to  die.]    "  This  may  be 
understood  in  three  ways  :  the  words  may  have  (1)  a  general  meaning — I  care  only  for  the  present : 
I  shall  die,  and  the  biithright  will  pass  on  and  be  of  no  use  to  m€;  (2)  a  particular  one,  referring 
to  his  way  of  life— I  am  meeting  death  every  day  in  the  field,  and  am  not  the  man  to  benefit  by 
the  birtliiight,  constantly  exposed  as  I  am  to  the  risk  of  life  ;  or  (8)  one  belonging  to  the  occasion 
then  j)resent ; — '*  I  am  ready  to  die  of  faintness  and  fatigue,  and  so  hold  a  pres^-nt  meal  of  more 
value  than  a  distant  contingency.*'     Of  these  the  A.V.  by  rendering,  **  I  am  at  the  point  to  die," 
.  chooses  the  third."    (i//b;d)— 34.  Bread  and  pottage  of  lentiles.]    Heb.  "Food,  even  pottage 
of  lentiles." 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Versa  1— «. 

The  Last  Years  of  Abraham. 

Abraham's  eventful  life  was  now  drawing  towards  its  close.  The  former  part 
of  it  is  described  with  much  detail,  Jis  it  was  necessary  to  show  how  the  Chiiicli 
took  its  beginning'  and  how  carefully  it  was  separated  from  the  world.  The  line 
of  history  ou  which  the  Messiah  was  at  leni;th  to  appear  had  also  to  be  clearly 
laid  down.  The  pr«>portions  of  tliis  history  are  regulated  by  God*8  redeeming 
purpose.  In  this  cliapter,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  life  of  Abraham  i| 
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described  with  great  brevity.  The  events  of  many  years  are  crowded  into  a  few 
sentences.  The  last  years  of  Abraham,  as  their  story  is  told  here,  may  be 
considered  from  two  points  of  view. 

I.  On  their  natural  side.  We  may  consider  Abraham  simply  as  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  human  race,  who  by  a  Ufe  of  moral  purity  liad  preserved  his 
health  and  was  spared  to  old  age.  His  old  age,  we  find,  was  marke<l  by  great 
natural  vigour.  It  is  true,  that  when,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  he  was  as 
good  as  dead"  his  strength  was  miraculously  renewed  so  that  he  became  the 
natural  fountain  of  hfe  to  the  chosen  family.  But  that,  we  find,  was  not  a 
transient  gift.  This  renewed  strength  was  continued  to  him  to  the  end.  We 
have  a  proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that  lie  contracts  a  second  marriage,  and  begets 
a  numerous  offspring  (verses  1-4.)  As  a  proof  also  of  the  energy  of  health  that 
remained  in  him  we  find  that  ho  had  |)«)wer  to  recover  his  feelings  after  the  shock 
of  Sarah's  death.  His  natural  strength  triumphed  over  the  prostration  caused 
by  liis  great  grief.  Abraham  had  also  full  energy  for  the  business  of  life.  We 
find  him  active  to  the  last  in  the  management  of  all  his  conchas.  He  arranges 
the  portions  of  his  children,  giving  all  his  principal  property  to  Isaac,  and  unto 
the  sons  of  the  concubines  gifts.  ITius  he  was  able  to  arrange  his  family  affairs 
befiire  his  death.  All  this  is  the  picture  of  a  hale  old  man  whose  mind  and 
faculty  remain  clear  and  strong  to  the  last.  But  the  latter  years  of  Abraham 
may  also  be  considered : — 

IL  On  their  Spiritual  ride.  We  are  here  dealing  not  merely  with  the  life 
of  a  man,  but  also  of  a  saint.  And  all  the  way  through  his  life,  since  God  first 
called  him,  Abraham  appears  as  a  saint  He  had  the  glory  of  God  and  His 
covenant  purposes  ever  in  view.  By  theseheregulated  hisdisposal  of  family  matters. 
Therefore  he  "  gave  all  he  had  unto  Isaac,"  but  only  "gifts  "  to  the  sons  of  the 
concubines.  For  Isaac  was  the  Covenant  child  in  whom  his  seed  should  be 
called.  He  never  forgot  the  relation  of  this  line  to  God's  redemptive  purposes. 
The  will  of  God  had  been  clearly  made  known  to  him  in  this  matter,  and  he 
carried  out  the  purposes  of  that  will  with  devotion  and  a  strong  sense  of  duty. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  provided  for  the  purity  atd  peace  of  the  chosen 
Jamily,  As  to  the  sons  of  the  concubines,  **  he  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his 
son."  He  did  this  (1),  to  prevent  confusion  of  race.  He  would  prevent  inter- 
marriages, and  thus  preserve  the  stream  pure  along  which  God  had  determined 
the  life  of  the  chosen  nation  should  flow  ;  (2)  to  avoid  disturbance  and  quarrels. 
He  took  every  possible  care  to  preserve  peace.  "  The  particulars  of  Abraham's 
final  settlement  of  his  aflfairs  are  not  here  detailed.  The  Divine  decree  constituted 
Isaac  his  principal  heir,  but  the  other  parties  having  claims  upon  him  were  by 
no  means  overlooked.  The  patriarch  was  careful,  not  only  to  make  suitable 
provision  for  them  during  his  own  lifetime,  but  also  to  leave  such  instructions 
ns  might  prevent  uncertain  disputes  and  heart-burnings  after  he  was  gone.  Thus 
the  patriarch  passed  the  latter  stage  of  his  troubled  journey — in  privacy, 
apparently,  ana  in  peace,  waiting  till  his  change  came." — {Candlish). 

BUGQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  1.     It  was  after  Sarah  was  Ilagar,  is   referred  to  as  Abraham's 

dead,  and  Rebekah  had  come  to  occupy  concubine.    But  that  name  is  certainly 

her  vacant  tent,  that  Abraham  lawfully,  intended  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 

and  for  Godly  ends,  entered  into  a  according  to  the  customs  of  these  early 

second  matrimonial  alliance.     It  would  times,  to  intimate  merely  inferiority  of 

Appear,    indeed,    that    this    marriage  rank  or  condition  on  the  part  of  the 

stood,  in  some  respects,  on  a  somewhat  wife,  in  respect  of  her  having  been  one 

different  footing  from  the  first.     At  of  her  husband's  household; — without 

the  sixth  verse,  Keturah,  as  well  as  necessarily  denoting  any  irregularity, 
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in  the  nature  of  the  connection  itself. 
— (Cavdlish). 

Abraham  may  have  taken  this  step 
liecause  he  was  a  lonely  man,  on  the 
death  of  Sarah  ;  and  especially  now 
that  Isaac  was  married,  and  therefore 
separated  from  him. 

There  is  no  stain  cleaving  to  this 
second  marriage.  Even  the  relation  to 
Keturah  promotes,  in  its  measure,  the 
divine  scheme  of  blessing,  for  the  new 
life  which  came  upon  the  old  exhausted 
nature  and  strength  of  Abraham,  and 
the  word  of  promise,  which  destined 
him  to  be  the  fatlier  of  a  mass  of 
nations,  authenticates  itself  in  this 
second  marriage. — {Delitzsch). 

We  remark  here  the  arising  of  new 
hopes  in  the  declining  years  of  Abra- 
ham. Sarah  is  dead  ;  and  when 
Abraham  bowed  himself  before  the 
sons  of  Heth  his  heart  seemed  buried 
in  Sarali's  grave.  Isaac  was  married, 
and  all  Abraham's  care  seemed  to 
centre  in  him.  Tet  here  we  find 
Abraham  contracting  a  new  alliance, 
busied  about  life,  entering  with  energy 
into  a  fresh  sphere  of  duties.  We 
collect  from  that  the  imperishable 
nature  of  hope.  No  natural  sorrow 
is  eternal.  When  Paul  and  Barnabas 
pjirted,  one  would  have  thought  that 
their  hearts  so  violently  torn  asunder 
would  have  been  long  ere  they  had 
healed,  but  soon  we  find  each  twining 
round  a  new  friend  with  as  much 
warmth  of  aflFection  as  before.  Out  of 
the  grave  fresh  hopes  bloom ;  for  our 
affections  are  not  meant  to  rest  in 
their  objects,  but  to  pass  on  from  one 
thing  to  another.  They  are  prospective. 
They  exist  here  in  training  for  nobler 
uses.  They  are  perennial,  and  unless 
exhausted  by  misuse  grow  fresher  and 
stronger  to  rest  on  God  at  last. — 
(Mobertsan). 

Verses  2-4.  The  Abrahamites  in 
the  wider  sense,  who  partially  peopled 
Arabia,  must  form  the  broad  basis  for 
the  theocratic  faith  of  Abraham,  and 
become  a  bridge  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
heathenism  on  the  other. — {Lange). 

In  order  that  literally  as  well  as 
512 


spiritually  the  promise  might  be  fuU 
filled,  he  became,  by  Keturah,  "  the 
fatlier  of  many  nations"  after  the 
flesh  ; — even  as  in  Isaac,  and  his  seed 
through  Isaac, — the  seed  which  is,  *'not 
many,  but  one,  that  is  Christ"  (Gal. 
iii.  26), — he  was  destined  to  be  the 
"father  of  many  nations"  by  faith; 
— the  father  of  the  innumerable  com- 
pany, "  out  of  all  kindreds,  and  peoples, 
and  nations,  and  tongues" — all  of 
whom  through  faith  are  the  children  of 
faithful  Abraham. — (CandlisA), 

Verse  5.  Abraham  established  the 
ri'iht  of  primogeniture.  He  gives  all 
that  he  had  unto  Isaac,  gifts  only  to 
the  rest.  Two  nations  only  among  the 
ancients  kept  up  the  notions  of  family, 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews.  In  all 
other  nations  a  man  rested  on  his  own 
title  to  consideration,  on  his  own 
merits.  In  these  two  a  man  gathered 
family  associations  and  national  ones,  as 
his  race  went  on.  The  Jews  said,  we 
are  Abraham's  seed,  descendants  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  there 
was  an  advantage  in  their  feeling 
children  of  this  long  ancestry,  because 
those  who  have  a  great  past  get  out  of 
self.  They  are  jnedged  not  to  dis- 
honour their  ancestors.  Many,  by  the 
mere  stirring  of  such  a  memory  are 
dignified.  They  who  have  no  past 
have  a  certain  vulgarity;  or  uneasiness, 
or  else  personal  pride  differs  from  the 
dignity  which  knows  whence  it  cornea 
And  this,  in  a  way  is  the  Christian's 
advantage.  We  have  a  past.  We 
stand  upon  a  past ;  it  is  a  righteousness 
not  our  own  which  has  shed  its  lustre 
upon  us.  We  do  not  make  our  own 
destiny  or  heaven.  These  are  gifts 
given  us,  advantages  and  privileges, 
but  we  iiave  no  merit  in  possessing 
them.  Hence  the  Christian's  sense  of 
dignity  is  humble,  for  it  is  not  personal 
but  derived. — (liobertson). 

Verse  6.  He  gives  portions  to  the 
sons  of  the  concubines  during  his  life- 
time, and  sends  them  away  to  the 
East.  Ishmael  had  been  portioned  off 
long  before.  (Ceu.  xxi.  14.)  The 
East  is  a  general  name  for  Arabia, 
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which  stretched  away  to  the  south-  notable  descendants,  according  to  cu8- 

east,  and  east    of   the  point    where  torn,  are  added  iiere  before  they  are 

Abraham    resided    in    the    south    of  dismissed  from  the  main  line  of  the 

Palestine.      The    northern    part    of  narrativa  — (i1l/M77>^.y.) 
Arabia,  which  lay  due  east  of  Pales-         Abraliam  is  tiie  man  of  faith  all  the 

tine,  was  formerly  more  fertile  and  way  throii^^Ii.     In  the  disposal  of  his 

populous    than    now.     The   sons    of  family  he  litis  an  eye  to  the  prospority 

Eeturah  were  probably  dismissed  be-  of  the  Church  of  God. 
fore  ihey  had  any  children.     Their 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PAlU0RAPH.^Vem$7'lk 

Thb  Death  and  Burial  of  Abraham. 

L— Hlf  death.  1  It  was  the  peace/id  close  of  a  long  life,  **  An  hundred 
threescore  and  fifteen  years  "  were  "  the  days  of  the  years  "  of  Abraham's  life. 
It  was  a  life  which  had  not  attained  to  the  days  of  tlie  years  of  the  life  of  his 
father,  still  it  was  one  of  great  length.  His  life's  mortal  day  was  tranquil  at 
the  close.  "  He  gave  up  tiie  ghost  and  died."  Such  is  the  simple  account  of 
the  sacred  historian,  suggesting  to  us  that  it  w&s  not  by  a  sudden  shock,  or  by 
sharp  disease,  but  by  slow  natural  decay  that  Abraham  drew  to  his  end.  His 
long  life  was  according  to  God's  promise  made  to  him  many  years  ago,  "  Thou 
slialt  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace  :  thou  shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  a^e." 
2.  Jt  was  the  close  of  a  satisfied  life.  He  died  "an  old  man,  and  full."  Not 
simply  full  of  years,  but  satisfied  with  his  experience  of  this  life.  Life  is  not 
only  a  length  which  is  measured  by  the  course  of  3rears,  but  it  is  also  a  capacity 
which  is  to  be  filled  up.  It  is  what  we  think,  enjoy,  and  feel  that  makes  life 
rich,  and  not  the  mere  length  of  time  during  which  we  have  lived.  The  full 
life  is  to  be  satisfied  with  the  loving  favour  of  God.  8.  It  was  an  introduction 
to  a  new  and  better  life.  "He  was  gathered  unto  his  people."  This  expression 
is  distinguished  from  departing  this  life,  and  also  from  being  buried.  His  fathers 
had  died,  but  they  were  not  then  dead.  Their  souls  were  still  living.  He  was 
about  to  join  that  assembly  of  departed  spirits.  The  first  step  in  the  history  of 
the  body  after  death  is  burial,  but  the  first  step  in  the  history  of  the  soul  is  its 
introduction  to  the  companionship  of  those  who  have  passed  through  death  into 
the  invisible  world.  Thus  do  these  words  speak  to  us  of  immortality :  the  faith 
of  the  patriarchs  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  short  span  of  life  allotted  to 
man  on  earth.     It  looked  for  an  eternal  life. 

U.  His  buriaL  1.  It  was  an  honourable  one.  He  was  buried  in  a  family 
sepulchre  which  was  purchased  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  His  vast  possessions, 
his  venerable  age,  and  noble  character  would  cause  him  to  be  held  in  great 
estimation  of  all  the  people.  They  would  bring  their  honour  and  veneration  to 
the  newly-opened  grave  of  such  a  man.  Hii^h  in  the  admiration  of  all  who 
knew  him,  Abraham  had  such  a  burial  as  can  only  be  accorded  to  a  great  and 
good  man.  2.  Jt  was  an  occasion  for  peace  among  the  members  oj  his  family^ 
"His  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  him."  Whatever  enmities  were  between 
these  brothers,  these  were  silenced  in  the  presence  of  death.  They  met  together 
at  the  grave  of  their  father  to  render  him  the  last  offices  of  filial  affection. 
Thus  death  brings  together  those  who  will  not  associate  as  friends,  at  other 
times,  and  will  bring  us  all  together  sooner  or  later.  3.  It  was  the  occasion 
of  further  blessing  to  the  living.  "  After  the  death  of  Abraham,  God  blessed 
his  son  Isaac."  Abraham  was  dead,  but  God  was  still  carrying  on  His  work. 
Individuals  perish  from  amongst  men,  but  Gbd  was  still  accomplishing  Hia 
purposes  throughout  the  ages  of  human  history.    When  one  good  man  dies,  tho 
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hle«8ing  of  Gtod  departs  not,  but  rests  upon  those  who  are  left  behind  Tlioy 
inherit  the  promises  made  to  the  great  and  good  who  are  gone,  and  the  precious 
memories  of  their  sainted  lives.  And  the  very  place  where  Isaac  dwelt  reminded 
him  of  the  Divine  source  from  whence  he  was  to  expect  every  blessing.  It  was 
LaAai-roi,  which  means  the  well  of  the  Living  One  who  eeeth  me. 


8UQQE8TIVB  00MMBNT8  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  7.  His  years  were  an  hundred 
and  seventy-five.  He  survived  Sarah 
thirty-eiglit  years,  and  Isaac's  marriage 
thirty-five.  His  grandfather  lived  a 
hundred  and  forty-eigiit  years,  his 
father  two  hundred  and  five,  his  son 
I^aac  a  hundred  and  eighty,  and  his 
grandson  Jacob  a  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  ;  so  that  his  years  were  the  full 
average  of  that  period. — (AJurphy). 

7 As  days  of  the  yean,  A  peculiar 
and  impressive  mode  of  computing 
time,  as  if  intended  to  intimate  that 
we  are  creatures  of  a  day,  whose  life  is 
to  be  reckoned  rather  by  "  the  inch  of 
days  than  the  ell  of  years."  Thus 
died  this  venerable  patriarch,  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  after  having  sojourned 
as  a  stranger  and  pil«^rim  in  the  land 
of  promise  one  hundred  years.  His 
life,  though  shorter  by  far  than  that  of 
his  illustrious  predecessors,  was  yet 
much  fnller  of  incidents  and  events. 
The  event  of  his  decease  is  but  briefly 
related.  Most  instructive  would  it 
have  been  to  have  stood  in  imagination 
by  the  side  of  his  dying  bed,  and  to 
have  heard  his  assurances  of  the  mercy 
and  faithfulness  of  Him  in  whom  he 
had  believed,  and  who  had  led  him 
through  the  mazes  of  so  long  a  pilgrim- 
age. Nothing  of  this,  however,  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  us,  and,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  our  gratification,  no- 
thing more  of  it  was  needed.  After 
such  a  life  of  faith  and  piety,  there  is 
little  need  of  inquiring  into  the  manner 
of  his  death  ;  we  know  that  it  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  than  full  of 
peace  and  hope.  From  the  earthly,  he 
no  doubt  looked  believinglv  forward  to 
the  heavenly  Canaan,  the  land  of 
immortal  rest,  and  thither,  after  a  long 
and  honourable  course  below,  we  have 
every  assurance  that  he  was  gracii>usly 
received.     (Luke,  xvi.  22). — (Bush). 


The  years  of  human  life  oome  to  m 
matter  of  days  at  the  last. 

Let  us  hastily  recapitulate  his  history, 
so  chec^uered  by  vicissitudes.  He 
began  his  wandenngs  at  Chanan  ;  then 
seeking  a  new  country,  he  entered 
Canaan,  feeding  his  flocks  there  as  long 
as  pasture  lasted,  and  then  passed  on. 
After  that  we  find  him  still  a  wanderer, 
driven  by  famine  to  Egypt ;  then 
returning  home,  parting  with  Lot, 
losing  his  best  friend,  commanded  to 
give  up  the  dearest  object  of  his  heart, 
and  at  the  close  of  life  startled  almost 
to  find  that  he  had  not  a  foot  of  earth 
in  which  to  make  for  his  wife  a  grave. 
Thus  throughout  his  life  he  was  a 
pilgrim.  In  all  we  see  God's  blessed 
principle  of  illusion  by  which  He  draws 
us  on  towards  Himself.  The  object  of 
our  hope  seems  just  before  us,  but  we 
go  on  without  attaining  it ;  all  appears 
failure,  yet  all  this  time  we  are  ad- 
vancing surely  on  our  journey  and  find 
our  hopes  realised  not  here  but  in  the 
kingdom  beyond.  Abraham  leaint 
thus  the  infinite  nature  of  duty,  and 
this  is  what  a  Christian  must  always 
feel  He  must  never  think  that  he  can 
do  all  he  ought  to  do.  It  is  possible 
for  the  child  to  do  each  day  all  that  is 
required  of  him ;  but  the  more  we 
receive  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the 
larger,  the  more  infinitely  impossible  of 
fulfilment  will  our  circle  of  duties 
become. — {lioberUon). 

Verse  8.  We  also  observe  this  in 
Abraham,  that  he  was  not  a  hero  but 
a  saint.  There  have  been  three  ages 
of  the  world.  1.  That  in  which  power 
was  admired,  when  strength,  personal 
prowess,  was  the  highest  virtue ;  then 
God  was  described  as  a  "  man  of  war.' 
2.  That  in  which  wisdom  was  rever^ 
enced.    Then  we  have  Solomon  the 
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wise,  instead  of  Saul  the  strong  ;  and 
then  the  wisdom  of  God  is  felt  to  be  in 
contrivance,  ratiier  than  in  power.  3. 
That  in  which  goodness  was  counted 
best.  Then  God  and  nature  were  felt 
to  be  on  the  side  of  right,  and  virtue 
was  counted  better  than  wisdom,  that 
is  the  age  in  which  Christianity  can 
begin,  tiie  fulness  of  times  is  come. 
And  it  is  three  such  seasons  that  we 
personally  go  through.  In  boyhood  we 
reverence  strength ;  in  youth,  intellect ; 
in  riper  years,  the  milder  graces  of  the 
heart.  Now  what  is  remarkable  is, 
that  Israel  began  with,  not  a  hero,  nor 
a  wise  man,  but  a  saint.  Abraham  is 
not  the  warrior,  nor  the  sage,  but  the 
father  of   the  faithful.      Hence    the 

Serennial  pro^'ressive  character  of  the 
ewisli  religion.  It  is  not  a  thing  that 
can  come  to  an  end.  Abraham,  the 
man  of  faith,  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
Lord  of  Love. — {Ihbertson). 

tuU  of  days.  The  Heb.  has  simply 
"  full."  Our  translators  have  supplied 
the  word  "years."  The  Targ.  Jon. 
renders  it,  "saturated  with  all  good." 
The  previous  expressions  would  seem 
sufficient  to  denote  the  fact  of  his  long- 
evity, the  present  we  think  to  be  better 
understood  of  his  having  had  in  every 
respect  a  satisfying  experience  of  life  ; 
he  had  known  both  its  good  and  its 
evil,  its  bitter  and  its  sweet,  and  he 
now  desired  to  live  no  longer  ;  he  was 
ready  and  anxious  to  depart.  It  seems 
to  be  a  metaphor  taken  from  a  guest 
regaled  by  a  plentiful  banquet,  who 
rises  from  the  table  satisfied  and  full. 
Thus  Seneca,  remarking  in  one  of  his 
Epistles  that  he  had  lived  long  enough, 
says.  Mortem  pletius  expecto,  "  fully 
satisfied,  I  wait  for  death." — (Bush). 
Mere  length  of  days  cannot  give  a 
man  Divine  wisdom.  Age  has  only  a 
real  value  when  it  is  dignified  by 
piety,  and  strong  in  the  hope  of 
immortality.  What  has  time  done  for 
that  man  who  has  come  to  hoary 
hairs,  and  yet  has  not  learned  wisdom, 
which  is  the  knowled^^e  of  what  is  the 
true  end  of  life  I  The  lapse  of  years, 
to  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  to  pace  the 
weary  round  of  habit  and  of  mortal 
labours,  is  not  life.     Life  must  be 


measured — as  geometricians  would  say 
of  solid  bodies — ^in  three  dimensions. 
It  must  enclose  some  suBstantial  good. 
Life  has  a  capacity  which  must  be 
filled  with  knowledge,  truth,  and  love. 
Every  day  is  a  measure  which  we  should 
fill  up  with  holy  feelings  and  deeds. 
Our  true  worth  before  God  depends 
upon  what  we  have  61led  our  lives  with. 
By  our  spiritual  diligence  we  become 
'*  rich  towards  God,"  and  not  by  any 
claim  derived  from  the  honours  of  age. 
The  true  age  of  the  soul  must  not  be 
reckoned  by  time,  but  by  the  books  we 
have  read,  the  agreeable  objects  we 
have  seen,  the  sublime  impressions  we 
have  derived  from  the  grand  works  of 
nature  around  us  or  from  this  scene  of 
man,  and  the  spiritual  thoughts  and 
joys  which  have  stirred  our  heart. 

'*  Life's  more  than  breath  and  the  quick  round 

of  blood ; 
Tie  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart. 
We  live  in  deeds,  not  yean;   in  thongfati^ 

not  breaths ; 
In  feelipus,  not  in  figores  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs. 
He  most  Uvee,  who  thinks  most,  feels  the 

noblest,  aots  the  hwt.*'^Pestut,J 

Thus  there  is  in  man's  life  a  certain 
capacity  into  which  a  great  mass  of 
thought  and  feeling  may  be  compressed. 
The  study  of  a  single  science  may  be 
said  to  prolong  our  existence— or,  to 
speak  more  correctly — to  deepen  and 
widen  it ;  for  we  become  conscious  of 
a  thousand  pleasant  thoughts,  while 
slow  and  indolent  minds  who  only 
me&sure  life  by  our  clock  time  are 
conscious  of  only  one.  The  ingenuity 
of  the  human  mind  has  invented 
devices  which  can  economise  power,  so 
that  we  can  press  matter  of  greater 
density  into  the  capacity  of  life.  La 
Place  has  said  that  "the  invention  of 
logarithms  has  lengthened  the  life  of 
the  astronomer."  In  like  manner, 
spiritual  life  depends  upon  the  wealth 
a  man  has  in  him,  and  not  upon  the 
question  of  years.  Elihu,  who  stands 
up  as  a  spokesman  on  behalf  of  God, 
in  his  disputation  with  Job,  tells  us  how 
that  one  inexperienced  youth  having 
the  Spirit  is  wiser  than  the  most 
venerable  age  without  the  teaching  of 
that  Spirit.  (Job  xxxiii  7-9). 
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•He  was  satisfied  with  length  of 
days,  for  his  eyes  had  seen  the  salvation 
of  God."  (Psa.  xci.  16).  He  had 
experienced  enough  of  the  Lord's  loving 
kindness  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
For  it  is  not  by  the  coninion  and 
ordinary  measures  of  the  successive 
seasons  as  they  roll  on,  that  this  fulness 
of  years  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view, 
is  to  be  estimated  ; — nor  even  by  those 
public  and  domestic  events  which  men 
often  set  up  as  landmarks  beside  the 
stream  of  time,  or  the  beaten  path  of 
life; — but  by  what  the  faithful  and 
patient  pilgrim  has  seen  of  the  salva- 
tion of  God,  and  what  he  has  tasted  of 
the  Divine  goodness  on  the  earth.  Is 
he  full  ?  Is  the  pilgrim  satisfied  ?  Is 
he  ready  to  depart  ?  It  is  not  because 
he  can  reckon  some  threescore  and  ten 
revolutions  of  the  sun  ;  or  it  may  be 
fourscore  ;  or  even  like  Abraham,  "an 
hundred,  threescore,  and  fifteen."  Nor 
is  it  because  he  can  f-av  of  the  various 
sources  of  interest  and  pleasure  upon 
earth, — I  have  drunk  of  them  all. 
But  it  is  because  he  has  eaten  of  the 
bread  of  heaven  and  drawn  water  out 
of  the  wells  of  salvation  ;  because  he 
has  been  partaker  of  the  nnsearchahle 
riches  of  Christ.  He  has  lived  long  in 
the  earth — his  days  may  have  been 
many  in  the  land ; — not  in  proportion 
to  the  anniversaries  of  his  birth  which 
he  has  celebrated,  but  in  proportion  to 
the  tokens  of  Divine,  love  that  he  lias 
received,  the  gracious  dealings  of  God 
with  his  soul  that  he  has  noted,  and  the 
wonders  of  grace  and  mercy  that  he 
has  witnessed  in  the  church  of  the 
redeemed, — does  the  believer  reckon 
himself  to  have  lived  long  on  the 
earth!  This,  and  this  alone,  is  the 
godly  man's  real  test  or  criterion ; — 
this  is  his  scriptural  and  spiritual 
standard  of  old  age, — his  scriptural 
and  spiritual  measure  of  "length  of 
days."— (Cawrf/i5^). 

To  be  gathered  is  not  to  cease  to 
exist,  but  to  continue  existing  in 
another  sphere.  His  peoples,  the 
departed  families,  from  whom  he  is 
descended,  are  still  in  being  in  another 
not  less  real  world.  This,  and  the 
like  expression  in  the  passage  quoted, 
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give  the  first  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
soul  after  death,  aa  the  burial  is 
the  first  step  in  that  of  the  body. — 
{AJurphy). 

Verses  9,  10.  Thus  his  body  took 
possession  of  the  Promised  Land,  as 
his  soul  went  to  take  possession  of  that 
heavenly  land  which  Canaan  ty[)ified. 

At  the  grave  of  Abraham, — 1.  Ish- 
mael  appears  in  a  favourable  light 
He  shows  filial  affection,  an  interest  in 
the  destiny  of  his  family,  submission 
to  that  Almighty  power  which  is  at)ove 
all.  2.  Enmities  are  buried.  Disputes 
are  now  forgotten  before  this  opened 
grave.  Hope  is  gathered  for  the  future. 
Ishmael  could  not  but  wish  that  the 
bleasings  of  his  father  might  fall  upon 
him.  He  was  shut  out  from  many 
favours  of  the  Covenant ;  still  he  too 
was  God's  creature,  and  there  were 
reserves  of  blessing  even  for  him. 

Isaac  and  Ishmael  in  brotherly  co- 
operation. Ishmael  was  the  eldest  son, 
dwelt  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren, 
and  had  a  special  blessing.  The  sons 
of  Keturah  were  far  away  in  the  East; 
very  young,  and  had  no  particular 
blessing.  Ishmael  is  therefore  properly 
associated  with  Isaac  in  paying  the 
last  offices  to  their  deceased  father. 
The  burying  place  had  been  prepared 
before.  The  purchase  is  here  rehearsed 
with  great  precision  as  a  testimony  of 
the  fact.  This  burial  ground  is  an 
earnest  of  the  promised  possession.— 
{Murphy), 

Abraham,  therefore,  in  purchasing 
a  grave  for  Sarah  was  merely  providing 
a  final  resting  place  for  himself.  How 
certain,  and  often  how  sudden,  the 
transition  from  the  funeral  rites,  we 
prepare  for  others  to  those  which  others 
prepare  for  us !  Were  we  to  leave  out 
of  view  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
blessings  confered  ni)on  Abraham,  how 
humble  would  be  the  conclusion  of  so 
grand  a  career.  Vision  upon  vision, 
covenant  upon  covenant,  promise  upon 
promise,  conducting  only  to  a  little 
cave  in  Hebron  I  But  from  the  Divine 
declaration  uttered  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  this  event,  "  I  am 
the  God  of  Abraham,"  it  appears  that 
his  relation  to  God  was  as  entire  at  that 
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time  as  at  any  former  period  in  his 
whole  life.  **  God  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  liviiii? ; "  and  the 
faithful  of  all  past  a^es  live  with  (}od, 
and  their  dust  is  precious  in  His  eyes, 
in  whatever  cavern  of  the  earth,  or 
recess  of  the  ocean  it  may  be  deposited. 
Isaac  and  Ishmael  were  now  present  at 
the  burial  of  their  father.  Though 
previously  at  variance,  they  now  unite 
in  nympathetic  sorrow  at  the  grave  of 
Abraham.  The  latter  must  have  been 
"  a  wild  man  "  indeed  not  to  have  been 
tamed  at  least  into  a  temporary  tender- 
ness by  such  an  event.  A  wise 
Providence  often  works  a  forgetfulness 
of  past  resentments  by  the  common 
calamities  visited  npon  families  and 
kindred.  They  tend  to  reconcile  the 
alienated,  to  extinguish  bitterness  and 
strife,  to  rekindle  the  dyin^  embers  of 
filial  duty  and  brotherly  love.  Isaac 
and  Ishmael,  men  of  ditferent  natures, 
of  opposite  interests,  rivals  from  the 
womb,  forget  all  animosity,  and  mingle 
tears  over  a  father's  tomb.  Let  the 
lesson  thus  afforded  be  carefully  learned 
by  all  who  bear  the  paternal  relation, 
and  let  them  be  admonished  to  go  and 
do  likewise. — (Bush), 

Verse  11.  'J'he  death  of  God's 
saint's  does  not  interrupt  the  flow  of 
His  mercy  towards  those  who  are  left 
behind  in  the  world. 

It  was  necessary  in  those  countries 


to  fix  their  residence  by  a  well,  and  it 
is  no  less  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  live, 
that  we  hx  ours  near  to  the  ordinances 
of  God.  The  well  where  Isziac  pitched 
his  tent  was  distinguished  by  two 
interesting  events; — 1.  The  merciful 
appearance  of  God  to  Hagar,  from 
whence  it  received  its  name ;  t/te  well 
of  Him  that  liceth  and  seetk  me, 
Hagar  or  Ishmael,  me  thinks,  should 
have  pitched  a  tent  there,  that  it 
might  have  been  to  them  a  memorial 
of  |)&st  mercies :  but  if  they  neglect  it, 
Isaac  will  occupy  it.  The  gracious 
appearance  of  God  in  a  place,  endears 
it  to  him,  let  it  have  been  to  whom  it 
may. — 2.  It  was  the  place  from  the 
way  of  which  he  first  met  his  beloved 
Kebekah ;  there  therefore  they  continue 
to  dwell  together. — {Fuller), 

This  verse  is  an  appendix  to  the 
history  of  Abraham,  stating  that  the 
blessing  of  God  which  he  had  enjoyed 
till  his  death,  now  descended  upon  his 
son  Isaac  who  abode  at  Beer  Lahai-roL 
The  general  name  God  is  here  employed 
because  the  blessing  of  God  denotes 
the  material  and  temporal  prosperity 
which  had  attended  Abraham  in  com- 
parison with  other  men  of  his  day.  Of 
the  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  con- 
nected with  Jehovah,  the  proper  name 
of  the  author  of  being  and  blessing, 
we  shall  hear  in  due  u.mQ.~^Murphy), 


Thb  Life  and  Charaoteb  of  Abraham. 

The  notice  of  the  death  of  a  distinguished  man  is  usually  regarded  as  incom- 
plete without  at  least  an  attempt  to  analyse  and  sum  up  his  history,  as  well  as 
to  delineate  hi3  character. 

The  recorded  life  of  the  patriarch  might  almost  seem  to  be  left  to  the  church 
as  an  exercise  and  trial  of  the  very  faith  upon  which  he  himself  was  called  to 
act.  In  every  view  he  is  a  test  as  well  as  an  example  of  believing  loyalty  to 
God.  The  outward  aspect  of  his  course  is  exhibited  in  a  few  of  its  most  striking 
particulars,  but  we  have  no  key,  or  scarcely  any,  to  the  inward  interpretation  of 
it.  We  have  little  or  no  insight  into  his  private  and  personal  experience.  There 
is  no  access  behind  the  scenes ;  no  unfolding  of  those  hidden  movements  of  soul 
which  have  their  external  types,  and  nothing  more^  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
strangely  chequered  history.  But  we  have  a  general  principle  under  which  the 
whole  is  to  be  classed.  Abraham  lived  and  walked  by  faith.  We  should 
endeavour  to  trace  the  workings  of  that  believing  reUance  upon  God  which 
famishes  the  solution  and  explanation  of  his  history.  The  eras  of  his  history 
may  be  classed  under  two  comprehensive  heads, — the  one  reaching  from  lus  firat 
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call  to  the  remarkable  crisis  of  his  full  and  formal  justification  (Ch.  xi.  27  ;  xv. 
21) ;  and  the  other  from  his  unstendfnstness  in  the  matter  of  Hagar  to  the  final 
trial  and  triumph  of  his  faith  in  the  &;icrifice  first,  and  then  in  the  marriage  of 
his  son  Isaac  (Chap.  xvi.  1,-xxiv.  67).  During  the  first  of  these  periods,  his 
faith  is  chiefly  exercised  upon  the  bare  promise  itself  made  to  him  by  God. 
During  the  second,  it  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  manner  in  which  the  pcomiae  ia 
to  be  fulfilled. 

Thb  First  Period. 

This  consists  of  an  almost  dramatic  series  of  events, — beginning  with  a  very 
humble  and  commonplace  transaction,  but  ending  in  wli at  elevates  the  patriarch 
to  a  liigh  rank  in  the  sight  both  of  6<>d  nnd  man. 

I.  Abraham  comes  before  us  as  an  emigrant.  But  he  is  an  emigrant,  not  of 
his  own  accord,  but  at  tlie  call  and  command  of  God  (('hap.  xi.  31,  xii.  5). 
The  first  stage  from  Ur  to  Haran  is  accomjJished  without  a  breach  in  the  family. 
J^ut  at  Haran  the  oldest  member  of  the  company  is  cut  off,  for  "  Terah  died  in 
Haran."  Why  should  the  very  commencement  of  Ahraham's  movement  be  so  or- 
dered as  to  imply  that  he  must  leave  his  father's  bones  to  rest, — neither  in  the  place 
from  which  he  goes,  nor  in  the  place  which  God  has  promised  to  him, — but  as 
it  were  by  the  wayside,  on  the  very  outset  of  his  pilgrimage  ?  Surely  it  is  not 
for  nothing  that  he  is  appointed  to  set  upas  his  first  milestone  his  parents'  tomb. 
It  is  an  empharic  initiation  into  his  calling  as  destined  henceforth  to  be  a 
stranger  on  the  earth. 

II.  Abraham  comes  before  ns  as  a  stranger.  We  find  him  entering  Canaan, 
and  beginning  his  migratory  sojourn  in  that  country  (Chap.  xii.  6  j  xiii.  4).  It 
is  not  an  ordinary  movement  or  transition  from  one  settled  habitation  to  another. 
The  peculiarity  here  is  that  the  emi^^rant  arrives  at  the  place  of  his  destination, 
and  finds  it  a  place  of  wandering  still.  He  is  warned,  the  very  instant  he  sets 
his  foot  in  the  land,  that  he  is  to  have  but  a  wayfarer's  passing  use  of  its 
accommodation,  although  ultimately,  in  connection  with  it,  a  rich  inheritance 
awaits  him.  A  partial  famine  in  Canaan  is  appointed  that  he  may  be  driven 
down  into  Egypt ; — that  perpetual  type  of  estrangement  and  bondage,  from 
whence  it  is  a  standing  rule  ot  the  Divine  procedure  tliat  all  the  Lord's  chosen 
ones  shall  experience  a  signal  deliverance, — as  it  is  written,  *'  Out  of  Egypt  have 
I  called  my  :<on."  (Chap.  xii.  10-20 ;  Matt.  ii.  13).  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
in  such  circumstances  the  incidental  failure  as  well  as  the  habitual  firmness  of 
his  holy  trust  in  God  should  be  made  manifested.  Wherever  he  went  Abraham 
"  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord."  (Chap.  xii.  7,  8 ;  xiii.  4).  Everywhere  and 
always  he  openly  observed  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  to  whatever  misunder- 
standing or  persecution  it  mi^ht  expose  him,  in  a  land  in  which  his  God,  as  well 
as  himself,  was  a  stranger,  'i'he  transaction  in  E^ypt  was  the  one  blot  which 
disfigures  the  picture.  We  can  understand  and  feel  how  that  faith  which  could 
thus  ordinarily  sustain  unshaken  so  frail  and  fallible  a  man,  must  have  been 
beyond  any  exercise  of  mere  human  resolution,  and  how  truly  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  **  the  gift  of  God." 

III.  Abraham  comes  before  us  in  an  aspect  of  bright  moral  beauty.  (Chap, 
xiii.  5-18).  Never  does  Abraham  appear  in  a  more  attractive  light  than  in  his 
courteous  and  kindly  dealing  with  hi»  kinsman  Lot.  The  wisdom  of  his  attempt 
to  allay  domestic  strife  by  the  pmposiil  of  an  amicable  separation,  is  cleared  from 
every  feuspicion  of  a  sinister  or  seltish  policy,  hy  the  admirable  disinterestedness 
with  which  Abraham  leaves  the  choice  of  the  whole  land  to  Lot,  and  the  cheer- 
fulness with  which  he  acquiesces  in  Lot's  preference  of  the  better  portion.  In  m 
worldly  point  of  view,  it  was  no  inconsiderable  sacrifice  that  Abraham  made. 
When  we  find  him  frankly  consenting  to  his  kinsman's  evident  desire  to  founds 
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colony  for  himself, — nay  more,  willinf^ly  surrendering  to  him  the  choicest  valos 
of  which  the  country  could  boast,  and  retaining  only  the  ruder  and  wider  out- 
fields as  his  own, — we  may  well  admire  the  generosity  and  self-denial  of  this 
entire  transaction.  And  we  may  well  trace  these  noble  qualities  to  no  ordinary 
motive  of  mere  human  virtue,  but  to  that  Divine  grace  which  alone  enabled 
Abraham,  aa  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  on  the  earth,  to  sit  loose  to  the  attractions 
of  earthly  possessions  and  earthly  privilei^es,  and  to  have  his  treasure  and  his 
heart  alike  in  heaven.  (Matt  vi.  21).  This  instance  of  heavenly-miudedness  is 
owned  and  blessed  of  God  at  the  time.  For  no  sooner  does  Abraiiam  manifest 
his  willingness  to  forego  present  good  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  out  of  the 
confidence  he  has  in  God,  than  he  reaps  a  present  reward.  The  Lord  graciously 
renews  to  him,  and  in  more  emphatic  and  explicit  terms  than  ever  before,  the 
promise  of  an  inheritance  for  himself  and  for  his  seed  ; — '*  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Abram,  after  that  Lot  was  separated  from  him,  lift  up^ow  thine  eyes"  etc. 
etc  (Chap.  xiii.  14-17).  Thus  by  the  example  of  His  gracious  dealing  with 
Abraham,  the  Lord  ratifies  the  assurance  which  His  believing  people  in  all  ages 
may  have,  that  they  shall  fare  none  the  worse,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the 
next,  for  any  sacrifices  they  may  make  or  any  sufferings  they  may  endura  (1, 
Tim.  iv.  8 ;  Luke  xviii.  29,  30). 

lY.  A  more  open  and  sigpial  eyidenoe  of  the  Divine  oonntenance  awaits  the 
patriarch.  The  plot  of  that  moral  drama  which  opens  with  Abraham  s  oti'er  and 
Lot's  choice  very  speedily  developes  itself.  The  war  of  the  kings  (Chap,  xiv.)  is 
a  striking  commentary  on  the  previous  narrative.  The  plain  where  Lot  settles, 
watered  by  the  Jordan,  sheltered  by  sunny  hills  on  either  side,  and  basking  in 
the  full  smiles  of  a  most  genial  clime,  has  become  populous  and  rich.  The 
highest  cultivation  has  clothed  the  fields  with  luxuriant  fruitfuln&ss;  cities  of  no 
mean  name  crown  the  heights  along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  the  valley  has 
proverbially  got  the  name  of  the  "garden  of  the  Lord."  But  the  moral  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  material  improvement  of  the  land.  Unheard  of 
profligacy  characterises  their  manners.  Crime  and  effeminacy  are  in  the 
ascendant  (Chap.  xiii.  13).  Thus  the  country  of  Lot's  choice  presented  a 
tempting  object  to  the  cupidity  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  while  the  slothful  and 
sensual  corruption  of  its  inhabitants  seemed  to  expose  them  as  an  easy  prey  to 
their  less  civilised,  perhaps,  but  more  hardy  neighbours.  A  war  of  petty 
principalities  broke  out.  A  few  chieftains,  allured  by  the  riches  and  encouraged 
by  the  luxury  of  the  far-famed  cities  of  the  plain,  made  a  predatory  incursion 
into  the  territories  where  Jjot  had  fixed  his  home,  defeated  the  native  chiefs  in 
a  pitched  battle,  and  swept  away  the  persons  and  the  property  of  the  vanquished, 
in  the  indiscriminate  plunder  of  a  successful  iray.  That  Lot  and  his  houseli4)ld 
should  suffer  in  the  turmoil,  was  but  too  natural  a  result  of  his  covetousuess  in 
grasping  at  a  share  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  And  it  might  have  seemed 
no  more  than  just  that  he  should  be  left  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  own  sin  and 
folly.  But  the  instant  he  hears  of  his  nephew's  calamity ;  he  rushes  to  the 
rescue.  Forgetful  of  all  past  unkindness,  unmoved  by  Lot's  undutilul  and 
unworthy  preference  of  his  own  interests  to  those  of  his  benefactor  and  friend, 
Abraham  thinks  only  of  tiie  plight  into  which  his  brother's  son  had  fallen. 
Collecting  the  members  of  his  numerous  and  well-ordered  household,  he  suddenly 
organises  a  powerful  army,  places  himself  as  a  general  for  the  emergency  at 
their  head,  pursues  the  triumphant  host,  and  recovers  the  spoil.  It  is  a  noble 
retaliation  and  reply  on  the  part  of  Abraham  to  Lot's  selfish  want  of  consider- 
ation. It  is  a  glorious  revenge.  It  is  truly  "  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  his 
head."  But  the  transaction  has  a  further  meaning,  as  an  instance  and  example 
of  Abraham's  faith.  Not  only  is  it  an  illustration  of  the  generosity  of  liis 
character,  but  also  of  his  deep  spiritual  insight  into  the  promises  of  which  he 
was  the  heir.    For  (1),  his  right  to  take  up  arms,  even  in  defence  of  his  kinsman, 
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iepended  upon  his  possessing  a  sovereign  authority  in  the  land.  There  is 
deliberation  and  dignity  about  this  whole  adventure,  as  far  as  Abrabam  is  con- 
cerned. His  is  tbe  port  of  royalty.  For  once  be  asserts  the  prerogative  which 
sonsciously  belongs  to  him.  He  interposes  as  ruler  and  owner  of  tbe  promised 
inheritance.  And  (2),  bow  anxious  he  is,  while  declining  any  recompense  that 
migbt  stamp  his  enterprise  witb  the  least  taint  of  a  mercenary  motive  (Chap, 
xiv.  22-24),  to  render  at  the  same  time  most  marked  and  studious  bomaj^e,  and 
that  of  a  religions  kind,  to  one  mysteriously  bearing  the  joint  offices  of  kini^  and 
priest,  and  the  joint  appellations  of  rigbteousness  and  peace.  (Verse  lft-20). 
For  we  cannot  fail  to  see,  especially  witb  tbe  light  which  the  apostolic 
commentary  sbeds  upon  it,  (Heb.  vii),  bow  strong  must  have  been  tbe  patriarch's 
faith,  at  once  in  tbe  promised  inberitance  and  in  the  promised  Saviour.  It  was 
faith  whicb  moved  Abrabam  to  assure  so  strangely  tbe  unwonted  character  of  a 
prince  entitled  to  le\^y  war.  It  was  faith  which  also  led  him  to  give  so  remark- 
able and  unequivocal  an  expression  of  his  willing  subjection  to  the  illustrious 
Being  whom  Melchisedec  prefigured; — and  to  whom,  as  "priest  upon  His 
throne,"  all  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abrabam  are  ever  willing  to  give  tbe  undivided 
glory  of  every  victory  achieved  by  them,  or  for  them,  over  those  enemies  who 
would  be  [n>oilers  of  the  spiritual  heritage  which  God  has  in  the  families  that 
call  upon  His  name. 

Y.  Consider  Abraham  in  Ms  priyate  commnnion  with  God.  In  the  case  of 
Abraham,  great  in  tbe  contrast  between  bis  public  and  bis  private  life.  On  tbe 
one  side  you  see  a  brave  general,  at  tbe  head  of  a  conquering  army,  and  playing 
a  right  royal  part  among  this  world's  potentates  and  princes.  On  tbe  other  band, 
you  seem  to  see  a  moping  and  melancholy  recluse,  idly  wandering  alone  at  mid- 
night, a  star-gazer,  a  dreamer,  imagining  ideal  glories  in  some  visionar}^  world 
to  come.  Tbe  transition  is  most  startling,  from  the  hostile  din  of  tumultuous 
strife  to  tbe  serene  solitude  of  a  colloquy  witb  God  beneath  tbe  silent  eloquence 
of  the  starry  heavens  1  But  Abrabam  is  at  home  in  either  scene.  Tbe  object 
of  his  one  singular  and  abrupt  appearance  on  tbe  stage  of  public  afTairs  being 
attained,  and  his  right  as  the  royal  heir  of  the  land  being  once  for  all  asserted, 
he  retires  again  into  the  seclusion  which  as  a  pilgrim  he  prefers.  And  he  gives 
his  undivided  care  to  tbe  carrying  forward  of  the  Divine  purposes.  But 
Abrabam  is  found  in  secret  communion  with  God  as  to  certain  thoughts  which 
vex  him  in  connection  with  the  promised  blessing.  He  complains  not  unnatur- 
ally of  bis  still  desolate  condition  as  regards  ihe  future.  (Chap.  xv.  2,  3).  And 
tbe  complaint  is  wonderfully  and  graciously  njet  in  that  transaction  under  tbe 
midnight  starry  sky,  on  whicb,  all  throughout  scripture,  the  assurance  of 
Abraham's  acceptance,  as  justified  by  faith,  is  made  to  turn.  (Chap.  xv.  4-6). 
It  is  tbe  hour  of  universal  slumber.  But  near  that  silent  tent  two  figures  are 
to  be  seen ;  the  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  God — tbe  other  a  venerable  form 
bending  low  in  adoration  of  his  Divine  companion.  And  as  we  listen  and  over- 
hear tbe  strange  coll4)quy  that  ensues, — in  which  apart  altogether  from  any 
corr4)borative  sign  on  which  be  might  lean,  the  patriarch  simply  believes  the 
Divine  assurance,  that  childless  and  aged  as  he  is,  a  progeny  as  numerous  as  tbe 
stars  awaits  him, — we  cannot  but  own  that  it  is  indeed  a  mere  and  simple 
exercise  of  faith  alone,  without  works  or  services  of  any  kind  whatever,  that  is 
the  instrument  of  his  salvation,  and  tbe  means  of  bis  finding  favour  with  God. 
And  we  cannot  but  acquiesce  in  the  Divine  testimony  respecting  his  justification, 
— 80  frequently  repeated  with  reference  to  this  single  and  solitary  incident  in 
this  history  : — "  Abraham  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted  it  to  him  for 
righteousness."  (Chaj).  xv.  6  ;  Rom.  iv.  3,  9,  22  ;  Gal.  iii.  6).  But  though  faith 
ab'ue  is  the  "hand"  by  which  Abraham  on  this  occasion  appropriat-es  the 
justifying  righteousness  pledged  to  him,  it  is  not  a  faith  that  is  content  indolently 
to  acquiesce  in  tbe  darkness  of  entire  ignorance  respecting  the  ways  of  that  Goa 
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upon  whose  mere  word  it  so  implicitly  relies.  The  ]>atriarcli  follows  np  his 
believing  submission  with  the  earnest  enquiry,  **  Lord  wlierehy  shall  I  know  that 
I  shall  inherit  it?  "  (Verse  8).  And  in  reply,  he  has  the  covenant  of  his  peace 
ratiHed  by  a  very  special  sacrifice  (Verses  9,  12,  17).  And  he  obtains  also  an 
insight  both  into  the  future  fortunes  of  his  seed,  and  into  the  destiny  awaiting 
himself.  As  to  his  seed,  he  is  informed,  that  (hough  the  delay  of  four  centuries 
is  to  intervene,  through  the  long  suffering  of  God,  until  "  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites  is  full."  (Verse  16), — they  are  at  last  to  possess  the  whole  extent  of 
the  land  reacliing  "  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates."  While  as  to  himself,  he  is  to  understand  that  his  inheritance  is  to 
be  i>ostponed  to  the  future  and  eternal  state,  and  that  the  utmost  he  has  to 
look  for  in  this  world  is  a  quiet  departure  when  his  pilgrimage  is  over.  (Verse 
15).  Thus,  justified  by  faith,  the  patriarch  is  made  willing  to  subordinate  all 
the  earthly  prospects  of  his  race  to  the  will  of  Him  in  whom  he  has  believed ; 
and  as  for  himself,  to  live  by  the  power  of  the  world  to  come.  We  may  look 
upon  this  midniglit  scene, — with  the  remarkable  covenant  transaction  which 
closes  it,  unfolding  to  the  patriarch,  with  a  clearness  and  preci.sion  altogether 
new,  the  Divine  purpose  respecting  his  own  and  his  seed  s  inheritance  of  the 
land, — as  the  climax  of  what  we  may  call  the  first  part  of  Abraham's  walk  of 
faithu  Abraham  acquiesces  in  the  purposes  of  God  with  utdiesitating  confidence, 
though  he  knows  not  how  it  is  possible,  old  and  childless  as  he  is,  to  have  them 
ever  brought  to  pass  and  made  good. 

The  Second  PEaioa 

Abraham  has  shown  how  unreservedly  he  can  give  credit  to  God  for  the 
fulfilment  of  His  mere  word,  however  incredible  it  might  seem  to  the  eye  of 
sense.  Will  he  also  and  equally  give  credit  to  God  for  the  fulfilment  of  it  in  his 
own  way  ? 

J.  In  this  new  trial,  the  patriarch's  faith  appears  at  first  to  faiL  He  is 
waiting  for  some  step  to  be  taken  with  a  view  to  his  having  that  heir  "  out  of  his 
own  bowels,"  (Chap.  xv.  4) — whom  God  has  told  him  of.  And  this  mere  waiting 
becomes  a  sad  weariness  to  flesh  and  blood.  Can  no  expedient  be  adopted  for 
giving  effect  to  the  Divine  decree?  To  try  something — to  try  anything — is 
easier  than  to  "  be  still."  So  Abraham,  growing  impatient  of  the  Lord  s  delay, 
listens  to  the  plausible  suggestions  of  his  partner  ;  and  complying  with  her  fond 
desire  "  to  obtain  children,"  he  suffers  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  that  sin  in 
the  matter  of  Hagar  which  brought  so  much  domestic  evil  in  its  train.  For  the 
offence,  though  not  in  his  case  prompted  by  carnal  appetite,  bore  nevertheless 
the  fruit  which  the  like  offence  always  bears ; — blunting  the  conscience,  hardening 
the  heart,  and  unfitting  the  whole  inner  man  for  the  Divine  fellowship  and 
favour.  And  in  the  dreary  blank  of  the  long  interval  that  elapses  between  the 
birth  of  Ishmael  and  the  next  recorded  communication  from  on  high,— a 
period  of  thirteen  years  (Chap.  xvi.  16  ;  xvii.  1),  during  which  a  dark  cloud 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  patriarch,  such  as  nothing  short  of  a  fresh  call  and  new 
revival  can  dispel, — we  trace  the  miserable  fruit  of  his  backsliding.     But, 

II.  The  manner  of  the  patriarch's  reyival  is  eminently  graoions.  (Isa.  Ixiv. 
7,  8.  Ps.  cxviii.  18).  First,  there  is  a  mild  rebuke  of  his  former  unbelief  and 
guile,  in  the  announcement  and  invitation,  "  1  am  the  Almighty  God,  walk  before 
me  and  be  thou  perfect."  (Chap.  xvii.  1).  The  Almighty  God.  Why  didst 
thou  then  distrust  My  ability  to  make  good  My  own  promise  at  My  own  time 
and  in  My  own  way  ?  Why  didst  thou  walk  in  the  crooked  path  of  carnal 
policy?  Kather  walk  before  Me.  Live  as  in  My  sight,  and  as  having  all  that 
concerns  thee  safe  in  My  hands.  ''And  be  thou  perfect."  Stoop  to  no 
doabtful  compromise  or  plausible  proposal  of  human  sublety  and  skill.     With 
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this  gracious  censure  hiiiterl,  the  internipted  intercourse  on  the  part  of  God  with 
His  friend  is  resumed.  There  is  a  relenting  tenderness  in  the  Lord's  assurance, 
(Chap.  xvil.  2),  as  if  He  could  no  longer  refrain  from  returning  to  visit  and 
bless  his  faithful  servant.  Tes !  In  spite  of  all  that  has  passed,  ''  I  will  make 
my  covenant  between  me  and  thee."  It  is  indeed  a  reconciliation  that  may  well 
overwhelm  and  overpower  the  receiver  of  eo  great  a  kindness  under  a  sense  of 
unutterable  humiliation,  gratitude,  and  awe; — "  And  Abraham  fell  on  his  face, 
and  God  talked  with  him."  f Verse  3).  The  interview  that  follows  is  one  of  the 
spiritual  epochs  in  Abraham's  life.  The  covenant  is  renewed  with  more  explicit 
promises  than  ever  (Verses  3-8).  The  patriarch  is  henceforth  to  be  known  not 
as  Abram  merely,  but  Abraham, — not "  the  father  of  elevation,"  but  "  the  father 
of  a  great  multitude."  And  still  further  to  confirm  his  faith  and  hope,  the 
significant  seal  of  the  covenant,  the  rite  of  circumcision  is  ordained.  (Verses 
9-14).  'J'his  whole  procedure  was  fitted  to  recover  Abraham  out  of  the  depths 
into  which  he  had  been  falling,  bringing  him  back  to  the  safe  and  simple 
attitude  of  waiting  patiently  for  the  Lord's  own  fulfilment  of  His  purposes. 

III.  The  culminating  point  of  Abraham^s  exaltation  in  connection  with  hit 
condnot  towards  Lot.  He  has  power  as  a  prince  to  prevail  with  God,  and  afibrds 
a  signal  instance  and  evidence  of  the  acceptableness  of  intercessory  prayer 
(Chap,  xviii.  and  xix).  The  particulars  of  this  preat  incident  give  us  the  most 
elevated  idea  of  the  place  Abraham  has  in  the  Divine  heart.  He  is  treated  by 
God  as  His  "  friend."  Thus  the  Lord  visits  him  as  a  friend,  and  along  with  two 
attendant  angels,  accepts  his  hospitality  and  sits  familiarly  at  his  table  (Chap, 
xviii.  1-^).  The  Lord  converses  with  him  as  a  friend  not  only  of  those  things 
concerning  the  patriarch  himself— such  as  the  terms  of  the  Covenant  and  the 
near  approach  of  the  time  when  Sarah  shall  have  a  son — but,  what  is  a  more 
special  proof  of  friendship,  the  Lord  opens  up  to  him  His  purpose  as  governor 
among  the  nations ; — as  if  He  could  not  liide  from  Abraham  what  He  was  about 
to  do,  but  must  admit  him  to  His  councils,  and  confer  with  him  with  regard  to 
them  (Verses  16-22).  Thereafter,  in  the  unnrecedented  and  unparalleled 
liberty  of  speech  granted  to  the  patriarch  as  he  pleads  for  the  doomed  cities,  and 
in  a&^nrance  that  what  was  done  for  the  deliverance  of  Lot  was  done  in 
remembrance  of  Abraham  (Chap.  xix.  29)  ;  we  see  the  highest  honour  conferred 
on  him  of  which  human  nature  can  well  be  considered  capable. 

IV.  Ihe  next  scene  presents  to  ns  the  patriarch  grievously  bumbled* 
After  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom,  which  broke  up  his  family,  Abraham  is  cast 
abroad  as  a  wanderer  again.  He  is  brought  into  fresh  contact  with  the  people 
and  the  princes  from  whose  lawless  corruption  of  manners  he  has  so  much  to 
apprehend  (Chap.  xx.  1).  The  new  "strength"  which  "through  faith"  Sarah 
is  at  this  time  receiving  to  "  conceive  seed  "  (Heb.  xi.  11)  implying  probably  the 
supernatural  return  of  somewhat  of  her  former  attractive  fairness  (Chap.  xii.  11) — 
is  an  additional  embarra.'^snient  to  the  wanderer,  and  makes  the  present  exposure 
of  his  family  among  strangers  peculiarly  unseasonable.  In  such  circum- 
stances, his  old  expedient  unhappily  suggests  itself  to  him  again  (Chap.  xx.  2). 
He  is  betrayed  into  a  repetition  of  the  mean  and  cowardly  offence  which  on  a 
former  occasion  not  only  provoked  the  Lord's  displeasure,  but  dishonoured  Him 
before  the  heathen.  And  though  the  same  overruling  hand  that  had  brought 
good  out  of  evil  before,  interposes  now  to  avert  the  calamity,  still  the  i)atriarch 
himself  is  Hufficiently  rebnkea.  (Verges  8-10).  For  his  own  name's  sake,  indeed, 
the  Lord  will  not  suffer  His  gracious  purjioses  to  be  frustrated,  as  by  tlie  sinful 
timidity  of  His  servant  they  might  have  been.  The  holy  race  must  be  beyond 
insult  or  suspicion.  The  manner  in  which  Abraham  and  his  household  escape  is 
enough  to  show  that  it  is  the  Lord's  soverei«;nty ;  and  not  any  virtue  in  the 
creature,  that  secures  the  purity  and  permanence  of  a  seed  to  serve  Him  while 
sun  and  moon  endure.  (Verses  11-18). 
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y.  The  actual  fulfilment  of  the  promise  doe^  not  completely  abolish  all  strife 
between  the  flesh  and  ttie  spirit.  We  find  tnces  of  a  hesitancy  and  halting  as 
to  the  acceptance  of  tlie  heir.  Abraham  halts  between  two  opinions,  inanifestiDu^ 
a  sort  of  lurking  prefenii  ice  for  "the  son  of  the  bond-woman,  born  alter  the 
flesh,"  over  "  the  son  of  the  free-woman,  born  after  the  spirit."  (Gal.  iv.  22-30). 
He  is  scarcely  reconciled  to  the  suggestion  of  his  partner,  even  by  the  inter- 
position of  God  Himself,  and  the  repetition  of  the  Divine  decree  that  by  this 
time  onght  to  liave  been  familiar,  "  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."  (Verse 
12).  But  the  ))atriarch  makes  a  final  surrender  of  the  confidence  he  had  been 
tempted  to  build  upon  his  first  born  and  now  well-grown  ciiiid  Ishmael.  It  is  a 
strong  exercise  of  faith  to  which  he  is  thus  called  ; — ^such  as  would  be  needed 
when  the  Saviour  of  mankind  lay  a  helpless  infant  in  the  man^^er,  with  tyrants 
plotting  His  destruction, — and  when  a  spiritual  mind  must,  notwithstanding, 
apprehend  the  whole  weight  of  God's  eternal  purposes  and  man  s  everlasting 
welfare  as  hanging  on  the  single  and  slight  thread  of  that  little  child's 
preservation  ! 

yi.  The  scene  on  Mount  Horiah  forms  the  climax  of  Abraham's  walk  of 
fidth.  Abraham  is  now  required  in  more  trying  circumstances  than  before 
"against  hope  to  believe  in  hope."  For  to  believe  before  Isaacs  birth  was  not 
really  so  hard  a  thing  as  to  continue  to  believe  in  spite  of  Isaac's  death.  Then 
he  had  to  believe  before  a  sign  was  given — now,  he  has  to  believe  although  the 
sign  once  given  is  withdrawn.  Before  Abraham  got  Isaac,  it  was  difficult  for  him 
to  realise  the  possibility  of  the  promise  being  fulfilled  ;  and  now  that  Isaac  is  to 
be  lost  to  him,  he  might  almost  be  expected  to  utter  such  words  of  melancholy 
despondency  as  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  two  disciples  journeying  to  Emmaus, 
"  We  trusted  that  it  had  been  He  which  should  have  redeemed  Israel."  (Luke 
xxiv.  21). 

God's  i>eople  may  find  themselves  in  an  hour  of  darkness  and  season  of  trial 
with  no  "child  of  promise"  in  their  heart  or  life  to  which  they  may  cling. 
The  fairest  and  most  promising  evidence  of  grace  may  be  giving  way.  Again  is 
the  believer  cast  back  upon  that  simple  trust  in  the  mere  word  of  God  that 
sustained  him  at  the  first.  Nor  in  such  an  emergency  will  anything  suffice  to 
uphold  him  but  a  firm  reliance  on  the  omnipotence  of  God.  The  most  startling 
contradictions  that  perplex  the  eye  of  sense  cannot  stand  in  the  way  of  His 
faithfulness  and  truth.  In  spite  of  the  failure  of  many  an  Isaac,  the  God  of 
grace  is  able  to  make  good  all  that  He  has  spoken  ; — not  now  perhaps,  or  even 
in  this  world,  or  on  this  side  of  death  at  all, — but  at  all  events  in  that  resurrec- 
tion state  to  which,  after  all,  faith  chiefly  looks.  The  aged  believer,  like 
Abraham,  may  have  many  a  sad  and  searching  trial,  cutting  otf  all  his  former 
experiences,  and  leaving  him  without  sign.  But  his  God  and  Saviour  are  still 
the  same.     He  may  still  say,  "I  know  whom  I  have  believed." 

VII.  The  closing  Incidents  in  Abrahams  eventful  life.  His  grief  for  the 
death  and  care  for  the  burial  of  Sarah, — the  successful  plan  that  he  atlopted  to 
secure  a  suitable  wife  for  Isaac, — his  own  entrance  a  second  time  into  the  marriage 
state, — ^his  becoming  thus  literally  as  well  as  spiritually  the  father  of  many 
nations, — his  timely  settlement  of  his  worldly  affairs, — his  quiet  death  in  a  good 
old  age, — his  burial  at  which  both  his  sons,  Islnnael  and  Isaac  took  part; — these 
might  well  demand  particular  notice.  But  a  single  general  remark  will  suffice. 
The  quiet  domestic  chronicle  of  death  and  marriage  comes  in  with  a  sad  yet 
soothing  charm  to  wind  up  the  wanderer's  agitated  career.  'Hie  crisis  is  now 
over,  and  he  has  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  fulfil,  as  he  calndy  makes  pre- 
paration for  his  own  removal,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Lord's  will 
wiien  he  is  gone.  One  feature  of  his  faith  is  illustrated  as  his  life  closes  in.  It 
is  the  remarkable  combination  of  the  highest  heaven  I  v-mindedness  with  the 
most  thoroudb  practical  wisdom  in  ordering  his  earthly  concerns.     On  the 
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occasion  of  burying  Sarah,  he  acts  as  if  he  had  no  part  or  lot  in  any  inheritance 
here  below,  beyond  what  he  could  claim  as  awaiting  him  and  his  after  death. 
(Cliap.  xxiii).  While  again  in  his  adoption  of  the  most  decided  measures  to 
ensure  the  pure  transmiasion  of  the  covenant  promise  througli  Isaac  (Chap,  xxiv), 
he  acts  as  if  it  were  in  this  present  earthly  scene  that  all  Iiis  duty  and  all  hia 
interest  were  concentrated.  The  trial  of  Abraham's  faith  in  the  command  to 
offer  up  Isaac  brings  out  his  entire  willingness  to  have  all  his  hopes  postponed  to 
the  future  state,  and  prepares  us  for  the  manifestation  of  his  reverential  conoem 
respecting  the  dust  of  his  beloved  Sarah,  and  its  due  consignment  to  a  tomb 
that  he  can  call  exclusively  his  own,  in  the  midst  of  a  country  in  which  he  is  a 
pilgrim.  But  on  the  other  hand,  his  care  in  taking  the  needful  steps  for  the 
settlement  of  his  son  in  life,  as  well  as  liis  seeking  for  himself  during  the 
remainder  of  his  days  the  benefits  and  comforts  of  domestic  fellowship,  and  his 
wise  and  timely  adjustment  of  his  earthly  affairs,  so  as  to  do  justice  to  all  his 
descendants  and  prevent  misunderstandings  among  them  (Chap.  xxv.  5,  6), — all 
this  illustrates  the  entire  consistency  that  there  is  between  the  most  heavenly- 
minded  ]>reterence  of  the  world  to  come,  and  the  most  faithful  discharge  of 
duty  in  the  world  that  now  is  ;  and  shows  how  he  who  has  his  inheritance  ia 
heaven  is  only  the  better  fitted,  on  that  very  account,  for  giving  due  heed  to  all 
the  claims  which  earthly  obligation  and  earthly  relationships  have  upon  his 
regard.  We  close  the  survey  with  a  deeper  impression  than  ever  of  the  majesty 
with  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  spiritual  and  poetic  painter,  tliis  great  example  of 
faith  might  be  invested.  Of  the  original  and  natural  tem)>erament  of  Abraham, 
independently  of  his  call  as  a  believer,  but  few  traces  can  be  discovered  in  the 
narrative.  He  was  already  an  old  man  when  he  received  the  summons  to  forsake 
all  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  and  of  what  he  was,  and  what  he  did  before  that  era^ 
Scripture  says  not  a  word,  beyond  the  bare  intimation  that  he  was  beginning,  at 
least,  to  be  involved  in  the  growing  idolatry  of  that  age.  (Joshua  xxiv.  2,  3). 
We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  if  the  devout  students  of  (Jod's  word  and  ways 
would  throw  themselves  into  this  history  of  Abraham's  pilgrimage,  with  more  of 
human  sympathy  than  they  sometimes  do, — ^and  with  less  of  that  captious  spirit 
which  a  cold  infidelity  has  engendered, — they  would  see  more  and  more  of  the 
patriarch's  warmth  and  tenderness  of  heart,  as  well  as  his  loyalty  to  that  Qod 
whose  call  and  covenant  he  so  unreservedly  embraced.  It  is  not  of  any  material 
consequence  to  speculate  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  Abraham  may  have 
had,  with  regard  either  to  the  righteousness  which  he  appropriated,  or  to  the 
inheritance  which  in  hope  he  anticipated.  How  far  he  had  a  clear  and  definite 
view  of  the  great  principle  of  substitution,  still  more  how  far  he  had  any 
conception  of  the  actual  person  and  work  of  a  substitute  who  was,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  to  live  on  the  earth,  and  die,  and  rise  again, — may  be  matter  of  very 
doubtful  disputation.  And  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  with  absolute 
certainty,  whether  he  spiecifically  identified  tlie  inheritance  promised  to  him  with 
the  land  in  which  he  sojourned,  or  merely  looked  in  a  general  way  for  a  portion 
in  the  resurrection  state,  or  in  the  world  to  come,  that  might  fairly  be  regarded 
as  an  equivalent.  The  main  facts,  as  to  his  faith  and  hope,  are  these  two:— 
first,  that  Abraham  trusted  in  a  righteousness  not  his  own  for  his  justification  in 
the  sight  of  God, — and  secondly,  that  he  sought  his  rest  and  reward  in  a 
heritage  of  glory  beyond  the  grave.  We  may  have  clearer  light  on  both  these 
points.  If  so,  then  so  much  the  greater  is  our  resnonsibility.  And  it  will  be 
good  for  us  if,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  are  enabled  to  live  up  to  our  clearer 
light,  as  conscientiously  as  Abraham  lived  up  to  his  more  imperfect  illumination  ; 
walking  before  God  in  uprightness,  as  he  did, — and  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  on 
the  earth  declaring  plainly  that  "  we  seek  a  better  country,  even  a  heayeuly."— 
(Candlish.) 
In  the  section  now  completed,  the  sacred  writer  descends  from  the  general  to 
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the  special,  from  the  class  to  the  indiviciual.  He  dissects  the  soul  of  a  man,  and 
discloses  to  our  view  the  whole  process  of  the  spiritual  life  from  the  new  bom  babe 
to  the  perfect  man.  Out  of  ttie  womb  of  that  restless  selHsh  race,  from  whom 
nothing  is  willingly  restrained  which  they  have  imagined  to  do,  comes  forth 
Abraliam  with  all  the  lineaments  of  their  moral  image  upon  him.  The  Lord 
calls  him  to  Himself,  His  mercy,  His  blessing,  and  His  service.  He  obeys  the 
call.  Tliat  is  the  moment  of  his  new  birth.  The  acceptance  of  the  Divine  call 
18  the  tangible  fact  that  evinces  a  new  nature.  Henceforth  he  is  a  disciple, 
having  yet  much  to  learn  before  he  becomes  a  master  in  the  school  of  heaven. 
From  this  time  forward  the  spiritual  predominates  in  Abraham  ;  very  little  of 
the  carnal  appears.  Two  sides  of  his  mental  character  present  themselves  in 
alternate  passages,  which  may  be  called  the  physical  and  the  metaphysical,  or 
the  things  of  the  body  and  the  things  of  the  souL  In  the  former  only,  the  carnal 
or  old  corrupt  nature  sometimes  appears ;  in  the  latter  the  new  nature  advances 
from  stage  to  stage  of  spiritual  growth  unto  perfection.  The  second  stage  of  its 
spiritual  development  now  presents  itself  to  our  view ;  on  receiving  the  promise, 
*•  Fear  not  Abraham  ;  I  am  thy  shield,  thy  exceeding  great  reward,"  he  oelievee 
in  the  Lord  who  counts  it  to  him  for  righteousness.  This  is  the  first  fruit  of  the 
new  birth,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  birth  of  Ishmael.  On  hearing  the  authorita- 
tive announcement  **  1  am  God  Almighty ;  walk  before  me  and  l)e  perfect,"  he 
i^rrforms  the  first  act  of  that  obedience,  which  is  the  keystone  of  repentance,  by 
receiving  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  and  proceeds  to  the  high  functions  of  holding 
CK)mmunion  and  making  intercession  with  God.  The  last  great  act  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  Abraham  is  the  surrender  of  his  only  son  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  every  movement  in  the  physical  and  ethical  history  of  Abraham  is 
fraught  with  instruction  of  the  deepest  interest  for  the  heirs  of  immortality. 
The  leading  points  in  spiritual  experience  are  here  laid  before  us.  The  sus- 
ceptibilities and  activities  of  a  soul  bom  of  the  Spirit  are  unfolded  to*  our  view. 
These  are  lessons  for  eternity.  Every  descendant  of  Abraham,  every  collateral 
branch  of  his  family,  every  contemporary  eye  or  ear-witness  might  have  profited 
in  the  things  of  eternity  by  all  this  precious  treasury  of  spiritual  knowledge. — 

MAIN  E0M1LBTJC8  OF  THB  PARAORAPH^Vtna  12-18» 

Thb  Genebations  of  Ishmael. 

This  history  illustrates  the  following  truths : — 

L  Ihat  those  who  are  not  appointed  to  the  most  honourable  place  are  yet 
cared  for  by  Providence.  Ishmael  was  rejected  as  heir  to  the  birthright,  yet 
God  was  providing  great  things  for  him  in  the  future.  A  mighty  nation  ruled 
by  princes  was  to  spring  from  him.  Their  roving  and  military  character,  their 
persistence,  in  spite  of  enemies  and  perpetual  wars,  is  an  evidence  of  their 
wontlerful  vitality.  The  control  and  the  favours  of  Providence  were  not  confined 
to  the  chosen  people.  God's  dealings  with  the  human  race  reveal  the  benevolent 
equity  of  Providence. 

II.  That  FroYidence  affords  encouragements  for  the  support  of  faith  and 
virtue.  The  full  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  regarding  Ishmael  was  not 
yet,  for  they  stretched  over  long  periods  ot  time.  But  they  were  in  course  of 
being  fulfilled.     Events  were  opening  up  and  pointing  to  the  end  indicated  by 

{Tophecy.  Already  twelve  princes,  with  their  sovereignties,  had  sprung  from 
shmael  (verse  16).  According  to  the  promise  made  to  Hagar,  Ishmael  died  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  brethren  (Ch.  xvi.  12).  Thus  the  first  steps  were  taken 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  those  promises  made  to  his  mother  to  sustain  her 
drooping  spirits,  and  to  his  father  to  reconcile  him  to  the  casting  out  of  hia 
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first-bom  son  (Gen.  xvi.  10-12  ;  xxi.  18  ;  xvii.  20;  xxi.  13).  God  fulfils  so 
much  of  His  woid  as  is  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  his  people.  Tliey 
have  an  earnest  of  their  inheritance,  and  find  that  in  keeping,  as  well  as  c^fier 
keqnng  His  command  men  ts  there  is  great  reward. 

III.  That  the  faithfulness  of  Providence  may  be  proved  on  different  lines. 
We  point  to  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Jews  as  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  the  Bible.  We  have  a  proof  equally  strong  in  the  past  and  present  condition 
of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  The  inextinguishable  life  of  this  people  is  a 
perpetual  witness  to  the  faithful  word  of  God.  These  are  converging  lines,  all 
pointing  to  the  truth  of  Revelation. 

SUQQESTJVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  19.     The  historian,    having  and  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the 

adverted  to  the  blessing  of  God  u])on  dnni'hill,  to  set  him  among  princes" 

Isaac,  here  pauses  before  proceeding  (1  Sam.  il  8). — (Trapp.) 
with  the  sequel  of  his  history  to  show 

how  exactly   the   promises   made   to  Verse  17.    Ishmael  lived  an  hundred 

ishmael  (Ch.  xvii.  20)  were  also  ful-  and  thirty-seven  years.     His  death  is 

filled.     His  descendants,  like  those  of  here  recorded  by  anticipation.    It  took 

Isaac,  branched  out  into  twelve  tribes,  place  forty-eight  years  after  Abraham's 

and  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  popu-  death,  and  when  Isaac  was  one  hundred 

lation  which  spread  over  the  Arabian  and  twenty-three  years  old.     We  may 

peninsula. — {Bush,)  suppose  that  Ishmael  died  in  the  faith 

of  his  father  Abraham,  according  to  the 

Verses  13-16.  Twdveprince8,^x\x\cQH  patriarch's  prayer  for  him. — {Jacobus) 
of  their  tribes,  as  was  promised  (Gen. 

xvii.  20).*   See  here  what  God  can  do  Verse  18.     He  had  his  dwelling  and 

for  a  poor  boy  sent  out  with  a  bottle  the  territory  of  his  descendants  along- 

of  water  on  his  back.     God  "  setteth  side  of  his  brethren,  and  unsubjugat^ 

the  solitary  in  families"  (Ps.  Ixviii.  6).  by  them. — {Jacobus.) 
"  He  raiseth  the  poor  out  of  the  dust, 

MAIN  HOMILETWS  OP  THE  PARAORAPE.—  Verm  IMM. 

The  Religious  Chabacteb  of  Isaac. 

I.  It  is  chiefl^r  distinguished  by  the  patient  and  retiring  graces.     He  was 

not  a  man  of  activity  and  heroic  boldness,  like  his  father  Abraham.  He  was 
rather  a  man  of  a  patient,  obedient  spirit,  of  quiet  meditative  habits,  altogether 
docile,  gently  susceptible  to  impre&sions,  and  reti^nl^  The  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  notices  him  only  as  "  blessing  Jacob  and  Esau  concerning  things 
to  come"  (Heb.  xi.  20).  His  child-like  enquiries  and  patient  silence  upon 
Moriah  (Ch.  xxii),  his  bve  to  Rebekah  (Oh.  xxiv.),  his  communion  with 
Isaac  at  the  burial  of  his  father,  his  residing  at  the  well  Lahai  Roi  (Ch.  xxv.), 
his  mourning  three  years  for  his  mother, — such  characteristic  acts  and  events  in 
his  life  show  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  He  was  distin^uishe<l  by  those 
graces  and  virtues,  which,  though  in  the  sight  of  God  are  of  great  price,  yet 
make  but  little  noise  in  the  world.  Isaac  does  not  fill  any  large  place  in  the 
history.  The  patient  side  of  the  saintly  character  is  here  portrayed.  There  are 
few  exciting  incidents  in  the  lives  of  such  men,  and  therefore  the  world  is  heed- 
less of  their  worth. 

II.  It  was  not  exempt  from  great  trial.  He  had  heard  of  the  promise  that 
the  family,  of  which  he  was  now  the  chief,  should  mulri{)ly  and  become  a  great 
nation  ;  yet  he  was  still  childless  though  he  had  I  een  married  for  twenty  yeiffs. 
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It  seems  that  he  must  be  taught  that  the  promised  blessing  is  to  come  not  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  as  a  gift  of  special  favour.     He  must  be  exercised  iu  the 

{atience  of  faith.  The  great  trial  he  uow  endured  drives  him  to  God  (verse  21). 
n  earnest  supplication  he  tells  the  Lord  of  Uis  perplexity.  It  speaks  well  for 
the  quiet  contideuce  of  his  faith  that  he  did  not  resort  to  any  carnal  expedient 
like  his  father  Abraham.  His  immediate  trial  is  removed,  but  only  to  make 
way  for  another.  The  very  blessing  which  is  granted  in  answer  to  his  prayer 
becomes  itself  a  new  source  of  anxiety  (verse  22).  But  that  auxiety  is  relieved 
by  further  revelations  of  the  future  (verse  23). 


BUQQSaTIVE  C0MMBNT8  ON  TUB  VBRSBB. 


Verse  19.  The  ninth  document  here 
begins  with  the  usual  phrase,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  end  of  the  thirty-fifth 
chapter.  It  contains  the  history  of  the 
second  of  the  three  patriarchs,  or  rather 
indeed,  as  the  opening  phrase  intimates, 
of  the  generations  of  Isaac,  that  is,  of 
his  Son  Jacob.  Isaac  himself  makes 
little  figure  in  the  sacred  history. 
Bom  when  his  mother  was  ninety,  and 
his  father  a  hundred  years  of  age,  lie  is 
of  a  sedate,  contemplative,  and  yielding 
disposition.  Consenting  to  be  laid  on 
the  altar  as  a  sacrifice  to  Ood,  he  had 
the  stamp  of  submission  early  and 
deeply  impressed  upon  his  soul.  His 
life  corresponds  with  these  antecedents. 
His  Qualities  were  those  of  the  son,  as 
Abraham's  were  those  of  the  father. 
He  carried  out,  but  did  not  initiate ; 
he  followed,  but  did  not  lead ;  he 
conti.iued,  but .  did  not  commence. 
Accordingly  the  docile  and  patient 
side  of  the  saintly  character  is  now  to 
be  presented  to  our  view. — {AJurphy,) 

The  history  now  returns  to  the  Son 
of  Promise.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament,  though  the  history 
may  diverge  to  notice  other  interests 
and  peoples,  yet  it  invariably  returns 
to  the  chosen  family  whence  the 
Messiah  was  to  spring.  That  "the 
8{)irit  of  prophecy  is  the  testimony  of 
Jesus"  is  tlie  internal  principle  of 
Bevelation. 

Verses  20,  21.  SaT^ah  was  barren  for 
at  least  thirty  years ;  Rebekah  for 
nineteen.  This  drew  forth  the  yrayer 
of  Isaac  in  regard  to  his  wife.  The 
heir  of  promise  was  to  be  a  child  of 
prayer,    and    accordingly   when    tke 


prayer  ascended  the  fruit  of  the  womb 
was  given. — {Alurphy), 

When  Bethuel,  and  Milcah,  and 
Laban  took  leave  of  Rebekah,  saying, 
'*  Be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands  of 
millions,"  they  doubtless  expected  to 
hear  of  a  very  numerous  family.  And 
she  herself,  and  her  linsband  would,  as 
believing  the  Divine  promise,  expect 
the  same.  But  God's  thoughts  are  not 
as  our  thoughts,  nor  His  ways  as  our 
ways.  Abraham's  other  sons  abound 
in  children,  while  he  in  whom  his  see«l 
is  to  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for 
multitude,  lives  childless.  In  this 
manner  Gud  had  tried  his  father 
Abraham  ;  and  if  he  be  heir  to  his 
blessings,  he  must  expect  to  inherit  a 
portion  of  his  trials.  Isaac  had  recei  ved 
Rebekah  in  answer  to  prayer ;  and  let 
him  not  expect  to  receive  seed  by  her 
in  any  other  way. — {Fuller,) 

Isaac  entreated  the  Lord  constantly 
and  instantly,  as  the  word  signifies ;  he 
multiplied  prayer,  which  (as  those 
arrows  of  deliverance,  2  Kings  xiii.  19) 
must  be  often  iterated,  ere  the  mercy 
can  be  obtained.  And  the  Lord  was 
entreated  of  him.  Though  it  were 
long  first,  even  full  twenty  years.  God 
knows  how  to  commend  His  mercies  to 
us,  and  therefore  holds  us  long  in 
suspense.  Manna,  lightly  come  by, 
was  as  lightly  set  by. — ( /  rapp\ 

Under  similar  circumstjinces  the 
husband  and  wife  fast  and  pray,  and 
make  a  vow  beforo  the  temple  that, 
should  their  desire  be  granted,  they 
will  make  certain  gifts  (specifying  tlieir 
kind),  or  they  will  repair  the  walls,  or 
add  a  new  wing  to  the  temple;  or  that 
the  child  shall  be  dedicated  to  tha 
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deity  of  the  place,  and  be  called  by  the 
same  name ;  or  tliey  go  to  a  distant 
temple  which  has  obtained  notoriety  by 
granting  the  favours  they  require.  I 
have  heard  of  husbands  and  wives 
remaining  for  a  year  together  at  such 
places  to  gain  the  desire  of  their  hearts. 
— (Jhberts.) 

rrayer  leads  the  way  to  the  ultimate 
solutiou  of  all  the  perplexities  of  God's 
people. 

The  trials  of  faith  bring  about  that 
entire  dependence  upon  God  which 
prayer  requires. 

Verse  22.  She  is  no  less  troubled 
with  the  strife  of  the  children  in  her 
womb  than  before  with  the  want  of 
children.  We  know  not  when  we  are 
pleased  ;  that  which  we  desire  oft  times 
aiscontents  us  more  in  the  fruition  ; 
we  are  ready  to  complain  both  full  and 
fasting.  Before  Rebekah  conceived, 
she  was  at  ease ;  before  spiritual 
regeneration,  there  is  all  peace  in  the 
soul ;  no  sooner  is  the  new  man  formed 
in  us,  but  the  flesh  conflicts  with  the 
spirit.  There  is  no  grace  where  is  no 
unquietness.  Esau  alone  would  not 
have  striven :  nature  will  ever  agree 
with  itself.  Never  any  Rebekah  con- 
ceived only  an  Esau,  or  was  so  happy 
as  to  conceive  none  but  a  Jacob  ;  she 
must  be  the  mother  of  both,  that  she 
may  have  both  joy  and  exercise.  This 
strife  began  early  ;  every  true  Israelite 
begins  war  with  his  being.  How  many 
actions  which  we  know  not  are  not 
without  presage  and  significance. — 
(Bis/iop  Ball.) 

Even  the  very  answers  to  prayer  may 
give  rise  to  new  sources  of  perplexity. 

There  are  very  ditterent  opinions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  went  to 
inquire  of  the  Lord,  Some  think  it 
was  simply  by  secret  prayer  ;  but  the 
phrase,  *'  to  inquire  of  the  Lord,"  in 
general  usage  signifies  more  than  pray- 
ing ;  and  from  its  being  said  that  she 
went  to  inquire,  it  is  more  probable 
that  she  resorted  to  some  established 
place,  or  some  qualiHed  person  for  the 
purpose  of  consultation.  We  are  told, 
]  iSam.  ix.  9,  that  '*  Beforetime  in 
Israel,  when  a  man  went  to  inquire  of 
MS 


God,  thus  he  spake  : — '  Come  and  let  us 
go  to  the  seer ' ;  for  he  that  is  now 
Called  a  prophet  was  beforetime  called 
a  seer."  As  Abraham  was  now  living, 
and  no  doubt  sustained  the  character 
of  a  prophet  (Gen.  xx.  17),  she  may 
have  gone  to  him,  and  inquired  of  the 
Lord  through  his  meana  The  Rabbi- 
nical writers,  as  usual,  abound  with 
fanciful  conceits  on  this  subject,  but 
they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
deserve  recital ;  nor  can  anything 
beyond  conjecture  be  advanced  upon 
this  pnsstL^e.—fBush). 

Under  the  pressure  of  trials  we  ma> 
even  become  discontented  with  oui 
mercies. 

Verse  23.  A  question  might  here 
arise  as  to  the  measure  of  light  which 
such  a  communication,  made  in  such 
circumstances,  was  fitted  to  throw  on 
the  plati  and  purpose  of  God,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  a  revelation  of 
His  will,  for  the  guidance  of  the  parlies 
interested  at  the  time.  It  plainly 
established  a  distinction  between  Jacob 
and  Esau  while  the  children  were  not 

Jet  born,  and  it  made  that  distinction 
ereditary.  Moreover,  it  put  the  dis- 
tinction upon  a  principal  altogether 
opposed  to  that  which  naturally  would 
have  approved  itself  to  the  minds  of 
the  men  of  that  generation — a  principle 
only  to  be  explained  by  its  being  re- 
solved into  an  act  of  sovereignty  (Is. 
Iv.  8).  Farther,  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  distinction,  it  cenveyed  to  Jacob 
and  his  descendants,  not  only  the 
national  but  the  religious  pre-eminence, 
which  was  attached  to  the  divinely- 
recognised  seed  of  Abraham.  It  made 
him  the  heir,  not  only  or  chiefly  of  the 
temporal  prerogatives  and  possessions 
usually  centred  in  the  first-born,  but 
of  the  spiritual  privileges  also,  whether 
associated  with  these  or  not,  that  l)e- 
longed  to  the  chosen  race.  It  consti- 
tuted him  the  father  of  the  Saviour — 
the  ancestor  and  head  from  whom  He 
was  to  come,  who,  as  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  was  to  bruise  the  serpents 
head,  and  in  whom,  as  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  hlosaeiL^Candlish.) 
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Undoubtedly,  she  herself  is  the 
prophetess  to  whom  Ood  reveals  the 
manner  and  future  of  Iier  delivery. 
Jehovah  speaks  to  her.  Tlie  word  of 
revelation,  though  dark,  infuses  into 
her  an  earnest  yet  hopeful  feeling  of 
joy,  instead  of  maternal  sadness  and 
despondency.  Two  brothers,  as  two 
nations — two  nations,  to  contend  and 
fight  with  each  other  from  the  very 
womb  of  the  mother.  The  larger,  or 
elder,  and  externally  more  powerful, 
governed  by  the  smaller,  the  youn,i;er, 
and  apparently  the  more  feel>le.  In 
these  three  points  the  antithesis  bet  ween 
Ishmael  and  Isaac  is  reflected  again. 
The  apostle  (Kom.  ix.  12)  dwells  uijon 
this  passage  as  affording  a  striking 
illustration  and  proof  of  the  doctrine 
he  was  then  t>eaching.  Isaac  was  chosen 
over  Ishmael,  but  further  still,  Jacob 
was  chosen  over  Esau,  though  they 
were  of  the  same  covenant  mother, 
and  prior  to  their  birth.  The  choice, 
election,  was  of  grace. — (Lange,) 

Observe  here  how  the  Jewisli  race  is 
divided.  All  the  previous  history  has 
been  a  division  into  two  linea  First, 
the  line  of  Abraham  divides  into  that 
of  Israel  and  Ishmael :  Israel  is  chosen, 
Ishmael  rejected.  Then  the  line  of 
Israel  subdivides  into  those  of  Esau 
and  Jacob.  Jacob  is  chosen,  and  Esau 
rejected.    And   such   is   God's   way. 


Of  the  Jews  carried  away  captive  into 
Bai)ylon,  only  a  remnant  returned. 
All  those  belonging  to  the  visible 
Church  are  not  members  of  the  true 
invisible  Church.  There  will  be  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  we  are  told,  one 
taken  and  the  other  left.  Many  are 
called  but  few  chosen — a  chosen  few 
like  the  few  separated  from  Gideon's 
army.  Of  these  two  boys,  Esau  and 
Jacob,  we  see  in  one  the  gross  man  of 
the  world,  in  the  other  a  character  far 
higher,  though  mixed  with  a  certain 
craft  or  cunning.  This  sin  was  not 
repressed  in  youth,  and  it  grew  up  with 
him  into  manhood.  It  is  always  so ; 
unless  the  evil  propensity  is  checiced  in 
childhood  it  will  increase  as  life  goes 
on,  and  that  most  wise  saying  is  veri- 
fied— '*  the  child  is  father  to  the  man.'* 
Esau  is  called  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  a  profane — that  is,  a  worldly 
person.  His  life  was  one  of  impulse, 
wanting  in  reverence,  without  any 
sensitive  appreciation  of  things  not 
level  to  his  senses.  Imprudent,  incon- 
tinent, unable  to  restrain  himself,  he 
sacrificed  the  future  to  the  present ; 
he  looked  not  beyond  the  passing  honr ; 
he  sold  his  soul  for  pottle.  We  can 
scarcely  account  for  his  being  the  best 
beloved  of  his  father,  except  on  the 
principle  of  like  joining  to  unlike.— 
(liobertson.) 


MAIN  H0MILBTIC8  OF  THE  PARAORAPH.-^Vwm  24~SflL 

Birth  op  Esau  and  Jacob. 

In  this  account  of  the  birth  of  these  two  boys  we  observe— 
I.  Their  marked  individality.  These  children  were  most  unlike  in  thenr 
characters  and  dispositions.  They  seem  as  if  they  belonged  to  different  races 
altogether.  There  wjis  an  antipathy  between  their  characters  even  before  birth. 
Tendencies  develop  themselves  even  before  intelligent  consciousness,  and  before 
there  can  be  any  personal  responsibility.  Thus  there  may  be  dark  fore- 
ghadowings  of  a  man's  future  history,  even  in  the  silent  womb.  In  the  first 
germs  of  man's  physical  life  lie  hid  those  potentialities  which  time  and  circum- 
stance will  afterwards  develop.  Though  the  individual  himself  commences  a 
new  life,  yet  he  is  complicated  with  the  past.  "  Esau  seems  to  have  inherited 
from  his  mother  the  rash,  sanguine  temperament,  but  without  her  nobility  of 
soul ;  from  Isaac  he  derives  a  certain  fondness  for  good  living — at  least  of  game. 
Jacob  inherited  from  Isaac  the  auiet,  contemplative  manner ;  from  Rebekah, 
however,  a  disposition  for  rapid,  prudent,  cunning  invention.  Outwardly 
regarded,  Jacob,  ou  the  whole,  resembled  more  the  fiither, — ^Esau  the  mother. 
(Lange.) 
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II.  How  hereby  is  pointed  out  tlieir  future  destiny.  Esau  comes  into  the 
world  in  a  kind  of  Imutor  s  skin.  (Verse  25).  Here  was  the  cunning  hunter — the 
man  of  the  field — the  dexterous  taker  of  fijame.  Jacob  was  a  smooth  man, 
designed  for  a  gentler  kind  of  life.  He  was  essentially  the  domestic  man, 
"  dwelling  in  tents."     (Verse  27.) 

HI.  How  tlieir  characters,  so  early  developed,  affected  the  preferences  of 
their  parents  (Verse  28.)  "  Isaac  loved  Esau."  Perhaps  because  in  him  the 
opposite  of  his  own  character.  Isaac  himself  was  a  quiet,  contemplative  man. 
Esau,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ra>h,  wild,  ini])ulsive,  and  active.  Also,  Esau  was 
his  first-born  son,  and  this  conviction  of  his  pre-eminence  in  birth  may  have 
weighed  with  his  father  more  than  all  other  claims.  He  might,  too,  have 
supposed  that  Esau  was  physically  and  mentally  the  most  fitted  to  promote  the 
promised  pros]>erity  and  to  achieve  the  assured  victories  of  his  race.  Esau  was 
a  strong,  bold  man,  and  would  therefore  be  the  best  fitted  to  secure  Canaau  for 
the  family  of  Abraham.  It  is  true  that  the  oracle,  pointing  out  a  different 
destiny  for  the  brothers,  had  spoken  to  Kebekah.  But  Isaac  may  have  doubted 
its  reality,  or  ex]»lain('d  it  away,  or  interpreted  it  according  to  his  own  temper 
or  wish.  We  all  know  how  our  desires  and  feelings  affect  our  beliefs.  Tiie 
reason  for  the  father's  preference,  however,  is  given  here,  "  because  he  did  eat  of 
his  son's  venison  "  (verse  28).  Esau  was  like  his  father,  in  that  he  had  a  fondne«5i 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  feast.  This  matter  of  the  venison  may  have  been  only 
one  rea.«on  amonpst  others ;  it  shows  a  tendency,  and  alto^^ether  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  father's  preference  was  founded  on  nature^  not  on  grace.  "  Bebekah 
loved  Jacob."  She  believed  fully  in  the  oracle  which  had  been  given  to  her. 
The  character  of  Jacob  was  W(ll  suited  to  carry  out  her  designs;  for  though  he 
was  a  quiet  man,  he  had  a  certain  prudence  and  cunning. 


8UG0ESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VEESE8, 


Verses  24,  25.  The  difference  is 
manifest  in  the  outward  appearance. 
The  first  is  red  and  hairy.  These 
qualities  indicate  a  passionate  and 
]irecoci<>U8  nature.  He  is  called  Esau 
tlie  hairy,  or  the  made  up,  the  prema- 
turely developed.  His  brother  is  like 
o\\iVY  citildren.  An  act  takes  place  in 
tlieir  very  birth,  foresliadowii»g  their 
fniure  lii>tory.  The  second  has  a  hold 
of  his  brother's  heel,  an  if  he  would  trip 
him  np  from  his  very  birth.  Hence  he 
is  called  Jacob  the  wrestler,  who  takes 
hold  by  the  heel. — (Murphy,) 

Verse  26.  Brothers  unlike,  hostile  ; 
twins  even  at  enmity,  whose  physio- 
logieal  unconscious  antipathy  shows 
it-elf  alrea«l.v  in  the  wt.mh  of  the 
nn»ilier— dark  forebodings  of  life  not 
yet  existing,  bearing  witness,  Imwever, 
that  the  life  ot  man  already,  in  its 
coming  into  being,  is  a  ^trniinating 
seed  of  a  future  individuality.  This 
cannot  he  meaut  to  express  a  mutual 
530 


hatred  of  the  embryos.  Antipathies 
however,  as  well  as  sympathies  may  be 
manifested  in  the  germinating  life  of 
man  as  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kini;dom . — (Lange,) 

Verse  27.  The  boys  grew,  and  it 
would  seem  that,  as  they  grew,  they 
were  suffered  very  much  to  follow  the 
bent  of  their  inclinations  in  the  choice 
of  their  respective  occupations  or  modes 
of  life.  Their  natures  were  different, 
and  the  difference,  apparent  in  their 
veiy  birth,  was  significantly  indicated 
in  their  names.  The  rough  and  ruddy 
aspect  of  the  first-born — more  like  the 
coarse  roi>ustness  of  a  man  thau  the 
smooth  soft  fairness  of  a  child — le<l  to 
his  being  called  by  a  name  denoting 
ruyged  strength,  as  if  he  were  already 
full  grown  and  mature ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  seemingly  accidental 
circumstance  attending  his  brother's 
entrance  int*)  the  world  suggasted  an 
a])propriate  appella.ion.     It  is  to  this 
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appellation,  and  its  import,  that  Esau 
afterwards  so  bitterly  alludes  in  his 
angry  disappointment  at  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  birthright  (Gen.  xxvii. 
36).  And  to  the  same  appellation,  for 
a  very  different  purpose,  the  propliet 
Hosea  refers,  as  an  instance  or  emblem 
of  Jacob's  favour  with  Ood  and  his 
destined  superiority,  worthy  to  be  cited 
along  with  his  wrestling  with  the  angel 
(Hos.  xii.  3,  4).  With  these  names, 
the  brothers  as  they  grew  up  soon 
began  to  show  that  their  natures  re- 
markably correspond. — (Candlish.) 

Esau's  occupation  was,  perhaps, 
determined  not  only  by  his  disposition, 
but  also  by  his  position  in  the  family. 
He  was  the  elder  son  and  heir,  and 
seems  to  have  kept  that  position  during 
his  father's  lifetime.  The  pursuits 
which  he  had  taken  up  were  of  a  noble 
character,  and  had  ever  been  aspired 
to  by  the  first-bom  of  the  earth. 
Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have 
been  condemned  to  the  drudgery  of 
domestic  service.  He  really  occupied 
a  subordinate  place  in  the  household, 
while  his  brother  assumes  the  air  of  a 

frince  and  engages  in  princely  sports, 
nstead  of  receiving  a  double  portion 
of  the  inheritance,  Jacob  went  forth  a 
poor  man  from  his  father's  dwelling. 

In  the  dispositions  of  these  two 
brothers  there  were  1.  Sources  of 
strength.  In  Esau  there  were  the 
elements  of  courage,  manly  princinles, 
practical  power  and  energy.  These 
might  have  made  a  strong  character. 
In  Jacob  we  have  all  that  is  quiet, 
modest,  and  retiring.  These  qualities, 
too,  give  strength  to  the  religious  life. 
2.  Sources  of  temptation.  Esau  was 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  becoming 
coarse  and  impetnons,  rash  and  un- 
governable ;  while  Jacob  was  likely  to 
degenerate  into  a  character  that  was 
timid,  sly,  and  full  of  low  cunning. 
Strongly  marked  elemen .3  of  character 
n)ay  be  made  a  power  for  good,  but 
they  may  also  become  a  power  for  evil 
Verse  28.  The  children  please  their 
parents  according  as  they  supply  what 
IS  wanting  in  themselves.  Isaac,  him- 
self so  sedate,  loves  the  wild,  wandering 
hunter,  because  he  supplies  him  with 


pleasures  which  his  own  quiet  habits 
do  not  reach.  Rebekah  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  gentle,  industrious 
shepherd,  who  satisfies  those  social  and 
spiritual  tendencies  in  which  she  is 
more  de|)endent  than  Isaaa  Esau  is 
destructive  of  game;  Jacob  is.. con- 
structive of  cattle.— /A/Mr/?//y  J 

There  is  "  a  dead  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment." "Isaac  loved  Esau,  but  Re- 
bekah loved  Jacob."  Alas,  that  the 
Sarents  should  be  so  shortsiglited  ! 
>o  they  not  |)erceive  that  a  single 
blemish  or  mistake  may  make  all  their 
care  and  toil  fruitless?  Do  they  not 
especially  note  the  quick  kindling  of 
the  ])roud  eye,  or  the  sudden  swelling 
of  the  indignant  bosom,  as  the  flattery 
of  capricious  fondness  and  the  injustice 
of  wanton  cruelty  and  coldness  by 
turns  inflame  and  exasperate  the  feel- 
ings? Set  not  up,  ye  Christian  parents, 
one  child  above  another,  but  set  up 
Christ  above  all.  Let  not  Isaac  love 
Esau  because  he  "  eats  of  his  venison," 
— sympathising  in  his  venturous  trade, 
and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  it.  Let  not 
Rebekah  love  the  more  peaceful  Jacob 
because,  dwelling  in  tents,  he  gives  her 
more  of  his  company  and  fellowship. 
But  let  both  leain  to  love  their  chil- 
dren in  the  Lord. — (Candlish.) 

This  preference  of  the  father  for 
Esau  was, — 1.  A  weakness  unworthy 
of  such  a  man.  2.  It  was  the  source 
of  many  troubles  which  afterwards 
arose  in  his  family.  Manv  of  the  dis- 
tresses and  vexations  which  embittered 
the  remainder  of  Isaac's  life  are  to  be 
traced  to  this.  3.  It  kindled  the 
flames  of  jealousy  and  resentment 
between  the  members  of  his  family. 
4.  It  was  contrary  to  that  principle  of 
equity  which  should  guide  all  conduct. 
Children  of  one  family  should  be  re- 
garded with  equal  love. 

How  humiliating  the  reason  assigned 
for  Isaac's  pi*eference  of  his  elder  son  1 
By  what  grovelling  and  unworthy 
motives  are  wise  and  good  men  some- 
times actuated.  How  mortifying  a 
view  of  human  nature  to  see  prudence, 
justice,  and  piety  controlled  by  one  of 
the  lowest  and  grossest  of  oar  appetites  I 
—(Bush.) 
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Thb  Sale  of  thb  Bibthright. 

In  this  transaction  Esan  is  the  marked  man, — the  warning  example  to  all 
afijes.  -  His  conduct  has  j^iven  rise  to  the  estahlished  expression  which  denotes 
the  barter  of  honour  and  fame  for  some  passinpr  pleasure,  some  present  satisfac- 
tion of  gross  appetite ;  and  in  a  higher  application  it  denotes  that  worldly 
temper  by  which  a  man  parts  with  eternal  tre&sures  for  the  sake  of  the  fleeting 
treasures  of  tins  present  world.  Esau  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
Epicurean  sort,  of  all  whose  motto  and  philosophy  of  life  is,  "Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Such  is  the  chief  le&son  of  this  history.  But 
this  history,  considered  in  itself,  shows  us  that  botli  the  parties  to  this  bargain 
are  to  blame.  It  was  an  unrighteous  business,  and  altogether  discreditable  to 
the  two  brothers  engaged  in  it.  This  is  evident  if  we, — 
.  I.  Consider  the  parties  engaged  in  this  transaction  as  ordinary  members 
of  society.  1.  As  to  Jacob's  conduct  (1)  It  was  marksd  by  unkindness  tin- 
worthy  of  a  brother,  Esau  came  tired  and  hungry  from  the  violent  toil  of  the 
hunter's  field.  The  food  which  so  seasonably  appealed  to  his  api)etite,  and  for 
which  he  craved  so  pathetically,  was  prepared  by  his  brother's  hands  who  did 
not  need  it  now.  It  was  natural  and  seemly  that  one  brother  should  ask  food 
of  another  ;  and  surely  no  one  worthy  of  that  name  would  refuse,  especially  in 
the  extreme  of  necessity.  To  drive  a  hard  bargain  at  such  a  time  was  most 
infamous.  And  even  if  it  was  necessary  at  all  to  bargain,  surely  something  less 
might  have  been  demanded.  Jacob  might  have  been  contented  with  some 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  day's  chase.  He  grossly  failed  in  the  duty  due 
to  a  brother.  His  conduct  was  most  unfeeling.  (2)  It  was  marked  by  low 
cunning.  To  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  his  brother's  need  was  a  mean  device. 
2.  As  to  h'sau*s  conduct.  (I)  Be  abandoned  himself  to  the  delights  and  tempta- 
tions of  appetite.  He  saw  the  savoury  food,  and  the  language  he  used  in  asking 
for  it  shows  how  eage^and  craving  was  his  hunger, — "  Give  me  to  eat,  I  pray  thee, 
of  the  red,  the  red,  the  this  "  (Heb.).  "  Let  me  swallow  some  of  that  red,  that  red 
there"  (Delitzsch).  The  present  satisfaction  of  appetite  overwhelmed  all  higher 
considerations,  and  sunk  the  nobility  within  him.  We  can  scarcely  regard  him  as 
being  in  very  great  straits  for  food,  or  really  perishing  for  want.  He  was  simply 
a  tired  and  hungry  man.  There  was  surely  some  other  food  in  his  father's  house 
which  he  couhl  have  provided  himself  with.  But  he  would  have,  at  all  costs, 
this  savoury  di.sh.  He  had,  probably,  been  accustomed  to  indulge  in  the 
I  pleasures  of  the  palate  so  much  as  to  render  his  principle  weak  in  the  hour  of 
i  temptation  from  this  source.  (2)  He  was  lacking  in  a  true  sense  of  honour  and 
{nobility.  Had  he  possessed  the  honour  of  a  man  of  the  world,  such  as  he  was, 
he  would  have  spumed  such  a  pitiful  proposal  as  this,  and  preferred  a  crust  of 
bread  and  a  cup  of  water  to  dainties  offered  to  him  on  such  conditions.  He 
would  have  indignantly  rebuked  the  meanness  which  dared  to  make  such  a 
propo.sal.  If  he  had  any  nobility  left  in  him  he  should  have  maintained  his 
position  in  the  family,  at  any  inconvenience  to  him.self.  (3)  Be  was  unconcerned 
for  the  peace  of  the  future.  The  transaction  of  this  day  could  not  fail  to  be  a 
source  of  endless  trouble  for  his  family  in  the  future,  giving  rise  to  disputes 
and  bitter  recriminations.  It  would  tend  to  perpetuate  enmities,  and  revive 
continually  tlie  flames  of  jealousy. 

II.  Consider  the  parties  engaged  in  this  transaction  as  religions  men. 

1.  As  to  Jacob's  conduct.     (I)  It  was  irreverent.    This  birthright  was  a  sacred 

thing,  dignified  with  a  religious  importance  ;  yet  Jacob,  in  a  most  profane 

manner,  mixes  it  up  with  tilings  secular.     He  makes  it  a  commercial  business 
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of  tlie  meanest  order.  And  this  irreverence  is  all  the  more  manifest  if  we 
consider  (what  i.s  higlily  probable),  that  Jacob  does  not  appear,  from  the  subse- 
qnent  histt^ry,  to  have  enjoyed  the  rights  of  the  firstborn  in  any  temporal  >ense. 
If  he  then  considered  the  birthright  as  a  spiritual  privilege,  why  does  he  think 
to  pnrchase  it  with  money  ?  Is  the  inhentance  of  the  heavenly  Caiuian  to  be 
bought  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ?  (2)  It  showed  a  want  of  faith  in  God.  By  the 
Divine  oracle  Jacob  knew  that  he  was  the  chosen  heir  to  the  highest  privilei^es 
of  the  birthright.  But  he  nsed  human  means  for  bringing  about  the  purposes  of 
God.  He  showed  a  want  ot  faith  in  not  trusting  God  to  accomplish  His  own 
designs.  Infinite  wisdom  has  no  need  of  our  crude  suggestions  and  poor  help. 
Faith  is  content  to  rest  upon  the  promise,  and  to  wait.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
duty  to  go  out  of  our  way  for  the  jvurpose  of  fulfilling  pnjphecy.  (3)  It  was 
contrart/  to  the  broad  free  spirit  of  true  piety.  No  truly  pious  soul  could  think 
of  making  a  purely  spiritual  matter  the  ^^ubject  of  bargain  and  sale.  2.  As  to 
Msau*8  conduct.  (1)  It  showed  a  pow.  rlessness  to  resist  temptation.  He  was 
tired  and  hungry,  and  this  savoury  dish  meeting  his  eye  at  such  a  time  became 
a  strong  temptation.  When  he  hears  the  artful  conditions  proposed,  instead  of 
resisting  the  tempter,  he  yields  easily  and  speaks  contemptuously  of  his  birth- 
right (verse  34).  Such  men  may  have  much  good  nature  in  their  dispositions, 
and  be  equal  to  the  practice  of  easy  virtues,  but  they  are  weak  in  the  hour  of 
temptation.  f2)  It  was  profane*  This  is  the  special  •  point  upon  which  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  insists  (Heb.  xii.  16).  He  regards  Esau  as 
the  ^rpeofa  "profane"  or  worldly  man.  (a)  Ue  preferred  the  present  tot  lie  future. 
The  mefls  of  pottage  was  there  before  him,  all  ready  for  his  enjoyment  The 
high  privileges  of  his  birthright  were  far  away  in  the  future.  The  claims  of  the 
future  are  vague  and  indi:stinct  iu  worldly  minds :  but  those  of  the  present  are 
vivid  and  powerful,  prevailing  over  every  other.  This  preference  of  the  present 
to  the  future  is  the  very  essence  of  worldliness.  (b.)  He  preferred  the  sensual 
to  the  spiritual.  The  sense  of  the  pure  and  exalted  blessings  of  the  birthright 
was  weak  in  him,  but  the  desire  for  carnal  indulgence  was  strong.  Such  is  the 
temper  of  the  children  of  this  world,  and  such  their  choice.  The  claims  of  the 
flesh  are  paramount,  (c.)  tie  prefei'red  the  near  and  certain  to  the  distant  and 
probable.  The  mess  of  pottage  was  before  him.  There  was  no  quesition  but 
that  it  was  a  present  and  certain  ^ood.  He  could  make  sure  of  it.  But  the 
promised  advantages  of  the  birthright  were  far  away.  He  might  not  live  to 
enjoy  them.  "  Behold,"  he  said,  "I  am  at  the  point  io  die :  and  what  profit 
shall  this  birthright  do  to  me  ? "  (Verse  32.)  A  distant  and  spiritual  good  can 
only  be  realised  by  a  strong  faith.  With  most  of  the  children  of  this  world  the 
things  of  heaven  are  either  not  thought  of  at  all,  or  they  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  great  perhap&  The  things  of  this  world  have  the  important  advantage 
that  they  are  sure.  We  know  beyond  all  chance  of  mistake  when  we  possess 
them.  Such  is  the  tyranny  which  this  present  world  exercises  over  its  children. 
Unless  a  strong  deliverer  comes  to  our  rescue  and  saves  us,  we  cannot  escape 
from  this  house  of  bondage. 

EaiU'S  COHTSMPI  OF  HIS  BiRTHBiaHT  IhP&OVBD 

Heb.  xii.  16. 

**  Lest  there  be  any  profane  person,  as  Esau,  wlu)  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold 
kis  birthright:' 

A  "  profane"  person  is  one  who  despises  or  makes  light  of  sacred  and  Divine 
things, — as  the  name,  day,  or  Word  of  God,  His  ways  and  people.  **  As  Esau," 
who,  though  the  tii-stboru  of  Isaac,  circumcised,  and  partaking  of  the  worship  of 
that  holy  family,  was  yet  profane.     His  sin  was  his  making  light  of  the  birthright 
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and  the  blessings  annexed  to  it.  **  The  firstborn,  as  tlie  root  of  the  people  of 
God,  conveyed  to  bis  posterity  all  tbe  blessings  promised  in  tbe  Covenant;  such 
as  a  right  to  p«>&sess  tbe  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  be  tbe  fatber  of  Him  in  whom 
all  the  nations  were  to  be  blessed,  and  to  explain  and  confirm  these  promises  to 
bis  cbildren  in  bis  dying  blessing  to  them."  (Macknight.)  Tbese  great  advan- 
tages did  Esau  profanely  despise,  and  wben  afterwards  "  he  would  have  inberited 
tbe  blessing,  be  was  rejected."  Having  lived,  it  seems,  forty  or  fifty  years 
in  careless  unconcern,  he  at  lenj,'th  began  to  perceive  how  unwise  a  part  he  had 
acted,  and  sougbt  to  alter  his  father's  mind  but  found  no  means  of  doing  it» 
tbouph  '•  he  sougbt  it  carefully  with  tears"  (Gen.  xxvii.  38).    Let  us  consider — 

I.  Whether  there  be  not  a  birthright,  which  we  may  sell;  or  blessings  to 
the  eigoyment  of  which  we  are  bom,  bnt  which  we  may  forfeit  if  we 
compare  our  state  with  tbat  of  the  inferior  creatures,  and  consider  ourselves 
first  as  human  beings,  we  sball  find  we  are  born  to  privileges  far  beyond 
any  they  are  capable  of  possessing.  We  are  rational,  and  capable  of  tbat 
knowledge  of  God,  of  His  nature  and  attributes,  His  works  and  wajrs,  which  tbey 
have  no  capacity  of  attaining  ;  knowledge  which  enlightens  and  enlarges,  refines 
and  purifies,  entertains  and  deli^'hts  ;  nay,  and  even  feasts  tbe  mind.  Bat  this 
blessing  we  may  sell.  We  are  capable  of  loving  Him^  and  being  beloved  by  Him 
peculiarly,  which  tbey  are  not.  Tbe  felicity  of  fixing  our  esteem  and  love  on 
an  adequate  and  worthy  object,  and  of  knowing  ourselves  to  be  noticed,  re- 
garded, and  loved  by  a  Being  infinitely  great  and  good  1 — this  also  we  may  sell. 
We  are  born  capable  of  resembling  Him,  of  bearing  His  image  and  likeness, 
which  no  inferior  creature  is.  (Gen.  i.  26,  27.)  The  glory  and  happiness  of 
resembling  the  first  and  best  of  Beings ! — this  also  we  may  sell.  We  are  bom 
capable  of  fellowship  with  Him;  but  how  many  rest  contented  without  it? 
Compare  our  state  with  that  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  consider  us  as  sinners 
fallen,  but  redeemed  by  the  life  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God :  in  consequence 
of  which  we  are  born  to  enjoy  blessings  which  they  are  precluded  from. 
(Heb.  ii.  16.)  Compare  our  state  with  that  of  the  heathen,  and  consider  us, 
called  Christians,  as  born  within  tbe  pale  of  the  visible  Church  ;  and  we  are 
born  to  tbe  privilege  of  having  the  Word  and  ordinances  of  God,  and  all  the 
means  of  grace,  in  which  the  heathens  have  no  share.  Compare  the  condition 
of  such  as  are  the  children  of  religious  parents,  or  whose  lot  is  cast  among  the 
wise  and  pious  with  those  who  are  not  so :  and  consider  the  privileges  of  a 
religi'  us  education.  Compare  tbe  state  of  those  who  have  obtained  a  spiritual 
birth  with  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  And  yet  these  various  birtlirights,  and 
•    the  blessings  included  in  them,  may  be  sold. 

II.  For  what  consideration  they  who  sell  this  birthright  part  with  it 
"  For  one  morsel  of  meat'* — For  sin, — perhaps  for  one  single  besetting  sin, — as 
drunkenness,  uncleanness,  injustice,  defrauding,  over-reaching,  or  dishonest 
gain. — There  may  be  in  the  carnal  heart  a  desire  for  this,  as  in  the  body  an 
appetite  for  food,  and  it  may  appear  desirable,  useful,  and  even  necessary  ;  but 
it  is  only  "  one  morsel  of  meat,  its  pleasure  unsatisfying,  and  of  short  duration. 
The  appetite  returns  as  eager  as  before,  and  the  vicious  principle  is  nourished 
and  increased,  and  becomes  daily  more  unruly. — For  tbe  world,  "  the  desire  of 
the  flesh/'  The  gratifications  of  sense,  the  appetite  and  passion,  in  eating, 
drinking,  and  such  like  animal  gratifications.  This  is  parting  with  our  birth- 
right; which  we  have  above  tbe  inferior  creatures,  viz.,  the  dignity,  glory,  and 
felicity  of  our  rational  and  immortal  nature,  for  tbe  pleasures  of  brutes ;  nay, 
for  pleasures  which  many  of  them  enjoy  in  greater  perfection  than  we. — "  Tbe 
desire  of  the  eye  ; "  pleasiBi;  the  eye  of  thehody  or  of  tbe  mind  with  laying  up 
money,  with  dress,  furniture,  planting,  building,  etc.,  with  things  grand,  new^ 
and  beautiful  This  is  also  unsatisfying,  and  of  short  duration.  It  is  parting  with 
heaven  for  earth,  eternity  for  time,  the  Creator  for  the  creature.  It  is  parting  with 
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an  infinite  good  for  what  is  only  at  best  finite,  but  is  very  small,  if  it  be  not  ratber 
an  evil  tbau  a  good  ;  an  eternal  for  a  temporal  one  ;  a  goo«l  belon«;ing  to,  and 
necessary  for,  the  sonl,  the  better  part  of  man,  for  one  belonging  to  the  body, 
the  worse  part.  In  other  words,  it  is  selling  our  birthright  for  "  one  morsel  of 
meat" — "  The  pride  of  life  :"  the  pomp,  show  and  glitter  of  the  present  world  ; 
glory,  honour,  preferment,  the  praise  of  men  ;  the  gratification  of  pride,  self-will, 
discontent,  impatience,  an«,'er,  malice,  envy,  revenge.  This  is  parting  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  saint  or  angel,  for  (not  the  pleasures,  for  pleasures  they  have 
none),  bat  for  the  miseries  of  a  devil.  It  is  selling  our  birthright,  not  for 
one  or  many  morsels  of  meat,  but  doses  of  poison ;  for  what  is  sure  to 
disorder,  enfeeble,  and  destroy  us.  Now  all  this  proceeds  from,  and  manifests 
PROFANENESS.  To  be  j^ofane,  taking  the  word  actively,  is,  to  make 
light  of,  and  despise  spiritual  and  Divine  things,  which  men  do  because 
of  their  ignorance  of  them;  their  unbelief;  their  insensibility,  and  hardness 
of  heart  (Rom.  ii.  4,  5) ;  their  carnal,  earthlv,  and  devilish  mind.  To  be 
profane^  taken  passively,  implies  a  person  or  place  separated,  or  cast  out  from 
the  society  of  things  sacred.  So  holy  things  are  said  to  be  profaned  when  the 
veneration  due  to  them  is  taken  off,  and  they  are  exi)osed  to  common  use  and 
contempt.  Thus  those  who  reject,  neglect,  or  treat  with  contempt  their  spiritual 
privileges  and  blessings,  are  already,  like  thins;s  common  or  unclean,  c;ist  out 
from  the  society  of  things  and  persons  sacred  and  holy.  Continuing  to  be  so, 
they  shall  be  everlasting  outcasts  from  Qod,  and  shall  find  "  no  place  of 
repentance,  though  they  seek  it  with  tears "  (Matt.  vii.  22,  23 ;  zxv.  11 ; 
Luke  juil  25-28). — [Rev.  J,  Bensoiie  Sermom,  and  Plans,^ 
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Verse  29.  What  a  triflng  circum- 
stance in  human  life  may  lead  to  the 
greatest  consequences ! 

Jacob  had  become  a  sage  in  the 
practical  comforts  of  life.  This  pottage 
is  a  very  common  dish  in  that  country. 
It  is  made  of  dill'erent  grain  or  lentiles 
bruised  and  boiled  as  a  broth.  There 
was  a  red  pottage,  made  chiefly  of  a 
red  grain.  While  Jacob  had  this  pot- 
tage fresh  Esau  comes  in  from  hunting, 
and  is  faint  and  weary. — (Jacobus.) 

Our  appetites  expose  us  to  the 
dangers  ot  temptation,  both  when  they 
want  and  when  they  are  satisfied. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  trials  of 
human  life  arise  from  this  question  of 
food. 

The  people  of  the  East  are  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  pottage.  It  is 
something  like  gruel,  and  is  made  of 
various  kinds  of  grain,  which  are  first 
beaten  in  a  mortar.  For  such  a  con- 
temptible mess,  then,  did  Esau  sell  his 
birthright.  When  a  man  has  sold  his 
fields  or  gardens  for  an  insignificant 
Bum»  the  people  say,  **  The  teliow  has 


sold  his  land  for  Dotta^a"  JDoes  a 
father  give  his  daughter  in  inarria.(e  to 
a  low  caste  man,  it  is  observed,  **  He 
has  given  her  for  pottage."  Does  a 
person  by  base  means  seek  for  some 
paltry  enjoyment,  it  is  said,  "  For  one 
leaf  {i.e,,  leatful)  of  pottage  he  will  do 
nine  days'  work."  Has  a  learned  mau 
stooped  to  do  anything  which  was  not 
expected  from  him,  it  is  Siiid,  ''  The 
learned  one  has  fallen  into  the  pottage 
pot."  Has  he  given  instruction  or  ad- 
vice to  others,  "  The  lizard  which  gave 
warning  to  the  people  has  fallen  into 
the  potta<^e  pot. '  Of  a  mau  in  great 
poverty  it  is  remarked,  *'  Alas  1  he 
cannot  get  pottle."  A  beggar  asks, 
**  Sir,  will  you  give  me  a  little  pottage  ? " 
Does  a  man  seek  to  acquire  large  things 
by  small  means,  ''  He  is  trving  to  pro- 
cure rubies  by  pottage.'  When  a 
person  greatly  flatters  another,  it  is 
common  to  say,  "  He  praises  him  only 
for  his  pottage."  Does  a  king  greatly 
oppress  his  subjects,  it  is  said,  ''He 
only  governs  for  his  pottaga"  Has  an 
individual  lost  much  money  by  trade^ 
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"The  speculation  has  broken  hispot- 
tap;e  pot."  Does  a  ricli  man  threaten 
to  rnin  a  poor  man,  the  latter  will  ask, 
**  Will  the  lightning  strike  my  pottage 

Verse  30.  Let  me  feed  now  on  that 
red,  red  broth.  He  does  not  know  how 
to  name  it.  The  lentile  is  common  in 
the  country,  and  forms  a  cheap  and 
palatable  dish  of  a  reddish  brown 
coloar^  with  which  bread  seems  to  have 
been  eaten.  The  two  brothers  were 
not  congenial.  They  would  therefore 
ftct  ea<£  independently  of  the  other, 
and  provide  each  for  himself.  Esau 
was  no  doubt  occasionally  rude  and 
hasty.  Hence  a  selfish  habit  would 
grow  up  and  gather  strength.  He  was 
probably  wont  to  supply  himself  with 
Buch  fare  as  suited  his  palate,  and 
might  have  done  so  on  this  occasion 
without  any  delay.  But  the  fine  flavour 
and  high  colour  of  the  mess,  which 
Jacob  was  preparing  for  himself,  takes 
his  fancy,  and  nothing  will  do  but  the 
red,  red.  Jacob  obviously  regarded 
this  as  a  rude  and  selfish  intrusion  on 
his  privacy  and  property,  in  keeping 
with  similar  encounters  that  may  have 
taken  place  between  the  brothers. — 
(Murphy). 

Esau  becomes  Edom,  and  therefore, 
still  the  more  remains  Esau  merely ; 
Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes 
Israel  (Ch.  xxxii.  28).  Jacob  is  the 
man  of  hope.  The  possession  that  he 
creatly  desires  is  of  a  higher  order ; 
Eope^  depending  on  the  birthright.  He 
never  strives  after  the  lower  birthright 
privileges.  Esau's  insight  into  the 
future  extended  to  his  death  only. 
But  Jacob  is  as  eager  for  the  future  as 
Esau  is  for  the  present. — {Lange), 

Esau  gained  a  second  title  to  his 
name,  as  Jacob  did  afterwards  (Gen. 
xxvii.  36).  Thus  the  same  name  may 
owe  its  application  to  more  than  one 
occasion  ;  and  it  is  most  important  to 
remember  this  fact  in  reading  these 
early  histories. 

Verse  31.    These  are  the  principal 
privileges  which  constituted  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  firstborn :   (1)   They 
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were  peculiarly  given  and  consecrated 
to  God  (Ex.  xxii.  29).  (2)  They  stood 
next  in  honour  to  their  uarents  (Gen. 
xlix.  3).  (3)  Had  a  double  portion  in 
the  paternal  inheritance  (Dent.  xxi.  17). 

(4)  Succeeded  in  the  government  of 
the  family  or  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xxi.  3). 

(5)  Were  honoured  with  the  office  of 
the  priesthood,  and  the  administration 
of  the  public  worship  of  God.  The 
phrase  **  firstborn/'  therefore,  was  used 
to  denote  one  who  was  peculiarly  near 
and  dear  to  his  father  (Ex.  iv.  22),  and 
higher  than  his  brethren,  TPs.  Ixxxix. 
28)  ;  and  t3rpically  pointea  to  Christ 
and  all  true  Christians,  who  are  joint 
heirs  with  Him  to  an  eternal  inheritance, 
and  constitute  the  firstborn,  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven  (Heb.  xiL 
23).  It  should  be  understood  that 
previously  to  the  establishment  of  a 
priesthood  under  the  law  of  Moses  the 
firstborn  had  not  only  a  preference  ia 
the  secular  inheritance,  but  succeeded 
exclusively  to  the  priestly  functions 
which  had  belonged  to  his  father,  in 
leading  the  religious  observances  of 
the  family,  and  performing  the  simple 
religious  rites  of  those  patriarchal  times. 
It  is  certainly  possible,  but  not  very 
likely,  that  in  the  emergency,  Esau 
bartered  all  his  birtliright  for  a  mass  of 
pottage ;  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  Esau  did  not  properly  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  sacerdotal  part  of  his 
birthright,  and  therefore  reaoily  trans- 
ferred it  to  Jacob  for  a  trifling  present 
advantage.  This  view  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  St.  Paul,  who 
calls  Esau  a  "  profane  person  "  for  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion;  and  it  is 
rather  fordespising  hisspiritual  than  his 
temporal  privileges  that  he  seems  to  be 
liable  to  such  an  imputation. — (Bush,) 

This  brings  to  light  a  new  cause  of 
variance  between  the  brothers.  Jacob 
was  no  doubt  aware  of  the  prediction 
communicated  to  his  mother  that  the 
elder  should  serve  the  younger.  A 
quiet  man  like  him  would  not  other- 
wise have  thought  of  reversing  the 
order  of  nature  and  custom.  In  after 
times  the  right  of  primogeniture  con- 
sisted in  a  double  portion  of  the  father's 
goods  (Deut.  XXI.  17),  and  a  certain 
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rank  as  the  patriarch  and  priast  of  the 
house  on  t)ie  death  of  the  father.  But 
in  the  case  of  Isaac  there  was  the  far 
higher  dignity  of  chief  of  the  chosen 
family  and  heir  of  the  promised  bles- 
sing^, with  all  the  immediate  temporal 
and  eternal  benefits  therein  included. 
Knowing  all  this,  Jacob  is  willing  to 
purchase  the  birthright,  as  the  most 
peaceful  way  of  bringing  about  that 
supreibacy  which  was  destined  for  him. 
He  is  therefore  cautious  and  prudent, 
even  conciliating  in  his  proposal.  He 
availed  himself  of  a  weak  moment  to 
accomplish  bv  consent  what  was  to 
come.  Yet  he  lays  no  necessity  on 
Esau,  but  leaves  him  to  his  own  free 
choice.  We  must  therefore  beware  of 
blaming  him  for  endeavouring  to  win 
his  brother's  concurrence  in  a  thing 
that  was  already  settled  in  the  purpose 
of  God.  His  chief  error  lay  in  at- 
tempting to  anticipate  the  arrange- 
ments of  Providence. — (Murphy.) 

The  weakness  and  exhaustion  of  the 
body  is  a  time  of  temptation.  Jesus 
was  tempted  when  He  was  *'  an  hun- 
gred ; "  so  was  Esau.  Jesus  kept  His 
birthright ;  Esau  sold  it  away. 

All  temptations  to  worldliness  resolve 
themselves  into  solicitations  to  sell  our 
birthright.  We  were  made  for  God 
and  to  show  forth  His  glory,  and  to 

fain  the  distinctions  and  heritage  of 
lis  children.     If  we  serve  the  world 
we  forfeit  all  this. 

We  have  liberty  to  sell  our  heaveidy 
birthright  It  is  a  glorious  gift  this  of 
liberty,  but  still  an  awful  one. 

Verse  32.  Just  because  of  the  faint- 
ness  that  came  over  him,  and  his 
extreme  desire  to  partake  of  this  food, 
he  sees  nothing  in  the  future  so  plea- 
sant as  his  present  repast  would  be. 
It  seems  amazing  that  he  should  so 
have  seriously  judged  and  acted.  But 
it  is  no  more  amazing  than  the  con- 
duct of  men  every  day,  who  put  their 
present  trifling  gratification  before 
eternal  blessings.  Often,  indeed,  in 
more  temporal  matters,  men  will  sell  a 

1)romise  to  pay,  or  a  bond  that  has  a 
ong  time  to  run,  for  a  very  small  sum, 
to  expend  upon  present  indulgence. 


They  argue  as  Esau  did.  Perhaps  the 
idea  was  included  that  he  could  not 
live  on  promises.  He  might  die  soon, 
and  then  the  birthrij^ht  would  do  him 
little  good ;  and  hence  he  would  prefer 
a  small  pleasure  in  hand.  Esau  seems 
to  have  set  no  estimate  upon  the  spiri- 
tual privileges  of  the  birthright. — 
{JacobuB,) 

1.  The  good  things  of  this  world 
are  present — those  of  the  other,  remote 
and  distant.  Now,  we  know  that  a 
present  good  has  a  great  advantage 
above  a  far  distant  and  late  reversion. 
A  candle  that  is  near  affects  us  more 
than  the  sun  a  great  way  off*.  So  it  is 
in  regard  to  distance  of  time — there  is 
more  force  and  virtue  in  one  single 
now  than  in  many  hereafters.  The 
good  that  is  present  opens  itself  all  at 
once  to  the  soul,  and  acts  upon  it  with 
its  full  and  entire  force.  But  that 
which  is  future  is  seen  by  parts  and  in 
succession,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
not  seen  at  all ;  like  the  rays  of  a  too 
distant  object  which  are  too  much 
dispersed  before  they  arrive  at  us,  and 
so  most  of  them  miss  the  eye.  This 
makes  the  least  present  interest  out- 
weigh a  very  considerable  reversion, 
since  the  former  strikes  upon  us  with 
the  strong  influence  and  warmth  of  the 
neighbouring  sun,  the  latter  with  the 
faint  and  cold  glimmerings  of  a  twink- 
ling star.  2.  The  good  things  of  this 
world  are  sure  and  certain.  That  is, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Our  senses 
inform  us  of  this.  As  for  the  place  of 
happiness,  we  have  heard  the  fame 
thereof  indeed  with  our  ears,  but  have 
neither  seen  it  ourselves,  nor  discoursed 
with  those  who  have ;  and  although  it 
is  assured  to  us  with  as  much  evidence 
as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  and 
virtue  of  faith,  yet  darkness  and  fear 
commonly  go  to^^ether,  and  men  are 
generally  very  jealous  and  distrustful 
about  things  whereof  they  are  igno- 
rant. Though  the  principles  of  faith 
are  in  themselves  as  firm  and  firmer 
than  those  of  science,  yet  to  as 
'tis  not  so  evident;  nor  do  we  ever 
assent  so  strongly  to  what  we  believe 
as  to  what  we  know.  3.  The  good 
things  of  this  world  strike  upon  the 
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most  tender  and  impressible  ])art  of 
US— our  senses,  Tliey  tempt  us,  as 
tlie  devil  did  Adam,  in  our  weaker 
part,  through  the  Eve  of  our  natures. 
A  sensible  representation  even  of  the 
vanity  of  the  world  would  work  more 
with  us  than  the  discourse  of  an  angel 
about  it ;  and  J  question  not  but  that 
Alexander  the  Great  was  more  inwardly 
affected  when  he  saw  the  ruins  of  the 
grave  of  Cyrus,  when  he  saw  so  great 
power  reduced  to  such  narrow  limits, 
such  majesty  seated  on  such  a  throrje  ; 
the  monarch  of  Asia  hid,  or  rather 
lost  in  an  obscure  cave,  a  stone  for  his 
bed,  cobwebs  for  his  tapestry,  and  all 
his  pomp  and  glory  turned  into  night 
and  darkness ;  I  say,  he  was  more  con- 
vinced of  the  "vanity  of  greatness  by 
this  lively  appeal  to  his  senses  than  he 
ever  was  or  could  be  by  all  the  grave 
lectures  of  his  master,  Aristotle.  The 
Devil,  when  he  tempted  the  Son  of 
God,  might  have  entertained  him  with 
fine  discourses  about  the  wealth  and 
glory  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  have 
read  Him  a  geographical  lecture  ui)on 
the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  it,  but  he 
knew  his  advantage  better  than  that, 
and  chose  rather  to  draw  a  visionary 
landscape  before  him,  and  present  hini 
with  a  sensible  idea  of  all  this,  knowing 
by  old  experience  how  much  more  apt 
the  senses  are  to  take  impression  than 
any  other  faculty  of  man. — {N orris). 

These  two  lads  are  figures — Passion, 
of  the  men  of  this  world,  and  Patience 
of  the  men  of  that  which  is  to  come  ; 
for,  as  here  thou  seest,  Passion  will 
have  all  now,  this  year  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  this  world.  So  are  the  men  of  this 
world :  they  must  have  all  their  good 
things  now.  They  cannot  stay  till 
next  year,  that  is,  until  the  next  world, 
for  their  i>ortionof  good.  That  proverb, 
"  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush,"  is  of  more  authority  with 
them  than  all  the  Divine  testimonies 
of  the  good  of  the  world  to  come.  But 
as  thou  sawest  that  he  had  quickly 
lavished  all  away,  and  had  {iresently 
left  him  nothing  but  rags,  so  it  will  be 
with  all  such  men  at  the  end  of  this 
world. — {Bunyan,) 

Men  seldom  abstain  from  anything 
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they  are  anxious  to  do  for  want  of  some 
excuse,  on  the  ground  of  expediency  or 
necessity  to  justify  it.  So  it  was  with 
Esau.  He  was  willing  to  part  with  his 
birthright  to  obtain  this  food,  though 
he  was  too  well  aware  of  the  value  of 
his  inheritance  to  alienate  it  witfiout 
presenting  to  himself  the  semblance  oif 
a  reason  jfor  so  unequal  a  barter.  He 
therefore  makes  the  exposed ness  of  his 
condition  a  pretence  for  the  •  step. 
With  this  flimsy  apology  he  endeavours 
to  hide  from  himself  the  infatuation  of 
his  conduct.  The  spirit  of  his  language 
was,  *'  1  cannot  live  upon  promises ; 
give  me  something  to  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  I  die."  Such  is  the 
spirit  of  unbelief  in  every  age ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  poor  deluded  souls  con- 
tinue to  despise  things  distant  and 
heavenly,  preferring  to  them  the 
momentary  gratifications  of  flesh  and 
sense. — {Busk) 

Verse  33.  With  fickle  men  make  all 
firm  and  fast. — (Trapp,) 

Jacob  will  n)ake  a  serious  transaction 
of  it,  because  he  is  alive  to  its  import, 
and  knew  and  valued  what  he  was 
getting,  as  Esau  did  not  value  it  And 
so  the  transaction  was  solenmly  con- 
cluded. Jacob  held  the  birthright  by 
a  lawful  tenure,  and  the  transfer  wsis 
valid.  How  many  baptized  youth  sell 
their  Christian  birthright  for  such  a 
mess  of  pottage  I  For  present  indul- 
gence the^  turn  their  back  upon 
Church  pnvileges,  and  their  covenant 
heritage,  and  barter  away  their  future 
all. — (Jacobus.) 

There  was  never  any  meat,  except 
the  forbidden  fruit,  so  dear  bought  as 
this  broth  of  Jacob :  in  both,  the  re- 
ceiver and  the  eater  is  accursed.  Every 
true  son  of  Israel  will  be  content  to 
purchase  spiritual  favours  with  earthly, 
and  that  man  hath  in  him  too  much 
of  the  blood  of  Esau  who  will  not 
rather  die  than  forego  his  birthright. 
—{Bishop  Ball.) 

Verse  34.  It  would  have  been  a 
strong  proof  of  his  indifference  to  re- 
ligious privileges  had  he  sold  them  for 
all  the  riches  that  Jacob  could  have 
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given  liiin  in  return  ;  but  wliafc  can  be 
tliouglit  of  the  infatuation  of  throwing 
tliem  away  for  so  very  a  trifle  ?  How 
justly  does  the  Apostle,  writing  as 
moved  by  the  Holy  Gho.st,  affix  the 
epithet  "  profane  "  to  the  character  of 
the  man  who  "  for  one  morsel  of  meat 
sold  his  birthright."  It  may.  indeed, 
be  said  that  it  was  unjust  aud  unkind 
in  Jacob  to  take  advantage  of  his 
brother's  necessity  and  thouj^litlassness, 
but  still  this  affords  no  real  palliation 
of  the  conduct  of  Esau.  The  scriptures 
nowhere  represent  Jacob  as  a  perfect 
character.  There  is  no  apology  for 
Esnu,  whose  criminality  was  enhanced 
by  his  evincing  no  remorse  on  account 
of  what  he  had  done.  He  expressed 
no  regret  for  his  folly,  nor  made  any 
overtures  to  his  brother  to  induce  him 
to  cancel  the  bargain.  On  the  con- 
trary^  it  is  said  that  "  he  did  eat  and 
drink,  and  rose  up  and  went  his  way," 
as  if  he  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  equivalent,  such  as  it  was,  which 
he  had  obtained.  But  let  us  not  forget 
how  man^  there  are  that  virtually 
justify  his  deed  by  following  his 
example.  Though  living  in  an  economy 
of  light  and  love,  yet  what  numbers 
are  there  who  manifest  the  same  indif- 
ference about  spiritual  blessings,  and 
the  same  insatiate  thirst  after  sensual 
indulgence  as  did  Esau  I  The  language 
of  their  conduct  is,  "  Give  me  the 
gratification  of  my  desires ;  I  must 
have  it,  whatever  it  cost  me.  If  1  can- 
not have  it  but  at  the  peril  of  my  soul, 
80  be  it.  Let  my  hope  in  Christ  be 
destroyed  ;  let  my  prospect  of  heaven 
be  for  ever  darkened  ;  only  give  me  the 
indulgence  which  my  hmts  demand." 
Thus  they  go  ou   in   their   worldly 


career  re<>ardle>ss  of  consequences;  they 
do  not  acknowleili^e  and  bewail  their 
sin  and  folly ;  they  do  not  repent 
and  pray  for  pardon  ;  they  do  not 
resort  to  the  means  which  God  in 
mercy  has  provided  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  offenders.  Alas,  what  a  fear- 
fully close  resemblance  in  all  this  to  the 
mad  career  of  their  prototype.  We 
can  only  earnestly  beseech  all  such  to 
reflect  deeply  on  their  folly  and  danger, 
and  to  contemplate  that  moment  when 
they  shall  be  **  at  the  point  to  die." 
Let  them  think  what  judgment  they 
will  then  form  of  earthly  and  eternal 
things.  Will  they  then  say  contemp- 
tuously, *'  What  profit  will  this  birth- 
right be  to  ine  ?  "  Will  it  then  appear 
a  trifling  matter  to  have  an  interest  in 
the  Saviour,  and  a  title  to  heaven  ? — 
(Bush,) 

Esau  was  the  type  of  the  cama 
man.  He  is  the  man  of  unbelief,  as 
Jacob  is  the  man  of  faith.  He  proves 
himself  by  his  conduct  to  be  unfit  for 
the  birthright,  and  so  the  plan  of  God 
is  justified.'  We  are  all,  like  Esau, 
heirs  of  the  election  until  we  forfeit  it. 

Frivolity  is  the  mark  of  the  carnal 
mind.  The  children  of  this  world  "  eat 
aud  drink,  and  rise  up  to  play,"  regard- 
less of  the  claims  of  God,  and  of  the 
future. 

"  Thus  Esau  despised  his  birthright." 
He  counted  all  the  precious  blessings 
of  the  covenant,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,  as  of  less  value  than  a  mess 
of  pottage.  And  thus  men  despise 
their  spiritual  birthright  by  practically 
reckoning  it  as  nought. 

The  privileges  of  our  election  are 
not  taken  away  from  us  until  we  learn 
first  to  despise  tbeuu 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


Critioal  Notes. — 1.  The  first  famine  that  was  in  the  dasrs  of  Abraham.]  This  happened 
nearly  an  hundred  years  before  the  present  one.  Abimelech,  Means,  "My  father,  the  king.** 
This  was  probably  a  standing  official  name.  Even  in  David's  time  a  king  of  this  country  is 
called  Abimelech.  (1  Sam.  xxL  10.  Oomp.  with  Ps.  xxxiv.)— 5.  Kept  my  charye.1  Heb. 
"Kept  my  keeping/'  i.e.,  My  tpecial  commisxian. — 8.  Sporting.]  *' That  is,  taking  freedoms — 
using  familiarities  with  her,  such  as  exceeded  those  that  were  common  between  brothers  and 
listers."    (ButkJ—lO.  One  of  the  people  might  lightly  have  lien  with  thy  wife)    "Lightly" 

Muivalent  to  "easily."    He  intimates  that  the  sin  in  that  ease  would  ha?e  been  one  d 
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ignornnoe.— 18.  Went  forwurd.l  Heb.  "Went  or  walked,  going;"  t.«.,  ** Became  increasingly 
^^reater."  The  Heh.  term  for  walk  is  freqneutly  used  in  the  sense  of  oontinutd  increase. 
20.  Strove.]  Heb.  "They  oppressed  him.*'— Stl.  Strode  for  that  alio.]  This  is  a  different  word 
fr^>m  the  former,  and  signifies  cmUnded,  Situah.  From  the  term  Satan^  meaning  cLcauatiom, 
22.  Behoboth.]  Meaning  tpace,  enlargement. — 26.  Ahnnath.]  Called  here  "one  <>f  his  friends," 
by  which  we  are  to  understand  hia  privy  counsdlor,  PhichoL  Probably  an  official  name  for  the 
commander-in-chief.  But  Grove  (BiUieaf  JHctj  says  that  it  is  a  Philistine  name,  of  the 
meaning  of  which  we  are  ignorant. — 83.  And  he  called  it  fl^ebah;  therefore  the  name  of  the 
eity  la  leer-sbeba  onto  this  day.]  *<He  called  the  well  Sheba  (oath),  in  commemoration  of  the 
oath  here  made,  thua  confirming  the  name  given  the  town  by  Abraham  on  the  like  occasion. 
(Gen.  zxi.  81.)  It  is  not  here  said  that  the  place  now  first  took  ita  name,  but  that  it  retained  its 
name  under  this  new  confirmation  up  to  the  writer's  day.  It  was  rather  the  well  that  waa 
named  by  Abraham  * Beerththa,*  meaning  'Well  of  an  oath.*  Now  the  name  waa  again  civ«i 
to  the  well,  and  was  therefore  fixed  upon  tU  cUy.**  (Jacobut  >— 84.  The  daughter  of  Been  the 
Hittite,  and  Bashemath,  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite.]  lliese  were  the  children  of  Heth, 
with  whom  Abraham  dealt  in  the  purchase  of  Maohpelah. — 86.  Chief  of  mind.]  "Greek, 
Were  eonteniiout  with.  Chald.  Were  nbeUiouM  and  itubbom  affaimt,  Jer.  Tai^.  They  served 
Ood  with  a  ttrange  eervice — were  idolateia.  Heb.  They  were  a  bittemete  of  spirit  to  leaae  and  to 
JUbekah — a  standing  grief,  not  only  because  of  their  heathen  descent,  but  also  becauae  of  their 
UBOongenial  tempera.    They  brought  only  trouble  into  the  family."    (Jacobui.) 

MAIN  E0MILET1C8  OF  THB  PAJUORAPH.'-Vttm  l-« 

Thb  Cotenaht  Rbkewed  to  IsAAa 

L  It  was  renewed  to  him  in  a  time  of  trial.  The  life  of  Isaac  had  mn  an 
even  course,  for  many  years,  undisturbed  by  great  troubles  aud  exciting  events. 
At  length,  a  famine  arose  in  the  land  (verse  1),  so  that  he  is  tlireatened  by 
privation  and  want.  His  father,  Abraham,  had  endured  great  trials  before  him, 
and  lie  must  not  expect  to  escape.  This  famine  would  be  a  great  trial  to  Isaac, 
not  only  as  a  physical  calamity,  but  also  as  a  trial  to  his  faith  in  God's  word. 
He  would  be  tempted  to  think  lightly  of  the  land  of  promise.  Unbelief  would 
Bu^'gest  to  him  the  thought  that  it  was  not  worth  waiting  for.  Exposed  to  such 
calamities  it  wt)u Id  prove  but  a  sad  heritage.  The  prospect  was  dark,  but  in 
the  time  of  his  deepest  trial  Qod  appears  to  Isaac.  Times  of  great  trouble  are 
times  of  great  consolation.  Divine  help  comes  when  all  human  efforts  are 
exhausted. 

II.  It  was  renewed  to  him  in  the  old  terms,  but  resting  on  new  grounds, 
Tlie  ]»romi8es  are  essentially  the  same — though  a  little  varied  in  their  terms — ^as 
God  had  made  to  Abraham.  The  inheritance  of  the  land — an  innumerable 
posterity — the  Divine  presence  and  blessing — the  assurance  that  the  promise 
shall  not  fail — the  same  wide  charity  for  the  whole  human  race — these  are 
virtually  the  same  promises  as  those  which  had  been  long  ago  made  to  Abraham. 
But  these  rest  now  upon  new  grounds.  Abraham  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Church,  and  therefore  God,  in  speaking  to  His  servant  whom  He  had  called, 
rested  upon  His  own  Almightiness  (Gen.  xvii.  1).  But  the  Church  had  already 
commenced  a  history  in  the  time  of  Jacob.  There  was  a  past  to  fall  back  upon. 
'Jliere  was  an  example  to  stimulate  and  encourage.  There  was  someone  in  whom 
the  power  of  God  was  manifested,  and  who  had  proved  the  truth  of  His  word. 
Therefore  to  Jacob  God  rests  His  promises  on  the  ground  of  his  father^s  obedience. 
Thus  the  Lord  would  teach  Jacob  that  His  attributes  are  on  the  side  of  the 
saints — that  they  possess  Him  only  so  far  as  they  are  obedient; — ^that  he  must 
not  regard  the  promised  blessings  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  given  irrespective 
of  conduct,  but  rather  as,  by  their  very  terms,  demanding  obedience ; — and  that 
the  greatness  of  his  people  could  only  arise  from  that  piety  and  practical  trust 
in  God  of  which  Abraham  was  such  an  illustrious  example  (verse  5).  But  while 
obedience,  as  a  general  principle,  was  commended  to  Isaac,  yet  regard  is  had  to 
duty  as  it  is  special  and  peculiar  to  the  individual.  The  Lord  said  to  him, 
''  Go  not  down  into  Egypt;  dwell  in  the  land  which  I  shall  tell  thee  of"  (verse  2). 
MO 
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To  Abrahftm  iust  the  opposite  command  had  been  given.  He  was  to  leave  his 
own  country,  but  Jacob  was  to  remain  there.  The  particular  duty  w&s  snited 
to  the  individual.    God  knows  the  strength  of  our  temptations,  and  those  weak 

Eoints  of  our  character  when  we  are  most  likely  to  be  overpowered.  It  was 
kely  that  the  gentleness  of  Jacob's  character  could  not  resist  the  perils  and 
temptations  of  l^ypt  He  did  not  passess  that  strong  enet^y  and  hardy  virtue 
which  distinguishea  his  father.  He  who  will  not  suffer  those  who  trust  in  Him 
to  be  tempt^  above  that  they  are  able,  spared  Jacob  what  must  have  proved 
a  disastrous  trial.  There  is  a  special  place  of  duty  for  each  one.  Different 
men  require  to  be  tried  in  different  ways  of  obedience.  The  history  of  Isaac 
was,  for  the  most  part,  a  repetition  of  that  of  his  father.  He  had  the  same 
general  duties  to  perform,  but  yet  wi  th  a  special  difference  suited  to  his  character. 
God  knows  where  to  place  His  servants. 

Thb  FAMm. 

Here  the  first  thing  that  suggests  itself  is  the  apparent  contradiction  of  the 
promise  given  to  Abraham,  for  instead  of  the  laud  of  abundance  and  rest  Isaac 
found  famine  and  unrest.  Let  us  endeavour  to  understand  tliat,  and  then  we 
sliall  better  understand  this  life  of  ours  *  for  our  life  is  to  us  a  Canaan,  a  land 
of  abundant  promises,  and  especially  so  m  youth.  But  we  have  not  been  long 
in  this  land  of  promise  before  we  begin  to  discover  that  it  falsifies  itself,  and 
then  there  arises  in  our  mind  the  question  that  must  have  presented  itself  to 
Isaac,  Has  God  broken  His  promise  ?  We  say  God's  promise,  because  the  pro- 
mises of  life  are  all  permittea  by  Him.  The  expectation  of  happiness  is  God's 
creaticm  ;  the  things  which  minister  to  happiness  are  scatterd  through  the  world 
by  God.  But  if  we  look  deeper  into  it  we  shall  perceive  that  God  does  not 
deceive  us.  True  it  is,  that  Isaac  was  disappointed  ;  he  got  no  bread,  but  he 
did  get  perseverance.  He  did  want  comforts,  but  with  this  want  came  content — 
the  habit  of  soul-communion  with  God.  Which  was  best,  bread  or  faith? 
Which  was  best,  to  have  abundance  or  to  have  God.  Tell  us,  then,  had 
God  broken  His  promise?  Was  He  not  giving  a  double  blessing,  far  more 
than  He  promised  ?  And  so  it  is  with  u&  Every  famine  of  the  soul  has  its 
corresponaing  blessing ;  for,  in  truth,  our  blessed  hours  are  not  those  which 
seem  so  at  first ;  and  the  hours  of  disappointment,  which  we  are  tempted 
to  look  upon  as  dark,  are  the  ones  in  which  we  learn  to  possess  our  souls.  If, 
in  the  worst  trial  earth  has,  there  does  not  grow  out  of  it  an  honour  which 
could  not  else  have  been,  a  strength,  a  sanctity,  an  elevatioTi ;  if  we  do  not  get 
new  strength,  or  old  strength  restored,  the  fault  is  ours,  not  God's.  In  truth  the 
blessed  spots  of  earth  are  not  those  which  at  first  sight  seem  so.  The  land 
of  olive  and  vine  is  often  the  land  of  sensualit3r  and  indolence.  Wealth  accumu- 
lates and  engenders  sloth  and  the  evils  which  follow  in  the  train  of  luxury. 
The  land  of  clouds  and  fogs  and  unkindly  soil,  which  will  not  yield  its  fruit  unless 
to  hard  toil,  is  the  land  of  pei'sevcrance,  manhood,  domestic  virtue,  and 
stately  and  pure  manners.  Want  of  food  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  I 
had  well  nigh  said  that  these  things  are  not  an  ill,  when  I  see  what  they  teach ; 
I  had  well  nigh  said  I  do  not  pity  the  poor  man.  There  are  evils  worse  than 
famine.  What  is  the  real  misfortune  of  life  ?  Sin,  or  want  of  food  ?  Sickness, 
or  selfishness?  And  when  I  see  Isaac  gaining  from  his  want  of  food  the  heart 
to  bear  up  and  bear  right  onward,  I  can  understand  that  the  land  of  famine 
may  be  the  land  of  promise,  and  just  because  it  is  the  land  of  famine.  And, 
secondly,  we  observe,  respecting  this  famine,  that  the  command  given  to  Isaac 
differed  from  that  given  to  Abraham  and  Jacob.  Isaac  evidently  wislied  to  go 
down  to  Egypt :  but  God  forbade  him  (verse  2),  although  He  permitted  Abraham 
and  commauaed  Jacob  to  go  thither.    The  reason  for  this  variety  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  different  character  and  circumstances  of  these  men.  In  the  New 
Testament  we  find  the  same  adaptation  of  command  to  character.  The  man  of 
warm  feelings  who  came  to  Jesus  was  told  "  that  the  foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His 
I  head."  When  the  man  from  whom  the  legion  of  devils  was  cast  out  besoui^ht 
Jesus  that  he  might  be  with  Him,  he  received  a  similar  rebuff  ;  but  the  man  of 
lukewarmness,  who  wanted  to  return  to  bury  his  father  and  mother,  was  not 
permitted  for  an  instant  to  go  back.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is  this — that 
the  man  of  impetuosity  and  forwardness  needed  to  be  restrained,  while  the 
lingering  and  slow  man  needed  some  active  measure  to  stir  him  forward.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  Abraham,  being  a  wise  man  and  a  man  of  faith,  was 
permitted  by  God  to  judge  for  himself,  and  that  Isaac  was  required  to  turn  back 
that  he  might  leant  the  duty  of  trust ;  and  that  Jacob  was  commanded  to  go 
forth  in  order  to  cure  his  love  of  the  world,  and  to  teach  him  that  life  is  but  a 
pilgrimage.  Hence  we  arrive  at  a  doctrine  :  duties  vary  according  to  differences 
of  character.  'J'he  young,  rich  man  had  a  call  to  give  up  all ;  that  is  not  every 
man's  duty.  One  man  may  safely  remain  in  a  place  of  idleness  and  luxury, 
having  a  martyr's  spirit ;  whereas  to  another  his  own  temperament,  soft  and 
yielding,  says  as  with  God's  voice.  Arise  for  thy  life ;  look  not  behind  thee, 
escape  to  the  mountains.  Hence,  too,  we  learn  another  lesson:  the  place  in 
which  we  are  is  generally  God's  appointed  place  for  us  to  work  in.  Isaac  was 
prohibited  from  going  forth.  He  was  commanded  not  to  wait  for  another  set 
of  circumstances  but  to  use  those  he  had,  not  in  some  distant  moment,  but  here, 
now,  in  the  place  of  difficulty.  And  you  :  do  not  wait  then  for  a  more  favourable 
set  of  circumstances  ;  take  them  as  they  are,  and  make  the  best  of  them. 
Those  who  have  done  great  things  were  not  men  who  have  repined  that  they 
were  not  born  in  another  place  or  age,  but  those  who  did  their  work  from  day 
to  day.  It  is  not  in  moving  from  place  to  place  that  we  find  rest — ingoing 
down  into  Egypt  becaufje  present  circumstances  seem  unfavourable.  No  I 
Here  where  we  are  placed,  even  in  the  land  <  !  famine,  in  the  dearth  and 
darkness,  we  are  to  toil. — (Kobertson.) 

8UQ0ESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

The  trials  of  the  righteous  are  essen-  mission  was  denied  to  Isaac;  perhaps 

tially  the  same  from  age  to  age.  because   God   forsaw   that,   from    the 

Famines  were  of  frequent  occurence  native  gentleness  of  his  character,  he 

in  those  partriarclial   times,   and   for  would  be  leas  able  than  his  father  to 

ages  afterwards  were  among  the  chief  encounter  the  perils  and  temptations 

national  calamities.     Hence  the  many  with  which  he  would  meet  among  a 

pn)mi8e8  to  the  righteous  in  such  sea-  people,   from   whose  vices    the    more 

sons  of  trial.  hardy  virtue  of  Abraham  himself  had 

Since  Jesus  multiplied   the   bread,  scarcely  escaped  unharmed.    It  would, 

famine  has  become  a  rarer  thing  in  all  indeed,  have  been  easy  for  God  to  have 

Christian  lands.     This  is  but  the  be-  armed  him  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 

ginning    of   His  power  to  heal    the  inward  fortitude  to  withstand  the  as- 

earth.  sault^  to  which  his  religious  principles 

would   be  exposed ;    but   this   would 

Verse  2.    Jehovah,  for  the  first  time,  have  been  a  departure  from  the  ordi- 

appears  to  Isaac  and  repeats  to  him  nary  course  of  His  moral  government ; 

the  covenant  promise.  and  he  consults  his  well-being  at  once 

Abraham  in  like  circumstances  had  more  wisely  and  mor<^  kindly  by  spar- 
been  permitted  to  go  to  the  same  ing  him  the  necessity  of  the  conflict, 
country,  and  sojourn  there  during  the  Wlien  the  heart  and  the  general  course 
extremity  of  the  famine,  yet  tliis  per-  of  conduct  is  ri^jht,  we  may  take  it  for 
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granted  tliat  God  will  ord»^r  Ilia  Provi- 
dence witli  a  special  reference  to  our 
infirmities,  so  as  graciously  to  antici- 
pate and  avert  the  evils  into  which  we 
sliould  otherwise  have  plunged  our- 
selves.— {Bush), 

The  word  "dwell"  means  strictly  to 
"  tabernacle,  or  dwell  tent-wise."  Thus 
while  Isaac  is  commanded  to  dwell  in 
the  land,  yet  he  must  be  reminded 
that  he  is  merely  a  sojourner.  The 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  him  fully  to 
po&seRj<  the  land  of  promise.  Thus  the 
founders  of  the  Jewish  nation  were 
men  who  were  compelled  to  live  by 
faith  (Heb.  xi.  9).  , 

Verse  3.  To  satisfy  Isaac  that  he 
should  never  want  a  guide  or  a  provider, 
the  Lord  renews  to  hint  the  promises 
that  had  been  made  to  his  father  Abra- 
ham. Times  of  affliction,  though  dis- 
agreeable to  the  flesh  have  often  proved 
our  best  times.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
God  is  wont  to  arouse  His  slug£;ish 
servants  to  action  bv  assuring  them 
that  their  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain. 
He  does,  indeed,  claim  at  our  hands, 
as  a  father  from  a  son,  a  ready  and  un- 
recompensed  service ;  but  He  is  pleased 
by  the  exhihition  of  rich  rewards  to 
stimulate  and  quicken  the  diligence 
which  is  so  prone  to  grow  slack.  This 
solemn  renewal  of  the  Covenant  is  dis- 
tinguished by  two  remarkable  features — 
(1)  1  he  good  things  promised.  "  I  will 
be  with  thee,  and  bless  thee."  The 
sum  and  substance  of  the  blessing  is, 
the  grant  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  a 
numerous  progeny,  and  chief  of  all, 
the  Me&siah,  in  whom  the  nations 
should  be  blasFed.  On  these  promises 
Isaac  was  to  live.  God  proviiled  him 
bread  in  the  day  of  famine,  but  he  lived 
not  on  bread  only,  but  on  every  word 
which  pr«)ceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God.  (2)  Their  being  given  for  A  bra- 
ham's  sake.  While  all  the  essential 
good  of  the  promise  is  assured  to  Isaac, 
and  tlius  made  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment aud  comfort  to  him,  any  incipient 


rising  of  self-complacency  is  kept  down 
by  the  intimation  that  it  is  rather  to 
Abraham's  merit  than  to  his  own  that 
he  is  to  look  as  the  procurmg  cause  of 
such  signal  favour. — {Bush,) 

I  will  be  with  thee, — the  first  draft 
and  outline  of  the  picture,  afterwards 
filled  up,  of  Immanuel, ''  God  with  us." 

Verses  4,  5.  All  the  nations.  In 
constancy  of  purpose  the  Lord  con- 
templates, even  in  the  special  covenant 
with  Abraham,  the  gathering  in  of  the 
nations  under  the  covenant  with  Noah 
and  with  Adam.  (Gen.  ix.  9;  Hos. 
vL  7.)  Because  Abraham  hearkened 
to  My  voice  in  all  the  great  moments 
of  his  life,  especially  in  the  last  act  of 
proceeding  on  the  Divine  command  to 
offer  Isaac  himself.  Abraham,  by  the 
faith  which  flows  from  the  new  birth, 
was  united  with  the  Lord,  his  shield, 
and  exceediui,'  great  reward  (xv.  1) ; 
with  God  Almighty,  who  quickened 
and  strengthened  him  to  walk  before 
Him,  and  be  perfect  (xvii.  1).  The 
Lord  his  Righteousness  worketh  in 
him,  and  His  merit  is  reflected  and 
reproduced  in  him  (xxii.  16,  18). 
Hence  the  Lord  reminds  Isaac  of  the 
oath  which  he  had  heard  at  least  fifty 
years  before  confirming  the  promise, 
and  of  the  declaration  then  made  that 
this  oath  of  confirmation  was  sworn 
becatise  Abraham  had  obeyed  the 
voice  of  God.  How  deeply  these 
words  would  penetrate  into  the  soul 
of  Isaac,  the  intended  victim  of  that 
solemn  day.  But  Abraham's  obe- 
dience was  displayed  in  all  the  acts  of 
his  new  life,  lie  kept  the  charge  of 
God,  the  special  commiasion  He  had 
given  him  ;  His  commandments.  His 
express  or  occisional  orders,  His 
statutes.     His     stated     presciiptions, 

§  raven  on  stone.  His  laws,  the  great 
octrines  of  moral  obligation.  This  is 
that  unreserved  obedience  which  flows 
from  a  living  faith,  and  withstands  the 
temptations  of  the  flcih. — {Murphy,) 
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MAIN  E0MILETIC8  OF  THE  PARAORAPK-^Vtrm  6-11. 

Isaac's  False  Expedient. 

The  false  position  in  which  Isaac  placed  himself  with  the  men  of  Gerar  was 
intended  by  him  as  an  expedient  to  save  tlie  virtue  of  his  wife.  The  purpose  in 
itself  was  good,  but  the  means  he  used  were  unworth}*  of  a  man  divinely  called 
to  a  life  of  faith  and  duty.  He  sinned  ajrainst  tlie  truth.  There  are  certain 
circumstances  in  this  history  which  throw  light  both  on  the  nature  of  his  fault 
and  on  the  character  of  the  population  around  him. 

I.  The  temptation  comes  after  a  time  of  great  blessing.  The  great  promises 
which  Gt)d  had  given  to  his  father  had  jnst  been  renewed  to  Isaac.  It  would 
seem  as  if  nothing  but  peace  and  tranquillity  must  follow  such  great  blessings. 
We  find,  however,  that  they  are  followed  by  a  time  of  great  trials.  And  such 
is  the  experience  of  the  saints  of  God  in  all  ages.  We  are  wise  and  happy  if  we 
can  use  the  time  of  great  bleasing  so  as  to  gather  strength  for  future  trials. 

II.  He  did  not  thrust  himself  in  the  way  of  temptation.  Isaac  contributed 
nothing  to  the  temptation  by  his  own  conduct.  He  obeyed  the  command  of 
God  by  not  going  down  into  Egypt,  and  by  sojourning  in  the  land.  He  was  in 
the  way  of  Providence  and  of  duty.  His  temptation  arose  naturally  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 

III.  He  repeated  the  sin  of  his  father,  but  incurs  greater  guilt.  About 
eighty  years  before  this  time,  Abraham  and  Sarah  had  made  a  similar  compact 
(Gen.  XX.  13).  It  would  appear  that  this  was  a  common  expedient  with  married 
people  among  strani-jers  in  tliose  times  of  social  insecurity.  Isaac  used  his  father  s 
expedient,  but  forgot  the  bitter  failure  by  which  it  was  followed.  There  was 
before  him  an  example  which  suggested  warning  enough,  and  therefore  by 
repeating  this  fault  he  incurred  greater  j^uilt. 

lY  The  treatment  he  received  places  heathen  virtue  in  a  favourable  light. 
Abimelech  assures  Isaac  that  his  fears  were  groundless  (verse  10).  Though 
these  people  were  idolaters  they  still  retained  some  salutary  fear  of  God,  and 
regarded  the  violation  of  the  marriage  covenant  as  a  sin  of  the  worst  type. 
Isaac  ought  to  have  had  a  more  generous  faith  in  his  neighbours,  and  there- 
fore he  merits  a  similar  reproof  to  that  which  was  administered  to  his  father 
(Gen.  XX.  9-11). 

y.  His  deliverance  shows  that  God  protects  His  saints  from  the  evils  which 
they  bring  upon  themselves.  Isaac  was  delivered  from  the  evils  to  which  he 
had  exposed  himself.  God  used  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  Abimelech  to  protect 
him.  The  vain  self-reliance  and  wicked  policy  of  the  old  corrupt  nature  often 
bring  God's  saints  into  trouble.  They  may  be  beaten  back  for  a  time,  still  they 
hold  on  their  way. 

Isaac's  Falsehood. 

The  history  of  Uriah  and  David  makes  it  easy  to  understand  how  such  false- 
hoods came  to  be  spoken  ;  for  in  those  unscrupulous  days  a  stranger  ran  a  risk 
of  being  put  to  death  on  some  pretext  th.it  a  royal  tyrant  might  take  his  wife 
in  marriage.  We  find  that  Abraham  committed  this  very  sin  of  lying  twice 
before.  Now  in  Isaac's  case  this  certainly  would  account  for,  thou-h  by  no 
•means  excuse,  his  lie.  He  had  before  him  the  example  of  his  father's  cowardly 
falsehood.  And  he  copied  it.  We  are  thus  ever  prone  to  imitate  the  character 
of  those  we  admire.  Their  very  failings  seem  virtues;  and  hence  comes  a 
solemn  consideration,  that  a  good  man's  faults  are  doubly  dangerous ;  the  whole 
weight  of  his  authority  is  thrown  into  the  scale  ;  his  very  virtues  fight  against 
God.  Another  thing  which  will  help  to  explain  Isaac's  act  is  an  idiosyncrasy  of 
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character.  He  was  possessed  of  a  kind  of  subtlety,  an  over-fine  edge  of  mind ; 
and  the  tendency  of  this  is  coward  craft  and  cunning.  Such  characters  see 
both  sides  of  a  question ;  go  on  refining  and  refining,  weighing  points  of  subtle 
casuistry,  until  at  last  they  become  bewildered,  and  can  scarcely  see  the  border 
line  between  right  and  wrong.  It  requires  characters  like  Abimelech's,  rude, 
straightforward,  to  cut  asunder  the  knot  of  their  difficulties.  Observe,  again, 
bow  this  tendency  to  falsehood  through  over-refinement  is  seen  in  Jacob  also, 
Isaac's  son :  thus  it  is  that  characters  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
Remark,  too,  anotlier  quality  which  accompanies  such  chai*acters  as  Isaac's — 
want  of  courage :  "  lest  I  die  for  her."  Contemplative  men,  who  meditate  at 
eventide,  who  are  not  men  of  action,  want  those  practical  habitt*  which  are 
oftentimes  the  basis  of  truthfulness.  It  is  a  want  especially  remarkable  now. 
Never  was  there  a  day  in  which  this  tone  of  mind  was  more  common,  or  more 
dangerous.  Our  day  is  not  remarkable  for  devoutness  ;  and  the  men  who  are 
so  are  not  remarkable  for  manliness.  They  have  somewhat  of  effeminacy  in 
their  characters — are  tender,  soft,  wanting  a  firm,  broad  footing  on  reality.  It 
is  just  to  such  minds  as  these  that  the  Church  of  Rome  offers  peculiar  attrac- 
tions. She  appeals  to  all  that  craves  for  awe,  reverence,  tenderness,  mystery. 
Men  get  to  live  in  mystery  and  shadows,  and  call  it  devoutness.  Then  in  this 
borderland,  between  this  reality  and  unreality, — tliis  cloud  region  as  it  were, — 
truth  itself  melts  away  by  degrees.  Is  it  not  an  indisputable  fact  that,  as  soon 
as  men  leave  our  Church  for  Rome,  their  word  is  not  to  be  trusted  ;  that  they 
get  a  double  dealing  spirit ;  a  habit  of  casuistry,  and  of  tampering  with  truth  on 
plausible  and  subtle  pretences  which  is  a  disgrace  to  Englishmen,  not  to  say 
Christians  I  Therefore,  let  religions  life  strengthen  itself  b^  action.  We  want 
a  more  real  life.  A  life  merely  prayerful,  spent  in  dim  religious  lights,  amidst 
the  artistic  parts  of  religion,  architecture,  chantings,  litanies,  fades  into  tbe  na- 
real  and  merely  imaginative  soul  passes  into  the  false  Bo\il—{ttoberts<m.) 

8UQ0B8TIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THB  VBBSB8. 

Versee  6,  7.    Gerar  was  probably  a  duty,  we  may  be  furnishing  a  precedent 

commercial  town  trading  with  E^t,  to  others  of  whom  we  little  dream, 

and  therefore  Isaac's  wants  during  tne  No  man  knows,  in  doing  wrong,  what 

famine  are  here  supplied.    ''The  men  use  will  be  made  of  his  exampla — 

of  the  place''   were  struck  with  the  (Busk.) 
appearance  of  Rebekah,  **  because  she 

was  fair."    Isaac,  in  answer  to  their  Verse  8.    There  is  here  no  Divine 

inquiries,  pretends  that  she  is  his  sister,  interference :  all  is  human  detection 

feeling  that  his  life  was  in  peril,  if  she  and  human  foresight.     There    is  no 

was  known  to  be  his  wife.     Rebekah  further  meaning  in  this  verse    than 

was  at  this  time  not  less  than  thirty-  appears  in  the  words.    What  passed 

five  years  married,  and  had  two  sons  was  no  more  than  is  related,  but  was 

upwards  of  fifteen  years  old.    She  was  enough  to  justify  the  king's  inference, 

still  however  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  — {AiforcU) 
her  sons  were  probably    engaged  in 

pastond  and  otner   field  pursuits. —  ^  Verse  9.  But  why  was  this  a  necessary 

{Murphy.)  inference  ?      Might  not  Isaac  justly 

l^he  beauty   of   Rebekah    expo<«ed  have  subjected  himself  to  evil  imputa- 

Isaac  to  great  risk  and  brought  him  tions  ?    Might  he  not  have  been  guilty 

into  this  trouble.     'Fhus  every  earthly  of  great  crimes  under  the  covert  of  hia 

good  has  some  vanity  attached  to  it.  alleged  relationship  to  Rebekah  ?  The 

This  incident  teaches  us,  that  in  answer  to  this  is  highly  creditable  to 

swerving  at  all  from  the  strict  path  of  the  patriarch,     |t  13  flear  that  bi^ 
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general  deportment  at  Gerar  had  been  ^  The  sin  which  the  king  of  Oerar 

80  nniformly  upright  and  exemplary^  intimates  might  have  been   bronght 

that  Abimelech  knew  not  how  to  en-  npon    his   people    would  have    been 

tertain  an  ill  opinion  of  his  conduct ;  strictly  one  of  inadvertence  or  ignor- 

and  though  his  words  were  inconsistent  ance  on  his  part.    His  words  show, 

with  his  conduct  in  the  present  in-  however,  that  it  was  a  deeply  fixed 

stance,  yet,  judging  from  his  whole  persuasion  in  the  minds  of  heathen 

deportment,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  nations    that    the    violation    of    the 

ramer  that  liis  words  had  been  some-  marriage  covenant  was  a  sin  of  deep 

how  false,  than  that  his  actions  had  die,  and  one  which  merited,  and  was 

been  wrong.    Such  is  usually  the  para-  likely  to  draw  after  it,  the   Divine 

mount  influence  of  a  good  life. — {Bush.)  indignation, — (Bush,) 

Jacob  feared  for  his  own   safety. 

Such  quiets  calculating  men  often  lack  Verse  11.  The  righteous  indignation 

courage.  of  Abimelech  was  worthy  of  a  good 

kin^.    On  the  other  hand,  the  timid 

Verse  10.    A  just  reproof  for  those  policy  of  Isaac  was   unworthy  of  a 

who  by  their  lack  of  manly  and  straight-  servant  of  God. 
forward  conduct  expose  others  to  sin. 


MAIN  BOMILSTICa  OP  THB  PARA0B4PB.^V$m$  l%-9k 

The  Pbospbbitt  of  IsAAa 

We  have  here  a  picture  of  the  prosperity  of  the  patriarch,  and  also  of  the 
blessings  and  dangers  of  that  condition. 

I.  His  prosperity  was  evidently  due  to  the  Divine  blessing.  His  prosperity 
was  wonderful.  "  Thirty,  sixty,  and  a  hundred  fold,"  is  the  range  of  fertility 
in  that  land.  Thus  the  yield  of  Isaac's  land  reaches  the  highest  degree  of 
productiveness.  In  ordinary  cases  the  return  is  not  greater  than  twenty-five 
or  thirty  fold.  All  this  prosperity  was  due  to  the  blessing  of  God.  1.  Such 
was  the  position  of  the  sacred  historian.  He  wlio  relates  this  history,  after 
describing  the  prosperity  of  this  man,  adds,  "And  the  Lord  blessed  him." 
(Verse  12.)  2.  It  was  evident  to  Isaac  himself  His  prosperity,  the  rest  he 
enjoyed  from  his  enemies,  and  room  to  enlarge  in,  he  ascribed  all  to  God. 
(Verse  22.)  8.  It  was  evident  to  his  enemies.  They  were  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge that  God  was  with  him.  The  impression  made  by  Abraham's  character 
still  lived  in  history,  and  they  saw  that  the  son  was  also  a  friend  of  Gk)d  and 
enjoyed  His  presence  and  favour.    (Verse  28.) 

II.  His  prosperity  made  him  a  mark  for  envy.  We  are  told  that  ''the 
Philistines  envied  him."  His  prosperity  was  not  without  alloy.  Every 
blessing  of  this  worid  is  accompanied  by  some  disadvantage  or  evil.  Civilisation 
is  a  blessing,  but  we  lose  thereby  some  of  the  virtues  and  natural  endowments 
of  simpler  times.  Great  possessions  are  a  blessing,  but  they  often  rob  us  of  our 
quiet  and  repose>  and  they  bring  us  new  anxieties.  High  station  in  society  is  a 
blessing,  but  it  oftens  renders  a  man  the  object  of  iealousy.  He  becomes 
public  property,  and  he  is  robbed  of  his  peace.  We  have  to  pay  a  price  for 
every  earthly  good. 

in.  His  proiperity  served  to  develop  the  virtues  of  his  charaeter.    Bacon 
has  said  that, "  Prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  best  discover 
virtue.''    And  human  experience  shows  that  such  are  the  usual  effects  of  theso 
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conditions.  But  in  the  case  of  Isaac  there  were  yirtues  that  shined  ont  in  his 
prosperity.  1.  The  virtue  of  patience.  The  Philistines  carried  their  envy  into 
action.  They  stopped  up  the  wells  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father. 
(Verse  15.)  But  ne  met  all  this  envy  hy  patience.  When  persecuted  in  one 
place  he  fled  to  another.  He  removed  from  well  to  well  (Verses  18-22.)  (a.) 
His  patience  was  victorious.  It  won  upon  his  enemies.  The  Philistines  were, 
at  length  wearied  out.  They  came  round,  and  asked  for  a  treaty.  (Verses 
28-30.)  (6.)  His  patience  won  the  Divine  approval  The  Lord  appeared  to 
him  and  renewed  the  old  promises.  He  was  assured  of  perpetual  protection 
and  guidance.  2.  The  virtue  of  forgiveness.  He  had  suflFered  a  grievous  wrong, 
but  he  forgave  it  on  the  entreaty  of  Abimelech.  This  was  not  the  easy  virtue 
of  a  man  who  has  no  strong  feelings  and  who  is  soon  won  over.  He  keenly  felt 
the  wrong.  His  sense  of  honour  was  wounded,  he  smarted  under  the  indignity. 
It  was  principle^  and  not  a  weak  feeling,  that  made  him  forgive.  So  it  was 
with  our  Lord  Himself,  who  while  He  could  forgive  in  the  greatness  of  His  love, 
coidd  yet  feel  indignity  and  shame  under  the  cruel  taunts  and  ingratitude  of 
His  enemies.  He  could  say,  "  Why  smitest  thou  Me?"  "Are  ve  come  out 
against  me  as  against  a  thief  with  swords  and  with  staves.  V*  3.  Ihe  virtue  of 
reverence.  He  set  up  an  altar  for  the  worship  of  God  and  pitched  his  tent 
there  as  if  he  would  dwell  in  the  Lord's  house.  (Verse  25.)  He  bears  a  public 
testimony  to  the  obligation  of  religion.  Many  a  man  forgets  God  with 
increasing  prosperity,  but  it  was  not  so  with  Isaac.  With  him  it  served  to 
deepen  the  feeliniGt  of  reverence  and  to  strengthen  every  duty  of  piety.  He  kept 
up  the  old  traditions  of  his  father.  (Verse  33.)  When  he  opened  again  the 
wells  which  Abraham  had  digged  he  called  them  by  the  old  names.  (Verse  33.) 
This  would  remind  him  to  follow  in  his  father's  faith  and  footsteps. 

SUaOESTJVB  OOMMBNTS  ON  THB  VBR8B8. 


Verses  12, 13.  It  is  a  further  stage 
in  progress  when  a  wandering  tribe 
changes  from  a  pastoral  to  an  agri- 
cultural people.  In  this  advance  we 
see  the  preparation  of  the  chosen  people 
to  become  a  great  nation. 

Verse  14.  Here  again  we  see  how 
vanity  attaches  to  every  earthly  good  ; 
prosperity  begets  envy,  and  from  envy 
proceeds  injury, — {Fuller.) 

Envy  is  the  constant  companion  of 
prosperity,  as  David  felt  and  com- 
plained. Succoth  and  Peniel  contemn 
Gideon,  out  of  envy  of  his  victory  ; 
Joseph's  brethren  cannot  abide  him, 
because  more  favoured  of  his  father. 
Korah  maligneth  Moses  ;  Saul,  David ; 
the  Pharisees,  our  Saviour;  their 
malice  wilfully  crossing  their  con- 
Wi\QniXA.—{Trapp.) 

Verse  15.  In  those  countries  a  good 
well  of  water  was  apossession  of  immense 
value ;  and  hence  in  predatory  wars 


it  was  always  an  object  for  either  party 
to  fill  the  wells  with  earth  or  sand  in 
order  to  distress  the  enemy.  Had  the 
Philistines  merely  forced  their  wajr  to 
these  wells  and  drank  of  them,  it  might 
have  been  encased  ;  but  to  stop  them 
was  an  act  of  downright  barbarity,  and 
a  gross  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  had  been  made  between  a  former 
Abimelech  and  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi. 
25-31).  But  envy  considers  that  which 
is  lost  to  another  as  gained  to  itself, 
and  not  only  delights  in  working  gra- 
tuitous mischief,  but  will  even  punish 
itself,  in  a  measure,  to  have  the  mali- 
cious satisfaction  of  doing  a  still  greater 
injury  to  an  enemy. — (Busk) 

Verses  16,  17.  Abimelech  under- 
stood the  temper  of  his  people  and 
therefore  he  sought  to  persuade  Isaac 
to  remove.  He  used  the  language  of 
compliment  and  flattery*  Isaac  might 
have  stood  upon  his  ground  and  ur^ed 
the  rights  of  the  covenant  made  with 
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Ilia  father.  But  he  was  a  man  of  peace, 
and  choose  rather  to  forego  a  right 
than  enter  into  a  quarrel.  He  acted 
upon  the  maxim  of  the  wise  man, — 
"  yielding,  pacifieth  great  offences," 

A  little  with  peace  and  quietness  is 
better  than  much  with  envy  and  con- 
tention.— (  Fuller,) 

Verse  18.  It  ia  a  pious  duty  to 
keep  up  the  memorials  of  the  great 
and  good. 

It  seems  wherever  Abraham  went, 
he  improved  the  country ;  and  wher- 
ever the  Philistines  followed  him,  their 
study  was  to  mar  his  improvements, 
and  that  for  no  other  end  than  the 

f)leasure  of  doing  mischief.  Isaac, 
lowever,  is  resolved  to  open  these  wells 
again.  Their  waters  would  be  doubly 
sweet  to  him  for  their  having  been 
first  tasted  by  his  beloved  father  ;  and 
to  show  his  filial  affection  still  more, 
lie  "  called  their  names  after  the  names 
which  his  father  had  called  them.'' 
Many  of  our  enjo3rments,  both  civil 
and  religious,  are  the  sweeter  for  being 
the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  our  fathers  ; 
and  if  they  have  been  corrupted  by 
adversaries  since  their  days,  we  must 
restore  them  to  their  former  purity. — 
{Fuller.) 

Verses  19,  20.  Isaac's  servants  also 
digged  vew  wells,  and  which  occasioned 
new  strife.  While  we  avail  ourselves 
of  the  labours  of  our  forefathers,  we 
ought  not  to  rest  in  them  without 
making  farther  progress,  even  though 
it  expose  us  to  many  unpleasant  dis- 
putes. Kni'y  and  strife  may  be  ex- 
]»ected  to  follow  those  whose  researches 
are  really  beneficial,  provided  they  go 
a  step  beyond  their  forefathers.  But 
let  them  not  be  discouraged  :  the  wells 
of  salvation  are  worth  striving  for,  and 
after  a  few  conflicts,  they  may  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labours  in  peace. — 
{Flutter.) 

Verses  21,  22.    We  are  told  that  he 
met  the  envy  with  patience,  and  re- 
moved from  well  to  well    At  last  the 
Philistines  desisted.     Thus  patience 
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wears  the  world  out.  Endurance, 
meekness,  the  Gospel  spirit,  this  is  the 
only  true  weapon  against  the  world. 
Hence,  Christianity  can  have  no  addi- 
tion. It  is  final.  There  is  nothing 
beyond  this — "Love  your  enemies." 
Isaac,  like  Christ,  had  conquered  by 
meekness. — {Robertson,) 

Verses  23,  24.  There  is  shed  abroad 
in  his  heart  that  deep  peace  which  is 
most  profound  in  the  midst  of  storm. 
God  was  with  him.  The  waves  which 
lash  the  surface  of  the  sea  are  only  on 
the  surface ;  below,  the  depths  are 
calm.  And  Isaac  quietly  leaving 
place  after  place  felt  the  deeps  of  his 
soul  untouched.  What  was  the  loss 
of  a  well,  or  ten  wells,  to  him  with 
whom  God  was,  for  his  portion,  his 
exceeding  and  all-sufiScient  great  re- 
ward.— ( Robertson,) 

"  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living."  Therefore  Isaac  is 
assured  that  his  father  has  not  perished 
by  death,  that  he  is  not  clean  gone  for 
ever  with  the  breath  whicli  he  gave  up. 
God's  covenant  with  his  friend  was  not 
annulled. 

This  is  the  same  person  as  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant  who  appeared  to  Moses 
in  Horeb,  in  the  burning  bush  (Ex.  iii. 
2)  and  is  therefore  the  Messiah.  Abra- 
ham was  the  man  of  faith,  Isaac  the 
man  of  endurance,  and  Jacob  was  the 
man  of  prayer.  GodTs  God  to  each 
believer  in  his  peculiar  circumstances. 
Isaac  is  here  promised  the  blessing  for 
Abraham's  sake.  This  is  the  actual 
working  of  the  household  covenant. 
God  has  so  displayed  Himself  in  all 
the  history  of  the  Church  as  a  covenant . 
God  to  the  families  of  His  people.— 
(Jacobus.) 

Verse  25.  He  called  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  that  had  made  room  for 
him ;  and  now,  by  His  presence  and 
promise,  comforted  him.  Let  the 
streams  of  God's  bounty  lead  us,  as  the 
watercourse  doth,  either  to  the  spring 
upward,  or  downward  to  the  main 
ocean,  to  the  source  and  fountain 
whence  they  flow.    Let  God  taste  of 
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the  fruit  of  His  owu  planting.  We  are 
no  better  than  brute  beasts,  if,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  a  natural  use  of 
the  creatures,  we  rise  not  up  to  the 
Antlior ;  if,  instead  of  being  teni])les 
to  His  praise,  we  become  graves  of  His 
benefits.  Isaac  first  built  an  altar,  and 
then  digged  a  well.— ^7 ragpj 

Every  dwelling-place  of  the  godly 
Bhould  be  a  sanctuaif;, 

Verses  26,  27.  'IVue  meekness  does 
not  arise  from  insensibility.  The  meek 
keenly  feel  the  wrongs  and  indignities 
committed  against  them. 

Isaac,  while  they  acted  as  enemies, 
bore  it  patiently,  as  a  part  of  his  lot 
in  an  evil  world  ;  but  now  that  they 
want  to  be  thought  friends,  and  to 
renew  covenant  with  him,  he  feels 
keenly,  and  speaks  his  mind.  We  can 
bear  that  from  an  avowed  adversary 
which  we  cannot  bear  from  a  professed 
friend ;  nor  is  it  any  transgression  of 
the  law  of  meekness  and  love  plainly 
to  signify  our  strong  perception  of  the 
injuries  received,  and  to  stand  on  our 
guard  in  dealing  with  those  who  have 
once  acted  unfairly. — {Bush.) 

Ver.  28.    The  world  pajrs  an  invo- 
luntary tribute  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion to  good  men.     This  is  the  crown 
of  glory  which  society 
their  head. 


\  crown 
upon 


Verse  29.  They  had  shown  acts  of 
hospitality  to  Isaac  at  first ;  but  their 
kindness  soon  turned  to  hatred,  and 
their  hatred  to  persecution.  Men 
magnify  the  few  acts  of  kindness  they 
have  done  for  others,  but  forget  the 
many  wrongs  they  have  committed 
against  them. 


"  Thou  art  now  the  blessed  of  the 
Lord."  This  explains  the  one-si ded- 
ness  of  the  covenant.  Isaac  needed  no 
guaranty  from  them  as  Jeiiovah  was 
with  him.  This  clause  may  refer  to 
his  being  under  the  Divine  protection, 
and  therefore  safe,  or  as  being  suffi- 
ciently provided  for  not  to  make 
account  of  the  injury  done  him  by  the 
servants.  Or  it  may  express  the  king's 
salaam  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
pronouncing  him  blessed,  or  supposing 
he  makes  the  treaty  as  proposed, 
calling  him  blessed  of  Jekomh, — 
{Jacobus.) 

Verses  30, 31.  It  was  a  large-hearted 
generosity  which  was  content  to  admit 
so  poor  a  plea.  He  who  would  work 
out  great  purposes  of  charity  towards 
mankind  must  be  prepared  to  make 
large  allowances. 

This  reconciliation  between  Isaac 
and  Abimelech  was  pledged  in  a  feast. 
Tliey  both  sware  unto  one  another ;  so 
is  our  reconciliation  with  God  pledged 
in  the  Christian  feast  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. — {Bobertson,) 

Ver.  32.  Blessings  follow  quickly 
in  the  path  of  a  large-hearted  charity. 
As  Isaac  forgave  them  for  depriving 
him  of  his  wells  (rather  than  quarrel 
with  them),  so  the  Lord  opened  to  him 
another  well  for  his  need  the  same  day, 
— {Jacobus,) 

Verse  33.  Beer-Sheba  unto  this  day. 
So  it  was  before ;  but  the  name  was 
almost  worn  out,  the  well  being  stopped 
up.  Isaac  therefore  now  names  it,  and 
so  preserves  it  for  a  monument  of 
God's  mercy  to  his  father  and  to  him- 
self.—(IVo^.) 


MAIN  E0MILETIQ8  OP  THB  PARAQRAPH.-'Vem  34-W, 

Esau's  Mahriagb.  * 

L  It  was  in  acoordance  with  his  character.  The  manner  in  which  be  dis- 
posed of  his  birthright  showed  a  man  prodigal  and  careless  of  consequences.  He 
carried  this  disposition  with  him  thoughout  life,  and  his  marriage  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  course  of  his  conduct.  Given  certain  dispositions  and  pro- 
pensities, and  answering  circumstances,  and  a  man's  actions  may  be  predicted 
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with  tolerable  certainty.    Esau  in  the  matter  of  his  marriage  did  what  we  might 
naturally  expect  such  a  man  to  do. 

IL  It  was  irreligious.  1.  It  teas  against  the  interests  qf  the  Church  qf  God. 
He  married  women  who  belonged  to  a  heathen  nation, — the  Hittites  whom  God 
had  cursed,  and  who  were  steeped  in  crime  and  corruption.  Tiiis  was  an  un- 
holy alliance,  most  certain  to  lower  tlie  tone  of  his  own  character  and  to  injure 
the  prospects  of  the  Church  of  God.  As  a  fact  of  history  he  was  the  father  of  a 
nation  who  through  long  centuries  were  the  perpetual  enemies  of  Israel.  2.  It 
was  a  transgression  of  duty  towards  his  parents.  He  wai^ld  enough  to  be  free 
from  tlie  direct  control  of  his  parents — to  act  and  choose  for  himself.  But  he 
ou<>ht  not  to  have  acted  contrary  to  their  wish,  especially  when  that  wish  was 
reasonable  and  rigliteous.  His  conduct  was  a  *'  grief  of  mind  unto  Isaac  and  to 
Hebekah."  It  may  truly  be  said,  that  one  of  the  greatest  grieb  of  this  sad  world 
is  the  grief  caused  by  children  to  their  parents. 


BUOOESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THB   VERSES. 

Verses  34,  35.    Esau  had  got  ac-  chosen  from  such  a  stock  were  a  source 

quainted  with  this  tribe  in  his  hunting  of  great  grief  to  the  parents  of  Esau, 

expeditions.      They    belonged    to    a  The  choice  manifested  his  tolerance  at 

family    gone    in    transgresdion    and  least  of  the  carnal,  and  his  iudiffereucd 

apostacy  from  Qod.    The  two  wives  to  the  spiritual — {Murphjf.) 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 


CunoAL  Notes.— 3.  Take  some  venisoii.]  Heb.  Hwd  a  kvaU  far  me.  **  What  this  himt 
Bhonld  be  except  of  the  deer  or  gazeUe,  does  not  appear.  And  hence  it  is  not  rarprising  that 
kids  of  the  flock  answered  the  purpose  when  so  cooked  and  flavoured  as  to  make  a  savoury  dish." 
(Jaoobu$.)'-lb.  Goodly  raiment  of  her  eldest  ton  Esau.]  Heb.  The  desirable  garmente.  The 
choicest  garments  belonging  to  Esau  were  put  upon  Jacob.  From  verse  27  it  would  appear  that 
somewhat  of  the  odour  of  the  field  clung  to  these  garments.  "  They  were  probably  best,  or  state 
garments  of  '  my  lord '  Esau,  in  which  he  sought  the  companies  of  hb  brother  hunters,  and 
redolent  (verse  29)  of  the  aromatic  shrubs  of  the  wilderness  which  they  had  hasted  through." 
{Alford.)—!^.  Skinf  of  the  kidi  of  the  goats.]  These  were  the  skins  of  the  Syrian  goat,  the 
hair  of  which,  though  black,  is  long  and  soft.  It  looks  and  feels  very  much  like  human  hair, 
whence  the  liomaus  employed  it  for  wigs  and  other  artificial  coverings  of  the  head. — 30.  The 
Lord  thy  Ood  brought  it  to  me.  The  name  for  the  covenant  God  of  the  patriarchs  is  used. 
Heb.  Mcule  to  meet  before  me.  The  meaning  is,  God  hath  brouc^ht  it  in  my  way  by  making 
circumstances  to  meet  together  for  my  success.^  27.  And  blessed  him.]  The  ble^^ing  (verse 
27-29)  is  in  the  form  of  poetic  parallelism.— 88.  The  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the 
earth.]  In  Palestine  these  are  closely  connected.  The  dews  are  copious,  and  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  rain  during  several  months  of  the  year.  The  dew  of  Hermon,  and  the  dew  upon  the 
mountains  of  Zion  are  spoken  of  by  the  Psalmist  as  an  evidence  of  the  Divine  blessing. 
(Ps.  cxxxiii. ;  Deut.  zxxiii.  13,  28.)— 89.  Thy  dwelUng  shaU  he  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above  1  The  preposition  is  here  used  in  a  privative  sense,  apart  from 
thefatneet  of  the  earth,  etc.  "  The  opening  words  most  likely  signify  the  very  contrary  of  that 
by  which  the  A.  Y.  renders  them.  Esau  was  to  dwell  in  the  barren  land  of  Idumea,  far  off 
from  the  fertility  of  his  brother's  lot.  Travellers  say  that  Edom  is  probably  the  most  desolate 
and  barren  upland  in  the  world.  No  words  could  more  accurately  describe  the  habits  of  its 
inhabitants  than  those  of  living  by  their  sword,  existing  as  robbers  and  free-booters.**  {Alford.) 
— 40.  And  it  shaU  come  to  pass  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion,  that  tboa  shalt  break  hii 
yoke  from  off  Uiy  neok.]  **  The  Edomites  were  to  be  subjugated  by  larael,  but  would  in  time 
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Msert  tbdr  liberty  and  saooeed  in  shaking  off  the  yoka  This  they  did  in  the  reign  of  Jonun. 
(2  Kings  viii  20.)  They  were  brought  under  again  by  Amaziah's.  (2  Kings  xiv.  7  ;  2  Chron. 
xzT.  11.)  In  the  latter  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  the  Eilotnites  were  a  cause  of  annoyance. 
(2  Chron.  xxviii  17.")  (J(/bni)— 45  Why  shonld  I  be  deprived  also  of  yon  both  in  one  dayl 
If  Esau  IdUed  Jaooh^  she  most  Iom  them  both,  for  the  avenger  U  blood  would  poniih  T 
withdMth. 


MAIN  E0MILBTI08  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Vmn  1-flw 
ISAAO  IN  THB  NbA&  PrOSPBOI  OV  DbATH. 

L  He  has  waniings  of  his  approaching  end.  1.  His  advanced  age.  He 
was  DOW  137  years  old.  His  son,  Esau,  had  now  been  married  37  years  ;  and 
his  brother,  Ishmael,  had  been  dead  14  year&  He  himself  thouglit,  very 
naturally,  that  he  was  near  his  end,  though,  as  it  happened,  he  did  not  die  till 
43  years  after  this  tima  He  felt  that  the  world  was  going  rapidly  from  him. 
Friend  after  friend  was  departing.  The  years  of  man's  age  are  like  the  mile- 
stones on  the  journey,  we  feel  that  we  have  not  much  further  to  go.  Whatever 
we  may  put  into  life ;  however  we  may  expand  the  measures  of  it  by  holy 
thoughts  and  deeds,  or  make  it  monstrous  by  wickedness,  the  length  of  it  is  a 
measured  quantity.  Our  Lord  has  taught  us  that  we  cannot  add  a  cubit  to 
the  length  of  our  life's  journey  (Matt.  vi.  27).  And  Job,  long  ago,  speaking  of 
man,  the  length  of  whose  mortal  day  is  appointed  by  his  Maker,  says,  '*  Seeing 
his  days  are  determined,  the  number  of  Lis  months  are  with  Thee,  Thou  hast 
appointed  his  bounds  that  he  cannot  pass."  (Job  xiv.  5.)  2.  Sig  ts  of  weakness 
and  decay.  Dim  eyes,  trembling  limbs,  loss  of  memory,  a  languid  interest  in 
present  things  and  a  tenacious  clinging  to  the  past  are  signs  that  life  is  wearing 
away  and  that  the  end  is  near.  It  is  a  merciful  Providence  that  to  most  men 
death  does  not  come  suddenly  to  cut  them  off  in  the  midst  of  high  health,  but 
their  wav  to  the  dark  house  is  by  a  gentle  descent  GK)d  sends  them  reminders 
of  their  latter  end,  and  the  man  says,  **  Behold  now  I  am  old,  and  I  know  not 
the  day  of  my  death."  Young  men  may  die,  old  men  must ;  they  have  one 
foot  already  in  the  grava 

n.  He  sets  in  order  his  worldly  affairs.  He  feels  now  that  the  time  has  come 
for  him  to  discharge  any  remaining  duties  towards  the  living.  For  soon  the  hour  is 
coming  when  he  can  no  longer  work,  and  whatever  has  to  be  done  must  be  done 
quickly.  1.  Duties  prompt^  by  the  social  affections.  There  are  those  who  have 
grown  up  around  us, and  who  are  associated  with  us  by  natural  ties,  to  whom  we  owe 
certain  duties.  We  are  bound  to  show  them  kindness  and  regard.  We  have  but 
A  short  time  in  which  to  discharge  those  obligations,  for  death  will  not  stay. 
Isaac  wishes  to  bestow  his  blessing  upon  his  eldest  son,  and  to  receive  a  kindness 
from  him  for  the  last  time.  His  fond  affection  would  be  gratified,  and  his  son 
would  receive  honour  thereby.  He  would  discharge  a  debt  of  love  and  celebrate 
the  satisfactions  of  his  feelings  by  a  joyful  feast.  2.  Duties  regarding  the 
settlement  of  inheritance  and  property.  Life  was  uncertain,  and  therefore  Isaac 
must  contrive  so  that  there  may  be  no  disputes  after  his  death.  He  wishes  to 
settle  the  position  which  his  sons  were  to  occupy  in  the  family,  according  to 
his  own  notions  of  right.  It  is  best  for  a  man  to  arrange  all  such  matters  while  his 
mind  is  clear,  and  before  he  is  perplexed  andconfused  by  the  last  sickness.  In 
this  wa)r  he  can  dismiss  the  world,  and  secure  for  himself  a  tranquil  time  before 
the  end.  It  is  well  to  have  some  time  to  walk  quietly  and  thoughtfully  sdong 
the  shores  of  eternity  before  we  take  our  last  voyage  to  the  unknown  scenes 
beyond  life.  The  conduct  of  Isaac,  at  this  time,  shows  a  thoughtfulness  and  a 
calmness  worthy  of  his  reputation  as  a  contemplative  man.    He  is  still  able  to 
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enjoy  a  feast,  and  looks  forward  to  some  brief  renewal  of  his  vigour  and  spirits. 
In  all  this,  surely,  there  is  a  gleam  of  immortality.  He  is  about  to  do  something 
which  will  take  effect  after  his  death.  If  this  life  be  all,  why  should  we 
consider  the  brief  enjoyments  and  distinctions  of  those  who  must  in  a  few  short 
years  sink  with  us  into  nothingness,  as  though  we  had  never  been  I  Surely  tlie 
only  attitude  of  mind  which  we  could  assume  towards  sucli  a  blank  and  ruined 
prospect  would  be  that  of  despair  !  But  man  feels  in  the  depths  of  his  heart 
that  he  must  have,  in  some  way,  an  interest  and  inheritance  in  the  future. 


8UQQS8TIVE  COMMBNTS  ON  THE  VBR3B3. 


Verses  1,  2.  Dimness,  and  even 
loss  of  sight,  is  more  frequent  in  Pales- 
tine than  with  us. 

Old  age  itself  is  a  disease,  and  the 
sink  of  flU  diseases.  *'  The  clouds  re- 
turn after  the  rain."  A  continual 
succession  of  miseries,  like  April 
weather,  as  one  shower  is  unburdened, 
another  is  brewed,  and  the  sky  is  still 
overcast  with  clouds.  Lo,  such  is  old 
age.  And  is  this  a  fit  present  for 
God  ?  Wilt  thou  give  Him  the  dregs, 
the  very  last  sands,  thy  dotage,  which 
thyself  and  thy  friends  are  weary  of  ? 
"  Offer  it  now  to  thy  prince,  will  he  be 
pleased  with  thee  ? "  (Mai.  i.  8.)  But 
God  will  not  be  so  put  oflF.  He  is  "  a 
great  king,"  and  stands  upon  his 
seniority  (Mai  i.  14.)— (Zrapo.) 

Esau  had  been  perverse  and  unduti- 
ful  in  marrying  into  the  stock  of 
Canaan,  yet  his  father's  affection  still 
clings  to  him.  How  strong  is  parental 
love  to  surmount  the  worst  obstacles  ! 

That  the  time  of  death  should  be 
uncertain  is  a  benevolent  provision, 
for  a  man  is  thereby  enabled  to  con- 
tinue his  services  to  mankind  until  the 
last  moment  in  which  he  can  be  useful. 
The  knowledge  of  the  exact  time,  as 
fixed  and  unalterable,  would  throw  a 
disturbing  and  perplexing  element  into 
human  affairs. 

Verses  3,  4.  Isaac's  inordinate  love 
of  the  pleasures  of  appetite  still  clung 
to  him.  How  strongly  rooted  are  old 
habits  and  propensities  1         ,        ^ 

The  words  of  dying  men  are  living 
oracles.  It  was  the  patriarch's  care, 
and  it  must  be  ours,  to  leave  a  blessing 
behind  us  ;  to  seek  the  salvation  of  our 
children  whilst  we  live,  and  to  say 
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something  to  the  same  purpose  when 
we  die,  that  ma^  stick  by  them.  So 
when  we  are  laid  in  our  graves,  our 
stock  remains,  goes  forward,  and  shall 
do  till  the  day  of  doom. — (Trapp,) 

Why  was  **  savoury  meat "  required 
in  order  to  the  bestowment  of  the  bless- 
ings ?  The  design  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  not  merely  to  strengthen  animal 
nature,  but  to  enkindle  affection.  Isaac 
is  said  to  have  loved  Esau  on  account 
of  his  venison  (Gen.  xxv.  23) :  this 
therefore  would  tend,  as  he  supposed, 
to  revive  that  affection,  and  so  enable 
him  to  bless  him  with  all  his  heart.  It 
seems  however,  to  have  been  but  a 
carnal  kind  of  introduction  to  so  Divine 
an  act :  partaking  more  of  the  flesh 
than  of  the  Spirit,  and  savouring  rather 
of  that  natural  affection  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  he  at  present  acted, 
than  of  the  faith  of  a  son  of  Abraham. 
^(FuUer.) 

It  is  probable  that  Isaac  demanded 
something  better  than  ordinary,  be- 
cause this  was  to  be  also  a  peculiar 
day.  To  all  appearance  it  was  a  Divine 
providence  through  which  Jacob  gains 
time  to  obtain  and  bear  away  the 
blessing  from  him. — (Lange.) 

Verse  5.  Isaac's  carefully  calctilated 
pr«>ject  is  thwarted  by  a  woman's 
shrewdness.  A  carnal  policy  can  always 
be  met  by  its  own  weapons. 

Kebekah  overhearing  this  charge  of 
Isaac  to  his  son  Esau,  takes  measures 
to  direct  the  blessing  into  another 
channel  It  was  just  that  Esau  should 
lose  the  blessing,  for  by  selling  his 
birth-right  he  had  despised  it.  It  was 
God's  design  too  that  Jacob  should 
have  it   Uebekah  also  knowing  of  this 
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design,  from  its  having  been  revealed  or  at  least  excuse  the  means.    Thus 

to  her  that  "  the  elder  should  serve  Sarah  acted  in  giving  Hagar  to  Abra- 

the  younger,"  appears  to  have  acted  ham  ;  and  tlius  many  others  have  acted 

from  a  good  motive.     But  the  scheme  under  the  idea  of  being  useful  in  pro- 

which  she  formed  to  correct  the  error  motiiig  the    cause    of   Christ      The 

of  her  husband  was  far  from   being  answer  to  all  such  things  is  that  which 
justifiable.       It    was    one    of    tliose .   God  addressed  to  Abraham  :  "  I  am 

crooked  measures  which  have  too  often  God  Almighty  ;  walk  before  Me,  and 

been  adopted  to  accomplish  the  Divine  be  Thou  perfecU" 
promises ;  as  if  the  end  would  justify. 


MAIN  H0MILBTIC8  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Vena  «-!«, 

Bebeeah's  Cunninq  Plot  in  fayoub  of  Jaoob. 

I.  The  hmnan  element  in  it  1.  The  partiality  of  a  fond  mother.  She 
tenderly  loved  this  son,  and  was  ready  to  sacrifice  lierself  to  promote  his  welfare 
and  distinction.  2.  A  mbition.  She  wanted  to  see  her  favourite  son  raised  to 
the  highest  honour.  Yet  her  ambition  was  devoid  of  selfishness,  for  she  asked 
notliin^  for  herself,  but  only  for  Jacob.  **But  here  is  a  trait  of  female 
character  :  it  is  a  woman's  ambition,  not  a  man's,  doing  wrong,  not  for  her  own 
advantage,  but  for  the  sake  of  one  she  loved.  It  is  a  touch  of  womanhood." 
— {Robertson,) 

XL  The  religious  element  in  it  We  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
here  witli  the  history  of  the  Church  of  God.  These  persons  are  mentioned, 
and  their  acts  related  because  they  have  to  do  with  this  history.  We  justly 
blame  llebekah,  but  we  have  to  consider  her  conduct  in  the  light  of  her 
circumstances  and  character.  Her  faith  in  God  was  placed  in  circumstances  of 
great  trial.  1.  It  seemed  as  %f  the  oracle  of  God  was  likely  to  become  void.  The 
purpose  of  Isaac  was  known,  and  it  was  against  God's  revealed  purpose.  The 
stubbornness  of  an  old  man  forbade  the  thought  that  he  would  listen  to 
argument,  or  set  aside  the  claims  of  a  long-cherished  afifection.  The  known 
will  of  God  and  the  known  will  of  her  husband  were  at  variance.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  trust  in  God  alone,  and  to  forsake  all  leaning  upon  our- 
selves. 2.  The  crisis  was  urgent,  Isaac  had  taken  steps  to  carry  out  his 
intention.  He  supposes  himself  to  be  on  his  deathbed  and,  therefore,  makes  up 
his  mind  to  impart  the  blessing,  which  when  once  bestowed  was  irrevocable. 
What  in  this  emergency  is  the  believing  wife  to  do  ?  It  was  of  no  use  to  try 
mild  measures,  for  the  mind  of  the  old  man  was  weak  and  his  purpose  too 
deeply  seated.  She  ought  to  have  left  the  matter  with  God,  and  to  be  content 
to  be  still,  to  trust,  and  to  wait.  But  it  is  a  hard  trial  to  allow  a  great  evil  to 
happen  when  we  have  the  means  of  preventing  it  To  work  and  scheme  is 
more  easy  than  to  be  silent  When  we  see  the  declared  will  of  God  likely  to 
be  thwarted,  it  seems  as  if  any  device  of  ours  to  prevent  it  becomes  a  justifiable, 
and  even  a  pious  necessity.  The  sin  of  llebekah  was  of  a  complex  nature. 
Hence  how  difficult  it  is  to  estimate  human  conduct  if  we  only  regard  it  from 
the  outside.  ''We  label  sins  as  by  a  catalogue.  We  judge  of  man  by  their 
acts ;  but  it  is  far  truer  to  say  that  we  can  only  judge  the  acts  by  the  man. 
Tou  must  understand  the  man  before  you  can  appreciate  his  deed.  The  same 
deed,  done  by  two  different  persons,  ceases  to  be  the  same.  Abraham  laughed, 
and  so  did  Sarah  :  one  was  the  laugh  of  scepticism,  the  other  the  result  of  that 
reaction  in  our  nature  by  which  the  most  solemn  thoughts  are  balanced  by  a 
sense  of  strangouesat,  or  even  ludicrousnesa    The  Pharisees  asked  a  sign  in 
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nnbelief;  many  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  in  faith.  A  fine  discrimination 
is  tiierefore  needed  to  understand  the  simplest  deed.  A  very  delicate  analjrsis 
of  character  is  necessar]^  to  comprehend  such  acts  as  these  and  rightly  apportion 
their  turpitude  and  their  palliations.''— (ifo^dr^fon.) 


BUOOSSTIYB  C0MMSNT8  ON  THB  YEBSBS. 

Verse  6.    She  overheard  what  Isaac  ceases  not  to  be   evil  because  Gbd 

spoke  secretly.    Women  will  be  listen-  makes  it  redound    to    His   glory.-^ 

ing  ;  as  Sarah  behind  tlie  door,  when  (Bush.) 

she  laughed,  and  little  thought  to  be        God  inclines  the  love  of  the  mother 

questioned  for  it. — (Trapp.)  to  the  younger,  against  the  custom  of 

nature,  because  the  father  loves  the 

Verses  7-10.    The  sin  of  deceiving  elder,  against  the  promise.    Theaffeo- 

a  man  into  what  is  right  dififers  little  tions  of  parents  are  divided  ;  that  the 

from  deceiving  him  into  what  is  wrong,  promise  might  be  fulfilled,  Rebekah'a 

The  effect  of  the  sin  may,  indeed,  1^  craft  shall  answer  Isaac's  partiality, 

different ;  but  its  moral  character  in  Isaac  would  unjustly  turn  Esau  into 

the  eyes  of  Omniscience  is  substantially  Jacob,  Rebekah  doth  as  cunningly  turn 

the   same.    The    slightest    deviation  Jacob  into  Esau  :  her  desire  was  good  ; 

from  the  straightforward  principles  of  her  means  were  unlawful     Gk>d  doth 

integrity  and  honesty  is  contrary  to  oft-times  effect  His  just  will  by^  our 

the  very  genius  and  actings  of  a  true  weaknesses ;  yet  neither  thereby  justi- 

faith  ;  and  though  the  event  was  over-  fying  our  infirmities,  nor  blemishing 

ruled  to  good,  yet  this  was  no  justifi-  His  own  actions. — {Bp.  HdlL) 
cation  of  the  parties  concerned.    Evil 


MAIN  HOMILSTIOa  OF  TEB  PARAORAPff.^r€rm  11-S4. 

Rbbekah's  CuNNora  Plot  Aooepted  and  Gabbied  Out  bt  Jacob. 

I.  Beveals  some  qualities  of  Jacob's  character.  1.  Be  wa$  a  wsat  and 
pliable  man.  He  had  little  moral  strength  to  resist  temptation.  2.  He  lacked 
the  power  qf  self-determination.  He  had  no  skill  of  invention  or  contrivance. 
Hence  he  fell  in  with  the  designs  of  his  mother.  3.  He  was  fearful  of  con- 
sequences. He  objects  not  to  what  is  wrong  in  the  proposed  action,  but  to 
tlie  risk  he  is  running.  (Verse  12.)  It  is  enough,  if  he  can  only  be  assured 
of  success.  4  He  could  long  indulge  the  thought  <^  that  which  was  forhidden. 
He  had  formed  the  steady  purpose  to  complete  the  sin  which  he  had  committed 
against  his  brother  in  taking  away  his  birthright.  He  had  long  meditated  evil 
things,  and  to  such  a  man  the  opportunity,  sooner  or  later,  will  present  itself. 
The  ambition  to  obtain  the  coveted  blessing  was  long  cherished,  and  the  hour 
of  temptation  came  and  secured  him  as  an  easy  victim. 

II.  Beveals  the  gradual  debasement  of  Jacob's  character.    He  did  not 

intend  to  cast  off  all  moral  restraints,  and  to  allow  himself  to  fall  into  the 
ways  of  wickedness.  But  he  had  little  strength  to  resist  temptation,  and 
almost  unknown  to  himself  his  character  degenerates,  he  loses  his  former 
simplicity  and  becomes  an  accomplished  deceiver.  He  who  was  once  so 
diffident  now  shrinks  at  nothing.  1.  He  overcomes  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
ein.  He  was  cool  and  thoughtful  enough,  at  first,  to  see  that  he  should 
run  a  rkk,  even  with  his  blind  father.  (Verse  12.)  £ut  if  he  can  surmount 
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the  fear  of  consequences,  he  cares  not  for  the  sin.  2.  He  learns  to  act  a 
falsehood.  He  covered  himself  with  skins  that  he  might  appear  hairy  Uke 
his  brother.  (Verse  16.)  3.  He  proceeds  to  the  direct  falssMod.  (Verse  19.) 
And  in  this  he  scruples  not  to  make  an  impious  use  of  the  name  of  God. 
(Verse  20.)  When  once  a  man  has  entered  upon  a  course  of  evil,  new  diffi- 
culties arise  and  lie  is  led  into  deeper  guilt.  4  He  allows  himself  to  be  led 
into  sin  under  the  idea  that  he  is  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  God.  He 
knew  that  the  end  he  contemplated  was  accoraing  to  tlie  declared  will  of  God, 
and  therefore  considered  that  any  means  used  to  attain  it  must  be  right.  How 
many  evils  have  been  wrought  in  the  course  of  human  history  under  colour  of 
devotion  to  some  religious  idea  I  But  neither  the  wrath  nor  the  craft  of  man 
can  work  out  the  righteousnett  of  God. 


SUOOESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THB  VSR8E&. 


Verses  11,  12.  Sin  is  often  feared, 
not  for  itself  but  for  its  consequences. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  will  certainly 
feel  us,  and  better  feel  us  ;  and  we  shall 
feel  Him,  too,  in  His  fatherly  correc- 
tions before  He  bless  us. — {Irapp.) 

Verse  13.  We  cannot  help  regarding 
with  a  sort  of  admiration  her  lofty 
appreciation  of  that  result  which  she 
sought,  and  her  self-forgetful  devotion 
to  her  beloved  son  ;  but  it  is  as  we  feel 
the  same  sort  of  admiration  for  Lady 
Macbeth — with  full  consciousness  of, 
and  never  forgetting,  her  crime. — 
(Alford.) 

There  is  a  touch  of  womanhood 
observable  in  her  recklessness  of  per- 
sonal consequences.  So  that  only  he 
might  gain,  she  did  not  care  :  **  upon 
me  be  thy  curse,  my  son."  And  it  is 
this  which  forces  us,  even  while  we 
most  condemn,  to  compassionate. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  revolting 
scene  of  deceit  and  fraud  we  never  can 
forget  that  Rebekah  was  a  mother  ; 
hence  a  certain  interest  in  and  sym- 
pathy with  her  are  sustained.  And  we 
mark  another  feminine  trait ;  her  act 
sprang  from  devotion  to  a  person  rather 
than  to  a  principle.  A  man's  idolatry 
is  for  an  idea,  a  woman's  for  a  person. 
A  man  suffers  for  a  monarchy,  a  woman 
for  a  king.  A  man's  martyrdom  differs 
from  a  woman'a  Nay,  even  in  their 
religion  personality  marks  the  one, 
attacliment  to  an  idea  or  principle  the 
other.  Woman  adores  God  in  Hb 
personality ;  man,  in  His  attributes ; 


at  least,  that  is  on  the  whole  the  char- 
acteristic difference.  Here  we  have 
the  idolatry  of  the  woman,  sacrificing 
husband,  elder  son,  her  own  soul  for 
an  idolized  person.  For  this  was  pro- 
perly speaking,  idolatry.  Rebelcah 
loved  her  son  more  than  truth,  that  is 
more  than  God.  This  was  to  idolize  ; 
and  hence  Christ  says,  "  If  any  man 
love  father  or  mother  more  than  Me, 
he  is  not  worthy  of  Me.*' — (Itobertson.) 
There  are  persons  who  would  roman- 
tically admire  this  devotion  of  Rebekah, 
and  call  it  beautiful.  To  sacrifice  all, 
even  principle,  for  another;  what 
higher  proof  of  affection  can  there  be  ? 
0  miserable  sophistry  I  the  only  true 
affection  is  that  which  is  subordinate 
to  a  higher.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  in  those  who  love  little  love  is  a 
primary  affection,  a  secondary  one  in 
those  who  love  much.  Be  sure  he 
cannot  love  another  much,  "  who  loves 
not  honour  more."  For  that  higher 
affection  sustains  and  elevates  tlie 
lower  one,  casting  round  it  a  glory 
which  mere  personal  feeling  could 
never  give.  Compare,  e.g.,  Rebekah's 
love  with  that  of  Abraham  for  his  son. 
Abraham  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  son 
to  duty ;  Rebekah  sacrificed  truth  and 
duty  to  her  son.  Which  loved  a  son 
the  most  ?  Which  was  the  nobler  love? 
Even  as  a  question  of  permanence, 
which  would  last  the  longer?  For 
consider  what  respect  this  guilty  son 
and  guilty  mother  could  retain  for 
each  other  after  this  I  Would  not  love 
dwindle  into  shame,  and  love  itself  in 
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recriminations  ?  For  aflFection  will  not 
long  survive  respect,  however  it  may 
protract  its  life  by  efifort — {J/obertson.) 

Verse  14.  Had  his  remonstrance 
arisen  from  an  aversion  to  the  evil,  he 
would  not  so  readily  have  yielded  to 
her  suggestions  ;  but  where  temptation 
finds  the  heart  fortified  by  nothing 
stronger  than  a  regard  to  present  con- 
sequences, it  is  very  certain  to  prevail. 
Let  us  beware,  however,  how  we  are 
drawn  by  any  authority  whatever  to 
the  commission  of  evil.  It  will  be  of 
little  avail  to  say,  my  adviser  was 
my  father  or  my  mother ;  there  is  a 
plain  path,  from  which  no  authority 
under  heaven  should  induce  us  to 
swerve. — {Bush,) 

Verse  15.  Some  suppose  that  this  w^s 
a  priestly  robe  worn  by  the  elder  son  as 
priest  of  the  household  (Gen.  xlix.  3). 
But  this  is  not  implied  in  the  text, 
though  the  terms  used  in  the  Greek 
are  such  as  are  applied  to  the  holy 
garments  of  the  priesthood,  and  may 
here  denote  the  desirable  robes  of  the 
birthright-son,  kept  in  the  tent  as  of 
sacred  value.  And  though  Isaac  could 
not  see  them,  he  could  identify  them 
by  the  feeling. — {Jacobus,) 

Verses  16,  17.  He  suffers  himself 
without  remonstrance  to  be  arrayed  in 
the  skin  borrowed  from  a  senseless 
animal,  and  the  robes  stolen  from  an 
unwitting  brother.  And  led  by  the 
false  fondness  of  a  mother  into  the 
chamber  which  the  seeming  approach 
of  death,  as  well  as  the  solemn  trans- 
action then  on  hand,  should  have 
hallowed  with  an  awful  reverence  of 
truth  and  righteousness,— he  heaps  lie 
upon  lie  with  unscrupulous  effrontery ; 
abuses  the  simple  confidence  of  the 
blind  old  man  ;  and  almost,  if  we  may 
80  speak,  betraying  his  father  with  a 
kiss, — steals  from  him  the  birthright- 
blessing. — {Candlish.) 

Verse  18.    Jacob  stands  ready  to  do 

the  mother's  bidding  in  this  work  of 

deception.     How  his  soul  must  have 

Quaked  in  consequence  of  the  fraud  he 
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was  practising  upon  his  aged  father  I 
He  will  find  the  way  of  transgressors 
to  be  hard.  Who  art  thout  Is  he 
not  already  detected  ?  How  his  heart 
sinks  at  such  a  question. — {Jacobus,) 

Verse  19.  Here  he  utters  three  lies 
in  a  breath  besides  intituling  God  to 
that  he  did  (Verse  20),  so  taKing  that 
revered  name  in  vain.  This  was  his 
sin,  and  he  smarted  for  it  to  his  dying 
day ;  for  he  had  scarce  a  merry  hour 
after  this ;  but  God  followed  him  with 
one  sorrow  upon  another,  to  teach  him 
and  us  what  an  -'  evil  and  bitter  thing 
sin  is "  (Jer.  ii.  19),  and  how  it  en- 
snares us.  The  Scripture  reckons  a 
lie  among  monstrous  sins  (Rev.  xxi.  8). 
Indeed,  every  lie  is  pernicious  to  our- 
selves or  to  others,  or  both  ;  because 
flatly  forbidden  of  God,  and  because  it 
is  against  the  order  of  nature,  and  for 
that  "  no  lie  is  of  the  truth  "  (1  John 
ii.  21),  but  of  the  Devil,  who  began 
and  still  upholds  his  kingdom  by  lies. 
(John  viii.  44.)  Contrarily,  Gfod  is 
truth,  and  His  children  are  such  as  will 
not  lie.  (Isa.  Ixiii,  8 ;  Rev.  xiv.  5.)— 
(Trapp.) 

To  act  and  speak  a  falsehood  requires 
boldness  and  a  readiness  to  plunge  into 
deeper  sin,  for  one  lie  requires  another 
to  maintain  it. 

Verse  20.  The  answer  is  cunning 
but  profane.  Oh  I  how  the  man  who 
undertakes  to  lie  gets  into  deep  water 
and  mire,  and  must  load  his  conscience 
with  awful  burdens  of  falsehood  before 
he  gets  through  1  Here  he  must  even 
bring  in  God  Himself  as  having  helped 
him  to  this  result,  when  he  knew  that 
God  must  abhor  the  falsity.  All  this 
has  come  perhaps  from  a  perverted 
conscience,  supposing  that  because  the 
birthright  was  his,  of  right,  and  his 
by  Divine  intent,  therefore  he  could 
use  wicked  means  to  secure  the  end. 
As  though  God  could  not  accomplish 
His  own  plan,  or  as  though  He  was 
not  to  be  trusted  to  do  it. — {Jacobus.) 

It  is  well  to  have  God's  Word  on  our 
side,  but  we  should  not  attempt  to  ful- 
fil that  word  by  acting  contrary  to  the 
known  laws  of  righteousness. 
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Many  are  alarmed  when  they  find 
that  some  known  truth  of  nature  b 
likely  .  to  contradict  some  truth  of 
Scripture,  as  if  God's  Word  were  about 
to  fail.  They  come  forward  with  some 
scheme  of  their  own  to  defend  Divine 
trutli,  using  all  the  arts  and  devices  of 
special  pleiuling.  But  God  requires  no 
man  to  act  or  speak  wickedly  for 
the  vindication  of  His  truth. 

The  answer  intimates  that  his  speedy 
success  was  owing  to  a  particular  Divine 
interference  on  his  belialf  I  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  a  more  daring  piece 
of  effrontery  than  this.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  deal  in  so  many  gross  equiv- 
ocations, but  to  bring  in  the  Lord  God 
of  his  father  in  order  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  truth  was  much  worse, 
and  what  we  should  scarcely  have  ex- 
pected but  from  one  of  the  most  de- 
praved of  men.  But  this  was  the 
natural  result  of  a  first  wrong  step. 
Jacob  probably  had  no  idea  of  going 
beyond  a  little  stroke  of  dissimulation 
and  fraud,  yet  here  we  find  him  tread- 
ing upon  the  borders  of  absolute  blas- 
phemy, by  making  God  Himself  con- 
federate in  his  sin  I — (Bush,) 

Verse  21.  There  is  something  about 
falsehood  which,  thouf^h  it  may  silence, 
yet  will  not  ordinarily  satisfy.  Isaac 
IS  yet  suspicious,  and  therefore  desires 
to  feel  his  hands  ;  and  here  the  decep- 
tion answered. — (Fuller.) 

Oh,  what  a  thrill  of  horror  must  this 
have  sent  through  the  deceiver's  soul  I 
Luther  says,  "  I  should  probably  have 
run  away  with  horror  and  let  the  dish 
mr— (Jacobus.) 

Verse  22.  Now  the  cunning  device 
of  his  mother  proves  a  success.  If  this 
precaution  had  lacked,  the  whole  scheme 
would  have  failed.  If,  like  Abraham, 
Eebekah  had  possessed  a  faith  that 
would  have  even  lifted  the  knife  to 
slay  her  son  at  the  call  of  duty,  trusting 
in  God  to  raise  him  up,  how  much 
happier  would  have  been  the  whole 
company  ?  All  of  them  suffer  for  this 
wrong.  How  the  deceiver  is  recom- 
pensed by  deceits  practised  upon  him 


in  the  beautiful  coat  of  Joseph  I  (Gen. 
xxxvii).  —(Jacobus.) 

And  now  she  wishes  she  could  borrow 
Esau's  tongue  as  well  as  his  garments, 
that  she  might  securely  deceive  all  the 
senses  of  him,  which  liad  suffered  him- 
self to  be  more  dangerously  deceived 
with  his  affectioa  But  this  is  past 
her  remedy  :  her  son  must  name  him- 
self Rsau  with  the  voice  of  Jacob.  It 
is  hard  if  our  tongue  do  not  betray 
what  we  are,  in  spite  of  our  habit.  This 
was  enough  to  work  Isaac  to  a  suspicion, 
to  an  inquiry,  not  to  an  incredulity. 
He  that  is  good  of  himself,  will  hardly 
believe  evil  of  another ;  and  will  rather 
distrust  his  own  senses  than  the  fidelity 
of  those  he  trusted.  All  the  senses  are 
set  to  examine  ;  none  sticketh  at  the 
judgment  but  the  ear ;  to  deceive  that, 
Jacob  must  second  his  dissimulation 
with  three  lies  at  one  breath :  I  am 
Esau  ;  as  thou  badest  me  ;  my  venison. 
One  sin  entertained  fetcheth  in  another; 
and  if  it  be  forced  to  lodge  alone,  either 
departeth,  or  dieth.  I  love  Jacob's 
blessing,  but  I  hate  his  lie.  I  would 
not  do  that  willingly  which  Jacob  did 
weakly,  upon  condition  of  a  blessing. 
(Bv.  nail.) 

The  hands,  he  thinks  are  Esau^s; 
but  still  it  is  mysterious,  for  *'  the  voice 
is  Jacob's.  Were  it  not  for  some  such 
things  as  these,  we  might  overlook  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  Otod  in  afford- 
ing so  many  marks  by  which  to  detect 
imposture,  and  distinguish  man  from 
man.  Of  all  the  multitudes  of  faces, 
voices,  and  figures  in  the  world  no  two 
are  perfectly  alike ;  and  if  one  sense 
fail  us,  the  others  are  frequently  im- 
proved.— (Fuller) 

Verse  23.  The  deed  was  done  and 
could  not  be  revoked.  It  was  not  done 
at  this  instant,  but  after  eating  the 
venison.  (Verse  27.)  We  see  how 
God  works  by  various  instruments ; 
good  and  bad,  and  brings  to  pass  His 
purposes  by  such  strange  links  in  the 
chain  of  events. — (Jacobus.) 

Verse  24.  Thus  one  sin  entertained 
fetcheth  in  another ;  a  lie  especially, 
which  being  a  blushful  sin,  is  eithei 
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denied  by  the  liar  who  is  ashamed  to  when  he  has  forfeited  his  character  for 

be  taken  with  it,  or  else  covered  by  straightforward  and  honest  and  truth- 

another  and  another  lie,  as  we  see  here  ful  conduct — it  is  hard  to  put  away 

in  Jacob,  who  being  once  over  shoes  doubt,  and  every  little  item  stirs  the 

will  be  over  boots  too,  but  he  will  per-  sugjicion  afresh. — (Jacobus.) 
suade  his  father  that  he  is  his  very  son         Here  was  nothing  but  counterfeiting; 

Esau. — (Trapp.)  a    feigned    person,   a  feigned    name. 

The  fatlier  still  again  puts  the  qnes-  feigned  venison,  a  feigned  answer,  and 

tion,  and  in  a  most  pointed  way,  as  if  yet  behold  a  true  blessing ;  but  to  the 

his  suspicions  were  not  yet   utterly  man,  not  to  the  means.    Those  were 

quieted.    There  seems  to  him  some-  so  unsound,  that  Jacob  himself  doth 

tning  4oubtful  in  this  voice  and  in  all  more  fear  their  curse,  than  hope  for 

the  circumstances.    He  would  nut  the  their    success.    Isaac  was   now  both 

question  so  pointedly  as  to  admit  of  simple  and  old  ;  yet  if  he  had  perceived 


no  evasion.  It  would  seem  that  he  the  fraud,  Jacob  had  been  more  sure  of 
knew  Jacob's  character  for  cunning  ;  a  curse,  than  he  could  be  sure  that  he 
and  when  one  has  lost  confidence —     should  not  be  perceived.— (^p.  BaU.) 


MAIN  M0MILBTIC8  OF  THB  PAItAORAPH.^V§tm^Mtk 

IsAAO  Blessinq  Jacob. 

The  father  is  at  length  satisfied,  and  expresses  his  paternal  affection  by  a  kiss. 
He  accepts  his  son's  duty  and  favour  in  the  providing  and  preparation  of  the 
last  solemn  meaL    He  then  proceeds  to  bless  his  son. 

I.  With  temporal  blessings.  1.  A  fertile  soil.  To  him  was  promised  'Hhe 
fatness  of  the  earth."  This  was  fulfilled  in  the  exceeding  fertility  of  the  Holy 
Land.  (Deut.  viii.  7-9.)  This  natural  richness  of  the  soil  was  to  be  replenished 
by  "  the  dew  of  heaven,"  one  blessing  answering  to  and  requiring  the  other. 
There  is  a  ministry  of  service  and  of  mediation  throughout  all  parts  of  God's 
works,  each  department  of  nature  deriving  some  aid  and  influence  from  every 
other.  Hence  it  is  that  when  God  promises  one  blessing  He  intends  to  impart 
every  other  blessing  which  is  necessary  to  complete  it.  The  fatness  of  the  earth 
shall  be  answered  by  the  dew  of  heaven.  2.  Abundance  of  provision,  **  Corn 
and  wine."  These  imply  all  the  rest  All  things  are  promised  which  are 
necessary  to  the  sustenance  and  enjoyment  of  life.  8.  Political ]^e^minence. 
"  Let  people  serve  thee."  Here  is  a  promise  of  universal  dominion — ^lordship 
over  foreign  nations.  It  is  also  promised  that  Jacob  shall  preserve  pre-eminence 
among  his  own  kindred.  "Be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  thy  mother's 
sons  bow  down  to  thee."  This  was  God's  election,  that  "  the  elder  should  serve 
the  younger."  The  greatness  and  importance  of  the  nation  were  to  be  developed 
throughout  the  line  of  Isaac's  family. 

II.  With  spiritual  blessings.  "  Cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth  thee,  and 
blessed  be  he  that  blesseth  thee."  Though  not  expressed  in  such  clear  and  full 
terms,  this  is  virtually  the  same  promise  as  that  made  to  Abraham.  The 
blessing  conveyed  to  Jacob  was — 1.  T/te  channel  of  spiritual  blessing  to  mankind. 
The  seed  of  Abraham  was  to  proceed  throughout  history  along  this  chosen  line, 
and  in  that  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.  '*  Salvation  is 
of  the  Jews,"  t.^.,  it  must  spring  forth  from  them.  Also,  this  blessing  was  to 
be — 2.  A  test  of  character.  A  curse  was  pronounced  upon  those  who  should 
curse  Jacob.  All  who  should  reject  and  desi)ise  the  salvation  provided  through 
the  seed  of  Abraham  would  bring  condemnation  upon  themselves.  The  position 
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men  take  up  with  regard  to  the  salyation  offered  through  the  Messiah  is  a  test 
of  spiritnaf  character.  Christ  was  "  set  for  the  fall  and  for  the  rising  of 
many  in  braeL"  And  by  men's  treatment  of  Him  and  His  claims  *'  the  thonghts 
of  many  hearts  shall  be  revealed."  ^  The  whole  of  the  blessing  here  promised  to 
Jacob  IS  only  realised  fully  in  Christ.  The  possession  of  a  fertile^  land,  the 
expansion  of  the  chosen  family  into  a  great  nation,  and  the  subjugation  of 
other  peoples  are  the  prominent  features  in  ^the  promise  made  to  Abraham, 
and  they  prefigured  the  glory  and  dominion  which  belong  to  Messiah's  kingdom. 


*The  beam  that  shines  from  Zion's  hill 
WiU  lighten  eyery  land ; 
The  King  who  reigns  on  Zion's  throiM 
ShaU  Si  the  world  command." 


SUaOBBTIVS  OOMMBNTS  ON  THB  VBRBBB. 


Verses  25,  26.  The  kiss  was  a  sign 
of  affection  and  reverence  (Gen.  xlviii. 
10 ;  Ps.  ii.  12).  His  thus  coming  in 
contact  with  his  father's  person  would 
also  afford  a  proof  to  the  senses,  from 
the  peculiar  scent  of  his  apparel,  in 
favour  of  his  alleged  identity.  ^  But  it 
was  deceiving,  if  not  betraying,  his 
father  with  a  Kiss. — {Butk) 

Verse  27.  The  smell  in  thb  case 
was  probably  occasioned  by  the  aro- 
matic herbs  which  had  been  laid  up 
with  the  clothes,  both  to  prevent  their 
being  fretted  by  the  moths,  and  to 

S've  them  an  agreeable  odour.  The 
rientids  are  proverbially  fond  of  per- 
fumes. They  sprinkle  their  clothes 
with  scented  oils  or  waters,  or  fumigate 
them  with  the  incense  from  odoriferous 
woods,  or  carry  such  woods  or  fragrant 
herbs  in  a  small  bag  or  sewed  up  in 
their  clothes. — (Bush.) 

It  is  not  common  to  saluU^  as  in 
England,  they  simply  smell  each  other ; 
and  it  is  said  that  some  people  know 
their  children  by  the  smell.  The  crown 
of  the  head  is  the  principle  place  for 
smelling.  Of  an  amiable  man  it  is 
said,  "  How  sweet  is  the  smell  of  that 
man !  the  smell  of  his  goodness  is 
universal !  "-^Roberts,) 

Isaac  believes,  and  blessed  the 
younger  son  in  the  garments  of  the 
elder.  If  our  heavenly  father  smell 
upon  our  backs  the  savour  of  our  elder 
brother's  robes,  we  cannot  depart  from 
him  unblessed.-Y^P-  HaU.) 


Verse  28.  It  is  probable  that  the 
language  of  the  whole  verses  has  a 
sense  beyond  that  of  the  simple  letter, 
"  The  dew  of  heaven  "  and  the  "  fat- 
ness  of  the  earth  "  shadow  out  to  us 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shed  forth 
upon  men ;  in  fine,  the  whole  inven- 
tory of  spiritual  mercies  which  flow  to 
the  holy  seed  in  virtue  of  the  covenant 
made  with  Abraham.  This  is  con- 
firmed bv  the  drift  of  the  following 
among  other  passages — Deut.  xxxii.  2 ; 
Hos.  xiv.  6,  7 ;  Isaiah  xxv.  6 ;  viii.  8. 
Indeed,  so  clearly  analogous  is  this  in 
point  of  phraseology  to  the  blessing 
pronounced  upon  l^u,  that,  unless  we 
would  make  them  almost  equivalent, 
it  would  seem  imperative  n^n  us  to 
afiix  some  sense  to  the  words  over  and 
above  that  conveyed  by  the  mere 
letter.— ^i^tt^AJ 

For  Jacob  tlie  blessing  is, "  God  give 
thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven  and  the 
fatness  of  the  earth."  Here  the  earth 
is  postponed  to  heaven  :  the  blessings 
of  this  world  to  those  of  the  world  to 
come;  the  gifts  of  nature  to  the 
gifts  of  grace.  But  for  Esau  the 
blessing  is,  "  Behold  thy  dwelling  shall 
be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  the 
dew  of  heaven  from  above."  Here 
heaven  is  postponed  to  earth,  the 
spiritual  to  the  natural,  the  blessings 
of  salvation  to  temporal  prosperity. 

Verse  29.  This  is  the  only  part  of 
the  blessing  that  directly  comprise! 
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spiritual  things,  and  even  this  is  of  a  expression  is  vague  enough  to  apply  to 

peculiar  form.     It  is  to  be  recollected  temporal  things,  and  yet  sufficiently 

that  it  was  Isaac's  intention  to  bless  comprehensive  to  embrace  the  infliction 

Esau,  and  he  may  have  felt  that  Esau,  of  tlie  ban  of  sin,  and  the  diffusion  of 

after  all,  was  not  to  be  the  progenitor  the  blessing  of  salvation  by  means  of 

of  the  holy  seed.    Hence  the  form  of  the  holy  seed. — (Murphy,) 


MAIN  E0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.-'Verm  80-40. 

Esau  Disappointed  of  His  Blessinq. 

I.  He  is  overwhelmed  by  a  heart-rending  sorrow.  He  had  procured  the 
savoury  meat,  brought  it  to  his  father,  and  prepared  himself  to  receive  the 
coveted  blessing.  When  he  found  that  his  brother  had  already  secured  that 
blessing  by  treachery,  "  he  cried  with  a  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry,  and  said 
unto  his  father.  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  0  my  father."  His  grief  is  so  sudden 
and  overwhelming  that  lie  cannot  take  in  all  the  sad  facts  of  his  position.  He 
vaguely  hopes  that  there  is  some  way  of  escape  from  the  difficulty.  Surely 
some  blciising,  at  all  risks,  must  be  reserved  for  him  I 

II.  He  refers  his  wrongs  to  their  tme  author.  His  brother  Jacob,  who  had 
taken  away  his  birthright,  had  now  taken  away, his  blessing.  (Verse  36.)  It  is 
true  that  Esau  had  freely  bartered  his  birthright  for  pottage,  still  the  transaction 
was  wrong,  for  Jacob  took  advantage  of  his  brother's  necessity.  Poor  Esau  felt 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  well-known  and  practiced  deceiver. 

III.  He  pleads  pathetically  with  his  fiather.  "  And  he  said.  Hast  thou  not 
reserved  a  blessing  for  me  ? "  He  felt  that  there  must  be  some  help  for  him — 
some  depths  of  resource  in  his  father's  heart  which  were  still  untried.  This 
feeling  is  almost  akin  to  that  faith  which  is  not  daunted  by  impossibilities,  and 
even  hopes  against  hope. 

17.  He  is  contented  with  an  inferior  blessing.  The  superior  blessing  had 
already  been  pronounced  upon  another,  and  was  irrevocable.  "  Yea,  and  he 
shall  be  blessed,"  said  his  father.  Esau  cannot  now  expect  the  highest  blessing. 
He  might  have  the  crumbs  from  the  table,  but  not  the  children's  bread.  The 
blessing  pronounced  upon  him  by  his  father  included  manv  things  good  in 
themselves,  but  the  highest  and  best  things  are  absent.  He  was  promised 
increase,  prosperity,  pre-eminence,  and  renown  in  war.  But  with  this  shoidd 
be  mingled  the  bitter  portion  of  servitude  to  his  brother.  He  would  sometimes 
get  the  dominion  and  break  the  yoke  from  off  his  neck,  but  he  would  have  only 
a  brief  victory,  and  must  return  again  to  subjection.  (Verses  39,  40.)  At  best, 
the  portion  of  Esau  can  only  be  described  as  God's  blessings  without  God. 
Nothing  of  heaven  enters  into  it 

aUQQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verses  80-32.    Esau  prepared  the  and  therefore   in  his  conscience   he 

dish  and  brought  it  to  his  father,  and  could  not  be  entirelv  unprepared  for 

claimed  the  blessing  in  very  similar  the  discovery  of  his  loss.     Esau  is  too 

terms  to  those  used  by  Jacob.     Esau  late.     Isaac  must  have  been  smitten 

must  have  remembered  how  he  had  with  a  sense  of  his  own  sin  in  his  carnal 

parted  with  his  birthright  to  Jacob,  preference  for  Esau,  contrary  to  all 
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indications  of  the  Divine  pleasure. 
He  felt,  too,  that  rhis  patriarchal 
blessing  was  as  the  Divine  direction 
and  not  from  any  personal  preference, 
and  he  found  himself  strangely  con- 
trolled and  overruled  by  the  Divine 

Verse  33.  His  emotions  were  abso- 
lutely overwhelming.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  could  not  but  feel  a  degree 
of  just  indignation  in  view  of  the  im- 
position which  had  been  practised 
upon  him,  especially  when  he  remem- 
bered the  precautions  he  had  taken 
against  being  thus  deceived  ;  yet,  on 
the  other,  a  moment's  reflection  would 
convince  him  that  the  transfer  of  the 
blessing  must  have  been  ''of  the 
Lord,"  and,  consequently,  that  he  had 
been  all  along  acting  against  His  will 
in  trying  to  have  it  otherwise.  Two 
Buch  considerations  rushing  on  his 
mind  at  once,  like  two  impetuous 
counter-currents  coming  together,  suf- 
ficiently account  for  his  feelings, 
especially  when  we  add  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  irrevocable  nature  of  the 
blessing,  and  the  momentous  con- 
sequences annexed  to  it.  But  while 
he  resents  the  subtlety  of  Jacob,  and 
the  unkindness  of  Rebekah,  he  ac- 
knowledges and  ac(|uiesces  in  the  will 
of  God.  The  blessmg  which  he  had 
unwittingly  pronounced,  and  which  he 
knows  to  be  irrevocable,  he  deliberately 
and  solemnly  confirms:  "I  have 
blessed  him,  yea,  and  he  shall  be 
blessed."  His  feelings  would,  perhaps, 
not  be  inaptly  expressed  by  the  lan- 
guage of  Balaam,  ''  God  is  not  a  man 
that  he  should  lie,"  etc.  (Num.  xxxiii. 
19,  20).  Hence  the  Apostle  tells  us, 
that  "Esau  found  no  place  for  re- 
pentance, though  he  sought  it  care- 
luUy  with  tears" — that  is,  he  found 
no  place  for  repentance,  or  change  of 
purpose,  in  his  father.  He  could  not 
prevail  upon  him  to  reverse  the  word 
that  had  proceeded  from  his  lips.-* 
(Bush.) 

If  anything  can  excuse  a  departure 
from  a  promise,  Isaac  might  have  been 
excused  in  this  case ;  for  in  truth  he 
did    not  promise    to  Jacob,  though 


Jacob  stood  before  him.  He  honestly 
thought  that  he  was  speaking  to  his 
first-born ;  and  yet,  perhaps  partly 
taught  to  be  punctiliously  scrupulous 
by  the  rebuke  he  had  received  in  early 
life  from  Abimilech,  partly  feeling 
that  he  had  been  but  an  instrument 
in  God's  hands,  he  felt  that  a  myste- 
rious and  irrevocable  sacredness  be- 
longed to  his  word  once  passed ;  and 
said,  "  Tea,  and.  he  shall  be  blessed." 
Jesuitism  amongst  us  has  begun  to 
tamper  with  the  sacredness  of  a  pro- 
mise. Men  change  their  creed,  and 
fancy  themselves  absolved  from  past 
promises ;  the  member  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  no  longer  bound  to  do 
what  the  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  stipulated.  Just  as  well 
might  the  kmg  refuse  to  perform  the 
promises  or  pay  the  debts  of  the  prince 
whom  he  once  was.  Therefore,  let  ub 
ponder  over  such  texts  as  these.  Be 
careful  and  cautious  of  pledging  your- 
self to  anything ;  but  the  money  yoa 
have  once  promised,  the  offer  you 
have  once  made  is  irrevocable,  it  is 
no  longer  yours,  it  is  passed  from  you 
as  much  as  if  it  had  been  given.-* 
{Mobertson.) 

Though  the  words  and  actions  of 
the'  parties  in  this  transaction  were 
built  upon  a  falsehood,  yet  a  true 
blessing  was  obtained.  Through  all 
the  evU  purposes  and  schemes  of  men 
God  works  out  his  great  designs. 

He  trembled  from  the  vivid  appre- 
hension suddenly  flashing  across  his 
mind  of  the  Lord's  presence  and  the 
Lord's  power,  and  not  from  anger,  or 
anxiety,  or  terror,  or  blank  dismay ; 
though  such  emotions  might  well  agi- 
tate nis  bosom.  He  had  a  startling 
sense  of  the  interposition  of  that  God 
without  whose  warrant  he  had  set 
himself  to  perform  the  solemn  pro- 
phetic act  that  was  to  close  his  patri- 
archal ministry,  and  against  whose 
open  and  revealed  will  he  had  been,  so 
far  as  his  own  intention  could  go, 
actually  performing  it.  His  whole 
frame  receives  a  shock.  The  scales  fell 
from  his  eyes — the  eyes  of  his  soul 
that  had  been  blinded  even  more  than 
the  dim  eyes  of  his  body.  He  awakena 
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as  out  of  a  sleep,  and  feels  that  surely 
the  Lord  is  here,  though  he  knew  it 
not — (Candlish.) 

Verse  34.  Wlien  Esau  sold  his  birth- 
right he  did  not  then  know  what  he 
had  lost,  but  now  it  is  all  brought 
home  to  him.  Those  who  choose  the 
present  world  for  their  portion  and 
spurn  the  offer  of  eternal  life  do  not 
know  what  they  lose,  but  the  time 
must  come  when  they  shall  know  to 
their  sorrow. 

Vengeance  wakes  up  suddenly  to 
startle  men  when  the  sin  which  brought 
it  has  been  long  forgotten. 

Why  did  he  not  rather  weep  to  his 
brother  for  the  pottage  than  to  Isaac 
for  a  blessing?  If  he  had  not  then 
soldy  he  had  not  needed  now  to  buy. 
It  is  just  with  God  to  deny  us  those 
favours  which  we  were  careless  in 
keeping,  and  which  we  undervalued  in 
enjoying.  How  happy  a  thing  is  it  to 
know  the  seasons  of  grace,  and  not  to 
neglect  them !  How  desperate  to  Imve 
known  and  neglected  them  !  These 
tears  are  both  late  and  false.— (£(p. 
BaU.) 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  regrets  there 
was  no  real  contrition,  no  §odly  sorrow 
at  heart,  but  only  disappointment  and 
vexation  at  his  loss.  We  find  at  the 
time  no  self-condemnation,  no  confes- 
sion of  his  sin  ;  but  only  a  severe  accu- 
sation of  his  brother,  as  if  he  only  were 
to  blame  for  what  had  happened. 
Neither  does  he  give  any  evidence  of 
having  been  a  true  penitent  after- 
wards, for  his  heart  was  evidently  full 
of  rage  and  enmity  towards  his  brother, 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  deter- 
mines, on  a  fit  opportunity,  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  All  this  shows  a  state 
of  mind  at  the  widest  possible  remove 
from  sincere  repentance. — {Bush,) 

He  cried  not  for  his  sin  in  selling 
the  birthright,  but  for  his  loss  in  miss- 
ing the  blessing ;  though  having  sold 
the  birthright,  he  had  no  right  to  the 
blessing.     This  is  the  guise  of  the  un- 

foldly.    He  cries,  Perrii,  not  Feccavi, 
f  he  "  howl "  upon  his  bed  (Hos.  vii. 
14),  it  is  for  com  and  oil,  as  a  dog 
tied  up  howls  for  his  dinner.    It  never 
5G2 


troubles  him  that  a  good  Ood  is 
offended,  which  to  an  honest  heart  is 
the  prime  cause  of  the  greatest  sorrow. 
-{frapp,) 

The  dinner  cut  off  firom  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Church  can  yet  claim  God 
as  his  Father.  Repentance  and  prayer, 
and  A  way  of  return  are  still  left  to 
him. 

Verses  35,  36.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  was  some  ground  for  the 
reflections  thus  cast  upon  Jacob.  He 
had,  indeed,  acted  the  part  of  a  sup- 
planter  in  a  way  altogether  unjustifi- 
able ;  still  the  statement  was  exagge- 
rated. Esau  was  not  warranted  in 
sayingi "  He  took  away  my  birthright," 
as  though  he  robbed  him  of  it,  for  the 
surrender  was  his  own  voluntary  act 
He  parted  with  it  because  he  practi- 
cally depised  it  But  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  men  to  act  as  if  accusing 
others  were  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  justifying  themselves. — {Bush.) 

*'  Hast  thou  not  reserved  a  blessing 
for  me  ?"  is  a  prayer  which  those  who 
have  despised  their  birthright,  and 
justly  forfeited  it,  may  still  address  to 
the  Infinite  Father. 

Verse  37.  Isaac,  in  using  this  lan- 
guage is  not  to  be  considered  as  giving 
vent  to  a  self-sufficient  or  self-com- 
placent spirit,  it  is  the  ordinary  pro- 
phetic style.  Men  speaking  by  inspi- 
ration are  often  said  to  do  that  which 
they  merely  announce  shall  be  done. 
—{Bush,) 

Verse  88.  These  words,  taken  by 
themselves,  without  reference  to  the 
character  of  him  who  spoke  them,  are 
neither  good  nor  evil  Had  Esau  only 
meant  this :  God  has  manv  blessings, 
of  various  kinds;  and  looking  round 
the  circle  of  my  resources  I  perceive  a 
principle  of  compensation,  so  that 
what  1  lose  in  one  department  I  gain 
in  some  other;  I  will  be  content  to 
take  a  second  blessing  when  I  cannot 
have  the^  first :  Esau  would  have  said 
nothing  which  was  not  praiseworthy  and 
religious.  He  would  only  have  ex- 
prefi^   what    the    Syro  -  Phoenician 
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woman  did,  who  observed  that  though 
in  this  world  some  have  the  advantages 
of  children,  whereas  others  are  as  Kbtle 
favoured  as  dogs,  yet  that  the  dogs 
have  the  compensatory  crumbs. 
Superior  advantages  do  not  carry  sal- 
vation nor  moral  superiority  with 
them,  necessarily ;  nor  do  inferior  ones 
carry  reprobation.  But  it  was  not  in 
this  spirit  at  all  that  Esau  spoke.  His 
was  the  complaining  spirit  of  the  man 
who  repines  because  others  are  more 
favoured  than  he,  the  spirit  of  the 
elder  son  in  the  parable,  "  thou  never 
gavest  me  a  kid."  7Tiu  character 
transformed  outward  disadvantages 
into  a  real  curse.  For,  again  I  sav, 
disadvantages  are  in  themselves  only 
a  means  to  more  lustrous  excel- 
lence. But  if  to  inferior  talents  we 
add  sloth,  and  to  poverty  envy  and 
discontent,  and  to  weakened  health 
querulousness,  then  we  have  indeed 
ourselves  converted  non-election  into 
reprobation ;  and  we  are  doubly 
cursed,  cursed  by  inward  as  well  as 
outward  inferiority — (Robertson.) 

Verse  39,  40.  At  length  in  reply  to 
the  weeping  suppliant,  he  bestows  upon 
him  a  characteristic  blessing.  The 
preposition  is  the  same  as  in  the  bless- 
ing of  Jacob.  But  there,  after  a  verb 
of  giving  it  had  a  partitive  sense ;  here, 
after  a  noun  of  place,  it  denotes  dis- 
tance or  separation  (for  example,  Pro  v. 
XX.  3).  The  pastoral  life  has  been  dis- 
tasteful to  Esau,  and  so  it  shall  be  with 
his  race.  The  land  of  Edom  was 
accordingly  a  comparative  wilderness 
(Mai.  IS).— (Murphy.) 

In  this  double  blessing,  of  course 
the  destinies  of  Israel  and  Edom  are 


Erefigured  rather  than  the  ^rsonal 
istory  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  For  the 
predicted  liberty  of  Edom,  the  break- 
ing the  yoke  o£r  the  neck,  did  not  take 
place  till  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  long 
after  Esau's  death  (2  Kings,  viii.  22). 
So  that  when  it  is  written,  "Jacob 
have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated," 
the  selection  of  nations  to  outward 
privileges  is  meant,  not  the  irrespective 
election  of  individuals  to  eternal  life. 
In  these  blessings  we  have  the  principle 
of  prophecy.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
the  Jacob  here  spoken  of  as  blessed  was 
unmixedly  good,  nor  the  Esau  un- 
mixedly  evil  Nor  can  we  imagine 
that  idolatrous  Israel  was  that  in  which 
all  the  promises  of  Ood  found  their 
end,  or  that  Edom  was  the  nation  on 
whom  the  curse  of  God  fell  unmixed 
with  any  blessing.  Prophecy  takes  in- 
dividuals and  nations  as  representa- 
tions for  the  time  being  of  principles, 
which  they  only  partially  represent. 
They  are  the  basis  or  substratum  of  an 
.idea.  For  instance,  Jacob,  or  Israel, 
represents  the  principle  of  good,  the 
Church  of  God,  the  triumphant  and 
blessed  principle.  To  that,  the  typical 
Israel,  the  promises  are  made;  to 
the  litersJ  Jacob  or  Israel,  only 
as  the  type  of  this  and  so  far  as 
the  nation  actually  was  what  it 
stood  for.  Esau  is  the  worldly  man, 
representing  for  the  time  the  world. 
To  that  the  rejection  belongs,  to  the 
literal  Esa,\x  only  so  far  as  is  he  that.  In 
prophecies  therefore,  such  as  these,  we 
are  dealing  much  more  with  the  ideas 
of  which  such  persons  and  nations  are 
the  type  than  with  the  persons  or 
nations  themselves. — {Robertson.) 


MAIN  H0MILETI08  OP  THE  PARAORAPS.—Verm  41-4«. 

Esau's  Resrntment. 

I.  It  was  oamal.  There  is  a  proper  resentment  which  comes  of  righteous 
indignation  against  evil  and  wrong.  It  is  a  noble  sentiment  in  us  wnen  we 
stand  up  for  truth  and  the  law  of  God,  as  against  the  errors  and  oppositions  of 
unrighteous  men.  But  Esau  did  not  rise  to  this  moral  nobility.  He  only 
regarded  his  own  personal  interests.  It  was  something  done  against  himself  that 
be  resented,  and  not  something  done  agaiost  the  interests  of  God's  righteous 
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rale  in  the  world.  Yet  there  was  much  apparent  justice  on  Esau's  side  of  this 
conflict.  He  was  the  acknowledged  firstborn  ;  he  had  obeyed  the  last  request 
of  his  father.  Now  there  was  a  bold  and  heartless  attempt  to  deprive  him  of 
his  proper  rights,  against  common  usage  and  natural  law.  His  right  was  un- 
questionable, and  we  may  well  suppose  that  any  jury  of  his  fellow  men  would 
support  him  in  the  assertion  of  it.  He  had  his  father's  real  intention  on  his 
side,  which  miglit  be  supposed  to  cancel  any  foolish  deed  he  had  done  in  a 
moment  of  temptation.  Why  then  should  he  patiently  endure  the  opposition 
of  his  brother  ?  But  his  conduct  was  altogether  selfish.  He  had  no  large  and 
generous  views,  no  regard  for  the  interests  of  God's  kingdom  in  the  world.  He 
was  not  seeking  true  repentance,  for  then  he  would  have  humbled  himself  for 
his  sill.  He  wotild  have  humbly  tried  to  know  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  was, 
and  have  been  willing  to  accept  a  share  in  the  covenant  blessing  on  any  terms. 
The  Old  Testament  regards  all  human  conduct  as  having  relation  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  God,  and  to  be  hereby  estimated.  In  this  light  Esau's  conduct 
must  be  considered  as  carnal,  and  not  spiritual 

11.  It  was  overruled  for  good.  Esau's  enmity  against  his  brother  had  the 
efifect  of  promoting  the  further  separation  between  the  church  and  the  world. 
Jacob  is  preserved  from  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  ungodly.  He  is  put  in 
the  way  of  contracting  a  better  marriage  than  Esau,  such  as  would  ensure  the 

Surity  and  nubility  of  the  chosen  race.  Rebekah  contrives  not  only  to  save 
acob  from  his  brother's  anger,  but  also  to  save  him  from  falling  into  the  same 
sin  of  an  ungodly  marriage.  Thus  human  passions,  and  the  conflict  of  private 
and  selfish  interests  are  made  to  work  out  the  designs  of  Gh>d. 
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Verse  41.  Whatever  feeling  of  com- 
miseration or  sympathy  we  may 
hitherto  have  cherished  for  Esau  in 
seeing  him  supplanted  by  the  subtlety 
of  Jacob,  it  is  all  banished  from  our 
bosoms  when  we  behold  liiiu  inwardly 
cherishing  the  most  malignant  passions, 
and  cooly  anticipating  the  time  when 
he  can  imbue  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  brother.  His  guilt  in  this 
assumes  an  awfullv  atrocious  character. 
His  hatred  was  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  of  Cain  towards  Abel,  and  of  Saul 
towards  David,  being  directed  against 
him,  principally  on  account  of  his 
having  been  a  special  object  of  the 
Divine  favour.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  attempt  to  take  Jacob's 
life  was  virtually  waging  war  with  the 
high  purposes  of  heaven,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  frustrate  the  decree  of  God 
by  a  stroke  of  his  sword.  The  same 
spirit  of  hatred  seems  to  have  been 
perpetuated  in  his  postedty  against 
the  seed  of  Jacob.  As  nothing  but 
the  death  of  Jacob  could  comforc 
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Esau,  so  nothing  could  satisfy  his 
descendants  but  to  see  Jerusalem 
"  razed  to  its  foundations." — (Bush.) 

He  who  cannot  feel  indignant  at 
some  kinds  of  wrong  hfis  not  the  mind 
of  Christ.  Rememl>er  the  words  with 
which  He  blighted  Pharasaism,  words 
not  spoken  for  effect,  but  syllables  of 
downright,  genuine  anger.  Very  dif- 
ferent from  this  was  Esau's  resent- 
ment. Anger  in  him  had  passed  into 
malice;  private  wrong  had  been 
brooded  on  till  it  had  become  revenge, 
deliberate  and  planned  vindictiveness. 
Turn  once  more  to  the  life  of  the  Re- 
deemer ;  you  find  scarcely  a  trace  of 
resentment  for  injury  done  merely  to 
himself.  Wrong  and  injustice  he  felt : 
but  that  it  was  done  to  Him  added 
nothing  to  His  feeling. — {Robertson.) 

Jacob  was  held  back  by  respect  for 
his  father,  hut  he  had  no  consideration 
for  the  grief  of  his  mother. 

Verse  42.  The  unhappy  mother  be- 
gins to  reap  according  as  she  had  sowo. 
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The  safety  of  her  favourite  can  only 
be  flecured  at  the  price  of  his  banish- 
ment. ^  We  see  from  this  that  though 
their  imposition  succeeded,  yet  it  was 
a  success  that  embittered  the  whole 
life  both  of  Jacob  and  his  parents. 
Rebekah,  the  contriver  of  the  fraud, 
was  deprived  of  her  favourite  son, 
nrobably  for  the  rest  of  her  dajrs. 
Instead  of  the  elder  serving  the 
younger,  Jacob  was  now  a  banished 
stranger,  a  wandering  fugitive,  in  con- 
tinual terror  of  his  enraged  brother. 
The  retributive  justice  of  Heaven  is 
seen  pursuing  him  at  every  step.  1. 
He  who  had  imposed  upon  his  father 
is  himself  imposed  upon  by  his  uncle 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  marriage. 
2.  The  continual  jealousies  and 
hatred  between  his  wives  must  have 
reminded  him  of  his  own  want  of 
paternal  affection.  3.  Continual 
feuds  prevailed  among  his  own  child- 
ren. 4.  He  was  himself  the  dupe  of 
an  imposture  more  successfiil  even 
than  that  by  which  he  had  deceived 
his  father.  Joseph,  his  beloved  son, 
was  sold  by  his  orethren,  and  stated 
to  have  been  slain.  The  rest  of  the  life 
of  Jacob  was  signalised  by  scenes  of 
domestic  trouble  and  vexation,  which 
had  their  origin  in  the  unhappy  step 
we  are  now  considering. — (Uush.) 

Verses  43,44.    These  "few  days" 

f  roved  to  be  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
low  little  we  can  do  towards  the  dis- 
posal of  the  times  and  events  of  our 
life! 

Verse  45.  Rebekah's  repentance  is 
changed  into  an  atonement  by  the 
heroic  valour  of  her  faith.— (Z/awflr^.) 

But  why  does  Rebekah  fear  a  two- 
fold bereavement?  It  is  indeed  pos- 
sible that  she  may  have  apprehended 
that  a  murderous  attack  from  Esau 
upon  his  brother  might  arouse  him  in 


self-defence,  so  that  it  should  be  only 
at  the  expense  of  the  aggressor's  life 
that  he  should  lose  his  own.  But  a 
more  probable  explanation  is  the 
following  : — If  Esau  had  killed  Jacob, 
he  would  have  been  liable  either  to 
have  been  punished  with  death,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  (Gen.  ix.  6),  or  to 
have  been  driven  into  exile  like  Cain, 
where  he  would  have  been  virtually 
lost  to  her  for  ever. — (Bush,) 

And  As  forgets  tchat  thou  h4ist  dons 
to  him.  With  this  she  both  acknow- 
ledges Jacob's  guilt,  and  betrays  a 
precise  knowledge  of  Esau's  character. 
Let  us  not  despair  too  soon  of  men. 
Are  there  not  twelve  hours  during  the 
day  ?  The  great  fury  and  fiery  in- 
dignation pass  away  with  time. — 
{Luther.) 

Verse  46.  It  would  appear  that 
Rebekah  was  here  framing  an  excuse 
for  Jacob's  departure,  and  concealing 
the  true  cause.  It  was  expedient 
before  Jacob's  departure  to  obtain  his 
father's  concurrence.  But  in  order  to 
do  this,  she  passes  over  the  true  reason 
of  the  proposed  journey  in  silence, 
knowing  that  he,  as  well  as  herself, 
had  been  grieved  by  Esau's  wives, 
she  now  pretends  to  fear  that  Jacob 
may  form  a  similar  connection,  and 
makes  this  the  ostensible  reason  why 
he  should  go  immediately  to  Padan- 
aram — viz.,  that  he  might  take  a  wife 
firom  among  their  relations  in  that 
country.  She  does  not  propose  it 
directly,  but  merely  in  the  form  of  a 
bitter  complaint  of  the  conduct  of 
Esau's  wives.  But  this  policjr  com- 
pletely answered  its  and,  as  is  dear 
from  the  next  chapter. — (Bush.) 

How  sagacious  this  pious  woman : 
she  conceals  to  her  husband  the  great 
misfortune  and  affliction  existing  in 
the  house,  so  as  not  to  bring  sorrow 
upon  Isaac  in  his  old  age. — (LtUhsr.) 


Impobtaitc  Reflections  Suggested  bt  the  Foeeqoinq  Nabbativb. 

L  The  history  fhmishes  an  admonitory  lesson  to  parents.  Parents  com- 
plain of  theur  children  when,  perhaps,  the  fault  is  to  be  traced  mainljr  to 
themselves.     They  have  indulged  an  early  partiality,  founded  upon  no  just 
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reasons,  which  has  been  productive  on  both  sides  of  the  worst  effects.  Let  them 
guard  with  anxious  vigilance  against  the  symptoms  of  a  week  favouritism 
towards  their  children.  A  wisd  Providence  often  points  out  the  sin  in  the 
punishment,  and  teaches  parents  discretion  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by 
setting  before  their  eyes  the  bad  effects  which  flow  from  the  want  of  it. 

IL  We  may  learn  from  this  history  not  to  make  the  supposed  designs  of 
Ood  the  rule  of  onr  conduct  We  say,  ''8upi>osed  designs,"  because  as  to  us 
they  can  be  only  supposed.  It  may  please  God  to  foretell  future  events,  but  it  is 
not,  therefore  our  dutv  by  crooked  means  to  bring  them  to  pass.  God  does  not 
give  prophecy  for  a  rule  of  action.  He  will  accomplish  His  own  purposes  in 
His  own  way.  We  are  to  follow  what  is  fair  and  just,  and  honourable,  and 
leave  the  consequences  to  God. 

III.  We  are  reminded  that  the  way  to  success  and  to  prosperity  in  our 
underti^ings  is  often  not  that  which  appears  the  shortest,  or  even  the  surest 
Jacob  was,  indeed,  for  the  time  being,  successful  in  his  fraudulent  device  ;  but 
what  fruits  had  he  of  his  triumph  ?  He  sowed  the  wind,  and  reaped  the  whirl- 
wind. Soon  was  he  forced  to  ny  from  his  brother's  wrath,  and  years  of  trouble 
followed  his  departure  from  the  parental  mansion.  Had  he  permitted  God  to 
accomplish  His  declaration  in  His  own  way;  had  his  conauct  towards  his 
brother  been  kind  and  affectionate,  and  free  from  guile,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
his  history  would  have  been  far  different.  The  true  source  of  prosperity  is  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  this  cannot  be  counted  upon  except  in  strict  adherence  to 
the  prmciples  of  rectitude.  A  man  is  exposed  to  temptation  ;  some  great 
advantage  offers  itself ;  a  little  art  or  deceit  in  supplanting  another  is  thought 
indispensable  ;  excuses  are  not  wanting  to  justify  the  act  But  what,  in  general, 
is  the  result?  Either  his  arts  recoil  against  himself,  and  he  is  utterly  disap- 
pointed of  his  aim  ;  or  if  he  apparently  succeeds,  his  success  is  rather  a  curse 
than  a  blessing.  Our  highest  wisdom  and  our  surest  safety  lie  in  the  course  of 
plain,  simple,  undeviating  integrity. 

IV.  We  are  taught  that  regret  is  often  unavailing  to  restore  an  offender 
to  the  privileges  of  innocence.  Esau,  having  sold  the  birthright  and  lost  the 
blessing,  discovered  his  error  too  late.  The  blessing  once  gone  was  gone  for 
ever;  and  tears,  and  prajers,  and  exclamations  were  in  vain  employed  to 
recover  it.  Let  us  learn,  then,  that  however  momentous  the  consequences 
depending  upon  a  single  wrong  step,  they  may  be  irretrievable.  Regret,  how- 
ever bitter ;  entreaty,  however  urgent,  may  come  too  late.  In  vain  shall  we 
look  for  our  former  peace  of  mind,  the  sweets  of  conscious  innocence,  and  the 
fruits  of  pleasing  hope.  We  may  seek  for  them  with  tears,  but  they  will  not 
be  found.    Let  us  not  by  yielding  to  temptation,  cast  away  our  confidence^ 


tempt 
—{Bm 


which  hath  great  recompence  of  reward. — {Bush.) 


CHAPTER  XXVia 

CaniOAL  Nona.— t.  A  miiltitade  of  people.]  Heb.  "  To  %  congregation  of  peoplee.**  Thif 
le  the  same  word  whioh  was  afterwards  appUed  to  the  assembled  people  of  Qod.  It  corresponds 
to  the  haiXiia'ta, — 6.  Bethnel,  the  Syrian.]  Not  because  he  was  of  the  race  of  Aram,  the  son  of 
8hem,  but  because  he  was  a  dweller  in  that  land.— 9.  Then  went  Esan  unto  IshmaeLl  To  his 
fauUv,  and  not  to  Ishmael  liimself,  who  had  been  dead  for  fourteen  years.  (Gren.  zxv.  17.)— > 
U.  And  he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place.]  "  The  term  means  he  fell  upon  the  place,  as  the 
|Kt>vidential  stopping-plaoe  inddentaUy  coming  upon  it»  or  ooming  up  to  it|  as  the  lodging  plaoe 
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for  the  night.  This  place  wm  about  forty-eight  miles  from  Baersheba,  and  eight  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  near  the  towu  of  Bt^thel,  and  is  de6ned  as  the  place  from  its  being  so  well  known  in 
the  history."  {Jaeobut,)—^,  A  ladder.]  <*  Whether  it  was  the  vision  of  a  oommon  ladder  or 
flight  of  steps,  or  whether,  as  some  suppose,  it  was  a  pile  of  mountain  terraces,  matters  little 
The  flight  of  tteps  hewn  in  the  rooky  sides  of  the  mountain  near  Tyre,  on  the  edge  of  th^ 
Mediterranean,  is  called  "the  ladder  of  Tyre,**  (/aco6ta.)— 17,  How  dreadful  is  thifl  place Q 
Heb.  *'  Aweinepwing,  commonly  rendered  fearful  or  terrible,**  (/aco6ia.)~18.  Took  the  itone.] 
A  collective  singular  for  "stones,**  as  it  appears  from  verse  11  Uiat  there  was  more  than  one  of 
them.  Poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it]  This  was  an  act  of  consecration  to  Grod.— 19.  And  he 
ealled  the  name  of  that  pboeBeth-el.l  This  name  means  the  house  of  God,  and  was  not 
now  for  the  first  time  given.  Abraham  also  worshipped  Gk>d  here,  and  found  that  the  place 
already  bore  tins  name.  (Gen.  xii  8  ;  xiii.  3  ;  xxv.  30.)  But  the  name  of  that  city  wu  called 
Luz  at  the  first,  **  The  city  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  was,  at  the  time,  called  Lux.  The 
descendants  of  the  patriarchs  transferred  the  name  of  Bethel  to  that  citv.  The  Canaanites,  not 
caring  for  this,  continued  to  call  it  Zuz,  which  was  retained  till  Joshua  occupied  the  land. 
Bethel,  the  holy  j^ace^  is  distinguished  from  Luz,  the  citv.  {Kurtz), — 20.  If  God  will  be  with 
me,  and  keep  me  in  the  way  that  1  go.  and  will  give  me  luread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  pnt  on.] 
"  This  is  not  making  any  condition  with  God,  for  this  is  only  a  recital  of  the  promise,  and  is 
more  properly  rendered  since — incumuch  as.  It  expresses  no  doubt  or  contingency.  '  I,  i/  I  be 
lifted  up,  means  *as  surely  as  I  shall  be  lifted  up.'  And  so  here — as  surely  as  God  will  be  with 
me  (has  promised  to  be)."  (/aco6ta.)— 21.  Then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  Ood.]  "  And  (so  sorely 
as)  he  shall  be  my  God,  my  covenant  Ood — the  some  as  He  has  been  to  Abraham  and  Isaac,  so 
shall  this  Btone.*"  {Henffstenberg.)—-^,  God's  house.  "  A  place  sacred  to  the  memory  of  (}od*s 
presence— as  a  place  where  He  manifested  Himself.  The  apostle  calls  '  the  Church  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth,'  alluding  to  this  passage."  (I  Tim.  ia  H.)  (Jaoofrus.)— 22.  I  will 
■nzely  give  the  tenth  onto  thee.]  After  the  example  of  Abraham.  (G^en.  xiv.  20.)  The  nnmber 
tsu,  being  the  last  of  the  cau-dinal  numbers,  expresses  the  idea  of  peifeotion. 


MAIN  H0MILBTW8  OP  THB  PARAQRAPH.^7$tsss  !-«. 
ThB  BECHNNINa  OF  JaOOB'S  PiLCULIMAaB. 

Up  to  this  time  Jacob  dwelt  at  home  with  his  father.  He  had  been  the 
plain,  domestic  man,  dwelling  in  tents.  Now  he  is  obliged  to  become  a 
wanderer,  and  to  face  unknown  fortunes. 

I.  The  causes  which  led  him  to  undertake  his  pilgrimage.  1.  Hisbrother^B 
anger.  He  must  flee  away  from  the  rage  of  Esau.  The  wrong  he  had  done  is 
now  visited  upon  him.  He  loses  peace  of  miud,  sense  of  security,  and  his 
brother's  love.  Thus  he  is  made  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  unrighteousness. 
2.  His  fnotker*s  counsel.  Rebekah  invents  an  ingenious  excuse  for  Jacob's 
sudden  departure  from  his  house.  She  professes  to  be  concerned  lest  he  should 
form  an  alliance  in  marriage  with  the  children  of  Heth,  as  his  brother  Esau 
had  done.  (Gen.  zxvii.  46.)  She  probably  intended,  at  first,  only  to  arrange 
for  a  brief  absence,  believing  that  Esau's  temper  would  soon  cool.  This  showed 
a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  for  the  fiercer  the  rage,  the  sooner  it 
spends  itself.  Kebekah  was  also  prompted  by  a  religious  motive.  She  would 
save  Jacob  from  the  sin  into  which  Esau  had  fallen  ;  and  as  she  knew  that  the 
purpose  of  God  was  on  the  side  of  her  ambition  she  had  faith  in  that  great 
future  which  was  in  store  for  Isaac.  Thus  it  was  adversity  that  set  Jacob  on 
this  journey.  God  by  this  means  was  wakening  him  up  to  a  sense  of  his  own 
evil  and  weakness,  so  that  he  might  learn  to  find  the  true  refuge  and  home  of 
his  soul.  Thus  affliction  conducte  us  by  new  ways  in  our  pilgrimage,  so  that 
our  extremity  may  be  God's  opportunity  to  help  and  deliver  us. 

II.  The  Divine  provisions  for  his  pilgrimage.  1.  T/ie  peculiar  blessing  ef 
the  chosen  seed.  That  blessing  of  Abraliam  which  came  from  God  Almighty  is 
now  reversed  and  secured  to  Jacob.  Grod  had  tlie  right  to  choose  the  family 
from  whom  salvation  was  to  come,  and  had  the  power  to  accomplish  the 
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purposes  of  His  will.  Jacob  was  chosen  as  the  covenant  son.  The  original 
blessing  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  was  conveyed  to  him, —  a  numerous 
offspring;  which  was  to  be  God  s  family, — ^the  church  which  is  the  home  of 
God's  people.  Thus  Jacob  was  virtually  provided  with  the  hope  of  salvation. 
2.  The  ministry  of  man  in  conveying  this  blessing.  Isaac  became  at  last  alive 
to  the  real  destiny  of  Jacob.  He  submits  to  the  will  of  God  after  he  had  so 
long  resisted  it.  In  order  that  the  provisions  of  the  blessings  mij^ht  be  carried 
out,  he  gives  Jacob  advice  regarding  his  marriage.  Thus  furnished,  Jacob  set 
out  on  his  pilgrimage.  And  so  we,  too,  need  for  our  pilgrimage  an  interest  in 
God's  covenant  blessings  in  Christ,  and  the  ministry  of  man  as  the  means  of 
bringing  us  into  acquaintance  with  it 


8U0GJS8TIVB  00MMBNT8  ON  THE  VERSES. 


I 


Verse  1.  Isaac,  though  he  survived 
this  event  forty-three  years,  has  now 
assed  from  the  scene,  and  Jacob 
enceforth  takes  his  place  in  the 
patriarchal  history.  Abraham  is  the 
man  of  active  faith,  Isaac  is  the  man 
of  passive  submission,  and  Jacob  is 
theman  pf  fitruggling^trial. — {Jacohus?) 

The  account  here  given  of  his  "  call- 
ing, blessing,  and  charging"  him,  is 
very  much  to  his  honour.  The  first 
of  these  terms  implies  his  reconciliation 
to  him  ;  the  second,  his  satisfaction 
in  what  had  been  done  before  without 
design  ;  and  the  last,  his  concern  that 
he  snould  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  blessing  which  he  had  received. 
How  differently  do  things  issue  in 
different  minds.  Esau,  as  well  as 
Isaac,  was  "  exceedingly  "  affected  by 
what  bad  lately  occurred  :  but  the 
bitter  cry  "of  the  one  issued  in  a 
settled  hatred,"  while  the  "  trembling  " 
of  the  other  brought  him  to  a  right 
mind.  He  had  been  thinking  matters 
over  i»ince,  and  the  more  he  thought 
of  them,  the  more  satisfied  he  was  that 
it  was  the  will  of  God ;  and  that  all 
his  private  partialities  should  give 
place  to  it. — (Fuller.) 

Isaac,  at  length,  3rields  himself  to 
God.  He  had  become  satisfied  that 
Jacob  was  the  real  object  of  the  blessing. 

Verse  2.  Jacob  was  no  sooner  blest, 
than  he  was  banished.  So  our  Saviour 
was  no  sooner  out  of  the  water  of 
baptism,  and  had  heard,  "  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,"  etc.,  but  He  was  pre- 
sently in  the  fire  of  temptation,  and 
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heard,  "If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,* 
etc.  (Matt,  iii.,  iv.)  When  Hezekiah 
had  set  all  in  good  order  (2  Chron. 
xxxi.),  then  up  came  Sennacherib  with 
an  army  (Chap,  xxxii.  1.)  God  puts 
His  people  to  it ;  and  often,  after 
sweetest  feelings, — {Trapp.)         . — -^ 

Verse  8.  The  blessing  of  Jacob  is 
the  blessing  of  the  Church  of  God, 
which  is  composed  of  all  people  of  every 
kingdom,  nation,  and  tongue. 

Many  a  time  have  the  Jews  been 
carried  away  captive.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  perished  in  the  war  of 
Titus,  and  in  the  middle  ages  multi- 
tudes were  destroyed  by  pensecution. 
Tet  the  Jew  is  to  be  found  m  all  lands, 
and  amongst  every  people.  Such  is 
the  God-given  energy,  and  the  in- 
extinguishable life  of  this  marvellous 
Hebrew  race.  "  Who  can  count  the 
dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the 
fourth  part  of  Israel?"  (Numbers 
xxiii.  \0.) 

The  Church  is  a  communitv  of 
nations,  typified  already  by  the  theo- 
cracy.— {Lange.) 

Verse  4.  The  second  item  in  the 
covenant  blessing  is  here  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  promised  land— never  over- 
looked— very  important  in  God's  view, 
as  showing  His  hand  in  secular  and 
national  history.  "The  blessing  of 
Abraham,"  with  all  its  privileges  was 
the  patriarchal  covenant  blessing,  com- 
prising rich  spiritual  benedictions  and 
benefits. — {Jacobus.) 

Here  be  is  made  "  heir  of  the  bless* 
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ing/'  as  are  also  all  true  Cliristians  often  the  better  for  the  very  rage  of 

(1  Peter,  iii.  9).     Csesar,  when  he  was  the  wolves  seeking  to  devour  them* 

sad,  said  to  himself,  Cogita  te  esse  They  are  hereby  brought  nearer  to  the 

CcBsarem  —  "think    that    thou    art  Good  Shepherd  and  to  one  another, 

Cassar ; "  so,  think  thou  art  an  heir  of  while  thev  are  more  thoroughly  sifted, 

heaven,  and  be  sad  if  thou  canst. —  tried,  and  purified,  so  as  to  be  sepa- 

{Trapp).  rated  from  the  evil  that  is  in  the 

,r        r      mi         •  i.       J  ^     1  world,  and  consecrated  as  a  peculiar 
Verse  5.     The  quiet,  sedate,  home-  i^  ^  ^he  hox^-{Candlish.) 

loving  Jacob,  becomes  a  courageons         y^^^^  ^^^^  away  Jacob  with  his  staff 

pilgrim.     It  was  adversi  y  that  woke  ^^^    (q^^    xxxii    10),  and  to  "serve 

up  his  energies   and  put  him  in  the  f^,  ^  ^ife  (Hos.  xii.  12).  It  was  oUier- 

way  of  Gods  blessing.  ^^       ^^en  a  wife  was  provided  for 

Persecution  is  overruled  by  God  for  i^^^     gut  Jacob  went  as  privately  as 

good.     It  leads  to  a  inore  decided  ^^  ^^^jj    u^^  fl^j  j^^^  ^  -   »  ' 

separation  of  the  Church  from  the  sur-  ^ably  that  his  brother  Esau  might  not 

r.?r'*fl''"jt'''^r''  ^.''•''^lu  ^>fu*^>®     know  of  his  journey,  and  wait  him  a 
httle  flock  to  whom  it  is  the  Father  s     g^rewd  turn  by  the  way.-(2Vai>p.) 
good  pleasure  to  give  the  kingdom,  are  "^  j      \      x-^  / 

MAIN  EOMILBTICa  OP  THB  PARAaRAPff.—Venei  «-«. 

Esau,   thb  Type  of   Worldliness  and   Hypocrisy. 

Esau  attempts  to  repair  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen  by  marrying  into 
a  heathen  family,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  parents.  He  knew  that  his  father 
had  charged  Jacob  to  avoid  such  a  wicked  course  (ver.  1),  and  that  upon  this 
point  he  would  be  most  accessible.  Therefore  he  resolves  to  marry  into  his 
father's  family.  He  considered  that  this  would  pass  with  his  father  as  a  noble 
act  of  filial  devotion.  But  all  this  is  only  the  wordly  policy  of  the  hjrpocrite. 
He  feigns  repentance  in  order  to  secure  some  temporal  good  or  comfort  for 
himself.  He  is,  therefore,  the  type  of  hypocrisy  and  worldliness  in  religion. 
He  was  certainly,  all  this  time,  a  hypocrite,  for  he  nursed  hatred  in  his  heart 
against  his  brother,  and  only  waited  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  evil  purpose. 
Such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  religion  of  hypocrites  of  all  times.  What 
was  the  case  with  Esau  ? 

I.  His  conduct  was  mercenary.  He  only  cared  to  win  back  the  temporal 
advantages  of  the  ble^'sing  by  any  means,  even  by  the  pretence  of  a  pious 
devotion  to  tlie  wishes  of  his  father.  So  hypocrites  only  study  their  own 
worldly  interests.      They  are  concerned  with  religion  only  so  far  as  it  will^ 

!)romote  these.  They  are  like  the  multitude  who  were  ready  to  follow  Christ  as" 
ong  as  He  offered  easy  blessings,  but  deserted  Him  the  moment  their  advantage 
seemed  to  lie  in  another  direction.  Such  men  claim  to  follow  Christ  as  long  as 
they  think  that  their  worldly  prosperity  is  promoted  by  such  a  profession,  but 
they  will  barter  Him  for  a  consideration  when  the  temptation  is  strong  enough. 
"  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver  Him  unto  you." 

II.  His  conduct  was  one-sided.  Esau  wanted  to  secure  tha  favour  and 
blessing  of  his  father  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  cherishing  deadly 
hatred  towards  his  brother.  He  wanted  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  piety 
while  he  wilfully  neglected  some  of  its  obligations.  There  are  those  who  would 
like  to  secure  the  favour  of  God  and  some  of  the  advantages  of  religion,  while 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  no  respect  to  all  God's  commandments.  They 
wickedly  assume  a  privilege  in  regard  to  certain  sins.    They  are  willing  to  servo 
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God  in  many  respects,  if  only  an  exception  can  be  made  in  favour  of  some 
particular  sin.  Such  men  do  not  submit  themselves  to  God.  They  are 
strangers  to  the  spirit  of  faith  and  obedience,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
righteous.  The  servants  of  God  cannot  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  paths  of 
duty  by  a  principle  of  selfish  interest. 

m.  His  conduct  waf  framed  by  the  principle  of  imitatioB.  Esau  presumed 
to  imitate  the  conduct  of  his  brother,  but  he  was  ignorant  of  the  deep  grounds 
upon  which  it  rested.  ^Phere  are  many  hypocrites  in  this  sense,  that  they  are 
imitators  of  the  outward  conduct  and  signs  of  devotion  of  godly  men.  Such 
men  deceive  themselves.  Tliey  do  not  intend  to  be  guilty  of  a  pretence ;  but 
are  merely  imitators  of  what  pious  men  do  and  say,  though,  all  the  while,  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  deep  reasons  upun  which  these  things  are  founded.  Esau, 
then,  is  a  type  of  the  worldly  man,  and  of  hypocrites  who  wish  to  claim  some  of 
the  advantages  of  religion  without  giving  themselves  up  entirely  to  God,  and  also 
of  those  who  imitate  Uie  conduct  of  the  truly  pious  without  their  dee])  convic- 
tions and  felt  satisfaction  in  God.  The  result  of  Esau's  conduct  is  a  warning  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern.  His  scheme  did  not  succeed,  and  he  only  was  landed 
in  worse  difficulties.  He  marries  into  a  family  quite  outside  the  pale  of  the 
covenant,  one  which  was  outlawed  and  alienated,  where  even  now  the  pure 
worship  of  God  had  ahready  degenerated.  So  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  shall 
perish. 

8UQQE8TIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THB  7ER8B8. 

Verse  6.    But  he  was  ever  too  late,  seen    men    try   to   imitate  religious 

and  therefore  what  he  did  was  to  little  people  for  the  sake  of  gaining  esteem, 

purpose.    An  over-late  sight  is  Rood  or  some  way  promoting  their  selfish 

neither  in    piety    nor   policy.     How  ends ;  but  instead  of  succeeding  they 

many  have  we  known  taken  away  in  have    commonly    made    bad    worse, 

their  offers  and  essays,  before  they  That  which  to  a  right  mind  is  as  plain 

had  prepared  their  hearts  to  cleave  to  as  the  most  public  highway,  to  a  mind 

God. — {Trapp,)  perverted  shall  appear    full  of  diffi- 
culties.    **  The  labour  of  the  foolish 

Verses  7-9.  See  what  awkward  work  wearieth  every  one  of  them,  because 

is  made  when  men  go  about  to  please  he  knoweth  not  how  to  go  to  the 

others,  and  i)romote  their  worldly  in-  city."    (Eccles.  x.  15.) — {tuUer,) 
terests  by  imitating  that  in  which  they 

have  no  delight.    Ignorance  and  error         Hypocrites  will  needs  do  something 

mark  every  step  they  take.    Esau  was  that  they  may  seem  to  be  somebody, 

in  no  need  of  a  wife.     His  parents  But,    for    the    want  of  an   inward 

would  not  be  gratified  by  his  connec-  principle,  they  do  nothing  well.    They 

tion  with  the  apostate  family  of  Ish-  cement  one  error  with  another,  as  Esau 

roaeL     In  short,  he  is  out  in  all  his  here ;  and  as  Herod  prevents  perjury 

calculations  :  nor  can  he  discover  the  by  murder,  thus  while  they  shun  the 

principles  wnich  influence  those  who  sands  they  fall  into  the  whirlpool— 

fear  the  Lord.    Thus  have  we  often  {Trapp,) 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THB  PARAQRAPE.^Yenu  10-22. 

Jacob's  Vision. 

I.   It  was  vouchsafed  to  him  in  a  time  of  inward  and  outward  trouble. 

The  sense  of  his  sin  is  now  lying  hard  upon  Jacob.      He  had  been  guilty  of 
deceit,  had  incurred  the  anger  of  his  brother^  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  hia 
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father's  household.  He  had  claimed  his  title  to  the  blessing  in  a  self-righteoue 
frame  of  mind,  and  gained  admission  for  that  claim  by  unrighteous  means.  As 
long  as  he  is  supported  by  his  mother's  sympathy  and  by  the  excitement  of 
snccess,  he  feels  but  little  sense  of  shame  and  sorrow.  But  this  is  the  time  with 
him  of  outward  trouble  ;  and  the  thought  of  his  sin  is  forced  upon  him,  and  he 
has  also  inward  trouble.  He  who  had  never  left  his  father's  house  before,  for 
whom  everything  was  provided,  now  becomes  a  wanderer.  He  is  left  all  alone 
on  an  untried  journey.  He  set  out  in  the  sunshine,  and  as  he  was  young  and 
vigorous  he  could  keep  his  spirits  from  sinking  under  despondency.  But  now 
night  comes  on.  He  nas  no  tent,  no  pillow.  He  is  alone  with  himself,  all 
seems  desolate  around  him,  and  he  is  Ukc  one  forsidcen.  A  sense  of  sin  rests 
upon  his  soul,  and  a  vague  dread  of  unknown  terrors.  It  was  thus  when  every- 
thing in  life  seemed  against  him  that  this  vision  was  vouchsafed. 

IL  It  satisfied  all  his  necessities.  I.  His  spiritual  necessities.  (1)  It 
assured  him  that  heaven  and  earth  were  not  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf. 
Sin  has  created  a  distance  between  God  and  man.  Men  feel  this  when  they 
think  at  all  upon  the  subject.  They  think  upon  the  righteous  character,  and 
sadly  feel  that  they  are  not  so  with  God.  Jacob  felt  now  that  he  had  sinned, 
tlie  heavens  seemed  to  him  as  brass — no  opening  there,  no  voice  or  sign  from 
God  above.  He  himself  was  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  sin,  and  dared  not  look  up. 
Then  it  was  that  this  dream  assured  him  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
despair,  that  heaven  and  earth,  the  sinner's  soul  and  God  could  yet  be  brought 
near  together.  (2)  It  assured  him  that  there  was  a  way  o/recaneiliatianbettveen 
God  and  man.  The  gulf  was  bridged  over.  There  was  a  way  of  communication 
between  heaven  and  earth,  in  both  directions,  so  that  the  love  of  heaven 
was  sent  down  and  the  answer  of  the  human  heart  was  returned.  Not  only 
was  the  way  to  heaven  opened,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  well-trodden  path. 
Messengers  of  mercy  were  descending  from  the  highest  heaven,  and  thankful 
prayers  and  praises  were  ascending  thither.  3.  It  assured  him  that  the  love  o/ 
God  was  above  all  the  darkness  of  human  sin  and  evil.  God  was  at  the  top  of 
this  ladder  (ver.  13).  The  Lord  above,  and  the  object  of  His  mercy  beneath, 
and  a  way  of  communication  opened  up  between  both.  Thus  God  is  the  author 
of  salvation,  and  we  are  accepted  through  a  Mediator.  4.  It  imparted  to  him 
the  blessings  of  a  revelation  from  God,  The  Lord  spake  to  Jacob,  renewing  the 
old  promises  made  to  his  father  Abraham,  and  assuring  him  that  he  would  have 
protection  to  the  end  (vers.  13-15).  It  is  revelation  when  God  speaks  to  man. 
We  cannot  know  the  mind  and  purpose  of  God  concerning  us  unless  He  thus 
declares  Himself.  Good  things  might  have  been  prepared  for  us  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  yet  we  might  iiave  been  unaware  of  them  until  He  was 
pleased  to  make  them  known.  There  are  those  who  say  that  we  can  have  no 
revelation  from  heaven.  But  can  we  deny  to  God  the  right  to  speak  and 
declare  Himself— a  right  which  we  willingly  concede  to  all  His  intelligent 
creatures  ?  We  are  not  left  to  draw  rational,  and  too  often  precarious,  infer- 
ences from  the  known  dealings  of  God  ;  but  we  have  the  advantage  of  a  distinct 
declaration  of  His  mind.  We  Christians  have  heard  the  voice  of  God  throu*;h 
His  word.  We  have  heard  His  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises.  We 
have  a  "  ladder  " — a  way  of  reconciliation  to  God  through  Christ,  who  unites 
the  human  with  the  divine.  Through  and  by  Him  we  have  access  to  the 
Father.  Our  prayers  have  free  course  to  ascend  to  heaven,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
descends  into  our  hearts  to  inspire  them.  In  the  incarnation,  Qod  is  no  longer 
at  the  head  of  the  ladder  but  at  the  foot,  brought  quite  near  to  us,  seeing  that 
we  have  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

IIL  It  revealed  the  awful  solemnity  of  human  life.  When  Jacob  awaked 
out  of  his  sleep,  he  said,  "  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  1  knew  it  not 
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And  he  was  afraid,  and  said,  How  dreadful  is  this  place  !  tliis  is  none  other  but 
_j^he  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven."  (Verses  16,  17.)  Things  that 
were  regarded  hitherto  as  common  are  now  invested  with  an  awful  interest  and 
significance,  and  are  felt  to  be  pervaded. by  a  Divine  presence.  Such  is  human 
life  when  Gfod  awakens  us  to  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  things.  We  may  pass 
through  this  life  quite  thouglitlessly,  l)nt  when  we  begin  to  think  seriously,  then 
life  becomes  solemn.  Mystery  lies  on  all  sides  of  us.  Whence  are  we?  Whither 
do  we  tend?  This  life  of  ours  is  tguched,  overshadowed,  and  informed  by  a 
higher  life.  Wlien  God  opens  the  eye  of  our  soul,  we  need  not  travel  far  to 
some  holy  shrine  to  draw  near  before  Him  ;  for  we  are  already  in  His  house, 
and  at  the  very  gate  of  heaven.  When  this  dream  of  life  is  over,  we  shall 
waken  up  to  the  true  reality  of  things. 

IV.  It  resulted  in  Jacob's  conyersion.  Jacob  before  this  time  was  a  worldly 
man.  He  was  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Now  his  character  is  changed,  not  only 
outwardly,  but  inwardly.  He  becomes  a  spiritual  man.  All  things  are  now 
seen  in  a  new  light.  To  know  the  realities  of  God,  not  from  tradition,  or 
as  the  fruit  of  speculation,  but  from  a  heartfelt  and  true  knowledge,  is  the 
conveveion  of  our  soul.  Balaam  felt  that  Israel  was  a  righteous  nation,  and 
that  Jacob  was  a  righteous  man,  when  he  said,  "Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his."  **  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in 
Jacob,  neither  hath  he  seen  perverseness  in  Israel :  the  Lord  his  Otod  is  with 
him,  and  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them."  (Num.  xxiii.  10-21.)  This 
vision  is  Jacob's  conversion,  and  his  conduct  afterwards  gives  evidence  of  that 
great  change.  1.  Be  erected  a  memorial  of  the  event.  He  marked  the  spot,  so 
that  he  might  ever  be  reminded  of  that  solemn  night  Thus  the  impressions  of 
the  whole  scene  would  be  fixed  deep  in  his  mind  for  ever.  The  value  of  forms 
lie  in  the  fact  that  they  give  us  something  material  to  rest  upon.  Where  God 
has  revealed  himself  to  us  is  our  holy  pLice,  our  Bethel.  2.  He  resolved  to 
make  God  supreme  in  all  his  thoughts  and  actions.  "  Then  shall  the  Lord  be 
my  God."  (Verse  21.)  Henceforward  he  would  not  worship  honpur,  pleasure, 
or  the  world.  He  would  respect  all  the  rights  of  God,  and  make  a  full  surrender 
of  himself  and  of  his  worldly  substance.  (Verse  22.)  He  is  now  altogether  a 
devoted  man  ;  being  no  longer  his  own,  but  belonging  to  God.  To  have  the 
Lord  for  our  God  is  something  more  than  an  impression  or  a  saying.  It  is  the 
doing  of  His  wilL    Knowledge  and  feeling  are  converted  into  action. 

BUQQESTI7E  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  10.  Jacob's  departure  from  space  in  the  book  of  God ;  in  whom 
his  father's  house  formed  a  striking  all  the  famih'es  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
contrast  with  the  pompous  mission  blessed  ;  a  forlorn  wanderer,  banished 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  same  from  his  father's  house,  his  whole  in- 
country  when  a  wife  was  to  be  pro-  heritance  his  staff  in  his  hand.  But 
cured  for  Isaac.  Without  a  servant  the  sec^uel  informs  us  that  in  the 
to  attend  him,  or  a  beast  to  carry  him,  midst  ot  this  scene  of  outer  and  inner 
being  provided  only  with  "  a  staflf "  to  darkness  God  was  graciously  preparing 
walk  with  (as  he  afterwards  informs  a  message  of  peace  and  joy  for  His 
us),  he  pursues  his  solitary  way.  exiled  servant — {Bush.) 
((Jen.  xxxii.  10.)    We  here  behold  the 

heirof  the  promise,  the  chosen  servant  Verse  11.      He    lighted    upon  a 

of  God,  in  whose  loins  were  an  elect  certain  place,  little  thinking  to  have 

people,    and    many   powerful    kings,  found  heaven  there.     Let  this  com- 

whose  history  was  to  occupy  so  large  a  fort  travellers  and  friends  that  part 
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with  them.  Jacob  never  lay  better 
than  when  he  lay  withoutnloors ;  nor 
yet  slept  sweeter  than  when  he  laid 
his  head  upon  a  stone."    {Trapp.) 

Jacob,  in  this  wretched  condition  on 
his  journey,  is  a  symbol  of  the  Messiah. 
Christ  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
(Lange,) 

A  solemn  conviction  is  stealing  over 
Jacob  of  what  life  is,  a  struggle  which 
each  man  must  make  in  self  de- 
pendence. He  is  fairly  afloat  like  a 
young  swimmer,  without  corks,  strik- 
ing out  for  his  life ;  dependant  on 
self  for  defence,  guidance,  choice. 
Childhood  is  a  state  of  dependence  ; 
but  man  passes  from  the  state  of 
dependence  into  that  in  which  he 
must  stand  alone.  It  is  a  solemn 
crisis,  because  the  way  in  which  it  is 
met  often  decides  the  character  of  the 
future  life. — (/Robertson.) 

^bably  Jacob  found  the  gates  of 
the  city  shut  upon  his  arrival,  and 
was  obliged  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
open  air.  In  the  time  of  their  darkest 
calamity  God  comes  to  the  aid  of  His 
servants. 

Perhaps  the  declining  sun  never 
withdrew  its  light  from  one  more  deep 
in  gloom  than  Jacob  when  he  paused 
at  Lu2.  The  canopy  of  heaven  was 
his  only  roof — the  bare  earth  his 
couch — the  rugged  stone  his  pillow. 
Instead  of  a  tender  mother's  tender 
care,  he  had  hardness  in  its  hardest 
form.  The  Lord,  whose  love  is  wisdom, 
and  whose  wisdom  is  love,  leads  His 
children  into  depths  for  their  good ; 
but  leaves  them  not  in  depths  to  their 
hurt.  It  was  so  with  Jacob.  It  will 
be  so,  while  saints  on  earth  need  to 
be  brought  low,  that  they  may  more 
securely  rise.  Q*  Christ  is  All/*  by 
Archdeacon  Law,) 

Verse  12.  GK)d  made  a  direct  com- 
munication to  his  soul.  "  He  lay  down 
to  sleep,  and  he  dreamed."  We  know 
what  dreams  are.  They  are  strange 
combinations  of  our  waking  thoughts 
in  fanciful  forms,  and  we  may  trace  in 
Jacob's  previous  journey  the  ground- 
work of  ais  dream.    He  looked  up  all 


day  to  heaven  as  he  trudged  along,  the 
glorious  expanse  of  an  Oriental  sky  was 
around  him,  a  quivering,  trembling, 
mass  of  blue ;  but  he  was  alone,  and, 
when  the  stars  came  out,  melancholy 
sensations  were  his,  such  as  youth 
frequently  feels  in  the  autumn  time. 
Deep  questionings  beset  him.  Time 
he  felt  was  fleeting.  Eternity,  what 
was  it  ?  Life,  what  a  mvstery  I  And 
all  this  took  form  in  his  dream.  Thus 
far,  all  was  natural :  the  supernatural 
in  this  dream  was  the  manner  in  which 
God  impressed  it  upon  his  heart. 
Similar  dreams  we  have  often  had ; 
but  the  remembrance  of  them  has 
often  faded  away.  Conversion  is  the 
impression  made  by  circumstances,  and 
that  impression  lasting  for  life ;  it  is 
God  the  Spirit's  work  upon  the  soul. — 
{Robertson), 

Our  Saviour  applies  these  words  to 
Himself,  t'le  true  ladder  of  life, 
through  whom  alone  we  are  able  to 
ascend  to  heaven  (John  L  51).  He 
that  will  go  up  any  other  way  must, 
as  the  emperor  once  said,  erect  a  ladder 
and  go  up  alone.  He  touched  heaven, 
in  respect  to  His  Deity ;  earth  in  re- 
spect of  His  humanity ;  and  joined 
earth  to  heaven,  by  reconciling  man  to 
God.  Gregory  speaks  elegantly  of 
Christ,  that  he  joined  heaven  and  earth 
to<^ether,  as  with  a  bridge  ;  being  the 
only  true  Pontifex,  or  bridge-maker. 
Heaven  is  now  open  and  obvious  to 
them  that  acknowledge  Him  their  sole 
Mediator,  and  lay  hold,  by  the  hand 
of  faith,  on  His  merits,  as  the  rounds 
of  this  heavenly  ladder.  These  only 
ascend ;  that  is,  their  consciences  are 
drawn  out  of  the  depths  of  despair, 
and  put  into  heaven,  as  it  were,  by 
pardon  and  peace  with  God,  rest 
sweetly  in  His  bosom,  calling  Him 
Abba,  Father,  and  have  the  holy 
angels  ascending  to  report  their  necessi- 
ties, and  descending,  as  messengers  of 
merciea  We  must  also  ascend,  saith 
St.  Bernard,  by  those  two  feet,  as  it 
were — meditation  and  prayer:  yea, 
there  must  be  continual  ascensions  in 
our  hearts ;  and  as  Jacob  saw  the 
angels  ascending  and  descending,  and 
none  standing  still,  so  must  we  be 
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'*\active  and  abundant  in  God's  work 
\h  Cox.  x^.b%).--{lrapp.) 
^^  As  connecting  earth  and  heaven  it 
was  a  striking  image  of  mediation  and 
reconciliation  by  Him  who  is  the  Way. 
This  is  the  New  Testament  explana- 
tion of  it  (John  i.  51).  The  idea 
plainly  is  of  communication  opened 
with  heaven,  which  had  been  cut  off 
by  sin.  And  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  it  is  the  providential  care  which 
is  secured  to  him  by  the  covenant. 
Angelic  messengers  traversing  this 
stairway  executing  the  gracious  pur- 
poses of  Redemption  (Heb.  i.  14),  and 
all  on  the  bai^is  of  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant — 
this  is  the  traveller's  vision. — {Jacobus,) 

Verse  13.  Ood  stands  above  the 
methods  and  means  of  Providence  and 
Grace.  The  Divine  love  is  the  fountain 
of  Redemption. 

The  heavenly  ladder  seen  by  Jacob 
in  a  dream,  on  which  angels  were 
ascending  and  descending,  with  the 
Lord  himself  at  the  summit,  was  itself 
but  the  weak  intimation  of  a  closer 
union  between  earth  and  heaven  to  be 
effected  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of 
Man — an  union  wherein  God  should 
no  longer  appear  far  off,  but  near ; 
men  now  at  last  beholding  the 
"  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the 
/Son  of  AJan:*— (Trench.) 

By  this  promise  Jacob  ia  secured 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  brother's 
wrath. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Abraham  is 

styled  his  father,  that  is,  his  actual 

grandfather,  and  covenant    father. — 

(Murphy.) 

j-'^Prom  Jacob's  ladder  we  receive  the 

'    first  definite  intimation  that  beyond 

\    Sheol,  heaven  is  the  home  of  man, — 

'  (Xange,) 

What  an  honour  is  this  to  Abraham, 
that  God  was  not  ashamed  to  be  called 
his  and  his  son's  God !  *'  Friend  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,"  is  engraven  upon 
a  nobleman's  tomb  in  this  kingdom,  as 
one  of  his  titles.  Behold  the  goodness 
of  God,  stooping  so  low  as  to  style 
Himself  "  the  God  of  Abraham ; "  and 
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Abraham  again,  '' the  firiend  of  God" 
—(Trapp.) 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  be  assured 
that  God  will  be  the  same  to  us  as 
He  has  been  to  our  fathers,  and  that 
He  will  perform  the  same  for  us.  By 
faith  we  become  heirs  of  an  ancient 
herita<];e,  which  is  secure  to  us  as  an 
eternal  possession — as  long  as  God  is 
our  Goi 

Verse  14.  This  expression  points 
to  the  world-wide  universality  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
when  it  shall  become  the  fifth  mon- 
archy, that  shall  subdue  all  that  went 
before,  and  endure  for  ever.  This 
transcends  the  destiny  of  the  natural 
seed  of  Abraham. — (Murphy,) 

Against  his  four-fold  cross,  here  is 
a  four-fold  comfort.  1.  Against  the 
loss  of  his  friends,  "  I  will  be  with 
thee."  2.  Of  his  country,  "I  will 
give  thee  this  land."  3,  Against  his 
poverty,  "Thou  shalt  spread  abroad 
to  the  east,  west,"  etc.  4.  His  solitari- 
ness; angels  shall  attend  thee,  and 
'*  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust,"  etc. 
And  "who  can  count  the  dust  of 
Jacob,"  saith  Balaam.  (Num.  xxiii. 
10.)  Now,  whatsoever  God  spake  here 
witn  Jacob,  He  spake  with  us,  as  well 
as  with  him,  saith  Hosea.  (Hosea 
xii.  4. — (Trapp.) 

Verse  15.  He  then  promises  to 
Jacob  personally  to  be  with  him,  pro- 
tect him,  and  bring  him  back  in  safety. 
This  is  the  third  announcement  of  the 
seed  that  blesses  to  the  third  in  the 
line  of  descent.  (Gen.  xii.  2,  3  ;  xzii. 
18  ;  xxvi.  4. — (Murphy.) 

Jacob  was  lonely,  on  an  untried 
journey,  with  an  uncertain  fate  before 
him.  What  could  have  been  more 
comforting  and  assuring  than  this  pro- 
mise of  protection  in  his  travels,  a  safe 
return  nome,  and  success  in  his 
mission ;  and  all  because  he  was  heir 
of  the  covenant?  Thus  God's  pro- 
mises, while  they  are  all-euibracing, 
are  suited  to  our  special  need. 

Esau's  blessing  was  soon  fulfilled ; 
but  Jacob's  related  to  things  at  a 
great  distance,  and  which  none  bat 
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"  God  Almighty"  could  brinff  to  pasa. 
How  seasonable  then  were  those  pre- 
cious promises  which  furnished  at  his 
outset  aground  for  faith  to  rest  upon  t 
—ilSaier.) 

Verse  16.  He  who  had  felt  no  fear 
in  laying  himself  down  to  sleep  in  a 
lonely  place,  and  under  the  cloud  of 
night,  is  now  filled  with  a  holy  dismay 
when  the  morning  arose  at  the  thought 
of  being  surrounded  with  God.  But 
the  element  of  joy  was  not  extinguished 
by  the  feeling  of  the  awful  which  the 
scene  had  inspired.  The  Lord  had 
been  specially  present  to  him  where  he 
little  thought  of  meeting  with  Him. 
He  had  laid  him  down  to  sleep,  as  on 
common  ground,  but  he  found  that  it 
was  a  consecrated  place,  hallowed  by 
the  presence  of  Qoi  Himself  in  this 
biased  vision  of  the  night.  It  seemed 
a  lone  and  uninviting  spot,  but  it 
proved  to  him  a  magnificent  temple. — 
iBush.) 

He  knew  His  omnipresence.  But  he 
did  not  expect  a  special  manifestation 
of  the  Lord  in  this  place,  far  from  the 
sanctuaries  of  his  father. — (Murphy.) 

The  commonest  things  of  life  be- 
come sacred  if  we  only  think  deeply 
about  them. 

We  do  not  really  discover  God  any- 
where, not  even  in  His  Word,  unless 
He  reveals  Himself  inwardly  to  our 
souls.  Then  do  we  truly  know  that 
God  was  there,  though  we  knew  it 
not 

Every  fresh  revelation  of  God  obliges 
us  to  confess  our  ignorance  and  m- 
attention  in  the  past. 

Verse  17.  This  was  the  place  where 
God  manifested  Himftelf  as  He  was 
wont  to  do  in  the  sanctuary. 

In  whatever  place  the  soul  of  man 
feels  the  presence  and  power  of  God, 
there  is  the  House  of  God. 

The  place  of  God's  public  worship  is 
a  place  of  angels  and  archangels,  saith 
ChiTsostom  ;  it  is  the  Kingdom  of 
God;  it  is  very  heaven.  What  wonder, 
then,  though  Jacob  be  afraid,  albeit, 


he  saw  nothing  but  visions  of  love  and 
mercy.  "  In  Thy  fear  will  I  worship 
toward  Thy  holy  temple,"  saith  David 
(Psa.  V.  7).—{Trapp) 

The  last  impression  made  upon 
Jacob  was  that  of  the  awfulness  of  life. 
Children  play  away  life.  It  is  a  touch- 
ing and  softening  thing  to  see  the 
child,  without  an  aim  or  thought,  play- 
ing away  his  young  moments ;  but  it 
is  sad^  indeed  to  see  men  and  women 
do  this,  for  life  is  a  solemn  mystery, 
full  of  questions  that  we  cannot  answer. 
Whence  come  we  ?  Whither  go  we  ? 
How  came  we  here  ?  ^  Say  vou  that 
life  is  short,  that  it  is  a  shadow,  a 
dream,  a  vapour,  a  puflf  of  air  ?  Yes, 
it  is  short,  but  has  an  eternity  wrapped 
up  in  it ;  it  is  a  dream,  but  an  awful, 
and  appalling  one,  the  most  solemn 
dream  of  eternity  that  we  shall  ever 
have.  Remember  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven,  this  is  a  dreadful  place,  the 
common  is  the  Divine ;  God  is  hera — 
(Bobertson,) 

Earth  is  a  coSrt  of  Paradise ;  life, 
here  below,  is  a  short  pilgrimage ;  our 
home  is  above,  and  we  lite  of  a 
blessed  eternity  illuminates  our  path. 
— {Krummacher,) 

Where  God's  Word  is  found,  there 
18  a  house  of  God.  There  heaven 
stands  open. — (Lange.) 

We  must  daily  wait  at  the  gate  of 
heaven  if  we  would  enter  there. 

Verse  18.  He  was  in  no  condition 
to  indulge  in  sleep.  He  must  be  up 
and  expressing  the  homage  of  his  soul 
for  such  precious,  gracious  revelations. 
— (Jacobus,) 

He  set  up  a  memorial  of  the  impres- 
sions just  made  upon  him.  He  erected 
a  few  stones,  and  called  them  Bethel 
They  were  a  fixed  point  to  remind 
him  of  the  past.  The  power  of  this 
Bethel  we  shall  see  in  the  35th  chap. 
Herein  is  the  value  of  forms ;  im- 
pressions, feelings,  will  pass  away 
unless  we  have  some  memorial  If  we 
were  merely  spiritual  beings  then  we 
might  do  without  forms ;  but  we  are 
still  mixed  up  with  matter,  and  unless 
we  have  a  form  the  spirit  will  die* 
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Besolve  tlien,  like  Jacob,  to  keep 
religion  in  mind  by  the  use  of  religious 
rites.  Churcli-goiug,  the  keeping  of 
the  Sabbath,  are  not  reh'gion  ;  but 
religion  hardly  lives  without  them. 
If  a  man  will  say,  I  can  read  the  Bible 
at  home,  think  of  Christ  without 
attendiug  the  Holy  Communion,  make 
every  day  a  Sabbath,  why  his  religion 
will  die  out  with  his  omission  of  the 
form. — {Robertson!) 

As  Jacob  was  not  induced  to  set  up 
this  stone  and  worship  at  it  by  any 
superbtition  or  idolatry,  so  the  papists 
gain  nothing  in  deriving  their  image — 
worship  from  this  act ;  although  we 
read  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1 ;  Deut.  vii.  5, 
xil  8,  that  God  has  expressly  prohibited 
these  things. — {Lange.) 

Verse  19.  This  place  was  long  re- 
garded with  religious  veneration,  as  we 
may  infer  from  Jereboam's  iiaving 
chosen  it  for  the  seat  of  his  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  golden  calves  (1  Kings 
xii.  28,  23),  for  which  »eason  the  pro- 
phet Hosea,  (Hosea  iv.  15)  alluding  to 
the  name  given  it  by  Jacob,  calls  it, 
Bethniven,  "the  house  of  vanity" — i.e., 
of  idols— instead  of  Beth-el,  "house 
of  God."  In  like  manner,  (Amos  v.  5): 
"  Bethel  shall  s/tall  corns  to  naught.** 
(Heb.  shall  be  Aven).  A  good  name 
has  no  security  of  permanence  where  a 
change  for  the  worse  has  taken  place 
in  the  character.  God  even  writes 
upon  His  own  people,  Lo-A  tntni,  "  not 
my  people,"  instead  of  Ammi,  "my 
people,"  when  by  their  trans«;res3ion 
they  forfeit  His  favour. — (Bush.) 

Verse  20.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood from  his  conditional  mode  of  ex- 
pression that  he  had  any  doubt  as  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise, 
or  that  he  would  prescribe  terms  to 
his  Maker.  The  language  implies  no- 
thing more  than  his  taking  God  at  His 
word— a  sincere  avowal,  that  since  the 
Lord  had  promised  him  the  bestow- 
ment  of  inestimable  blessings,  he  would 
endeavour  not  to  be  wanting  in  the 
suitable  returns  of  duty  and  devoted- 
uass.  God  had  promised  to  be  with 
him,  to  keep  him,  to  bring  him  again 
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into  the  land,  and  not  to  leave  hinu 
He  takes  up  the  precious  words,  and 
virtually  sajrs,  "  On,  let  it  be  accord- 
ing to  Thy  word  unto  Thy  servant, 
and  Thou  shalt  be  mine,  and  I  will  be 
Thine  for  ever."  This  was  all  right ; 
for  Jacob  sought  nothing  which  God 
had  not  promised,  and  be  could  not 
well  err  while  making  the  Divine  pro- 
mises the  rule  and  measure  of  his 
desires. — (Bush,) 

The  order  of  what  he  desired  is  de- 
serving of  notice.  It  corresponds  with 
our  Saviour's  rule,  to  seek  things  of  the 
greatest  importance  first.  By  how 
much  God's  favour  is  better  than  life, 
by  so  much  His  being  with  us,  and 
keeping  us  is  better  than  food  and 
raiment. — (Fuller.) 

The  desires  of  Jacob  were  moderate. 
He  only  asks  for  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life.  He  seeks  not  high  things  for 
himself— no  wealth,  or  rank,  or  luxury. 
We  know  from  the  case  of  Solomon 
that  such  modest  desires  are  approved 
by  God,  who  is  wont  to  fulfil  them 
even  beyond  what  we  have  asked.  (1 
Kings  iii.  5-12.) 

Nature  is  content  with  little  ;  grace 
with  less.  "  Food  and  drink  are  the 
riches  of  Christians,"  saith  Jerome. 
Bread  and  water,  with  the  Gospel,  are 
good  cheer.  One  told  a  philosopher, 
"If  you  will  be  content  to  please 
Dionysius,  you  need  not  feed  upon 
green  herbs.  He  replied,  "And  if  you  be 
content  to  feed  upon  green  herbs,  you 
need  not  please  Dionysius." — (Irapp.) 

Verse  21.  This  is  not  the  condition 
in  which  Jacob  will  accept  God  in  a 
mercenary  spirit.  It  is  t\)e  response  of 
the  son  to  the  assurance  of  the  father. 
"  Wilt  Thou  indeed  be  with  me?  Thou 
shalt  be  my  God." — (I^lurphy.) 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  Jacob 
was  now  a  child  of  God.  He  takes 
God  to  be  his  God  in  covenant,  with 
whom  he  will  live.  But  what  progress 
there  is  between  Bethel  and  Peniel. 
Grace  rei^'ns  within  him,  but  not  with- 
out a  conflict.  The  powers  and  ten- 
dencies of  evil  are  stiU  at  work.  He 
yields  too  readily  to  their  urgent  solici- 
tations.   Siiil,  grace  and  the  principles 
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of  tlie  renewed  man  gain  a  stronger  new  revelations  then  given  to  him,  it 

hold,  and  become  more  and  more  con*  receives  a  large  and  sudden  increase. 

trolHng.    Under  the  loving  but  faithful  He  is  thenceforward  trusting,  serenej 

disciphne  of  God,  he  is  gaining  in  his  and    established,    strengthened    and 

faith,  until,  in  the  great  crisis  of  his  settled,  and  passes  into  the  quiet  life 

life^  Mabanaim  and  Peniel,  and  the  of  the  triumphant  believ6r.--(£an^tf.)  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXDL 


OBmoAL  Nona.— !•  Went  on  his  Jouni^.]  Hab.  Lifud  up  his  fia.  (See  Fe.  IzzIt.  8.) 
The  idea  ie  that  he  journeyed  with  alaority.  BaAi,  the  Jewish  commentator,  sayi,  "  his  heart 
was  elated,  and  his  feet  felt  lieht."  Came  into  the  land  of  tJu  people  qfthe  Bast.  Mesopotamia, 
east  of  Palestme.  —2.  A  weU  in  the  field.]  "  This  well  is  apparently  not  the  same  as  that  in 
Chron.  xziv.  11,  eta  It  seems  to  be  further  from  the  city,  and  different  in  its  management. 
This  well  is  dosed  by  a  large  stone,  which  is  only  removed  at  the  assemblage  of  the  flocks  and 
shepherds  in  the  evening."  Al/ord,—6,  Lahan>  the  son  of  Kahor.]  He  was  the  son  of  Bethnel, 
but,  according  to  the  nnage  of  the  Heb.,  he  is  caUed  the  son  of  Nahor,  though  only  his 
grandson.— 6.  If  he  weUll  Heb.  '*  (is  there)  peace  to  him  t "  Not  only  health,  but  also  general 
welfare  and  prosperity.— 7.  High  day.l  Heb.  "  Yet  the  day  is  great."  i«.,  a  great  part  of  Uie 
day  yet  remains.  **  As  it  was  yet  too  early  to  gather  the  flocks  into  their  staSs  for  the  night, 
Jacub,  who  was  weU  versed  in  pastoral  life,  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  watered  aud  turned  again  to  pasture  instead  of  wasting  a  good  part  of  the  dav  idly  about  the 
well.  After  being  water^  and  allowed  to  rest  themselves  awhile  in  the  shade,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  (Cant  i  7),  the  flocks  were  usually  turned  out  again  to  feed  tiU  sunset."  {Bush),-^ 
8.  We  oannot.]  A  moral  inability  is  intended.  The  idea  conveyed  is  that  it  was  not  permitted — 
it  was  oontrary  to  usage.  This  commonly  understood  rule  ma^  have  been  agreed  upon  in  order  to 
secure  a  fair  distribution  of  the  water.— 14.  And  he  abode  with  him  the  space  of  a  month.  **  He 
remained  this  length  of  time  before  any  fixed  arrangement  was  made  for  wages.'*  (Jaeobtu,)^- 
15.  Because  thon  art  my  brother.]  That  is,  my  kinsman.  This  word,  like  *'  sister,*'  **  son,"  etc.,  ie 
used  with  great  latitude  in  the  sacred  writings.  17.  Leah  was  tender-eyed'-weak-eyed.]  ''Leah's 
eyes  were  feeble,  ie,,  dull,  without  briUiancy  and  freslmess.  In  the  East  the  dear  expressive 
lustrous  eye  is  accounted  the  chief  .feature  in  female  beauty.  It  was  compared  to  the  eyes  of  a 
gazelle  (1  Sam,  xvl  12).  (il2/on2>-Beantiftil  and  well-favoured.]  Having  a  fine  shape  and  fine 
featnres— beautiful  both  in  form  and  in  appearance.  18. 1  will  serve  thee  seven  years  for  BaeheL] 
It  is  stiU  the  custom  in  the  East  to  serve  for  a  wife.  "  Jacob  could  only  pay  by  service.  The 
daughter  was  not  necessarily  sold  as  a  slave  ;  but  the  parent  received  a  price  as  a  compensation 
for  her  rearing  and  training."  {Jcuiohui,) — 23.  He  took  Leah,  his  daughter,  and  hrongnt  her  to 
him.]  "  The  fraud  was  rendered  possible  by  the  Eastern  custom  of  the  bride  being  veiled,  aided 
by  the  darkness  of  the  night."  {A^ford.)—^,  Fulfil  her  week  1  «  Attach  thyscdf  to  her  during 
the  accustomed  days  of  the  wedding-feast"  (Judges  xiv.  12 ;  Tobit  xi  19.)  Al/ord,  -81.  Leali 
was  hated.]  The  word  is  to  be  understood  relativelv,  not  absolutely.  By  the  usage  of  the  Heb. 
to  be  hateu,  signifies  only  to  be  loved  less.  82.  Beuben.]  The  name  means,  **  see  ye  a  ■on.'* 
88.  Simeon.]  Heb.  hearing,  34.  Levi.]  Heb.  joined.  Implies  that  the  husband  and  wif« 
wonkl  be  boond  together  by  this  threefold  cord  of  attachment.    88.  Jndah.  J    Heb.  praUs, 


.    MAIN  HOMILETICa  OF  TEB  PARAQRAPE.^V$rm  1-14 

Jacob's  ExFBBiEisrGB  ov  his  jottrnst. 

I.  That  God*8  presence  with  him  made  his  duties  and  his  tronbles  light 
Jacob  had  just  left  Bethel,  where  the  Almighty  had  granted  liim  so  encouraging 
a  vision,  and  where  he  devoted  hinisoif  to  God  by  so  remarkable  a  vow.  Many 
a  weary  journey  still  lay  between  him  and  the  place  of  his  destination.  He 
would  have  to  encounter  danger,  uncertainty,  and  fatigue.  But  now  since  he 
has  been  at  Bethel  he  walks  with  life  and  strength  renewed.    ''  He  lifted  up 
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his  feet " — ^proceeded  on  his  journey  with  feelings  of  alacity  and  loy  to  which  he 
had  long  been  a  stranger.  The  sorrows  of  the  first  da^r's  march  are  described 
at  lengthy  but  the  experience  of  the  remainder  of  this  long  and  wearisome 
journey  is  briefly  and  simply  told.  The  inspired  historian  dispatches  the  four 
hundred  miles  in  a  single  verse.  "  Then  Jacob  went  on  his  journey,  and  came 
into  the  land  of  the  people  of  the  East"  He  who  casts  his  burden  upon  the 
Lord  censes  to  weary  himself,  and  finds  that  even  labour  is  rest  and  pain  is 
sweet. 

n.  That  Providence  v^as  ttill  his  guide.  All  his  life  through  Providence 
had  guided  him,  but  he  knew  it  not  as  he  ought  to  know.  Now,  even  in  the 
most  ordinary  and  likeljr  events  of  life  he  learns  to  trace  the  hand  of  Providence. 
The  incidents  of  this  history  are  simple,  and,  for  the  most  ])art,  they  are  such 
as  would  have  happened  to  any  ordinary  traveller.  Jacob  arrives  at  a  well,  a 
company  of  shepherds  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  watering  their  flocks.  Jacob 
enters  into  conversation  with  them  in  the  free  and  unrestrained  manner  of  those 
early  times.  He  asks  them  whence  they  are,  and  finds  that  they  happen  to 
know  Laban,  his  uncle.  Tiiey  tell  him  that  Rachel,  Laban's  daughter,  is  coming 
with  the  sheep.  Jacob  suggests  to  the  shepherds  that  it  is  too  early  to  gather 
their  flocks,  probably  using  this  as  an  excuse  that  he  might  meet  Rachel  alone. 
Rachel  comes  up  in  the  meantime,  Jacob  is  struck  with  her  appearance,  for  slie 
"was  beautiful  and  well  favoured."  The  purpose  of  his  journey  and  of  all  his 
strange  experience  is  now  revealed.  Providence  brings  to  this  spot  the  very 
woman  who  is  designed  to  be  the  wife  of  Jacob.  Surely  he  could  not  fail  to 
see  that  even  through  all  the  strange  trials  of  his  journey,  and  through  the 
most  untoward  events,  the  will  of  God  was  being  accomplished. 

m.  That  Ood's  gracious  dealings  with  him  called  for  gratitude.  Jacob 
was  deeply  touched  by  the  kindness  of  God ;  and  while  he  embraced  Rachel,  he 
"  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept"  They  were  tears  started  by  the  remembrance 
of  his  fSfiiithless  misgivings,  but  thev  were  also  tears  of  joy  at  the  thought  that 
his  difficulties  were  at  an  end,  and  that  the  ^eat  object  of  his  mission  had  been 
gained.  Jacob  makes  bold  to  announce  himself  and  his  me<sa<'e,  for  he  was 
confident  of  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  the  strength  of  His  Holy  Covenant 
(Verses  12,  18.)  He  is  altogether  a  changed  man  now,  and  gives  proof  that  he 
had  passed  through  a  great  spiritual  crisis  by  acknowledging  God  in  all  His  waya 


BUaaBBTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  TEB  VBR8E8. 

Verse  1.     He  went  lightly  on  his  oura    The  rest  of  our  journey  will  be 

long  journey.    "The  joy  of  the  Lord"  passed  over  easily,  and  the  history  of 

was  Jacob's  "strength."    It  became  as  it  may  be  told  in  few  words—"  They 

oil ;  wherewith  his  soul  being  supplied  went  on  their  journey,  and  they  have 

he  was  made  more  lithe,  nimble,  and  entered  into  the  land." 
fit  for  action.     Let  us  pluck  up  our 

feet,  pass  from  strength  to  strength.  Verses  2,  3.     This  is  but  a  slight 

and  take  long  and  lusty  strides  towards  indication  of  all  that  these  early  shep- 

heaven.     It  is  but  a  little  afore  us ;  herds  were  to  their  flocks,  for  in  truth 

and  a  ready  heart  rids  the  way  apace,  they  were  very  different  from  what  they 

^^■(Trapp,)  are  among  us.     The  shepherds  of  that 

The  way  before  us  may  be  long  and  time  lookeid  upon  their  sheep  as  friends ; 

wearisome.   There  may  be  much  to  vex  they  shared  tne  same  dangers  as  their 

and  distress  us,  but  if  we  serve  Jacob's  sheep,  and  often  risked  their  lives  to 

God  the  consolatipu  pf  Jacob  will  be  procure  sustenance  for  the  sheep,  and, 
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as  ever,  danger  intensified  their  mutual 
affection. — ( itobertson.) 

Verses  4-6.  Jacob,  on  making 
inquiry,  learns  that  Haran  is  at  hand, 
that  Laban  is  well,  and  that  Rachel  is 
drawing  nigh  with  her  fEither's  flocks. 
—{Murphy.) 

Verses  7,  8.  We  haye  here  a  con- 
coption  given  us  of  the  church  as  a 
family.  All  had  a  right  to  move  the 
stone  from  the  well,  and  take  water 
therefrom,  at  any  hour  of  tlie  day ;  but 
thev  agreed  only  to  open  it  once  a  day, 
ana  then  take  suflicient  for  the  wants 
of  the  day,  otherwise  the  well  would 
have  been  left  uncovered,  for  the  stone 
was  too  heavy  to  be  so  frequently  moved 
on  and  off  for  everyone  separately,  and 
the  consequence  would  have  been  that 
the  well  would  have  become  impure  and 
the  water  dried  up.  The  family  is  the 
type  both  of  the  church  and  nation  ; 
and  without  the  concessions,  love,  and 
consideration  of  a  family,  both  church 
and  nation  lose  their  characteristic 
pr  i  nciples.^ — {KoberUon.) 

Verses  9-1 1.  Again,  it  is  a  unity  of 
variety  required  to  form  a  church,  for 
so  it  is  in  the  family ;  it  is  not  com- 
posed of  all  brothers  or  all  sisters,  all 
parents  or  all  children,  but  of  all  four 
united  in  their  varietv.  "  Surely  thou 
art  my  bone  and  my  flesL"  (Verse  14.) 
Manifestly  here  is  the  sacredness  of 


family  ties;  Jacob  had  never  seen 
Rachael  before,  but  when  he  heard  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Laban,  his  mother's 
brother,  he  felt  drawn  to  her  by  a 
mysterious  power,  "and  Jacob,"  we 
read,  "  kissed  Rachel  and  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  wept."  (Verse  1 1.)  Even  so 
are  Christians  united  to  Glirist  and  to 
one  another  in  a  spiritual  manner. — 
{Mobertson.) 

The  si^ht  of  the  daughter  of  his 
mother's  brother  affected  him.  The 
tears  shed  on  this  occasion  must  have 
arisen  from  a  full  heart  We  cannot 
say  that  thd  love  which  he  afterwards 
bi^re  to  Rachel  did  not  commence  from 
his  first  seeing  her.  But,  however 
that  might  be,  the  cause  of  his  weep- 
ing was  of  another  kind  :  it  was  her 
being  "  the  daughter  of  his  mother's 
brotHer,"thatnow  affected  him.  Every- 
thing that  revived  her  memory,  even 
the  very  flocks  of  sheep  that  belonp;ed 
to  her  brother,  went  to  his  lieart.  Nor 
did  he  wish  to  be  alone  with  Rachd, 
but  that  he  might  give  vent  without 
reserve  to  these  sensationa — (Fuller,) 

Verses  12-14.  Rachel's  eager,  cor- 
dial reception  of  him,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  jov  in  carrying  home  the 
news,  all  remind  us  of  Bebekah  in  the 
previous  history. — (Jacobus.) 

Sudden  tidings  of  good  excite  the 
feelings.  Such  is  the  joy  of  salvation 
when  the  soul  recognises  her  true  re- 
lationship to  God  me  Redeemer. 


MAIN  EOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Vmts  15-SO 

Jacob's  Lowlt  Estatb. 

L  Its  evidence.  Jacob  is  now  found  in  a  mean  condition,  as  is  evident  from 
these  circumstances  : — 1.  That  he  is  obliged  to  accept  a  jMsition  of  servitude.  For 
the  space  of  one  month  Jacob  served  his  uncle,  but  nothing  was  naid  with  respect 
to  terms.  It  was  not  for  Jacob  to  speak  on  such  a  subject,  for  he  had  nothing 
to  offer  except  his  labour,  he  was  poor  and  dependent.  Jacob  could  not  assume 
the  proud  and  advantageous  position  of  one  wlio  came  with  pomp,  retinue,  and 
riches.  It  wa«<,  therefore,  Laban's  part  to  propose  the  terms,  and  Jacob  was 
forced  by  circumstances  to  accept  the  humiliating  conditions  2.  He  is  obliged 
to  prostitute  the  most  sacred  affections  by  consenting  to  a  mercenary  bargain. 
Laban  demands  of  Jacob  what  Us  wages  should  be,  which  gives  Jacob  an  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  his  love  for  Rachel.    He  had  no  dowry  to  offer  her,  like  his 
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father  Isaaa  ^  He  could  onljr  purchase  her  by  his  labour^  a  bargain  which  was 
rendered  possible  by  primitive  custom.  It  was  humiliating  to  be  obliged  thus 
to  earn  his  wife  before  he  could  have  her.  It  was  degrading  the  moi^  tender 
feelings  of  the  heart  thus  to  make  them  a  subject  of  commercial  treaty.  In  the 
days  of  Hosea,  when  the  children  of  Israel  liad  grown  haughty,  the  prophet 
reminds  them  of  these  degrading  circumstances  concerning  their  ancestor, 
"  Jacob  fled  into  the  country  of  Syria,  and  Israel  served  for  a  wife,  and  for  a  wife 
he  kept  sheep**    (Hosea  xii.  12.) 

II.  Its  consolation.  The  seven  years  that  Jacob  had  to  serve  for  Rachel 
passed  away  so  pleasantly,  that  they  seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days.  fVerse  20.) 
lioye  lightens  and  cheers  every  task  of  labour  and  endurance.  A  week  of  years 
was  like  a  week  of  days  to  him.  Coleridge  says,  "  No  man  could  be  a  bad  man 
wiio  loved  as  Jacob  loved  Rachel." 

III.  Its  lessons  for  his  posterity.  Israel  was  destined  to  rise  to  eminence 
and  power  amongst  the  family  of  nations.  But  it  was  necessary  for  that  people 
to  be  reminded  of  the  lowly  estate  of  their  forefather.  When  the  Israeute 
presented  his  basket  of  first  fruits  before  the  Lord,  he  was  iastru' ted  to  confess, 
**  A  Syrian  readi/  to  perish  was  my  father "  (Deut.  xxvL  5).  The  nation  was 
thus  taught  that  all  its  creatne&s  and  prosperity  were  not  due  to  natural 
endowments  and  industry,  but  to  the  electing  love  of  Grod.  The  strength  of 
His  grace  was  made  perfect  in  weakness. 


8UQQB8TIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THB  7BRSB8. 


Verse  16.  Laban  proposes  a  fixed 
contract.  This  may  have  been  only 
to  protect  himself  against  any  undue 
expectations  of  Jacob.  He  will  pay 
him  like  an  ordinary  servant  Or  it 
may  have  been  in  a  fair  and  manly 
generosity. — (Jacobus), 

Jacob  was  the  type  of  the  active, 
industrious  man.  He  was  not  an  idle 
guest,  but  employed  himself  about  his 
uncle's  business,  thus  making  such 
return  as  was  in  his  power  for  the 
kindness  he  received. 

Laban  pretends  love  and  equity  to 
his  covetous  aims  and  reaches.  Hypo- 
crites, whatever  they  pretend,  have  a 
hawk's  eye  to  praise  or  profit  'ITiey 
must  be  gainers  by  their  piety  or 
humanity,  which  must  be  another 
Diana  to  bring  gain  to  the  crafts- 
master.  The  eagle,  when  she  soareth 
highest,  hath  an  eye  ever  to  the  prey. 
—(Trapp.) 

Verses  16, 17.  Daughters  in  those 
countries  and  times  were  also  objects 
of  value,  for  which  their  parents  were 
wont  to  receive  considerable  presents 
(Gen.  xxiv.  58).— (i/wyAy). 
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Verse  18.  He  had  nothing  to  endow 
her  with ;  he  would  therefore  earn  her 
with  his  hard  labour  which,  as  it 
shows  Laban's  churlishness  to  suffer 
it,  and  his  baseness  to  make  a  prize 
and  a  prey  of  his  two  daughters,  so  it 
sets  forth  Jacob's  meekness,  poverty, 
patience,  and  hard  condition  here. 
He  was  a  man  of  many  sorrows,  and 
from  him,  therefore,  the  Church  hath 
her  denomination;  neither  were  the 
faithful  ever  since  called  Abrahamites 
but  Israelites. — (Trapp), 

We  see  here  the  degraded  position 
in  which  women  were  regarded  among 
the  ancients.  They  were  looked  upon 
merely  as  slaves  or  servants;  and  there- 
fore, as  by  marriage  the  father  was 
deprived  of  his  daughter's  services,  he 
always  demanded  some  dowry  or  com- 
pensation ;  thus,  Jacob  served  seven 
years  to  recompense  Laban  for  the  loss 
of  his  daughters  services. -(Ao6^/w».) 

Verse  19.  Jacob,  as  a  younger 
brother,  had  an  unquestionable  claim 
to  Rachel,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Laban.  Among  all  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
at  the  present  d^y  a  man  has  tiie 
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exclasive  ri^lit  to  the  hand  of  his  first  render  not  only  a  willin^^,  but  a  happy 

cousin  ;  he  is  not  obliged  to  marry  her,  and  joyful  obedience. — {Blunt.) 
but  she  cannot  be  married  to  another         And  yet  lovers'  hours  are  full  of 

without  his  consent.— (^i«A.)  eternity.     But   love   facilitated   the 

service,  and  made  the  time  seem  short. 

Verse  20.     This  verse  l)eautifully  Should  anything  seem  hard  or  heavy 

represents  Jacob's  lightheartedness  in  to  us,  so  we  may  have  heaven  at  lengtii. 

the  presence  of  his  beloved.      It  is  The  affliction  is  but  light  and  momen- 

wonderful  to  our  minds  to  remember  tary ;  the  glory  massy,  and  for  all 

that  these  seven  years  were  from  the  eternity.  Hold  out,  Faith  and  Patienca 

78th  to  the  85th  year  of  Jacob's  age. —  Love  is  a  passion,  and  seen  most  in 

{Alford.)  ^  suffering;  ''much  water  cannot  quench 

No  otiier  feeling  of  the  human  mind  it "    (Cant.  viii.  7.)    Nay,  like  fire,  it 

could  have  shortened  and  sweetened  devours   all    delays   and   difficulties, 

the  term  of  that  lengthened  bondage,  spending  and  exhaling  itself,  as  it  were. 

Ambition,  avarice,  fear,  and  a  host  of  in  continual  wishes  to  be  at  home.  "  to 

similar  pafflions,  will  all  make  the  bond-  be  with  Christ ;  is  far  better."    (Phil.  L 

slave  obedient  to  the  beck  of  the  hardest  23.)    Oh,  let  the  eternal  weight  of  the 

taskmaster ;    but  there  \^  none,  save  crown  weigh  down  with  us  the  light 

love,  the  master  passion  of  the  human  and  momentary  weight  of  the  oroea. — 

heart,  which  can  enable  its  possessor  to  (Trapp.) 

MAIN  SOMILETIOS  OF  THE  PARA0RAPE^rin€$%l-2S. 

Labah's  Fratji)  on  Jacob. 

L  The  oharaoter  of  the  fraud.  Jacob  had  served  for  his  wife,  and  now 
demands  her  as  his  just  right.  When  the  time  came  for  the  bride  to  be  conducted 
to  the  marriage  chamber,  Laban  substitutes  Leah  for  Rachel  It  was  not  difficult 
to  carry  out  this  deception,  as  it  was  evening  and  the  bride  was  conducted  to  the 
chamber  of  the  husband  closely  veiled.  In  the  morning  Jacob  discovered  tlie 
fraud,  and  complained,  **  Did  not  I  serve  with  thee  for  Rachel  ?  Wherefore 
then  hast  thou  beguiled  me  ? "  (Verse  25.)  This  fraud  was,  1.  Deliberate,  It 
was  not  the  result  of  sudden  temptation  by  which  a  man  is  overtaken  in  a  fault, 
but  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  settled  habits  and  principles  of  Laban *8 
character.  He  was  a  covetous  and  scheming  man,  and  had  little  scruple  in 
demanding  the  services  of  a  helpless  relative  under  plausible  profe^ions  of 
disinterestedness.  2.  Bold.  Laban  attempts  to  justify  his  conduct  oy  a  reference 
to  the  custom  of  the  country.  TVerse  26.)  But,  why  did  he  not  mention  this 
objection  before,  and  why  did  lie  promise  that  which  he  considered  he  ought 
not  to  perform  ?  He  is  bold  and  daring  in  the  defence  of  his  conduct  as  he  was 
crafty  in  designing  it.  8.  ISelfish.  He  proposes  to  give  him  Rachel  when 
another  week  is  fulfilled.  (Verse  27.)  Jacobs  labours  were  very  valuable  to 
him,  and  this  was  a  shrewd  device  te  bind  Jacob  for  a  longer  term  of  service. 

II.  The  fraud  oonsidered  as  a  retribution.  Jacob  had  deceived  his  own 
fiather,  and  now  he  is  himself  deceived.  The  measure  which  he  meted  is  mea- 
sured to  him  again.  The  sheep  of  God's  pasture  may  be  found  and  restored, 
but  they  are  often  brought  bacK  wounded  and  lacerated,  and  smarting  from  the 
efiects  of  their  own  folly  and  sin.  Jacob  who  had  deceived  is  now,  in  turn, 
overreached.  Leah  also  deceived  her  husband,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
lost  his  afiiections.  There  are  sin^  which  in  this  world  are  often  punished  in 
kmd.    "  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out."    (Num.  xzzii.  28). 
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Verses  21,  22.  Laban,  like  some  in 
their  gifts  to  God,  is  uot  wanting  in 
ceremony.  He  '*  made  a  fe&st/'  gave 
hie  daughter  a  hand-maid,  and  went 
through  all  the  forms ;  but  the  gift  was 
a  deception. — (FuUer). 

Verse  23.  According  to  the  custom 
of  those  eastern  nations,  the  bride  was 
conducted  to  the  bed  of  her  husband, 
with  silence,  in  darkness,  and  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  veil  ;  cir- 
cumstances all  of  them  favourable  to 
the  wicked,  selfish  plan  which  Laban 
had  foimed  to  detain  his  son-in-law 
longer  in  his  service.  He  who  em- 
ployed undue  advantage  to  arrive  at 
the  riglit  of  the  first-born  has  undue 
advantage  taken  of  him  in  having  the 
first-bom  put  in  place  of  the  younger. 
He  who  could  practise  on  a  father's 
blindne^,  though  to  obtain  a  laudable 
end,  is,  in  his  tium,  practised  upon  by 
a  father,  employing  the  cover  of  tlie 
night  to  accomplisi)  a  very  unwarrant- 
able purpose. — (Hunter.) 

God  pays  us  often  in  our  own  coin, 
Herod  mocked  the  wise  men,  and  is 
mocked  of  them.  (Matt.  ii.  1 6.)  And 
how  oft  do  we  see  those  that  would 
beguile  others,  punished  with  illusion  ? 
God  usually  retaliates,  and  proportions 
jealousy  to  jealousy,  provocation  to 
provocation  (Deut.  zxxii.  21,)  number 
to  number  (Isa.  Ixv.  11,  12,)  choice  to 
choice  (Isa.  IxvL  3,  4,)  device  to  de- 
vice (Micah  ii.  1,  3,)  frowardness  to 
frowardness  (Pa  xviii.  26,)  contrariety 
to  contrariety  (Lev.  xxvi.  21.)  Even 
the  righteous  shall  be  recompensed  in 
the  earth  (Frov.  zL  31,)  as  was  Jacob. 
^Trapp.) 

Verse  24.  It  is  still  customary  in 
the  East  for  a  father,  who  can  afford 
it^  to  transfer  to  his  daughter,  on  her 
marriage,  some  female  slave  of  the 
household,  who  becomes  her  con- 
fidential domestic  and  humble  friend. 
This  slave  forms  a  link  between  the 
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old  and  new  households,  which  often 
proves  irksome,  but  he  has  little,  if 
any,  control  over  the  female  slaves  in 
his  establishment^jBtMA.) 

Verses  25,  26.  A  foul  disappoint- 
ment, but  so  the  world  ever  serves  us. 
The  Hebrews  have  taken  up  this 
nassage  for  a  proverb,  when  a  man's 
nopes  are  deceived  in  a  wife,  or  any- 
thing else,  wherein  he  looked  for 
content  or  comfort. — (Trajfp,) 

But  he  received,  notwithstanding 
his  ignorance  as  to  Leah,  the  wife 
designed  for  him  by  God,  who  was  to 
become  the  mother  of  the  Mes^ah, 
just  as  Isaac  blessed  him  unwittingly 
as  the  rightful  heir  of  the  promise. 
Ah,  in  how  many  errors  and  tollies  of 
man,  here  and  everywhere,  do  we  find 
God's  inevitable  grace  and  fiuthfolness 
intertwined. — (Bm.) 

Verses  27,  28.  And  now  he  must 
begin  anewhope,where  he  made  account 
of  fruition.  To  raise  up  an  expectation, 
once  firustrate,  is  more  difficult  than  to 
continue  a  long  hope  drawn  on  with 
likelihoods  of  performance;  yet  thus 
dear  is  Jacob  content  to  pay  forBachel 
fourteen  year's  servitude.  Commonly, 
God's  children  come  not  easily  by  their 

Sleasurea  What  miseries  will  not  love 
igest  and  overcome  ?  And  if  Jacob 
were  willingly  consumed  with  heat  in 
the  day,  and  frost  in  the  night,  to 
become  the  son-in-law  to  Laban,  what 
should  we  refuse  to  be  the  sons  of 
Godl—fBishap  IJall). 

Jacob  s  service  for  Bachel  presents  us 
a  picture  of  bridal  love  equalled  only  in 
the  same  development  and  its  poetic 
beauty  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  It  is 
particularly  to  be  noticed  that  Jacob, 
nowever,  was  not  indifferent  to  Rachel's 
infirmities  (chap.  zxx.  2),  and  even 
treated  Leah  with  patience  and  indul- 
gence, through  having  suffered  from 
her  the  most  mortifying  deception.— 
(Lange). 
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MAIN  E0MILBTIC8  OF  THB  PARAORAPH.-^y€mi  29-SS. 

Leah  ahb  Raghsl  :  Theib  Trials  and  Compensations. 

1  Their  triali.  Leah  was  "  hated  "  (verse  81),  t^.,  she  was  loved  less  than 
RacheL  By  becomiDg  a  party  to  a  heartless  fraud  she  lost  her  husband's  a£feo- 
tiona  And  Kachel,  the  beloved  wife  was  denied  the  blessing  of  children,  so 
coveted  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  mothers  (verse  31).  Both  had  trials,  though  of 
a  different  kind. 

II.  Their  compensations.  Leah  was  blessed  wiih  children,  which  compen- 
sated her  for  the  loss  of  her  husband's  love.  The  names  of  the  four  sons 
successively  bom  to  her  were  all  significant,  and  betoken  that  pious  habit  of  mind 
which  recognised  the  hand  of  God  in  all  that  befel  her.  She  called  the  first- 
born, Reuben,  Heb.  "  see  ye  a  son."  The  second,  Simeon,  Heb.  **  hearing,"  for 
God  had  heard  her  prayer  and  seen  her  affliction.  The  third  was  named  Levi, 
Heb.  "joined."  Now,  surely,  would  the  breach  be  healed  and  the  husband  and 
wife  joined  t();]jether  by  this  threefold  cord.  The  fourth  she  called  Jndah,  Heb. 
"praise,"  as  if  recording  her  thankfulness  that  she  had  won  the  affections  of 
her  husband  by  bearing  to  him  so  many  sons.  Rachel,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tinued barren.  But  she  was  compensated  by  her  beauty,  and  by  the  thought 
that  she  was  first  in  her  husbuid's  affectiona  Thus  with  the  evils  which  &11  to 
the  lot  of  individuals,  there  are  compensations. 

8UQ0E8T1VB  C0MMBNT8  ON  THB    VBBSE8. 

Verses  29-81.  Here  we  have  punish-  not  oppress,  and  our  joys  that  they  may 

ment  tampered  with  mercy,     rhis  is  not  transport  us  ;  each  one  hath  some 

what  the  cross  has  done  for  us ;  it  pre-  matter  of  env^  to  others,  and  of  grief 

vents  |)enalty  from  being  simply  jjen-  to  himself. — (Bishop  JJall). 
alty ;  it  leaves  us  not  alone  to  punish-         Verses  32-35.    Children  sxe  joining 

ment,   but  mingles  all  with  blessing  mercies  between  husband  and  wife.   As 

and  forgiveness.    Through  it  life  has  manv  children  as  parents  have,  so  many 

its  bright  as  well  as  its  dark  side.  bonds  of  love  exist  between  them. — 

{Robertson.)  {Bush). 

Rachel  whom  he  loved  is  barren  ;        Signification  of  the  word  from  which 

Leah,  which  was  despised,  is  fruitfiiL  "  Judah "  is   derived  :    1   to  thank ; 

How  wisely  God  weighs  out  to  us  our  2   to  commend  ;   3   to  praise ;  4  to 

favours  and  crosses  in  an  equal  balance ;  confess.     From  this  Judah  all  Jews  re- 

80  tempering  our  sorrows  that  we  may  ceived  their  beautiful  name. — {Lang$). 


CHAPTER 

CunoAL  Nom.— 1.  Qhra  ma  ehildren,  or  eUe  I  dia.!  Hek  *If  wm%  I  am  a  dead 
womAD.**  As  to  the  raising  up  of  seed,  I  shall  be  as  good  as  dead.  An  old  Jewish  proverb  sayi^ 
"The  childless  are  but  as  the  lifeless.  6.  Dan.]  Judging.  The  word  is  to  be  understood  in  a 
good  sense  as  implying  the  Tindication  or  deliverance  of  those  who  are  unrighteously  condemned 
or  afflicted.  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  15).  8.  Hai^talL]  Heb.  **  Wrestlings  of  God,"  tA,  great,  urgent 
vehement.  II.  Oad.3  Heb.  **  A  troop  cometh."  It  is  doabtfaJ,  however,  whether  the  word 
really  means  troop.  Most  of  the  eariiet  versions  give  the  senaa  of  **  luck,  fortone^  or  prospetiW.** 
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The  Gbal.  hu  **  fortune  oometh."  Alford  remarks  :  *  The  A.Y.  has  followed  the  Samaritaii 
Pentateuch,  which  here  reads  a  different  word  from  the  Hebrew.  The  familiar  rendering  of  the 
latter  seems  the  only  expressive  way  of  giving  the  sense.  Where  this  is  the  case  I  have  not 
shrank  from  using  the  words.  We  need  not  dilute  the  meaning  of  the  text  because  the  words 
happen  to  be  in  trivial  use  among  us.  18.  Asher.]  Heb.  "  Happy  or  blessed."  All  would  call 
her  blessed,  seeing  she  was  so  rich  in  sous.  There  are  marked  allusions  to  this.  (Prov.  xxxi.  28 ; 
Cant  vL  9 ;  Luke  i  48).  14*  Mandrakes.]  **  The  mandrake  is  universally  distributed  in  all  parti 
of  Palestine,  and  its  fruit  is  much  valued  by  the  natives,  who  still  hold  to  the  belief,  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Rachel,  that  when  eaten  it  ensures  conception.  Wheat  harvest  is  the  period 
of  its  ripening."  {TriatravfCt  Natural  History  of  the  Bible],  The  words  occur  only  here 
and  in  Cant,  vii.  18.  17.  Ck)d  hearkened  unto  Leah.]  These  words  presuppose  a  prayer 
on  her  part,  or  perhaps  they  are  used  merely  in  the  more  general  sense  of  ch.  xvi  11,  "  The 
Lord  hath  heard  thy  affliction."  (ii/oni.)— 18.  Issachar.l  Heb.  "  It  is  a  reward."— 20.  Zebulon.] 
Heb.  •*  Dwelling."  This  vow  should  be  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  dwelling  ti>gether  of  his 
parents.->21.  Dinah.]  "Dinah,  meaning  judgment,  from  the  same  root  as  Dan,**  This  is  the 
only  daughter  of  Jacob  mentioned,  and  that  on  account  of  her  connection  with  the  history  <^ 
Jacob.  (Ch.  zxxiv.)  (Jacobus.)  Jacob  had  more  daughters  :  compare  ch.  xxxvii  86,  with 
xlvi.  7.-23.  Ky  reproach.]  That  is,  the  reproach  of  my  barrenness.  (See  Luke  i.  25  ;  1  Sam. 
1.  «  ;  Is.  iv.  1.)— 24.  Joseph.]  "  Adding,"  or,  "he  wiU  add."  It  may  ahK>  be  rendered  in  the 
form  of  a  prayer,  "May  the  Lord  add  another."  Thus  it  would  be  a  prophetic  declaration  of 
the  event  which  was  accomplished  in  the  birth  of  Benjamin. — 27.  I  have  learned  by  ezperi>noe.] 
This  verb  is  taken  from  a  noun,  which  means  a  serpent  It  seems  to  have  such  a  meaning  as, 
"  to  ascertain  by  means  of  a  c^ose,  subtle,  and  insidious  inspection."  Alford  says  that  the  word 
literally  means,  **  I  have  used  divination,  I  have  learned  by  consulting  omens." — 38.  So  shall  my 
righteousness  answer  fbr  me.]  That  is,  my  honeety  shall  be  vindicated. — 37.  Pilled  white  streaki 
iu  them.]  "  He  pealed  off  the  bark  of  different  trees  which  were  very  white  under  the  bark,  so 
that  they  would  be  si  eckled  and  ring-streaked.**  {Jacobus,) — 40.  And  Jacob  did  separate  the 
lambs,  etc.]  Kalisch  translates  thus,  "  And  he  set  the  faces  of  (Laban's)  floclcs  towards  (his  own) 
xing-streaked,  and  all  (his)  dark  (he  set)  to  the  floclcs  of  Laban  ;  and  he  put  his  own  flocks  by 
themselves,  and  did  not  put  them  to  Laban's  cattle." — 44.  And  the  man  increased  exoeedingly.] 
Heb.  "  The  man  broke  forth  largely,  largely."  On  every  side  he  expanded— his  prosperity  wai 
•nlarged. 

MAIN  H0MILETI08  OP  THE  PARAORAPH.-^Yetsf  Ult. 

Rachel's  Impatienob. 

Bachel  found  that,  with  all  her  beauty,  she  was  chQdIess.  In  Oriental 
countries,  where  the  maternal  relation  is  counted  a  great  glory,  a  childless 
marriage  is  regarded  as  a  shame  and  calamity.  Here  we  see  the  character  and 
effects  of  BacTiel's  impatience  of  her  barrenness. 

I.  It  was  ungodly*  1.  She  was  the  mctim  of  unholy  passions.  She  was  full  of 
envy  and  jealousy  of  her  sister.  Not  content  to  enjoy  the  many  blessinirs  still 
remaining,  she  increases  her  trouble  by  inordinate  desire  of  that  which  Pro- 
vidence had  denied.  2.  She  took  a  despairing  view  of  life,  Rachel  reproaches 
her  husband  and  says  to  him,  "  Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die."  As  if  every- 
tiiing  was  gone  from  life  when  she  was  denied  this  one  blessing.  This  was  to 
take  a  despairing  view  of  things,  to  allow  one  privation  or  calamity  to  swallow 
up  all  her  joy.  Such  conduct  is  ungodly,  for  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  truly 
religious  mind  to  dwell  upon  a  few  evils  until  they  darken  the  whole  of  life. 
1'rne  faith  in  God  would  produce  resignation.  3.  i^he  failed  rigidly  to  recognise 
the  true  Author  of  all  good  things.  Her  husband  rightly  replied,  "Am  I  in 
God's  stead,  who  hath  withheld  from  thee  the  fruit  of  the  womb  ?"  How  could 
he  give  that  which  God  had  been  pleased  to  withhold?  Rachel  did  not  con- 
sider the  will  of  God  in  this  matter,  and  her  husband  was  filled  with  righteous 
indignation  at  her  impiety. 

II.  It  led  to  the  adoption  of  wrong  expedients.  She  gave  her  maid  to  her 
husband,  after  the  example  of  Sarah  (Ch.  xvi.  2).  In  this  way  she  hoped  to 
have  children^  which  she  could  call  her  own,  in  some  sense — ^to  become  a 
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mother  by  proxy.    This  was  a  blamable  expediency,  for  it  showed  the  impatient 
haate  of  unbelief  and  a  want  of  confidence  in  Proyidence. 

in.  It  Iiad  an  influence  for  eviL  1.  Upon  her  awn  character.  When  her 
maid  had  bom  children,  she  begins  to  boast  over  lier  sister.  (Verses  6,  8.)  This 
was  but  a  delusion,  for  there  was  no  real  ground  for  such  vain  glory.  It  was 
but  a  fancied  happiness  that  she  enjoyed.  She  was  tlie  victim  of  unrealities. 
2.  (Jponher  sister.-  Leah  cejises  to  bear  children,  and  tlierefore  adopts  the 
Eaine  expedient  as  Rachel  (Verse  9).  The  proud  and  challenging  assertions 
of  Kachel  roused  her  to  emulation.  Leah,  who  had  been  pious  and  humble 
before,  now  becomes  proud  and  vindictive.  Thus  radical  defects  of  character 
tend  to  propagate  theu:  own  likeness  in  others. 


BUQQESTirB  00MMBNT3  ON  THE  VERSEa. 


Verse  1.  Her  envy  was,  no  doubt, 
sharpened  in  this  case  by  the  fact  that 
Leah  was  her  sister,  and  by  the  know- 
ledge that  she  was  herself  the  favourite 
and  elected  wife.  She  must  have  feared 
that  she  should  lose  her  ascendancy 
over  Jacob  by  the  want  of  children,— 
(Busk.) 

Beauty  and  barrenness,  deformity 
and  fruitAilness :  such  are  the  com- 
pensations of  Providence. 

Discontent  takes  away  the  ^lory  of 
life,  and  prevents  ns  from  enjoying  the 
blessings  we  have. 

How  different  is  Rachel's  conduct 
from  Kebekah's  in  like  circumstances 
(Ch.  xxY.  22),  and  from  Hannah's 
(1  Sam.  L  11). 

Verse  2.  Jacob  was  concerned  for 
the  honour  of  God,  and  not  for  any 
injnry  or  injustice  done  to  himself. 

To  murmur  at  the  power  and  provi- 
dence of  the  Most  High  shows  a 
rebellious  will. 

He  that  will  be  angry,  and  not 
sin,  must  not  be  angry  but  for  sin. 
Reprove  thy  wife  thou  mayest ;  chide 
her  thou  mayest  not,  unless  the  offence 
be  against  God,  as  here»  and  Job  ii  10. 
-Clrapp.) 

Verses  3-5.  It  is  a  weak  greediness 
in  us  to  bring  about  God's  blesisin^^s  by 
unlawful  means.  What  a  proof  and  a 
praise  had  it  been  of  her  caith,  if  she 


had  staid  God's  leisure,  and  would 
rather  have  endured  her  barrenness, 
than  her  husband's  polygamy. — (Bp. 
Halt.) 

Verses  6-8.  God  hath  judged  me. 
In  this  passage  Jacob  and  Rachel  use 
the  common  noun,  God,  the  Everlasting, 
and  therefore  Almighty,  who  rules  in 
the  physical  relations  of  things,  a  name 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  He  had 
judged  her,  dealt  with  her  according 
to  His  sovereign  justice  in  withholding 
the  fruit  of  the  womb,  when  she  was 
self-complacent  and  forgetfiil  of  her 
dependence  on  a  higher  power;  and 
also  of  hearing  her  voice  when  she 
approached  him  in  humble  supplica- 
tion.— (Murphy.) 

She  regarded  the  withholding  of 
children  as  evidence  of  her  lacking 
God's  favour  ;  and  she  had  been  led  to 
wrestlings  of  prayer  to  God  for  the  bless- 
ing, as  between  herself  and  her  sister, 
and  she  h^^  prevailed.  She  now  re- 
garded the  conflict  as  decided  to  her 
advantage. — (Jacobus.) 

Verses  9-13.  Leah  is  seemingly 
conscious  that  she  is  here  pursuing  a 
device  of  her  own  heart ;  and  hence 
there  is  no  explicit  reference  to  the 
Divine  name  or  influence  in  the  na- 
ming of  the  two  sons  of  her  maid. — 
(Murphy.) 
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MAIN  H0M1LBTI08  OF  THB  PAMAORAPE.^Virm  14-SL 

Two  Ttprs  07  Rbliqious  Charioibb. 

L  The  type  represented  by  KaeheL  This  character  consists  munly  of  two 
dlements.  1.  Distrust-  Rachel  had  no  strong  faith  in  God.  There  was  no 
disposition  to  abide  by  His  will,  or  to  wait  patiently  for  its  unfolding.  2.  7 he 
tendency  to  rely  upon  carnal  devices.  Rachel  was  fraitful  in  expedients  instead 
of  depending  upon  the  favours  of  Providence.  This  character  is  the  opposite  of 
that  which  belongs  to  the  meek.  It  is  the  character  of  the  wilful  who  strive  to 
accomplish  their  own  ends  by  any  means,  reg;irdle»s  of  what  God's  will  may  decide. 
The  meek  humbly  submit  themselves  under  the  Lord's  hand. 

n.  The  type  represented  by  Leah.  This  also  consists  mainlv  of  two 
elements.  ^  1.  Prayerful  trust  in  Ood.  Leah  is  content  to  forego  the  carnal 
me<nns  which  would  take  the  matter  out  of  God's  hand.  She  will  pray  and  trust 
in  Him.  "God  hearkened  unto  Leah''  (Verse  17),  for  she  prayed,  and  has 
again  the  advantage  over  Rachel  with  all  her  expedients.  ^  2.  The  spirit  oj 
gratitude.  Leah  ascribes  her  blessings  to  Gtod.  '^  God  hath  given  me  my  hire." 
Verse  18.)    **  God  hath  endued  me  with  a  good  dowry.  (Vase  20). 

BUaQBSTIYB  00MMBNT8  ON  THB  YBBBBa. 

'  Verses  14-17.   Mandrakes^  the  fruit  Verses  19-21.     Leah's  election  is 

of  the  mandragora  vemalis,  which  is  founded  upon  Jehovah's  grace.    With- 

to  this  day  supposed  to  promote  fruit-  out   any   doubt,    however,   she   was 

fulness  of  the  womb.    Rachel  therefore  fitted  to  become  the  ancestress  of  the 

desires  to  partake  of  them,  and  obtains  Messianic  Une,  not  only  hj  her  apparent 

them    by  a  compact   with   Leah.—  humility,  but  also  by  her  innate  powers 

(Murphy.)  of  blessing,  as  well  as  by  her  quiet  and 

true  love  for  Jacob.     The  fulness  of 

Verse  18.     Ood  hath  given  me  my  her  life  becomes  apparent  in  the  number 

hire.  Wherein  she  was  much  mistaken,  and  the  power  of  her  children  ;  and 

as  having  not  her  '*  senses  exercised  with  these,  therefore,  a  greater  strength 

to^  discern  good  and  eyiL"    Here  she  of  the  mere  natural  life  predominates, 

rejoiceth  in  that  for  which  she  should  Joseph,  on  the  contrary,  the  favourite 

have  repented ;  and  was  in  the  common  son  of  the  wife  loved  witn  a  bridal  love, 

error  ofmeasuring  things  by  the  success,  is  distinguished  from  his  brethren  as 

as  if  GKhI  were  not  many  times  angry  the  separated  (Ch.  xlix,)  among  them, 

with    men,    though    they   outwardly  as  a  child  of  a  nobler  spirit,  whilst  the 

prosper.     Thus  Dionysius,  after  the  import  of  his  life  is  not  as  rich  for  the 

spoils  of  an  idol-temple,  finding  the  future  as  that  of  Judah. — (Lange.) 
winds    favourable — '*Lo,"    said    h^ 
^  how  the  gods  approve  of  sacrilegel 
-{Trapp.) 

MAIN  H0MILBTI08  OF  THB  PABAORAPE.^Yerm  92-U 

God's  Favour  towabds  Rachel. 

L  It  was  long  delayed.    The  blessing  which  Rachel  had  long  desired  was, 
at  lenj^th,  crauted.    She  had  not  lost  the  love  of  God — for  that  lives  on — she 
had  only  been  denied  His  favour  for  a  time.    God  grants  His  favours  as  it 
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pleases  Hiro,  and  yet  always  with  a  yiew  to  the  blessed  designs  of  our  disciplinei 
They  are  bestowed  at  the  best  time  for  us.  So  it  was  with  Rachel.  For 
upwards  of  fourteen  years  of  her  married  life  she  had  been  barren.  God,  at 
lengthy  "  retn&mbered  R&chei**  as  if  she  had  been  forgotten  l^ore;  for  so  we 
may  speak  of  (Jod's  delayed  blessings  from  our  human  point  of  view.  When 
the  g(H>d  we  seek  comes  not,  we  begin  to  think  that  we  are  forgotten  ;  that 

!>rayers  are  of  no  use  when  tiiey  are  not  immediately  answered.     But  if  we  are 
iaitnful  we  shall  be  blessed  according  to  the  time  wherein  we  have  been  afflicted. 

II  It  was  granted  to  her  after  some  solemn  lessons  had  been  learned. 
During  the  long  delay  Rachel  had  time  to  learn  some  solemn  lessons,  and  which 
often  have  to  ho  learned  only  through  painful  discipline.  1.  7%e  lesson  oj 
dependence.  She  had  to  be  taught  that  whatever  human  means  are  used  to 
gain  our  ends,  all  ultimate  success  depends  upon  the  will  pi  Ood.  All  gifte 
come  from  His  hand.  2  The  lesson  qf  patience.  She  had  to  wait  long  for  Um 
blessing ;  and  when  it' was  granted,  she  would  see  how  good  it  is  to  be  patient 
3  The  lessen  of  faith  and  hope.  Slie  had  now  learned  not  to  despair  because 
(}od  did  not  at  once  grant  her  desires.  It  was  good  to  believe  and  hope.  II 
we  abide  faithful  our  confident  trust  in  Qod  will  be  justified  in  the  end. 

III.  It  awakened  gratitude.  This  spirit  showed  itself.  I  In  a  grat^ul 
recognition  of  Gois  dealings.  She  said,  ''  God  hath  taken  away  my  reproach '' 
(verse  23).  The  blessing  itself  was  evident ;  but  she  recognised  the  divine 
source  from  whence  it  came.  She  did  not  trace  the  gift  to  some  irresponsible 
powers  of  nature,  but  to  the  distinct  favour  of  a  personal  God.  2  In  theheart* 
felt  acknowledgment  of  God,  She  called  the  name  of  her  son,  Joseph,  saying 
"  'I'he  Lord  shall  add  to  me  another  son."  She  had  previously  used  the  name 
Elohim,  which  means  the  invisible  Eternal  (verse  6) ;  now  she  uses  the  name 
Jehovah,  signifying  the  manifest  self-existAnt-God  as  known  in  His  covenant 
relation.  This  was  an  important  advance  in  spiritual  knowledge  and  feeling. 
The  distant  God  becomes  near.  The  God  of  nature  becomes  the  God  of  provi- 
dence and  grace.  This  is  similar  to  the  experience  of  Job,  (Job  zlii.  5,  6). 
Rachel  has  now  hope  for  the  future,  for  she  feels  that  she  has  an  interest  in  the 
covenant  of  promise.  What  a  blessed  contrast  to  her  former  state  of  despair  I 
(verse  1). 

8U0GSSTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THB  VBM8B8. 

Verse  22.  She  began  to  think  that  of   argumentation.     God,  that  hath 

Godhadforgottenher^ecauseherprayer  thus  and  thus  done  me  good,  will  not 

was  not  answered.     This  is  a  common  be  wanting  to  me  in  anything  that 

fjGkult.    David  bewails  it  himself.     (Ps.  may  conduce  to  mine  eternal  comfort ; 

Izxvii)     So  the  church  of  old.     (Pa  but  "will  perfect  thatwhich  concerueth 

IxuL  U.)—{Trapp.)  me."    (Pa.  cxxxviii  a>— (2Va|y.) 

Vena  28«  24.  A  sweet  and  sure  way 

MAIN  HOMlLBTICa  OF  THB  PARAQRAPH.-^Yerm  25-tt. 

3iSXi^*s  Nbw  Contbaoi  of  Sebviob. 

L  It  was  entered  upon  in  opposition  to  Ms  better  feelings  and  convietioni. 
There  were  ordinary  considerations  of  self  interest  which  would  urge  Jacob  to 
leave  the  service  of  Laban.    He  felt  now  that  the  time  had  oome  when  he  must 
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make  an  adequate  provision  for  Ids  own  house.  (Verse  30.)  And  with  Laban's 
aelfishness  there  was  veiy  little  chance  of  accomplishing  this.  But  in  consenting 
to  stay,  he  had  to  do  violence  to  better  feelings  than  this  of  self  interest  1. 
Natural  affection.  He  longs  to  see  his  parents  again  and  to  visit  the  land  of 
his  nativity.  H%  had  been  detained  in  a  strange  country  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  he  had  expected.  The  old  feelings  for  home  and  kindred  now  grow  strong 
within  him.  He  had  to  overcome  them  in  consenting — for  the  present — ^to  stay. 
2.  Heligiom  faith,  Jacob  has  now  reached  the  age  of  fourscore  years  and  t^n, 
and  as  the  birthright  son  he  longed  to  visit  the  land  which  God  hadpromised  to  him 
and  to  his  seed.  ^  He  remembered  that  the  land  of  his  sojoummg  was  not  the 
land  of  his  inheritance.  He  now  calls  to  mind  the  hereditary  hope  of  his  family, 
the  parting  benediction  of  Isaac,  the  vision  at  Bethel.  He  is  also  full  of  joy  at 
the  birth  of  Joseph,  whom  he  considered  as  the  Messianic  son,  and  he  naturally 
desires  to  bring  him  into  the  promised  land.  And  if  he  overcomes  these  feelings  for 
a  time,  it  was  only  at  the  orgent  solicitations  of  Laban,  whom  he  did  not  like 
to  make  his  enemy  by  refusing  him.  He  also  wanted  to  gain  some  wealth,  so 
that  he  might  not  return  to  his  friends  in  Canaan  empty-handed.  But  his  faith 
grasped  the  old  promise.    (Heb.  xi.  9 ;   xiii.  14.) 

II.  It  was  marked  by  worldly  prudence.  1.  That  prudence  which  calculates. 
Jacob  hints  at  the  value  of  his  long  services,  and  Laban  ia  ready  to  acknowledge 
how  much  they  had  contributed  to  his  own  prosperity.  (Verses  26,  27.)  Jacob 
agrees  to  remain  for  a  sufficient  consideration.  (Verses  28-33.)  Here  was  the 
calculating  prudence  of  a  man  who  was  able  to  survey  the  whole  situation  at  a 

5 lance.  2.  The  prudence  which  takes  advantage  of  superior  knowledge, 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  long  years  of  JacoVs  service,  Laban  had  been 
working  entireljr  for  his  own  advantage.  He  now  flatters  Jacob,  while  he  is 
trying  all  the  tmie  to  overreach  him.  When  he  asks  what  wages  Jacob  would 
require,  he  makes  sure  to  himself  all  the  time  that  Jacob's  modesty  would 
dispose  him  to  name  a  small  sum.  Laban  now  thought  that  he  had  caught 
him,  but  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man  of  cunning  and  of  deep  resources. 
Jacob  took  advantage  of  the  superior  knowledge,  which  he  had  gained 
from   the   study  and  observation  of  nature,    in   order  to  outdo  his   uncle. 

? Verses  37-43).  Here  were  cunning  and  sagacity  matched  against  avarice, 
his  kind  of  cunning,  which  makes  use  of  supenor  knowledge,  is  often  the 
re^urce  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  Men  who  are  gasping  and  treacherous 
without  art  are  often  overmatched  by  men  of  unsuspected  device  and  skill.  There 
is  much  both  to  praise  and  to  blame  in  Jacob's  conduct.  (1.)  He  had  justice  oa 
his  side.  His  claims  were  righteous.  (Verses  29,  30.)  He  was  now  only  taking 
advantage  of  his  superior  knowledge  of  nature  as  an  offset  to  the  disadvantage 
under  which  he  started.  But  (2)  he  is  to  be  blamed  for  his  want  of  candour. 
He  lacked  that  openness  and  simplicity  of  character  which  we  expect  tx)  see  in 
the  righteous  man.  His  plan  was  successful,  but  the  craft  of  it  is  not  to  be 
wholly  commended.  However,  if  we  regard  the  historical  order  of  develop- 
ment in  Revelation,  we  must  not  severely  consider  the  conduct  of  Jacob  by  tne 
Christian  standard. 


amasaTiYB  comments  on  the  vbrsbs. 

Verse  25.    In  this  declaration  there  these  ancient  patriarchs,  believing  im- 

was  something  more  than    the  mere  plicitly  the  promises  of  their  God,  that 

longing  of  the  natural  man  for  the  the  land,  of  which  not  an  acre  belonged 

land  of  his  nativity  ;  we  behold  in  it  to  them,  should,  in  due  time,  be  whdly 

the  strong  and  influential   £aith   of  theirs ;  that  their  seed  should  be  as 
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the  stars  of  heaven,  and  that  from 
their  loins  should  spring  the  Saviour 
of  the  worli  In  looking  to  Canaan, 
they  looked  to  the  heaven  which  it 
typified.  They  saw  the  promises  afar 
oflr.     (Heb.  xi.  13.  16.) 

When  the  close  of  our  services  on 
earth  has  arrived,  and  we  have  done 
the  work  which  God  has  given  us  to  do, 
then  we  may  look  for  our  nure  and 
permanent  home  in  heaven.  We  may 
pray,  in  all  meekness  and  humility, 
"  Lord,  send  me  away,  that  I  may  go 
to  the  place  and  to  the  country  "  winch 
Thou  has  prepared  for  me  through  Thy 
Son. 

Verses  26,  27.  His  greedy  kinsman 
expresses  his  regret  at  hearing  his 
departure  spoken  of.  But  it  is  not 
regret  at  the  thought  of  parting  with 
his  daughters  and  nis  grand-children  ; 
it  is  not  the  tender  concern  of  bidding: 
a  long  farewell  to  a  near  relation  and 
a  devoted  servant ;  no,  it  is  regret  at 
losing  an  instrument  of  gain.  It  is 
the  sorrow  of  a  man  who  loves  only 
himself. — (Bush, ) 

Men  of  the  world  often  see  that  the 
good  and  pious  are  a  benefit  to  them, 
and  they  prefer  such  for  servants. 
TLey  often  receive  temporal  benefits  of 
such  pious  associations  and  relation- 
ships m  life. — (Jacobus.) 

Verses  28-30.  Jacob  touches  upon 
the  value  of  his  services,  perhaps  with 
the  tacit  feeling  that  Laban  in  equity 
owed  him  at  least  the  means  of 
returning  to  his  home. — {Murphy,) 

Verses  31-33.  Thou  shalt  net  give 
me  anything.  This  shows  that  Jacob 
had  no  stock  from  Laban  to  begin  with. 
Jiemove  from  thence  every  speckled  and 
spotted  sheepf  etc.  These  were  rare 
colonrs,  as  in  the  East  the  sheep  are 
usually  white,  and  the  goats  black  or 
dark  brown.  And  such  shall  be  my 
hire.  Such  as  these  uncommon  parti- 
colonred  cattle,  when  thev  shall  appear 
among  the  flock  already  cleared  of 
them  ;  and  not  those  of  this  description 
that  are  now  removed.  For  in  this 
case  Laban  would  have  given  Jacob 


something!  whereas  Jacob  was  resolved 
to  be  entirely  dependent  on  Divine 
providence  for  his  hire.  And  my 
righteousness  wHl  answer  for  me.  'Hie 
colour  will  determine  at  once  whose 
the  animal  iB.— ^Murphy.) 

Jacob  was  willing  to  trust  to  Provi- 
dence with  an  artful  use  of  the  means 
which  his  experience  furnished  him. — 
(Jacobus.) 

Verses  34-36.  If  Laban  had  been 
honest,  he  would  have  represented  to 
Jacob,  that  he  would  be  a  great  loser 
by  this  bargain. — (Lange.) 

Verses  37-43.  In  the  very  shapes 
and  colours  of  brute  creatures  there  is 
a  Bivine  hand,  which  disposeth  them 
to  His  own  end&  Small  and  nnlikely 
means  shall  prevail  where  God  intends 
an  effect.  Little  peeled  sticks  of  hazel 
or  poplar  laid  in  the  troughs,  shall 
enrich  Jacob  with  an  increase  of  his 
spotted  flocks,  Laban's  sons  might  have 
tried  the  same  means  and  failed.  God 
would  have  Laban  know  that  He  put 
a  difference  between  Jacob  and  him  • 
that  as  for  fourteen  years  He  haa 
multiplied  Jacob's  charge  of  cattle  to 
Laban,  so  now,  for  the  last  six  years, 
He  would  multiply  Laban's  flock  to 
Jacob,  and  if  Laban  had  the  more,  yet 
the  better  were  Jacob's. —  (Bishop 
Hall.) 

The  attainment  of  varieties  and  new 
species  among  animals  and  plants  is 
very  ancient,  and  stands  closely  con- 
nected with  civilization  and  the  king- 
dom  of  God. — (Lange.) 

As  regards  the  morality,  however. 
Jacob  seems  to  have  bargained  with 
his  secret  scheme  in  view,  and  consulted 
only  his  own  interest  and  avarice,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  secure  a  largo 
portion  of  the  flocks.  Laban,  dis- 
covering this,  regarded  himself  as 
released  from  the  compact,  and  cbsmged 
the  terms  time  after  time.  This  loss 
to  Laban  was  only  a  providential 
punishment  for  his  exaction  of  Jacob's 
service  those  fourteen  years.  But 
Jacob  was  guilty  in  relying  more  upon 
craft  than  upon  the  covenant  of  God* 
— (Jacobus.) 
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CHAPTER 

Cbitioal  Koim.^7*  Changed  my  wages  ten  tlmee.]  ProbeUirto  be  midenlood  m  %  found 
number,  meaning  any  nnmber  of  timefl—as  often  as  he  oonld.  The  eiqraession  "  ten  times  **  is 
need  for  frequently,  in  Num.  ziv.  22,  and  in  other  passages: — U.  Ihe  Angel  <tf  Cod.]  This 
is,  as  elwwhere,  the  an^el  or  messenger  who  speaks  in  the  person  of  God  hiinsell  (verse  18). 
19.  Images.]  Heb.  TerapKim.  <^  This  word  oooura  fifteen  times  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  appean 
three  times  m  this  chapter,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  always  in  the  plural  number, 
llie  teraphim  were  symbols  or  representatives  of  the  deity.  They  seem  to  have  been  busts  of  the 
human  form,  sometime!  as  large  as  life.  (1  Sam.  xix.  18.)  The  employment  of  them  in  the 
worship  of  God  which  Labau  leems  to  have  inherited  from  his  fathers  (Josh.  zziv.  2),  is  deoounoed 
as  idolatry  (1  Sam.  xv.  28) ;  and  henoe  they  are  classed  with  the  idols  and  other  abominations  put 
away  by  Josiah.  (2  Kings  xziii  24.)  (A/tirpAy.)->84  The  camel's  ftunitaie.]  ''This  was  a  pMk- 
saddle,  in  the  recesses  of  which  articles  mieht  be  deposited,  and  on  which  was  a  seat  or  couch  for 
the  rider."  (if MrpAy.) — 40.  In  the  day  the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the  flroet  by  nightj  In  the 
East  the  hotter  the  day,  the  ooLier  the  night.  (Jer.  zxxvi.  80  ;  Ps.  cxxi  6.)— 42.  the  tear  of 
Isaao.]  **  This  is  used  as  a  name  of  God  in  His  covenant  relation.  He  who  is  the  object  of 
Iw«ao*8  fear  or  reverential  awe ;  like  the  Hope  of  Israel.**  (Jer.  xiv.  8.)  There  is  a  sin^lar 
use  of  the  word  "  fear  '*  as  an  ckjtet  of  fear,  in  Ps.  xxxi.  11. ;  Prov.  L  26,  27. — Bebnked  thee.] — 
'*  Judged  eikee,  by  giving  forewarning  against  violent  language.'*  {JacdbviB,) — 47.  And  Laban 
called  it  Jegar-sahadutha  ;  but  Jacob  called  it  Ghdeed.]  <*  It  is  remarkable  that  in  giving 
these  names  Laban  chooses  the  Chaldee^  Jacob  the  Hebrew,  for  the  same  meaning;  the 
heap  ofvUnete,"  ( AJford,}--**  These  words  are  the  oldest  testimony  that  in  Mesopotamia,  the 
moiher  country  of  the  Patriarchs,  Aramaic  or  Chaldee  was  9p>ken ;  while  in  Canaan,  the 
country  of  Jacob's  birth,  Hebrew  was  the  vernacular.  And  hence  we  may  oondude  that 
Abraham's  family  had  adopted  the  Hebrew  from  the  Canaanites  (ie.,  the  Phosnicians.)"  (KaL) 
—49.  Miipah.]  A  watch-tower  or  beacon.  "Thepileof  stones  was  to  be  not  only  a  memorial 
but  a  sort  of  look  ottt— when  they  should  be  absent  from  each  other  -keeping  watch  upon  each 
of  them  for  thdr  fidelity.**  (Jaeobue.)  There  were  several  places  bearing  this  name  in  Palestine. 
(ISam.  vlL  5-16  ;  Josh.  xv.  28;  xi  8-8.)— 08.  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Hahor, 
the  God  of  their  ikther.  Judge  betwixt  us.  And  Jacob  sware  by  the  tear  of  his  father  Isaac.] 
**  Laban  calls  to  witness  the  Grods  (the  verb  is  in  the  plural  in  the  original)  of  Abraham  and 
Nahor  and  thcrfr  faUier  Tenth  |  but  Jacob  swears  only  by  the  true  God,  Him  whom  Isaafl^  Us 
father,  feaced.**    (Alfwrd.) 


MAIN  HOMILBTIOS  OP  THB  PARAORAPE.-^Vem  U%L 

Jaoob's  Depaetdbb  fob  Ganaah. 

I.  It  was  hastened  by  persecution.  Laban's  sons  began  to  enyy  the  prosperity 
of  Jacob.  They  are  sure  that  his  riclies  have  come  out  of  their  father's  estate, 
and  suggest  that  he  has  employed  unfair  means.  (Verse  1.)  Such  is  that  spirit 
of  envy  which  cannot  bear  to  see  another  thrive.  Laban  was  also  of  tlie  same 
mind  as  'his  sons,  and  his  conduct  towards  Jacob  had  become  quite  altered. 
(Verse  2.)  Jacob  foresaw  the  coming  storm  of  persecution,  and  made  up  his 
mind  to  avoid  it  by  flight. 

II.  It  was  prompted  by  a  sense  of  offended  justice*  Jacob  consults  with  his 
wives  upon  the  situation  of  his  affairs,  complains  of  their  father's  umust  treat- 
ment and  of  his  changed  manner  towards  niinself.  He  had  served  their  father 
faithfully  for  many  years,  and  yet  he  had  often  been  deceived  and  defrauded  in 
the  matter  of  wages.  (Verse  17.)  Laban  had  agreed  to  a  bargain,  and  now  is 
displeased  at  the  result.  Jacob  ascribes  his  prosperity,  not  to  himself  alone,  but 
to  Gk>d.  (Verse  9.)  His  wives  agree  that  Jacob  s  cause  is  just.  They  confess 
that  their  father  had  treated  them  shamefully.  They  were  little  better  than 
slaves.  (Ver^e  14-16.)  These  continued  acts  of  injustice  could  be  tolerated 
no  longer.  Jacob's  righteous  soul  must  rise  up  against  this  ui^ust  oppressioD 
and  slutke  it  off, 
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ni.  It  was  at  fhe  command  of  OocL  There  were  prndential  reasons  why 
Jacob  shoald  saddenly  quit  the  serrioe  of  his  uncle,  but  ne  justifies  his  conduct 
by  alleging  that  he  was  acting  by  the  express  command  of  Qod.  (Verse  13.) 
The  Lord  was  making  good  his  old  promise  '*  to  be  with  Jacob,  and  keep  him  in 
all  places  whither  he  went"  The  time  arrives  when  the  word  of  God  oecomes 
to  us  more  than  a  general  promise  or  command,  when  it  summons  us  to  some 
special  duty.  Jacob's  way  was  now  plain,  as  he  had  clear  divine  diiection.  By 
this  command  of  God  it  was  intended  to  make  Jacob  feel  that  he  was  but  a 
stranger  and  pilgrim  here,  and  that  this  world  was  not  his  rest  Trials  are  sent 
to  us  so  that  we  may  not  make  this  world  our  home.  They  are  to  us  the 
voice  of  God  telh'ng  us  that  here  "  we  have  no  continuing  city." 

IT.  It  illustrates  the  imperfections  as  well  as  the  yirtuas  of  Jacob's 
eharacter.  It  was  right  in  Jacob  to  avoid  persecution  by  flight,  to  feel  keenly 
the  iniustice  done  to  him,  and  above  all  to  obey  the  command  of  God  that  he 
should  return  to  his  kindred.  But  in  carrying  out  these  high  principles  of 
duty,  Jacob  reveals  the  inherent  faults  of  his  character.  He  "stole  away 
unawarea"  (Verse  20.)  He  practises  his  wily  arts,  as  of  old,  pretending  all 
the  while  as  if  he  would  remain,  when  he  knew  that  he  had  arranged  for 
sudden  flight  The  assertion  of  his  own  rights  was,  regarded  in  itself,  noble, 
and  yet  it  is  marred  by  deceit  God's  commandment  is  good,  but  man's 
obedience  is  marked  by  many  flawa 


aUQQBStlVB  aOMMBNTS  ON  THB  VBB8B8. 


Verse  1.  How  often  what  a  man 
hears  said  of  him  determines  his  course 
in  life  t  This  was  probably  a  report 
to  him  of  what  his  cousins  had  said, 
as  they  were  three  days'  journev 
distant  They  were  dissatisfied  with 
Jacob's  large  share  of  the  flocks,  and 
no  wonder.  He  had  gotten  so  much 
of  their  father's  property,  and  all  with 
nothing  of  his  own  to  start  with,  that 
they  are  incensed,  and  intimate  that 
there  must  be  the  overreaching  of 
Jacob  in  it  all — (Jacobus,) 

All  this  glcry.  That  is,  all  this 
wealth,  which  easily  begets  ^lory ;  and 
goes,  therefore,  loined  with  it.  (Prov. 
lii.  16  ;  viii.  18.)  This  regina  pecunia 
doth  all,  and  hath  all,  here  below, 
saith  Solomon,  (EccL  z.  19.)  Money 
beareth  the  mastery,  ana  is  the 
monarch  of  this  world. — (Trapp.) 

Verse  9.  As  the  wicked  have  no 
peace  with  God,  so  the  godly  have  no 
peace  with  men ;  for  if  they  prosper 
not  they  are  despised,  if  they  prosper 
they  are  envied. — (Bp,  Ball.) 

He  said  little,  for  shame, but  thought 
the  more»  and  could  not  so  conceal  nis 


discontent,  but  that  it  appeared  in  his 
lowering  looks.  And  this  was  plain  to 
Jacob  by  his  countenance,  which  had 
been  friendly,  smooth,  and  smiling,  but 
now  he  was  cloudy,  sad,  spiteful.  The 
young  men  could  not  hold  or  hide 
what  was  in  their  heart,  but  blurted  it 
out  and  spake  their  minds  freely. 
This  old  fox  held  his  tongue,  but 
could  not  keep  his  oountenance. — 
(Trapp.) 

^  Verse  8.  Like  a  watchful  friend  at 
his  right  hand,  the  Lord  observes  his 
treatment,  and  wams^  him  to  depart. 
In  all  our  removals  it  becomes  us  to 
act  as  that  we  may  hope  for  the 
Divine  presence  and  blessing  to  attend 
us  ;  else,  though  we  may  flee  from  one 
trouble,  we  shall  fall  into  many,  and  be 
less  able  to  endure  them.-^i'Wfcr,) 

Laban's  frowns  were  a  gri^  to  Jacob ; 
the  Lord  calls  upon  him,  therefore,  to 
look  homeward.  Let  the  world's  af- 
fronts, and  the  change  of  men's 
countenances,  drive  us  to  Him  who 
changeth  not ;  and  mind  us  of  heaven 
where  is  a  perpetual  serenity  and 
sweetness. — (Trapp.) 
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To  tTie  godly,  all  the  changes  and 
afflictions  of  life  are  Diyine  calls  to  the 
true  home  of  their  souls. 

Verse  4.  He  called  his  wives,  the 
daughters  of  Laban,  and  explained  to 
them  the  whole  case,  and  appeals  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  de- 
clares the  favour  of  God  towards  him. 
Observe — (1.)  The  case  is  clear  for  his 
return  when  God  so  commands.  (2.) 
He  shows  himself  to  be  a  kind  and 
faithful  hxksh&nd.-^Jacobus.) 

He  sends  for  his  wives  into  the  fields 
where  he  might  converse  with  them 
freely  on  the  subject,  without  danger 
of  being  overheard.  Had  they  been 
servants,  it  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  imparted  to  them  his  will; 
but,  being  wives,  they  require  a 
different  treatment  There  is  an 
authority  which  Scripture  and  nature 
give  the  man  over  the  woman;  but 
everyone  who  deserves^  the  name  of  a 
man  will  exercise  it  with  a  gentleness 
and  kindness  that  shall  render  it 
pleasant  rather  than  burdensome.  He 
will  consult  with  her  as  a  friend,  and 
satifify  her  bv  giving  the  reasons  of  his 
conduct.  Thus  did  Jacob  to  both  his 
wives,  who  by  such  conduct  forgot  the 
differences  between  tliemselves,  and 
cheerfully  cast  in  their  lot  with  him. 

Verse  5.  This  is  the  world's  wages. 
All  Jacob's  good  seivice  is  now  for- 
golten.  Do  an  unthankful  person 
nineteen  kindnesses,  unless  you  add 
the  twentieth  all  is  lost  "Verv 
rarely  grateful  men  are  found,"  saith 
Cicero.  "  No  one  writes  a  benefit  in 
the  calendar,"  saitJi  Seneca. — (Trapp.) 

It  is  wisely  ordered  that  the  counten- 
ance shall,  in  most  cases,  be  an  index 
to  the  heart ;  else  there  would  be 
much  more  decej^tion  in  the  world 
than  there  i&  Sullen  silence  is  often 
less  tolerable  than  contention  itself, 
because  the  latter,  painful  as  it  is, 
affords  opportunity  for  mutual  expla- 
nation.^ But  while  Jacob  had  to 
complain  of  Laban's  cloudy  counten- 
ance, he  could  add,  "  The  God  of  my 
father  hath  been  with  me."  The  smiles 
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of  Ood  are  the  best  support  under  the 
firowns  of  men.  If  we  walk  in  the  light 
of  flis  countenance  we  need  not  fear 
what  man  can  do  unto  us. — (Bush,) 

Verses  6, 7.  How  often  men  reprove 
in  others  the  very  wrong  of  which  they 
are  guilty^  themselves.  Often  God 
punishes  sin  in  kind,  allowing  the 
deceiver  to  be  deceived.— ^/acofrtw.) 

Laban,  the  churl,  the  richer  he  grew 
by  him,  the  harder  he  was  to  him ; 
like  children  with  monthfuls  and  hand- 
fills,  who  will  yet  rather  spoil  all,  tiian 
part  with  any.  It  is  the  love,  not  the 
lack  of  money  that  makes  men  churls. 
—(IVapp). 

Verses  8-10.^  Jacob,  we  are  to  re- 
member, left  his  hire  to  the  providence 
of  God.  He  thou';ht  himself  bound  at 
the  same  time  to  use  all  legitimate 
means  for  the  attainment  of  the  desired 
end.  His  expedients  may  have  been  per- 
fectly legitimate  in  the  circumstances, 
but  they  were  evidently  of  no  avail 
without  the  Divine  blessing.  And  they 
would  become  wholly  ineffectual  when 
his  wa^es  wore  changed.  Hence  he 
says,  God  took  the  cattle  and  gave  them 
to  me.    {Murphy). 

Verses  11-13.  When  at  Bethel,  the 
Lord  said,  /  am  Jehovah,  God  of  Abra^ 
ham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac 
He  might  have  said  the  same  now; 
but  it  was  His  pleasure  to  direct  the 
attention  of  His  servant  to  the  last, 
and  to  him  the  most  interesting  of  His 
manifestations.  By  giving  him  hold  of 
the  last  link  in  the  chain,  he  would  be 
in  possession  of  the  whole.  In  direct- 
ing Jacob's  thoughts  to  the  vision  at 
Bethel,  the  Lord  reminds  him  of  those 
solemn  acts  of  his  own,  by  which  he 
had  at  that  time  devoted  himself.  It 
is  not  only  necessary  that  we  be  re- 
minded of  God's  promises  for  our 
support  iff  troubles,  but  of  our  own 
solemn  engagements,  so  that  in  all  our 
movements  we  may  keep  the  end  in 
view  for  which  we  live.  The  object  of 
the  vow  was,  that  Jehovah  should  be  his 
God ;  and  whenever  he  should  return, 
that  stone  should  be  God^s  house.    And 
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now  that  the  Lord  commands  him  to 
return,  He  reminds  him  of  his  vow. 
He  must  not  go  to  Canaan  with  a  view 
to  promote  his  own  temporal  interest, 
but  to  introduce  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God.  This  was  the 
great  end  which  Jehovah  had  in  view 
in  all  that  he  did  for  Abraham's  pos- 
terity, and  they  must  never  lose  sight 
of  it— {Fuller.) 

Verse  14.  Bv  "portion**  is  to  be 
understood  such  voluntarjr  gifts  and 
presents  as  he  might  be  induced  to 
make  to  them  ;  and  by  "  inheritance," 
that  to  which  they  might  expect  to 
succeed  by  law  or  common  usage.— 
{Bush.) 

Verse  15.  Instead  of  dealing  with 
us  as  daughters,  disposing  of  us  with 
honourable  dowries,  he  has  bargained 
us  away  like  slaves,  and  applied  the 
proceeds  to  his  own  use,  instead  of 
bestowing  any  portion  of  it  upon  us. 

The  "  selling  "  was  Laban's  compact 
with  Jacob  for  fourteen  years'  service. 
As  this  service  was  in  lieu  of  a  dowry, 
which  would  naturally  have  accrued  to 
the  wives  as  a  right,  they  jointly 
complain  of  being  excluded  from  all 
participation  in  the  avails  of  it.  Their 
crimination  of  their  father  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  a  breach  of  filial  reverence, 
for  they  are  not  traducing  him  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  ^  but  merely 
stating  the  reason  which  justified  them 
to  their  own  consciences  in  leaving 
him.— (fit«A.) 

Verse  16.  As  to  their  acknowledging 
the  hand  of  God  in  giving  their  father's 
riches  to  their  husband,  this  is  no  more 
than  is  often  seen  in  the  most  selfish 
characters,  who  can  easily  admire  the 
Divine  providence  when  it  goes  in  their 
favour.  —{Fuller.) 

Verses  17,  18.  The  people  in  the 
East  prepare  for  an  entire  removal  with 
great  expedition.  In  a  quarter  of  the 
time  which  it  would  take  a  poor  family 
in  England  to  get  the  fOniiture  of  a 
single  room  ready  for  removal,  the 
tents  of  a  large  encampment  will  have 
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been  struck,  and,  together  with  all  the 
movables  and  provisions,  packed  away 
upon  the  backs  of  cameb,  mules,  or 
asses ;  and  the  whole  party  will  be  on 
its  way,  leaving,  to  use  an  expression 
of  their  own,  not  a  halter  nor  a  rag 
behind. — {Bueh.) 

Verses  19-21.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  Scripture  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
kinds  and  characteristics  of  false 
worship.  Hence  we  know  little  of  the 
teraphim,  except  they  were  employed 
by  those  who  professed  to  worship  the 
true  God.  Kachel  had  a  lingering 
attachment  to  these  objects  of  her 
family's  superstitious  reverence,  and 
secretly  carried  them  away  as  relics  of 
a  home  she  was  to  visit  no  more,  and 
as  sources  of  safety  to  herself  against 
the  perils  of  her  flight. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  Eachel 
intended,  by  a  pious  and  fanatical 
theft,  to  free  her  father  from  idolatry, 
for  then  she  would  have  thrown  the 
images  away.  She  appears  to  have 
stolen  them  with  the  superstitious 
idea  that  she  would  prevent  her 
father  from  consulting  them  as  oracles, 
and  under  their  guidance  from  over- 
taking and  destroying  Jacob.  She 
attributed  to  the  images  a  certain 
magical,  though  not  religious,  power 
(perhaps  as  oracles).  The  very  lowest 
and  most  degrading  supposition  is  that 
she  took  the  images,  often  overlaid 
with  silver,  or  precious  metals,  from 
mercenary  motives.  Jacob  himself 
had  at  first  a  low  rather  than  a  strict 
conscience  in  regard  to  these  images 
(Ch.  XXXV.  2),  but  the  stricter  view 
prevails  since  the  time  of  Moses, 
pix.  XX. ;  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14)  The 
tendency  was  always  hurtful,  and  they 
were  ultimately  rooted  out  from 
Israel  Laban  had  lapsed  into  a 
more  corrupt  form  of  religion,  and 
his  daughters  had  not  escaped  the 
infection. — (Lange.J 

It  is  not  a  chnnce  that  we  meet  hero 
in  the  idols  of  Laban  the  earliest  traces 
of  idolatry  in  the  Old  World,  although 
they  had  doubtless  existed  elsewhere 
much  earlier  and  in  a  proper  form. 
We  can  see  how  Polytheism  gradually 
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developed  itself  out  of  the  symbolic  secondly  for  the  deeper  reason  of  the 

image  worsiup  of  Monotheism.    (Rom.  inseparable  tendency  in  human  nature 

i.  23.)     Moreover,  the  teraphim   are  to  worship  God  under  a  form.  Wherein 

estimated  entirelv  from  a  theocratic  lay  the  guilt  of  this?     Not  in  wor- 

point  of  view.    They  could  be  stolen  shipping  God  under  a  form,    for  we 

as  other   household    furniture   (have  cannot  worship   Him  otherwise ;  but 

eyes  but  see  not).     They  could  be  in  this — ^that  the  form  was  necessarily 

mdden  under  a  camel's  saddle.    They  inadequate  and    false,  and   therefore 

are  a  contemptible  nonentity,  whicn  gave  a  false  conception  of  God.   There 

can  render  no  assistance.    The  zeal  for  are   but  two   forms   in  which  we,  as 

gods    and  idols  is  always   fanatical.  Christians,    are    allowed    to   worship 

^-(Lange.J  God;  to   worship   Him    through  the 

The  teraphim  were   used  for  two  universe,  and  through  the  humanity 

reasons:    first  for    the    purposes  of  of  Jesus  Christ. — ( Robertson.) 
divination  and  fortune   telling;    but 

MAIN  EOMILBTICS  OF  THB  PAJUORAPm^Virm  22-42. 

Labak's  Expostulation  with  Jaoob,  ai!o>  Jacob's  Defenoi. 

I.  Laban*s  Expostulation  with  Jacob.  Jacob  stole  away  '*  unawares,"'  taking 
with  him  his  family,  goods,  and  cattle.  Laban,  who  overtook  him,  after  seven 
days*  pursuit,  complains  of  his  conduct  and  expostulates  with  him.  1.  nere 
was,  apparently,  cause  Jor  just  complaint  (1.)  There  were  some  criminal 
elements  in  the  conduct  of  Jacob.  Laban  complains  that  he  had  not  only  com- 
mitted a  serious  moral  fault,  but  also  something  of  the  nature  of  a  crime  and 
violent  wrong  ngainst  society.  He  accuses  Jacob  of  acting  like  a  thief  in  carry- 
ing off  his  daughters  as  booty.  (Verse  26.)  (2.)  There  was  unkindness  and  a 
breach  of  social  obligations,  Jacob  by  his  conauct  in  this  matter  had  denied 
Laban  the  opportunity  of  taking  affectionate  leave  of  his  daughters.  He  had 
sinned  against  the  tender  charities  of  domestic  life,  and  neglected  his  plain 
duty  towards  the  family  with  whom  he  had  cast  his  lot.  (Verses  27,  28.)  2. 
But  this  complaint  was,  really,  the  disguise  of  Laban* s  own  evil  nature.  Thus 
Laban  complains  that  he  had  been  robbed,  when  he  was  only  envious  and 
suspicious.  Men  are  often  that  very  thing  themselves  which  they  suspect  in 
others.  And  they  are  quick  to  spv  those  very  faults  in  others  for  which  they 
themselves  are  notorious.    Laban  s    affection   for  his  daughters  was  only  a 

Eretence.  Consider  his  conduct  towards  them  while  they  dwelt  with  him.  He 
ad  kept  them  penniless,  and  now  he  wants  to  dismiss  them  with  a  generous 
feast.  (Verses  14,  15,  27.)  He  is  also  passionate  and  revengeful  while  he 
appears  to  be  pious.  He  asserts  tliat  his  8U|>erior  power  puts  Jacob  at  hia 
mercy,  but  that  he  is  restrained  from  hurting  him  by  Uod's  injunction.  (Verse 
29.)  But  all  this  time  he  feels  the  passion  of  revenge  burning  within  him,  as  if 
he  would  say  to  Jacob, — "  I  could  crush  yon  if  I  pleased,  only  that  Qod  has 
forbidden  me.** 

II.  Jacob's  Defence.  1.  He  challenges  proofs/  his  dishonesty.  He  asserts 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  these  accusations.  Nothing  was  found  in  his 
possession  that  he  had  wrongly  taken.  (Verse  37l  2.  he  appeals  to  many 
many  years  qf  fait}\ful  and  honest  service.  He  nad  been  scrupulous  in  his 
attention  to  every  duty.  Throughout  his  long  service  he  had  maintained  a 
hitrh  sense  of  justice,  and  had  even  suffered  loss  himself  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  committing  a  wrong,  (Verses  38,  39).  He  had  led  a  hard  and  trying 
life.     (Verse  40).    And  all  this  was  the  more  praiseworthy,  as  it  was  for  a  bad 
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and  unthankful  master.  Jacob,  in  truth,  owQd  nothing  to  Laban.  He  had 
fairly  earned  all  that  he  had  received.  He  had  served  Laban  for  twenty  years, 
fourteen  years  of  these  for  his  two  daughters,  and  six  for  the  cattle.  And  all 
this  time  Laban  had  treated  him  with  manifest  injustice,  changing  his  wages  as 
often  as  he  had  the  chance.  ^  (Verse  41).  And  only  for  the  special  favour  of 
Qod,  Jacob  would  have  nothing,  even  now.  (Verse  42).  He  could  appeal  to 
the  fact  that  God  was  on  his  side,  who  had  seen  his  affliction  and  rebuked  his 
oppressor.    (Verse  42). 

6UaaS8TI7M  OOMMBNTS  ON  THB  YBRSBX 


Verses  22, 28.  He  hmd  of  it  no 
earlier  on  account  of  the  distance  that 
intervened  between  his  flocks  and 
Jacob's  (compare  ch.  xzx,  86  with  ch. 
zzxi,  19).  But  no  sooner  does  he  hear 
of  his  soD-iu-law's  abrupt  departure, 
than  he  collects  a  sufficient  force  from 
among  his  kinsmen  and  adherents,  and 
sets  out  in  hot  pursuit  of  him.  It  is 
easy  to  see  from  this  with  what  recep- 
tion a  formal  re(}uest  or  proposal  to  be 
dismissed  from  his  service  that  he  might 
return  to  Canaan  would  have  met  at 
the  hand  of  Laban.  The  patriarch  was 
no  doubt  fully  satisfied  in  nis  own  mind 
that  he  inust  leave  his  employer  clan- 
destinely if  he  left  him  at  tSL'-^Busk). 

Verse  24.  Such  communications 
were  anciently  made  to  man  indepen- 
dently of  their  moral  character.  The 
Divine  influence,  which  makes  known 
the  will  of  God,  or  the  coming  events 
of  His  providence,  is  entirely  different 
from  that  which  is  put  forth  in  the 
renewal  of  men's  characters,  and  making 
them  heirs  of  eternal  life.  Accordingly, 
we  find  such  men  as  Abimelech,  Laban, 
Balaam,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  made  on 
particular  occasions,  and  for  particular 
purposes,  the  recipients  of  Divine 
revelations. — {Bush). 

Verse  25.  Seeing  Laban  so  near,  he 
let  himself  in  as  good  order  as  lie 
could,  fearing  the  worst.  But  God 
was  better  to  liim  than  his  fears.  He 
spake  for  him,  and  so  He  can  and  doth 
oft  for  us  in  the  hearts  of  our  enemies. 
(Is.  xli  9.)— (Tra^.) 

Verse  26.  Part  of  this  accusation 
was  unjust    The  daughters  of  Laban 


had  gone,  of  their  own  free  will,  with 
Jacob,  and  he  had  a  right  to  take  them 
with  him. 

The  unjust  and  the  oppressive  are 
the  most  forward  to  question  sharply 
the  conduct  of  others. 

Verse  27.  The  Easterns  used  to  set 
out,  at  least  on  their  long  journeys, 
with  music  and  valedictory  songs.  If 
we  consider  them,  as  they  probably 
were,  used  not  on  common,  but  more 
solemn  occasions,  there  appears  [)eculiar 
propriety  in  the  complaint  of  Laban.^- 
XUarmer.) 

Verse  28.  His  words  are  obviously 
full  of  hypocrisy  and  cant.  However 
he  mav  talk  about  his  children  and 
^andchildren,  that  which  lay  nearest 
his  heart  was  the  substance  which 
Jacob  had  taken  with  him,  and  which 
he,  no  doubt,  meant  in  some  way  to 
recover.  But  he  acts  the  part  of 
thousands,  who,  when  galled  by  an  evil 
conscience,  endeavour  to  ease  them- 
selves of  its  reproaches  by  transferring 
the  blame  from  themselves  to  the 
persons  they  have  wronged.— (Z^o^A.) 

Verse  29.  Truth  will  in  the  end 
make  itself  to  appear,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  disguises  in  which  it 
was  wrapped.  Laban  here  virtually 
acknowlciiges  the  violent  purpose  witli 
which  he  had  undertaken  the  pursuit ; 
but  in  the  same  breath  he  would  fain 
make  a  merit  of  abstaining  from  the 
harm  which  he  meditated.  He  would 
impress  Jacob  that  he  acted  very 
religiously  in  paying  so  much  defer- 
ence to  tne  warning  voice  of  Jacob's 
Qo3l     Thus  do  men  sometimes  vainly 
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luagnify  as  a  virtue  that  which  is  im- 
posed upon  them  through  sheer  neces- 
sity.— (Bush.) 

Verse  30.  (Joodly  gods  that  could 
not  save  tliemselyes  from  the  thief. 
(Jer.  X.  5, 11, 15.)  Joseph  suffered  as  a 
dishonest  petson  ;  Elislia,  as  a  troubler 
of  tlie  State  ;  Jeremiah,  as  a  traitor ; 
Luther,  as  the  trumpet  of  rebellion. — 
(Trapp.) 

It  must  have  ^one  sore  against  the 
heart  of  Jacob  when  he  found  that  he 
was  accused  of  stealing  idols  which  he 
abhorred  as  an  abominatiou. 

Verses  31,  32.  With  respect  to  the 
reiterated  complaints  of  the  secrecy  of 
his  departure,  Jacob  answers  all  m  a 
few  words.  It  was,  "because  I  was 
afraid,"  etc.  This  was  admitting  his 
power,  but  impeacliing  his  justice ;  and 
as  he  had  dwelt  only  upon  the  taking 
away  of  his  daughters,  so  Jacob  in 
answer  confines  himself  to  them.  With 
respect  to  the  goods,  his  answer  is  ex- 

{ressive  of  the  strongest  indignation, 
le  will  not  deign  to  disown  the  charge ; 
but  desires  that  all  his  company  migiit 
be  searched.  It  was  worthy  of  an 
upright  man  to  feel  indignant  at  the 
cnarge  of  stealing,  and  of  a  servant  of 
God  at  that  of  stealing  idols.  But 
unless  he  had  been  as  well  assured  of 
the  iunocence  of  all  about  him,  as  he 
was  of  his  own,  he  oucht  not  to  have 
spoken  as  he  did.  His  words  might 
have  proved  a  sorer  trial  to  him  than 
he  was  aware  o£ — {Fuller.) 

It  ia  wise  not  to  be  too  confident  in 
the  goodness  of  those  connected  with 
us.  Hasty  speech  may  work  much 
woe.  How  sorry  would  Jacob  have 
been  if  Laban  had  found  the  images 
under  Rachel,  and  taken  him  at  his 
word  !  What  a  snare  befel  Jephthah 
by  his  rash  speaking !  Let,  therefore, 
thy  words  be  few,  true,  and  ponderous. 
—{7rapp.) 

Verses  33,  34.     Kitto  thinks  that  it 

was  under  the  common  pack-saddle  of 

the  camel,  which  is  high,  and  sliaped  so 

as  to  suit  the  ri^ge  of  the  camel's  oack ; 
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and  thatunder  this,  oramong  the  shawls, 
cloaks  and  rugs  which  are  used  to  make 
the  saddle  easy  for  women,  the  teraphim 
were  concealed.  There  was  room 
enough  underthisforthe  small  terapliiniy 
or  busts  of  human  form,  and  Rachel, 
cunning  as  ever,  did  not  lack  a  device 
and  pretence  to  give  her  success.  Laban 
could  not  think  that  in  such  circum- 
stances she  would  sit  upon  his  god& — 
(Jacobus.) 

Jacob  nnds  himself  pursued,  accused, 
and  searched.  How  painful  to  a  man 
conscious  of  innocence  1  How  little 
confidence  Laban  had  in  his  veracity ! 

Verse  35.  This  apolo^  was  very 
necessary  according  to  existing  usages 
and  feelings  in  the  East,  which  incul- 
cate the  greatest  external  deference  on 
the  part  of  the  children  towards  their 
parenta  In  Quintus  Gurtius,  Alex- 
ander is  represented  as  saying  to  the 
queen  mother  of  Persia, "  Understand- 
ing that  it  is  in  Persia  considered  a 
great  offence  for  a  son  to  be  seated  in 
the  presence  of  his  mother  unless  by 
her  permission,  I  have  always  in  my 
visits  to  you  remained  standing  till  you 
authorised  me  to  sit." — (Bush) 

Verse  36.  A  righteous  man  may  feel 
unjust  imputations  keenly,  and  defend 
himself  with  tlie  warmth  and  courage 
inspired  b^  conscious  innocence.  The 
difficulty  is  to  keep  the  storm,  even  of 
a  noble  passion,  fix)m  stirring  up  evil. 
(EpL  iv.  26.) 

Jacob  now  takes  greater  boldness^ 

Sows  indignant,  and  retorts  upou 
khan  with  the  sharpest  crimination. 
He  demands  now  the  cause  of  such 
hot  pursuit,  ^and  the  ground  of  such 
severe  accusations,  which  lie  could  not 
at  all  prove.  Little  did  Jacob  dream 
of  what  Rachel  had  done,  and  of  how 
the  search  might  have  turned  the 
tables  against  him  to  the  triumph  of 
Laban.  He  had  better  not  have  been 
quite  so  sure  of  the  innocence  of  all  his 
family.  Alas!  he  thinks  they  could 
do  no  such  wrong ;  but  he  should  rather 
not  so  freely  offer  the  wrong-doer'a 
life  as  a  forfeit. — (Jacobus.) 
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Verse  37.  See  the  confidence  of  a 
clear  conscience !  Happy  is  he  that 
can  be  acquitted  by  himself  in  private ; 
in  public  Dy  others ;  in  both  by  God. 
—(Trapp.) 

Verse  38.  Jacob's  fidelity  in  this 
respect  will  appear  more  striking  when 
contrasted  with  the  opposite  conduct 
of  shepherds,  whose  neglected  duties 
and  abused  functions  are  so  graphically 
portrayed  by  the  prophet.  (Ezek. 
xmv.  X'^.y^BuBh.) 

Verses  39-41.  When  one  can  show 
that  he  has  been  faithful,  uprigiit,  and 
diligent  in  his  office,  he  can  stand  up 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  assert  his 
innocence.  A  good  conscience  and  a 
gracious  God  gives  one  boldness  and 
consolation. — (Lange) 

In  many  parts  of  Asia  very  severe 
and  even  frosty  nights  are,  even  in 
winter,  succeeded  by  very  warm  days ; 


and  it  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the 
only  experience  of  what  we  should  c«Jl 
winter  weather  whicli  the  inhabitants 
obtain,  is  exclusively  during  the  night- 
time. {Pictorial  Bible.)  Mr.  Bruce, 
the  Abyssinian  traveller,  lost  all  his 
camels  by  the  cold  in  one  night  in  the 
deserts  of  Seiiaar ;  and  Volney  relates 
an  afi^ecting  story  of  a  hapless  wanderer 
who  was  like  Jacob  frozen  by  the 
north  wind  at  night,  and  burnt  by  the 
dreadful  heat  of  the  sun  by  day.  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  30.)— (jBmsA.) 

Verse  42.  Laban  had  made  a  merit 
of  obeying  the  dream,  but  Jacob  shows 
that  this  Divine  visitation  was  in  itself 
an  evidence  of  his  evil  designs.  God 
intended  thereby  to  rebuke  him,  and 
thus  to  pleacl  the  cause  of  the  injured. 

God  IS  the  perpetual  and  sure  per- 
tion  of  His  departed  saints,  and  an 
object  of  holy  fear  to  His  saints  on 
earth. 


MAIN  HOMILETIOS  OF  THE  PABAQJUPH.^Venm  48-Mw 

Laban's  Covbnaot  with  Jacob. 

Laban  himself  proposes  this  covenant,  and  imparts  to  it  the  sanctions  of 
religion  (verses  49-53).    But — 

I,  It  was  forced  upon  him  by  oiroomstanoes.  This  was  no  expression  of  a 
firiendship  which  needed  not  an  outward  sign,  but  was  rather  an  expedient  to 
save  further  trouble.  It  was  wrung  from  Laban  by  the  hard  necessity  of  his 
position.  He  had  been  in  a  great  rage  against  Jacob,  but  now  his  temper  is 
cooled.  The  circumstances  which  tamed  his  spirit,  and  brought  him  to  a  better 
mind  were  these  : — 1.  His  long  journey  in  pursuit  of  Jacob,  He  pursued  after 
him  seven  days'  journey  (verse  23).  Physical  toil,  the  continued  strain  of 
anxiety,  the  proved  impossibility  of  inflicting  vengeance, — all  these  tend  to  cool 
passion-  2.  The  Divine  warning.  God  had  appeared  to  Laban  charging  him 
that  he  should  do  no  violence  to  Jacob  (verse  29).  This  warning  was  really  of 
the  nature  of  a  rebuke  fverse  42).  3.  His  failure  to  criminate  Jacob,  He  had 
charged  Jacob  with  theit,  and  after  a  fruitless  search,  was  mortified  at  finding 
no  evidence  of  crime.  4  The  overwhelming  force  of  Jacob's  sef^efence  (verses 
36-42).  Jacob  recites  the  evidence  of  his  faithful  and  laborious  service  fur 
twenty  vears,  and  the  facts  to  which  he  appealed  could  not  be  gainsaid.  The 
truth  of  his  reproaches  against  Laban  was  out  too  evident. 

IL  It  showed  an  imperfect  sense  of  religious  duty  and  obligation.  When 
it  comes  to  the  point,  Laban  cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  do  anything  against 
his  own  flesh  and  blood.  (Verse  43.)  The  natural  feelings  of  a  father  prevail 
Laban  and  Jacob  enter  into  a  covenant.  They  set  up  a  heap  and  call  it 
Mizpah  :  "  for  he  said,  the  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee  when  we  are  absent 
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one  from  another  "  (Verse  49.)  But  1.  The  natural  love  of  kindred  may 
exist  apart  from  piety.  The  social  a£fections  are  beautiful  in  themselyes,  bat 
they  may  be  exercised  by  those  who  have  very  imperfect  notions  of  religion,  or 
who  even  set  it  aside  altogether.  2.  The  forme  of  religion  may  be  used  with  bid 
an  imperfect  recognition  qf  their  real  significance.  The  setting  up  of  this 
pillar,  and  the  pious  motto  attached  to  it,  seemed  to  indicate  a  most  sacred 
friendship  and  a  solemn  regard  to  the  realities  of  reli^on.  The  all-pervading 
presence  and  the  ])Ower  of  God  were  recognised.  Ghxl  is  regarded  as  One  to 
whom  men  are  ultimately  accountable.  But  this  transaction,  though  emploving 
tiie  sanctions  of  religion,  shows  but  a  very  low  apnrehension  of  its  nature.  Fhis 
heap  was  set  up  by  enemies  who  called  upon  God  to  protect  them,  each  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  other.  They  seemed  to  think  that  the  .chief  work  of 
the  Almighty  in  this  world  was  to  make  them  happy,  to  guard  their  interests,  to 
avenge  their  private  wrongs.  They  think  little  of  God's  glory,  or  of  their  own 
perfection  in  godliness.     This  is  a  mean  and  selfish  view  of  religion. 

SUGGESTIVE  C0MMBNT8  ON  THB  VBBSB8. 


Yene  43.  Laban  wishes  to  adjust 
matters  in  the  best  way  he  can.  He  can- 
not help  prefacing  his  wish,  however,  by 
another  sample  of  vain  boasting  and 
a£fected  generosity.  He  attempts  no 
defence  against  the  charge  of  having 
repeatedly  altered  the  terms  of  con- 
tract with  Jacob,  nor  will  conscience 
allow  him  to  deny  his  secret  purpose  of 
sending  him  away  empt^.  Bnt  this 
strange  mixture  of  avance,  cunning, 
and  effrontery  is  not  without  its 
parallel  in  every  age  and  country. — 
(Bus/i.) 

Verse  44  **  A  fool  is  full  of  words," 
saith  Solomon.  Laban  likewise  talks 
a  great  deal  here.  A  covenant  he  will 
have,  a  pillar  he  will  have,  a  heap  he 
will  have ;  and  that  heap  shall  be  a 
witness,  and  that  pillar  a  witness,  and 
God  a  witness,  and  a  Judge  too.  There 
is  no  end  of  his  discourse.  The  basest 
things  are  ever  the  most  plentiful,  so 
the  least  worth  yields  the  most  words. 
-iTrapp.) 

Jacob  makes  no  reply  to  Laban's 
boasting,  but  lets  it  pass ;  and  though 
he  had  felt  so  keenly  and  spoken  so 
warmly,  yet  he  consents  to  a  covenant 
of  peace.  His  resentment  is  under 
the  control  of  his  moral  principle, 
lie  said  nothing,  but  expressed  nis 
mind  by  actions. — {Bush.) 


Verses    46, 47. 
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Jegarsahadutha. 


Here  is  the  first  decided  specimen  of 
Aramaic,  as  contra-distinguished  from 
Hebrew.  Its  incidental  appearance  indi- 
cates a  fully  formed  dialect  known  to 
Jacob,  and  distinct  from  his  own. 
Gilead,  or  Galeed  remains  to  this  day 
in  Jebel  Jel'ad,  though  the  original 
spot  was  further  north. — (Murphy.) 

Verses  48,  49.  The  Lord  takes 
cognisance  of  the  conduct  of  men 
when  they  are  absent  one  from  another. 
The  Most  High  is  above  aU,  and  sees 
all. 

The  power  of  religion  is  extremely 
weak  in  our  minds  if  the  consideration 
of  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Jehovah  does 
not  operate  more  strongly  to  restrain 
us  from  evil  than  the  presence  of  tiie 
world  of  mortal  men. — (Bush.) 

Verse  50.  Men  are  sometimes  so 
situated  that  they  are  thrown  upon 
their  personal  honour  and  fidelity, 
having  no  outward  compulsion  to  make 
them  do  what  is  right.  The  only  finn 
support  for  such  honour  is  the  practical 
reco^ition  of  the  presence  of  a  just 
and  holy  God. 

This  sentiment  shews  that  some 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  exten* 
sively  prevalent  at  that  early  period, 
though  in  Laban's  case  it  did  not  avail 
to  extinguish  the  relics  of  his  idolatrous 

Eropensities.    Like  thousands  of  other^ 
e  "held  the  truth  in  unrighteousness. 
^Bush.) 
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CHAP.  XX  xr. 


Verses  51-53.  We  are  surprised  to 
hear  that  a  man  who  had  been  seven 
days  in  pursuit  of  certain  stolen  gods, 
speak  so  much,  and  in  so  solemn  a 
maimer  about  Jehovah:  but  wicked 
men  will  on  some  occasions  utter 
excellent  words.  After  all,  he  could 
not  help  manifesting  his  attachment  to 
idolatry.  When  speaking  to  Jacob  of 
Jehoyah,  he  calls  Him  "the  God  of 
your  father/'  in  a  manner  as  ^  He  was 
not  his  God.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  invoked  Jehovah  as  the  onli/  true 
God.  It  is  very  observable,  that 
though  he  makes  mention  of  "  the  God 
of  Abraham/'  yet  it  is  in  connection 
with  "Nahor,  and  their  father,  i.e. 
Terah :  but  when  Abraham  was  with 
Nahor  and  Terah,  they  were  idolaters. 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2).  "  The  God  of  Abraham, 
and  Nahor,  and  Terah,"  were  words 
capable  of  very  ill  construction.  Nor 
does  Jacob  appear  to  be  ignorant  of 
Laban's  design  mthus  referring  to  their 
earlv  ancestors ;  and  therefore,  that  he 
might  bear  an  unequivocal  testimony 
against  all  idolatry,  even  that  of 
Abraham  in  his  younger  years,  he  would 
swear  onlv  by  "the  fear  of  his  father 
Isaac,"  wno  had  never  worshipped  any 
other  than  Uie  true  God.  It  were 
worth  while  for  those  who  plead  for 


antiquity  as  a  mark  of  the  tme  Church 
to  consider  that  herein  they  follow  the 
example  of  Laban,  and  not  of  Jacob. — 
(FulUr.) 

Verses  54,  55.  Laban  had  professed 
his  regret  that  he  had  not  an  o)>portu- 
nity  to  enjoy  a  day  of  feasting  and  of 
mirth  at  parting  with  his  children. 
Such  a  parting  would  hardly  have  been 
seemly,  even  in  a  family  which  had  no 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  Jacobs 
however,  makes  a  religious  feast  pre- 
vious to  the  departure  of  his  father-in- 
law.  "  He  oflfered  sacrifices  upon  the 
Mount  Galeed."  Laban  departed,  and 
this  parting  proved  final.  >Ve  hear  no 
more  of  Laban,  nor  of  the  family  of 
Nahor.  They  mi^ht,  for  several  ages 
retain  some  knowledge  of  Jehovah; 
but  mixing  with  it  the  superstitions  of 
the  country,  they  would  in  the  end  sink 
into  gross  idolatry,  and  be  lost  among 
the  heathen. — {FuUer.) 

Laban  imitated  the  corruptions  of  his 
ancestors,  some  of  whom  were  good  men 
and  had  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 
His  descendants  followed  his  example 
unto  greater  corruption, until  the  know- 
ledge of  God  was,  at  length,  lost  Tiua 
religious  degeneration  is  often  seen  in 
families  and  nations. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 


'  Lit,  came,  drew  near  to  him,  not  pre* 

Two 


OBmoAL  Nons.— 1.  The  angels  of  €N)d  met  him.] 
ciaely  that  they  came  from  an  opposate  direction."  {Lange.) — 8.  Mahanaim.3  Heb. 
camps.  Probably  aUuding  to  the  meeting^  of  his  own  encampment  with  that  of  God.  Bat  some 
contend  that  this  is  the  usual  Hebrew  plural  of  dignity  or  majesty.  Mahanaim  was  situated 
S.W.  of  Mizpah  in  GUead,  probably  the  modern  Mahneh.  —3.  The  land  of  Se.r.]  This  is 
Arabia  Petrea,  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.~7.  Grettly  afiraid  and  distressed.] 
Heb.  "Straitened."  In  the  Scriptures  this  word  denotes  "a  sore  strait,"  from  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  of  escape.  Two  bands,  "  The  word  Mahanah  (see  verse  2)  is  used  through- 
out these  verses  as  signifying  the  parts  of  Jacob's  company,  and  ought  to  have  been  carefully 
preserved  in  the  A.y.,  as  it  is  by  the  LXX.  It  is  caprice  of  this  kind,  rendering  the  word 
"  katt "  in  verse  2,  *"  band  **  in  verse  7»  and  **  company  "  in  verse  8,  which  has  so  obscured  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  for  English  readers."  (Alford.f-^O-  1  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  aU 
the  merdes.]  Heb.  I  am  leu  than  all  the  rnbrdet ;  ie.,  I  am  too  little  for  them.  Of  all  the 
tnUhfWhich  Thou  hast  shown  unto  Thy  servant.  Heb.  The  truth  which  Thou  hast  done.  In  Scripture 
truth  is  represented  as  something  which  may  be  done  or  acted,  as  well  as  spoken.  (St  John  iiL 
21  ;  1  John  L  6.)  With  my  staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan.  (Onk.)—By  myself  alone  I  crossed  over 
this  Jordan— }J»  Hie  mother  with  the  children.]  **  These  words,  like  *  root  and  branch,*  betoken 
utter  extirpation  of  a  family  or  a  oommunity :  compare  Hosea  x.  14."  {Alford.) —IS*  Toole  of 
that  which  came  to  his  liand.]  The  usage  of  the  Heb.  implies,  not  as  the  A.y.» 
th»t   which    oame    nppennost,   but    rather   thAt   which    he    possessed^—which    he    had 
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previdosly  acqnfred.  23.  The  ford  Jabbok.1  "  Nearly  the  same  word  as  Is  rendered  wreaUM  la 
(verse  24),  from  which  the  brook  may  have  derived  its  name.  This  brook  is  the  Zerhti,  and 
empties  into  the  Jordan  on  the  east  side,  a  distance  below  the  sea  of  Galilee."  {Jacobus).  The 
brook  at  the  ford  is  about  ten  yards  wide.— 24.  Wrestled.]  The  Heb.  word  only  occurs  in  this 
place.  It  seems  to  be  derived  from  a  word  signifying  "  dust,**  and  the  allusion  is  probably  to 
the  duRt  excited  by  the  combatants  in  wre^in/;^.  A  man.  In  Hosea  xii.  4.  6,  the  man  who  wrestled 
with  Jacob  is  called  the  anyd,  and  the  Lord  of  Honts.  In  verse  80,  Jacob  calls  him  God, 
26.  nie  hollow  of  his  thigh.]  **  Lit.,  the  socket  of  the  hip.  It  is  not  said  that  he  struck  it  a 
blow  (Knobel)  (for  it  is  God  who  is  spoken  of) ;  needs  but  to  touch  its  object,  and  the  full  result 
is  secured."  {Langt),  And  the  hoHow  of  JacoVn  thigh  wa»  out  of  joint  **  This  b  explained  more 
fully  in  verse  84.  The  sinews  of  his  tliigh  (nenttfs  Uchadicut)  were  paralyzed  through  the  extreme 
tension  and  distortion.  But  this  bodily  paralysis  does  not  paralyse  tbe  persevering  Jacob.**  {Lange}, 
28.  Iirael.]  Signifies,  "  princely  prevailer  with  God.**  One  part  of  the  word  signifies  the  same  a^ 
the  name  8ain£,  ''princess."  Such  names  in  Scripture  designate  the  character,  rather  than  the 
common  appellation  of  those  to  whom  they  are  applied.  (Isa.  ix.  6  ;  vii.  14).  See  also  what  cnr 
Lord  says  to  His  disciples,  (St  Jf  hn  zv.  15)  At  a  prince  hiut  thou  power  with  Ood,  The  same  word 
occurs  in  Hosea  xii.  4  ; "  He  had  power  with  Gkxl  ** ;  where  the  Heb.  has,  **  he  wa$  a  prince  with 
Ood.**  80.  PenieLl  Heb.  **  face  ol  Ghd,"  called  also  Penuel,  in  verse  81.  But  the  two  wordo 
have  precisely  the  same  import.  82.  Therefore  the  children  of  Israel  eat  not  of  the  sinew  which 
shrank*!  This  custom  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  O.T.,  but  the  Jews  rigidly  observe  it 
unto  this  day.  Delitzsch  says,  '  This  exemption  exists  still,  but  since  the  ancients  did  not 
distinguish  dearly  between  innsde,  vein,  and  nvrve,  the  sinew  is  now  generally  understood,  ic, 
the  interior  cord  and  nerve  of  tiie  lo-caUad  hind-quarter.  Including  the  exterior  «]fo»  and  the 
ramificatiooi  of  both.** 


MAIN  EOMILSTJOa  OF  ^HB  PARAGRAPH^Vmt9 1,  % 

XioOB^s  Vismus  ASD  Ihyihiblb  WOBLa 

I.  Jacob's  visible  world*  He  had  just  escaped  the  persecntions  of  his  &ther- 
in-law,  and  was  now  expecting  to  meet  with  a  fiercer  enemy  in  his  brother.  All 
was  dread  and  anxiety.  He  is  scarcely  delivered  from  one  host  of  enemies 
when  another  is  coming  forth  to  meet  hiuL  Such  was  the  gloomy  and  hopeless 
condition  of  the  outward  woald  as  it  appeared  to  Jacob's  natural  eya 

n.  Jacob's  inyisible  world*  What  a  different  scene  is  presented  to  him 
when  his  spiritual  eye  is  opened,  and  God  permits  him  to  see  those  invisible 
forces  whicn  were  engaged  on  his  side.  We  are  told  that  "the  angels  of  God 
met  him."  He  was  weak  to  all  human  appearance ;  but  he  was  really  strong, 
for  God's  host  had  come  to  deliver  him  from  any  host  of  men  tliat  might 
oppose.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  sjirfih  of  God  have  only  appeared  to  man  in  times 
of  great  danger.  Thus,  when  the  host  of  the  Syrians  encompassed  Dothan  in 
order  to  take  Elisha,  the  servant  of  the  prophet  was  alarmed,  and  cried  ouz, 
"  Alas !  Master,  how  shall  we  do  ?  "  And  the  prophet's  assuring  answer  was. 
"  Fear  not ;  for  they  that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them. 
(2  Kings  vi.  17).  There  was  no  visible  help,  no  earthly  powers  to  protect  the 
prophet,  but  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  "  the  young  man's  eyes  were  opened,  and 
he  saw  the  mountain  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha." 
God's  hosts  stood  revealed  to  allay  the  fear  of  man's  hosts.  So  it  was  in  Jacob's 
case.  The  host  of  God  is  described  as  parting  into  two  bands,  as  if  to  protect 
him  behind  and  before  :  or  to  assure  him  that  as  he  had  been  delivered  from 
one  enemy,  so  he  would  be  delivered  from  another  enemy,  which  was  coming 
forth  to  meet  him.  Thus  Jacob  was  taught — 1.  7b  whom  he  owed  his  late 
mercies,  2.  The  true  source  of  his  proter^ion,  8.  Hut  faith  is  confirmed.  It 
is  justified  for  the  past,  and  pkced  upon  a  firmer  basis  for  the  future. 
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8UQQESTIVB  COMMENTS   ON  THE   VERSES. 

Verse  L  As  the  angels  appeared  entire  life  of  unrest,  for  GKkI  has  for- 
te hiui  in  a  dream  on  his  way  to  Laban,  given  us;  but  in  all  life  a  mixture  of 
so  now  they  appear  to  him  more  visibly  the  two.  Christ  alone  had  perfect 
on  his  return  home.  This  sight  is  peace,  for  He  had  perfect  purity. — 
assuring,  like  that  vision  of  the  ladder,  (Itobertson.) 
which  he  had  seen  twenty  years  before, 

traversed  by  the  angel  guards.    Here        Verse  9.    Why  the  angels  are  called 

they    are    encamped    around    him.  hosts.     1.  From  their  multitude.    2. 

(Ps.  xndv.  8).    The  promise  made  to  From    their   order.      3.  P^m    their 

him  that  he  should  be  returned  to  his  power  for  the  protection  of  the  saints, 

own  land  in  peace  was  to  be  made  and  the  resistance  and  punishment  of 

goi)d.     (Gten.  zxviiL  15). — (Jacobus.)  the  wicked.     4  From  tnoir  rendering 

Jacob  here  obtains  a  clear  assurance  a    cheerful    obedience  as    become  a 

of  QoA'b  protection  and  guidance.   We  warlike  host — (Lange.) 
see,  therefore,  in  him  the  union  of  two        All  God's  children  may  call  death, 

classes  of  feelings—fear  for  the  future,  as  Jacob  did  this  place,  Mahanaim ; 

and  trust  in  G(^  ;  and  such  must  be  because  there  the  angels  meet  them.-* 

ever  our  Christian  life:  not  an  entire  (Irapp). 
life  ofrest^  for  we  have  sinned;  nor  an 

MAIN  BOMILBTJCS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPB.^Tmm  8-Sa» 

Jaoob*s  Pbepabatioh  fob  MEBTiHa  HIS  Akqbt  Bbotheb. 

I.  He  took  those  measures  dictated  by  human  prudence.  1.  He  sends 
messengers  of  peace.  Jacob  had  to  pass  through  Mount  Seir,  where  Esau  liad 
taken  up  his  aoode.  He  sends  messengers  to  his  brother  to  sue  for  peace  and 
favour,  in  terms  of  great  humility.  They  bring  back  the  unfavourable  report 
that  Esau  is  coming  with  a  band  of  men,  as  with  hostile  intent.  Jacob  now 
remembers  his  former  sin.    The  very  mention  of  his  brother's  name  brings  the 

?ist  vividly  before  him.  He  must  make  no  delay  in  conciliating  his  brother, 
he  messengers  are  charged  to  use  words  of  lowly  submission.  Esau  is  to  be 
addressed  as  lord,  Jacob  not  even  insisting  upon  the  temporal  prerogatives  of 
the  birthright  He  accepts  a  humiliating  position.  2.  He  divides  his  company 
into  two  bands.  This  arrangement  he  carried  out  both  with  respect  to  his 
flocks  and  to  his  family.  The  manner  in  which  he  arranges  the  latter  shows 
how  he  felt  that  the  situation  was  desperate.  He  places  in  front  the  handmaids 
and  their  children,  then  Leah  and  hers,  and  lastly,  the  best  beloved  Kachel  and 
Joseph.  Those  he  cared  for  least  he  places  the  nearest  to  the  danger.  He  was 
forced  to  consider  the  agonising  question  as  to  who  he  should  be  willing  first  to 
lose.  3.  He  sends  a  present  to  his  brother.  (Verses  13-15.)  It  is  a  liberal 
one,  consisting  of  quite  half  the  flocks  he  had  acquired.  (Verses  7,  8.)  He 
puts  a  space  between  drove  and  drove,  so  as  to  make  an  effective  impression  of 
liberality  upon  his  brother.    Thus  he  hopes  to  appease  his  auger. 

II.  He  took  those  measures  dictated  by  religion.  He  betakes  himself  to 
prayer,  which  he  utters  in  touching  words.  There  are  pious  and  noble  elements 
in  this  prayer.  1.  He  appeals  to  God  as  the  Covenant  God  and  Father. 
(Verse  9.;  2.  He  pleads  Gocts  gracious  promise  to  himself.  "  The  Lord  which 
saidst  unto  me.  Return  unto  thy  country,  and  to  thy  kindred,  and  I  will  deal 
well  with  thee. '  3.  He  confesses  his  own  untoorthiness,  and  God^s  goodness  and 
fait/{fuines$.    (Verse  10.)    Twenty  years  ago,  when  he  crossed  over  Jordan  in 
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his  flight  from  Esau,  liis  sole  property  was  the  staff  he  carried  in  his  hand 
Now,  he  is  blessed  with  all  this  increase.  He  disclaims  all  merit  of  his  own, 
and  acknowledges  that  God's  goodness  had  made  him  gr^t  He  also  praised 
God  for  His  "  truth,"  i.e.,  for  His  faithfulness.  In  the  Scriptural  usage  of  the 
term,  God  had  "  done  *'  truth  in  fulfilling  His  word  of  promise.  4  He  presents 
his  ipecial  petition  expressing  his  present  want.  (Verse  11.)  He  prays  to  be 
delivered  from  his  brother's  anger,  the  possible  consequences  of  which  were 
fearful  to  contemplate.  5.  He  cleaves  to  Go(Fs  word  of  promise.  (Verse  12.) 
Otod  had  promised  to  do  him  good,  and  to  make  his  seed  as  the  sand  of  the  sea 
for  multitude.  And  Jacob  pleads  as  if  he  said,  how  could  this  promise  be 
fulfilled  if  himself  and  his  family  were  slain  ?  This  prajrer  shows  the  kind 
husband,  the  tender  father,  the  man  of  faith  and  piety.  There  is  an  element  of 
selfishness  in  it,  for  it  was^  wrung  from  him  by  the  dreieul  of  danger.  But  it  is  at 
such  times  that  the  soul  is  cast  upon  GK>d.  In  the  religious  life,  the  highest 
motives  oome  last.    We  begin  first  to  turn  to  God  from  a  sense  of  our  danger; 


SUQQESTIYB  OOMMBNTB  ON  THB  VBB8B& 


Verses  8-5.  nw  shall  ye  speak 
unto  my  lord  Esau,  Observe  in  these 
conciliatory  instructions  to  the  mes- 
sengers, .  u.)  That  he  declines  the 
honour  oi  precedency  given  in  the 
blessing,  calling  Esau  his  lord.  Isaac 
had  said  to  him,  '*  Be  lord  over  thy 
brethren."  (Gen.  xxvii.  29).  But  Jacob 
either  understood  it  of  spiritual  ascend- 
ancy, or,  if  of  temporal,  as  referring  to 
his  posterity,  rather  than  to  himself 
He,  therefore,  assumes  the  air  and 
language  of  deference  to  his  brother  as 
David  did  towards  Saul,  (1  Sam.  zxiv. 
7-9),  from  purely  prudential  consider- 
ations. (2;.  He  would  have  him  know 
that  he  was  not  come  to  claim  the 
double  portion,  nor  even  to  divide  with 
him  his  father's  inheritance.  Now,  as 
these  were  things  which  had  so  greatly 
provoked  Esau,  a  relinquishment  of 
them  would  tend  more  than  anything 
else  to  conciliate  him,-— (Bush).  ^ 

Jacob  in  this  me&«!age  mentioneth 
his  property,  that  Esau  might  not 
think  that  he  sought  to  him  for  any 
need ;  but  onlv  for  his  favour.  And 
this  was  something,  to  a  man  of  Esau's 
make  ;  for  such  like  not  to  hear  of,  or 
be  haunted  with,  their  poor  kindred. 
(Luke  XV.  30).  "  This  thy  son,"  saith 
he,  that  felt  no  want :  he  saith  not, 
This  my  brother;  he  would  not  own 
him,  because  in  poverty.— (TVafip). 

Confidence  in  men  mostly  stands  or 
falls  with  their  fortunes. 
602 


Verse  6.  This  was  a  formidable 
force.  Esau  had  begun  to  live  by  the 
sword  (Gen.  zxvii,  40),  and  had  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  numerous  body 
of  followers.  Associated  Inr  marriage 
with  the  Hittites  and  the  Ishmaelites, 
he  had  rapidlv  risen  to  the  rank  of  a 
powerful  chieftain.  It  is  vain  to  con- 
jecture with  what  intent  he  advanced 
at  the  head  of  so  large  a  retinue.  It 
b  probable  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
a  strong  escort,  that  he  wished  to  make 
an  imposing  appearance  before  his 
brother,  and  that  his  mind  was  in  that 
wavering  state,  when  the  ^  slightest 
incident  might  soothe  him  into  good 
will,  or  arouse  him  to  vengeance. — 
(Murphy.) 

When  Jacob  was  well  rid  of  his 
father-in-law,  he  thought  all  safe ;  and 
his  joy  was  completed  by  the  sight  of 
that  army  of  angels.  But  he  is 
damped  and  territied  with  this  sad 
message  of  Esau's  approach  and  hostile 
intentions.  This  is  the  godly  man's 
case  while  here.  One  trouble  follows 
in  the  neck  of  another.  Eipen  we 
apace,  and  so  get  to  heaven,  if  we 
would  be  out  of  the  gun-shot.  The 
ark  was  transportative  till  settled  in 
Solomon's  temple  ;  so,  till  we  come  to 
heaven  we  shall  be  tossed  up  and 
down  and  turmoiled :  whilst  we  are — 
as  Bernard  hath  it — "in  this  exile,  in 
this  purgatory,  in  this  pilgrimage,  in 
this  vale  of  tears." — (Trapp.) 
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Verses  7, 8.  This  fear  of  his  brother 
was  the  direct  conseqaenoe  of  his  siu, 
tlie  sin  that  embittc^  his  whole  Ufe. 

This  was  his  weakness,  and  may  be 
onrs  in  like  case,  as  looking  to  the 
present  peril,  and,  "  forgetting  the 
consolation,"  as  the  apostle  speaketh 
Heb.  xii.  5,  that  he  misht  have  drawn 
from  the  promise  oi  God,  and  pesence 
of  angels.  Faith  quelleth  and  kiUeth 
distrustful  fears:  but  Satan,  in  a 
distress,  hides  from  us  that  which 
should  support  us,  and  greatens  that 
that  may  appal  us.— (Trajc^p.) 

The  disposal  of  his  company  into 
two  bands,  so  that  if  one  was  attacked 
the  other  might  escape,  is  characteristic 
of  Jacob.  He  was  a  scheming  man, 
and  never  neglected  to  take  every 
possible  precaution. 

Verse  9.  He  appeak  to  the  God  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  to  Jehovah  the 
God  of  promise  and  performance. — 
{Murphy,) 

We  must  not  overlook  the  name  of 
Jehovah  in  his  prayer.  The  danger  is 
so  great  that  a  more  general  behef  in 
a  general  providence  will  not  sustain 
him. — {Hengstenberg.) 

Promises  must  be  nra^ed  over.  God 
loves  to  be  burdened  with,  and  to  be 
importuned  in  His  own  words ;  to  be 
sued  upon  His  own  bond.  Prayer  is 
putting  the  promises  into  suit.  Such 
pravers  will  be  nigh  the  Lord  day  and 
night.  (1  Kings  viii  59).  He  can  as 
little  deny  them  as  deny  Himsell — 
(IVoRp.) 

Verse  10.  Nothing  is  more  humbling 
than  the  grace  of  God. — (Starke.) 

Thankfuluesswas  Jacob  s  distinguish- 
ing ffrace,  as  faith  was  Abraham's. 
Abraham  appeals  ever  to  have  been 
looking  forward  in  hope^ — ^Jacob  look- 
ing back  in  memory ;  the  one  rejoicing 
in  the  future,  the  other  in  the  past ; 
the  one  making  his  way  towards  the 
promises,  the  other  musing  over  their 
fulfilment — {J.  H.  Newman). 

yVUh  my  staff,  etc  That  is,  having 
notldng  but  a  staff  when  I  passed  over 
this  Jordan,  I  am  now  become  so  pros- 


perous as  to  be  able  to  divide  my 
people,  and  my  flocks  and  herds  into 
these  two  large  and  imposing  bands. — 
(Bush), 

Jacob,  though  now  grown  so  great, 
forgets  not  his  former  meanness. — 
(Trapp). 

Verse  11.  The  literal  rendering  is, 
"  the  mother  upon  the  children."  It 
is  founded  upon  what  sometimes  hap- 

5 ens  in  the  sacking  of  a  city,  when  a 
evoted  mother  rushes  between  her 
child  and  the  implement  of  death  about 
to  be  plunged  into  its  heart  and  is  thus 
massacred  tvith  or  upon  her  offspring. 
(Hos.  X.  14.)— (J?M«A.) 

Verse  12.  So  Jacob  interprets  that 
promise,"  I  will  be  with  thee,"  (Gen. 
zzviiL  15)  which,  indeed,  hath  in  it 
whatsoever  heart  can  wish,  or  need  re- 

auire.  This  promise  was  so  sweet  to 
lie  patriarch,  that  he  repeats  and 
ruminates  it  God  spokQ  it  once,  he 
heard  it  twice;  as  David  (P&  Ixii.  11) 
in  another  case.  A  fly  can  make  little 
of  a  flower ;  but  a  bee  will  not  be  off 
till  he  hath  the  sweet  thyme  out  of  it. 
-<lrapp). 

To  remind  God  of  His  promises  is 
one  of  the  privileges  of  prayer. 

Verses  ld-16.  The  sum  total  of 
cattte  selected  for  this  purpose  was 
five  hundred  and  fifty  ;  a  most  magni- 
ficent present  for  one  in  his  circum* 
stances.  It  was  a  striking  proof  of  his 
high  estimation  of  the  covenant  pro- 
mise, that  he  was  willing  for  its  sake 
to  forego  so  large  a  part  of  his  posses- 
siona  Jacob  here  voluntarily  subjects 
himself  to  so  immense  a  loss,  that  he 
may  purchase  a  secure  return  to  the 
laud  of  his  inheritance. — {Bush.) 

Verses  17-20.  I  ahnost  think  I 
hear  Jacob  telling  his  servants  what 
they  were  to  say  to  Esau.  He  would 
repeat  it  many  times  over,  and  then 
ask,  "What  did  I  say ? "  until  he  had 
completoly  schooled  them  into  the 
story.  When  they  went  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Esau,  they  would  be  very 
particuUr  in  placing  much  stress  on 
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Jacob's  Baying,  ''  the  present  is  sent  vant  in  the  house,  and  hath  most  biisi- 

unto  m^  ^(2/"  and  this  would  touch  ness.      Jacob  "sent  them  over    the 

his  feelings. — (Boberts,)  brook,"  which  he  would  not  have  done 

had  he  not  been,  upon  bis  prayer,  well 

Verses  21-23.  He  lodged  that  night;  confirmed    and    settled  in  his  mind 

but  lay  upon  thorns  and  had  little  concerning   the  Lord's   protection.*^ 

rest.    The  master  is  the  greatest  ser-  (Trapp.) 

MAIN  HOMILETiaS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH^Verm  24-$^ 

Jacob  WRBSTLiNa  with  thb  Akosl. 

Consider  this  incident : — ^I.  As  to  its  outward  form.  Jacob  had  sent  hfa  com* 
y  on  before,  and  is  now  left  all  alone.  He  entrusts  his  all  to  God  on  whom 
lc  nad  cast  himself  in  prayer.  A  strange  and  mysterious  being,  having  at  first 
the  form  of  a  man,  wrestles  with  him  "until  the  breaking  of  the  day."  (verse  24\ 
When  this  "man"  saw  that  he  prevailed  not,  he  touched  the  hollow  of  Jacobs 
thigh  and  put  it  out  of  loint.  He  confesses  himself  vanquished,  and  says,  "  let 
me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh,"  (verse  26)  when  Jacob  replies  "I  will  not  let  thee 
go,  except  thou  bless  me."  Jacob's  unknown  combatant  asks  his  name,  when  he 
changes  that  name  in  commemoration  of  Jacob's  power  with  God,  and  prevailinjg 
with  men.  Jacob  then  turns  towards  his  unknown  antagonist  and  asks  what  is 
his  name.  He  blesses  Jacob,  but  refuses  to  tell  his  name.  (Verse  29.)  This 
mysterious  being  is,  at  first  called  a  "man,"  then  an  "angel,"  and  then  "God." 
When  the  conquest  is  over  Jacob  declares,  "  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face." 
(Verse  30).  We  cannot  take  this  incident  as  a  dream,  but  must  regard  it  as 
history.  For  it  is  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  sinew  of  Jacob's  thigh  shrank  (verse  32). 
The  features  of  this  incident  are  true  to  all  what  we  know  of  Jacob's  character. 
He  had  been  a  taker  of  the  heel  from  his  very  birtL  He  had  contended  success- 
fully  with  adversaries.  True  to  his  character,  he  struggles  with  this  mysterious 
combatant  while  any  stren^  remains.  And  even  when  his  strength  is  suddenly 
withered,  he  hangs  upon  his  conqueror.  He  learns  to  depend  upon  one  mightier 
than  himsel£ 

IL  As  to  its  spiritual  meaning.  This  transaction  is  clearly  intended  to 
have  a  spiritual  meaning.  If  the  outward  form  of  it  seems  strange  to  us,  we 
must  consider  that  Goof  can  adapt  the  mode  in  which  He  shall  convey  His 
revelation  to  the  condition  of  the  person  receiving  it.  When  God  has  things  of 
a  spiritual  nature  to  reveal,  it  is  not  strange  that  He  should  begin  with  the 
senses.  God  takes  man  on  the  ground  on  which  He  finds  him,  and  through  the 
senses  leads  him  to  the  higher  things  of  reason,  of  conscience,  of  faith,  and  of 
communion  with  Himself.  These  are  some  of  the  spiritual  truths  and  lessons  to 
be  learned  fri)m  this  incident : — 1.  That  the  great  struggle  of  life  is  to  know 
and  fed  after  God,  We  know  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  some  mysterious 
and  mighty  Power.  We  want  to  know  the  secret  of  that  Power,  and  who  is 
that  mysterious  Being  behind  it  all.  Truly  to  know  God's  name  is  to  know  the 
meaning  of  it,  and  not  merely  the  ability  to  recite  words.  With  the  Hebrews 
of  the  old  time,  names  stood  for  realities.  To  know  God's  name  was  to  know 
His  nature.  This  is  our  great  struggle — our  deepest  desire.  Jacob  now 
stood  in  dread  of  his  brother  Esau,  but  says  not  a  word  regarding 
his  danger.  He  requests  only  to  be  blest  by  God,  and  to  know  His 
nature.  We,  too,  feel  that  this  universe  reposes  upon  a  solemn 
mystery,  and  we  ask,  what  is  that  Name  above  every  name;  who  is  that 
Being  m  whom  all  things  have  their  begiiming,  and  seek  their  end  ?  Are  all 
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<mr  aspirations  after  Glod  and  iramortality,  only  the  echo  of  our  own  minds  and 
wishes ;  or,  are  they  some  living  bein^  outside  of  us  ?  2.  That  God  reveals 
Himself  through  mystery  and  awe.  The  Divine  antagonist  seemed  anxious  to 
depart  before  me  dawn,  but  Jacob  held  him,  as  if  in  fear,  lest  the  dayli<rht 
should  rob  him  of  the  blessing.  The  darkness  of  the  niglit  was  the  fayourable 
time.  The  light  of  day  might  dissolve  the  charm.  God  is  felt  more  in  awe  and 
wonder  than  in  dear  conceptiona  We  feel  Ood  most  when  some  dark  mystery 
presses  upon  us.  Darkness  shows  us  more  of  God  than  the  light.  The  infinite 
grandeur  of  heaven  strikes  us  more  by  niglit  than  by  day.  3.  That  God  reveals 
himself  to  us  in  blessing.  God  refused  to  tell  Jacob  His  Name, hut  "He blessed 
him  there."  This  is  the  chief  thing  we  want.  Through  blessing  imparted  to 
us  we  shall  learn  all  of  that  great  Name  that  we  can  possibly  know.  If  we 
depend  only  on  words,  we  may  come  to  mistake  them  for  knowledge.  Jacob  had 
to  learn  and  to  feel  after  God  by  the  experience  of  His  goodness,  and  not  merely 
to  satisfy  himself  with  a  name.  Words  would  only  have  limited  and  circum- 
scribed the  Infinite.  4.  l^hat  God's  revelation  qf  Himself  to  us  is  intended  to 
change  our  character.  The  name  of  Jacob  was  changed  to  that  of  Israel.  He 
is  no  more  supplanter  (Jacob),  but  prevailer  with  God  (Israel).  He  had  now 
put  off  the  old  man,  and  put  on  the  new  man ;  and  this  change  in  his 
character  is  signified  by  a  new  name.  He  now  walks  in  "newness  of 
life."  Twenty  years  before  this,  God  had  appeared  to  him  and  Heaven 
was  opened  to  him  in  forgiveness  and  blessing.  But  all  through  and 
since  this  the  essential  principles  of  his  character  were  not  altered.  There  was 
still  something  subtle  in  him,  deep  cunninff  and  craft, — a  lack  of  reality.  Jacob 
was  tender  and  devout  after  his  manner  :  out  he  was  still  the  subtle  supplanter, 
and  only  half  honest  But  now  that  ne  is  overcome  by  the  awful  God,  his 
subtlety  departs  from  him.  He  becomes  real  and  true.  When  God  lays  hold 
upon  us,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  us  from  the  old  life  to  the  new.  4. 
Ihat  God  is  conquered  by  prayer  and  supplication,  "  When  He  saw  that  He 
prevailed  not  against  him. '    (Verse  25.)   Here  is  the  strange  spectacle  of  Omni- 

Sotence  unable  to  vanquish  "  the  worm,  Jacob."  But  the  strength  by  which 
acob  wrestled  was  not  the  strength  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  the  angel  s  inabi- 
lity was  nothing  but  the  inability  to  withstand  the  power  of  faith  in  His  own 
promises.  The  strength  by  which  he  prevailed  was  Gfod's  own  strength.  Every 
true  Israelite  pleads  tne  promises  of  God  with  an  importunity  that  will  take  no 
denial,  and  God  is  pleased  to  suffer  Himself  to  be  thus  overcoma  God'si  contest 
with  us  is  friendly. 

Thb  Featubbs  of    thb   Development  of  Revealed  Faith  nr    Jaoob's 

Wrestlinq. 

1.  The  germ  of  the  incarnation.  Godhead  and  humanity  wrestling  with  each 
other ;  the  •Godhead  in  the  form  of  a  man.  2.  The  germ  of  the  atonement. 
Sacrifice  of  the  human  will  3.  The  germ  of  justification  by  faith.  **I  will 
not  let  thee  go,"  etc.  4  The  germ  of  the  new-birth.  Jacob,  Israel.  5.  The 
germ  of  the  principle  of  love  to  one's  enemies.  The  reconciliation  with  God, 
reconciliation  with  the  world. — {Lange). 

SUGGEST tVB  COMMENTS  ON  THB  VERSES, 

Verse  24.  This  strife  was  not  only  (Hos.  xii.  4.)  Our  Saviour  also 
corporeal  but  spiritual ;  as  well  by  the  prayed  Himself  into  "  an  ajrony," 
force  of  his  faith  as  strength  of  body.  (Luke  xxii.  44.)  and  we  are  bidden  to 
•*  He  prevailed  "  by  prayers  and  tears.     "  strive  in  prayer,"  even  to  an  agony. 
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(Rom.  XV.  30.)  Every  sound  is  not 
music ;  so  neither  is  every  uttering 
petitions  to  God  a  prayer.  It  is  not 
the  labour  of  the  lips,  but  the  travail 
of  the  heart.  A  man  must  wrestle 
with  God,  and  wring  the  blessing  out 
of  His  hands,  as  the  woman  of  Canaan 
did.  He  must  ''stir  up  himself  to 
take  hold  of  God."  (Isa.  Ixiv.  7.)— 
(Trapp.) 

Verse  25.  But  what  a  wonder  is 
this?  Jacob  received  not  so  mudi 
hurt  from  all  his  enemies  as  from  his 
best  friend.  Not  one  of  his  hairs 
perished  by  Laban  or  Esau,  yet  he  lost 
a  ioint  by  the  angel,  and  was  sent 
halting  to  his  grave.  He  that  knows 
our  strength,  yet  will  wrestle  with  us  for 
our  exercise,  and  loves  our  violence  and 
importunity. — (Bp.  Hall.) 

This  was  the  turning  point  in 
Jacob's  life.  Henceforth  he  will  put 
less  dependence  on  the*  flesh,  and 
fleshly  means,  and  more  uj^on  God  his 
deliverer.  He  prevailed,  indeed,  but 
bore  about  in  his  body  the  marks  of 
the  struggle,  and  succeeded  only  by 
prayer  and  faith.     The  thigh  is  the 

EiUar  of  a  man's  strength,  and  the 
ip-joint  is  the  seat  of  physical  force 
for  him  who  would  stand  his  ground 
as  a  wKstieT.-- (Jacobus.) 

In  all  the  gains  of  godliness  there  is 
vet  something  inflicted  to  keep  us 
humble. 

Verse  26.  Jacob  conquers  at  the 
moment  his  physical  strength  is 
crippled.  (2  Cor.  xil  10.)  The  All- 
poweriul  cannot  go  without  Jacob's 
leave.  And  Jacob  will  not  let  Him 
go  except  He  bless  him.  What  loving 
condescension  of  the  covenant  Go(C 
binding  Himself  to  the  sinner  !  "  I 
will  not  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 
(Heb.  xiii.  5.)  **  Concerning  the  work 
of  my  hands  command  ye  me."  What 
power  of  faith  to  hold  on,  and  not  to 
let  go  the  Covenant  Angel  without  a 
blessing  1 — (Jacobus.) 

This  teacnes  us  as  our  Saviour  did, 

by  the  parable  of  the    importunate 

widow  (Luke  xviii.  1),  to  persevere  in 

prayer,  and  to  devour  all  discourage- 
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m^ts.  Jacob  holds  with  his  hands, 
when  his  joints  were  out  of  joint.  The 
woman  of  Canaan  will  not  be  put  off, 
either  with  silence  or  sad  answers. — 
{IVapp.) 

The  highest  heroism  of  faith  shines 
forth  in  these  words.  Doubtless  the 
power  of  Jacob's  antagonist  was  suffi- 
cient to  have  freed  himself  from  this 
death-like  embrace.  But  His  omnipo- 
tence was  limited  in  its  operation  by 
his  nromise  to  his  servant  **  to  do  him 
good."  Nor  did  He  really  desire  that 
Jacob  should  free  him  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  do  him  sood.  He  rather  aimed 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  how 
firm,  by  His  grace,  are  the  hearts  of 
His  children,  even  when  many  waters 
of  affliction  go  over  them,  and  how  the 
seed  of  God  remains  in  them.  God 
Himself  is  the  author  of  this  constancy, 
and  hence  it  is  that  it  is  so  pleasing  in 
His  sight ;  for  He  takes  pleasure  in  all 
His  works. — (Busk.) 

Verse  27.  The  mention  of  his  name 
not  only  reminded  him  of  his  predicted 
ascendanc^overEsau,butal80  of  all  the 
rich  blessings  and  prerogatives  of  the 
covenant  establishea  with  his  Betthers. 
And  what  could  more  tend  to  cheer  and 
encourage  him  on  this  occasion  than 
such  refreshing  recollections  ?  Yet  the 
ensuing  words  disclose  a  still  deeper 
drift  in  the  question. 

Verse  28.  The  new  name  is  indica- 
tive of  the  new  nature  which  has  now 
come  to  its  perfection  of  development 
in  Jacob.  Unlike  Abraham,  wno  re- 
ceived his  new  name  once  for  all,  and 
was  never  afterwards  called  by  the 
former  one,  Jacob  will  hence  be  called 
now  by  the  one,  and  now  by  the  other, 
as  the  occasion  may  serve.  For  he  was 
called  from  the  womb.  (Gen.  xxv.  23), 
and  both  names  have  a  spiritual  sig- 
nificance for  two  difTerent^  aspects  of 
the  child  of  God,  according  to  the 
apostles'  paradox,  "work  out  your  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for 
it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasura" 
(Phil,  ii  12.  n.)'^Murphv). 

Proper  names  in  scripture  are  fire- 
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quently  used  to  designate  the  character 
rather  than  the  common  appellation  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  applied. 
Thus  it  was  predicted  of  Christ  that 
"His  name  should  be  called  Won- 
derfnl,  Immannel,"  etc  f  Isa.  ix.  6 ; 
vii.  14),  the  meaning  ot  which  is, 
that  His  nature  should  be  wonderful, 
should  be  Immanuel,  eta  So  our 
Lord  says  to  His  disciples,  "I  have 
called  you  friends"  (John  xv.  15),  i.e., 
I  declare  you  to  be  friends.  Jacob 
should  now  be  declared  to  be  possessed 
of  a  new  character  by  the  significant 
designation  assigned  him.  In  allusion 
to  ms  "power  with  God,"  the  Most 
High  says  by  His  prophet,  "  I  said  not 
to  the  seed  cf  Jacob,  seek  ye  me  in 
Tain."  (Isa.  xIt.  19.)  The  seed  qf 
Jacob  is  specified  rather  than  the  seed 
of  Abrtdiam,  from  this  eminent  in- 
stance of  Jacob's  prajring  and  prevailing 
in  a  season  of  eictremity,  aiid  thus 
carrying  an  implication  that  his  "seed" 
would  inherit  their  father's  spirit  in 
this  respect. — (Bush,) 

No  longer  Jacob  the  supplanter,  but 
Israel  the  Prince  of  God — the  cham- 
pion of  the  Lord,  who  had  fought  with 
God  and  conquered  ;  and  who,  hence- 
forth, will  fight  for  God  and  be  His 
true  loyal  soldier ;  a  larger  and  more 
unselfish  man — honest  and  true  at  last. 
No  man  becomes  honest  till  he  has  got 
face  to  face  with  God.  There  is  a 
certain  insincerity  about  us  all — a 
something  dramatic.  One  of  those 
dreadful  moments  which  throw  us 
upon  ourselves,  and  strip  off  the  hol- 
lowness  of  our  outside  show,  must 
come  before  the  insincere  is  true. — 
(Bobertson,) 

All  God's  Israel  are  wrestlers  by 
calling.  (Eph.  vi.  12.)  As  "good 
soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,"  they  must 
"suffer  hardness."  (2  Tim.  ii  3.)  The 
Lord  Christ  stands  over  us  as  He  did 
over  Stei)hen  f  Acts  vii.  53),  with  acrown 
upon  His  head  and  another  in  His  hand, 
with  this  inscription,  "To  him  that 
overcometh."  (Rev.  iL,  iii) — (Trapp.) 

Verse  29.  Names  have  a  power,  a 
strange  power  of  hiding  God.  Speech 
has  been  bitterly  defined  as  the  art  of 


Uding  thought  That  sarcastic  defini- 
tion has  in  it  a  truth.  The  Eternal 
word  is  the  revealer  of  God's  thought ; 
and  every  ttys  word  of  man  is  originally 
the  expression  of  a  thought;  but  by 
degrees  the  word  hides  me  thought. 
Words  often  hide  from  us  our  ignorance 
of  even  earthly  truth.  The  child  asks 
for  informatioh,  and  we  satiate  his 
curiosity  with  words.  Who  does  not 
know  how  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  the 
name  of  some  strange  bird  or  plant,  or 
the  name  of  some  new  law  in  nature? 
We  get  the  name,  and  fancy  we  under- 
stand something  more  than  we  did 
before ;  but^  in  truth,  we  are  more 
hopelessly  ignorant  We  fancy  we 
possess  it,  because  we  have  got  the 
name  by  which  it  is  known ;  and  the 
word  covers  over  the  abyss  of  our 
iterance.  If  Jacob  had  got  a  word, 
that  word  might  have  satisfied  him. 
He  would  have  said,  now  I  under- 
stand God,  and  know  all  about 
Him.  God's  plan  was  not  to  give 
names  and  words,  but  truths  of  feel- 
ing. That  night,  in  that  strange  scene. 
He  impressed  on  Jacob's  soul  a  religious 
awe,  which  was  hereafter  to  develop, — 
not  a  set  of  formal  expressions,  which 
would  have  satisfied  with  husks  the 
cravings  of  the  intellect,  and  shut  up 
the  soul : — ^Jacob  felt  the  Infinite,  who 
is  more  truly  felt  when  least  named. 
Words  would  have  reduced  that  to  tiie 
Finite ;  for,  oh  I  to  know  all  about 
God  b  one  thing — to  know  the  living 
God  is  another. — {Robertson). 

^  Verse  30.  Bethel,  Mahanaim,  Peniel, 
divine  stations  in  the  journey  of  the 
pilfflrim  of  faith. — (Lange).) 

To  see  God  face  to  face  and  live  is 
the  marvel  of  human  experience. — 
{Jacobus). 

The  Christian  also  has  his  memorable 

1>laces:  Bethlehem,  Capernaum,  Jerusa- 
em.  Calvary,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
are  among  them.  Evei^  Christian  has 
his  particular  Peniel,  m  which  God 
revealed  himself  to  him  in  an  especied 
manner — his  closet,  the  sanctuary,  a 
book,  a  sermon,  a  company,  a  solitary 
hour,  which  continue  consecrated  in 
his  grateful  memory. — {Bush). 
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ITis  words  are  equivalent  to  tlie 
declaration,  "  I  am  preserved,  and  shall 
be  preserved.**  Here,  then,  is  the  echo 
of  £aith,  **  Although  new  tribulations 
may  befall  me,  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  yet  I  shall  be  preserved,  and  He 
will  at  length  deliver  me  from  all  evil. 
Of  this  I  am  assured,  for  I  know  in 
whom  I  have  believed."  His  subsequent 
history  shows  that  his  confidence  was 
weU  founded. — (Bush.) 

Verse  81.  Nature  without  was  in 
harmony  with  the  new  feelings  awaken- 
ed within  his  soul.  The  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, the  day-spring  from  on  high, 
had  risen  upon  him.  He  went  lame, 
but  he  was  olessed.  While  he  reioices 
in  the  exceeding  mercy  of  God,  he  is, 
at  the  same  time,  reminded  of  his  own 
nothingness  and  humbled. 

The  wrenching  of  the  tendons  and 
muscles  was  mercifully  healed,  yet  so 
as  to  leave  ajpermanent  monument  in 
Jacob's  haltmg  gait,  that  God  had 
overcome  his  self-wilL — (Murphy). 

Verse  32.  This  stoiy  contains  three 
points  which  are  specially  interesting 


to  every  Jew  in  a  national  point  of 
view.  It  explained  to  him  why  he 
was  called  an  Israelite.  It  traces  the 
origin  of  his  own  name  to  a  distant 
ancestor,  who  had  been  a  wrestler  with 
God,  from  whence  he  had  obtained  the 
name  Israel  It  casts  much  deep  and 
curious  interest  round  an  otherwise 
insignificant  village,  Peniel,  where  this 
transaction  had  taken  place,  and  which 
derived  its  name  from  it — Peniel,  the 
face  of  God.  And,  besides,  it  explained 
the  origin  of  a  singular  custom,  which 
might  seem  a  superstitious  one,  of  not 
suffering  a  particular  muscle  to  be 
eaten,  and  regarding  it  with  a  kind  of 
religious  awe,  as  the  part  in  which 
Jacob  is  said  by  tradition  to  have 
been  injured,  by  the  earnest  tension 
of  his  frame  during  the  struggle. — 
(Bobertson.) 

The  preceding  narrative  teaches  U8» 
1.  That  great  trials  often  befall  the 
people  of  (Jod  when  in  the  way  of 
commanded  duty.  2.  The  surest  wav 
of  prevailing  with  man  is  to  prevnil 
witij  God.  3.  Prevailing  at  L-ist  will 
recompense  ail  our  ebriving.-^Busk) 


CHAPTER  XXXia 


Cbitioal  Nona— I*  Bowed  himaelf  to  the  ground  seven  timet  ]  **  He  bowed  Umself  after 
the  Eastern  fashion,  bending  the  body  so  that  the  face  nearly  touches  the  ground.  The  text 
gives  us  to  understand  that  these  obeisances  were  not  made  on  the  same  spot,  but  one  after 
another  as  he  approached  Esau.*'  (Al/ord^—fi.  Who  are  those  with  thee?]  Heb.  Who  these 
<o  Metf /—pertaining  to  thee. — U.  My  blessing.]  Meaning  my  gratuity.  In  Scripture  a  yi/t 
is  often  caUed  a  bUiting  (1  Sam.  xxv.  27  ;  xxx.  26 1  2  lOngs  v.  15).  I  have  enough.  «  The 
expreseion  is  rendered  in  owe  veisiun  in  the  same  way  with  that  of  Esau  (verse  9),  but  they 
differ  in  the  original  Esau  says  (Heb.),  *  I  have  much,'  but  Jacob  (Heb.), '  I  have  alL*  "-— 
14.  According  as  Uie  cattle  that  goeth  before  me  and  the  children  be  able  to  endure]  Heb,  "  Acoord- 
ing  to  the  foot  of  the  possessions— and  according  to  the  foot  of  the  children. '  The  meaning  is,  at  the 
pace  of  the  cattle,  as  fast  as  the  business  of  travelling  with  cattle  will  permit.  15.  Let  me  now 
leave  with  thee  some  of  the  fblk  that  are  with  me.]  Heb.  **1  will  place,  sUtion,  set.'*  He 
wished  to  leave  part  of  his  men  as  an  escort  or  guard  to  Jacob's  oompany.  17.  Hade  booths  for 
his  cattle.]  **jSooih9,  or  folds,  oompoeed  of  upright  stakes  wattled  together,  and  shtlterud  with 
leafy  branches."  {Murphy.)—!^.  Snalem,  a  city  of  Shechem.]  "It  s«em8  very  improbable  that 
the  word  Shalem  should  be  a  proper  name,  as  the  A.y.  after  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  has 
rendered  it  No  such  place  is  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sichem  (Nablus),  nor  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  The  meaning  is  far  m')re  probably  *in  peace.*  '*  (Alford.) — 19.  An 
ibundred  pieces  of  money*]  This  coin  is  called  hesiUih  (lamb).  Oesenius  sin^^^e^ts  that  this  was 
prol)ably  of  the  value  of  a  lamb.  Ancient  coins  were  often  stamped  with  the  image  of  an 
animal,  which  they  represented.  20.  Called  it  El-Elohe-IsraeLl  That  is  God,  the  God  of 
Israel. 
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MAIN  H0MILBTI08  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Vmm  1-16. 

Thb  Rboonghiatioh  of  Jacob  ahd  E^au. 

L  It  illustrates  the  difference  between  the  characters  of  the  two  brothers. 
1.  Esau  was  generous  and  forgiving.  He  was  generous  in  refusing  Jacob's 
preseut  (Verse  9^,  and  also  in  afterwards  consenting  to  accept  it  (Verse  11) ; 
because  to  decline  a  gift  is  a  token  of  enmity  among  the  Orientals.  There 
must  be  some  one  to  receive  in  order  that  others  may  have  the  blessedness  of 
giving.  He  was  generous  also  in  ofTering  an  escort,  and  in  that  delicate  feeling 
which  led  him  not  to  press  it  upon  his  brother  (Verse  15).  Esau  was  of  a  for- 
giving disposition.  His  passion  soon  cooled  down,  and  there  was  a  fund  of  good 
nature  within  him.  2.  In  Jacob  there  are  traces  qf  his  old  subtlety.  His  old 
life  had  left  traces  in  his  character  of  fear,  distrust,  and  suspicion.  -He  was  a 
cool,  calculating  man,  one  who  refused  to  commit  himself  to  others,  however 
encouraging  the  appearancea  He  did  not  ally  himself  too  closely  with  Esau's 
band,  lest  the  old  enmity  should  break  out.  He  would  put  off  the  more  leisurely 
meeting  with  his  brother  till  afterwards,  proposing  to  pay  an  early  visit  to  him 
at  his  residence.  (Verse  14.)  We  have  no  account  of  their  meeting  afterwards, 
until  they  met  at  their  father's  funeral.  (Ch.  xxxv.  29.)  Jacob  simply  desires 
his  brother's  favour,  and  does  not  care  to  be  too  closely  associated  with  him. 

IL  It  illustrates  the  power  of  human  forgiveness — One  forgave,  and  the 
other  received  forgiveness.  There  is  a  forgiveness  of  man  by  man  which 
is  virtually  God's  forgiveness.  This  grace  at  tue  hands  of  Esau  was  to  Jacob  as 
"  the  face  of  God  "  (Verse  10).  Therefore  he  comes  in  jpeace  to  the  city  (Verse  1 8). 
He  had  sought  forgiveness  in  the  right  way,  by  humility,  by  a  sense  of  his  sin. 
And  he  obtained  it  most  fully  (Verse  4). 

m.  It  illustrates  the  tyranny  of  old  sin8.-^he  brothers  separated,  but  not 
to  meet  again  for  many  years.  It  would  not  have  been  expedient  for  them  to 
live  together.  All  was  forgiven,  but  there  was  no  longer  any  confidence.  So 
the  effects  of  past  sins  remain. 

17.  It  illustrates  the  power  of  Godliness, — ^This  is  not  an  ordinary  recon- 
ciliation of  human  enmities.  It  has  a  deep  foundation,  for  it  is  based  upon  the 
reconciliation  of  Jacob  with  Gk>d.  Jacob  might  have  tried  to  overcome  wrath 
with  wratL  He  once  had  hoped  to  overcome  Esau  by  force,  but  now  he  tries  the 
new  and  better  way.  Jacob's  humility  before  his  brother  was  but  a  sign  of  his 
humility  before  God.  His  satisfiEiction  to  Esau  is  a  sign  also  of  his  reconciliation 
with  God.  The  strength  of  his  love  and  confidence  comes  from  God's  grace. 
He  could  not  mingle  afterwards  with  Esau,  for  he  had  the  consciousness  within 
him  of  his  high  calling  of  God.  Notwithstanding  the  many  flaws  in  Jacob's 
character,  he  had  that  Gfod-consciousness  which  was  lacking  in  his  brother. 

BUQasariYB  oommbnts  on  thb  vbbbbb. 

Verse  L     Jacob  masters  his  fears,  had  prayed  in  the  garden,  goes  forth 

and  makes  use  of  the  likeliest  means,  and  meets  His  enemies  in  the  £eu^, 

So  Esther,    when   she    ha(l    prayed,  askingthem,  "Whom  seek  ye? "(John 

resolved  to  venture  to  the  king  what-  xviii.  4).      Great    is   the  power    of 

ever  came  of  it.     And  our  Saviour,  prayer  to  steel  the  heart  against  what- 

though   before  fearful,  yet,  after  He  soever  amazements. — {Trapp). 
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Verses  2,  &  Esaa  has  tlie  array  of 
physical  force.  Jacob  has  only  a  weak 
Dand  of  women  and  children.  Yet 
Jacob  prevails. — (J(Mcobus), 

In  tne  midst  of  all  his  fear  Jacob 
displayed  true  courage.  He  placed 
himself  at  the  front  of  the  baud.  Like 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  he  was 
ready  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 

Versed  Esau  is  blunt  and  generous. 
Jacob  had  the  gailty  conscience,  and 
therefore  he  does  not  touch  upon  the 
brotherly  relation. 

In  Esau's  tenderness  towards  his 
brother  we  are  reminded  of  the  gracious 
reception  of  another  penitent  (Luke 
XV.  20). 

The  dreaded  time  with  Jacob  was 
turned  to  joy  and  gladness.  God  is 
bettor  to  him  than  all  his  fears. 

Verse  6.  Jacob's  answer  is  worthy 
of  Him.  It  savours  of  the  fear  of 
God  which  ruled  in  his  heart,  and 
tauglit  him  to  acknowledge  Him  even 
in  tlie  ordinary  concerns  of  life. — 
(FtOler). 

Verses  6,  7.  ^  Had  this  been  done  to 
Jacob,  methiiiks  he  would  have 
answered,  God  be  gracious  unto  you,  my 
children.  But  we  must  take  Esau  as 
he  is,  and  rejoice  that  things  are  as 
they  are.  We  have  often  occasion  to 
be  thankful  for  civilities,  when  we  can 
find  nothing  like  religion.— (i^w/iEw). 

Verse  8.  We  are  taught  the  pro- 
priety of  conceding  all  that  we  can  to 
others  for  the  sake  of  making  or  pre- 
serving peace.  The  Christian's  inherit- 
ance will  leave  him  riches  enough,  and 
his  prerogatives  honour  enough,  after 
all  the  abatements  that  his  generosity 
prompts  him  to  make.— (fiiwA). 

Verse  9.  Whatever  effect  Jacob's 
present  had  upon  him,  he  would  not 
be  thought  to  be  influenced  by  any- 
thing of  that  kind ;  especially  as  he  had 
great  plenty  of  his  own.  Jacob,  how- 
ever, continued  to  urge  it  upon  him, 
not  as  he  thought  he  needed  it,  but  as  a 
token  of  good-will,  and  of  his  desire  to 
610 


be  reconciled.  He  did  not  indeed 
make  use  of  this  torm,  nor  of  any  other 
that  might  lead  to  the  recollection  of 
their  former  variance. — {Ftdler). 

Verse  10.  The  receiving  of  a  present 
at  another's  hand  is,  pemaps^  one  of 
the  greatest  proofs  of  reconciliation* 
Everyone  is  conscious  that  he  could 
not  receive  a  present  at  the  hand  of  an 
enemy.  And  upon  this  principle  no 
offerings  of  sinnil  creatures  can  be 
acceptod  of  God,  till  they  are  reconciled 
to  tiim  by  faitii  in  the  atonement  of 
His  Son.— {Fuller). 

God  Himself  had  appeared  to  Jacob 
as  his  combatant  instead  of  Esau. 
Therefore  Jacob  sees  in  Esau  the  ap- 
pearance of  God  again.  And  ui  this, 
case,  as  in  that,  the  face,  angry  at 
first,  changes  into  kindness  to  the 
believing  man. — {Baumgarten). 

Already  he  had  met  Esau  in  the 
conflict  with  God,  and  had  received 
encouragement  of  success  in  this  meet- 
ing ;  and  now  he  recognises  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  wresthng  which  ends 
in  blessing.  Seeing  Esau  now  is  like  see- 
ing the  face  of  God,  and  that  which  was 
already  signified  to  him  by  the  angel 
must  not  fail  Here  a^ain  Jacob  dis- 
plays his  triumphant  faiUi. — (Jacobus). 

In  the  forgiveness  which  comes  from 
man  we  may  see  a  reflection  of  God's 
forgiveness. 

Verse  11.  Esau  had  said,  litorally, 
I  have  much.  Jacob  says,  "I  have  all." 
The  worlding  may  indeed  have  much ; 
but  he  lacks  one  thing  which  is  the 
vital  thing — which  is  everything — ^as 
the  soul  to  the  body,  as  the  eye  to  the 
needle,  as  the  blade  of  the  knife.  The 
Christian  has  all  things,  the  world, 
life,  death,  things  present,  things  to 
come ! — (Jacobus). 

Jacob  had  all,  because  he  had  the 
QoAoiall—(Trapp). 

Verses  12-15.  Jacob  was  discreet  in 
resolutely  declining  the  offier  of  Esau. 
He  would  do  better  to  pursue  his 
journey  alone.  They  might  properly 
embrace  for  a  few  moments,  but  if 
they  had  attempted  to  sojourn  to- 
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gether,  the  enmity  so  early  planted 
between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the 
seed  of  the  seipent  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood have  broken  forth.  Esau  would 
onoe  more  have  hated  Jacob,  or  the 
spiritually  man  of  Ood  have  been 
cbawn  from  his  allegiance  by  his  more 
worldly-minded  brotner. — (Bush). 

Many  evils  arise  from  lack  of  that 
kind  of  prudence  which  Jacob  showed. 

It  is  not  expedient  for  believers  to 
form  close  compacts  with  the  children 
of  this  world, 

Jacob,  in  declining  the  offered  escort, 
had  other  reasons  than  compassion  for 
his  children  and  cattle.    But  he  did 


not  feel  bound  to  state  them,  for  this 
would  have  given  offence  and  produced 
greater  evils. 

Jacob  had  sufficient  experience  of 
the  past  to  teach  him  to  trust  himself 
entirely  to  the  guardianship  of  God. 

Verse  16.  On  his  way  unto  Seir, 
Whither  God  had  sent  him  before- 
hand to  plant  out  of  Jacobjs  way.  He 
was  grown  rich,  desired  liberty,  and 
saw  tliat  his  wives  were  offeusiye  to 
the  old  couple ;  therefore  he  removed 
his  dwelling  to  Mount  Seir,  and  leit 
better  room  for  Jacob. — {Traj[>p). 


MAIN  H0MILBTI08  OP  THE  PARAOJUPff.-^Verm  17-20. 

Jacob's  Faith  and  Pmrr. 

I.  ffis  jGdfh.  He  bought  a  parcel  of  ground  as  a  pledge  of  his  faith  in  the 
future  possession  of  that  country  by  his  posterity  (Verse  19).  This  purchase  of 
a  portion  of  land,  concerning  which  God  had  promised  Abraham  that  it  should 
be  his,  showed  Jacob's  deep  conviction  that  the  promise  was  renewed  to  him  and 
to  his  seed. 

II.  His  piety.  This  was  an  evidence  of  his  fiaith.  He  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  God,  and  this  inward  feeling  was  expressed  outwardly  by  act«  of  obedience 
and  devotion.  His  piety  is  seen — 1.  In  an  act  o/tvors/fip,  "  He  erected  there 
an  altar."  ITiis  was  in  keeping  with  his  vow  (Gen.  xxviii.  21).  2.  In  the  use 
of  blessings  already  given.  He  called  the  altar  "El-elohe-Israel"  (Verse  20). 
He  now  uses  his  own  new  name,  Israel,  for  the  first  time,  in  association  with  the 
name  of  God.  He  uses  that  name  which  signifies  the  Mighty  One,  who  was 
now  his  covenant  God.  He  lives  up  to  his  privilege,  uses  all  that  God  had 
given.  He  had  vowed  that  he  would  take  the  Lord  to  be  his  God.  3.  In  the 
peace  he  enjoyed.  He  arrived  in  peace  at  his  journey's  end  (Verse  18). — (iSee 
Critical  Notes.) 


SUOOESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  16,  17.  We  view  Jacob's 
settlement  at  Succoth — 1.  In  the  light 
of  a  building  of  booths  and  houses  for 
refreshment,  after  a  twenty  years'  ser- 
vitude, and  the  toils  and  soul-conflicts 
connected  with  his  journeyings.  2.  As 
a  station  where  he  might  regain  his 
health,  so  that  he  could  come  to 
Shechem  well  and  in  peace.  3.  As  a 
station  where  he  could  inrry  for  a 
time  on  account  of  Esau's  importunity. 
{Lange.) 


Verses  18,  19.  The  acquisition  of  a 
parcel  of  land  at  Sheciiem  by  Jacob, 
tonus  a  counterpart  to  the  purchase  of 
Abraham  at  Hebron.  But  there  is  an 
evident  progress  here,  since  he  made 
the  purchase  for  liis  own  settlement 
during  life,^  while  Abraham  barely 
gained  a  burial  placa  In  Jacob  s  life, 
too,  the  desire  to  exclmnge  the  wander- 
ing nomadic  life  for  a  more  fixed  abode 
becomes  more  apparent  than  in  the 
life  of  Isaac.— (Xawa^.) 
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Veise   20.    Jacob   consecrates   his  jrears  ago,  built  the  first  altar  he  erected 

Bound  by  the  erection  of  an  altar,  m  the  promised  land  (Gen.  zii.  6,  7). 

e  calls  it  the  altar  of  the  Mighty  One,  It  is  now  consecrated  anew  to  the  God 

the  God  of  Israel,  in  which  he  signalises  of  promise. — {Murphy,) 

the  omnipotence  of  Him   who    had  He  erected  an  altar — 1.  As  a  me- 

brought   him   safely  to  the  land  of  morial  of  the  promises,  and  a  symbol 

promise  through  many  perils,  the  new  of  Gh)d's  presence.     2.  As  an  external 

name  by  which  he  nimself  had  been  profession  of  his  piety.    3.  That    he 

late! jT  designatdl,  and  the  blessed  com-  might  set  up  God  in  his  family,  and 

munion  which  now  existed  between  the  season  all  his  worldly  affairs  with  a 

Almighty  and  himself.    This  was  the  relish  of  religion.— (iirajTp.) 
yeiy  spot  where  Abraham,  about  185 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OnmoAL  Notes.— 1.  To  tee  the  danghten  of  the  land.]  To  make  thdr  aoqnidiitanoe— to  mj 
them  a  friendly  visit.  8.  He  loved  the  damiel,  and  spake  kindly  nnto  the  damsel  ]  Heb.  ''Ho 
loved  the  damsel  and  spake  to  her  heart'*  The  idea  seems  to  be  oonveyed  that  he  endeavoured 
to  oomfort  her  by  promising  marriac^  and  fidelity.  0*  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  went  out 
nnto  Jacob  to  oommnne  with  him.]  In  Oriental  conntries  the  fathers  arrange  the  marriages  of 
their  children.  7.  Wronght  fbUy  in  Israel.]  ''  This  was  a  standing  phrase  from  this  time  forth 
for  crimes  against  the  honour  and  vocation  of  Israel  as  the  covenant  people,  especially  for  grciss 
sins  of  the  flesh."  (Deut.  xxii.  21 ;  Judges  xx.  10 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  2.)  "  Fool"  and  "Jolly  '^  are 
terms  used  of  impiety  and  iniquity."  (See  Proverbs.)  {Jaoobut\  "The  expression  manifestly 
belongs  to  a  later  time,  and  betrays  the  hand  of  a  subsequent  editor.  It  oould  liardly  have  been 
found  in  any  document  dating  previously  to  the  constiiution  of  a  community  known  by  the 
name  of  Israel."  {Aifoi-d,)  12.  Dowry  and  gift]  Dowry  to  the  bride,_giftB  to  her  family. 
26.  With  the  edge  of  the  tword  J  Heb.  <*  By  the  mouth  of  the  sword."  Whence  the  swoid  is 
said  to  ''devour." 


MAIN  H0MILSTIO8  OP  THB  PARAORAPB.^Verm  1-fiw 

Dinah's  Dishonoub. 

ninstrateB  the  following  truths^ 

L  That  there  is  great  danger  in  a  yain  onrlosity  of  seeing  the  world. 

Dinah  was  curious  to  know  the  wa^s  and  customs  of  the  surrounding  people. 
This  led  to  a  careless  intimacy,  which  ended  in  accomplisliing  her  rum.  She 
ought  not  to  have  wandered  beyond  parental  control  and  supervision,  nor  dis- 
regardei  the  duty  of  separation  from  an  idolatrous  people,  and  their  manners 
and  habits.  "Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners."  The  inhabitants 
of  that  country  were  to  the  family  of  Jacob  what  the  present  world  is  to  the 
Christian.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  soul  to  indulge  in  the  vain 
curiosity  of  knowing  the  evil  ways  of  the  world.  What  is  called  "  seeing  life" 
may  prove,  in  many  cases,  to  be  but  tasting  death.  Familiarity  bluuts  the  sense 
of  tilings  sinful,  and  increases  the  danger  of  temptation. 

II.   That  some  sentiment  of  virtue  may  remain  in  those  addicted  to  the 
worst  social  vices.     Shechem,  we  are  told,   "  loved  the  damsel,  and  spake 
kindly  unto  the  damsel"    He  was  willing  to  make  honourable  amends^  as  £u 
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as  could  be,  by  an  offer  of  marriage.  In  this  be  was  generous  and  noble,  for 
lust  comtnouly  ends  in  loathing.  Anunon  abhors  Thamar  as  before  he  loved 
her.  But  this  man  desires  to  cover  his  fault  by  marriage,  and  promises  loye 
and  fidelity.  He  had  many  of  the  vices  of  the  great  and  powerful,  but  was  uot 
without  some  remains  of  virtue.  The  conduct  of  this  heathen  man  is  a  rebuke 
to  many  who  dwell  in  Christian  lands. 

IIL  That  increasing  troubles  may  &11  to  the  lot  of  good  men.  Jacob  now 
suffered  one  of  the  most  dreadful  calamities  that  can  fall  upon  a  household — the 
disgrace  and  ruin  of  his  daughter.  When  he  heard  of  it,  he  ''  held  his  peace/' 
as  u  stunned  bv  the  blow.  (Verse  5).  {le  was  a  man  greaHy  favoured  of  God. 
He  had  seen  the  open  vision  of  heaven.  God  had  promiRcd  to  be  his  God, 
and  to  be  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  had  made  and  performed  his 
VOW&  He  had  erected  his  altar.  Here  was  a  man  raised  in  spiritual  priviliges 
above  all  men,  and  yet  the  gatherinpr  clouds  of  adversity  surround  him,  and 
grow  more  dark  and  gloomy  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  He  had  been  delivered 
from  foreign  tronbles,  and  now  domestic  troubles  fall  upon  him.  The  honour  of 
his  familjr  was  laid  in  the  dust.  AH  sorts  of  complications  of  distress  fell  to  the 
lot  of  this  good  man.  As  a  son,  servant,  husband,  father ;  in  youth,  man- 
hood, and  in  old  age,  he  is  afilicted  beyond  the  lot  of  most  men  When  one 
difficulty  is  surmounted,  another,  and  a  greater  one,  arises.  No  wonder  the 
poor  old  man  sums  np  his  life,  at  the  end,  by  saying,  "  All  these  tilings  are 
against  me." 


8UQQB8TIVB  O0MMBNT8  ON  THB  VBRBBS. 


Vers.  1,  2.  As  her  mother  Leah,  so 
she  hath  a  fault  in  her  eyes,  which 
was  curiosity.  She  will  needs  see,  and 
be  seen;  and  whilst  she  doth  vainly 
see,  she  is  seen  lustfully.  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  look  to  our  own 
thoughts,  except  we  beware  of  the 
provocations  of  others.  If  we  once 
wander  out  of  the  lists  that  God  hath 
set  us  in  our  callings,  there  is  nothing 
but  danger.  ^  Her  eyes  were  guilty  of 
the  temptation ;  only  to  see  is  an  in- 
sufficient warrant  to  draw  us  into 
E laces  of  spiritual  hazard.  If  Shechem 
ad  seen  her  busy  at  home,  his  love 
had  been  free  from  outrage  ;  now  the 
lightness  of  her  presence  gave  encou- 
ragement to  his  inordinate  desires. 
Immodesty  of  behaviour  mske&  wsj  to 
lust,  and  gives  life  unto  wicked  hopes. 
—(Bishop  BaUJ 

fiy  those  windows  of  the  eyes  and 
ears  sin  and  death  often  enter.  See 
to  the  cinque  ports  if  ye  would  keep 
out  the  enemy.  Shut  np  the  five 
windows  if  ye  would  have  the  house, 
the  heart,  full  of  light,  saith  the 
Arabian  proverb. — (Trapp.) 


It  seemed  an  innocent  action  to  go 
out  of  mere  curiosity,  to  see  tne 
daughters  of  the  land.  But  in  rela- 
lation  to  morals  there  are  scarcely  an^ 
actions  that  are  trifling  and  insigni- 
ficant. 

Vers.  3,  4. — ^And  now  he  goes  about 
to  entertain  her  with  honest  love, 
whom  the  rage  of  his  lust  had  dis- 
honestly abused.  He  will  hide  her 
dishonour  with  the  name  of  an  hus- 
band. Those  actions  which  are  ill 
begun  can  hardly  be  salved  up  with 
late  satisfactions ;  whereas  good  en- 
trances give  strength  unto  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  succcess  to  the  end.— 
(Bp.  UaU.) 

The  seauel  shows  that  nothing  could 
retrieve  the  mischief  of  the  first  false 
step.  A  willingness  to  make  amends 
for  sin  will  not  avert  its  legitimate 
consequences.— ^^ewAw^ 

Verse  5.  It  is  not  meant  that  he 
was  entirely  silent,  saying  nothing 
about  it  in  his  family,  which  wonla 
have  been    inconceivable  under    the 
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circumstances ;  but  that  he  took  no  acted  upon  it  at  once.     As  it  was, 

measures  iu  respect  to  it,  he  forbore  however,  he  did  better  in  thus  **  ruling 

all  action.      He  did  not  foresee  the  his  spirit,"  than  did  his  sons  who  took 

issue,  or  he  would  probably  have  taken  the  city,    (Prov.  xvi.  82.) — (Bush.) 
the  affairs  into  his  own   hands,  and 

MAIN  H0MILBTI08  OF  THB  PARAQRAPH.^Verm  6-SL 

Thb  PuinsHMEKT  OF  Dikah's  Dishokoub. 

I.  It  was  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  yengeance  against  the  doer  of  a  groM 
moral  wrong.  The  sons  of  Jacob  were  not  satisfied  with  the  offer  of  Shechem 
to  repair  the  evil,  to  redeem  the  wrongs  he  had  brought  upon  their  house.  They 
considered  it  so  grievous  as  to  be  beyond  repair.  "  He  had  wrought  folly  in 
Israel,  in  lying  with  Jacob's  daughter."  (Verse  17.)  They  regarded  his  act  as 
a  sin  against  the  chosen  of  (jod — against  the  Churcn.  A  stricter  morality,  and 
a  stronger  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  enters  with  this  name  of  Israel.  All  who  were 
called  by  that  name  lived  in  a  different  moral  atmosphere  from  die  surrounding 
nations.  The  sons  of  Jacob  looked  upon  the  deed  m  itself  as  not  to  be  wiped 
away  by  any  amendments  of  the  inture.  It  was  wrong,  and  must  be  visited  for 
its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  its  consequenoes.  It  ought  not  to  be  done." 
(Verse  17.) 

II.  It  was  a  grieyons  sin.  1.  It  was  unjust  and  cruel  The  punishment 
was  far  in  excess  of  the  fault,  and  the  innocent  were  made  to  suffer  with  the 
ffuilty.  In  tlie  moral  i^overnment  of  GK)d  men  do  suffer  for  the  sins  of  others, 
but  to  inflict  those  sufferings  ourselves,  of  set  purpose,  is  a  sin  against  justice. 
It  was  cruel  to  take  advantage  of  men  whom  they  had  first  rendered  helpless. 
(Verse  25.)  2.  Jt  was  committed  under  the  hypocritical  pretence  qf  religion, 
(Verses  15-18).  Here  was  hypocrisy  in  hiding  this  crafty  crudity  nnder  the 
name  of  religion.  A  sacrament  is  prostrated  to  the  vilest  purposes — ^used  for 
murder.  This  conduct  has  all  the  characteristics  of  religious  fanaticism  ;  which 
clings  to  religion,  not  as  a  healthy,  but  as  a  monstrous  and  diseased  growtL  It 
was  a  right  feeling  which  led  the  sons  of  Jacob  to  defend  the  purity  and  honour 
of  their  family,  but  it  was  wrong  to  secure  even  this  high  purpose  by  the  pros- 
titution of  the  offices  of  religion.  3.  Jt  was  perilous  to  the  true  interests  qf  the 
kingdom  of  God,  **  Te  have  troubled  me,"  said  Jacob,  to  make  me  to  stink 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,"  etc.  fVerse  30.)  Jacob  was  the  Israel  of 
Qod,  and  he  felt  that  his  sons  by  this  foul  aeed  iiad  made  him  offensive  to  the 
heathen.  1  hey  had  endangered  the  existence  of  the  ChurcL  And  such  are 
always  the  results  of  fanaticism.  They  throw  discredit  upon  Christianity. 
Abraham  and  Isaac  had  been  peaceable  in  their  days,  and  had  won  the  respect 
of  the  surrounding  heathen.  Jacob  now  felt  as  if  the  ancient  renown  of  bis 
house  were  laid  in  the  dust 

8UQ0B8TIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VBRSBS. 

Verses  6,  7.    Their  resentment  was  lator^  of  chastity  with  infamy.     But 

faulty  in  assuming  the  character  of  a  was  it  for  the  sin  committed  a^inst 

bloody  vindictiveness.     It  was  proper  God,   or  only  for  the  shame  visited 

that  they  should  be  grieved,  it  was  not  upon    the    family,    that    they    were 

unnatural  that  they  should  be  wroth  ;  engaged  ?    Here,  alas,  they  failed. — 

and  it  was  much  to  their  honour  that  (Gen  xlix.  7.— (Bush). 

tliey  were  disposed  to  brand  the  vio-  Unruly  youths  put  their  aged  pa- 
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rents,  many  times,  to  much  travail  and 
trouble;  as  Samson,  Sliechem,  etc. 
Green  wood  is  ever  shrinking  and 
waiping;  whereas  the  well -seasoned 
holos  a  constant  firmness. — (Trapp). 

Verses  8-12. — Many  fine  things  were 
said,  both  by  the  father  j\s  a  politician, 
in  &voar  of  interniarria*;es  between 
the  families  in  general,  and  by  the  son 
as  a  lover,  in  order  to  gain  the  damsel 
— (Fuller), 

Their  nninstructed  minds  could  not 
enter  into  the  reasons  of  such  an 
exclusive  policy  in  this  respect  as  the 
Israelites  felt  constrained  to  adopt 
In  the  true  spirit  of  an  unbelieving 
world  they  endeavoured  to  break  down 
what  they  would  deem  the  narrow 
spirit  of  caste,  by  holding  out  to  them 
those  inducements  of  gainful  traffic 
which  they  are  sensible  they  could  not 
themselves  withstand  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  which,  alas,  are 
usually  but  too  noteut  in  overcoming 
the  scruples  of  tne  professed  people  <h 
God.— (^ewA). 

Verses  18-17.  The  execution  of 
this  project  was  marked — 1.  By  the 
vilest  hypocrisy.  They  pretended  to 
have  scruples  of  conscience  about  con- 
necting themselves  with  persons  who 
were  uncircumcised.  2.  By  the  grossest 
profaneness.  They  knew  that  if  tiie 
tihechemites  were  persuaded  to  submit 
to  circumcision  it  would  be  a  mere 
form,  leaving  them  as  to  their  relation 
to  God  just  where  they  were  before. 
They  propose  that  the  males  shoidd 
receive  the  seal  of  God's  holy  coye- 
nant,  not  in  order  to  obtain  any 
spiritual  benefit»  but  solely  with  a  view 
to  carnal  gratification.  3.  It  was  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  the  most  savage 
crueller.  What  amazing  depravity 
does^  it  argue,  first  to  form  such  a 
horrid  purpose,  and  then  to  cover  it 
with  the  cloak  of  religion.— Hf5t*sA). 

In  Oriental  countries  it  is  neld  that 
the  brothers  are  more  deeply  disgraced 
by  the  seduction  of  their  sister  than 
the  husband  is  by  the  fall  of  his  wife  ; 
for  the  wife  can  be  divorced  but  not 
the  sister.— (/oiJo^). 


Verses  18,  19.  This  high  character 
is  given  to  him,  perhaps  referring  only 
to  his  social  standing.  But  he  was  a 
heathen,  and  the  covenant  family  of 
Jacob  must  have  known  that  no  mere 
outward  ceremonial  act  could  incorpo- 
rate them  with  the  chosen  family  so  as 
to  make  them -sharers  in  the  future 
glory  of  Israel.  Nor  could  the  sacra- 
ment itself  make  this  wrong-doer  a  true 
Israelite.  He  took  a  mere  worldly 
view  of  the  matter,  and  was  willing  to 
take  the  sacrament  for  gain. — (Jaco- 
bus). 

Verses  20-2.3.  These  great  men 
easily  persuaded  and  prevailed  with 
the  people  to  have  what  they  would. 
When  Grispus  believed,  who  was  the 
chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  man^ 
Corinthians  believed  also.  (Acts  xviii. 
8.)  Paul  was  loath  to  lose  the  deputy, 
because  his  conversion  would  draw  on 
many  others.  As,  on  the  contrary, 
Jereboam  caused  Israel  to  sin  ;  and 
generally,  as  the  kings  were  good  or 
evil,  so  wore  the  people. — (Trapj^.) 

No  little  art  is  discoverable  in  the 
arguments  employed.  The  principal 
prominence  is  given  to  those  considera- 
tions which  were  merely  ^  secondary, 
while  the  main  point,  the  circumcision, 
comes  in  as  a  little  by-clause,  a  slight 
condition,  to  which  they  could  not 
reasonably  object.  This  was  approach- 
ing worldly  men  through  the  most 
enectual  avenua  Appeals  to  their 
interest  usually  succeed  where  their 
principles  are  addressed  in  vain. — 
(Bush,) 

It  is  the  worldly  policy  of  rulers  to 
pretend  the  public  good. 

Profit  persuades  mightily  with  the 
multitude.  They  all  look  to  their 
own  way.     (Isa.  IvL  11.) — (Trapp,) 

Verse  24.  Many  have  lost  their 
blood,  and  suflFered  much  trouble  for 
their  lusts,  as,  had  it  been  for  religion, 
they  had  been  martyrs.  But  the 
cause,  and  not  the  punishment,  makes 
the  martyr. — (Trapp.) 

Nations  do  not  readily  change  theif 
gods.  (Jer.  ii.  10,  11.)  The  ready 
sabmission  of  tiiis  people  to  the  rites 
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of  a  DOW  religion  ia  one  of  the  most 
singular  facts  of  all  history. 

Verses  25-29.  We  have  here  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  yeracity  of  Moses. 
Himself  a  Levite,  he  does  not  spare 
the  character  of  his  progenitor.  In  all 
the  simplicity  of  truth  -he  gives  an  un- 
Tarnished  statement  of  atrocities  which 
have  reflected  everlasting  disgrace 
upon  the  memory  of  the  founder  of 
his  line.  Would  an  imposter  have 
done  this  ? — (Bush,) 

One  sin  leads  on  to  another,  and, 
like  flames  of  fire»  spreads  desolation 
on  every  side.  Dissipation  leads  to 
seduction  ;  seduction  produces  wrath  ; 
wrath  thirsts  for  revenge ;  the  thirst 
for  revenge  has  recourse  to  treachery ; 
treachery  issues  in  murder ;  and  murder 
is  followed  by  lawless  depredation. — 
(Bush). 

This  history,  like  that  of  David  and 
othen^  shows  that  sins  against  social 


purity  tend,  more  than  any  other,  to 
produce  all  the  evils  of  hatred,  revenge, 
and  murder. 

Verse  80.  He  does  not  now  make 
mention  of  their  crime  against  God, 
but  only  of  the  immediate  consequences 
to  him  and  to  his  house.  He  mentions 
this  peril  to  arouse  the  compunction  of 
his  sons.  They  might  care  for  this 
common  danger,  if  not  for  their  sin, — 
(Jacobus). 

Ver.  81.  Instead  of  regretting  that 
they  had  acted  so  treacherous  and  cruel 
a  part,  they  vindicate  themselves  with- 
out hesitation,  and  even  tacitly  con- 
demn their  father  as  manifesting  less 
concern  for  his  daughter  than  they  had 
shown  for  their  sister.  Daily  experience 
shows  us  that  when  once  the  conscience 
is  seared,  there  is  no  iniquity  too  gross 
to  be  palliated  or  jostimd.— (Busk.) 


CHAPTER  XXXV, 


CaincAli  KoTi8.~S.  Hm  itrangegods.]  These  were  snoh  ts  the  teraphim  that  Babhel  luid 
hidden  {Gen,  xzxi.  19),  and  possibly  other  idolatrous  images  used  bj  the  Shechemites. — 4  Ear- 
rings.] **  The  ear-rings  were  connected  then,  as  they  are  now,  with  incantations  and  enchant- 
ments, and  were  idoUtrous  in  their  use.  (Hos.  ii.  13.)  {Jacobu$,)  The  oak  which  was  by 
Shechen,  **  In  the  repetition  of  this  same  act  of  purification  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  26)  mention 
is  again  made  of  an  oak  (or  terebinth)  at  Shechem.  The  Hebraists  teU  us  that  we  must  not 
understand  by  this  term  any  particular  tree,  but  one  tree  among  many.*'  {AJ^ord,) — 7.  £l-beth-«l  ] 
Gk)d  of  Bethel.  "  Jacob  adds  to  it  here  the  name  of  God,  repeated  as  indicating  a  repeated 
manifestation.  (Oen.  zxxii  80)."  {Jaodbue,)  Ood  appeared  unto  him,  Heb.  Ihere  Ood  toot 
revealed  unto  him.  It  is  not  the  same  word  as  appeared  in  ver.  1.  The  verb  is  plural,  probably 
to  indicate  that  it  was  the  yision  of  God  accompanied  by  the  holy  angels. — S.  Deborah,  Bebekah's 
nnrse.]  This  nurse  had  accompanied  her  from  Mesopotamia  to  Canaan.  (Gen.  xxiv.  69.)  She 
was  such  a  nurse  as  performed  the  functions  of  a  mother  in  ^ving  suck.  A  Uon-hachuth,  **  The 
oak  of  weeping,** — 18.  Ben-oni]  Heb.  Son  of  my  pain,  Benjamin,  Heb.  Son  of  right  hand,  or, 
ton  of  happineee, — 20.  The  pillar  of  Bachel's  graye  unto  this  day.]  *  The  grave  of  Rachel  was 
weU  known  in  the  time  of  Samuel.  (1  Sam.  x.  2.)  The  expression  "  unto  this  day  "  occurs  often 
in  Genesis,  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch,  excepting  once  in  Deuteronomy. — 21.  Tower  of 
Edar.]  Probably  a  watch-tower  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  flocks.  (2  Kings  xviii.  8  ; 
2  Ohion.  zzvi.  10 ;  xzvii.  4.) 

MAIN  H0MILBTIC8  OF  THB  PABAGRAPH.^Verm  1-Mw 

Jacob's  Seoond  Joubnet  to  Bbthel. 

L  It  was  undertaken  at  the  call  of  Ood.    Ood  said  to  Jacob,  ''Arise,  go 
up  to  Bethel"    (Verse  1.)   We  need  not  suppose  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  Gkni 
outwardly  speaking  to  his  ear  of  flesh,  but  rather  that  inward  Yoice  of  God 
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wliich  speaks  to  the  conscience.  A  strong  conviction  had  grown  up  within  his 
soul  winch  oould  no  longer  leave  him  at  rest.  Jacob  had  now  tarried  at  Sliechem 
for  eight  years,  and  he  had  not  yet  performed  the  vow  which  he  made  at  Bethel 
The  sense  of  a  solemn  duty  rests  upon  him,  growing  stronger  until  it  really 
becomes  to  him  the  voice  of  God  urging  him  to  action. 

II.  It  was  accomplished  in  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  consecration. 

1.  Obedience,  Jacob  and  bis  people  went  np  to  Bethel  at  God's  command. 
In  order  that  he  might  preserve  the  purity  of  God's  worship,  he  puts  away  from 
his  company  all  the  remains  of  idolatry.  (Verse  4.)  By  getting  rid  ot  these 
possible  sources  of  temptation,  he  would  be  able  to  render  to  God  a  pure  offering 
of  service  and  worship.  He  intended  that  the  performance  of  his  duty  should 
be  extensive  and  complete.  2.  Consecration,  He  erected  an  altar  unto  God,  as 
he  had  been  commanded.  (Verses  1-7.)  And  here  he  consecrated  himself  afresh 
to  the  service  of  his  God.  These  outward  aids  to  devotion  would  make  God 
more  deeply  felt,  and  His  presence  more  definitely  realised.  If  we  form  part  of 
a  spiritual  history  of  close  and  intimate  deuling8  with  God,  we  must  have  our 
sacred  places.  Tliey  are  so  to  us,  and  for  our  sakes  alone ;  for  God,  who  fills  all 
space,  does  not  require  such  aids.  Jacob  erects  a  pillar  of  memorial,  pours  an 
offerii^  upon  the  stone,  and  anoints  it  with  oil.  (Verse  14.)  And  God,  who  is 
essentially  present  everywhere  at  the  same  moment,  met  Jacob  at  Bethel. 
Thus  to  His  saints  God  is  not  a  cold  abstraction,  or  a  vaguely  diffused  Spirit  of 
the  universe,  but  a  living — a  felt  Presence. 

nL  It  was  aooompanied  by  the  Divine  protection.  God  who  commanded 
Jacob  also  protected  him  on  his  journey.  The  people  were  kept  from  pursuing 
after  the  sons  of  Jacob,  which  they  naturally  would  have  done  in  order  to 
avenge  tiie  slaughter  of  the  Shechemites.     (Verse  5.) 

IV.  It  was  followed  by  increased  spiritual  blessing.  1.  The  old  promises 
were  renewed.  All  what  God  had  formerly  said  to  him  by  way  of  promise  wa.s 
now  consolidated  and  confirmed.  (Verses  9-12.)  Jacob's  name  had  been  changed 
to  Israel,  and  now  this  honour  is  here  renewed.  (Verse  10.)  This  was  to  mm 
an  assurance  that  he  should  still  go  on  to  prevail.  In  order  to  confirm  his 
faith,  God's  all-sufficiency  to  fulfil  His  promises  is  assured.  "I  am  God 
Almighty.'*  (Verse  11.)  Jacob  acknowledges  this  confirmation  of  his  faith  and 
hope  by  repeating  his  former  acts  of  devotion.  (Verses  14,  15.)  (Jod  may 
appear  unto  us  by  the  revival  of  old  truths  as  well  as  by  the  revelation  of  new 
ones.  We  may  glorify  Him,  not  by  absolutely  new  modes  of  obedience,  but  by 
doing  our  first  works.  We  may  make  the  old  life,  and  the  scenes  and  circum- 
stances of  it,  altogether  new  by  a  fresh  consecration.  2.  He  has  increased 
knowledge  qf  God.  He  now  knows  Gted  as  the  Almighty  (Verse  11) — like 
Abraham  of  old.  (Gen.  xvii.  1.)  Thus  our  knowledge  of  God  increases  as  we 
go  on.  It  comes  as  the  reward  of  long  and  faithful  service.  3.  His  religious 
character  is  purified  and  raised,  Jacob  was  a  selfish  man,  and  his  religion,  at 
first,  partook  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  barter.  (Gen.  xxix.)  His  language 
formerly  was  that  of  one  who  was  ready  to  drive  a  bargain  on  advants^geous 
terms  ;  fi>r  though  we  may  not  press  his  words  too  far,  yet  surely  there  was  a 
trace  of  this  spirit  in  them.  "  If  (}od  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment 
to  put  on,  tihen  shall  (}od  be  my  GkxL"  Now  he  is  grateful  that  GK)d  has 
accomplished  His  word.  He  knows  the  truth  of  that  word,  and  that  God  shall 
be  his  God.  He  was  answered  in  the  day  of  his  distress,  and  God  had  been 
with  him  throughout  all  his  journey.  (Verse  3.)  This  is  serving  Gk>d,  because 
it  is  true  happiness  to  do  so,  a  higher  motive  than  that  which  he  first  started 
with,  but  not  the  highest  of  all.  It  falls  short  of  that  higher  stage  of  godliness 
which  leads  the  believer  to  say  in  all  things  "  Thy  will  be  dona" 
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Verse  1.  Take  tae  phrase  '*  and 
Ood  said''  literally,  and  tlien  we 
must  believe  that  God  spake  to  Jacob 
but  does  not  speak  to  us ;  then  we 
most  look  upon  Him  as  a  different 
Qod  from^  what  He  was  to  Jacob  ;  but 
nOy  He  is  the  same.  Qod  is  not 
extinct,  but  a  living  God ;  His  Yoice 
is  now  no  more  silent  than  in  Jacob's 
time.  If  He  seem  silent,  the  fault 
lies  in  ns,  our  ears  are  become  dull  of 
hearing,  we  want  faith.— (/da6i9r^«m.) 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  God 
tells  him  of  that  vow,  and  calls  for  its 
performance.  (Gen.  zxxi  13.)  It  is 
with  us  as  with  children — eaten  bread 
is  soon  forgotten.  Deliverances,  com- 
monly, are  but  nine  days'  wonderment 
at  most;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  that 
any  leper  returns  to  give  praise  to 
OocL  If  anjrthing  arouse  ana  raise  up 
our  hearts  to  tlmiikful  remembrance 
of  former  mercy  it  must  be  the  sense 
of  some  present  misery,  as  here. — 
{Trapp.) 

Verse  2,  To  Gideon  began  his  refor- 
mation at  his  father's  house.  David 
also  would  walk  wisely  in  the  midst  pf 
his  house  \  and  this  he  calls  "a  perfect 
way,"  a  sign  of  sincerity.  (Ps.  cL  1.) 
-^Trapp) 

God's  service  must  be  entered  upon 
with  due  i>rei>aration.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  religious  service, 
and  is  expresseid  in  the  idea  of  baptism 
which  preaches  to  us,  "  Be  clean  and 
change  your  garmenta"^  The  saints 
must  wfl^  their  hands  in  innoceucy, 
and  so  compass  God's  altar.  —  (Ps. 
xxvi  6.) 

Verse  8.  He  had  become  so  com- 
fortably settled  as  to  be  careless  about 
this  vow,  until  charged  with  it  solemnly 
by  God  Himself.  "  Woe  to  them  that 
are  at  ease  in  Zion."  True  reforma- 
tion as  an  evidence  of  repentance  is  a 
preparatory  to  public  consecration. — 
\jacobuB). 

Verse  4     When  going  to  perform 
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his  vow  he  puts  away  these  idola.    But 
wherein  lay  the  evil  ?    Not  in  the  use 
of  forms  and  symbols,  for  these  were 
afterwards  given  to  the  Jews  by^  GKxL 
Idolatry  consists  in  this  :  The  using  of 
forms  and  images  which  give  unneces- 
sarily ideas  of  God ;  unnecessarily  I 
say,  for  though  all  our  notions  are  in* 
adequate  they  ought  not  to  be   un- 
necessarily 80.     So  Jacob  buried  the 
images  under  the  oak.     It  was  most 
wise.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  say :  Let 
them  not  be  worshipped,  let  the  gold 
be  kept  merely  for  ornament.  He  knew 
human  nature  better ;  he  knew  that 
the  same  feelings  would  be  suggested 
again  wherever  they  were  seen.     And 
in  our  own  day  the  things  which  have 
been  the  symbols  of  idolatry  must  be 
parted  with.     We  may  say  that  cruci- 
fixes and  stone  altars,    and  lighted 
candles  are  nothing  in  tnemselves;  but 
if  they  give  the  idea  of  localizing  God, 
or    in    any  wav  degrade    His   pure 
worship,  then  they  must  at  once  be 
buried.     Happy  for  England  is  it  that 
she  has  resolved  to  throw  away  all  such 
thin^'^Robertson). 

Verse  5.  The  kind  care  which  God 
exercised  on  this  occasion  was  no  less 
contrary  to  the  parent's  fears  than  to 
the  deserts  of  his  ungodly  children  ; 
and  its  being  extended  to  them  for  his 
sake,  must  anpal  their  proud  spirits 
and  repress  the  insolence  with  which 
they  had  lately  treated  him. — (Fuller). 

Verses    6,  7.      There   are  sacred 

5 laces,  not  sacred  for  their  own  sake, 
ut  sacred  to  us.  Where  we  have 
loved  and  lost,  where  we  have  gained 
new  light  ana  life,  the  church  where 
our  forefathers  worshipped,  the  place 
where  we  first  knew  God— these  are  by 
instinct  hallowed.  Hence  we  are  told 
that  Qod  met  Jacob  in  Bethel,  not  that 
He  came  down  from  another  place,  for 
He  is  everywhere,  but  that  Jacob  ex- 
p>erienced  a  feeling  of  awe,  a  feeling 
that  God  was  then  speciaUy  near  to 
him. — (Itoberison). 
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Verse  8.  This  notice  of  the  death 
and  bnrial  of  Deborah  shows — 1.  That 
old  and  faithful  servants  were  esteemed 
in  the  household  of  Jacob,  as  they 
were  in  Abraham's  household.  The 
yenerable  nurse,  Deborah,  may  be  re- 
fi^arded  as  the  counterpart  to  the  aged 
Eliezer.  2.  That  the  boud  between 
master  and  servant  was  one  of  affection- 
ate attachmeut  and  sympathy,  not  of 
lucre  or  slavery.  The  one  rendered 
faithful  service,  the  other  afforded 
generous  sustenance  and  protection. 
Such  relations  were  not  de<>praded  by 
the  commercial  spirit,  but  elevated  by 
the  nobler  spirit  of  humanity.  3.  The 
undying  love  of  Jacob  for  his  mother, 
'i^he  loving  regard  in  which  Jacob  held 
Deborah  is  remarkable  when  we  con- 
sider that  she  belonged  not  to  his 
family,  but  to  that  of  Isaac  It  is 
probable  that  Jacob  visited  his  father, 
and  finding  that  his  mother  was  dead» 
he  took  her  faithful  old  nurse  to  his 
own  homa  We  hear  nothing  of  her 
since  the  time  when  she  left  Padan- 
aram  with  her  voung  mistress.  Jacob 
tenderly  cherished  all  that  belonged 
to  his  mother.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  lived  in  the  past,  rather  than 
in  the  future.  4.  The  sacredneas  of 
sorrow  for  the  dead.  Deborah  was 
now  about  180  years  old,  and  had 
lived  through  three  generations  of  the 
family.  Now  this  last  tender  link, 
connecting  the  wandering  son  with  his 
beloved  and  doating  mother,  was 
snapped  asunder  by  death.  This 
grave  renewed  the  heavy  griefs  of  past 


J  ears,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that 
acob  called  the  tree  which  marked 
this  grave,  Allon-bachuth,  "  the  oak  (^ 
weepingj* 

Verses  9-12.  At  Bethel  He  renews 
the  change  of  name,  to  indicate  that 
the  meetinffs  here  were  of  equal 
moment  in  Jacob's  spiritual  life  with 
that  at  Penuel.  It  implies  also  that 
this  life  had  been  declining  in  the 
interval  between  Penuel  and  Bethel, 
and  had  now  been  revived  by  the  call 
of  God  to  go  to  Bethel,  and  by  the 
interview.  The  renewal  of  the  naming 
aptly  expresses  this  renewal  of  spiritual 
life. — {Murphy,) 

Abraham  and  Isaac  had  each  only 
one  son  of  promise.  Now  the  time  of 
increase  is  come.  Jacob  had  already 
eleven  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  the 
number  of  sons  was  to  be  increased  to 
twelve :  and  from  this  time  the  increase 
is  rapid  Twenty-six  years  after  this 
he  goes  down  to  E^pt  with  seventy 
souls,  besides  the  wives  of  his  married 
descendants,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  after  that  he  leaves  Effypt 
with  one  million  and  eight  hundred 
thousand,  which  was  a  nation  and  a 
congregation  of  nations,  while  ''kings" 
were  to  come  afterwards. — (Jacobus.) 

Verses  18-15.  Here  for  the  first 
time  we  meet  with  the  libation. 
Wine  and  oil  are  used  to  denote  the 
quickening  and  sanctifying  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  God. — (Murphy.) 


MAIN  HOMILBTiaa  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH^Term  IMfk 


Thb  Death  op  Rachbu 


Gonmder  it^ 


L  In  its  solemn  and  melancholy  Aspect  1.  It  was  death  upon  a  jonmey, 
**  And  they  journeyed  from  Bethel ;  and  there  was  but  a  little  wav  to  come  to 
Ephrath."  (Verse  16.)  In  such  cases,  death  is  generally  an  unlooked  for  event 
This  sad  circumstance  deeply  impressed  Jacob,  and  many  years  afterwards  he 
looks  back  to  it  with  sorrowful  remembrance.  (Gen  xlviii.  7.)  2.  It  was  death 
in  the  time  qf  travail.  This  is  always  a  melancholy  circumstance  when  the 
mother  sacrifices  her  own  life  in  giving  life  to  her  child.  8.  It  was  death  Just 
when  her  M/ond  desire  was  accomplished.    When  Joseph  was  bom,  she  believed 
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that  Qod  would  add  to  her  another  son.     Now  the  long  expected  gift  is  granted, 
but  she  expires  in  the  very  moment  of  victory.    Consider  it — 

n.  In  its  hopeful  and  prophetic  aspect.  1.  It  teaches  the  doctrine  qf  victory 
through  pain.  She  enriches  the  family  of  Jacob  with  a  son,  thus  completing 
their  number  to  twelve.  The  midwife  comforts  her  thereupon.  But  the  dying 
mother  gave  to  the  boy  the  name  of  Ben-oni,  son  of  my  pain.  Through  pain 
and  sorrow  this  victory  was  gained.  This  was  not  an  utterance  of  despair,  but 
a  conviction  that  life  had  come  out  of  death  ;  victory  out  of  pain,  sorrow,  and 
apparent  failure.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  cross.  Through  pain  and  sorrow, 
and  apparent  failure,  Christ  has  purchased  victory  for  us.  2.  It  teaches^  thai 
death  is  not  annihilation,  "As  her  soul  was  in  departing,  (for  she  died)." 
(Verse  18.)  Death  is  here  represented,  not  as  the  complete  extinction  of  all 
thought  and  feeling,  but  as  the  separation  of  soul  and  body.  It  is  not  a  sinking 
into  nought,  but  only  a  change  of  state  and  place.  3.  It  teaches  us  what  is  the 
characteristic  mark  of  GoXs  chosen  people,  Israel  of  old  had  the  portion  of 
afiliction,  and  thus  became  the  type  of  the  Messiah,  whose  peculiar  and  distinctive 
mark  was,  that  He  was  "a  Man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief." 
(Isa.  liii.  3.)  Rachel  was  the  ancestress  of  the  suflFering  children  of  Israel 
4.  It  teaches  a  lesson  of  encouragement  to  all  mothers  dying  in  similar 
circumstances.  This  is  the  first  instance,  recorded  in  the  Bible,  of  a  mother 
dying  in  travail  How  solemn  was  the  original  penalty.  Gen.  (iil  16.)  And 
vet  in  God's  later  Brcvelation  that  penalty  becomes  transfigured,  and  there  is  in 
It  an  element  of  hope  and  blessing.     (1  Tim.  ii  15.) 

aUOGESTlVB  COMMBNTS  ON  THE  VBB8B8. 


Verse  16.  Bethel  beheld  him  at  the 
summit  of  worldly  happiness  ;  Bethle- 
hem,  the  next  town  turough  which  he 
passes,  sees  him  in  the  deptlis  of 
affliction.  The  incident  recalls,  with 
painful  vividness,  the  passionate  ex- 
clamation she  had  before  uttered, 
"Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die." 
Her  prayer  was  heard,  but  at  the 
exi>ense  of  her  life.  Alas  I  how  often 
should  we  be  ruined  at  our  own  re- 
quest, if  Qod  were  not  more  merciful  to 
us  than  we  are  to  ourselves. — (Bush). 

Verse  17.  The  first  midwife  who 
appears  in  the  region  of  sacred  his- 
tory is  a  worthy  counterpart  to  the 
first  nurse,  Deborah.  8he  shows  the 
vocation  of  a  midwife,  to  support  the 
labouring  with  sympathy,  to  encour- 
age her,  and  to  strengthen  her  by  the 
birth  of  a  child,  especially  of  a  son,  or 
the  announcement  of  the  beginning  of 
the  new  life. — {Lange). 

Verse  18.  Her  words  appear  to  have 
had  no  influence   upon  Rachel,  who 
has  the  sentence  of  death  in  herself, 
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and  makes  no  answer;  but^  tnminff 
her  dyin^  eyes  towards  the  cJiild,  and 
calling  him,  Ben-oni^  "  Son  of  my  sor- 
row," she  expires. — (Bush). 

The  former  name,  though  veiy  ap- 
propriate at  the  time,  yet  if  continued, 
must  tend  perpetually  to  revive  the  , 
recollection  of  the  death  of  his  mother, 
and  of  such  a  monitor  Jacob  did  not 
stand  in  need.  It  is  not  for  him  to 
feed  melancholy,  nor  to  pore  over  his 
loss  with  a  sulleuness  that  shall  unfit 
him  for  duty,  but  rather  to  divert  his 
afifections  from  the  object  that  is  taken, 
and  direct  them  to  those  that  are  left 
—(Fuller). 

it  is  tnie,  indeed,  even  in  the  sense 
of  the  usually  received  antithesis,  that 
every  newborn  child  is  a  Ben-oni,  and 
a  Benjamin;  Ben-oni  in  Adam,  Benja- 
min in  Christ.— (ian^^J. 

Let  men  make  their  burdens  as 
light  as  they  can,  and  not  increase 
their  worldly  sorrow  by  sight  of  sad 
objecta  It  will  come,  as  We  say  of 
foul  weather,  soon  enough;  we  need 
not  send  for  it — (Trapv). 

Asher  soul  was  in  aepatting.    An 
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ordinary  historian  wonld  have  said,  as  clouded  by  Jacob's  moumiog  ;   after* 

she  was  dying,  or  as  she  was  ready  to  wards  enliglitened  by  David,  the  Uld 

expire.    But  the  Scriptures  delight  in  Testament  hero    out  of  Judah,  and 

an  impressiye    kind   of   phraseology,  iiually  glorified  by  the  fulfilment  of 

which  at  the  same  time  shall  both  in-  Israel's  hope. — {Lange,) 
struct  the  mind  and  touch  the  heart. 

— (Ftt&r.)  Verse  20.      The  pillar  of  Raohetn 

grave*    Jacob  loves  the  monumental 

Verse  19.     Bethlehem  here  enters,  stone. — i^Uurpky). 

MAIN  H0MILETI08  OF  THB  PARAQRAPH.-^rma  21-26. 

Jacob's  Twelyb  Sons. 

The  number,  twdye,  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  in  its  typical  significance.  Twelve, 
the  number  of  a  life  completed,  or  expanded  to  its  full  limits  and  development. 
Thus  in  the  house  of  Ishmael  and  of  Esau,  but  in  a  higher  sense  in  the  house  of 
Israel  Hence  the  twelve  sons  are  the  types  of  the  twelve  tribes  fOen.  xlix  ; 
Deut.  xzziii),  and  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  theocracy  types  of  the  twelve  apostles 
of  Christ,  and  these,  again,  types  of  the  twelve  fundamental  forms  of  the  New 
Testament  Church.    (Bev.  xxL  12,  eta — {Lange), 


MAIN  HOMILETIOS  OF  THB  PARAQRAPH.^Vma  27-2d. 

Thb  Death  and  Bubial  of  Isaac, 

Isaac  was  ''an  hundred  and  fourscore  years  "when  he  died.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  lived  in  a  state  of  blindness  and  inactivity  for  fifty-seven  years. 
His  life  was  greatly  prolonged  beyond  the  time  when  he  could  be,  in  any  full 
sense,  useful  to  his  fellow  men.  But  when  that  life  reached  its  close  tiie  solemn 
lessons  of  it  would  come  home  to  the  survivors. 

I.  It  was  the  ocoasion  of  family  re-union.  The  quarrel  between  Jacob 
and  Esau  had  ended  in  a  reconciliation.  (Gen.  xxxiii.)  Again  they  meet  in 
peace  for  the  burial  of  their  father.  It  was  in  similar  circumstances  that  Isaac 
himself  and  Ishmael  had  met  many  years  before  to  bury  their  father,  Abraham. 
The  graye  ought  to  silence  all  enmities.  These  two  brothers  met  after  many 
years  of  separation,  each  pursuing  a  different  course  of  life.  The  marks  of  time 
are  upon  each  of  them — the  impressions  of  long  labours,  cares  and  sorrows. 
Esau  IS  still  the  man  of  the  field,  renowned  in  chase  and  war.  Jacob  is  still 
deyoted  to  peaceful  and  domestic  pursuits,  acquiring  wealth  slowly  by  the 
raising  of  cattle.  He  is  now  chastened  and  subdued  by  many  a  sorrow,  his  soul 
humbled  by  the  open  visions  of  God.  And  now,  in  the  death  of  his  beloved 
Rachel,  the  sin  of  Reuben,  and  the  cruel  wrath  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  his  cup  of 
sorrow  is  fuU.  We  have  here  types  of  the  afflictions^  struggles,  and  enmities  of 
the  world ;  but  we  have  also  types  of  reconciliation,  forgiveness  and  peace,  and 
the  great  consolations  of  God. 

XL  It  was  at  the  time  of  revival  for  memories  of  the  past.    The  two 

brothers,  as  they  stood  by  his  grave,  would  re-live  their  old  life.  Esau  would 
naturally  think  of  the  fortresses  he  had  built,  of  his  wives  and  children — those 
who  had  been  a  grief  of  mind  to  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  of  her  whom  he 
married  to  please  and  reconcile  them,  Bashemath  the  daughter  of  Ishmael 
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Jacob  wonld  think  upon  the  birthright,  upon  the  promisee  of  God  renewed  to 
him  at  Bethel,  and  now  fulfilled  in  some  degree  at  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
would  think  of  blessings  yet  to  come  when  the  glory  and  greatness  of  his 

Ktterity  should  increase,  and  they  should  have  dominion  and  kingly  power. 
e  death  of  friends  forces  us  to  review  our  associated  histories. 

III.  It  was  the  beginning  of  another  and  a  higher  life.  We  are  told  that 
Isaac  "  was  gathered  unto  his  ])eopIe."  This  surely  signifies  more  thau  that  he 
was  joined  to  them  in  the  crave.  The  expression  sujjgests— 1.  The  idea  qfrsst. 
The  toils  and  labours  of  human  life  end  with  the  grave.  Man  goeth  forth  to 
his  labour  and  to  his  work  until  the  evening,  and  then  the  night  of  death  comes 
when  he  can  no  longer  work.  The  great  end  for  which  Isaac  lived  had  now  been 
gained.  He  had  seen  his  two  sous  reconciled.  He  had  been  at  length  brought 
to  the  belief,  though  sore  against  his  will,  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  would 
descend  along  the  line  of  Jacob.  He  had  submitted  to  God.  And  having 
attained  to  this  firm  belief  and  resignation,  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  ended. 
Rest  is  welcome  when  the  powers  of  life  are  failing  and  the  work  of  life  is  done. 
2.  Tke  idea  of  re-unian  in  another  world.  We  are  told  of  Abraham  that 
**  he  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  Builder  and  Maker  is 
(Jod ;"  and  further,  that  "  Isaac  and  Jacob  "  were  "  heirs  with  Him  of  the  sarme 
promise."  (Heb.  xi.  9, 10.)  Surely  Isaac  died  with  the  thought  of  meeting 
the  beloved  ones  who  had  gone  before,  in  a  better  country. 

8UQQB8TIVB  OOMMBNTS  ON  THB  YBBBBS. 

Verses  27-29.    Three  special  friends  of  our  daily  duties,  especiallv  of  filial 

Jacob  buries,  in  this  chapter.     Crosses  and  paternal  duty,  to  the  day  when 

come  thick  ;  be  patient. — (Trapp).  whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doth 

We  have  no  clue  to  his  thougnts  but  tlie  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord ; 

the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  that  com-  when  the  son  who  honoured  his  father 

mon  nature  which  are  called  forth  by  and  mother,  either  by  paying  them  all 

trials  and  circumstances,  which  we  have  deference  and  respect,  or  by  supporting 

still  in  common  with  those  who  have  them  in  poverty,  or  by  upholding  them 

gone  before  us  in  the  generations.  But  in  their  infiimit^,  or  by  paying  the  last 

this  is  a  clue  which  we  may  surely  tribute  of  affection  and  resi>ect  to  their 

follow,  if  we  let  it  lead  us  onward  from  remains,  shall  so  also  himself  receive  of 

a  more  fsiithful  and  earnest  discharge  the  Lord. — {Robertson)* 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

Critioal  Kons.— 1.  Edom.]  This  is  %  sarname  added  to  his  birth-name,  Esao.  It  b  the 
national  deiiignation  of  his  deecendants. — 2.  Hit  wiyes.]  There  is  considerable  difficulty  about 
the  names  of  Esau's  wives.  Comparing  this  account  with  the  previous  one  in  chaps,  xxvi.  S4, 
xxviii.  9,  we  find  that  two  of  the  three  names  are  entirely  different.  Acoording  to  chap,  zxv., 
Bashemath  is  daughter  of  Elon,  the  Hittite ;  according  to  this  aooouot  she  is  daughter  of 
lahmaeL  The  only  honest  oondusion  must  be  with  Kalisoh,  '*  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
Hebrew  text,  though  containing  several  important  ooinoidences,  evidently  embodiee  two 
accounts,  irreconcUeably  different.  And  even  thus  we  shall  still  require  the  hypothesis  that 
subsequent  changes  have  further  confused  the  two  accounts."  {Alford,) — 4.  Eliphas*]  His 
son's  name  was  Teman.  (Verse  11.)  Eliphaz,  the  Temanite,  one  of  Job's  friends,  may  have 
been  a  descendant  ol  this  son  of  Adah. — L6.  Dukes.]  The  Heb.  word  is  aUapK,  from  tike  same 
root  aa  the  first  or  leading  letter  of  the  Heb.  alphabet.  It  properly  signifiea  a  chio^  or  leadsr. 
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The  aUuphim  were  the  tribe-prinoe,  or  iheikhfl.— S4.  Tht  mvlefj    **  The  tnosUtioa  mvleM  In 

the  A.y.  (giants  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  in  Onkelos)  leems  to  be  abandoned,  and 

warm  springs  supposed  to  be  the  right  one.    Tbeee  might  be  the  warm  springs  in  the  Wadyel 

sal,  S.  of  the  Dead  Rea,  or  perhaps  those  yet  hotter  springs  in  the  Wady  JfamacL**    {Alford) 

81.  Before  there  reigned  any  king  oyer  the  children  of  uraeL]    '*  This  does  not  imply  that 

Israel  had  a  king  when  this  history  was  written,  which  is  not  so^  bat  that  there  was  a  promise 

kings  to  come  ont  of  the  loins  of  Israel  (Qen.  zxzr.  11. ;  Oomp.  Gen.  zviL  16),  and  Israel 

had  not  yet  enjoyed  the  Idngly  role."    Othen  think  that  this  daose  la  a  later  inaeitioiL 


MAIN  EOMILBTiaa  OF  THB  PARAQRAPH.-^Yma  IM, 

Thb  Histobt  op  THB  Obnebatioks  op  Esau. 

We  haye  here  a  detaQed  acoonnt  of  the  poeterity  of  Esaa.  And  we  maj 
learn  from  it  the  following  lessons  and  truths  :— 

L  We  see  how  the  promises  of  Ood  concerning  Esau  were  folfllled.  He  was 
promised  great  temporal  prosperity ;  and  that  he  should  be  the  founder  of  a 
nation  (Qen.  zxv.  23  ;  zzvii.  39,  40.)  The  chief  design  of  the  chapter  is  to 
show  how  completely  these  promises  were  falfiUed. 

n.  We  learn  what  is  the  principle  upon  which  OldTestament  History  is  written. 

This  chapter  is  a  kind  of  leave-taking  of  Esau  and  his  posteritnr.  They  appear 
as  surrounded  with  a  momentary  glare  of  eai-thly  glory,  but  they  immediately 
fall  out  of  the  course  of  that  history  which  is  not  a  world-history,  but  a  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  hear  no  more  of  Esau's  descendants  after  this, 
except  when  they  cross  the  path  of  Israel's  history,  or  appear  on  tlie  page 
of  prophecy  as  of  bad  eminence  among  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  which 
are  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  (}od.  The  way  is  cleared  for  the  sacred 
annals  of  the  chosen  family  by  concluding  and  dismissing  contemporaneous 
family  histories.  Tliis  is  essentially  the  method  and  principle  of  this  book  of 
Genesis.  Thus,  we  read  of  Abraham  and  his  two  sons  ;  then  the  history  takes 
up  Isaac,  and  gradually  boc«)mes  silent  concerning  Ishmael.  Again,  the  histoiy 
of  Jacob  advances,  while  that  of  Esau  ceases.  In  Jacob's  family,  also,  Joseph  is 
the  one  chosen  out  of  all  his  sons  ;  the  rest  are  scarcely  mentioned.  Thus  God 
separates  and  divides  His  church  from  the  world.  The  stream  of  sacred  history 
leads  on  to  the  Messiah,  the  flower  and  perfection  of  our  human  race.  Scripture 
history  is  written  upon  this  principle — ^that  it  was  God's  design  throughout  to 
brin^  His  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  and,  therefore,  tiiat  fiundy  alone 
in  which  He  is  to  appear  shall  have  a  prominent  record. 

in.  We  learn  that  the  enemies  of  Ood  may  be  distinguished  by  great 
worldly  glory  and  prosperity.  Three  times  in  this  chapter  we  meet  with  the 
phrase,  ^'  This  is  Edom  ; "  and  once  ''He  is  Esau,  the  father  of  the  Edomites." 
rVerses  1,  9,  19,  43.)  They  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Israel  Esau  is  the 
father  of  persecutors.  Tet  Esau  was  prospered  in  his  lifetime  more  than  his 
brother.  ^  He  was  established  with  great  power  and  dominion  in  Mount  Seir, 
while  his  brother  was  a  lowly  servant  at  Padan-aram.  And  while  the 
descendants  of  one  were  groaning  under  Egyptian  oppression,  those  of  the 
other  were  formed  into  an  independent  kingaom,  and  had  eight  kings  in 
succession  "before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  ciiildren  of  Israel" 
(Verse  31.)  Thus  the  good  things  of  this  world  mav^  spring  up  rapidly,  as 
r^th  a  vehement  and  plentiful  growth  and  fruition,  while  the  good  things  of 
tne  kingdom  of  Gh>d  have  to  be  waited  for  in  faith  and  patience.  Thus  the 
believer  is  taught  that  he  must  toil  slowly  upwards,  and  must  not  envy  the 
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rapid  and  ]oypaX  prosperity  of  the  children  of  this  world.  His  record  and  hia 
reward  are  with  tne  Most  High.  His  prosperity  may  be  late  and  remote,  but 
it  is  permanent. 

17.  We  learn  how  Ood  works  in  the  formation  of  peoples  and  nattoxiB, 

The  subjugation  of  the  Horites  by  the  Edomitee,  and  the  fusion  of  both  under 
one  kingdom,  is  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  peoples  and  nations  are 
formed  and  consolidated.  This  has  often  occurred  in  nistoiy.  We  have 
examples  in  the  rise  of  the  Samaritans,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  Bomau 
people.  And  in  modem  times,  we  have  a  similar  instance  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  Gauls  by  the  Pranks.  We  see  that  the  footstep  of  (Jod  are  to  be  traced 
throughout  all  human  history.  Those  nations  which  lay  outside  the  covenant 
people  were  yet  under  the  care  and  control  of  that  Divine  providence  which 
appointed  the  bounds  of  their  habitation,  and  watched  over  their  growth  and 
development  (Acts  xvii.  26). 

y«  We  learn,  also,  the  importance  of  the  individual  element  in  history. 
The  personal  or  individual  element  appears  in  all  history,  but  in  a  most  marked 
manner  in  sacred  history.  We  see  how  nations  are  stamped  with  the  character 
of  their  ancestor.  At  the  dose  of  this  record  of  the  evolution  of  a  great  people, 
we  read, ''  He  is  Esau,  the  father  of  the  Edomites."  He  still  lives  in  this  people. 
His  character  is  stamped  upon  the  entire  race.  This  principle  was  illustrated 
with  better  issues  in  the  case  of  Israel  Balaam  felt  that  they  were  an  holy 
nation.  The  character  of  their  ancestors  was  impressed  upon  them.  '*  He  hath 
not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  neither  hath  He  seen  perverseness  in  israeL" 
(Num.  xxiil  21). 

8UQQB8TIVB  OOMMBNTS  ON  THB  VBR8B8. 

Verse  1.     There  is  an   important  fade,  while   the   kingdom  of  hearen 

moral  in  these  generations  of  Esau,  will  endure  for  Qyet,—{WordsworthS) 
They  show   that  the  families  of  the 

carnal  race  of  this  world  develop  .  Verse  7.  A  similar  reason  is  given 
themselves  more  rapidly  than  the  for  the  parting  of  Abraham  and  Lot. 
promised  seed,  Ishmacl  and  Esau  Esau's  prosperity  was  the  means,  in 
come  sooner  to  their  possession  than  the  hands  of  Providence,  of  leading 
Isaac  and  Jacob.  The  promised  seed  him  beyond  the  promised  land,  so  that 
is  of  slow  growth.  It  is  like  the  grain  it  might  come  into  the  possession  of 
of  mustarof-seed.  (Matt.  ziiL  31.)  The  him  to  whom  (}od  had  given  it  So 
fulfilments  of  all  God's  promises  of  that  prosperity,  which  we  may  some- 
great    blessings   to    His    people    are  times  be  tempted  to  envy  in  others,  may 


always   long   in    coming.      But    the     yet  be  the  means  by  which  God  works 
kingdoms  of  this  world  would  soon     out  His  gracious  will  concerning  us. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

CBmOAL  Koraa — 8*  Tlie  fcm  of  his  old  ago]  He  wa«  ninety  jean  oU  when  Josepb  wbb 
bom.  A  ooat  of  many  oolonri.]  Heb.  A  tutdo  of  parU.  The  expression  ocean  again  in  2  Sam. 
xiii  18,  to  describe  the  gaiment  worn  by  kings'  daughters.  "  This  waf  a  coat  reaching  to  the 
hands  and  feet,  worn  by  persons  not  mnch  ocimpied  with  manual  labour,  according  to  the  general 
opinioiL  It  WA%  wo  oonoeivew  variegated  either  by  the  loom  or  the  needle^  and  is  therefore 
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well  rendered  X'^^^  'wotKtXof,  %  motley  coat**  {Murphp.) — 4.  And  eoold  not  ipeak  peaceably 
unto  him.]  The  meaning  is,  that  they  refused  to  bid  Mm  good  day,  or  to  greet  him  with  the 
osard  oalatation,  "Peace  be  with  thee."~9.  The  eleven  Stan.]  Joseph  himself  being  the  twelfth* 
Knobel  oondndes  from  this  that  the  signs  of  the  Zodiao  were  not  unknown  to  Uie  Israelites. 
U.  But  hit  father  observed  the  saying.]  Heb.  "  Kept  the  word,  or  the  matter'*  The  word 
oUerved,  as  rendered  by  the  LXX,  is  very  nearly  the  same  word  as  tiiat  used  by  St.  Luke,  *'  £^8 
mother  hepi  all  these  things.**  (St.  Luke  ii  19.)— IS.  Shedhem.  It  was  over  fifty  miles  from 
Hebron.  Jacob  had  formerly  bought  a  piece  of  ground  there.  (Gen.  xzxiii  19.)— 14.  See 
whether  it  be  woU  with  thy  brethren  1  Heb.  **  See  the  peace  or  the  welfare,**  i.e^  Go  and  see 
how  it  fares  with  thy  brethren  and  the  flocks. — 17.  Bothan.]  A  town  about  twelve  miles  north 
of  Sheohem.  It  is  only  mentioned  in  one  other  place,  2  Kings  vi.  13-19. — 18.  Conspired.] 
Heb.  •*  Cunningly  plotted.**— 19.  Thii  dreamer.]  Heb.  **  Lord,  or  master  of  dreams ; "  using  the 
title  in  bitter  ■com.— 38.  They  stript  Joseph  of  hit  ooat]  **  According  to  Eastern  habits,  it 
would  be  his  only  garment.  He  entered  Egypt  naked,  as  was  the  custom  with  slaves  and 
oaptives  (Isa.  xx.  4),  in  strange  contrast  to  his  subsequent  array  of  pomp.  (Gen.  xli  42.) 
(Mford.)-~25'  Tshmaelites.l  In  verse  28  and  in  Glen,  zzxix.  1,  they  are  called Midianites.  The 
caravan  consisted,  probably,  of  both  of  these.  The  general  meaning  ia,  **  Arabian  Merchants." 
Oilead.  Celebrated  for  a  precious  balm.  (Jer.  viiL  22  ;  zlvi  11.)  Spicery,  This  is  a  species  of 
gum  called  <r  'gcteanth.  Balm,  It  was  a  very  precious  gum  obtained  from  the  balsam  tree, 
aknoet  peculiar  to  Palestine.  (iiZ/ord)— ifyrrJL  Gum,  laudanum,  28.  Twenty  pieces  of  silver.] 
The  price  of  a  lad  under  twenty  years  of  age.  (Lev.  zzviL  5.)  The  full  price  of  a  slave  was 
thirty  shekels.  (Ex.  xxL  82.)  30.  The  grave.]  Heb.  SheoL  The  unseen  world,  or  the  place 
of  departed  spirits.  The  AY.  also  renders  this  word  in  some  places  heU^  in  others  ike  pU, 
Probably  derived  from  Heb.  verb  sha^  to  ask  or  inquire.  It  is  that  condition  in  which  we  ode 
after  the  lost  ones.  Where  are  they  t  Others  derive  it  from  a  word  which  means  eavi^  or  pU, 
It  is  evar  onving,  never  satisfied,  demanding  the  whole  human  raoe. 

KAIN  H0MILBTI08  OP  THB  PARAGRAPH.— VerM$  1-17. 
ThB  COMMENOElfENT  OF  JoSEPH^S  HiSTORT. 

^  The  history  of  Joseph  commences  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  and  con- 
tinues throughout  the  book.  It  is  important^  as  showing  how  the  Hebrew 
spirit  came  in  contact  with  I^ptian  culture  and  literatura  Here  we  have 
Joseph  brought  before  us— 

L  As  distinguished  by  his  early  piety.  Even  at  this  opening  of  Joseph's 
history  we  can  discover  the  signs  of  a  high  moral  and  devout  tone  of  character. 
His  brethren  were  of  a  different  spirit.  They  were  not  only  undevout,  but  were 
ready  to  commit  the  vilest  wickeoness.  Joseph  saw  and  heard  things,  when  he 
was  with  them  in  the  field,  which  vexed  his  righteous  soul.  He  felt  the  duty 
laid  upon  him  to  bring  report  of  their  conversation  and  behavour  to  their  father. 
This  was  not  malicious  tale-bearing,  but  the  faithful  performance  of  a  sense  of 
duty.  For,  where  wickedness  is  done  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed.  Joseph's 
conduct  was  not  back-biting,  but  a  filial  confidential  report  to  his  father.  1.  It 
showed  hia  hoe  qf  truth  and  riaht.  He  would  not  suffer  his  father  to  be  deceived 
by  a  false  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  his  sons.  He  must  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  truth,  however  painful,  or  be  the  consequences  what  they  might  to  all 
concerned.  2.  It  showed  his  unwillingness  to  be  a  partaker  of  other  men's  sins, 
3.  It  showed  a  spirit  of  ready  obedience.  He  knew  that  a  faithful  report  of  the 
conduct  of  his  brethren  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  father.  He  had  learned 
filial  reverence  and  obedience.  How  readily  he  obeyed  his  father's  command 
when  he  was  sent  upon  that  long  journey  to  bhechem.  (Verse  14).  He  entered 
upon  the  journey  in  all  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  expecting  no  eviL  Joseph 
was  not  entirely  a  spoiled  child,  kept  at  home  safe  from  all  dangers.  His  fisither 
had  a  healthy  confidence  in  a  son  who  was  accustomed  to  obey  cheerfully.  He 
believed  that  Joseph  had  some  hardy  virtues. 

n.  As  marked  out  for  a  great  destiny.  Joseph  relates  two  of  lus  dreams. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  understanding  their  meaning.    The  first  showed  that 
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his  brethren  were  to  be  in  subjection  to  him,  and  the  second  that  he  would 
even  have  a  wider  dominion — his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  brethren  bowing 
down  before  him  to  the  earth.  These  dreams  must  be  regarded  as  Divine 
intimations  of  his  future  sovereign  greatness,  and  they  were  remarkably  fulfilled 
in  Egypt  twenty-three  years  afterwards.  Though  Jacob  chided  his  son  for  the 
bold  uttering  of  his  dreams,  yet  we  are  told  that  he  "  observed  the  saying." 
(Verses  10,  11).  He  had  a  secret  persuasion  that  those  dreams  were  prophetic. 
And  the  hatred  of  his  brethren  shows  a  dreaded  suspicion  of  the  same  prophetic 
import  It  may  not  have  been  a  shrewd  policy  in  Joseph  boldly  to  utter  and 
declare  these  dreams  before  those  with  whom  they  were  so  intimately  concerned. 
But  he  was  a  youth  of  genuine  simplicity  and  transparency  of  character.  He 
was  openly  honest.  He  had  a  natural  fitness  for  future  distinction  and  honour, 
and  so  the  choice  of  God  is  justified  to  men. 

m.  As  the  object  of  envy  and  hatred.  1.  Because  of  his  faithful  testimony. 
He  did  not  join  in  the  company  of  his  brethren.  They  perceived  that  there 
was  some  alteration  in  their  father's  conduct  towards  them,  and  would  naturally 
suspect  that  liis  favourite  sou  would  be  their  accuser.  So  the  world  hated 
Jesus,  because  "  He  testified  of  it  that  the  works  thereof  were  evil."^  2.  Because 
of  his  father's  ^partiality.  (Verse  4.)  There  was  much  in  this  that  was 
injudicious,  but  it  was  not  altogether  unreasonable.  Joseph  was  the  child  of 
the  wife  most  beloved.  His  disposition  was  of  that  kind  which  naturally  wins 
affection.  He  was  the  only  one  among  his  brethren  who  had  the  fear  of  (}od, 
or  knew  the  dutv  of  a  son.  3.  Because  of  the  distinction  for  which  God  had 
destined  him.  They  envied  him  the  honour  which  they  plainly  saw  God  had 
intended  for  him.  To  take  it  away  from  Joseph  would  not  have  been  of  any 
benefit  to  them.  But  such  is  the  spirit  of  envy  which  refuses  to  admire,  or 
have  any  complacency  in  that  which  does  not  belong  to  self.  How  hard  it  is  to 
submit  to  the  decisions  of  Providence!  That  spirit  of  hatred  and  envy  which 
his  brethren  showed  towards  Joseph  was  like  that  of  Cain  towards  Abel,  of  Esau 
towards  Jacob,  of  Saul  towards  David,  and  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  towutls 
Our  Lord. 

8UQQEST1VB  00MMBNT8  ON  THB    VBM8E8. 

Verse  1.  Thecharacter  of  sojourners  of  home  is  prompt  in  the  disapproval 

is  common  to  all  the  patriarchs.  Jacob  of  evil,  and  fiunk  in  the  avowal  of  his 

afterwards  claimed  and  confossed  his  feelings.     What  the  evil  was  we  are 

character  as  a  pilgrim  before  Pharaoh,  not  informed  ;  but  Jacob's  full-grown 

"They  who  say  such  things  plainly  sons  were  now  far  away    from    the 

declare  that  they  seek  a  country."  paternal  eye,  and  prone,  as  it  seems,  to 

The  dukes  of  Edom  had  habitations  give  way  to  temptation.  Many  scandals 

in  the  land  of  their  possessions.  (Gen.  came  out  to  view  in  the  chosen  family, 

xxxvi.  43).     But  Jacob,  with  his  father  — (Murphy.) 

Isaac,   were  pilgrims  in  the  land  of  Josepn  only  bore  tidings  to  his  father 

Canaan  ;  content  to  dwell  in  tents  here  of  conduct  which  had  already  become 

that  they  might  dwell  with  God  for  notorious  and  of  ill-fame, 
ever.      Justin  Martyr   saith   of   the 

Christians  of  his  time  :  "  They  dwell  Verses  3,  4.    In  Gbd's  government 

in  their  own  countries  but  as  strangers;  there  is  election,  but  no  favouritism; 

have  right  to  all,  as  citizens;    but  for  God  judges  by  character.      But 

suffer   hardship,    as    foreigners."  —  turning  to  the  conduct  of  Jacob,  we 

(Trapp.)  find  something  different.    True,  Joseph 

was  superior  to  his  brethren,  but  there 

Verse  2.    The  unsophisticated  child  was  something  more ;  he  was  the  sou 
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of  the  faTonrite  wife  and  therefore  the 
favourite  child.  His  coat  was  the 
badge  of  his  father's  nnjust  love,  and 
therefore  upon  it  his  brethren  wreaked 
their  iMry,— {Robertson.) 

I  see  in  him  not  a  clearer  type  of 
Christ  than  of  every  Christian.  Because 
we  are  dear  to  our  rather,  and  complain 
of  sins,  therefore  we  are  hated  of  our 
carnal  brethren.  If  Joseph  had  not 
meddled  with  his  brother  s  CEtults,  yet 
he  had  been  envied  for  his  father's 
affection ;  but  now  malice  is  met  with 
envy. — {Bp,  Bali.) 

Verses  6-1 1 .  Joseph's  brethren 
hated  him  yet  the  more  for  his  dreams. 
So  the  Jews  did  Jesus  for  His  parables ; 
especially  when  he  spake  of  his  exalta- 
tion.— {Trajfp.) 

The  simplicity  with  which  Joseph 
lelates  his  dreams,  reminds  us  of  Isaac's 
naive  question  on  the  way  to  Mount 
Moriah :  ''but  where  is  the  lamb ? " 
It  stands  in  beautiful  contrast  with 
that  moral  earnestness  which  had 
already,  in  early  age,  made  him  self- 
reliant  in  presence  of  his  brethren.— 
{Lang€.) 

The  concealment  of  our  hopes  or 
abilities  hath  not  more  modesty  than 
safety.  He  that  was  envied  tor  his 
deamess,  and  hated  for  bis  intelligence, 
was  both  envied  and  hated  for  his 
dreams.  Surely  God  meant  to  make 
the  relation  of  these  dreams  a  means 
to  effect  that  which  the  dreams  im- 
ported. We  men  work  by  likely 
means;  God  by  contraries.  Had  it 
not  been  for  his  dreams  he  had  not 
been  sold ;  if  he  had  not  been  sold,  he 
had  not  been  exalted.  Full  little  did 
Joseph's  brethren  think,  when  they  sold 
him  naked  to  the  Ishmaelites,  to  have 


once  seen  him  in  the  throne  of  i^ypt 
God's  decree  runs  on ;  and,  while  we 
eitlier  think  not  of  it,  or  oppose  it,  is 
performed. — {Bp.  Hall) 

Envy  is  a  specially  diabolical  sin. 
"  Through  envy  of  the  devil  death 
entered  into  the  world.  (Wisd.  Sol.  ii. 
24).  1.  It  is  purely  a  spiritual  sin,  it 
is  purely  a  soul-sin^  owin^  less  than 
any  other  to  the  temptations  of  the 
flesh.  He  whose  chief  delight  is  in 
intellectual  pleasures,  and  is  free  from 
vulgur  appetites,  may  yet  be  full  of 
this  sin  of  envv.  2.  It  is  most  essen- 
tially eyiL  Almost  every  other  passion 
has  m  it  some  good,  or  seeming  good. 
Revenge  may  claim  justification  from 
some  sense  of  wrong,  and  be  regarded 
as  of  near  kin  to  justice.  Anger  may 
throw  the  blame  upon  violent  passions 
so  easily  aroused.  Carnal  passions  of 
evenr  kind  may  charge  their  sins  upon 
the  body.  But  envy  is  an  evil,  pure 
and  simple.  It  needs  no  body,  nor 
nerves,  nor  foul  desires,  but  springs  up 
within  the  soul.  3.  Other  sins  yield 
some  present  pleasure,  but  envy  has 
nothing  but  torment. 

Verses  12-17.  He  stayed  not  at 
Shechem,  whither  his  father  sent 
him  ;  but  missing  them  there,  he  seeks 
farther,  till  he  found  them.  This  is 
true  obedience,  whether  to  God  or  man, 
when  we  look  not  so  much  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  as  to  the  mind  of  the  law- 
maker.— i^rapp.) 

That  dream  of  Joseph's  regal  sheaf, 
to  which  all  the  rest  did  homage,  was 
remarkably  fulfilled  when  his  brethren 
came  to  him  in  Egypt  for  corn.  They 
literally  bowed  down  before  him  for 
this  precious  commodity. 


MAIN  B0MILBTJO3  OP  THE  PARAORAPH.-Verta  18-28. 

Thb  Conspibaot  to  Murdbr  Joseph. 

The  brethren  of  Joseph  conspired  against  him  to  slay  him.    (Verse  18.)   This 
foul  crime  furnishes — 

L  An  example  of  the  rapidly  downward  course  of  evil.    Joseph's  brethren 
at  first  envied  him,  then  envy  passed   into  animosity,  animosity  into  fixed 
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hatred,  and  fixed  hatred  rapidly  grew  into  a  scheme  of  murder.  So  steep  is 
'the  descent  from  the  evil  ihmgs  within  the  heart  of  man  to  the  lowest 
deptlis  of  crime. 

II.  An  example  of  the  bold  daring  of  sinners.  Joseph*s  brethren  are  pre- 
pared to  brave  all  the  consequences.  They  are  ready  with  a  deceitful  story 
to  account  to  their  father  for  the  loss  of  his  fEkvourite  son.  (Verse  20.)  They 
trust  to  artifice,  falsehood,  cunnings  and  deceit  They  are  daring  enough  to 
cover  up  their  crime  with  a  lie. 

m.  An  example  of  guilt  inenrred  even  where  purpoie  has  not  ripened 
into  aot.  Joseph's  brethren  were  guilty  of  murder  though  they  stopped  short 
of  the  deed.  Thought  and  act  are  the  same  in  the  sight  of  Qod.  (Matt.  t. 
28.)  It  was  not  for  killing  his  brother  (for  that  might  nave  been  accidental), 
but  for  killing  him  through  hatred,  that  Gain  was  branded  a  murderer. 
(1  John  iii  15.)  Murder  is  the  goal  or  limit  to  which  hatred  tends  when  not 
repressed.  But  these  men  were  prevented  from  carrying  out  their  purpose,  not 
by  unforeseen  circumstances,  not  oy  fear  at  a  sudden  realization  of  the  magni- 
tude of  their  crime,  but  by  the  love  of  gain, — stronger  in  them  than  even  their 
hatred  and  purpose  of  murder.  It  was  not  the  voice  of  conscience,  or  the  effect 
of  grace,  but  the  power  of  another  passion  that  comes  in  here  to  stay  the  hand 
of  crime.  It  was  the  triumph  of  avarice  over  malice.  (Verses  27,  28.)  One 
sin  is  sometimes  cast  out  by  another.  Devils  may  be  cast  out  by  Beelzebub, 
the  prince  of  the  devils. 

IV.  An  example  of  degrees  of  guiltiness  even  among  those  who  have  lent 
themselves  to  one  design.  The  brethren  of  Joseph  were  not  all  equally  guilty. 
Simeon,  Levi,  and  others  wished  to  slay  him,  but  Judah  propc^ed  his  being 
sold  into  captivity.  (Verses  26,  27.)  Reuben  proposed  to  cast  nim  into  a  pit^ 
intending,  probably,  to  fetch  him  out  when  the  others  were  not  by.  He  wanted 
to  save  Joseph,  but  secretly,  for  he  had  not  courage  enough  to  save  him  openly. 
All  this  shows  that  the  brethren  were  not  equally  ^ilty,  though  the  motive  of 
the  least  culpable  among  them  was  not  superior  virtue^  but  some  softness  of 
oharacter,  or  the  influence  of  a  stronger  temptation. 

8U00E8TIVE  00MMBNT8  ON  THE  VEBSEE. 

Verse  18«  In  an  honest  and  obedient  at  the  time  when  their  fury  broke 

simplicity,  Joseph  comes  to  inquire  of  loose  upon  him.    Joseph  had  too  good 

his  brethren's  health,  and  now   may  reason,  as  David  afterwards  had  to  say 

not  return  to  carry  news  of  his  own  in  the  person  of  Christ,  "  For  my  love 

misery :    whilst   he  thinks   of  their  they  are  mine  adversaries."— (ftisJL) 
welfare,  they  are  plotting  his  destruo- 

tion.    Who  would  have  expected  this        Verses  19,  20.    Who  will  say  that 

cruelty   in    them,   which   shoxdd   be  the  workers  of  iniquity  have  no  know- 

the  fathers  of  Gfod's  church  1—^Bp.  ledce  ?    They  have  all  the  cunning  as 

Ball.)  ^  well  as  the  cruelty  of  the  old  serpent. 

Cain  has  left  a  name  of  infamy  to  But   what   do   they   mean   by  that 

all    generations    of  mankind.      But  sarcastic  saying,  we  shall  see  what  will 

where  shall  we  find  nine  men  con-  become  qf  his  dreams  1     If  they  had 

spiring  at  once  to^  kill  a  brother— a  considered  them  as  feigned  through 

brother   whose  amiable  qualities  de-  ambition,  they   would  not  have  felt 

served    their    warmest    love  —  who  half  the  resentment    They  considered 

tenderly  loved  them,  and  was  in  the  these  dreams  as  the   intimations  of 

very  act  of  showing  his  love  to  them  heaven,  and  their  language  included 
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nothing  less  than  a  challenge  to  the 
Almighty.  But  is  it  possible  that 
they  could  think  of  thwarting  the 
Divine  counsels?  It  is  possible. 
Witness  Pharaoh's  pursuit  of  Israel, 
after  all  that  he  had  seen  and  felt  of 
the  Divine  judgments ;  Saul's  attempts 
on  David's  life ;  Herod's  murder  of  the 
children  of  Bethlehem ;  and  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Jews  against  Christ, 
who,  as  many  of  them  knew  had 
raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  and 
done  many  miracles.  Yes,  we  will 
kill  hun,  say  they,  and  then  let  Qod 
advance  him  to  honour  if  He  can  1 
But  they  shall  see  what  will  become 
of  his  di^eams.  They  shall  see  them 
accomplished  by  the  very  means  they 
are  concerting  to  overthrow  them. 
Thus,  though  the  kings  of  the  earth 
take  counsel  together  i^gainst  the  Lord 
and  against  His  Anointed,  He  that 
sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  at 
them,  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in 
derision.^  Joseph's  brethren,  like  the 
sheaves  in  the  dream,  should  make 
obeisance  to  him  ;  and  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow. — 
(Fuller.) 

Verses  21,  22.  Reuhen,  though  he 
had  been  very  wicked  (Qen.  xxxv. 
22),  shows  now  a  tender  heart. — 
(Jacobus.) 

As  the  murderous  scheme  was  pre- 
vented by  Reuben's  plan  of  deliver- 
ance, and  modified  by  Judah's  proposal, 
80,  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  the  scneme 
of  the  Sanhedrin  was  changed  more 
than  once  by  arresting  circumstances. 
ThusProvidence  turned  the  destructive 
plots  to  a  beneficent  end.  It  was  the 
chief  tendency  of  these  schemes  to 
promote  the  highest  glory  of  the  hated 
one,  whose  glory  they  aimed  to  destroy. 
— (Lange.) 

He  was  not  cruel,  simply  because  he 
was  guilty  of  a  different  class  of  sin. 
It  is  well  for  us,  before  we  t^e  credit 
to  ourselves  for  being  free  from  this  or 
that  sin,  to  inquire  whether  it  be 
banished  by  grace  or  only  by  another 
sin.  .  Tou  are  not  censorious,  but  then 
pause  and  ask  whether  you  are  not 
too  lax  to  be  oensoiious.    You  are  not 


a  tale-bearer  or  a  busybody,  but  are 
you  certain  that  you  have  in  you  suffi- 
cient love  for  others  to  make  you 
at  all  interested  in  these  matters  ? — 
(Robertson.) 

That  weakness  of  character  for  which 
Reuben  was  remarkable,  had  also  its 
good  side.  It  rendered  him  incapable 
of  committing  some  sins. 

y^erses  23,  24.  It  was  not  enough 
to  injure  him,  they  must  also  insult 
him.  Thus  Jesus  was  stripped  and 
degraded  before  He  suffered.  Now  it 
was,  as  they  afterwards  confessed  one 
to  another  m  the  Egyptian  prison,  that 
thev  saw  the  angui^  of  his  soul,  when 
he  besought  them,  and  they  would  not 
hear.     (Gen.  xlii.  21.)— (Fuller.) 

How  dearly  did  he  purchase  this 
honour  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
father  1  They  no  doubt  considered  it 
as  an  insult  to  themselves  that  he 
came  to  them  decked  with  this  trophy 
of  his  superior  standing  in  the  patri- 
arch's regard.  His  robe,  the  evidence 
of  Jacob  s  tender  regard,  might  have 
reminded  them  that  to  murder  Joseph 
was  in  effect  to  murder  their  father. 
It  would  deprive  him  of  the  comfort  of 
life  and  fill  up  all  the  rest  of  his  days 
with  bitterness  and  sorrow.-— (iSu^.) 

The  Lord  delivers  His  people  firom 
the  pit  of  their  sins  and  sorrows. — 
(Zech.  ix.  11.) 

All  the  spite  of  his  brethren  cannot 
make  Joseph  cast  off  the  livery  of  his 
father's  love.  What  need  we  care  for 
the  censures  of  men.  if  our  hearts  can 
tell  us  we  are  in  utvour  with  Qod? 
—(Bp.  HalL) 

Verse  25.  To  weep  for  theur  wicked- 
ness, they  should  liave  sat  down 
rather.  But  the  devil  had  drawn  a 
hard  hoof  over  their  hearts,  that 
either  they  felt  no  remorse  of  what 
they  had  done,  for  the  present ;  or 
else  they  sought  to  ease  themselves  of 
it  by  eating  and  merrymaking.  "  They 
drank  wine  in  bowls,  but  no  man  was 
sorry  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph." 
(Amos  vi.  6). — (IVapp.) 

Observe  the  calmness  of  these  men 
after  their  crime.     We  often  think 
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respecting  tlie  tyrants  of  whom  we 
read  in  history,  that  they  must  haye 
been  haunted  by  the  furies.  It  is  not 
so,  there  is  a  worse  doom  for  sin  than 
this ;  it  is  that  it  makes  the  heart 
callous  and  forgetful  of  its  presence. 
If  tliere  were  but  the  sting  it  would  be 
well,  for  it  would  lead  to  reformation. 
— CRobm'tson.) 

Egypt  was  their  ^  market  This 
agrees  with  the  testimony  of  classic 
historians,  as  Homer  and  Herodotus, 
who  tells  us  that  Egypt  was  a  store- 
liouse  for  drugs,  and  a  seat  of  physi- 
cians.—(•/ocofew^.) 

Verse  26.  It  were  to  be  wished, 
that  wheneyer  we  are  tempted  to  sin, 
we  would  ask  ourselves  this  question. 
What  profit  is  it  ?— (7raf>p.) 

Verses  27,  28.  Judah's  proposal 
contains  words  of  mercy,  but  it  was 
mercy  mixed  with  covetousness.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  covetous  men  to  urge 
their  objects  under  a  show  of  gene- 
rosity and  kindness.  But  if  he  did,  it 
was  the ''profit"  that  wrought  upon 
the  company.  The  love  of  money 
induced  them  to  sell  their  brother  for 
a  slave.  A  goodly  price  at  which  they 
valued  him  I  But  let  not  Joseph  com- 
plain, seeing  a  greater  than  he  was 
sold  by  Judas  Iscariot  for  but  a  little 
more. — {Jb\dler,) 


Reuben  and  Judah  remind  us  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathssa  and  Nicodemua, 
who  did  not  consent  to  the  sentence  of 
the  Saiihedrin ;  but  they  were  less  in- 
clined to  the  right,  and  their  half 
measures  remind  us  of  Pilate's  attempt 
to  save,  though  they  had  not,  like  liim, 
the  power  in  iheir  hands ;  since  being 
implicated  by  their  former  animosity 
towards  Joseph,  they  could  only  weakly 
opnose  their  angnr  brethren. — (Lange,) 

Little  did  the  LshmeeliUsh  merchants 
know  what  a  treasure  they  bought, 
carried,  and  sold  ;  more  precious  than 
all  their  balms  and  myrrhs.  Little 
did  they  think  that  they  had  in  their 
hands  the  lord  of  ^gypt,  the  jewel  of 
the  world.  Why  should  we  contemn 
any  man's  meanness,  when  we  know 
not  his  destiny  1—(Bp.  Hall.) 

The  saints  of  God  are  His  prinoea^ 
His  portion,  His  heirs ;  but  they  aie 
in  a  strange  country ;  they  are  un- 
known in  the  world. 

These  merchantmen  testify  to  the 
outward  increase  and  spiritual  decrease 
of  the  descendants  of  IshmaeL  They 
are  witnesses  to  a  heartrending  scene, 
but  coolly  pa^  their  twenty  pieces  of 
silver,  reminding  us  of  the  thirty  paid 
by  Judas,  then  go  their  way  with  the 
poor  lad,  who  passes  his  home  without 
hope  of  deliverance,  and  is  for  a  long 
time,  like  Moses,  Dayid,  and  Christ 
reckoned  among  the  lost.— (Zoa^) 


MAIN  H0MILETJ08  OP  THE  PARAQRAPE.^Verm^A'^ 

Jacob's  Grief  pob  His  Sov. 

I.  It  was  deep  and  oyerwhelming.  Jacob  had  felt  many  a  sorrow  before, 
had  mourned  over  the  loss  of  those  who  were  dear,  but  this  sorrow  went  the 
deepest  to  his  heart  The  other  calamities  which  fell  upon  him  seemed  to  be 
more  directly  from  the  hand  of  God.  They  were  to  be  expected  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Providence.  But  this  fatality  which  happened  to  his  beloved  sou 
would  raise  iu  him  painful  and  inevitable  self-questionings,  and  a  sad  sense  of 
self  condemnation.  He  could  impute  the  blame  to  no  one  but  himself.  Why 
did  he  let  the  boy  go  alone  on  such  a  journey  ?  Why  did  he  send  him  without 
protection  into  a  country  abounding  in  wild  beasts  ?  Of  course  our  sympathy 
IS  relieved  when  we  know  that  Jacob's  sorrows  were  founded  upou  no  real  ground 
of  fact.    But  it  was  all  real  to  him.    This  was  the  saddest  sorrow  of  all. 

II.  It  was  inoonsolable.  "  He  refused  to  be  comforted."  (Verse  36.)  It 
seemed  now  as  if  his  whole  house  had  been  given  over  to  destruction,  every 
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prospect  ruined  I  He  speaks  as  one  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  life.  To  allow 
grief  to  overwhelm  the  soul,  and  sink  it  into  such  depths  of  sorrow,  betokens  a 
want  of  confidence  in  God  and  in  the  power  of  His  supporting  grace.  Eminent 
saints  may  have  grievous  a£9ictions,  but  even  then  they  should  not  speak  of 
them  as  insupportable.  God  had  dispelled  many  dark  clouds  for  Jacob  before, 
and  he  should  not  have  given  way  to  despondency  now. 

m.  It  cast  Mm  upon  the  future.  He  ought  to  have  sought  God's  consolations 
in  this  world,  though  he  looked  to  the  future  for  full  satisfiEkction  and  recom pence. 
But  he  renounced  the  hope  of  seeing  any  more  good  in  what  remained  to  him  of 
this  present  life.  **  I  will  go  down,"  he  said,  **  into  the  grave  unto  my  son 
mourning."  The  word  rendered  "  grave  "  is  the  Heb.  Sheol,  the  place  to  which 
the  souls  of  men  depart  after  death,  and  where  they  await  God.  Jacob  did  not 
expect  to  go  to  his  son  in  the  grave,  for  (as  he  beUeved)  Joseph  liad  no  grave. 
The  Hebrews  had  a  well-known  word  for  "  grave  "  (Gen.  xxiii.  9),  which  would 
have  been  employed  here  had  it  been  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  bodjr.  Surely  Jacob  looked  beyond  the  grave,  where  was 
assembled  the  congregation  of  the  fathers  who  had  resigned  their  souls  to  God. 
The  form  of  the  Heb.  word  has  the  idea  of  direction,  Sheol^ward.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  his  life  as  passing  on  to  that  unknown  land.  He  does  not  contemplate 
a  state  of  non-existence.  Joseph  was  still  his  son.  There  was  a  tie  still  between 
them.  Each  bad  a  personality  undestroyed.  His  son  had  a  being  somehow  and 
somewhera  Jacob  had  learned  from  the  promises  of  the  Covenant  that  God  was 
his  God,  and  surely  he  must  have  felt  the  conviction  that  this  sacred  relationship 
would  not  end  at  death,  but  last  on  for  ever.  **  He  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living,"  for  all  live  unto  Him."    (Luke  xx.  87,  38.) 


8UQQE8TIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VEE8E8. 


Verses  29,  30.  His  intentions  were 
good,  and  his  plan  seemed  to  be  well 
concerted,  but  it  was  not  successful. 
It  was  not  by  Keuben  that  Joseph  was 
to  be  delivered ;  he  must  yet  pass 
through  a  deep  scene  of  affliction  be- 
fore he  obtains  that  glory  for  which  he 
was  destined.  God  often  blasts  the 
designs  that  are  formed  for  the  good  of 
His  people,  not  because  He  frowns  upon 
them,  but  because  the  whole  work  is 
not  yet  accomplished  which  He  intends 
to  accomplish  by  their  afflictions. — 
(Bush,) 

The  day  came  when  Joseph's  brethren 
were  compelled  to  hear  Reuben  and  to 
remember  bitterly  this  time. — (Gen. 
xlii.  22). 

Verses  31, 32.  They  could  not  deny 
themselves  the  brutal  pleasure  of  thus 
insulting  their  father,  even  in  the  hour 
of  his  distress,  for  his  former  partiality. 
—(FuUer.) 

Verses  83,  84.    Seldom  does  mis- 


fortune come  alona  It  is  but  a  short 
time  since  Jacob  was  deprived  of 
Bachel ;  now  he  has  lost  Joseph.  In 
such  a  concealment  of  guilt  they  pass 
twenty-two  years. — (Lange.) 

It  IS  no  evil  beast,  but  men  more 
cruel  than  tigers  ^  that  have  done 
towards  him  what  is  done;  but  thus 
Jacob  thought,  and  thus  he  mourned. 
We  are  ready  to  wonder  how  Reuben 
could  keep  his  counsel ;  yet  with  all 
his  grief  he  did  so  ;  perhaps  he  might 
be  Mraid  of  his  own  fife. — (JFidler,) 

Verse  85.  Joseph's  brethren  add  sin 
to  sin,  and  dare  to  cover  all  with  the 
infamous  hypocrisy  of  Comforting  their 
father,  when  they  themselves  were  the 
cause  of  his  grief. 

Jacob  renounced  the  hope  of  seeing 
any  more  good  in  this  world  when  his 
choicest  comfort  in  life  was  taken 
away.  He  had  the  prospect  of  no 
days  of  gladness  when  Joseph,  the  joy 
of  his  heart,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 
beasts.    But  he  did  not  know  what 
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joys  were  yet  before  him  in  the  recovery  dream  that;  their  future  lord  was  come 

of  his  long  lost  son.     We  know  not  to  be  sold  in  their  country ;  still  less 

what  joj^s  or  what  sorrows  are  before  did  they  know  the  dignity  and  glory 

US.    It  is  rash,  therefore,  to  prejudore  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  He  was 

the  allotments  of  Providence,  to  infer  brought  into  their  country  bv  another 

the  permanence  of  what  we  now  feeL  Joseph,  and  by  Mary  his  wi^.    Time 

At  any  rate,  we  have  no  reason  to  brings  the  real  characters  and  dignity 

despond  while  God's  throne  continues  of  some  men  to  light — (Bush.) 

firm  and  stable  in  heaven. — (Bush.)  Little  knew  Joseph  what  Qod  was  in 

doing.    Have  patience,  till  He  have 

Vene  86.  Little  did  the  Egyptians  brought  both  ends  together.— (Trai^). 


CHAPTER  XXXVHL 

OBmOAL  Notes.— 1*  TnmAdiibl  (Eeb.)  «*  And  he  pitched,*  i«.,  hk  tent  He  eame  te 
dwell  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  a  man  belonging  to  the  small  kingdom  of  Adnllam  ( Joeh. 
xiL  16 1  ZY.  25.)  2.  Whofe  name  was  Shoah.]  This  is  not  the  name  of  Judah's  wife^  bnt  of  her 
father.  8.  Go  in  nnto  thy  brother*!  wife^  and  marry  her,  and  raise  np  seed  to  thv  brother.]  This 
was  aocording  to  the  ountom  of  the  Levirate  marriage,  which  was  afterwards  legalised  by 
Moeea.  So  called  from  the  Latin  lepir,  a  brother-in-law.  12.  TTnto  his  sheep-ehearen  to  TinmatlL] 
A  town  in  the  monntain  conntry  of  Jndah,  seven  mUes  sonth  of  Hebron.  The  sheep-shearing 
was  a  holiday  with  the  shepherds.  18.  Thybraoeleti.1  (Beb.)  Stringt,  The  signet-ring  or  eeal 
was  suspended  from  the  neck  with  a  silk  string,  and  worn  inside  the  garments.  (Cant.  yiiL  6  ; 
Jer.  xxU.  24  ;  Hag.  ii.  28.)  SI.  The  harlotl  «  The  name  by  which  Hirsh  calls  her  is  literally 
a  holy  woman.  In  the  horrid  religions  rites  of  the  Goddess  Ashtoreth,  the  priestesMS  or  female 
deyotees  were  harlots,  who  sat  and  solicited  the  passers-by.  (Jer.  iii  2 ;  Ezek.  zri  25  ; 
Barach  vL  48.**)  (A  Iford.)  28.  Let  her  take  it  to  her.]  The  meaning  is,  let  her  keep  the  pledge 
for  herself.  24.  Let  her  be  burnt]  "  The  punishment  of  bnming  for  nnohastity  was  afterwards 
by  the  law  reeerved  for  the  daughters  of  priests.  (Ley.  xxL  9.)  And  Knobel  thinks  that  this 
sentence  was  pronounced  upon  Tamar  as  being  now  by  marriage  one  of  the  holv  race.  Had  she 
merely  been  punished  as  the  betrothed  of  Selah,  she  would  have  been  stoned.  (Ler.  xz.  10  ; 
Bent  zzii  23;  Ezek.  xvi.  40;  John  viii.  5.")  {Alford.)  29.  Fharei.]  A  breach.  *«  Petes, 
in  the  struggle  before  birth  obtained  the  primogeniture,  and  in  the  tenth  generation,  Dayid  the 
King  of  Israel,  descended  from  him.  (Kuth  iy.  18-22.)  Tamar,  therefore^  has  a  plaoe  m  one 
of  the  Ismaleanoestoig  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ"    {Jacdna,) 

MAIN  H0M1LBTI08  OF  THB  PARAQBAPH.-^V€rm  l-M 

Thb  Ghabaoter  of  Judah. 

The  story  of  Joseph  is-  interrupted  at  this  point,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
some  particulars  concerning  the  family  history  of  Judah.  This  account  is  not 
to  be  considered  merely  as  an  episode,  but  rather  as  a  parallel  history,  all 
belonging  to  the  wider  lustory  of  the  sons  of  Israel  The  chief  points  of  Judah's 
character  are  here  illustrated. 

I.  Faithlessness  towards  God.  This  is  seen,— 1.  In  his  separation  Jrom  his 
brethren.  "Judah  went  down  from  his  brethren."  (Verse  1.)  This  was  an 
act  of  wilful  indiscretion,  and  dangerous  to  his  spiritual  interests.  He  leaves 
the  family  where  God  was  known  and  honoured!,  and  forms  a  close  friendship 
with  a  Canaanite.  2.  In  his  marriage  fvith  an  idolator,  (Verse  2.)  He  haa 
objected  to  his  lister's  marriage  with  Shechem,  and  yet  he  marries  this  woman, 
and  that  without  consulting  nis  father.  Such  connections  as  these  were  £or- 
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bidden  to  the  covenant  famfly,  who  were  to  be  a  separated  people.  These 
alliances  were  corrupting,  and  dangerous  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  people 
of  God.  We  have  a  sad  illustration  in  the  children  bom  from  this  marriage. 
Judah  was  the  first  of  Israel'^  sons  who  took  this  false  step.  He  was  weary  of 
the  restraints  of  religion. 

IL  A  strong  sensual  nature.  We  have  a  melancholy  illustration  of  this  in 
the  account  of  his  incestuous  intercourse  with  Tamar.  (Verses  12-18.)  Judah 
had  already  become  heathenish  by  his  unlawful  connections,  and  was  easily 
seduced. 

m.  An  underlying  sense  of  justice.  He  had  not  sunk  into  that  lowest 
depth  of  d€^g;radation  in  which  the  conscience  is  seared,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  sense  of  or  concern  for,  righteousness.  He  scrupled  not  to  acknowledge  his 
guilt,  and  the  superior  sense  of  justice  shown  by  his  daugliter-in-law.  (Verse  26.) 
'*  He  now  acknowledges  that  in  withholding  his  son  firom  the  widow  and  denying 
her  right,  he  had  brought  about  this  shameful  and  sad  result.  It  is  evident 
firom  the  narratiye  that  she  was  driven  to  this  stratagem,  not  from  base  lewdness, 
but  to  obtain  through  Judah  himself  the  covenant  posterity  of  which  he  was 
wrongfully  depriving  ner."  {Jacobus)  Judah  had  ako  enough  sense  of  religious 
obli^tion  left  to  keep  up  the  customs  of  the  covenant  family  which  were  wisely 
ordained  for  its  preservation.  (Verse  8.)  This  was  an  important  provision  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  supreme  puipose  for  which  the  race  of  Israel  was  chosen. 

SRuth  iv.  10-12;  compare  also  with  verses  18-22.)  "  Onan,  however,  proved 
jfilse,  and  his  crime  of  violating  God's  ordinance  by  a  shameful  abomination  was 
also  punished  with  death.  Thus  the  covenant  household  seems  degraded  and 
disgraced.    But  the  salvation  lies  not  with  them,  but  with  God."    {Jacobus,) 

ly.  Self-dependence.  Judah's  was  a  strong  character.  He  was  a  headlong, 
rushing  man,  with  great  power  in  him  for  evil  or  for  good. 

Thb  Lsssohs  of  Judah's  Histobt. 

L  Ood*f  cause  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  triumph  even  when  it  seems  to  fiaiL 
At  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  Joseph  appears  to  be  altogether  lost  In  like 
manner,  here,  Judah  appears  to  be  lost — tne  hope  of  his  posterity  clean  gone 
for  ever.  Yet,  as  the  nistory  unfolds,  we  shall  find  signs  of  future  greatness 
both  in  Joseph  and  Judah.  The  tribe  appeared  to  be  extinguished,  but  the 
purpose  of  God  shall  still  be  accomplished.  So  in  the  cross  the  cause  of  Christ 
seemed  to  £gu1;  His  life  and  teaching  but,  at  best,  a  pleasing  memory,  or  it  may 
be,  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  enthusiasm.  But  that,  in  the  design  of 
God  and  in  actual  result,  was  the  hour  of  His  sublime  triumph.  Thereby  was 
He  "  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  Gk)d."    (1  Cor.  i  24) 

II.  Ood's  judgments  on  the  sin  of  unohastity.  Judah  is  disgraced  both  in 
himself  and  in  his  sons.    There  is  a  stain  upon  the  family  honour. 

III.  This  history  has  an  important  bearing  upon  Ood's  purpose  of  salvation. 
This  history  derives  its  importance  and  justifies  its  place  in  the  sacred  record, 
from  the  fact  that  Christ  sprang  from  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  minutest 
circumstances  connected  with  the  ancestors  of  the  promised  seed  have  a 
lasting  interest.  Considered  in  regard  to  God's  redeeming  purpose,  this  history 
shovTB — 1.  That  GocCs  election  is  by  grace.  Otherwise  Judah  would  not  have 
been  chosen  as  the  ancestor  of  Christ.  It  shows— 2.  The  native  glory  of  Christ. 
He  derives  all  His  glory  from  Himself,  and  not  from  His  ancestry.  It  shows — 
S.  The  amazing  condescension  of  Christ.     The  greatest  and  most  shameful 
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sinners  are  found  in  His  birth-register.  He  "  despised  the  shame/'  and  *'  made 
Himself  of  no  reputation."  The  strong  purpose  of  His  love  can  triumph  over 
the  worst  evils  of  human  sin.  Luther  asks,  "  Why  did  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
permit  these  shameful  things  to  be  written  ?     Answer :  That  no  one  should  be 

Sroud  of  his  own  righteousness  and  wisdom  ;  and,  again,  that  no  one  should 
espair  on  account  of  his  sins.    It  may  be,  also,  to  remind  us  that  by  natural 
rights  Gentiles,  too,  are  the  mother,  brothers,  sisters  of  our  Lord*** 

Thb  Snr  or  Osks.— Verses  8-10. 

L  It  was  prompted  by  a  low  motive.  It  was  as  selfish  as  it  was  vile.  Onan's 
design  was  to  preserve  the  whole  inheritance  for  his  own  house. 

II.  It  was  an  act  of  wilfol  diiobedieiice  to  Ood*i  ordinance.  *'  III  deservings 
of  others  can  be  no  excuse  for  our  iniustice,  for  our  uncharitablenesB.  That 
which  Tamar  recjuired,  Moses  affcerwara,  as  bom  Gk>d,  commanded — ^the  succes- 
sion of  brothers  into  the  barren  bed  Some  laws  God  spake  to  His  Church  long 
ere  He  wrote  them :  while  the  author  is  certainly  known,  the  voice  and  the 
finger  of  God  are  worthy  of  equal  respect."— Y^i^.  HalL) 

TEL  It  was  a  dishonour  done  to  his  own  body.  "  Unchastity  in  general  is 
a  homicidal  waste  of  the  generative  powers,  a  demonic  bestiality,  an  outrage  to 
ancestors,  to  posterity,  and  to  one's  own  life.  It  is  a  crime  against  the  image 
of  God,  and  a  degradation  below  the  animal.  Unan's  offence,  moreover,  as 
committed  in  marriage,  was  a  most  unnatural  wickedness,  a  grievous  wroug, 
and  a  desecration  of  the  body  as  the  temple  of  God.  It  was  a  proof  of  the  most 
defective  development  of  what  may  be  called  tiie  consciousness  of  personality, 
and  of  personal  dignity.** — (Latige.) 

IV.  It  was  aggravated  by  his  position  in  the  ooYonant  family.  The  Messiah 
was  to  descend  from  the  stock  of  Judah,  and  for  au|^ht  he  knew  firom  himself. 
This  very  Tamar  is  counted  in  the  genealogy  of  Chnst  (Matt  i  3.)  Herein 
he  did  despite  to  the  covenant  promise.    He  rejected  an  honourable  destiny. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES. 

Verse  8.  The  Levirate  law.  An  en-  custom,  or  for  Judah's  idea,  comes, 
deavourtopreserve  families,  evenin  their  doxxhtless,  Jrom  a  struggle  of  faith  in 
separate  lines,  and  to  retain  the  thereby  the  promise  tvitA  death.  As  the  promise 
inherited  property,  pervades  the  laws  is  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  so  death 
of  the  Israelites — a  feeling  that  doubt-  seems  to  mar  the  promise  when  he 
less  came  down  from  the  patriarcha  carri^  away  some  of  Jacob's  sons, 
The  father  still  lived  on  in  the  son  ;  especially  the  first-bom,  before  they 
the  whole  family  descending  firom  him  have  had  offspring.  Life  thus  enters 
was,  in  a  certain  sense,  himself ;  and,  into  strife  with  death,  whilst  the  re- 
through  this,  the  place  among  the  maining  brothers  fill  up  the  blank.  The 
people  was  to  be  preserved.  From  the  second  motive,  however,  is  connected 
remotest  antiquity  so  much  depended  with  the  fact,  that  the  life  qf  the 
upon  the  preservation  of  tradition,  deceased  is  to  be  r^ected  in  the  future 
upon  the  inheritance  of  religion,  edu-  existence  of  their  names  in  this  world, 
cation,  and  custom,  that  these  things  Israel's  sons  are  a  church  of  the  un- 
were  never  regarded  as  the  business  of  dying.  There  is  a  third  motive  ^  it  is 
individuals,  but  offamilies  and  nations,  to  introduce  the  idea  of  spiritual 
The  first  motive  for  the  patriarchial  descent.     The  son  of  the  surviving 
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brother  answers  for  the  Intimate  son 
of  the  dead,  and  thus  the  way  is  pre- 
pared for  the  ^reat  extension  of  the 
adoptive  relationship,  according  to 
which  Jesus  is  called  the  Son  of  Joseph, 
and  mention  is  made  of  the  brothers  of 
Jesns.  The  institution,  howeyer,  being 
typical,  it  could  not  be  cairied  through 
consistently  in  opposition  to  the  ri^nt 
of  pmonauty.  A  particular  coercive 
marriage  would  have  been  at  war  with 
the  idea  of  the  law  itself  (Deut.  xzv. 
6-10 ;  Ruth  iv.  7.)—{Lange.) 

Verses  12-14  That  Taraar  desired 
Shelah  to  be  given  to  her  was  not  un- 
reasonable; but  her  course  in  thus 
avenging  herself  is  by  no  means  ap- 
proved, though  some  of  the  Christian 
fadiers  (Ghrysostom,  Ambrose,  Theo- 
doret),  praise  her  on  this  very  account, 
and  ascribe  her  design  to  a  peculiar 
desire  to  become  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah. — (Lange,) 

Tamar  seeks  by  subtilty  that  which 
she  could  not  have  by  award  of  justice. 
The  neg;lect  of  due  retributions  drives 
men  to  indirect  courses ;  neither  know 
I  whether  they  sin  more  in  righting 
themselves  wrongfully,  or  the  other  in 
not  righting  them.— (i|^.  Hall.) 

Verse  16.  Three  women  only  are 
mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
Kahab,  the  harlot;  Bathsheba,  the 
adulteress,  and  this  incestuous  Tamar 
(Matt  i) ;  to  show  His  readiness  to 


receive  the  most  notorious  offenders 
tliat  come  unto  Him  with  bleeding  and 
believing  hearts.  (1  Tim.  i  15.) — 
(Trapp) 

Verse  23.  Shame  is  the  easiest 
wages  of  sin,  and  the  surest,  which 
ever  b^^  first  in  ourselves.  Nature 
is  not  more  forward  to  commit  sin,  tiian 
willing  to  hide  it— (iSwAc^p  Hall.) 

Verse  26.  Gfod  will  find  a  time  to 
bring  His  children  upon  their  knees, 
and  to  wring  from  them  penitent  con- 
fessions ;  and  rather  than  He  will  not 
have  them  soundly  ashamed,  He  will 
make  them  the  trumpets  of  their  own 
reproacL— /^mA(?p  Hall.) 

And  ks  knew  her  again  no  more. 
An  assurance  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
repentance. 

Inasmuch  as  Hebrew  customs  after- 
wards sanctioned  by  the  law,  (Lev. 
xviii  15  ;  zz.  12),  condemned  such  an 
act  as  incest,  he  repeated  it  not. — 
{Alford.) 

Most  commentators  regard  the  saying 
of  the  midwife  as  allusive  to  the 
division  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  house  of  David  which  came  of  the 
line  of  Pharez. — {Alford.) 

The  Jewish  writers  sav,  "  In  Pharez 
the  strength  of  Davids  house  was 
portended;  and  therefore  from  him 
proceedeth  the  Kingdom  of  the  house 
of  David." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

OsmOAL  Nom.— 1*  Fhartolul  The  name  is  derived  from  Phn,  meaning  the  mm,  Potiphar 
means  hdonging  to  the  tun, — 2.  The  Lord.]  Jehovah.  This,  the  covenant  name  of  Qod,  is  here, 
for  the  first  time,  introduced  into  Joseph's  history.-  6.  Aad  he  knew  not  aught  he  had,  save 
the  bread  whieh  he  did  eat]  Heb.  Knew  not  anything  vUh  him.  He  did  not  insist  npon  a 
personal  knowledge  of  his  affairs,  bat  left  everything  to  Joseph.  <<Buc  this  committal  of  his 
affairs  to  Joseph  did  not  extend  to  anythin;;  concerning  his  food,  for  that  would  have  been  an 
abomination."  (Gen.  xliii.  82.)  (Al/ord.)—9.  Sin  against  Gtod.]  Joseph  uses  the  oommon 
name  for  God  in  addressing  this  Egyptian.— U.  Abont  this  timeO  Heb.  At  this  day.  The 
dav  on  wliioh  the  oocurrenoe  now  related  took  place.  14*  An  Hebrew.]  "  A  E^hnm  is  still  the 
only  national  designation  proper  to  Joseph.  (Gen.  xiv.  18.)  Jacob's  descendants  had  not  got 
b^ond  the  family.  The  term  Israelite  was  therefore  not  yet  in  use.  The  national  name  is 
doilgnadfy  used  as  a  tena  of  reproadh  among  the  Bgypoam.'*     (G^en.  zliiL  82.)     (ifiif|»ilf .) 
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i— 19.  Left  bis  gannant  with  me*]  "  Not  In  her  hand,  which  wotild  have  been  snapicioiu.'' 
(ifurpAj^.) -20.  The  priion.]  Heb.  Bou$e  of  rowiidman^  m  fwrnd-koute,  Oalled  a  "duDgeoo.** 
(Gren.  xli.  14)  A  place  where  ike  kitufe  pruonera  were  bound.  An  added  expUnation. 
—22.  Keeper  of  the  priaonJ  An  inferior  offioer  who  wee  ohMged  with  the  aotvud  diaoipline  <d 
the  prieoa» 

MAm  EOMILBTWS  OF  THB  PASAQRAPm-^Verm  1-4L 

Thb  Prosperett  of  Joseph  m  thb  Housb  of  His  Fmsr  Mastbr. 

L  Its  extraordinary  nature.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  eyerything  againsfe 
him.  A  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age»  torn  from  his  father,  from  home  and 
country,  and  sold  as  a  slave  amon^  idolaters ;  what  condition  could  be  more 
hopeless  aud  forlorn  ?  And  yet  this  youth  is  raised  from  his  low  and  mean 
estate  to  the  highest  place  iu  hia  master's  house,  and  has  unlimited  confidence 
reposed  in  him.  He  prospers  to  a  wonderful  extent,  and  causes  all  around  him 
to  prosper.  (Verses  2,  3.)  Cast  off  by  his  own  brethren,  he  risee  amongst 
strangers  to  dignity  and  honour. 

II.  Its  basis  and  security.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  young  man  rising 
thus  in  the  face  of  every  disadvantage  ?  1.  By  his  awn  bearing  and  conduct. 
Surely  Joseph  must  have  been  cheerful  and  resigned  under  his  hard  lot.  He 
must  have  made  himself  agreeable  to  his  master  by  his  diligence  in  business 
and  by  a  brave  and  manly  behaviour.  He  had  nothing  of  the  meanness  of  the 
slave  about  him.  His  great  character  shined  through  every  outward  dis- 
advantage, and  charmed  and  impressed  all  who  came  under  its  influence.  He 
was  a  noble  example  of  one  who  was  completely  resigned  to  the  will  of  Qod  in 
affliction.  In  the  day  of  adversity  he  would  consider,  and  be  quiet  in  his 
confidence,  bating  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bearing  up  and  trusting  the 
faithfulness  of  his  Qod.  Firm  &ith  m^  the  revelations  made  to  him  of  his 
coming  greatness  sustained  him  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  adversities.  There 
was  nothing  like  fretfulness  about  this^  man  ;  for  a  gloomy  and  peevish  spirit 
would  not  have  won  the  admiration  of  his  master.  Joseph  rose  to  influence  by 
the  force  of  character.  2.  By  the  favour  of  God.  It  was  the  grace  of  Q^ 
that  made  his  character  what  it  was,  and  imparted  to  it  an  energy  for  good. 
That  grace,  in  the  form  of  favour  and  blessing,  made  Joseph  prosperous.  **  The 
Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  he  was  a  prosperous  man  "  The  Covenant  Jehovah 
was  with  him,  his  portion,  his  guide,  his  stay  and  support.  He  was  like  the  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water.  "  Whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper."  (Pa  i 
1,  8.)  He  was  robbed  of  all  society  but  that  of  his  God.  He  left  behind  him 
father  and  home,  but  he  took  God  with  him.  He  could  be  persecuted,  but  not 
forsaken  ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.  Surely  he  could  say  in  the  spirit  of 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  ''  When  my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  then 
Jehovah  will  take  me  up.^ 

III.  Its  lessons.  1.  That  GocTs  blessings  and  grace  are  with  Bis  people 
everywhere,  and  under  the  severest  trials.  The  grace  of  God^  was  seen  m  the 
noble  bearing  of  Joseph  in  adversity,  and  the  blessing  of  God  in  that  prosperity 
which  he  gained.  No  exile,  no  stroke  of  adversity  can  deprive  God's  saints 
of  their  best  comforts. 

2.  That  Gods  blessing  and  grace  in  His  people  are  manifest  to  others. 
"  His  master  saw  that  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  that  the  Lord  had  made  all 
that  he  did  to  prosper  in  his  hand."  (Verse  3.)  The  spiritual  convictions  of 
Joseph,  which  made  his  outward  Kfe  what  it  was,  were  recognised  by  his  master. 
He  lelt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  goodness  which  was  uncommon  ana 
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saperior,  and  which  could  only  be  traced  to  a  Diyine  gpring.  Such  is  the  power 
of  a  saintly  character  which  compels  the  world  to  ascrioe  it  to  the  grace  of  God. 
If  a  man  love  the  Lord,  the  same  is  known  of  him.  The  saints  of  God  though 
hid  as  to  their  deepest  feelings,  and  the  Divine  source  of  their  strength,  cannot 
be  hid  as  to  the  influence  of  their  lives  and  the  impressions  of  their  charact-er. 
They  are  public  lights.  They  compel  observation,  like  a  city  set  upon  a  hill 
which  cannot  be  hid.  It  is  to  Joseph's  credit  that  ms  goodness  was  manifest  to 
all,  for  this  implies  that  he  did  not  hide  his  religion.  It  is  probable  tltat  he 
took  his  stand  at  once  as  a  worshipper  of  the  true  Gk>d.  The  Lord  gave  him 
the  hearts  of  alL     "  Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour.''    (1  Sam.  ii.  30.) 

3.  That  God  ble^  others  far  the  sake  of  His  people.  His  Kindness  overflows 
to  those  who,  by  His  providence,  are  brought  into  relations  with  them.  The 
Egyptian's  house  is  blessed  for  Joseph's  sake.  (Verse  5.)  God  blesses  those 
who  bless  His  own  people,  according  to  the  promise.  (Gen.  xii.  3.)  Ih  makes 
Bis  saints  a  blessitig.  Thus  was  Jacob  made  to  Laban ;  Joseph  to  the  house  of 
Potiphar,  and  afterwards  to  all  Egypt ;  Israel  to  the  world.  "  Salvation  is  of 
the  Jews." 

4.  That  God  is  still  working  out  His  designs,  even  when  they  seem  to  fail. 
The  hope  of  the  house  of  Israel  centered  upon  Joseph ;  and  now,  to  all  human 
appearance,  all  was  lost  But  God,  though  hidden  for  awhile  in  the  mjrsterious 
way  of  His  providence,  was  working  out  His  own  purposes.  His  wisdom  would 
yet  be  manifest.  Had  the  House  of  Jacob  remained  m  Canaan,  they  would,  in 
aU  probability,  have  been  dispersed  among  the  people,  have  lost  their  unity  and 
independence,  and  been  wasted  by  numerous  wars.     In  Egypt  they  would  grow 

a  into  a  great  and  united  people,  and  receive  the  advantage  of  an  important 
ucation^  influence  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  that  seat  of  culture 
and  worldly  power.  Thev  would  thus  acquire  the  elements  of  political  strength. 
Even  the  adSictions  which  were  visited  upon  them  worked  for  their  good,  by 
drawing  them  closer  together  and  thus  preserving  their  unity,  and  bv  awakening 
in  them  a  longing  after  redemption.  The  destiny  of  the  church  has  often 
seemed,  to  merely  human  eyes,  to  hang  upon  the  frau  thread  of  some  threatened 
life ;  from  such  threads  as  Joseph  in  prison,  Moses  in  the  ark,  David  in  the  cave 
of  Adullam«  But  Uie  providence  of  &od,  like  His  mercy,  is  ever  Cuthf ul,  ever 
aura 


BUGQESTIYB  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VEE8ES. 

Verse  1.    Joseph  brought  down  to  Verses  2,  3.      The  Covenant  God 

Ijgypt  and  sold  as  a  slave — a  dark  victoriously  carries  forward  His  decrees 

novidence.      But   consider  his  own  through  all  the^  need,  sufferings,  and 

interpretation  of  it  when  he  reviews  ignomony  of  His  people. — {Lange,) 

it  in  the  time  to  come.     ''  Be  not  God's  presence  can  make  up  for  any 

grieved  nor  an^^  with  vourselves  that  loss,  and  bless  us  in  any  place, 

ye  sold  me  hither ;    for   God,"  etc.  What  a  difference  is  there  between 

(Gen.  zlv.  5,  7.)     God  orders  all  the  the  case  of  Joseph  and  that  of  Jonah  ! 

ways  of  His  people ;  and  though  they  They  were  both  m  trouble,  both  absent 

may  seem  to  be  forgotten.  His  eye  is  from  God's  people,  and  among  the 

always  upon  them.  heathen  ;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  one 

This  was  to  Joseph  "  the  day  of  his  were  for  righteousness  sake,  while  those 

distress,"  as  Jacob  called  that  sad  day  of  the  other  were  of  his  own  procuring, 

when  he  departed  from  his  father's  — CFuller.) 

house.     Surely  the  archers  may  well  Prosperity  is  not  always  a  sign  of 

be  said  to  have  soreljf  grieved  him.  God's  special  fietvour,  yet  His  hand  is 
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always  to  be  recognised  in  it  bv  His 
people,  wben  He  sees  it  would  be 
better  for  them  than  adversity,  or 
when,  by  means  of  it.  He  proposes  to 
make  them  blessings  to  others. — 
(Bush.) 

Potiphar  was  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Joseph  was  the  object 
of  Divine  care  and  favour.  Here  is 
an  example  to  Christians  to  reconmiend 
the  Gospel  by  their  fidelity  and  dili- 
gence, and  to  be  faithful  to  God  even 
when  there  are  no  religious  friends 
about  them  to  watch  over  them. 

Verse  4.  Joseph's  promotion  illu- 
strates—1.  The  principle,  that  he  who 
is  faithful  over  a  few  things  shall  be 
made  mler  over  many  things.  2. 
The  principle,  that  God  honours  those 
who  honour  Him.  3.  That  God  was 
carrying  out  hereby  His  purpose  of 
mercy  towards  the  house  of  Jacob. 

He  tliat  is  mourned  for  in  Canaan, 
as  dead,  prospers  in  Egypt  under 
Potiphar;  and  of  a  slave,  is  made 
ruler.  Thus  God  meant  to  prepare 
hiiu  for  a  greater  charge ;  he  must  first 
rule  PotipTiar's  house,  then  Pharaoh's 
kingdom. — {Bishop  HalL) 

Veiae  fi.    Joseph  reminds  us  of  St. 


Paul  (2  Cor.  vi),  who  through  the  p«r- 
secutions  of  his  brethren  is  forced  to 
carry  the  l^ht  of  God's  kingdom  into 
the  heatiien  world. 

Pious  stewards,  and  pious  servants 
of  every  class,  are  a  blessing  to  their 
masters,  not  only  because  they  are 
faitMul  and  manage  their  a£fairs  with 
discretion,  but  because  they  draw  dawu 
the  special  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
households  to  which  they  oeloug. 
Masters  may  learn  what  treatment  is 
due  to  faithful  servants;  they  onght 
to  trust,  to  honour,  and  to  love  them. 
When  men  are  precious  in  God's  sight 
they  are  honourable,  whatever  be  their 
station  in  life. — (Busk) 

Verse  6.  Potiphar  took  what  was 
provided  for  him,  and  cared  for  no 
more.  This  is  few  men's  hi^piness ; 
for  usually  the  master  is  the  greatest 
servant  in  the  house. — (Trapp,) 

Beauty  of  peorson  and  face  is  a 
quality  which  gains  love,  and  ought  to 
make  the  possessor  of  it  thankful ;  but 
it  easily  proves  a  snare.  It  was  Joseph's 
comfort  that  he  was  beloved  hy  liis 
master,  but  it  was  his  misfortune  that 
he  was  too  well  beloved  by  his  mistress. 
—(Bush). 


MAIN  EOMILBTICS  OF  THE  PARAORAPE.^Vmu  T-UL 
ThB  TBMPTATIOlf   OP  JOSBPH. 

I.  The  strength  of  it.  Joseph  had  been  severely  tried  on  the  side  of 
endurance  of  adversity,  now  he  U  tried  by  the  more  perilous  temptation  of 
sensuality.  This  was  a  most  fierce  temptation,  when  we  consider — 1.  His  youth. 
Joseph  was  young  and  of  beautiful  form  and  countenance.  In  youth  endowed 
with  high  health  and  vigour  the  sensual  passions  are  violent  and  impetuous. 
The  temptation  to  gratify  them  is  strong.  2.  The  force  of  opportunity. 
Joseph's  beauty  proved  a  snare  to  him.  His  master's  wife  *'  cast  her  eyes " 
upon  him.  (Verse  7.^  He  had  not  to  seek  to  draw  her  into  temptation.  She 
solicited  him.  3.  The  prospect  of  advancement  which  his  compliance  would 
secure.     '*  He  saw  this  pleasure  would  advance  him  :  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be 


a  minion  of  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  Egypt :  yet  resolves  to  contemn." — 
(Bp,  J/alL)  4  The  repetition  of  the  temptation.  It  was  renewed  day  by  day. 
(Verse  10.)    Many  are  able  to  withstand  temptation  in  the  first  instance  who 


vet  fail  to  hold  out  to  the  end.  Eve  resisted  the  tempter  at  the  first  outset, 
but  was  overcome  bv  the  second.  Samson  refused  at  first  to  satisfy  Delilah's 
insidioLb  questions,  out  was  at  last  conquered  by  the  teara  and  importunities  of 
that  fair  woman.  The  assaults  of  temptation  may  prevail  even  over  sturdy 
virtue  by  repeated  blows. 
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IL  His  resistance  of  it  Mark  tlie  grounds  upon  which  he  refuses  the  base 
proposal.  He  says  nothing  about  the  wickedness  of  the  tempter.  He  utters  no 
word  of  reproach  for  her  sensuality  and  faithlessness  ;  but  simply  considers  his 
own  obligation — what  he  ought  to  do.  1.  He  plectds  the  law  of  /wnour.  His 
master  hud  reposed  great  tr^  in  him,  and  he  must  not  abuse  that  confidence. 
(Verses  8,  9.)  2.  Be  pleads  the  law  of  chastity.  "  How  then  can  I  do  tljis  great 
wickedness  ?  *'  It  was  a  moral  wrong  in  itself,  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
another,  a  crime  against  society.  3.  He  pleads  the  law  qf  piety.  It  was  "  a 
siii  against  God,"  a  direct  violation  of  His  commandment.  He  recognises  a 
supreme  authority  over  human  conduct  It  would  be  trespass  against  heaven  to 
break  through  God's  distinct  prohibition.  He  must  be  laithful  to  God  as  well 
as  to  man. 

UL  His  Tictory  over  it  1.  It  was  obtained  by  flight,  fVerse  12).  He 
was  firm  in  refusing,  and  yet  he  would  not  imperil  his  virtue  oy  remaining  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  temptation.  He  would  not  expose  his  strengtii  to  too 
severe  and  to  an  unnecessary  trial.  Therefore  he  consulted  his  safety  by  taking 
to  flight  Such  flight  is  more  honourable  than  the  most  heroic  deeds.  He  who 
would  avoid  being  vanquished  by  temptation  must  use  his  own  prudence  in 
taking  the  first  way  of  escape.  Divine  aid  is  only  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
work  in  harmony  with  it.  2.  It  was  obtained  through  loss.  He  retained  a  good 
conscience — the  approval  of  God,  but  he  lost  his  good  name.  His  real  character 
in  the  sight  of  God  was  preserved  pure,  but  his  reputation  in  the  sight  of  men 
was  gone.  He  would  rather  lie  humbled  in  the  dust,  under  the  imputation  of 
evil,  than  rise  by  sinful  means.  "  How  much  had  he  rather  leave  his  cloak  than 
his  virtue ;  and  to  suffer  his  mistress  to  spoil  him  of  his  liberty,  rather  than  he 
should  blemish  her  honour,  or  his  master's  in  her,  or  God's  in  either  of  them  ? " — 
(Bp.  HalLJ 

aUQOESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VEBSE8. 


Verse  7.  After  these  things.  A  man 
is  to  expect,  if  he  live  out  his  days, 
to  be  urged  to  all  sins,  to  the  breach 
of  every  branch  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  to  be  put  to  it  in  respect 
of  every  article  of  our  creed.— (  Trapp.) 

The  times  of  our  advance  in  the 
world  may  prove  the  times  of  our 
greatest  temptation. 

Circe  may  enchant  us,  the  cocka- 
trice slay  us  with  her  sight.  "Let 
her  not  take  thee  with  her  eyelids," 
saith  Solomon  (Prov.  vi.  25)  ;  as  larks, 
while  they  gaze  in  a  glass,  are  taken 
in  a  day-net— (Tro^.) 

All  the  spite  of  his  brethren  was 
not  so  great  a  cross  to  him  as  the 
inordinate  affection  of  his  mistress. — 
{Bp.  HaU.) 

Verse  8.  Joseph,  as^  an  example  of 
chastity,  standi  here  in  the  brightest 
light  when  compared  with  the  conduct 


of  Judah  in  the  previous  chapter. — 
{Lange,) 

He  refused,  though  this  wicked 
woman  could  easilv  liave  taken  her 
revenge  upon  him  for  it 

To  argue  from  bounty  to  duty  is 
but  right  reason :  but  to  ar^e,  as 
most  do,  firom  God's  liberauty  to 
libertv  in  sin,  is  the  devil's  logia 
Joseph  will  not  deal  so  basely  with 
his  master,  though  an  Egyptian.  To 
render  good  for  evil  is  divine;  good 
for  good  is  human,  but  evil  for  good  is 
devuish.  The  "goodness  of  God 
should  lead  us  to  repentance,"  saith 
Paul  (Bom.  ii.  4}  And  this  Peter 
picks  out  of  Paul's  Epistles,  as  one  of 
the  choicest  sentences,  and  urged  it 
upon  those  to  whom  he  wrote.  (2 
Pet  iii  lb.)— {Trapp.) 

Verse.  9.^  He  considers  his  obliga- 
tion as  heightened  by  the  generosity 
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and  kindness  of  his  master,  who  witli- 
held  nothing  else  from  him.  Eve 
reasoned  at  first  on  this  principle 
(chap.  iii.  2.),  and  had  she  kept  to  it, 
she  had  been  safe.  When  we  are 
tempted  to  covet  what  Qod  has  for- 
bidden, it  were  well  to  think  of  the 
many  things  which  He  has  not  forbid- 
den, but  freeljr  given  vj^— (^Fuller,) 

Though  the  iron  entered  into  Joseph's 
^ul,  sin  could  not ;  because  it  was 
fraught  with  God's  fear.  He  had  ''set 
God  at  his  right  hand,"  and  "  there- 
fore he  was  not  moved."  (Pa  xvi.  18.) 
Satan  knocked  oft  at  that  door,  but 
there  was  none  within  to  auswer  or 
open.  He  struck  fire,  but  upon  wet 
tinder.  Joseph  in  Egy^t,  like  a  pearl 
in  a  puddle,  keeps  his  virtue  still, 
wherever  he  comes. — {Trapp.) 

It  will  not  only  be  treacuery  to  my 
master  on  earth,  out  daring  wickedness 
against  my  Master  in  heaven.  God  is 
our  Maker  and  our  Jud^^e ;  and  if 
honour  required  Joseph  to  be  faithful 
to  his  master,  much  more  did  reli^on, 
which  is  a  far  stronger  principle,  obligee 
him  to  be  faithful  to  his  Gk)d ;  if  grati- 
tude bound  him  not  to  sin  against  the 
former,  how  much  more  strong  ought 
that  feeling  be  towards  (Jod  ? — {Bush.) 

The  fear  of  Ood  is  the  keeper  of  all 
other  virtues* 

Verse  10.  Joseph  finds  it  necessary 
to  shun  her  company.  This  showed — 
1.  His  great  sincenty :  for  if  we  throw 
ourselves  in  the  way  of  temptation,  or 
be  not  careful  to^  shun  it  vmen  occa- 
sions offer,  in  vain  do  we  talk  against 
sin.  2.  Great  wisdom  :  for  though  he 
had  been  kept  hitherto,  he  was  not 
sure  that  he  jBhould  be  so  in  future. 
3.  Great  resolution  and  perseverance  : 
for  it  is  not  every  one  who  withstands 
a  temptation  in  the  first  instance  that 
holds  out  to  the  end.    Job  endured  a 


series  of  trials  and  sinned  not ;  yet 
afterwards  spake  things  which  he  ought 
not.  4.  Great  grace.  "  Can  a  man 
upon  hot  coal^  and  his  feet  not 
burned  ?  "  No  ;  if  we  voluntarily 
into  temptation,  we  shall  assuredly 
hurt,  if  not  ruined  by  it ;  but  when 
Ood  by  His  providence  leads  us  into  it 
for  the  trial  of  our  graces,  we  may  hope 
to  be  preserved  in  it,  and  brought 
victorious  out  of  it. — (Fuller.) 

Verses  11,  12.  We  are  reminded 
here  of  Solomon's  description  of  aa 
impudent  woman.     (Prov.  vii.  13-23). 

The  Church  "comes  from  the  wilder- 
ness," that  is,  through  troubles  and 
afflictions,  leaning  on  her  beloved. 
(Cant  viii.  5);  choosing  rather  to 
suffer  than  to  sin.  Tiie  good  heart 
goes  in  a  right  line  to  GocL  and  will 
not  fetch  a  compass,  but  strikes  through 
all  troubles  and  hazards  to  get  to  Him. 
It  will  not  break  the  hedge  of  any 
commandment,  to  avoid  any  piece  of 
foul  way. — (Trapp.) 

This  second  tune  is  Joseph  stript  of 
bis  garment :  before,  in  the  violence  of 
envy,  now  of  lust ;  before,  of  necessity, 
now  of  choice  ;  before,  to  deceive  his 
father,  now  his  master;  for,  behold 
the  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  which  he 
left  in  those  wicked  hands,  is  made  an 
evidence  against  him,  of  that  which  he 
refused  to  do  ;  therefore  did  he  leave 
his  cloak,  because  he  would  not  do 
that  of  which  he  is  accused  and  con- 
demned, because  he  left  it.  What 
safety  is  there  against  great  adver* 
saries,  when  even  arguments  of  inno- 
cence are  used  to  convince  of  evil  t 
Lust  yielded  unto  is  a  pleasant 
madness,  but  is  desperate  madness 
when  it  is  opposed  ;  uo  hatred  burns 
so  furiously  as  that  which  arises 
from  the  quenched  coals  of  love. — 
(Bp.  hallj 


MAIN  HOMILBTICa  OF  THE  PAnAORAPH.-^Vtrm  18-18. 

Thb  Falsb  Chargb  against  Joseph. 

L  The  boldness  of  it.    With  her  consciousness  of  guilt,  thus  to  set  herself  up 
as  a  model  of  immovable  virtue,  was  a  most  daring  boldness. 
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TL  The  malignity  of  it  The  charge  was  preferred  out  of  pure  malignity.  It 
was  the  vengeance  of  disappointed  passion.  She  plots  the  deatructiou  of  a 
good  man  for  no  other  reason  but  \m  incomparable  virtues.  No  worse  wicked- 
ness can  be  ascribed  to  the  devil 

III.  The  art  and  canning  of  it.  She  calls  the  servants  and  tells  them  her 
unblushing  lie,  so  that  they  might  be  witnesses  of  the  insult  offered  to  her  by 
this  Hebrew.  As  the  appearances  were  altogether  against  Joseph,  they  might 
consider  themselves  all  but  eye-witnesses  of  liis  guilt.  She  speaks  to  them  iu  a 
contemptuous  manner  of  her  husband,  tiirowing  all  the  blame  upon  him  ;  and 
she  does  not  scruple  even  to  impute  the  same  to  his  face.  "  See,  he  hath 
brought  in  an  Heorew  unto  us  to  mock  us."  "Tlie  Hebrew  servant  which 
thou  hast  brought  unto  us,  came  iu  unto  me  to  mock  me."  (Verses  14,  17). 
She  says  nothing  concerning  the  injury  done  to  her  husband,  but  charges  him 
with  being  the  cause  of  this  attack  upon  her  virtue.  Tliis  would  excite  his 
wrath  and  put  him  upon  the  vindication  of  his  honour.  He  would  be  roady  to 
excuse  her  words  spoken  under  the  inspiration  of  the  noble  rage  of  offended 
virtue.  Yet  a  discerning  mind  might  perceive  here  that  her  cunning  really 
overshot  its  mark.  The  fact  that  she  speaks  so  disrespectfully  of  her  husband 
reveals  the  estrangement  of  her  heart  from  him,  and  also  a  design  to  annoy  him 
by  holding  him  up  to  the  contempt  of  his  servants. 

rV.  The  lessons  of  this  history.  1.  That  impurity  and  falsehood  are  closely 
allied.  The  devil,  as  he  is  an  unclean  spirit,  so  he  is  also  a  liar.  This  is  the 
iirst  example  of  gross  calumniation  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  it  comes  from 
an  adulterous  woman.  2.  That  God's  saints  should  be  patient  under  false 
accusations.  All  things  concerning  the  righteous,  even  their  persecutions,  are 
under  the  control  of  God ;  and  in  the  long  run.  He  will  vindicate  their  honour. 
He  will  bring  forth  their  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  their  julgment  as  the 
noonday,  though  it  may  have  been  long  hidden  under  the  clouds  of  calumny. 
God  may  seem  to  bring  His  people  down  to  the  very  grave,  and  yet  He  will 
surely  bring  them  up.  The  37th  Psalm  teaches  us  how  we  are  to  consider  this 
affliction  of  Joseph.  3.  That  we  should  do  the  thing  that  is  right  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  all  evil  consequences  to  ourselves.  By  maintaining  his  integrity  and 
purity,  Joseph  exposed  himself  to  the  imputation  of  being  regarded  as  a  monster 
of  iniquity.  In  the  cause  of  righteousness  he  had  literally  to  bear  sin.  But  he 
heedea  not  consequences.  He  only  thought  of  obligation.  He  bore  the 
reputation  of  a  sinner,  but  his  record  was  on  high,  his  judgment  with  his  God. 
What  we  have  to  avoid  is  the  sin  itself ;  against  the  he  there  may  be  found  a 
remedy. 

BVQQESTIYB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  13.  The  danger  incurred  by  of  love:  that  love  which  ever  increases, 

this  was  very  obvious.  Her  resentment  and  that  which,  usurpinj?  the  name  of 

might  improve  it  as  the  instrument  of  love,  contains  within  itself  the  germ  of 

his  destruction ;  or,  if  she  endeavoured,  its  own  destruction.— (/i'o^tfr^ww). 

for  her  own  sake,  to  conceal  it,  an  The  demon  of  lust  is  soon  converted 

accident  might  probably  discover  it,  into  that  of  rage  and  revenge.    (2 

and  raise  very  dark  suspicions  against  Sam.  xiii.  15.) 

him.    But  convinced  that  sin  was  an  Doubtless  he  denied  the  fact,  but 

infinitely  worse  evil  than  disgrace  or  he  dare  not  accuse  the  offender.  There 

death,  he  is  determined  to  fly  at  all  is  not  only  the  pndse  of  patience,  but 

hazards.— (^tt^A.)  oftimes  of  wisdom,  even  in    unjust 

sufferings.     He  knew  that  God  would 

Verses  14-18.     The   disappointed  find  time  to  clear  his  innocence,  and 

passion  of  Potiphar's  wife  had  settled  to  regard  his  chaste  faithfulness. — Bp. 

down  into  malice.  There  are  two  kinds  EaU). 
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MAIN  HOMJLSTIOS  OF  TBS  PARAGRAPH^Ymm  19-SS. 

Joseph  dt  Prisov. 

I.  An  example  of  fhe  mytterlous  ways  of  Providence.  The  outward  saffer- 
ings  of  Joseph  were  grievous.  He  was  bound  as  well  as  imprisoned.  Tliey 
"hurt"  his  feet  "with  fettew."  (Ps.  cv.  18.)  But  his  trouble  went  deeper 
than  this.  "  The  iron  entered  his  soul."  Though  conscious  of  innocence,  yet 
in  the  eyes  of  men  he  suffered  as  one  guilty.  He  had  to  bear  shauje,  and 
reproach,  and  punishment  on  account  of  his  integrity  and  upri>;litness.  All 
this  time  his  enemies  flourished  and  triumplied  over  him.  Such  is  the  mystery 
of  Providence  in  all  ages.  The  prizes  of  the  world  seem  mostly  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  selfish  and  the  sinful.  The  just  is  often  made  a  prey  to  the  sons  of 
violence,  and  condemned  to  obscurity  and  failure,  while  the  ungodly  are  in  great 
prosperity  and  are  borne  to  the  stars  by  flatteries  and  applause.  This  has  been 
the  puzzle  of  God*s  people  in  all  ages.  When  they  have  thought  upon  the  dark 
ways  of  God's  dealings  nere  it  has  been  a  pain  and  grief  to  their  souls.  To  all 
outward  appearance,  it  is  not  justice,  but  the  blindest  and  most  undiscriminatin^ 
chance  that  rules  the  world. 

II.  An  example  of  the  strength  of  Ood*8  eonsolations  in  the  worst  trials 
Joseph  had  God's  consolations  within  him  which  enabled  him  to  bear  up,  and 
hope  on,  and  press  forward,  even  though  he  could  not  see  his  way  before  him. 
1.  He  had  a  present  reward.  "  The  Lord  was  with  Joseph."  The  promise 
made  to  Abraham  was  his.  The  Lord  was  in  all  places  and  in  all  circumstances 
his  "  exceeding  great  reward."  (Gen.  xv.  1.)  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  a  good 
conscience,  in  the  thought  of  duty  nobly  done.  God  was  with  him,  and  near 
him^  his  help  and  stay.  What  can  be  greater  than  this  to  a  man  who  can  hWy 
realise  it?  It  is  true  that  Joseph  was  afterwards  exalted  to  greatness  and 
prosperity.  But  this  was  not  his  true  reward,  which  was  one  altogether  spiritual 
and  unseen  by  the  world.  In  a  most  sacred  and  exclusive  sense,  Ids  reward  was 
with  the  Most  High.  God  does  not  pay  His  people  in  the  coin  and  honours  of 
this  world.  2,  His  goodness  was  made  manifest.  That  brought  him  a  further 
reward  in  the  sii'ht  of  men,  and  led  the  way  to  his  advancement  ana  exaltation 
The  first  effect  was  to  give  him  influence  over  others.  He  rose  in  favour  with 
the  keeper  of  the  prison.  (Verse  21.)  "  We  observe  here  the  real  nature  of 
human  influence.  It  is  not  the  influence  of  rank,  but  of  character.  Make  all 
men  equal  in  rank  to-day,  and  to-morrow  there  will  be  found  those  who  have 
acquired  influence  over  the  others.  These  prisoners  were  all  in  the  same 
position,  but  very  soon  Joseph's  character  gained  him  influence.  Thus,  by  the 
mfluence  of  Paul,  the  jailer  at  Philippi  was  converted,  Felix  trembled  l)efore 
him,  and  Agrippa  was  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian.  Let  such  a  man  be 
imprisoned,  but  he  will  soon  have  converted  Caesar's  household,  for  his 
influence  is  real" — {Robertson.) 

8UQQB8TIVE  OOMMBNTS  ON  THB  VBRSE8. 

Verses  19,  20.   A  prison  is  a  place  of  The  blameless  Joseph  is  here  immured, 

humiliation  and  shame.     The  inmates  Without  transgression,  he  is  numbere^i 

are  the  actual  or  suspected  perpetrators  with  transgressors.   Joseph  in  custody, 

of  evil,  whose  name  is  a  reproach,  whom  reviled  for  iniquity  which  he  knew  not 

society  casts  out.     But  within  these  foreshadows  Jesus^  who,  without  sin,  is 

walls  of  guilt  we  find  a  guiltless  man.  made  sin  for  us.     He  for  whom  the 
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heaven  of  heavens  is  no  worthy  throne, 
is  clothed  for  us  in  prison  garb,  and 
tastes  for  us  the  prison  shame.  Hence 
the  Spirit  records,  "He  was  taken 
from  prison  and  from  judgment."  But 
Jisus  was  arrested  by  Ike  justice  of 
God,  But  wherefore  ?  He  lived  the 
Holy  Man  Jesus.  He  died  the  Holy 
SuflFerer.  How  then  could  justice 
touch  Him  with  a  jailor's  grasp? 
Because,  though  no  shade  of  sin  was 
in  Him,  mountains  of  sin  were  upon 
Him.  God  transfers  the  sins  of  the 
sinful  to  His  sinless  Son.  Wondrous 
is  tlie  word,  but  true  as  wondrous, 
"The  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the 
iniquities  of  us  all."  [Archdeacon 
Law:  '* Christ  is  AlC] 

Verses  21-23.  No  sooner  is  Joseph 
a  prisoner,  than  a  guardian  of  the 
prisoners.  Trust  and  honour  accom- 
pany him  wheresoever  he  is :  in  his 
fatiier's  house,  in  Potiphar's,  in  the 
j.iil,  in  the  court ;  still  he  hath  both 
favour  and  rule.  So  loni^  as  God  is 
with  him,  he  cannot  but  shine  in  spite 
of  men.  The  walls  of  that  dungeon 
cannot  hide  his  virtues,  the  irons  can- 
not hold  them.  Pharaoh's  officers  are 
sent  to  witness  his  graces,  which  he 
may  not  come  forth  to  shew. — {Bp. 
Ball.) 

A  prison  keeps  not  God  from  His ; 
witness  the  apostles  and  martyrs, 
whose  prisons,  by  God's  presence, 
became  palaces  ;  the  fiery  furnace,  a 
gallery  of  pleasure  ;  the  stocks,  a  music 
schooL    (Acts  xvi.  25.)'-{Trapp.) 


Observe  the  religious  tone  of  this 
account.  We  read  nothing  of  Joseph's 
intellectual  superiority,  but  that  **  the 
Lord  was  with  hiui."  The  reason  of 
his  influence  was  the  God  within  him. 
Just  so  far  as  a  man  is  Christlike  will 
he  have  influence. — {Robertson,) 

In  Joseph's  condition,  nothing  is  to 
be  seen  but  death,  the  loss  of  his  fair 
fame,  and  of  all  his  virtues.  Now 
comes  Christ  with  his  eyes  of  grace, 
and  throws  ligiit  into  the  grave. 
"  Joseph  is  to  l)ecome  a  Lord^  though 
he  had  seemingly  entered  into  the 
prison  of  hdX" ^Luther.^  Joseph's 
way  is  now  for  a  time  in  the  darkness, 
but  this  is  the  very  way  through 
which  God  often  leads  His  people. — 
(Lange.) 

Joi^eph  had  much  yet  to  do  in  this 
world.  He  was  to  become  **  the 
shepherd  and  the  stone  of  Israel." 
He  was  to  be  lord  of  Pharaoh's  house, 
acconiing  to  the  dreams  which  came 
to  hiui  from  heaven ;  he  was  to 
become  the  father  of  two  powerful 
tribes  in  Israel.  He  could  not  perish 
while  the  promises  he  had  received 
were  yet  unaccomplished.  All  the 
powers  of  darkness  combined  would 
find  themselves  unable  to  put  one  of 
God's  servants  to  death  whilst  any 
part  of  his  work  remained  unperformed, 
what  can  man  do  against  God  ?  Not 
only  the  righteous  and  the  wise,  and 
their  works,  but  the  unrighteous,  the 
unwise,  and  the  worst  of  their  works, 
are  in  the  hands  of  God — (Bush.) 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Cbitioal  Notes.— The  butler.]  "The  cupbearer  and  overseer  of  the  wine— making  and 
storing  and  serving,  an  important  officer  of  the  king.  (2  Kin^  xviil.  17.)  He  was  now  a  state 
prisoner  for  an  offence  against  Pharaoh."— (/acoftu*.)  His  baker.  "This  was  another  officer 
in  tmst  of  the  king's  bread  and  of  its  making  ;  and  his  post  was  one  of  high  trust,  because  they 
who  had  charge  of  the  food  of  the  king  might  easily  p<»i8on  him." — {Jacobus,) — 4.  The  captain 
of  the  guard.]  Potiphar.  Charged  Joseph  with  ihem.  Not  to  watch  over  them,  but  to  wait 
upon  them  as  a  servant  They  continued  a  season  in  icard.  Heb.  Days.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  represents  about  a  year. — 5.  Each  man  according  to  the  interpretation  of  hit 
dream.]  This  expression  is  intended  to  show  that  the  dreams  were  not  empty  and  unmeaning, 
but  suited  to  each  man*8  case  and  capable  of  a  sound  interpretation. — U.  I  took  the  grapes  and 
pressed  them  into  Pharaoh'i  onp*]    "  The  imageiy  of  the  dream  is  not  intended  to  intimate  that 
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PbMraoh  drank  only  of  the  fresh  jnioe  vf  the  gi^P««  It  only  ezprfieses  by  »  luttaral  figure  t^ 
■ouroe  of  wine,  and  possibly  the  duty  of  the  diief  butler  to  unaerstaiid  and  saperintend  tb« 
whole  process  of  its  formation."— (A/wiyAy.)— 16.  I  was  itolen  away  out  of  the  land  of  ths 
Hebrew!.]  '*  This  phrase  is  no  interpolation.  Jndea  was  probably  known  by  this  name  in 
Egypt,  which  Abraham  had  visited  from  that  land.  It  may  also  favour  the  presumption  that 
the  land  was  inhabited  by  Hebrews  befure  Canaan  took  po^isession  of  it." — {Jacobus.) — J-®*  Thres 
white  batketi  on  mine  head.]  The  figures  on  Egyptian  monuments  show  that  was  the  u«a»l 
manner  in  which  men  carried  baskets,  while  tlie  women  carried  on  the  shouldeni. — 17.  All 
manner  of  bake-meats  for  Pharaoh.]  Heb.  '*  AU  manner  of  fotni  of  Pharaoh,  the  work  of  a 
baker."  The  term  properly  siK^iifies  '*  baked  food  **  in  general  Tht  birds  did  eat  them  oui  oftks 
baskets,  "Even  at  this  day  in  Egypt  kit«  s  and  hawks  seize  up<»n  articles  of  food  carried  upon 
the  head  ** — {KnobeL)—l9.  Lift  up  toine  head  from  off  thee,  and  shall  hang  thee  on  a  tree.]  He 
was  to  be  beheaded,  and  his  body  hunj?  up  in  disgrace.  (Deut.  xxL  22.  23 ;  J<»«li-  x.  26 ;  2 
Sam.  iv.  12.)— 20.  Lifted  up  the  head  of  the  chief  buUer  and  of  the  chief  balror.]  "  In  Ex.  zxz. 
12,  and  Num.  L  49,  this  phrase  is  used  in  the  sense  of  numbering,  and,  if  so  here,  then  it  would 
mean  that  in  re-counting  his  officers,  Pharaoh  numbered  these — took  their  poU.** — {Jacobus^ 
But  some  rejfard  this  phrase  as  elliptical,  the  full  expression  being  to  lift  up  the  head  eel  <y 
prisimf  an  appropriate  one,  as  such  places  of  confinement  were  usually  under  ground. 

MAIN  UOMILETWa  OP  THE  PAJtAORAPM.^Vtnes  1-^^ 

LiOHT  UPON  Joseph's  Destdtt. 

This  chapter  discovers  signs  that  Joseph  was  destined  to  fill  an  important 
place  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Uod.  This  was  now  the  time  of  liis 
trial  and  preparation  for  his  great  calling  as  the  ruler  of  tlie  Egyptians,  the 
deliverer  of  his  nation.    Some  of  the  indications  of  his  high  destiny  are  these:— 

I.  The  conviction  of  his  innocence  and  integrity  gains  ground*  Joseph  was, 
at  first,  thrown  into  a  dungeon  and  laid  in  irons.  Now,  this  severe  di.scipline  is 
relaxed,  and  he  is  appointed  to  a  kind  of  stewardship  over  the  other  prisoners. 
It  is  hi«'hly  probable  that,  by  this  time,  Potiphar  was  convinced  of  his  innocence, 
though  he  detained  him  in  custody  for  prudential  reasons.  Joseph  was  every- 
where giving  the  impression  of  being  a  good  and  holy  man.  The  character  of 
Potiphar's  wife  could  not  long  be  concealed  ;  and  as  it  became  more  and  more 
known,  the  belief  in  Josepli's  innocence  would  gain  ground. 

II.  He  discovers  signs  of  his  true  vocation.  1.  As  a  saint  of  God.  Mark 
how  Joseph  refers  to  God  in  every  important  crisis  of  his  history.  When 
Pharaoh's  two  officers  lamented  that  there  was  no  interpreter  of  their 
dreams,  he  said,  "Do  not  interpretations  belong'  to  God?"  He  was  alwavs 
true  to  his  religion.  His  unmurmuring  patience,  and  calmness  in  the 
midst  of  overwhelming  calamities  declare  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  I^hey 
speak  to  us  of  one  who  drew  from  secret  springs  of  consolation,  and  whose 
hope  was  in  the  Lord  his  God.  Mark  his  temperateiiess  and  forbearance, 
his  calmness  and  simplicity.  He  does  not  speak  unkindly  of  his  brethreOi 
he  does  not  even  name  them,  but  simply  states  that  he  was  ''stolen  out 
of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews,"  and  that  he  had  "dime  nothing"  that  they 
should  put  him  "  into  the  dung(»ou."  (Verse  15).  Here  was  the  faith  and 
resignation  of  a  saint,  whose  life  was  fit  to  be  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
Revelation  as  an  eminent  and  worthy  example  to  ail  ages.  2.  As  a  prophet 
qf  God.  As  such,  he  interprets  dreams,  which  are  here  to  be  considered 
as  Divine  revelations  to  men,  of  warning,  reproof,  and  teaching.  (Job 
xxxiil  14-18.)  His  own  experience  had  taught  him  how  dreams  cajne 
from  God.  It  was  Joseph's  office  to  reveal  to  these  prisoners  the  meaning 
of  what  God  had  taught  them  in  their  dreams.  The  true  prophet  of  God 
interprets  the  dreams  of  humanity  for  a  better  time.  He  gives  the  vague  con- 
ceptions of  sincere  though  ill-informed  seekers  alter  truths  a  form  and  oaUiu^ 
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He  even  interprets  the  groins  and  pains  of  creation's  agony.  (Rom.  viii.  1 9-23.) 
Z.  Asa  kiiid  and  just  ruler  ofruen.  Joseph  was  cleany  a  man  who  was  destined 
to  wield  a  commanding,  and  even  a  re;:^al  influence  over  others.  lie  was  fitted 
for  this,  doubtless,  by  his  inttllectual  gifts  and  general  characteristics,  but  more 
especially  (1)  By  his  sympathy.  ** Wherefore  look  ye  so  sadly  to-day?"  he 
said  to  his  fellow-prisoners  whose  dreams  suggested  the  worst  forebodings. 
(Verses  6,  7.)  He  himself  had  been  in  tlie  school  of  afflicti(m,  and  he  had 
learned  to  be  tender.  Though  he  had  griefs  of  his  own  to  bear,  he  felt  for 
others.  He  cannot  be  a  true  ruler  of  men  who  has  not  learned  sympathy. 
(2)  By  his  uprightness.  He  was  firm  and  faitliful  even  when  he  had  to  tell 
unpleasant  trutlis.  (Verses  18,  19.)  Such  are  the  qualities  required  in  a  true 
ruler  of  men.     (2  Sam.  xxiii.  3,  4.) 

IIL  He  retains  faith  and  hope  in  Ood  in  the  midst  of  all  his  adversities. 
God  was  with  him  in  the  prison.  Therefore  he  does  not  abandon  himself  to 
despair,  but  still  trusts  and  hopes  on.  Though  Joseph  could  not  fortell  his  own 
deliverance,  he  has  confidence  that  he  shall  yet  be  brou^^ht  out  of  his  house  of 
bondage.  (Verse  14).  He  has  confidence  that  God  would,  in  some  way, 
vindicate  him.  Pharaoh  might  have  his  dreams  as  well  as  )us  servants,  and  he 
might  be  glad  to  have  such  an  interpreter  as  Joseph  in  his  court.  Or,  God 
might  reveal  to  him  the  innocence  of  this  prisoner,  who  was  merely  the  victim 
of  a  false  accusation.  Conscious  of  his  own  integrity  Joseph,  even  in  his  most 
gloomy  moments,  never  loses  faith  and  hope  in  God.    (Verse  15). 


BUQQESTIVE  COMMENTS   ON  THE   VERSES. 


Verses  1-3.  The  place  where  Joseph 
was  bound.  Here  was  a  "  wheel  within 
a  wheel"  (Ezek.  i),  a  sweet  providence; 
that  these  obn  )xious  officers  should  be 
sent  to  Joseph's  prison. — {Irapp.) 

The  manner  in  which  the  Divine 
Providence  quietly  and  secretly  makes 
themostinsignificantthings,  apparently, 
the  occasion  and  the  cause  of  wonderful 
changes,  appears  very  visible  in  our 
narrative.  It  would  appear  simply 
fortuitous  that  Pharaoh  should  have 
thrown  into  prison  his  two  officers  on 
account,  perhaps,  of  some  very  trifling 
ofience  ;  still  more  accidental  would  it 
appear  that  Joseph  should  have  charge 
of  them,  and  that  both  should  have 
had  alarming  dreams,  and  finally  how 
extraordinarily  fortuitous  that  Joseph, 
on  entering,  should  have  observed  their 
depression  in  their  countenances!  But 
all  this  apparent  chance  was  made  a 
prerequisite,  in  the  course  of  God's 
providence,  for  Joseph's  exaltations,  and 
Israel's  redemption.    *'  The  Lord  finds 


a  thousand  ways  where  reason  sees  not 
even  one." — (lange,) 

Verse  4.  As  Joseph  was  his  slave, 
and  these  were  State  prisoners,  he 
appointed  him  to  wait  upon  them.  It 
is  probable  that  Joseph's  character  had 
been  somewhat  re-established  with  him 
during  his  residence  in  the  prison. — 
(AJurphy.) 

The  occurrences  of  the  heathen 
world,  the  affairs  of  courts,  their 
crimes,  cabals,  intrigues,  are  all  under 
the  divine  control.  Prisons,  too,  with 
their  (lark  chambers,  dungeons,  sorrows, 
secrets,  are  under  the  control  of  God. 
At  all  times  they  have  enclosed  not 
only  criminals,  but  the  innocent — 
oftentimes  the  best  and  most  pious 
of  men,  Christ  says  :  /  was  in  prison, 
and  ye  came  unto  me ;  and  He  speaks 
thus,  not  of  faithful  martyrs  only  ; 
even  among  the  guilty  there  is  a  spark 
of  Christ's  kinsmansliip,  i.e.,  belonging 
to  Him. — {Lange.) 
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X^erses  5-7.  It  appears  from  hence 
that  Joseph  was  not  a  hard-hearted 
overseer :  unlike  many  petty  officers, 
whose  overbearing  conduct  towards 
their  inferiors  is  the  most  intolerable, 
he  sympathises  with  the  sorrowful,  and 
makes  free  with  them.  The  fear  of 
God  produces  teucierness  of  heart  and 
compassion  towards  men,  esi)ecirtlly  to 
the  po  T  and  the  afflicted. — ( Fuller.) 

Joseph  had  sutTered  like  them,  and 
therefore  he  understood  their  feelings. 
Wiih  the  value  of  suffering'  we  are 
familiar;  but  we  do  not  oft  en  remember 
that  suffering  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  capacitate  us  for  sympathy.  Would 
you  be  a  Barnabas,  a  son  of  consolation  ? 
Brother  men,  you  may  ;  but  then  you 
must  pay  the  cost,  the  education  of 
the  soul  by  suffering. — {Uobertson.) 

Verses  8-11.  Supernatural  dreams 
seem  usually  to  have  left  an  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  their  recipients 
amounting  to  a  violent  agitation. 
(Dan.  li.  1.)  So  also  the  dream  of 
Pilate's  wife.  (Matt,  xxvii.  19).  We 
see  from  this  what  accens  God  has  to 
the  spirits  of  men,  and  how  easily  He 
can  arm  their  imaginations  a«>ainst 
their  own  peace.  lie  can  at  pleasure 
send  a  secret  panic  into  our  souls,  and 
scare  us  as  he  did  Job  with  dreams 
and  visions,  and  even  fill  our  days 
and  nights  with  terror  by  presages 
and  forebodings  of  uncertain  evils. — 
(Bush.) 

But  what  kind  of  interpreters  did 
these  men  wish  for  ?  Such,  no  doubt, 
as  Pharaoh  on  his  having  dreamed, 
called  for,  namely  the  magicians,  and 
the  wise  men  of  Egypt ;  and  because 
they  had  no  hopes  oi  obtaining  them 
in  their  present  situation,  therefore 
were  they  sad.  Here  lies  tlie  force  of 
Joseph's  question  :  "  Do  not  interpre- 
tations belong  to  God?"  Which  was 
a  reproof  to  them  for  looking  to  their 
magicians  instead  of  Him  ;  hence  also 
he  offered  himself  as  the  servant  of 
God  to  be  their  interpreter. — (Fuller.) 

The  servants  of  God  raav  be  bound 
in  a  prison ;  but  the  word  of  God  is 
not  bound.    (2  Tim.  il  9.) 

Divine  words  and  warnings  can  only 
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be  interpreted  by  those  who  are  tanglit 
of  God. 

Observe  the  characteristic  nature  of 
those  dreams.  In  every  case  the  dream 
betrayed  the  man.  The  butler  dreamed 
of  three  great  vine  branches  and  ripe 
grapes,  the  baker  of  three  baskets  of 
baked  meats,  and  Joseph,  in  one  of  his 
own  dreams,  dreamt  of  agriculture,  the 
calling  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed. The  application  that  we  make 
of  this  is,  that  our  spontaneous  thoughts 
betray  our  character.  The  trivial  man 
dreams  of  trivial  things,  but  if  the 
vision  that  is  presented  is  to  a  man  like 
St.  Paul,  he  is  lifted  up  to  the  third 
heaven,  and  hears  unutterable  things 
which  it  is  not  lawful  to  speak.  The 
dream  itself  is  evidence  of  a  man  of 
deep  feeling  and  imagination,  and  of  a 
life  of  spirituality.  When  Peter  too 
dreamed  of  the  sheet  let  down  from 
heaven  and  was  told  to  kill  and  eat, 
he  says :  "  Not  so,  Lord,  for  I  have 
never  eaten  anything  common  or  un- 
clean.'' The  answer  speaks  of  a  long 
life  of  obedience,  for  even  in  his  dream 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  transgress 
the  written  law  of  God.  In  our  hours 
of  contemplation  the  soul  is  surrounded 
by  its  own  creations,  and  if  they  be  of 
a  holy  character,  the  man  lives  as  in 
the  presence  of  (Jod  and  angels,  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  instead  of  imagination 
spiritualized  and  purified,  the  spirit  is 
but  sensualized,  the  man  has  then 
made  for  himself  his  own  helL— 
(Robertson.) 

Verses  12,  13.  The  general  inter- 
pretation given  by  Joseph  to  the  dream 
IS  quite  obvious.  He  would  naturally 
infer  that  the  man  was  very  desirous 
of  being  restored  to  his  office,  and  he 
would  be  very  apt  to  say  that  such  was 
the  drift  of  the  dream  ;  still  it  would 
have  been  a  mere  guess.  Nothing 
short  of  Divine  inspiration  could  have 
assured  Joseph  that  the  dream  was  to 
be  realized.  But  there  was  another 
circumstance  which  left  no  room  to 
doubt  whether  the  interpretation  was 
only  a  happy  conjecture  or  a  Divin6 
discovery.  The  time  was  specified; 
the  three  branches  were  throe  dayi 
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What  human  sagacity  could  have 
divined  that  the  branches  of  the  vine 
had  any  reference  to  time  ?  or,  if  they 
had,  whether  three  days,  or  three 
months,  or  three  years  were  meant 
It  was  wisely  ordered  that  one  part  of 
the  dream  should  require  a  divinely 
inspired  interpreter.  It  was  God's 
design  to  assure  the  butler  tliat  Joseph 
obtained  his  wisdom,  not  from  man, 
but  by  revelation  from  above. — (Bush  ) 
Joseph  foresaw  the  time  of  the 
butler's  deliverance,  but  he  knew  not 
the  time  of  his  own.  In  good  hope  he 
was,  that  now  he  should  have  been 
delivered,  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
butler,  and  his  intercession  for  him  ; 
but  he  was  fain  to  stay  two  years 
longer  ;  "  till  the  time  that  God's 
word  came :  the  word  of  the  Lord  tried 
him"  (Ps.  cv.  19) ;  by  trying::,  as  in  a 
fire,  his  faith  and  patience  in  afflictions. 
— {Trapp^ 

Verse  14.  He  very  naturally  throws 
in  a  request  on  belialf  of  himself. 
There  is  no  symptom  of  impatience 
in  this :  but  patience  itself  may  consist 
with  the  use  of  all  lawful  means  to 
obtain  deliverance.  'J^he  terms  in 
which  this  request  are  made  are 
modest,  and  exceedingly  impressive. 
He  might  have  asked  for  a  place  under 
the  chief  butler,  or  some  other  post  of 
honour  or  profit :  but  he  requests  only 
to  be  delivered  from  this  house.  He 
mi^ht  have  reminded  him  how  much 
he  owed  to  his  sympathetic  and  kind 
treatment ;  but  he  left  these  things  to 
ftpeak  for  themselves.  In  pleading  the 
exalted  station  in  which  the  chief 
butler  was  about  to  be  reinstated,  he 
gently  intimates  the  obligations  which 
people  in  prosperous  circumstances  are 
under,  to  tliink  of  the  poor  and 
afflicted ;  and  Christians  may  still 
farther  improve  the  principle,  not  to 
be  unmindful  of  sucn  cases  in  their 
approaches  to  the  King  of  Kings. 
This  plea  may  also  direct  us  to  make 
use  of  His  name  and  interest,  who  is 
exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high.  It  was  on  this 
principle  that  the  dying  thief  pre- 
sented hia  petition — Lard,  remember 


me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom! 
a  petition  which  the  Lord  of  Glory 
did  neither  refuse  nor  forget:  and  still 
He  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  ns. 
—(Fuller.) 

The  Jews  charge  that  Joseph  in  this 
request  demanded  pay  for  nis  inter- 
pretation, and  allege  that,  on  this 
account,  he  had  to  remain  in  prison 
two  years  longer.  There  is,  however, 
no  ground  for  such  an  imputation. 
But  though  he  had  the  assurance  of 
the  Divine  presence,  and  that  God 
would  deliver  him  from  the  prison,  he 
had,  nevertheless,  a  natural  longing 
for  liberty.  Besides,  he  did  not  ask 
for  anything  unfair  of  the  butler. 
(1  Cor.  vii.  21,)— (Lange.) 

1.  The  principle  of  this  request  It 
is  this,  that  those  who  have  themselves 
sufifered  are  able  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  others  who  are  called  upon 
likewise  to  suflFer.  Men  are  prepared 
for  the  ministry  of  help  and  consolation 
by  suffering.  2.  Illustrations  of  this 
principle.  (1.)  The  children  of  Israel 
were  required  to  show  kindness  to  the 
stranger,  because  they  understood  the 
feelings  of  a  stranger  when  they  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt  (2.) 
Joseph  might  assume  that  the  butler 
knew  the  feelings  of  a  prisoner,  and 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  help  his 
poor  companion  in  bonds.  (3.)  It  was 
thus  that  the  Son  of  Man  was  trained 
to  l^  the  Captain  of  our  salvation. 
(Heb.  ii.  10). 

Verse  15.  Hence  he  was  of  a  superior 
class  to  that  from  which  slaves  were 
commonly  taken. — (Jacobus,) 

In  this  profession  of  innocence,  notice 
his  calmness  and  simplicity.  There 
are  no  invectives  against  his  brethren, 
or  against  Potiphar  and  his  wife ;  he 
merely  states  that  he  was  innocent 
Calm  assertion  is  generally  a  proof  of 
innocence.  When  vou  hear  men  cursing 
and  swearing,  like  Peter,  in  order  to 
asseverate  their  innocence,  you  may 
feel  assured  that  there  is  guilt.  It  has 
been  well  observed,  that  this  calmness 
of  speech  in  the  Gospel  history  is  an 
evidence  of  its  truth.  Had  it  been  a 
fiction,  how  would  the  writer  have 
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enlarged  on  the  injustice  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  ditference  in  the  characters  of 
the  blessed  Ke(ieeiner  and  Barabbas  I 
whereas  tlie  Evan^^elist  make>«  no  com- 
ment, but  simply  and  calmly  stages  the 
fact — '*  Now  barabbas  was  a  rubber." 
— {Jiobtrtson.) 

Verses  16-19.  Observe  in  Joseph's 
conduct  the  integrity  of  his  truthful- 
ness, it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  tell 
the  chief  butler  that  he  should  be  re- 
instated in  liis  office  ;  hut  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  tell  the  baker  that  after 
three  days  he  should  be  hanged.  Yet 
Joseph  could  not  shrink  ;  having  once 
accepted  the  office  of  interpreter,  he 
was  obliged  to  fulfil  it  faithfully.  This 
truthfulness  was  a  matter  of  habit  as 
well  as  of  principle  with  Joseph.  There 
are  many  men  who  would  not  tell  a 
direct  falsehood,  and  yet  their  ordi- 
nary habit  is  by  no  means  strictly 
veracious.  With  no  distinct  intention 
of  doing  wrong,  they  embellish  and 
ex  ggerate.  Therefore,  let  us  get  the 
habit  of  accuracy  ;  and  when  a  thing 
is  simply  unpleasant,  let  us  not  say 
that  it  is  dreadful.  These  are  merely 
habits,  but  by  degrees  they  break 
down  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
character. — (Robertson. ) 

And  Joseph  answered,  etc.  It  is 
probable  he  used  some  ijreface  to  this 
sad  destiny  he  reads  him ;  as  Philo 
brings  him  in  saying,  I  would  thou 
hadst  not  dreamt  such  a  dream  :  or  as 
Daniel  prefaced  to  Nebuchadnezzar; 
"  My  lord,  the  dream  be  to  them  that 
hate  thee,  and  the  interpretation  to 
thine  enemies."  (Dan.  iv.  19.)  If 
ministers,  God's  interpreters,  must  be 
mannerly  in  the  form,  yet  in  the  matter 
of  their  message  they  must  be  resolute. 
Not  only  toothsome,  but  bitter  truths 
must  be  told,  however  they  be  taken. 
(GaL  i.  10.)— (Irapp). 

In  Hebrew,  "  to  lift  up  the  head,** 
is  a  play  upon  words.  It  means  to  re- 
store to  honour  and  dignity,  or  to  hang 
upon  the  gallows,  or  decapitation 
(taking  oflF  the  head),  or  crucifixion 
(lifting  up  upon  the  cross). — (Lange.) 

Verses  20-22.    If  both  these  men's 
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dreams  had  portended  pardon,  tiie  in- 
ter^iretation  given  by  Joseph  mi(;ht 
have  been  considered  merely  as  a  lucky 
conjecture.  It  was  reasonable  tosuppose 
that  on  the  approaching  festivity  of  the 
king's  birthday  he  would  signalize  his 
clemency  by  some  act  of  grace  to 
offenders  ;  but  who  could  have  foreseen 
that  he  would  make  one  of  his  servants 
to  feel  the  severity  of  his  disj  Jeasure  on 
the  happy  day,  whilst  he  pardoned  the 
other;  or  that  he  would  execute  his 
displeasure  by  hanging  his  dead  body 
on  a  tree,  and  exposing  it  as  a  prey  to 
the  fowls  of  heaven  ?  Every  drcuin* 
stance  tended  to  establish  the  credit  of 
Joseph  as  a  man  that  enjoyed  inter- 
course with  heaven.  In  like  manner 
the  perfect  accomplishment  of  the 
various  prophecies  of  the  Scripture 
leaves  us  without  excuse  if  we  with- 
hold our  belief  of  its  Divine  inspira- 
tion.— (Bush.) 

Verse  23.  The  butler's  ingratitude. 
1.  It  was  blameworthy,  though  he  had 
received  no  personal  &vour  from 
Joseph.  He  knew  that  this  young  man 
was  unjustly  enslaved  and  imprisoned. 
It  was  an  act  of  inhumanity  to  forget 
him.  2.  It  is  recorded  as  an  example 
of  warning  for  all  time.  The  name  of 
this  chief  butler  is  condemned  to  per- 
petual dishonour ;  and,  while  the 
world  lasts,  will  be  held  up  as  a 
warning  to  men  not  to  be  too  confiding 
in  the  companions  of  their  adversity 
when  these  are  raised  to  positions 
where  they  can  help  them.  High 
station  often  changes  the  manners, 
and  makes  men  too  proud  to  notice 
their  humble  friends  and  to  remember 
the  kindnesses  they  received  from 
them  in  simpler  days.  3.  It  reminds 
Hs  that  God  will  notice  and  visit  all 
ingratitude.  There  is  a  Book  of  God 
which  contains  the  record  of  every 
individual  life.  And  when  that  Book 
is  opened,  confusion  will  cover  the 
faces  of  all  who  have  been  guilty  of 
ingratitude  to  God  or  man. 

Alas,  what  a  selfish  creature  is  man  I 
How  strangely  does  prosperity  intoxi- 
cate and  drown  the  mind.  How 
common  it  is  for  people  in  high  life  to 
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forget  the  poor,  even  those  to  whom  the  prison — ^that  which  lighted  him  to 

they  have    been  under  the  greatest  freedom— that  he  could  commend  liim- 

obligations.     Well,  be  it  so ;  Joseph's  self  to  the  intercession  of  the  chief 

God   did  not  forget   him  :   and   we,  butler.   When  this  went  out,  according 

amidst  all  the  ne^^lects  of  creatures,  to  every  probable  view,  there  seemed 

may  take  comfort  in  this— Jesus  does  nothing  else  for  him  than  to  pine  away 

not  neglect  us.      Though  exalted  far  his  whole  life  in  prison  ;  and  yet  the 

above  all  principalities  and  powers,  He  fulfilment  of  the  dreams  of  the  court 

is  not  elated  with  His  glory,  so  as  to  officers  might  have  strengthened  him 

forget  His  poor  suflFering  people  upon  in  the  hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  own 

earth.     Only  let  us  be  concerned  not  dreams  in  his  native  home.— (Aawflra). 
to  forget  Him.    He  who  needs  not  our         Our  ingratitude  towards  the  New 

esteem,  as  we  do  His,  hath  yet  in  love  Testament,  Joseph,  in  forgetting  all 

condescended  to  ask  us  to  do  thus  and  that  He  has  done  for  us  in  our  bondage, 

thminremembranceo/ Himf-i Fuller.)  will  fill  us  with  confusion  at  the  great 

It  was  Joseph's  single  lay  of  hope  in  day  I— -{Jacobus). 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Cbtttoal  IT0TB8.— 1*  The  river*]  So  the  Nfle  is  called,  by  way  of  emphasie  In  the  Old 
Testaiuent  when  the  scene  is  laid  in  Egypt.  6.  Blasted  wi^  tHe  east  wind.]  **  The  east  wind 
here  is  the  Chamtia  from  the  south-easi  or  desert  of  Arabia.  It  withers  every  green  thing  if  it 
continues  to  blow  any  time.*'  ^{Jacohui.) — 8.  The  magiciang.]  **  The  ieribes^  the  hieroKlyphs, 
who  belonged  to  the  priestly  caste,  and  whose  primary  business  was  to  make  hieroglyphic  and 
other  inscriptions  ;  while  they  were  wont  to  consult  the  stars,  interpret  dreams,  practise  sooth- 
saying, and  pursue  the  other  occult  arts.  TAe  vise  men.  The  tages,  whose  chief  buainess  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  various  arts  above  mentioned,  while  the  engraving  or  inscribing  depart- 
ment strictly  belonged  to  the  hieroglyphs  or  wirihea,*' ^{Murphyy-1^  He  shaved  himself  and 
changed  his  raiment]  "  The  fact  of  Joseph  having  shaved  himself  is  in  striking  accord  with 
the  Egyptian  custom,  which  was  to  let  the  heard  and  hair  grow  in  mourning  only — otherwise 
moet  scrupulously  shaving  ;  whereas  the  Hebrews  cultivated  the  hair  and  beard  and  sliaved  in 
token  of  mourning  (see  2  Sam.  x.  4,  5  ;  Isa.  xv.  2  ;  Jer.  xvi  6  ;  xli  5  ;  Amos  viiL  10).  He 
changed  bis  raiment,  from  the  ordinary  habit  of  the  prison  to  that  of  ordinary  life  or  even  of 
festal  rejoicing.  The  fact  of  his  having  it  in  his  power  to  do  so  shews  that  he  was  not  treated 
as  ordinary  prisoners  are."  (See  Chap,  xxxiz.  22,  28.)— (il^/brd)— 16.  God  shaU  give  Pharaoh  aa 
answer  of  peace.]  Heb.  *'  God  will  answef  as  to  the  peace  (or  welfare)  of  Pharaoh.'*  The 
meaning  is,  that  God  will  give  an  answer  such  as  shaU  prove  to  be  for  the  welfare  of  Pharaoh. 
~-32.  The  dream  was  doubled  nnto  Pharaoh  twice.]  This  denotes  the  certainty  and  nearness  of 
the  event  (1  Kings  xi  9  ;  Job  xxxilL  li  |  Ps.  Ixii  11.)— 34.  Take  np  the  flfm  part  of  the  land 
ol  Egypt]  Lay  on  a  tax  of  a  fifth  of  the  produce.  '*  The  exaction  of  a  fifth  or  two  tithes^ 
during  the  period  of  plenty,  may  have  been  an  extraordinary  measure,  which  the  absolute  power 
of  the  monarch  enabled  him  to  enforce  for  the  public  safety.**— (A/ur/>Ay.)  ''The  Egyptians 
were  accustomcad  to  a  tax  of  a  tenth  in  ordinary  years,  for  the  public  granaries.  The  extra  crop 
would  enable  them  easily  to  double  the  tax  or  rent"— (/aco6ttf.)— 40.  According  nnto  thj  word 
shaU  aU  my  people  be  ruled.]  **  Some  of  the  Hebraists  {e.g ,  Gesenios,  Knobel)  render  it '  <m 
thy  mouth  shall  my  people  kiss,'*  and  interpret  it  of  the  kiss  of  homage.  But  most  ol  the  others 
believe  the  meaning  to  be  as  in  the  text,  objecting  that  the  kiss  of  homage  was  reserved  for 
princes." — {Alford.) — 42.  His  ring>]  Joseph  is  appointed  grand  vizier  by  giving  him  the  signet 
ring  of  the  monarch,  (iilsther  iii  10  ;  viii.  2.)  Vestnres  of  fine  linen]  The  priesthood,  which 
was  the  foremost  ca^te  of  Egypt,  wore  only  linen  and  cotton  garments  ;  and  no  man  was  allowed 
toenter  a  temple  in  a  woollen  garment  (Herod,  ii.  37,  81).  A  gold  chain  abont  his  neck.]  The 
Egyptian  monuments  and  wall-paintings  show  that  the  gold  chain  was  worn  by  persons  of 
distinction.  It  was  especially  the  badge  of  office  worn  by  the  judge  and  the  prime  minister. 
This  was  also  the  custom  in  Persia  and  Babylonia.  (Dan.  t.  7.)— 43.  And  he  made  him  to  ride 
in  the  second  chariot  which  he  had.]  The  second  state  chariot  in  the  public  procession. 
Herodotofl  tells  as  that  Egypt  was  noted  for  chariots  both  for  peaceful  and  for  warlike  purpoeea. 
(Herod,  li.  108.)    Tkeif  erUd  brfart  him.    The  hendds,  whose  offioe  it  wm  to  prepare  the  way 
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for  the  royml  procession.  Bow  the  hnee.  "  Some  render  the  word, '  Paiker,  of  the  hUg^  otlien» 
Bow  the  knee.  But  it  is  rather  an  Egyptian  word  and  not  Hebrew,  and  meaiiB,  Oast  joonelTM 
down— do  homage. '*~(/aeo6ia.)— 45.  Zaphnath'iMiandah .  1  His  elevation  is  denoted  by  a  new 
name  (Gen.  zviL  5  ;  Dan.  i  7),  which  means.  Preserver  of  life.  Jerome  interpreted  it  in  the 
Tnl^te  i>alv(Uor  Mundi  (Saviour  of  the  world).  Poti^herah.  **  He  who  is  of  the  sun."  Then 
WAS  a  temple  of  the  sun  at  On,  which  was  the  popular  name  for  Heliopolis,  meaning  the  house  or 
city  of  the  sun.  It  is  called  Aven  (Ex.  zxz.  17),  and  Bethshemesh  (Jer.  zliii.  13>.~47.  By 
hiAdnils.]  **  Not  in  single  stalks  or  grains,  but  in  handfuls  compared  with  the  former  yield."-' 
{Murphy)^bl,  Manasseh.]  That  is,  causing  to  forget,— b2,  Sphraim.]  That  is,  fruUfvL— 
54.  Li  all  lands.]  **  All  the  knds  adjacent  to  Egypt,  such  as  Arabia  and  Palestine.  The  word 
all  in  popular  discourse  is  taken  in  a  relative  sense,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  context.  Ws  are 
not  awars  that  this  famine  was  felt  beyond  the  distauoe  of  Hebron.'* — (Murphy,) 

MAIN  HOMILBTICS  OP  TEB  PARAGRAPH.  ^Verm  1-8. 

Phabaoh's  Dbeam. 

Pharaoh's  dream  illustrates  the  following  principles  and  tmths  ;-» 

I.  That  apparently  insignificant  events  may  often  grow  into  an  important 
part  of  the  world's  history.  Who  woold  have  thought,  before  the  eveut,  that 
this  strange  dream  would  have  had  any  important  bearing  on  the  history  of  tiie 
world  1  Yet  we  know  that  it  stands  connected  with  the  highest  interests  of  the 
human  race.  It  led  to  the  preservation  of  Israel  and  of  Egypt^  It  educated 
the  people  of  God  for  the  peculiar  position  which  they  were  to  occupy  in  the 
history  of  redemption.  The  links  of  the  chain  were  these  :  It  was  not  God's 
will  that  Pharaoh  should  understand  his  dream  till  it  was  explained  to  him  b^  a 
heaven-taught  interpreter.  Had  the  meaning  of  it  been  so  clear  that  the  wise 
men  of  Egypt  could  not  have  failed  to  interpret  it,  the  very  purpose  for  which 
the  dream  was  granted  would  have  been  defeated.  Then  Joseph  comes  to  the 
front,  and  is  found  to  be  the  man  for  the  times.  Both  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Israelites  by  his  means  are  preserved.  A  position  and  persistent  endurance  are 
thus  given  to  that  iamily  out  of  which  redemption  is  to  spring. 

II.  That  God  chooses  the  instruments  of  revelation  according  to  Hit  own 
good  pleasure.  Israel,  of  old,  was  the  chosen  home  of  revelation,  yet  God 
sometimes  made  known  His  will  to  men  of  other  nations.  Pharaoh's  dream 
was  certainly  prophetic,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  dreams  like  this  have 
been  vouchsafed  to  many  outside  the  chosen  family.  God  gave  this  dream  to  a 
heathen  man.  Even  the  possession  of  the  gift  of  prophecy  does  not  of 
necessity  imply  superior  religious  knowledge,  or  the  holiness  of  the  prophet's 
character.  Balaam  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  spake  the  words  of  God,  as 
well  as  Isaiah.  There  may  be  gifts  where  there  are  few  or  no  graces.  This 
heathen  king  is  made  to  serve  God  by  becoming  an  unconscious  and  unwilling 
instrument  of  His  will.  (Pro v.  zxi  1.)  Such  were  the  high  priests  in  the 
days  of  our  Lord. 

in.  That  Ood  can  suddenly  arrest  the  attention  of  those  who  are  the 
farthest  removed  from  every  earthly  fear.  Pharaoh  was  absolute  lord  of  the 
nation,  yet  "  his  spirit  was  troubled."  The  common  people  were  superstitious 
in  regara  to  dreams  and  omens,  but  his  princely  education  would  surely  pla^^ 
him  above  the  credulous  fears  of  the  vulgar  I  Yet,  God  suddenly  arrests  the 
attention  of  this  man  by  a  remarkable  dream.  Pharaoh  could  afiford  to  laugh 
at  vulgar  prejudices  and  superstitions,  but  now  strange  misgivings  and  terrors 
from,  he  knows  not  whence,  arise  within  him.  Thus  there  is  a  power  above  us 
which  can  tame  the  greatest  of  earth's  sons.  Think  of  the  courage  and  daring 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  yet  God  could  make  him  afraid  like  a  grasshopper  by  the 
visions  which  he  had  upon  his  bed. 
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8UQQEST1VB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  Two  years  of  imprisonment 
will  appear  a  much  longer  time  to  one 
who  has  not  learned  to  bear  the  evils 
of  life  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
fortitude.  In  fact,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  intenseness  of  our  trials  as  the 
duration  of  them  that  is  the  greatest 
test  of  our  patience.  Even  those  who 
have  been  taught  of  God  are  strongly 
tempted  under  long-continued  afflic- 
tions to  weary  of  the  Lord's  correction, 
—(Busk) 

Josepli's  exaltation  was  accomplished 
by  his  innocent  .suflFering.s  and  his  good 
conduct.  (Phil.  ii.  (5.)  Carried  out  by 
God's  grace  and  wisdom  as  a  divine 
miracle  in  His  special  providence.    Its 

frincipal  ot^'ect,  the  preservation  of 
srael  and  of  many  nations.  Its  further 
object,  Israel's  education  in  Egypt.  Its 
imperishable  aim,  the  glory  of  Qod, 
and  the  education  of  tiie  people  of 
God  bv  means  of  the  fundamental 
principle:  tUrough  humiliation  to  ex- 
altation. Its  typical  significance. 
The  seal  of  Israel's  guidance  in  Egypt, 
of  the  guidance  of  all  the  faithful,  of 
the  guidance  of  Christ  hs  the  model  of 
our  divine  instruction. — (Lange,) 

Whom  God  means  to  raise  to  honour. 
He  suffers  to  remain,  for  a  time,  under 
the  cross. — (Cramer,) 

Verse  2.  The  cow  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant emblem  of  fruitful  nature  among 
the  Egyptians,  the  hieroglyphic  symbol 
of  the  earth  and  of  agriculture ;  and 
the  form  in  which  Isis,  the  goddess  of 
the  earth,  was  adored, — (Murphy.) 


Verses  8,  4.  These,  by  their  lean- 
ness, portended  drought  and  dearth, 
though  they  came  up  out  of  Nilus 
also.  This  river,  when  it  overflows 
unto  twelve  cubits'  height  only,  canseth 
famine;  when  to  thirteen,  scarcity; 
when  to  fourteen,  cheerfulness ;  when 
to  fifteen,  affluence  ;  when  to  sixteen, 
abundance,  as  Pliny  tells  us.—{Trapp.) 

Verses  5-7.  The  number  seven  re- 
presents the  religious  element  in  die 
case.  The  thin  ears  are  said  to  be 
blasted  with  the  east  wind,  which, 
when  directly  east,  occurs  in  Egypt  as 
seldom  as  the  directly  west.  The 
south-east  wind,  however,  is  frequent. 
^-^/Jengstenberg.) 

Verse  8.  'JTie  wisdom  that  God 
reveals  excels  that  of  the  world  ;  there- 
fore the  latter  is  to  be  confounded  by 
the  former.  (Rom.  viii.  28.) — (Starke,) 

Unlike  the  wise  men  of  Babylon, 
whom  Nebuchadnezzar  summoned  to 
his  aid  on  a  like  occasion,  and  who 
confidently  promised  to  unravel  the 
king's  dream  as  soon  as  it  was  made 
known  to  them,  the  magicians  of  Egypt, 
when  Pharaoh's  dream  was  rehearsed 
in  their  ears,  did  not  pretend  to  know 
the  meaning  of  it.  All  their  combined 
wisdom  durst  not  pretend  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  Divine  Providence  to 
which  it  referred.  God,  by  His  over- 
ruling influence  upon  their  minds,  con- 
strained them  to  acknowledge  their 
ignorance. — (Bush.) 


MAIN  BOMILETJCS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.-^Vena  9-l«, 

Joseph  Summoned  into  Pharaoh's  Pbesenob. 

Consider — 

I.  His  long  waiting  for  notice  and  deliverance.  For  two  long  and  weary 
years  was  Joseph  lingering  in  that  prison.  He  had  to  endure  that  trial  of  hope 
deferred  that  maketli  the  heart  sick  The  purest  and  wisest  man  in  the  laud 
was  shut  up  in  a  prison  for  two  of  the  best  years  of  his  lif&  This  seems  to  us  a 
sad  waste  of  power.  But  the  religious  mind  will  see  in  it  the  wisdom  of  God. 
L  In  regard  to  the  education  qf  char  actor.    The  delays  of  Providence  (as  they 
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seem  to  us)  are  part  of  our  spiritaal  education.  All  this  time,  Joseph  was 
learning  God's  lessons  We  require  the  teaching,  not  only  of  precepts,  but  also 
of  events  and  trials.  Joseph  had  faults  of  character  to  correct,  much  to  unlearn ; 
notoriously  the  spirit  of  censoriousness  and  pride.  And  two  years  were  not  too 
short  a  time  to  get  the  lessons  of  life's  true  wisdom  by  heart.  The  wisdom  of 
God  in  tliis  ]>ainful  chapter  of  Joseph's  history  is  also  seen — 2.  In  its  €ulaptatum 
to  the  circnmstance$  of  the  individual.  During  these  two  years  of  Joseph  s  hard 
trial,  events  were  not  ripe  for  his  deliverance.  Divine  Providence  is  not  obliged 
to  use  forcing  processes  to  precipitate  events.  Had  Joseph  been  released  before,  he 
might  have  returned  to  his  father's  house,  or  re-entered  the  service  of  Potipliar ;  and 
then  in  the  natural  oourseof  things,  how  could  Israeland  Egypthavebeen  preserved  I 
The  wisdom  of  God  is  yet  further  seen — 3.  In  its  eleoation  above  all  human 
infirmities.  God  is  not  in  haste  to  bring  His  work  to  its  appointed  end. 
Providence  works  by,  what  appear  to  us  to  be,  slow  methods.  Short-sighted 
man  must  seize  upon  every  tempting  opportunity,  but  infinite  wisdom  knows  no 
such  infirmity.  God  allows  those  dowly  to  ripen  whom  He  destines  for  a  great 
work.  Illustrated  by  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  spent  a  life-time  in 
the  wilderness  to  prepare  him  for  a  brief  ministry  of  a  few  months  ;  and  also 
by  God's  own  Son,  who  did  not  begin  to  preach  the  Gk>spel  of  the  kingdom  till 
He  was  thirty  years  olcL 

IL  The  manifest  hand  of  Ood  in  it  Without  doubt  we  have  here  the 
agency  of  man,  and  results  which  may  be  traced  to  the  natural  course  of  events. 
Tne  chief  butler  suddenly  remembers  how  Joseph  interpreted  his  dream,  and 
also  that  of  his  fellow-prisoner ;  and  how  remarkably  the  interpretation  had 
been  fulfilled.  He  mentions  this  extraordinary  p^son  to  Pharaoh,  who  natur- 
ally sends  for  Josei)h  as  the  very  man  he  wanted  in  his  great  perplexity.  But 
we  cannot  here  fail  to  see  the  manifest  hand  of  God  at  work.  It  was  (rod  who 
sent  this  dream  to  Pharaoh,  and  it  must  follow  that  the  interpreter  of  it  must 
be  divinely  instructed.  It  was  wisely  ordered  that  Joseph  should  be  under  no 
olJigation  to  Pharaoh  for  his  deliverance.  It  is  for  his  own  sake  that  Pharaoh 
sends  for  Joseph.  The  chief  butler  was  suffered  to  forget  his  iriend,  the  prophet 
of  his  deliverance,  and  was  forced  to  remember  him  only  by  circumstances.  To 
neither  of  them  was  Joseph  indebted.  Thus  it  was  (rod's  design  that  the  chosen 
family  should  be  under  obligations  to  none.  Their  calling  was  to  impart 
blessings  to  mankind,  and  not  to  receive. 

III.  His  piety  throughout  the  interview.  1.  Bis  simplicity  qf  character. 
He  makes  no  long  speech.  He  does  not  use  the  opportunity  to  glorify  himself^ 
or  to  plead  for  liberty  and  reward.  His  manner  was  dignified  and  respectful, 
yet  marked  by  great  openness  and  simplicity  of  character.  Joseph  is  the  same 
in  the  palace  or  in  the  prison.  2.  IJis  humility.  He  indulged  in  no  spirit  of 
boasting,  though  this  compliment  from  the  king  would  have  tempted  weaker 
men  to  be  vain  and  proud.  (Verse  15^  Joseph  never  forgot  his  character  as  a 
witness  for  God.  3.  His  calmness.  He  was  conscious  of  God's  presence  and  of 
his  own  integ:rity,  so  he  could  afford  to  be  calm  before  the  rulers  of  this  world. 
4.  His  kindly  consideration  far  others.  Pharaoh  mi;;ht  have  reason  for  the 
worst  fears  when  he  heard  of  the  interpretation  of  the  baker's  dream.  Though 
a  king  he  was  not  exempt  from  the  common  evils  of  human  nature  ;  nor  from 
death — the  chief  calamity.  But  Joseph  hastens  to  remove  all  fear  of  an 
unfavourable  interpretation  from  his  mind,  by  assuring  him  that  the  future  had 
in  it  nothing  but  what  would  make  for  the  peace  of  Pharaoh.  Thus  Joseph 
combined  faithfulness  to  God's  cause  with  kindness  and  consideration  for  man. 
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Verse  9.  He  ought,  indeed,  to  have 
remembered  his  fault  against  Joseph 
aud  against  God,  whose  goodness  he 
concealed  when  he  ought  to  have  pub- 
lished it.  But  this  fault  seems  to  have 
made  little  or  no  impression  on  his 
mind.  Uis  former  faults  he  acknow* 
ledged  in  deference  to  the  king.^ 
\Bush.) 

A  right  courtier's  speech  I  He  so 
relates  the  history  of  his  imprisonment 
that  he  takes  all  the  blame  thereof  to 
himself;  gives  Pharaoh  the  full  com- 
mendation of  his  justice  and  clemency. 
(Trapp.) 

There  is  a  morbid  feeling  which 
delights  in  railing  against  human 
nature ;  but  there  is  a  wiser  lesson  to 
be  gained  from  this  story  than  merely 
n)eaking  of  the  butler's  ungratefulness. 
Consider,  first,  the  suspense  in  which 
he  was  respecting  his  trial,  and  then 
the  onerous  duties  that  he  had  to  per- 
form. Then  remember,  too,  that  what 
Joseph  did  for  him  after  all  was  not  so 
mucn,  it  was  merely  the  interpretation 
of  his  dream.  The  lesson  that  we 
draw  from  this  is :  In  this  world  we  do 
too  little  and  we  expect  too  much. 
We  bless  a  poor  man  by  giving  to  him, 
and  we  expect  that  we  have  made  him 
our  debtor  for  life.  You  fancy  that 
the  world  has  forgotten  you.  Keason 
with  yourselves.  For  this  world  from 
which  you  expect  so  much,  what  have 
you  done  ?  And  if  you  find  that  you 
have  done  little  and  received  much, 
what  marvel  is  it  that  you  receive  no 
more?  The  only  marvel  is  that  we 
have  received  so  much.— (Robertson,) 

The  memory  of  the  chief  butler. 
Forgetfulness  of  the  small — a  sharp 
remembrance  in  the  service  of  the  great. 
—(Lange). 

Verses  10-13.  He  now  recites  the 
fibcumstances  in  which  he  became 
acquainted  vrith  Joseph,  and  his  won- 
derful success  in  interpreting  dreams. 
It  is  not  80  much  to  do  Joseph  a 
favour  that  bo  coxumends  him  as  it  is 


to  raise  himself  in  Pharaoh's  esteem. 
^Jacobus,) 

A  nd  he  interpreted  to  us  our  dreams. 
And  well  you  requited  him  I  But 
better  late  than  never,  though  a  ready 
dispatch  doubleth  the  benefit.  How- 
beit  God  had  an  overruling  hand  in  it, 
for  Joseph's  greatest  good.  He  turneth 
the  world's  ingratitude  to  the  salvation 
of  His  servants. — (Trapp.) 

Joseph  as  opposed  to  the  Egyptian 
interpreters  of  dreams,  Moses  as 
opposed  to  the  Egyptian  sorcerers, 
Ciirist  as  opposed  to  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  raul  as  opposed  to  heresies, 
etc.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  contrast 
between  Divine  wisdom  and  the  wisdom 
of  tills  world— a  contrast  that  pervades 
all  hktory.—(LangeJ 

Verse  14.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
had  sufficiently  tried  Joseph.  The 
mystery  of  Providence  concerning  him 
was  now  to  be  cleared  up. 

It  is  said  of  Mephibosheth,  2  Sam. 
xix.  24,  that  he  had  not  washed  his 
clothes,  nor  washed  his  feet,  nor 
trimmed  his  beard,  from  the  time  that 
David  left  Jerusalem,  because  of  Abi<o- 
lom,  till  he  returned  again  in  peace  to 
his  father's  house.  By  like  signs  Joseph 
expressed  his  humiliation  under  those 
amictions  which  Divine  Providence  had 
laid  upon  him.  But  now,  when  called 
before  the  king,  he  laid  aside  his 
mourning  apparel,  that  he  might  appear 
with  decency  and  due  respect  in  the 
royal  presence.  Doubtless  when  he 
exchanged  his  prison  garments  for  such 
as  are  worn  in  king's  palaces,  his  heart 
rejoiced  less  in  the  change  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, than  in  the  favour  of  God, 
who  had  "put  off  his  sackcloth,  and 
girded  him  with  gladness,  to  the  end 
that  his  glory  might  sing  praise  to  the  - 
Lord."— {Bus/i.) 

Verse  15.  Pharaoh  desires  to  learn 
from  Joseph.  The  highest  in  station 
must  be  ready  to  learn  from  the  lowest. 
Wisdom  i»  uo%  to  be  despised  becaui>9 
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it  has  a  humble  dwelling  in  Bome 
obscure  child  of  man. 

A  Christian  is  not  to  judge  the  gifts 
according  to  the  person,  but  the  persons 
according  to  the  gifts. — (Cramer.) 

Joseph  had  now  an  opportunity, 
which  1)0  did  not  suffer  to  pass  unim- 
proved, of  shewing'  forth  the  superiority 
of  his  own  God  to  the  gods  of  Egypt,  and 
of  pouring  contempt  upon  the  boasted 
wisdom  of  the  magicians. — (Bush,) 

Verse  16.  No  man  is  fit  to  declare 
the  counsels  of  God  who  is  not  deeply 
sensible  of  his  own  unfitness  without 


receiving  light  and  help    from  ftbove. 
—{Bush.) 

Observe  the  graceful  way  in  which 
Joseph  refers  all  to  God.  He  lays,  "  It 
is  not  in  me  ;  God  sliall  give  Pharaoh 
an  answer  of  peace."  Ob^rve  also  hii 
calmness;  this  was  produced  by  the 
consciousness  of  God  s  presence.  He 
was  not  there  to  consider  what  men 
woidd  think  of  him  ;  he  felt  that  the 
gift  was  from  God.  It  is  only  this 
feeling  that  can  effectually  crush  the 
flutterings  of  vanity.  "  What  hast 
thou,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  that  thoa 
didst  not  receive  ? '  —{Robertson,) 


MAIN  H0MILBTIC8  OP  TBS  PARAQRAPH.^Vtnu  17-32. 
JOSBPH  AB  A  PbOPHET. 

In  interpreting  Pharaoh's  dream,  Joseph  shows  himself  a  true  prophet  of  the 
Lord.  He  has  all  the  marks  of  those  who  are  called  to  reveal  the  Divine  mind 
to  man. 

L  Boldness.  The  true  prophet  has  no  fear  of  man.  He  speaks  the  word 
which  God  hath  given  him,  re^^ardless  of  consequences.  He  is  ready  to  reprove 
even  kings — to  utter  truths,  however  unwelcome.  It  required  some  coura.i;e  to 
enter  upon  the  perilous  task  of  announcing  to  this  Egyptian  despot  a  famine  of 
seven  years.  But  Joseph  had  all  the  boldness  of  a  man  who  felt  that  he  ^^ 
inspir^  by  God* 

II.  Directness.  Joseph  spoke  out  at  once,  without  any  hesitation.  There 
was  no  shniSing  to  gain  time  ;  no  muttering — no  incantations,  after  the  manner 
of  heathen  oracles  and  prophets.  ITiis  simple  and  clear  directness  is  the  special 
characteristic  of  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  Uterature  of  the  world,  which  upon  the  deepest  and  most  concerning 
questions  never  reaches  a  stable  conclusion. 

III.  Positiveness.  Joseph's  interpretation  was  throughout  explicit  and  c]eax 
There  are  no  signs  of  doubt  or  misgiving.  This  Divine  certainty  is  the  common 
mark  of  all  Gbd's  prophets. 


8UQQB8TIVB  C0MMBNT8  ON  THB  VBRSB8. 


Verse  17.  Here  begins  Joseph's  rise. 
Being  in  prison,  he  struck  not  fire, 
though  he  liad  a  <rood  brain ;  but 
waited  till  it  came  down  from  heaven 
to  him,  first  in  the  butler's  dream,  and 
now  in  Pharaoh's. — {Trapp,) 

It  was  happy  for  Pharaoh  and  for 

Egypt  that   the   magicians   confessed 

their  incapacity  to  interpret  this  dream. 

Had   they   pretended  to  give  some 
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meaning  to  it  out  of  the  imagination 
of  their  own  hearts,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  rested  satisfied  with  it, 
and  sought  no  further.  Consequently 
when  the  seven  years  of  plenty  came, 
the  abundance  might  have  been  spent 
in  dissipation,  and  no  provision  made 
against  the  long  and  terrible  famine. 
But  when  he  was  convinced  that  the 
mind  of  Gh)d  was  not  with  the  magi- 
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eians^  he  was  forced  to  seek  for  light  world,  to  Pharaoh,  and  particularly  to 

where  he  could  find  it — {Bush.)  proclaim  His    providence   and    fore- 
knowledge.     He   knew    that   events 

Verses  18-24.    Eren  to  the  heathen  would  soon  confirm  his  words,  and  that 

and  to  infidels,  (jod  sometimes  reveals  Pharaoh's  mind  was  already  prepared 

great  and  secret  things,  to  the  end  that  to  receive  it. — (Btish.) 
it  may  become  known  how  His  Divine         Important  truths  are  repeated  in  the 

care  and   Providence  may  be  traced  Scriptures.      God  speaks   once,    yea, 

everywhere  within  and    without    the  twice  to  man. 

Church. — (tStarke.)  Joseph  marks  his  Qod-consciousness 

more  distinctly  before    Pharaoh,   by 

Verses  25-32.    Joseph  no  doubt  felt  ssky'iugfJa-hlohim,  thus  making  hlohim 

happy  in  seizing    this  opportunity  to  concrete  by  means  of  the  article.— 

speak  of  his  own  God,  the  Kuler  of  the  (Lange.) 

MAIN  HOMILETIOS  OP  THE  PARAQBAPH.^Yerm  88.8«. 

Joseph  as  thb  Adyiseb  of  Phjuuoh. 

The  occasion  was  important  and  critical,  but  Joseph  was  quite  himselfl  The 
marked  and  well-known  features  of  his  character  are  manifest 

I.  His  presence  of  mind.  Joseph  was  not  one  of  those  men  whose  dull 
faculties  move  slowly  and  req^uire  a  long  time  to  rouse  them  to  exertion.  He 
was  a  man  of  energy  and  spirit,  and  of  ready  resource.  He  proved  himself 
equal  to  this  present  situation  by  fearle&sly  offering  advice  which  was  at  ouce 
rational  and  practical. 

IL  The  kindness  and  openness  of  his  nature.  He  wanted  to  preserve  the 
country  from  a  great  calamity  ;  and  in  all  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  offers  this 
sound  advice,  not  as  one  who  merely  wished  to  be  officious,  but  as  one  who  could 
sympathise  with  the  sorrows  of  others. 

IIL  His  self-oommand.  He  is  not  embarrassed  nor  over-awed  by  the  situation 
in  which  he  suddenly  found  himself  placed.    He  allows  himself  to  think  soberly. 

IV.  His  practical  good  sense.  He  does  not  show  any  fanaticism  by  taking 
refuge  in  a  presumptuous  dependence  upon  Providence,  but  imparts  counsels 
worthy  of  a  great  statesman  who  has  the  interests  of  his  country  at  heart.  He 
counsels  that  excellent  prudence  which  provides  for  the  future.  Pharoah  was 
to  lay  up,  in  the  time  of  plenty,  for  the  time  of  famine.  Joseph's  practical  good 
sense  is  especially  seen  when  he  advises  his  king  to  choose  a  man  for  the  times. 
In  great  crisis  of  human  affairs  one  wise  and  strong  director  is  needed.  It  is 
those  great  men  who  have  proved  their  sufficiency  for  the  times  that  make  history. 
The  qualities  of  such  a  man  are — 1.  7 hat  he  should  be  discreet.  He  should  be 
intelligent  and  capable  of  understanding  the  signs  of  the  times.  He  must  be 
able  to  distinguish  things  that  differ,  to  resist  the  temptation  of  what  is  merely 
plausible,  to  look  fairly  on  every  side  of  him,  and  to  point  out  the  more  excellent 
way.  2.  That  he  should  be  wise.  He  should  be  a  prudent  man,  one  who  was 
capable  of  using  his  knowledge  rightly,  that  prudence  which  foreseeth  the  evil 
and  hides  itself  in  the  imnregnable  fortress  of  wisdom.  He  should  be  a  man  of 
action  as  well  as  of  thougnt  and  of  knowledge.  Such  a  man  was  Joseph,  a  man 
truly  raised  up  for  the  times.  He  had  no  interested  designs.  He  did  not,  like 
Haman,  give  advice  merely  to  recommend  himselfl  His  only  aim  was  the  good 
of  bis  countiy  and  the  gloiy  of  his  God 
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Vereee  83-86.  The  good  counsel 
which  Joseph  adds  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  dream  makes  the  answer  of 
God  an  answer  of  ]3eace,  and  not  of 
eviL  It  may  be  justly  questioned 
whether  Pharaoh  would  have  made 
any  good  improvement  of  his  dreams 
if  Joseph  haa  merely  interpreted  them, 
without  speaking  of  the  use  that  ought 
to  be  made  of  the  Divine  discovery. 
Qod  reveals  nothing  before  it  happens 
without  some  good  end  in  view.  The 
intention  of  prophecies  concerning 
judgments  to  come  is  to  excite  those 
threatened  with  them  to  take  proper 
measures  for  averting  them.  The 
n-and  purpose  of  God  in  Pharaoh's 
dreams  was  not  to  gratify  a  vain 
curiosity  about  the  future,  but  to 
procure  deliverance  and  honour  to 
Joseph,  and  to  preserve  Egypt,  and 
the  family  of  Jacob,  and  the  countries 
around  from  destruction. — (Bush.) 

One  practical  inference  is  to  be 
drawn  from  this  history,  the  same  that 
was  taught  by  our  Master  in  the 
parable  of  the  unjust  steward.     He 


commended  the  unjust  steward  becan!9e 
he  had  done  wisely ;  he  was  wiser  in 
his  generation  than  the  children  of 
light ;  he  had  used  his  opportunity. 
Our  Redeemer  tells  us  that  where  he 
gained  we  fail;  we  have  our  advan- 
tages, and  we,  the  children  of  liglit 
neglect  to  use  them  for  the  future. 
The  same  lesson  is  taught  by  Joseph's 
history.  To  us,  the  years  in  which  we 
are  living  are  those  of  plenty,  abun* 
dance  of  spiritual  instruction  ;  buc 
the  years  of  dearth  will  come.  Blessed 
is  the  man  who  shall  use  the  present 
well.  Blessed  is  he  who  makes  use  of 
the  present  opportunity,  who  is  usin^ 
the  present  in  acquiring  spiritual 
strength.  Blessed  is  he  who  is  laying 
up  for  himself,  while  on  earth,  a 
treasure  in  the  heavens  which  shall 
never  fail — {Robertson-) 

The  counsel  of  Joseph  stands  good 
both  in  regard  to  earthly  and  heavenly 
things  ;  and  is  all  the  more  necessary, 
for  men  generally  make  a  bad  use  of 
abundance. 


MAIN  EOMlLBTWa  OF  THB  PABAOBAPE.--Vvm  87-tf. 

Phabaoh  accepts  Joseph's  Adyiob. 

In  which  he  shows  : — 

L  His  wisdom  and  prudence.  1.  In  acting  uwm  the  best  evidence  is  kad. 
The  interpretation  seemed  to  be  clear  and  just ;  tne  course  advised,  reasonable. 
Pharaoh  did  not  wait  for  a  demonstrated  certainty  ;  but  seeing  that  the  next 
step  before  him  was  clear,  he  took  that  step.  This  is  just  our  position  with 
regard  to  the  will  and  and  purpose  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Bible.  The  Bible 
speaks  to  us  of  many  things  wiiich  now  we  cannot  prove.  We  have  to  believe 
much  upon  evidence  which  our  reason  might  persuade  us  is  inconclusive,  but 
which  faith  teaches  us  to  receive.  We  are  told  of  a  time  in  which  we  may  lay 
up  for  the  future,  and  it  is  our  wisdom  to  make  that  provision  while  we  have 
opportunity.  The  message  of  Joseph  carried  with  it  the  conviction  of  truth. 
So  does  the  message  of  the  Bible.  To  the  Christian,  faith  is  the  verification  of 
the  invisible.  2.  In  choosing  a  fit  man  for  the  crisis,  Everytiiin^  now  pointed 
to  Joseph  as  the  right  man  for  the  times.  Pharaoh  appeals  to  his  courtiers  as 
to  whether  it  was  not  the  wisest  course  to  appoint  Joseph  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
They  make  no  answer ;  as  they  were,  perhaps,  a  little  jealous  of  this  foreigner, 
like  as  the  Babylonish  nobles  were  towards  Daniel.  And  Pharaoh  also  shows 
his  prudence  in  removing  all  social  disabilities  from  this  foreigner*  He  aaserts 
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his  own  autliority  as  the  fountain  of  rank.  (Verses  40,  41,  4^f.)  He  invests 
Joseph  with  the  symbols  and  array  of  dignity  and  honour.  vVerses  42,  43.) 
He  naturalizes  hira  by  giving  him  a  pew  name,  and  so  ren  moving  Egyptian 
prejudices.  Joseph  was  fitlv  named,  "  the  salvation  of  life,"  fo  r  he  was  in  very 
deed  the  preserver  of  life,  the  salvation  of  his  country.  This  new  name  would 
tend  to  exalt  the  character  of  Joseph  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  people.  Joseph's 
social  standing  was  further  assured  by  his  marriage  with  th  ^  daughter  of  the 
priest  of  On.  (Verse  45.)  The  priests  of  Egypt  were  the  highest  class  in  the 
State,  the  landed  aristocracy.  They  attended,  and  even  co  »itrolled  the  kings. 
Besides,  Joseph's  father-in-law  was  the  chief  priest  of  On — the  royal  city.  By 
marriage  into  this  high  caste  Joseph's  social  position  was  ftt  once  determined 
and  secured. 

II,  His  piety.  When  we  speak  of  Pharaoh's  piety,  it  is  aot  intended  that  it 
should  be  reckoned  by  our  modern  Christian  standard.  G  od  accepts  according 
to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not  Surely  it  was  a 
heaven-taught  instinct  which  led  Pharaoh  to  recognise  he  spirit  of  God  in 
Joseph.  He  believed  that  he  had  before  him  a  man  who  enj  oved  intercourse  with 
God,  and  who  was  inspired  by  Him.  (Verses  38,  39.)  And  his  conviction  of  the 
Godlike  character  and  calling  of  Joseph  was  stronger  tha  n  the  tyranny  of  any 
feelings  bred  by  a  sense  of  propriety,  or  by  the  stem  law  of  custom.  It  required 
strong  principle  to  overcome  national  prejudices  and  the  r  gour  of  social  order. 
But  Pharaoh  braved  all  consequences,  so  convinced  was  he  that  Joseph  was  a 
man  taught  of  God.  Even  tnis  promoting  of  Joseph  s  alliance  with  the 
daughter  of  the  pria^t  of  the  sun  does  not  forbid  us  to  believe  in  the  piety 
of  rharaoL  For  in  all  this  idolatry  there  can  be  disco  vered  some  lin<rering 
traces  of  the  one  true  God.  The  world  was  then  too  }  oung  to  have  arrivea 
at  a  rigid  and  sharply-defined  distinction  between  polyth  eism  and  monotheism. 
The  Pharaoh  of  Abraham's  day  feels  the  power  of  Him  whose  name  is 
Jehovah.  (Gen.  zii.  7.)  Abimelech  acknowledges  the  ( lod  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac.  (Gen.  xx.  3-7 ;  xxL  22,  23 ;  xxvi,  28,  29.)  Josei  h  had  mentioned  the 
true  God  to  Pharaoh,  and  this  was  not  without  its  blessed   etfect.     Joseph  was 

g^rmitted  to  worship  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
haraoh,  to  some  extent,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  tha  -«  wonship.  "  In  the 
acconnt  of  Pharaoh's  dealings  with  Joseph,  the  Egyptian  monarch  appears  to 
have  acted  with  the  strictest  honesty  and  integrity,  and  as  a  reward  he  was 
supernatural ly  apprised  of  the  famine  which  should  come  u  pou  his  land.  When 
he  exclaims  concerning  Joseph,  'Can  we  find  such  a  mau  as  this,  a  man  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is?'  he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  real  piety.  Hard  it  would  be,  indeed,  to  question  the  salv  ability  of  a  monarch 
who  could  come  to  this  pious  resolution,  which  is  recorded  i  n  Verse  39.  There 
are  frequent  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  tenderness  with  wh  ich  God  treated  the 
heathen  nations  who  beheld  His  judgments  on  the  Israelites.  (Ezek.  xx.  5-10.) 
This  tenderness  towards  the  Egyptians  and  other  heatlien  nations,  can  be 
explained  only  on  a  desire  not  to  aggravate  their  sins,  and  this  affords  us  no 
slight  ground  for  our  general  argument.  **  In  whose  sigh  t  I  made  myself 
known  unto  them  (the  heathen),  by  brining  them  forth  o  it  of  the  land  of 
Egypt."  (Verse  9.)  "I  will  be  sanctified  in  you  before  the  heathen."  (Verse 
^Ly-{Griiifield  "  On  the  ISalvability  qf  the  Heathen.") 

8UGGB8TIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THB  VBB8SS. 

Verses  37,  38.  Can  we  find  such  a  goodness,  etc.,  than  a  re  here  recorded ! 
man  as  this  t  Hence  some  collect  that  and  was  therefore  so  admired,  and 
Joseph  preached  many  more  things  to  advanced  to  the  office  of  teaching  his 
the  king,  of  God,  His  power^piovidence,     senators  wisdom.    "  l^o  bind  his  princes 
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to  his  soul,  and  make  wise  his  elders  '* 
f  Pa  cv.  22),  as  the  original  hath  it. — 
Irapp. 

It  IS  a  H}frn  of  great  wisdom  to  be  able 
to  give  tlie  best  counsel ;  but  it  is  a 
sign  of  wisdom  also  to  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate such  counsel  when  it  is  given, 
and  to  be  ready  to  follow  it.  Pharaoh 
was  sensible  that  a  divine  person  or 
a  divine  influence  had  enlightened 
Joseph's  mind  and  given  him  this 
extraordinary  knowledge.  His  proposal 
therefore,  to  honour  Joseph  was  a 
virtual  honouring  of  the  God  whom  he 
serve<l.  His  affairs,  he  was  convinced, 
would  be  most  likely  to  prosper  in  the 
hands  of  a  a  man  whom  Qod  loved  and 
taught. — (Bush.) 

Verse  39.  The  king's  conchision 
shows  how  greatly  Egypt  esteemed  the 
higher  knowledge ;  since  it  confirms 
the  opinion  which  made  this  nation 
so  renowned  for  wisdom  among  the 
ancients. — (Lant/e.) 

Joseph  honoured  God  before  Pharaoh, 
and  God  honoured  Joseph  in  the  sight 
of  Pharaoh.  A  little  time  ago  he  was 
tradnce<l  as  one  of  tlje  vilest  of  men  ; 
now  the  king  honouife  him  as  a  man  of 


incomparable  wortL  We  may  learn 
from  this  not  to  be  greatly  dejected  by 
reproach,  nor  puffed  up  by  praise. 
The  best  of  men  have  passed  through 
good  report  and  evil  report  .-^£?t««i.) 

Verse  40.  They  that  bestow  places 
of  charge  in  Church  or  commonwealth 
upon  undeserving  persons,  for  by- 
respects,  shall  have  Pharaoh  to  rise  up 
in  judgment  against  them.— (  7rapp.) 


Verses  41-45.  Behold  one  hour 
hath  changed  his  fetters  into  a  chain 
of  goldj  his  rags  into  fine  linen,  his 
stocks  into  a  chariot,  his  jail  into  a 
palace ;  Potiphar's  captive  into  his 
master's  lord  ;  the  noise  of  his  chains 
into  Abrech.  He,  whose  chastity 
refused  the  wanton  allurements  of  the 
wife  of  Potiphar,  had  now  given  him 
to  his  wife  the  daughter  of  Potipherah. 
Humility  i?oes  l>efore  honour  ;  serving 
and  suffering  are  the  best  tutors  to 
government.  How  well  are  God's 
children  paid  for  their  patience! 
How  happy  are  the  issues  of  the 
faithful  1  Never  any  man  repented 
him  of  the  advancement  of  a  good 
man.— (5p.  Ball.) 


MAIN  H0MILETIO8  OF  TEE  PARAQRAPH.—Vtna  46-52 

Joseph  Advanced  to  Power  and  Plaok 

In  his  new  condition  of  dignity  and  honour,  the  following  facts  and  character 
istics  are  to  be  noted  : — 

I.  The  ripeness  of  his  age  and  experience.  He  was  now  thirty  years  of 
age  (verse  46),  the  age  which  was  appointed  for  entering  the  priesthood,  and  in 
general,  for  manly  service.  (Num.  iv.  3.)  He  had  now  lived  for  thirteen  years  in 
Egypt,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time  was  spent  in  prison.  We  are 
reminded  that  this  was  the  age  when  the  New  Testament  Joseph  entered  upon 
His  ministry  of  love  and  mercy.  (Luke  iii.  23).  Thus  slowly  and  carefully 
does  God  prepare  His  servants  for  their  great  work.  Even  the  Sen  of  Man 
thought  it  meet  to  observe  this  propriety,  and  to  endure  this  discipline.  He, 
too,  obeyed  the  law  of  growth,  and  waited  His  time.  What  a  rebuKe  to  those 
who  are  in  haste  to  thrust  their  unripe  fruit  upon  the  world !  Joseph  was  of 
ripe  age  and  experience  when  he  took  upon  him  this  office  as  a  ruler  of  Egypt 
That  Providence  which  prepares  events  also  prepares  men  for  them, 

n.  The  practical  character  of  his  mind.   Joseph,  though  so  suddenly  and 
remarkably  raised,  is  not  puffed  up  with  pride.      He  does  not  spend  his  time  in 
self-admiration,  nor  go  about  to  display  his  greatness,  but  at  once  betakes  him- 
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self  to  business.  And,  first  of  all,  with  great  sagacity  be  endeavours  to  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  the  area  over  wliich  bis  work  is  to  spread.  He  takes  a 
general  survey  of  the  country.  (Verse  46.)  Then,  having  thus  ascertained  the 
extent  of  his  work,  be  puts  his  plan  into  execution  energetically,  and  without 
delay.  (Verses  48,  49.)  It  was  the  grace  of  God  that  kept  him  above  every 
temptation  to  pride  and  vain  glory,  and  it  was  the  same  grace  that  gave  him 
this  sense  of  duty  and  obligation,  and  also  this  power  to  bring  bis  Knowledge 
and  convictions  to  good  effect. 

III.  The  cheerful  and  hopeful  character  of  his  piety.  In  this  time  of  his 
prosperity,  two  sons  are  born  to  him.  (Verses  51,  52.)  Their  names  are 
signihcjint  of  his  remembrance  of  God's  goodness  and  of  his  cheerful  hope  for 
the  future.  1.  He  desires  to  forget  all  that  is  evil  in  the  past,  "God  hath 
made  me  to  forget  all  my  toil  and  all  my  father's  house."  He  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  he  forgot  absolutely,  for  he  remembers  them  in  these  very  words.  But 
80  far  as  they  had  been  a  source  of  sorrow  and  affliction  to  him,  he  remembers 
them  no  more.  He  is  willing  to  forget  the  cruel  treatment  of  his  brethren. 
Love  covers  up  and  hidas  out  of  the  willing  sight  of  the  mind  all  that  is  evil  in 
the  past  But  Joseph  still  cherishes  the  better  feelings  of  former  days.  Filial 
affection  was  still  strong  in  his  breast ;  but  he  was  ccmtent,  for  the  present,  to 
cherish  it  in  secret  and  to  await  the  unfolding  of  Providence.  2.  He  is  thankful 
for  present  mercies,  "  God  hath  caused  me  to  be  fruitful  in  the  land  of  my 
affliction."  His  true  home,  after  all,  was  in  Canaan.  Ei,'ypt  is  the  land  of  bis 
affliction,  but  even  there  God  had  made  him  fruitful  and  blessed  him.  He  is 
thankful  for  the  past  with  all  its  sorrow,  and  awaits  with  cheerful  hope  the 
promised  mercies  of  his  God.  Above  all  he  fails  not  to  remember  the  Divine 
source  of  all  his  good. 

SUOOESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES. 


Verse  46.  Thirty  years  old.  This 
is  mentioned,  to  show  what  wonderful 
graces  he  had  attained  at  those  years ; 
what  rare  endowments  both  of  piety 
and  policy. — {Trapp.) 

He  made  no  sinecure  of  bis  office. 
He  was,  and  he  felt  himself  to  be, 
exalted  to  power  for  the  good  and 
safety  of  the  people,  and  he  entered  at 
once  upon  the  active  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  station. — {Bush.) 

New  honours  impose  and  demand 
new  obligations. 

Verses  47-49.  Pharaoh  hath  not 
more  preferred  Joseph,  than  Joseph 
hath  enriched  Pharaoh  ;  if  Joseph  luul 
not  ruled,  E^ypt  and  all  the  bordering 
nations  had  perished.  The  providence 
of  so  faithful  an  officer  hath  both  given 
the  E^g'yptians  their  lives,  and  the 
money,  cattle,  lands,  bodies  of  the 
Egyptians  to  Pharaoh.  The  subjects 
owe  to  him  their  lives ;  the  kmg,  his 
subjects   and    his    dominions.      The 


bounty  of  God  made  Joseph  able  to  give 
more  than  he  received. — {Bp.  Hall.) 

Joseph's  plan  was  simply  a  pru- 
dential foresight  of  the  future.  This 
prudence  is  a  Christian  virtue.  It  is 
such  a  virtue  only  so  far  as  it  has  no 
reference  to  self.  K  we  save  in  one 
thing  only  to  spend  in  another,  it  may 
be  a  virtue,  but  certainly  it  is  not  a 
Christian  one ;  that  alone  is  Christian 
which  is  done  for  the  sake  of  others. 
Thus,  if  we  retrench  our  expenses  in 
order  to  have  more  to  bestow  on  others, 
it  is  Christian.  Thus  did  Joseph.  His 
economy  was  all  for  the  sake  of  others. 
— {Robertson,) 

The  saving  hand  is  full  and  benefi- 
cent ;  the  squandering  hand  is  not 
only  empty,  but  unjust.— (La«^^.) 

Veise  51.  He  remembered  his  toils 
in  the  very  utterance  of  this  sentence. 
And  he  tenderly  and  intensely  remem- 
bered his  father's  house.  But  he  is 
grateful  to  God,  who  builds  him  a 
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home,  with  all  its  soothing  ioys,  even 
in  the  land  of  his  exile.  Uis  heart 
again  redponds  to  long  untasted  joys. — 
(Alurp/ty.) 

How  could  he  have  retained  just 
impressions  of  the  Divine  goodness  if 
he  nad  forgotten  the  evils  from  which 
he  was  delivered  ?  But  iu  another  sense 
he  forgets  his  misery.  He  did  not  so 
cherish  the  recollection  as  to  allow  it 
to  embitter  his  present  enjoyment  The 
painful  remembrance  of  the  past  was 
expelled  from  his  mind  when  his  adver- 
sity  was  changed  into  prosperity. — 
(Bush.) 

Verse  52.  He  had  formerly  been  Uke 
a  heath  in  the  desert :  but  now  he  was 
like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water,  which  brings  forth  abundance  of 
fruit,  aud  whobC  leaf  does  not  wither. 
(Qeu.  xlix.  22.)— (Z/tt«A.) 

But  why  does  uo  message  go  from 
Joseph  to  his  mouruing  father  ?    For 


many  reasons.  1.  He  does  not  know 
the  state  of  things  at  home.  2.  He  may 
not  wish  to  open  up  the  dark  and 
bloody  treachery  of  his  brothers  to  his 
aged  parent  But,  3.  He  bears  in  mii:d 
those  early  dreams  of  his  childhood. 
All  his  subsequent  experience  has  con- 
firmed  him  in  the  belief  that  they  will 
one  day  be  fulfill^.  But  that  julfilinent 
implies  uot  only  the  submission  of  his 
brothers,  but  of  his  father.  This  is 
too  delicate  a  matter  for  him  to  iuter* 
fere  in.  He  will  leave  it  entirely  to 
the  all-wise  providence  of  his  God  to 
bring  about  that  strange  issue.  Joseph, 
therefore,  is  true  to  his  life-long  char* 
acter.  He  leaves  all  iu  the  hand  of 
God,  and  awaits  in  anxious,  but  silent 
hope,  the  davs  when  he  will  see  ids 
father  and  his  brethren. — {Murphy). 

In  all  Joseph's  conduct  we  can 
discover  a  mournful  longing  after 
Canaan,  deep  indications  that,  after 
all,  his  true  home  was  not  in  ^gyptb 


MAIN  BOMILBTIOa  OF  THB  PARAQRAPB.-^Vtrm  6M7. 

The  Ssyen  Tbabs  of  Famine. 

L  Joseph*!  administration.     1.  It  showed  great  pruderies  andsiitt.    During 

the  years  of  plenty  he  laid  up  for  the  years  of  famine.  He  was  the  prudent  man 
that  forseeth  the  evil.  The  time  of  plenty  was  the  time  of  political  and  social 
salvation,  and  Joseph  used  it  welL  He  did  his  work  systematically  and 
thoroughly.  (Verse  48).  Consequently  he  has  plenty  of  bread  for  the  people 
throughout  the  years  of  famine.  The  policy  of  selling  the  com,  instead  of 
giving  it,  was  both  good  and  wise.  The  people  would  thus  have  the  motive  for 
exertion,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  maintain  the  dignity  of,  at  least,  a 
nominal  purchase.  2.  Jt  showed  a  spirit  of  dependence  upon  God.  The 
meaning  of  the  dream  was  given  to  Joseph  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  he 
had  faith  that  God  would  carry  out  His  own  word.  3.  Jt  was  the  exhibition  of  a 
e/iaracter  worthy  qfthehighest  confidence.  Pharaoh  couldonly say tothe  Egyj)tian8 : 
^'  Go  unto  Joseph,  what  he  saith  to  you,  do."  Both  intellectual  and  spiritual 
Qualities  are  required  in  a  true  ruler  of  men,  and  with  both,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  Joseph  was  endowed.  A  pious  disposition,  modest  and  retiring  graces 
of  character  may  adorn  obscure  lives,  but  he  who  has  to  deal  much  with  man- 
kind, and  to  take  a  position  of  command  and  influence  in  this  world's  business, 
must  possess  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  as  well  as  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 
Mere  piety  bv  itself  is  not  sufficient  Eli  was  a  good,  but  a  weak  man,  and 
therefore  unfit  to  guide  and  command  others.  The  power  of  intellect  alone 
may  be  a  power  for  evil,  but  combined  with  piety  towards  GK>d  it  is  a  power  for 
good. 

n.  Lessona.  ^  Tfaeore  are  useful  and  important  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
Joseph's  administration  during  these  seven  years  of  famine.    1.  How  quictfy 
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adversity  waits  npon  prosperity !  It  is  thus  in  the  exjjerience  of  individual 
lives.  Ood  hath  set  one  over  against  the  other.  Blessings  grow  out  of  our 
afflictions,  and  also  afflictions  grow  out  of  our  blessings.  A  man  may  live  many 
years  in  prosperity,  and  rejoice  in  them  all ;  '*  yet  let  him  remember  the  days 
of  darkness,  for  they  shall  be  many."  (Eccl.  xi  7.)  2.  What  an  advantage  to 
have  a  trun  and  powerful  friend  in  the  day  of  calamity  I  This  Joseph  was  the 
temporal  saviour  of  his  country,  and  of  many  surrounding  nations.  All  stores 
were  laid  up  with  him,  and  their  administration  committed  to  him  alone.  We 
have  a  Saviour  and  Deliverer  from  greater  evils  than  those  which  fell  upon 
Egypt,  even  Jesus  in  whom  all  fulness  dwells,  and  to  whom  all  are  invited  to  ^o 
who  are  perishing  for  lack  of  the  bread  of  lifa  3.  God  often  brings  about  ais 
purposes  qflove  and  mercy  by  affliction.  His  beneficent  nurposes  concerning 
nations,  families,  individuals.  God  is  represented  as  '*  calling  "  for  a  famine, 
and  "breaking  the  whole  stafiF  of  bread/'  (Ps.  cv.  16.)  He  "called"  for  it 
that  He  might  bring  Jacob  and  his  whole  family  into  Egypt,  and  thus  prepare 
those  great  events  which  were  at  length  to  bring  his  fint  begotten  into  the 
world  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 


BUaOBSTlYB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VBRSBSL 


Verse  53.  When  the  people  heard 
that  the  dajrs  of  plenteousness  were  to 
be  seven  years,  thousands  would  no 
doubt  be  strongly  tempted  to  say  to 
their  souls,  "Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry; 
to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and  so 
shall  the  next  and  many  following  dajrs 
and  years  be,  and  much  more  abun- 
dantly." But  the  day  of  prosperity 
was  now  at  an  end,  and  the  days  of 
adversity  had  arrived.  The  end  of  all 
the  chan^ng  things  in  this  world  of 
change  will  soon  come,  and  then  the 
beginning  of  them  will  appear  like 
yesterday  when  it  is  past  "  A  per- 
petuity of  bliss  is  bliss, '  and  that  only. 
—{Bush.) 

Verse  54.  The  evils  threatened  by 
God  will  fall  heavily  upon  those  who 
use  not  the  nroper  means  for  averting 
them.  Josepn  could  look  forward  with  a 
steady  eye,  and  without  terror,  to  the 
days  of  famine,  which  came  at  the  time 
specified,  and  were  as  grievous  as  he  had 
predicted.  When  thev  came  he  knew 
that  his  wisdom  would  be  acknowledged 
by  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  by  all 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  countries. 
—(Bush.) 

Good  Jacob  is  pinched  with  the 
common  famine.  No  piety  can  exempt 
us  from  the  evils  of  neighbourhood. 
No  man  can  teU,  by  outward  events. 


which  is  the  patriarch,  and  which  the 
Canaanite.— (5/?.  HaU.) 

Verse  55.  If  any  of  the  people  had 
refused  to  go  to  Joseph,  they  would 
have  despised  not  Joseph  only,  but  the 
kin^  who  had  clothed  him  with  power. 
And  are  not  the  despisers  of  our  great 
Redeemer  in  like  manner  despisers  of 
His  Father,  who  has  set  Him  as  King 
in  His  holy  hill  of  Zion  ?  If  we  need 
food  for  our  souls,  to  whom  are  we  to 
have  recourse  but  to  Jesus,  whom  God 
has  appointed  as  the  sole  dispenser  of 
that  bread  which  nourisheth  unto  ever- 
lasting life  ?  Those  who  will  not  come 
to  Him  for  the  bread  of  life  are  despisers 
of  their  own  mercies.— (i^iMiA.) 

Verse  56.  Joseph  did  not  throw  open 
his  storehouses  until  the  people  felt 
the  pressure  of  hunger,  else  they  would 
have  wasted  the  fruits  of  his  provident 
care.  God  reserves  the  blessings  of 
His  salvation  until  we  feel  the  want  of 
them. 

Verse  57.  AH  that  a  man  hath  will 
he  give  for  his  life,  and  for  those  things 
that  are  necessary  to  preserve  life.  He 
will  travel  into  the  most  distant  regions 
rather  than  perish  with  hunger  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity.  Why,  then,  do  men 
grudge  a  little  labour,  ora  little  expense, 
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for  what  is  no  less  nece.s«5ary  for  our  was  in   the  midst  of  this  career  of 

8<)uls,  than  the  bread  tliat  i)erisheth  activity  tliat  his  father  Jacob  said  with 

is  for  our  bodies  l—{limh.)  a  deep  8igl»,  Joseph  is  not  !    Wmt  a 

Joseph  is  now  filling  up  Ills  generation  large  portion  of  our  troubles  would 

work  in  useful  and  important  labours  ;  subside,  if  we  knew  bat  the  whole 

and  like  a  true  son  of  Abraham,  he  is  truth  I — {Fuller.) 
blessed  and  made  a  blessing.    Tet  it 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

OsmOAL  Nom. — •.  Oovemor.l  "The  word  rendered  goTernor,  ShaiUi,  Im,  except  ktte,*^ 
to  be  only  found  in  the  books  contomporary  vrith  and  following  the  Captivity.  8<d<Uit  is  given 
by  Joeephus  as  the  Utle  of  the  firet  shepherd-king/*— (il^/ord.)— 9.  Spiei  ]  **  This  dynasty, »« 
are  told  by  Maoetho,  wa^  ever  in  fear  of  invasian  from  the  then  powerful  Awyrians,  and  Jostpbui 
says  that  on  that  aocount  they  fortified  the  eastern  side  of  Egypt  Hence  men  antTint;  in^ 
Asia,  and  especially  Jacob's  sous,  who  fn>m  their  Chaldaio  origin  were  more  like  the  ^•'^ 
Sf  mitio  peoples  than  Canaanites,  might  well  arouse  suspicion  m  to  their  being  Assyrian  spies.  — 
(Al/ord). — The  nakedntst  of  the  land.  Its  unfortified  cities,  unprotected  boundaries— «xp»wii 
a  man  unarmed,  having  fewer  strong  places  than  any  other  countries. — 16.  By  the  life  of  PnsitW«J 
The  Egyptians  swore  by  the  life  of  their  kings.  There  are  similar  instanoee  among  the  H«bre«ii 
themselves.  (1  SauL  xvii  65  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  1 1.)  A  similar  form  is  found  in  the  addre«  of  Abigw 
to  David.  (1  Sam.  xxv.  36.)— 23.  Interpreter  1  Heb.  The  itiUrpreter^ot  the  court.  This  officuU 
was  not  necesbai  iiy  eraploye<i  in  interpreting  a  foreign  tongue.  He  was  the  medium  throogu 
which  the  prime  minister  was  wont  to  speak  to  others.— 25.  FiU  their  sacks  with  eoni.3  Hea 
Vesnels,  i.e.,  any  portable  article  in  which  grain  may  be  carried. — Into  his  saokt]  Heb.  ^  Sat**-^ 
the  very  word  which  remains  in  our  language  unto  this  day. — 27.  In  the  Inn.]  '*  A  earning  P^ 
for  the  night  rather  than  a  caravansera.  The  term  is  from  a  verb  meaning  to  lodt/e,  and  has  t"* 
looal  prefix.  These  halting  grounds  are  well  understood  by  travellers,  and  are  fixed  according  to 
the  distance  and  the  convenience  of  water  for  man  and  beast.'*— (/aco6u«.)  There  are  no  pl»o* 
of  entertainment ;  even  at  the  present  day,  in  this  desert  over  which  they  bad  to  P**^ 
28.  And  their  heart  fsOled  them.]  Heb.  And  their  heart  went  forth.  Thus,  Oant.  r^^^^J 
soul  failed  when  he  spake.**    (Heh.   **  Went  forth.")    lliey  had  no  courage  left. 

MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  IHB  PARAQRAPH.-^Yerm  1,  % 

Thb  Famikb  nr  thb  Housb  of  Jacob. 

L  Considered  in  its  bearing  upon  the  Divine  purposes  conceminiT  the 
chosen  people.  It  had  been  long  ago  predicted  that  the  covenant  people  should 
be  afflicted  in  a  strange  land  four  hundred  years.  God  used  ordinary  lueaiis  to 
bring  this  about  The  family  of  Jacob  must  be  driven  to  Egypt,  and  there 
increase  to  a  nation,  and  by  affliction  and  oppression  be  trained  for  entry  into 
the  Promised  Land.  It  is  remarkable  that,  not  only  Jacob,  but  his  fatliers 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  had  experienced  a  famine  in  Canaan  and  by  reason  of  i| 
were  driven  into  Egypt.  This  must  have  sorely  tried  their  faith  ;  for  the  land 
which  was  promised  to  them  seemed  to  be  a  land  which  ate  up  its  inhabitants. 
But  these  afflictions  wronght  good  for  their  souls,  and  trained  them  to  lose  siglit 
of  all  selfish  aims  in  religion  and  to  be  concerned  only  for  the  glory  of  Gyo* 
They  learned  to  submit  to  whatever  means  God  might  be  pleased  to  use  tobriug 
about  His  purposes. 

II.  Considered  in  its  effect  upon  Jacob's  sons.  "  Why  do  ye  look  one  upon 
another  ?  "  This  sad  question  revealed — 1.  The  utmost  distress.  They  were  m 
men  who  were  stunned  by  a  sudden  blow.    2.  Great  perplexity.    Tliey  co«M 
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do  nothiDg  else  but  thus  look  one  upon  another.  They  seemed  utterly 
helpless.  3.  Forebodings  of  conscience.  It  was  not  altogether  the  great 
calamity  of  famine  that  made  them  so  helpless  and  afraid.  Conscience  was  now 
awake  and  filled  them  with  other  fears.  Why  must  they  wait  for  Jacob  to  tell 
them  that  there  was  corn  in  E^ypt,  and  to  suggest  the  obvious  course  of  going 
down  thither  to  buy  ?  'ITiey  surely  must  have  iieard  this,  and  have  known  that 
in  their    very    neighbourhood  a  caravan   of  travellers  was  already   making 

naration  for  that  journey,  (ver.  5.)  The  news  that  there  was  plenty  of 
in  Egypt  would  naturally  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  countiy.  Distress 
has  a  quick  ear.  Why,  then,  are  Jacob's  sons  of  all  others  the  last  to  bestir 
themselves  to  seek  help  I  Alas !  to  their  guilty  conscience,  Egypt  is  a  dreaded 
name,  a  threatening  calamity,  a  foreboding  evil  To  them  the  road  to  Egypt  is 
haunted  by  the  memory  of  an  awful  crime. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  1.    Jacob's   words   resemble     Israel's   sojourning  and  suffering  in 
those  of  the  four  lepers :  "Why  sit  we     Egypt    begins   to   be  fulfilled,   by  a 


here  until  we  die  ?"  It  is  a  dictate  of  wonderful  providence.  The  fulness  of 
nature  not  to  despair  while  there  is  a  Joseph's  barns  invites  Jacob  first  to 
door  of  hope ;  and  the  principle  will  send,  and  then  to  go  thither  himself 
hold  good  in  things  of  everlasting  for  relief.  Shall  not  the  fulness  that 
moment.  Why  sit  we  here,  paring  is  in  Christ  (John  i.  16)  incite  and 
over  our  guilt  and  misery,  when  we  entice  us  to  come  to  Him,  as  bees  to  a 
have  heard  that  with  the  Lord  there  is  meadow  full  of  flowers  ;  as  niercliants 
mercy,  and  with  Him  there  is  plenteous  to  the  Indies,  full  of  spices  and  other 
redemption  ?  How  long  shall  we  take  riches ;  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
counsel  in  our  soul,  having  sorrow  in  Solomon,  full  of  wisdom ;  as  Jacob's 
our  hearts  daily  ?  Let  us  trust  in  His  sons  to  Egypt,  full  of  com,  in  that  ex- 
mercy,  and  our  hearts  shall  rejoice  in  treme  famine ;  that  we  may  return  with 
His  salvation. — (tuUer.)  treasures  full  fraught  with  treasures  of 

truth  aud  grace  1—(Trapp.) 
Verse  2.  Here  the  Divine  decree  of 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAORAPff.—Vcnei  8-20. 
ThB  FmST  JOUBNET  OF  JaCOB's  BbETHBEN  OTTO  EaYFC 

L  They  show  evident  signs  of  fear.  Therefore  they  go  together  in  a  company, 
ten  strong,  that  by  their  numbers  they  might  encourage  and  support  one  another, 
(ver.  3). 

II.  Their  worst  forbodings  are  fulfilled.  They  dreaded  Egypt,  and  events 
justified  their  fears.  1.  TAej/  are  received  roughly,  (ver.  7.)  Joseph  acted 
the  part  of  a  foreigner,  and  treats  them  with  a  heartless  and  haughty  indifference. 
With  their  peculiarities  of  feature,  attitude,  and  mother  tongue,  he  knew  them. 
But  they  did  not  know  him;  for  twenty  years  had  made  a  great  change  in 
a  youth  of  seventeen.  Besides,  his  beard  was  shaven,  he  had  on  Egyptian 
attire,  and  spoke  in  a  foreign  tongue,  aud  above  all  was  found  in  such  an 
exalted  position.  Therefore  they  failed  to  recognise  him.  This  rough  reception 
had  dark  suggestions  for  them.  Their  conscience  read  it  as  the  beginning  of 
sorrows.  2.  They  are  suspected  of  evil  desigm,  "Ye  are  spies,"  said  Joseph, 
"to  see  the  nakedneas  of  the  land  ye  are  come."  (ver.  9.)  The  suspicion  which 
Joseph  expressed  was  unfounded,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  so.  But  he  was  acting  a 
part  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  their  guilt  home  to  them.   He  disguised,  for  the 
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time,  nnder  a  hard  aspect  a  loving  design.  Yet  bis  suspicion  (even  though  it 
be  regarded  as  expressing  no  real  conviction  on  his  part),  expresses  a  righteous 
judgment — a  stem  moral  fact,  that  guilty  men  who  conceal  a  crime  demanding 
open  atonement,  must  ever  encounter  suspicion  as  a  reflex  of  their  evil  secret. 
Tliey  felt  that,  though  not  in  form,  yet  in  reality  that  suspicion  was  justified. 
8.  They  are  threatened  with  the  prospect  of  imprisonment  and  death,  (vers. 
15,  20.)  They  must  remain  in  ward  until  their  words  be  proved.  And  if 
unable  to  verify  them,  their  lives  were  to  be  forfeited. 

ni.  Oreat  principles  of  Ood*s  moral  goyemment  are  illustrated  in  this 
history.     1.  That  pnde  is  sure  to  meet  with  a /all.    In  verse  6  we  are  told  that 
**  Joseph's  brethren  came  and  bowed  down  themselves  before  him  with  their  faces 
to  the  earth."    Where  were  now  those  lofty  looks,  and  that  contemptuous  tone 
with  which  they  said— when  Joseph  had  told  them  one  of  his  dreams — "  Shalt 
thou  then  indeed  reign  over  us,  or  shalt  thou  have  dominion  over  us  ?  "    They 
now  bow  themselves  with  the  most  abject  humility  before  that  very  man  of 
whom  they  said,  on  another  occasion,  "  Come,  let  us  slay  him,  and  cast  him  into 
some  pit,  and  we  will  see  what  will  become  of  his  dreams."  2.  JTiat  nothing  can 
hinder  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  from  taking  effect  Joseph's  brethren  tried  Uieir 
utmost  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  his  dreams ;  but  all  the  while  they  vrere  reaUy 
working  towards  this  very  end.  They  were  accomplishing  the  will  of  Qoa  concerning 
Joseph  though  they  knew  it  not.    Th^  knew  not  how  wonderful  is  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  in  counsel,  and  how  excellent  in  working.    3.  Ihat  the  crisis  will  arrivs 
when  the  wicked  must  appear  b^ore  the  judgment  seat  of  the  pious.    'ITie  time 
will  come  when  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  must  meet  together.  ^  The  saints 
shall  judge  the  world  by  their  very  position,  for  rii^hteouness  carries  in  itself 
the  condemnation  of  sin.    The  highest  form  of  this  truth  is  ''that  we  must 
all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ "  (2  Cor.  v.  101    We  must  all 
come  into  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous,  who  will  make  manifest 
what  we  really  are  and  appoint  us  our  true  place.     4.    That  retribution, 
even  in  kind,  follows  sin.     Joseph  was  hated  of  his  brethren  for  being  iiis 
father's  spy,  and  now  the  time  has  come  when  they  themselves  are   treated 
as    spies.      He   who   was  hungry  when  they  were   eating  now  holds  the 
food  for  which  they  hunger.     They  condemned  Joseph  to  the  pit,  and  now 
he  judges  them.    That  same  thing  which  a  man  sows  ne  also  reaps.     6.  That 
throughout  the  severity  qf  God's  righteous  anger  against  sin  there  runs  a  jmrpose 
of  mercy.    Joseph  put  on  a  stern  demeanour,     (ver.  7.)    He  must  bring  bis 
brethren  to  a  sense  of  their  sin  by  lifting  the  rod  of  justice  against  them.    And 
yet  he  feels  more  distress  than  the  obiects  of  his  chastisement.    He  is  like  a 
wise  and  just  father  who  feels  compelled  to  punish  his  son,  though  all  the  time 
it  goes  sore  against  his  heart.      A  merciful  intention  must  often  wear  this 
hard  aspect    Joseph  afflicted  his  brethren  for  their  good.    He  disguises  bis 
private  feelings,  and  acts   for    the    time   with   stern    justice.      But   when 
the  harsh  remedy  had  wrought  its  end,  then  he  relents,  and  the  prevailing 
kindness  of  his  nature  is  free  to  flow.    And  so  God  loves  us,  vet  with  a  love 
which  does  not  shrink  from  severitv.     But  the  purpose  which  underlies  all 
His  dealings  is  kind.     He  wounds  only  in  order  that  he  might  heal.     "He  will 
not  always  chide,  neither  will  He  keep  His  anger  for  ever.    (Pa.  ciii.) 

&U00JS8TJVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verses  8»  4.    The  family  is  spoken  tive.    Benjamin  was  Joseph's  brother 

of  in  their  relation  to  Joseph,  not  as  in  a  special  sense,  as  bom  of  the  same 

Jacob's  ten  sons,  but  as  Joseph's  ten  mother,  and  beloved  by  the  father  in 

brethren.    He  is  the  hero  of  the  narra-  Joseph's  stead,  so  tiiat  he  could  not 
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CHAP.  TT.tT^ 


bear  to  part  with  him  for  fear  the  like 
calamity  might  fall  upon  him  as  befell 
Joseph.  How  little  does  Jacob  know 
what  is  good  or  evil  in  Providence  I — 
{Jacolms). 

The  gnilt  of  Benjamin's  brothers 
seems  to  weigh  upon  the  father's  heart 
as  a  kind  of  presentiment.— -(Zaft^tf). 

Verse  5.  The  expression  sons  of 
Israel,  instead  of  sons  of  Jacob,  points 
to  Israel  the  man  of  faith,  whose  child- 
ren the^  were,  who  accompanied  them 
with  his  prayers,  and  for  whose  sake, 
though  he  knew  it  not,  this  journey  to 
Egypt,  so  dark  in  its  commencement,  be- 
came a  blessing  to  them  all. — (Lange). 

Verse  6.  Tftey  bowed  dawn  them- 
selves  be/are  him,  etc.  This  fulfils 
most  literally  the  dream  of  Joseph, 
which  up  to  this  time  had  seemed  so 
impossible  to  human  view.  Joseph  had 
doubtless  rested  in  the  confidence  of 
this  result  as  thus  revealed  to  him,  and 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  wait  patiently 
u^n  God  through  his  long  years  of 
trial, — (Jacobus). 

Verses  7,  8.  What  must  have  been 
his  feelings  I  The  remembrance  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  parted  from  them 
two  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  events 
which  had  befallen  him,  their  prostra- 
tion before  him,  and  the  absence  of 
Benjamin,  from  which  he  might  be 
apprehensive  that  they  also  had  made 
away  with  him, — altogether  must  have 
been  a  great  shock  to  his  sensibility. 
Let  him  beware,  or  his  countenance 
will  betray  him.  He  feels  the  danger 
of  this,  and  immediately  puts  on  a  stem 
look,  speaks  roughly  to  them,  and 
affects  to  take  them  for  spies.  By  this 
innocent  piece  of  artifice,  he  could  in- 
terrogate them,  and  get  out  of  them  all 
the  particulars  that  he  wished  without 
betraying  himself,  which  he  could  nr '; 
have  done  by  any  other  means. — 
(Fuller.) 

God  sometimes  brin^  us  to  a  sense 
of  our  sins  by  hiding  Humself  from  us, 
and  standing  afar  oil 

He  did  not  allow  his  personal 
feelings  to  interfere  with  what  seemed 


to  him  his  duty.  Joseph's  love  to  his 
brethren  was  a  noble  love.  God's  love 
to  us  is  still  nobler,  and  severity 
accompanies  it.  It  does  not  shrink 
from  human  suffering,  for  suffering  is 
necessary  for  the  man's  well  being. — 
(Jiobertson.) 

Verse  9.  Such  an  imputation  as 
this  remains  to  this  day,  that  to  which 
a  stranger  is  continually  exposed  in  the 
East.  The  Orientials  generally  have 
no  idea  that  people  will  make  a  journey 
unless  from  urgent  necessity,  or  on 
gainful  speculations.  Curiosity,  or 
the  desire  of  collecting  infoimation, 
are  motives  perfectly  incomprehensible 
to  them,  and  are  always  treated  as 
shallow  and  childish  pretences.  They 
ask  triumphantly  whether  you  have 
no  trees,  birds,  animals,  rivers,  or 
ruins  at  home  to  engage  your  atten- 
tion, that  you  should  come  so  far  to 
look  for  them. — (Busk) 

This  is  the  Oriental  method  of 
challenging  a  stranger.  In  truth 
it  is  the  very  idea  of  the  European 
passport  system,  which  puts  every 
traveller  under  so  much  suspicion 
of  mischievous  intent  as  to  put  him 
constantly  upon  the  proof  of  an 
honest  and  good  object  in  his  visit — 
(Jacobus.) 

He  was  not  only  to  bless,  but  also 
to  punish  and  judge,  i.e.,  become  for- 
getful of  all  human  relations  and  act 
divinely.  A  similar  position  God 
assumes  towards  believers  when  in 
tribulation.  Let  us,  therefore,  hold 
assuredly  that  all  our  misfortunes, 
trials,  and  lamentations,  even  death 
itself,  are  nothing  but  a  hearty  and 
fair  display  of  the  Divine  goodness 
towards  us. — (Luther,) 

Joseph  remembered  the  dreams. 
Event  IS  the  best  interpreter  of  Divine 
oracles.  The  disciples  understood  not 
many  things  at  first  that  our  Saviour 
said  to  them.  (John  ii  22 ;  xii  16.) 
So  John  Baptist's  preaching  wrought 
not  for  some  years  after  it  was  de- 
livered, and  then  it  did.  (John  x. 
41,  42.)-(Trapp.) 

Verses  10-18,    It  was  not  likely 
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that  ten  sons  of  one  man  would  be 
sent  oil  the  liazardous  duty  of  spies. 
And  behold  the  youngest  is  with  our 
father  this  day.  It  is  intensely  in- 
teresting to  Joseph  to  hear  that  his 
father  and  his  full  brother  are  still 
living.  And  one  is  not.  Time  has 
assuaged  all  their  bitter  feelings,  both 
of  exasperation  against  Joseph,  and  of 
remorse  for  their  unbrotherly  conduct. 
This  little  sentence,  however,  cannot 
be  uttered  by  them,  or  heard  by  Joseph, 
without  emotion. — {Murphy.) 

Verses  14-16.  Send  one  of  you. 
This  proposal  is  enough  to  strike 
terror  into  their  hearts.  The  return 
of  one  would  be  a  heavy,  perhaps  a 
fatal,  blow  to  tlieir  father.  And  now 
can  one  brave  the  perils  of  the  way  ? 
Tliey  caimot  bring  themselves  to 
concur  in  this  plan.  Sooner  will  they 
all  go  to  prison,  as  accordingly  they 
do.  Ja«eph  is  not  without  a  strong 
conviction  of  incumbent  duty  in  aU 
this.  He  knows  he  has  been  put  in 
the  position  of  lord  over  his  brethren 
in  the  fore-ordination  of  God,  and 
he  feels  bound  to  make  this  autho- 
rity a  reality  for  their  moral  good.— 
(Murphy.) 

Verses  17-20.  Here  they  lie  three 
days ;  a  period  which  afforded  him 
time  to  tnink  what  to  do,  and  them 
to  reflect^  on  what  they  had  done. 
On  the  third  day  he  paid  them  a  visit, 
and  that  in  a  temper  of  more  apparent 
mildness.  He  assures  them  that  he 
has  no  design,  upon  their  life,  and 
ventures  to  give  a  reason  for  it  which 
must  appear  to  them  no  less  surprising 
than  satisfying :   I  fear  God.     What, 


an  Egyptian  nobleman  know  and  fear 
the  true  God  I  If  so,  they  can  have  no 
injustice  to  fear  at  his  hands  1  nor  cui 
he  withhold  footl  from  a  starving  family. 
The  fear  of  God  will  ever  be  connected 
with  justice  and  humanity  to  man.  But 
how  mysterious !  If  he  be  a  good  man, 
how  is  it  that  he  should  treat  us  so 
roughly?  How  is  it  that  God  should 
suflfer  him  so  to  mistake  our  designs? 
Their  hearts  must  surely  at  this  time 
have  been  fall  Such  were  the  means 
which  God  by  this  wise  man  made 
use  of  to  bring  them  to  repentance. 
This  indeed  is  His  ordinanr  method 
of  dealing  with  sinners.  Now  their 
fears  are  awakened  by  threatnings,  or 
adverse  providences,  in  which  death 
sometimes  stares  them  in  the  face ;  and 
now  a  little  gleam  of  hope  arises,  just 
sufficient  to  keep  the  mind  fromsinking; 

Jet  all  is  covered  with  doubt  uid  mysteiy. 
t  is  thus,  as  by  alternate  frost  and  rain, 
and  sunshine  upon  the  earth,  that  He 
humbleth  the  mind,  and  maketh  soft 
the  heart  of  man. — (Fuller.^ 

The  true  God  had  not  been  altogether 
forgotten  in  Egypt.  Pharaoh  had  alrea<ly 
confessed  Him.  (Gen.  xli.  38,  39.) 

This  mention  of  the  fear  of  God 
would  have  a  two-fold  effect  upon  these 
men.  1.  Encouragement.  They  would 
thus  be  assured  that  they  would  be 
dealt  with  by  a  higher  principle  than 
expediency  or  political  considerations, 
even  by  the  iust  law  of  heaven. 
Joseph  served  the  same  God  in  wiiom 
their  fathers  trusted.  2.  Alarm.  The 
mention  of  God's  name  would  serve 
to  bring  home  to  him  a  conviction  of 
their  sin. 

The  only  permanent  and  true  basiB 
of  morality  is  the  fear  of  God. 


MAIN  BOMILETIOS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.-'Venu  21-84 

Thb  Memobt  of  Consoiekob. 

I.  It  is  sure  to  awaken,  though  it  nay  slumber  long.  Reuben's  words 
show  that  they  believed  that  Joseph  was  dead.  (Verse  22.)  All  was  now  over 
and  past  concerning  him,  and  the  deeds  of  that  dark  day,  when  they  sold  him 
into  slavery,  had  almost  faded  from  their  recollection.  But  now,  after  so  many 
years  of  almost  complete  forgetfulness,  the  memory  of  conscience  is  suddenly 
Awakened.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  thought^  deed,  or  impression  can  depart 
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clean  for  ever  from  the  mind.  The  huried  things  of  memory  rise  again,  and 
appear  in  all  their  living  and  awful  reality.  No  guilty  dt  ed  can  be  completely 
forgotten.    The  time  must  come  when  conscience  will  revive  it. 

II.  It  is  sometimes  awakened  by  outward  trouble.  These  guilty  men 
thought  that  as  Joseph  was  now  sheltered  from  their  enmity  in  the  ^^rave, 
they  had  naught  to  fear  from  his  revenge.  But  their  deed  was  not  dead,  and 
now  it  is  crying  for  vengeance.  In  their  present  trouble  they  read  their  just 
punishment.  Thus  by  affliction  God  forces  us  to  bring  our  sins  to  mind.  We 
are  driven  to  enquire  wherefore  He  has  a  controversy  with  us. 

m.  It  is  faithful  and  just.  1.  In  that  it  brings  thepcist  accurately  to  mind. 
The  memory  of  conscience  is  faithful  and  exact  in  reproducing  tiie  past,  so  that 
every  circumstance  of  an  evil  deed  comes  to  recollection  most  vividly.  These 
men  now  remember  their  cruelty  with  all  the  aggravations  of  it,  how  thej  beheld 
unmoved  by  pity  the  anguish  of  a  brother,  how  they  refused  to  hear  him  when 
in  vain  he  cried  for  mercy,  and  would  not  even  listen  to  the  prayer  of  one  of 
their  number,  who  relenting,  interceded  on  his  behalf.  All  the  terrible  scenes 
of  that  dark  day  lived  again  as  if  they  had  been  but  yesterday.  They  well  knew 
that  murder  was  intended  ;  and  though  their  deed  was  not  actually  a  deed  of 
blood,  yet  it  was  really  such  to  them  now.  **  One  is  not,"  said  they,  *' Behold 
also  his  blood  is  required."  The  records  of  the  past  may  be  written  as  with 
invisible  ink,  but  the  writing  stands  out  revealed  when  held  before  the  fires  of 
afBiction.  2.  In  that  it  connects  the  penalty  with  the  sin.  Conscience  not  only 
brings  the  past  accurately  to  mind,  but  also  stamps  its  moral  character  and 
proclaims  its  results.  These  men  accused  themselves.  Their  hearts  told  them 
the  truth.  They  see  in  their  present  punishment  the  penalty  for  their  past  sin. 
They  would  not  hear  Joseph  in  his  distress,  and  now  they  could  not  be  heard. 
They  had  cast  him  into  a  pit,  and  now  they  themselves  are  cast  into  a  prison. 
Keuben  gives  them  to  expect  blood  for  blood. 

17.  It  converts  moral  direction  and  remonstrance  into  reproach  and  up- 
braiding, Reuben  became  to  his  brethren  what  conscience  becomes  to  the  sinner. 
Conscience  first  shows  what  is  right,  and  afterwards,  when  sinned  against, 
reproaches  and  upbraids.  When  the  penalties  of  a  righteous  judgment  overtake 
the  sinner,  conscience  turns  accuser  and  casts  them  in  his  teeth,  and  forebodes 
the  worst  consequences. 

V.  It  reminds  us  of  moral  processes  now  at  work  in  t>e  world.  Ood's 
searching  providence  is  ever  bringing  past  sins  to  light.  Though  his  brethren 
knew  it  not,  Joseph  was  there  all  the  time  and  heard  their  self-accusations.  He 
allowed  this  moral  chastisement,  and  these  forebodin«,'S  and  retributions  to  take 
effect  And  so  the  Lord  Jesus — our  Joseph — passes  through  the  W()rld  unknown, 
unrecognized,  and  sees  what  sinners  have  done  against  Him.     He  anticipates 

{'udgment  already,  with  His  fan  in  His  hand  thorout^hly  purging  His  floor.    The 
ight  of  His  Cross  reveals  the  darkness  of  the  world's  guilt.    The  thoughts  of 
many  hearts  are  revealed. 

8UQQE8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  21.    Joseph's  treatment  of  his  times  seems  to  hide  Himself  to  us 

brethren  had  gained  its  end.    They  behind  the  law  and  behind  our  sins, 

were  humbled  before  him  with  shame  but  only  to  make  the  mutual  recogni- 

and  sorrow  for  their  sin.  tion  the  more  blessed.  All  this  stirring 

Here  again  we  are  reminded  of  our  up  of    their    circle    of  brotherhood. 

New  Testament  Joseph,  who  some-  makes  the  conscience  of  Josq)h'8  be- 
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trayal  and  sale  more  sharp.  And  so 
Jesus  will  have  us  remember  with 
grief  and  self-reproach  how  we  have 
betrayed  Him  and  abused  His  love. 
But  all  this  should  be  only  in  order  to 
the  more  earnest  embrace  of  that  love. 
— (Jacobtu,) 

They  could  see  in  each  other's  looks 
that  the  same  thoughts  were  in  the 
minds  of  alL  How  universal  is  con- 
science I 

It  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  could 
entertain  the  same  views  of  sin  in  the 
time  of  temptation  that  we  are  likely 
to  have  after  it  is  committed,  or  at 
the  time  when  trouble  brings  it  home 
to  our  consciences. — (Bush^ 

The  Recording  Angel,  consider  it 
well,  is  no  fable,  but  the  truest  of 
truths :  the  paper  tablets  thou  canst 
burn  ;  of  the  **  iron  leaf "  there  is  no 
burning. — (71  Carlyle.) 

Verse  22.  It  was  fit  that  they 
should  be  made  to  feel  the  stings  of 
conscience ;  and  it  was  pro()er  that  he 
should  be  the  remembrancer  of  their 
crime,  because  he  had  warned  them 
against  it  And  how  utterly  inex- 
cusable do  his  words  represent  the 
deed.  "  Spake  I  not  unto  you,  saying, 
Do  not  sin  a^rainst  the  child."  What 
apology  could  they  offer?  Did  they 
consiaer  his  telling  his  dreams  an  in- 
sult ?  He  was  but  a  child.  Had  they 
a  right  to  destroy  a  youth  of  seventeen 
years  of  age  because  he  had  not  all  the 


wisdom  and  caution  of  a  man  of  thirty! 
—{Bush.) 

Verses  23,  24.  Joseph  stood  by  and 
heard  and  understood  it  idi  without 
their  suspecting  it ;  but  such  words 
were  too  much  for  the  heart  of  man, 
at  least  such  a  man  as  he  was,  to  hear, 
and  the  pretended  Egjptian  becomes,  in 
spite  of  himselfyareallsraelite. — (Busk) 

There  might  be  a  fitness  in  taking 
Simeon  rather  than  any  other.  He  had 
proved  himself  a  ferocious  character  by 
his  conduct  towards  the  Sheciieniites ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  cruelty 
practised  towards  Joseph.  Perha|»s  he 
was  the  man  who  tore  ofif  his  coat  of 
many  colours,  and  threw  him  into  the 

Eit.  If  so,  it  would  tend  to  humble 
im,  and  heighten  all  their  fears,  as 
beholding  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God.— (Fuller,) 

They  had  heard  Joseph's  deprecation 
of  their  evil  with  tears,  and  had  not 
pitied  him ;  yet  Joseph  doth  but  hear 
their  mention  of  this  evil  which  they 
had  done  against  him,  and  pities  them 
with  tears ;  he  weeps  for  joy  to  see 
their  repentance,  and  to  compare  his 
safetv  and  happiness  with  the  cruelty 
which  they  intended,  and  did,  and 
thought  they  had  done.  Yet  he  can 
abide  to  see  his  brother  his  prisoner, 
whom  no  bonds  could  bind  so  strong, 
as  his  affection  bound  him  to  his 
captive. — (Bp.  Hail.) 


MAIN  H0MILBTI08  OF  THE  PARAORAPff^Verm  25-28. 

Thb  Miseries  or  an  Awakened  (Donsciengb. 

L  They  pursue  tiie  sinner  everywhere.  In  a  strange  land,  and  &t  from 
any  human  habitation,  these  men  are  suddenly  alarmed.  Time  and  place  are 
nothing  to  conscience.   When  once  awakened  it  will  not  allow  the  sinner  to  rest 

n.  They  drive  the  sinner  to  put  the  worst  construction  upon  every  event 
Joseph's  real  motive  in  treating  his  brethren  thus,  was  love  ;  but  that  love  was 
now  operating  so  as  to  confound,  perplex,  and  dismay  them.  They  read  it  as  a 
design  to  ensnare  and  find  occasion  against  them.  Thus  when  our  conscience 
is  awakened,  we  are  alarmed  and  confounded  even  by  those  things  which  may 
be  really  working  for  our  peace. 

m  They  are  intended  to  lead  the  sinner  to  repentance*     By  this  harsh 
treatment  Joseph  designed,  as  an  immediate  purpose^  to  fill  the  minds  of  bia 
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brethren  with  consternation  and  fear.  But  he  had  a  deeper  purpose  of  love. 
He  hoped  to  bring  them  to  humble  their  souls  in  penitence  before  God,  so  that 
they  m^ht  feel  the  guilt  of  their  sin  and  obtain  forgiveueas.  In  this  way  God 
deals  with  the  sinner  when  He  would  bring  him  to  a  right  mind ;  leads  him 
into  dark  and  perplexing  situations  so  that  he  is  utterly  unable  to  nerceive  the 
design.  By  turns  his  hopes  and  his  fears  are  awakened,  so  that  ne  mi^ht  be 
forced  to  bring  his  sin  to  remembrance  and  feel  his  utter  danger  and  helpless- 
ness. The  evil  which  God  thus  brings  upon  awakened  souls  is  only  that  deep 
darkness  which  precedes  the  dawn.  Had  Joseph's  brethren  known  all,  they 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  the  right  state  of  mind.  And  so,  if  we  knew 
all  God's  designs  concerning  us,  it  is  possible  that  we  might  be  spared  some  pain, 
yet  might  we  miss  many  a  salutary  lesson.  If  we  are  in  God's  way  at  all, 
there  is  a  meaning  of  goodness  for  us— a  purpose  of  love  and  blessing.  But 
God's  order  is  this, — that  it  is  only  by  the  law,  which  brings  home  to  us 
the  knowledge  of  sin,  that  we  can  obtain  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel 


SUaOBSTlVB  C0MMBNT8  ON  THB  VBB8BS. 

Verses  25-28.  They  construe  this  cir-  most  useful  to  them  of  any  that  could 

oumstance  to  mean  something  against  have  been  put  upon  it. — (Fuller,) 

them ;    but  in  what  way  they  know  Simeon  is  left  in  pawn,  in  letters ; 

not.    They  do  not  reproach  the  n)an,  the  rest  return  with  their  corn,  with 

tile  lord  of  the  land,  though  it  is  likely  their  money,  paying  nothing  for  their 

from  his  treatment  of  them  that  they  provision  but  their  labour  ;  that  they 

would  suspect  some  ill  design  against  might  be  as  much  troubled  with  the 

them  :  but  overlooking  second  causes  beneficence  of  that  strange  Egyptian 

they  ask,    "What  is  this  that   God  lord,    as    before  with    his    imperious 

hati  done  to  us  I "  To  His  righteous  suspicion.    Their  wealth  was  now  more 

dgment  they  attributed  what  they  irksome  to  them  than  their  need  ;  and 

already  met  with  (verses  21,  22),  they  fear  God  means  to  punish  them 

and  now  it  seems  to  them  that  He  is  more  in  this  8Ui>erfluity  of  money  than 

still  in  a  mysterious  way,  and  with  a  in  the  want  of  victuals.    It  is  a' wise 

design  to  require  their  brother's  blood  course  to  be  jealous  of  our  gain  ;  and 

at  Uieir  hand.    Such  a  construction,  more  to  fear,  than  desire  abundance.— 

though  painful  for  the  present,  was  the  (Bp.  Ball.) 

MAIN  H0MILBTW8  OF  THB  PARAORAPH.^Vtna  29-Sa 

The  iKORBASiNa  Troubles  of  Jacob's  Uld  Aob. 

I.  The  causes  which  led  to  fhem.  1.  Thf  strange  perplexity  into  which  kis 
ion$  had  been  brought.  They  related  to  their  father  the  rough  treatment  they 
had  received  in  Egypt,  and  how  one  of  their  brethren  was  detained  in  pledge 
until  they  should  return  with  their  youngest  brother.  When  one  of  them 
opened  his  sack's  mouth,  on  the  journey,  he  was  alarmed  to  find  his  money  tied 
up  with  it ;  but  when  they  all  emptied  their  sacks  in  their  father's  presence,  how 
great  must  have  been  their  consternation  when  they  saw  that  **  every  man's 
bundle  of  money  was  in  his  sack."  (Verse  35.)  Jacob  understood  their  trouble, 
and  like  them  he  feared  the  worst  He  has  tne  com,  indeed,  but  with  it  sorrow 
upon  sorrow.  2.  The  opening  again  of  an  old  wound.  He  is  reminded  again  of 
Josenh,  and  all  the  old  trouble  comes  back  to  him.  (Verse  32.)  The  wound 
whi<m  time  bad  but  imperfectly  healed  bleeds  afresh.    8.  The  lose  of  all  earthlt/ 
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hope.  To  poor  Jacob  all  was  now  well  nigh  gone.  Every  earthly  hope  was  lout 
now.  save  one,  and  that  also  was  in  danger  of  being  taken  away.  (Verse  36.) 
Looking  over  his  past  life,  he  felt  that  all  had  faileii.  "All  these  things  are 
against  me/'  he  said.  Let  there  come  but  one  more  calamity  (an<l  lie  \\\u\  too 
much  reason  to  fear  it)  then  would  the  cup  of  his  sorrow  be  full,  "  then  shall 
ye  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave."  (Verse  38.) 

n.  The  weaknesses  in  Jacob's  character  which  they  reveaL  1.  Queru/ou9- 
ne$8  and  despondency.  The  former  was  natural  to  an  old  mnn  who  had  >e'*n  so 
much  sorrow.  But  there  was  also  a  prevailing  sadness  about  Jacob's  character 
which  led  him  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  events.  He  was  inclined  to  magnify 
his  sorrows  until  they  spread  a  gloom  over  liis  whole  life  and  shut  out  the  li^lit 
of  hope.  2.  Want  of  strong  faith  in  God.  Jacob  was  real  I  v  reflecting  upon 
Providence  when  he  said,  '*  All  these  things  are  against  me. '  No  man  who 
had  strong  faith  to  see  the  "  end  of  the  Lord,"  which  is  gracious  and  loving 
even  through  a  frowning  Providence,  could  utter  such  words.  And  yet  Jacob 
casts  these  dark  reflections  upon  God's  dealings,  though  God  had  once  said  to 
him,  "I  will  surely  do  thee  good."  Thus  he  who  once  wrestleil  with  God  and 
man,  and  prevailed,  now  shows  the  weakness  of  his  faith.  It  was  not  for  want 
of  light,  and  frequent  supi)orts,  and  encouragement  that  Jact)b  betrayed  this 
wea£iess  of  faith.  It  is  to  be  traced  to  the  native  selfishness  of  his  character. 
His  very  religion  had,  all  the  way  through,  a  strong  trace  of  selfishness.  The 
idea  of  bargain  entered  largely  into  it.  He  seemed  one  who  studied  his  own 
ease,  comfort,  and  prosperity  ;  getting  all  he  could  for  himself,  and  giving  as 
little  as  possible.  He  who  lives  upon  this  principle  will,  in  the  end,  find  s^uch 
religion  as  he  has  to  fail  him.  Unless  he  hiis  faith  and  hope  in  God  above, 
despite  all  appearancas,  he  will  find  every  earthly  foundation  to  give  way 
under  him  until  nothing  is  left.  He  must  go  deep  down  to  find  his  rock  in 
God.  Nothing  else  can  stand,  for  faith  can  never  be  secure  and  constant  unless 
it  lays  hold  upon  Him  above  who  is  "  ever  faithful,  ever  sure."  God's  ways  to 
Jacob  were  indeed  mysterious  ;  he  was  a  much  trie«l  man,  l»ut  yet  he  ought  to 
have  triumphed  over  all  his  difficulties.  Job  was  trieil  with  greater  sorrows,  and 
yet  he  had  the  strength  to  say  of  his  God  who  was  afflicting  him,  **  Though  He 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him."  (Job.  xiii.  15.)  We  have  heard  of  the 
patience  of  Job,  and  we  know  how  trouble  served  only  to  purify  Jiis  soul  and  to 
give  him  a  clear  and  sure  knowledge  of  Divine  things.  (Job  xlii.  5,  6).  Jacob 
relied  too  much  upon  human  agents,  and  upon  the  course  of  events.  He  lackc^i 
the  faith  of  that  father  of  believers  who  could  give  up  his  Isaac.  He  failed  to 
see  that  if  God  had  promised  to  be  with  him,  no  evil  could  finally  prevail  over 
him.  He  thinks  of  the  grave  only  as  a  refuge  from  the  sorrows  of  the  world. 
The  thought  which  he  utters  is  painful,  but  it  is  only  the  passionate  exiiression 
of  feelings  which  had  long  been  pent  up  within  him.  He  now  declares  the 
melancholy  suspicion  whicli  he  had  carried  in  the  depths  of  his  own  heart  for 
many  a  year.  As  time  went  on,  the  prospects  and  fortunes  of  his  family  seemed 
to  grow  only  darker,  and  now  the  end  had  come.  There  is  nothing  left  for  him 
but  to  go  down  to  the  grave  with  sorrow,  his  life  uncompleted,  his  hopes 
unrealised.  He  speaks  not  as  one  who  looks  forward  to  the  rest  of  the  grave 
when  his  soul  is  satisfied  with  life  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  whose  faith  has 
overcome  the  world,  and  who  has  the  blessed  prospect  of  joining  the  company 
of  those  who  have  triumphed  and  have  entered  into  their  rest  This  is  a 
dark  moment  with  Jacob,  but  he  will  yet  recover  his  faith,  and  triumph  in 
the  Lord. 
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Verses  29-34.  Their  narrative  must 
have  given  their  father  a  very  bad  idea 
of  the  lord  of  the  land.  They  said 
nothing  of  him  but  the  truth.  And 
yet  Jacob  must  have  formed  an  opinion 
far  remote  from  the  truth.  Joseph 
must  have  appeared  to  him  as  au  in- 
solent, overbearing  tyrant,  that  made 
use  of  his  power  to  crush  poor  men 
under  his  feet  "  Surely,"  might  the 
patriarch  have  said,  '*  the  fear  of 
tiod  is  not  before  the  eyes  of  this 
man,  who  shows  so  little  regard  to  the 
comfort,  the  liberty,  the  lives  of  his 
fellow-men.  Yet  Josepli's  conduct  to- 
wards his  brethren  was  full  of  wisdom 
and  mercy.  He  dealt  hardly  with 
them  that  he  might  do  them  good. 
So  far  is  the  appearance  from  always 
corresponding  with  the  reality  of 
things.  '*  Judge  nothing  before  the 
time."— (Z^MsA.) 

Verses  35,  36.  The  mysterious  cir- 
cumstance of  the  money  being  found 
by  the  way  in  their  sacks,  they  appear 
to  have  concealed.  Mention  is  made 
of  only  one  of  the  sacks  being  opened  ; 
yet  by  what  they  afterwards  said  to 
the  steward  (Uen.  zliii.  21),  it  appears 
that  they  opened  them  all,  and  found 
every  man's  money  in  his  sack's  mouth. 
But  they  might  think  their  father 
would  have  blamed  them  for  not  re- 
turning with  it  when  they  were  only  a 
day's  journey  from  Egypt,  and  there- 
fore agreed  to  say  nothing  to  him 
about  it,  but  leave  him  to  find  it  out. 
Hence  it  is  that  they  are  represented 
as  discovering  the  money  in  a  manner 
as  if  they  knew  nothing  of  it  before  ; 
not  only  participating  with  their  father 
in  his  apprehensions,  but  seeming  also 
to  join  with  him  in  his  surprise. — 
{Fuller.) 

Old  Jacob,  that  was  not  used  to 
simple  and  absolute  contentments, 
receives  the  blessing  of  seasonable 
provision,  together  with  the  affliction 
of  that  heavv  message,  the  loss  of  one 
son  and  the  danger  of  another ;  and  he 
knows  not  whether  it  be  better  for  him 


to  die  with  hunger  or  with  grief,  for  the 
departure  of  that  son  of  his  right-hand. 
He  drives  off  all  till  the  last.  Protrac- 
tion is  a  kind  of  ease  in  evils  that  must 
come. — {Bp,  Hall,) 

Jacob's  declarations  betray  a  feeling 
that  the  bro  hers  were  not  guiltless 
re.si)ecting  Joseph's  disappearance.  He 
knew  their  jealousy,  and  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  violent  disposition  of 
Simeon  and  Levi. — {Lange.) 

AU  these  things  are  against  me.  How 
did  Jacob  know  this  ?  Because  his 
feelings,  his  affections,  and  the  general 
sense  of  mankind,  told  him  it  was  a 
great  misery  to  lose  a  son,  especially 
the  best  and  most  beloved  of  sons.  But, 
in  fact,  the  very  reverse  was  the  Ciise, 
&s  Jacob  afterwards  fonnd,  Joseph  was 
sent  before  him  into  Egypt  to  provide 
sustenance  for  his  family  ;  Simeon  was 
bound  m  prison  to  mortify  his  haughty 
spirit ;  Benjamin  was  to  be  taken  away 
that  he  might  find  Joseph  alive  and 
happy.  A  great  portion  of  our  present 
trouble  arises  from  our  not  knowing  the 
whole  truth. — {Bmh,) 

Verse  37.  Reuben  is  once  more  the 
tender-hearted  one.  He  offers  every- 
thing that  he  may  prevail  with  his 
father.  "  But  it  is  out  of  reason  what 
he  offers"  {Luther), — {Lange,) 

The  motive  may  be  good  when  the 
speech  is  rash.  It  is  well  to  beware  of 
strong  assertions  which  are  far  beyond 
our  meaning,  and  besides  have  in  them 
a  tincture  of  levity  and  impiety. 

A  simple  and  sinful  oiler.  Reuben 
was  the  eldest,  but  not  the  wisast 
However,  of  him  we  may  learn,  in  our 
parent's  fear,  to  be  hardy  and  hearty  ; 
in  our  brethren's  distress  to  be  eager 
and  earnest. — {Trapp,) 

Verse  38.  He  puts  them  in  mind 
of  his  grey  hairs,  which  always  con- 
stitute a  claim  for  reverence,  hut 
more  especially  froni  children.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  make  the 
strongest  possible  appeal  to  the  filial 
sentiments  of  his  children,  to   spare 
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him  the  crushing  sorrow  which  he  saw  Painful  as  it  is,  this  last,  bitterest 
likely  to  oyerwhelm  him  ;  yet  in  sayins^  stroke  of  parting  with  Benjamin  mnst 
he  ^ould  die  of  grief  he  went  beyond  be  endured  for  flie  happy  issue.  '*The 
the  bounds  of  a  reasonable  appre-  darkest  hour  is  just  before  the  dAy." 
hension.  But  in  this  Jacob  utters  the  In  the  mount  of  Jehovah  shall  be  seen 
language  of  human  infirmity,  and  all  as  it  was  with  Abraliam.  God  briugs 
that  are  human  will  be  slow  to  condemn  His  chosen  people  through  sorrow  to 
in  hun  what  they  would  probably  joy,  and  through  labour  to  rest- 
evince  in  themselves. — {Busk)  (Jacobus.) 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 


OnnOAL  Kom.— T*  Thib  man  adied  ns  itrtitly.]  HeK.  ^AjMng,  asked.**  He  eMne^ 
enquired  about  ue  and  our  kindred.— 9.  Let  me  bear  the  Mame  for  ever.]  Heb.,  **  I  shiU  be  » 
sinner  to  thee  all  the  days."  He  would  consent  to  be  reputed  guilty  of  violating  his  plightod 
faith.  Thus  in  1  Kinn  i.  21,  ihall  bt  counted  ofenden  is  literally,  ''shall  be  sinners.'*  IL  1^ 
best  fruits  in  the  lancUj  Heb ,  **  The  song,  music,  or  melody  of  the  land."  The  idea  is,  that 
for  which  the  land  is  celebrated,  those  productions  which  are  the  pride  of  the  land  aii<l  which 
hsTe  given  rise  to  songs  of  praise.  A  liUU  balm,  and  a  Utile  honey ^  spices,  and  mprrk,  nuti,  om 
altnonds,  'These  are  the  same  (excepting  in  two  cases)  with  the  articles  conveyed  to  Bgyptbj 
the  Ishmaelites  (Oen.  zxzviL  25).  These  are  articles  that  grow  best  in  a  drought."— (/s^o^)- 
None  of  these  would  be  necessarily  affected  by  the  failure  of  wheat— 12.  Take  double  inoiitT  ^ 
jmi  hand.]  "  The  meaning  is  not^  as  would  appear  from  the  AY.,  that  they  wen  to 
take  three  payments,^-doublo  money  besides  that  which  was  in  their  sacks — but  that  they 
were  to  take  money  of  a  second,  Le,,  the  same  amount  And  so  they  describe  whmttbey 
had  done,  though  not  with  the  same  Hebrew  word,  verse  2V—(Ai/ord).  -14.  Ck>d  AlmightjJ 
Heb.  £1  ShaddaL  (Gen.  xviL  1 ;  xzzv.  2.)— 16.  Slay,  and  make  ready.l  "  The  objectt«> 
which  has  been  here  found,  that  tiie  higher  castes  of  the  Egyptians  ate  no  animal  fo4 
only  shows  the  ignoranoe  of  the  objectors.  We  know  abundantly  from  Herodotus  hh 
other  authorities,  that  it  was  only  from  certain  animals  that  the  royal  and  priestly  ctftd 
abstained,  and  only  certain  among  Uiem  that  abstained  altogether ;  and  the  eating  of  birds  «u 
g9nenX.'-(Alford,)^^.  I  had  yonr  money.]  Heb.  "Your  money  camo  to  me."  He  nww 
to  teU  them,  "Yon  cannot  be  caUed  to  account  for  the  money,  for  I  had  it.  Wbfttarflr 
became  of  it  afterwards,  I  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it  for  the  com.  You  are  credit 
with  payment  in  full ;  therefore  give  younelves  no  uneasiness  on  that  score."— (^*^)^ 
27.  It  your  father  welll]  Heb.  "Is  there  peace  to  your  father  f- 28.  Thy  iervant,  oar 
fSathMT,  is  in  good  health*  he  is  yet  alive T)  Heb.,  "Peace  to  thy  servant  our  father-^ 
yet  livea."— 29.  Ood  be  graeioos  to  thee,  my  son.]  «•  Beniamin  was  only  about  a  year  old  wheo 
Joseph  was  sold,  as  he  was  sixteen  years  the  younger.'^— (/ocoAms.) — 82.  And  they  set  oi  wf 
himself;  and  for  them  by  themselves,  and  for  the  Egyptians  which  did  eat  with  him,  by  tbflB- 
selves;  beeanse  the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  with  the  Hebrews;  fur  that  is  an  9hominsti» 
unto  the  Egyptians.]  "  The  law  of  oaste  separated  different  ranks  of  Egyptians  to  differft 
tables.  And  Herodotus  mentions  the  unwillingness  of  the  E^^yptians  to  have  any  familitf 
interoourse  with  foreigners.  The  Egyptians  were  prevented  from  eating  with  the  Hebrvwi 
beeanse  the  latter  slew  and  ate  animals  which  the  former  regarded  as  sacred — ^the  cow,  the  ox, 
etc.  Besides,  the  Hebrews  did  not  practise  the  same  religions  ceremonies  at  meals  ss  the 
Egyptians." — (/ocodia.)— 84.  And  he  lent  messes  unto  them  from  before  him.]  It  was  the 
practice  in  the  East  to  honour  guests  in  this  manner.  (1  Sam.  ix.  28.)  Five  times  as  mwhsf 
anff  of  theirs,  "  llie  number  five  seems  to  have  been  in  especial  regaid  iu  Egypt  (Oen*  ^ 
84  ;  xlv.  22  ;  xlra  2,  24  ;  Isa.  zix.  18.)  The  reason  is  stated  to  have  been,  that  the  lifffJ^ 
recognised  only  five  planets."— (iC^^bni.) 

MAIN  HOMlLBTIOa  OF  THE  PARAORAPff.^Verm  1-14 

Jacob  Uhdbb  the  Pressubb  of  Want. 

I.  His  eliange  of  resolntioiL    He  had  refused,  at  first,  to  part  with  Benj^^?* 

Even  Reuben's  desperate  proposal  was  rejected.    (Geii.  xliii.  37.)    But  Judali'« 

proposal  is  accepted  (yerse  9),  for  the  father  had  confidence  m  the  hoDestfj 

firanknesSy  and  peiseyering  enei^  of  this  son.    Jud«ii  makes  a  practical  apP^ 
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to  his  father,  and  puts  the  case  before  him  in  all  its  stern  reality.  His  argument 
was  imanswei-able.  (Verse  8.)  Jacob  now  sees  the  dire  necessity  of  the  situation. 
His  sons  must  go  to  Ifeypt  without  their  younger  brother.  The  affection  of  the 
father  now  struggles  with  the  dread  of  famine,  and  after  one  more  feeble  objection, 
Jacob  submits.  (Verse  6.)  He  who  once  said,  "  My  son  shall  not  go  down  with 
you,"  makes  up  his  mind  at  last  to  say,  "  Take  also  your  brother,  and  arise,  go 
again  unto  the  man,"  (Verse  13.)  Thus  we  learn  gradually  to  submit  to  what 
we  plainly  see  is  the  will  of  God.  How  great  is  power  of  want,  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  ;  how  inexorable  its  demands  1 

n.  His  piety  thronghont  1.  His  faith  in  God.  "  (Jod  Almigh^  give  you 
mercy  before  the  man,  that  he  may  send  away  your  other  brother  and  Benjamin." 
(Verse  14.)  This  was  that  name  of  God  under  which  Abraham  was  blessed  : 
"  I  am  God  Almighty,"  and  also  that  which  Isaac  invoked  in  blessing  Jacob, 
"  God  Almighty  bless  thee,  and  give  thee  the  blessing  of  Abraham.'  Jacob 
must  now  have  thought  of  the  covenant  promises  and  blessings.  Now  he  is  forced 
by  hard  necessity  most  entirely  to  cast  liimself  upon  God,  for  now  nothing  else 
is  left  to  which  he  can  cling.  It  is  the  property  of  faith  to  make  ventures ;  and 
we  do  not  know  what  great  faith  is  until  we  are  called  upon  to  give  up  some- 
thing  that  we  hold  most  dear,  and  cast  ourselves  upon  the  eternal  love  of  God 
alone.  When  all  is  gone,  our  faith  must  still  look  to  God,  who  is  our  soul's 
true  portion.  2.  His  honest  j>rinciple,  Jacob  commands  his  sons  to  take  back 
the  money  which  they  found  in  their  sacks,  saying,  **  Peradventure  it  was  an 
oversight."  (Verse  12.)  It  is  true  religious  honesty  to  return  that  which  comes  to 
us  by  the  mistake  of  others.  3.  His  resignation,  Jacob  does  not  behave  as  one 
who  is  forced  to  yield  to  fate,  while  his  heart  rebels  against  it.  His  is  not  the 
stoical  acceptance  of  destiny.  It  is  the  resignation  of  a  religious  mind.  He 
yields  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  man  of  God,  "If  I  be  bereaved  of  my  children,  I 
am  bereaved."  (Verse  14.)  He  is  willing  to  resign  all  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  God.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  **  I  commit  the  event  unreservedly  to  God.  If 
it  seems  good  to  him  to  bereave  me  of  my  children,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done ; 
I  have  nothing  to  say.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away."  4.  It  is  no 
reflection  on  his  piety  that  he  changed  his  purpose.  The  fact  that  Jacob  in  con- 
senting to  give  up  Benjamin  changed  his  purpose,  lays  him  open  to  the  charge 
of  inconsistency.  But  the  circumstances  are  all  changed  now.  The  famine 
continues,  want  stares  them  all  in  the  face,  and  he  has  to  choose  between  the 
dreadful  alternative  of  starvation  and  the  risking  of  the  life  of  one  son.  We  may 
be  too  careful  about  keeping  up  what  we  call  our  own  consistency.  For,  after 
all,  if  a  man  is  under  no  circumstances  to  change  his  conduct,  then  would 
conversion  be  impossible.  Consistent  with  the  unchanging  truth  of  God,  with 
the  eternal  law  of  righteousness,  we  must  and  ought  to  be ;  but  not  invariably 
consistent  with  ourselves  ;  for  our  goodness  is  imperfect,  and  we  are  liable  to 
mistake  and  error.  Instead  of  adjusting  our  present  conduct  to  our  former 
habits  and  thrughts,  we  should  act  upon  our  present  convictions,  leaving  the 
present  and  the  past  to  reconcile  themselves  as  they  may.  It  is  only  bv  looking 
continually  to  God,  and  not  to  ourselvea  that  we  can  walk  sure-footediy  in  tae 
present  Ufa 

8UQ0B8TIVE  00MMBNT8  ON  THE  VER8B8. 

Verses  1, 2.  ITiey  had,  indeed,  met  hard  matter  that  the  service  of  Christ 
with  difficulties  and  dangers  on  their  often  requires  peculiar  hardships  and 
former  journey,  but  greater  difficulties  hazards.  The  world  req^uires  as  great 
and  dangers  must  be  encountered  to  sacrifices  as  Christ,  and  is  far  less  able 
prevent  worse.    Let  it  not  be  thought  a     to  recompense  them.    In  labouring  for 
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the  meat  that  endnreth  to  everlasting 
life,  we  seldom  meet  with  such  diffi* 
cutties  and  perils  as  are  often  en- 
countered in  labouring  for  the  meat 
that  perisheth. — (Bush.) 

VersesS-S.  The  duties  of  parents  and 
children.  1.  Children  slioula  obey  their 
parents  in  the  Lord.  Hut,  2.  Parento 
should  not  enjoin  upon  their  children 
that  which  is  unreasonable,  or  imprac- 
ticable. 3.  Children  should  consider 
the  infirmities  of  aged  parents,  should 
bear  with  them,  and  especially  should 
not  interpret  unkindly  or  severely  what 
they  may  say  under  the  pressure  of 
extraordinary  affliction.  The  sons  of 
Jacob  set  an  example  here.  They  did 
not  blame  their  father  for  bringing 
this  groundless  charge  against  them, 
but  are  content  calmly  to  iustify  their 
conduct  by  pointing  out  the  necessity 
of  the  case^ 

Judah  is  the  eloquent  one  among 
his  brethren.  His  eloquence  had 
carried  the  measure  of  Joseph's  sale ; 
it  had  prevailed  on  Jacob  to  send  Ben- 
jamin with  them  ;  and  here,  finally,  it 
makes  Joseph  unable  to  endure  the 
restraint  which  he  wished  to  put  upon 
himself. — (  Delitzsah), 

The  end!j  however,  is  attained,  not 
more  bv  his  touching  eloquence  than 
by  his  heroic  deed,  when  he  offers  him- 
self as  surety  for  Benjamin,  and  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  himself  by  taking 
his  place. — {Lange). 

Verse  10.  Men  blinded  by  affection 
too  often  disappoint  themselves,  and 
by  needless  and  unwise  delays  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  enjo3rment  of 
much  happiness  that  they  might  other- 
wise have  secured  to  themselves. — 
(Bush). 

Verse  11.  Perplexity^  is  blind  and 
untractable.  Let  the  mind  but  settle, 
and  it  will  soon  yield  to  a  reasonable 
motion,  if  seasonable,  especially  as  this 
of  Judah  was :  for  besides  the  weighti- 
ness  of  his  words,  neceasity  now  speaks 
for  him,  that  most  powerful  orator. 
—(TVapv). 

A  rasn  man  will,  at  all  hasuirds, 
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obstinately  persist  in  a  course  race 
determined  upon,  but  a  wise  man  will 
yield  to  reason.  The  manner  in  which 
the  patriarch  acquiesces  is  worthy  of 
remark  It  is  not  the  sullen  consent 
of  one  who  yields  to  fate  while  his 
heart  rebels  against  it.  He  yields  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  man  of  Gk)d,  pro- 
posing first  that  every  ])ossible  means 
should  be  used  to  conciliate  the  man, 
the  lord  of  the  land,  and  then  com- 
mitting the  issue  of  the  whole  to  God. 
He  recollected  the  effect  of  a  present 
in  appeasing  his  brother  Esau's  anger 
when  coming  against  him  with  an 
armed  host.--(Z^e/5^). 

Take  of  the  best  fruits.  Of  tlie  veree 
or  melody,  saith  the  original ;  that  is, 
of  the  most  praiseworthy  fruits ;  such 
as  deserve  to  be  commended  in  verse, 
and  sung  of,  to  the  praise  of  (Sod  the 
giver. — [Trapp). 

The  prized  fruits  of  t/ts  land  of 
Canaan,  In  Jacob's  words  there 
appears  an  objective^  poetry,  or  the 
poetry  of  the  lands,  as  it  may  be  called 
It  consists  of  their  noblest  products, 
not  as  they  serve  the  common  wants  of 
life,  but  rather  its  healing,  adornment, 
and  festivity.  When  he  selected  tliem, 
however,  Jacob  could  have  but  little 
thought  how  mighty  the  influence 
these  noble  gifts  of  Canaan's  soil 
would  have  upon  the  great  Egyptian 
ruler — how  they  would  impress  him  as 
the  wonders  of  his  vouth,  the  glories 
of  his  native  land. — (Lange») 

Verse  12.  Jacob,  who  at  fin* 
thought  that  the  money  was  put 
into  the^  sacks  with  a  malicious 
purpose,  is  now  disposed  to  put  a 
milder  interpretation  upon  the  matter. 
In  things  doubtful,  men  are  disposed 
to  come  to  that  conclusion  which 
makes  most  for  their  peace  of  mini 
They  make  an  effort  to  think  that  to 
be  true  which  they  wish  to  be  true. 

No  man  of  integrity  will  take  an 
unrighteous  advantage  of  the  mistakes 
of  those  with  whom  he  deals.  Nothing 
is  more  palpably  inconsistent  with  the 
great  nile  of  doing  to  other  men  as  you 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  you. 
Besides,  it  would  have  been  veryun* 
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safe  for  JacoVs  sons  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  an  oversight  iii  the  pre- 
sent case.  It  might  have  confirmed 
the  su^icions  of  the  lord  of  Egypt 
But  it  is  nevm-  safe  tc  do  any  injustice 
while  God  reigns  in  heaven.— (i/w^A.) 

Verse  13.  We  learn  ^adually  to 
snbmit  to  the  greatest  trkd  of  all  when 
it  becomes  a  necessity. 

Verse  14.  This  is  like  that  of 
Esther,  committing  herself  and  her 
attempt  to  God,  "  If  I  perish,  I  perish/' 
(Esther  iv.,  16) ;  and  like  that  of  those 
saints  in  tiie  ActGf,  **  The  will  of  the 


Lord  be  done."  Jacob  prays  for 
Benjamin's  safety,  but  will  be  content 
that  his  own  will  be  crossed,  so  that 
God's  will  may  be  accomplished.  This 
is  the  right  way  of  praying ;  this  is  to 
"  draw  near  with  a  true  heart."    (Heb. 

It  is  too  mucli  in  the  desponding 
spirit  of  his  foimer  complaint  (Gen. 
zlii  36).  He  looked  too  much  at  the 
secular,  human  side  of  the  matter,  and 
too  little  at  the  spiritual  and  divine 
side.  When  we  are  in  the  dark,  why 
should  we  not  rather  expect  deliver- 
ance than  yield  to  despondence? — 
{Jacobus). 


MAIN  HOMILETIOS  OF  THE  PARAORAPff.^Venei  16-1«. 

Josbph's  Brethren  Undeb  the  Influenob  of  a  Gttiltt  Fear. 

L  They  dread  some  great  misfortune.  They  are  driven  to  Egypt  by  a  dire 
necessity.  A  presentiment  of  disaster  weighs  upon  their  hearts.  They  expect  no 
favourable  solution  of  their  mysterious  treatment 

II.  They  are  possessed  by  an  inveterate  spirit  of  mistrust.  They  interpret 
adversely  even  the  most  favourable  appearances.  The  generous  reception  which 
was  given  them  only  serves  to  raise  tlieir  worst  suspicions  and  to  alarm  tlieir 
fears.  They  cannot  get  rid  of  the  belief  that  Joseph  meant  to  entrap  them 
by  a  cunning  device. 

III.  They  are  haunted  by  the  memory  of  an  old  crime.  They  are  innocent 
respecting  this  money  in  their  sacks,  and  yet  they  feel  themselves  to  be  guilty 
men.  ^  Conscience  makes  cowards  of  them  everywliere.  They  dread  that  some 
mischievous  plot  is  all  the  while  preparing  for  their  destruction.  And  why  all 
this  fear,  since  they  knew  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  only  offence  that  could 
be  charged  against  them  ?  The  true  answer  is,  that  they  felt  that  they  them- 
selves were  capable  of  a  similar  act  of  treachery.  We  dread  the  effects  of  that 
sin  in  others  which  has  taken  such  a  strong  hold  upon  ourselves.  The  sense  of 
having  committed  wrong  makes  us  distrust  even  goodness  itself,  and  we  find 
fear  where  no  fear  is.  The  memory  of  sin  depresses  and  spreads  a  gloom  over 
our  souls,  so  that  we  often  mijunder»tand  the  gracious  designs  of  Providence  ; 
and  those  things  which  in  another  state  of  mind  would  afford  us  relief  and  hope 
only  bring  us  alarm  and  sorrow. 

8U00E8TJVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  15,  16.  Joseph,  looking 
upon  them,  beholds  his  brother  Ben- 
iamin.  It  is  likely  his  eyes  would  here 
be  in  some  danger  of  betrajring  his 
heart ;  and  that  being  conscious  of  this, 
he  instantly  gives  orders  to  his  steward 
to  take  these  men  home  to  his  house, 


and  prepare  a  dinner,  for  that  they 
must  dine  with  him  at  noon.  By  thi 
means  he  would  be  able  to  compos® 
himself,  and  to  form  a  ])1an  how  to 
conduct,  and  in  what  manner  to  dis- 
cover himself  to  them.  See  how  fruit- 
ful love  is  of  kind  contrivance  ;  seek- 
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ing,  and  finding  opportunities  to  gratify  such  a  man  as  the  Goyernor  of 
itself  by  closer  and  closer  interviews.  E^^t,  whose  character  for  [Nrobitj  was 
Thus  when  two  of  John's  disciples  were  very  high,  should  invite  men  to  his 
kindly  asked,  "What  seek  ye?"  they  house  with  the  intention  of  taking  ad- 
answered,  "  Master,  where  dwellest  vantage  of  them  and  of  robbing  them 
thou?"  as  if  they  should  say,  "We  of  their  asses,  or  of  making  them  slaves, 
want  to  be  better  acquainted  with  But  in  their  present  state  of  mind  they 
thee,  and  to  say  more  than  could  be  scarcely  knew  what  other  coustruction 
said  in  this  public  place."  And  thus  to  put  upon  it ;  so  unhappy  a  thing  it 
when  Jesus  himself  would  commune  is  to  have  guilt  lying  on  tlie  conscience, 
with  his  disciples.  He  saith  unto  them,  it  deadens  the  enjoyments  of  life  and 
**  Children,  come  and  dine." — {FuUer,)  embitters  its  sorrows  ;  it  raises  fearfal 

apprehensions  on  the  slightest  occa- 

Verse  17.     Had  he  not  known  the  sions;  and  continually  arrays  the  Most 

deferenC/C  due  from  servants  to  their  High   in  an  aspect  of  wrath.    K  we 

masters,  he  would  probably  have  de-  wish  to  be    happy  let  ^  us  seek  the 

sired  to  know  the  reason  for  so  strange  removal  of  that  never-failing  source  of 

a  proceeding  ;  why  the  governor  made  misery. — {Bmh\ 
such  a  diflFerence  between  those  men         When  sinners  refuse  to  be  comforted, 

and  the  many  thousands  of  strangers  then  they  are  forced  to  remember  Ood 

who  came  to  the  country  to  buy  com.  and  be  troubled.     (Psa.  Ixxvii.  2,  3). 
— (j5m«A).  As  every  body  hath  its  shadow,  w 

hath  every  sin  its  fear ;  and  fear  tor- 
Verse  18.    It  was  incredible  that  ment.    (1  John  iv.  18). — (Trapp)^ 

MAIN  H0MILBTIC8  OP  THB  PARAQRAPH.'-Vtrmi  10-2& 

Joseph's  Stewasd. 

This  incident  shows  how  the  spirit  of  Joseph's  character  had  been  imparted  to 
his  subordinate.  This  steward  was  influenced  by  his  master  for  good,  and  some 
traces  of  that  influence  are  here  manifest : 

I.  He  listens  patiently  to  the  explanation  of  their  conduct,  offered  iT 
Joseph's  brethren.  In  all  Joseph's  treatment  of  his  brethren  in  Egypt  up  ^o 
this  point,  there  was  nothing  arbitrary  or  unkind.  It  was  throughout  justified 
by  the  circumstances,  as  they  appeared.  Joseph  was  always  resAj  to  listen 
to  reason,  and  to  give  due  consideration  to  any  explanation  that  might  be 
ofifered.  He  was  considerate  and  patient  towards  these  suspicious  men  in  givint; 
them  time  to  clear  themselves.  This  steward  reflected  so  much  of  his  roaster's 
character  that  he  was  also  considerate  and  patient  in  his  treatment  of  the^ 
men.  The  circumstances  were  suspicious,  and  they  felt  that  their  condwct 
needed  an  explanation.  He  listened  to  them  in  the  spirit  of  a  just  and  merciful 
man.  Most  men  of  his  class  are  full  of  the  insolence  of  office  ;  but  here  ffJ« 
a  man  of  a  better  sort,  and  chiefly  made  such,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
through  the  good  influence  of  his  master. 

II.  He  treats  them  with  a  wise  kindness,  and  with  piety.  1.  WUh  a  u^i^ 
kindness.  He  does  not  seek  further  to  increase  their  fears,  but  hastens  to 
relieve  them.  He  was  more  merciful  than  to  stretch  them  any  longer  on  the 
rack  of  suspense,  and  too  wise  to  inflict  pain  when  no  good  end  could  be  served 
thereby.  To  give  them  hope  and  confidence  lie  brings  Simeon  out  unto  thein, 
who  being  released,  as  they  must  well  know,  by  Joseph's  order,  would  be  a  V^ 
to  them  that  all  was  well.  2.  With  piety.  He  assures  them  that  all  the  8trai>|[e 
things  which  had  lately  happened  to  them  were  ordered  and  guided  by  Ck)d^ 
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yrovidence.  (Verse  23.)  He  had  the  acknowledgment  of  their  money,  and  they 
must  regard  it  as  the  gift  of  God.  No  char<,'e  could  now  be  brought  ag:unst 
them,  and  this  relief  to  their  anxiety  they  must  regard  also  as  the  gift  of 
(}od.  In  this  steward  we  have  an  instance  of  a  man  whose  character  had 
been  moulded  by  another.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Joseph  had  spoken  to  him 
concerning  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  thus  he  learnt  the  sentiments  and 
language  of  his  pious  master.  Many  have  received  religious  truths  and  con- 
victions from  those  placed  over  them,  from  those  wiio  used  their  influence  and 
authoritv  to  spread  tne  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  God.  Such  a  strong  character 
as  Joseph's  would  be  sure  to  impress  itself  upon  all  wlio  came  under  its  gracious 
influenceu 


aUQQBSTIVB  OOMMBNTS  ON  THB  VBR8B8. 


Verses  19,  20.  They  were  afraid  of 
sharing  the  fate  of  Simeon,  or  of  being 
made  slaves.  They  lost  no  time,  there- 
fore, in  explaining  their  own  behaviour 
and  notifying  misapprehension,  if  an^ 
existed,  in  the  minds  of  Joseph  and  his 
servante.  The  richest  feast  will  afford 
little  gratification  to  a  troubled  mind. 

Verse  22.  "  We  cannot  tell.**  It 
was  a  wise  discretion  to  speak  thus,  for 
it  might  have  expcsed  uiem  to  great 
risk  to  utter  the  suspicion  which  lurktd 
in  their  minds.  Besides,  they  did  not 
know,  and  it  was  better,  therefore,  to 
acknowledge  their  ignorance  at  once. 
They  had  a  theory,  but  it  was  neither 
safe  nor  expedient  to  make  it  known. 

Often  circumstances  may  be  such  as 
to  throw  grave  suspicion  upon  good 
men.  Therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  have  a  well-established 
character  which  shall  avail  for  a  man's 
defence  when  unjust  suspicion  has 
fixed  upon  him.  Here  also  appears 
the  disadvantage  of  a  bad  character, 
that  such  an  one  is  suspected  of  wrong 
doinff  even  when  he  is  not  guilty. 
Besides,  these  men  feel  that  they  have 
a  bad  record  with  their  own  con- 
science, and  *'  a  guilty  conscience 
needs  no  accuser."  TVust  in  God  is 
the  chief  confidence  in  such  a  dark 
hour.    (Psa.  xxxviL) — {Jacobus). 

Verse  23.  How  perfectly  comforting 
that  this  officer  of  Egypt's  dreaded 
lord  acknowledges  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  recognises  Him  as  the 
Gbd  of  these  brothers  and  of  their 


fathers.  What  a  rebuke  to  their  lack 
of  faith.  Why  should  tiiey  have  been 
so  slow  to  see  His  hand  in  thus 
supplying  them  with  corn  without 
money  and  without  price?  Here 
a'4ain  is  our  New  Testament  Joseph, 
who  will  have  no  money  for  what  He 
has  to  give,  but  gives  it  all  freely  and 
of  grace,  and  on  no  other  terms,  to 
whosoever  m\\,^^Jacobm), 

"  The  feeble-minded  "  must  be  com- 
forted (1  Thess.  V.  14) ;  not  crushed, 
or  cashiered,  as  the  wounded  deer  is 
by  the  whole  herd.  David,  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  pronounceth  a 
bitter  curse  upon  those  that  "  perse- 
cuteth  him  whom  God  hath  smitten, 
and  talked  to  the  ^ief  of  those  whom 
He  had  wounded.^'  (Psa.  Ixix.  26). 
Jose[)h's  steward  had  learned  better 
things  of  his  master. — {Trapp). 

Verses  24,  25.  Joseph  would  be  at 
home  at  the  dining  hour  of  noon,  from 
his  public  and  official  duties,  and  they 
will  be  prepared  to  meet  him  with  a 
gift  especially  because  of  the  glad 
tidings  that  they  were  to  eat  bread 
there.  Jesus  has  spread  a  table  for 
us,  and  anointed  our  head  with 
generous  oil,  and  made  our  cup  run 
over,  and  chiefly  He  has  spread  His 
own  sacramental  table,  and  will  sup 
with  us,  and  we  with  Him.  Well  may 
we  bring  presents.  He  will  take  as 
purchase-money  for  His  provisions  of 
grace  no  pay  for  the  Bread  of  Life. 
But  He  wul  receive  our  grateful 
offerings  of  praise,  and  with  such 
sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.  ^- 
{Jacobm.) 
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MAIN  H0MILBT108  OP  THE  PARAORAPH^Vtrm  ^t-tL 

Joseph  avd  His  Brbthrkh  at  thb  Banquee. 

Consider  this  incident : — L  As  it  iUnstrates  soma  useful  principles  of  social 
life.  1.  Thai  we  should  not  set  up  the  pretence  of  loving  all  alike.  When  Joseph 
thus  hberally  provided  for  these  men  he  intended  it  to  be  a  feast  of  bri)ther- 
hood,  and  yet  he  made  a  marked  difference  between  them.  His  brother 
Benjamin  was  specially  honoured  (verse  34),  and  greeted  with  h>vi!ig  words. 
(Verse  29).  All  were  not  treated  alike.  The  possession  of  an  universal  love-;-* 
love  which  does  not  discriminate  is  an  unreality,  a  mere  sentiment,  and  nothing 
more.  We  should  not  say  that  Benjamin,  who  has  offended  little  and  It»ved 
much  should  only  receive  the  same  as  the  rest.  Surely  those  who  are  most  like 
Christ  are  the  most  dear  to  6od«  and,  therefore,  these  should  be  held  the  most 
dear  to  all  who  are  the  children  of  (3od.  2.  Thai  it  is  wise  to  observe  the 
established  customs  of  society  when  they  are  not  morally  wrong.  In  this  feast 
differences  of  rank  were  respected,  established  social  customs  were  not  broken 
through.  The  Hebrews  sat  at  a  table  by  themselves,  the  Egyptians  also  by 
themselves.  Joseph  occupied  a  separate  table  by  himself,  for  he  was  governor, 
and,  therefore,  of  superior  rank  to  the  other  Egyptians.  (Verse  32.)  Egyptian 
customs  demanded  such  an  arrangement.  The  equality  of  Christian  brotherhood 
is  quite  consistent  with  this  state  of  things.  Christianity  teaches  principles  that 
tend  to  make  man  equal,  but  in  the  meantime  it  does  not  rudely  attack  estab- 
lished customs  which  have  a  natural  propriety  in  their  favour.  The  pure  and 
elevated  principles  of  Christ's  religion  are  under  present  disadvantage  in  con- 
tending with  the  imperfections  of  human  nature.  But  they  shall  prevail  w 
the  end,  not  by  declaring  a  war  of  extermination  against  social  customs  which 
are  not  perfect,  but  by  raising  and  ennobling  the  idea  and  the  true  purpose  of 
life.  It  was  thus  that  slavery  was  uprooted  in  the  early  a^es  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  not  by  declaiming  directly  against  it,  but  by  teaching  those  principles* 
which,  if  they  prevailed,  would  render  slavery  impossible 

II.  As  it  illustrates  the  secret  and  the  outward  life.  1.  In  the  case  (^^ 
brethren.  Everything  outwardly  now  tended  to  make  them  happy.  Th^ 
suspicious  circumstances  had  been  cleared  up.  They  had  the  assurance  that 
those  with  whom  they  were  dealing  feared  God.  They  were  treated  with  a 
generous  hospitality.  Joseph  sustains  throughout  the  character  of  an  Gg7P^^° 
nobleman.  But  he  is  more  than  this,  he  is  a  tender  and  considerate  man.  He 
remembers  what  they  had  said  about  a  venerable  old  man,  and  not  satisfi^ 
with  a**king  in  general  of  their  welfiire,  he  adds,  "  Is  your  father  well,  the  old 
man  of  whom  ye  spake  ?^  Is  he  yet  alive  ? "  (Verse  27.)  He  is  moved  to  tender- 
ness at  the  signt  of  Benjamin's  youth.  (Verse  29.)  Thus  they  were  received 
with  kindness,  indulged  with  feastinjj,  and  their  outward  circumstances  were 
such  as  would  render  them  happy.  Yet  with  all  this  they  had  no  peace,  for  the 
deep  foundations  of  it  had  not  yet  been  laid  in  the  reconciliation  of  enmities, 
and  in  the  con)plete  healing  of  the  past  In  the  midst  of  outward  enjoymen^ 
they  must  have  felt  a  conflict  of  painful  emotions  within.  The  conductor 
Joseph  was,  after  all,  strange  and  perplexing.  They  could  not  help  wondering 
what  it  all  meant.  They  had  their  fears.  The  secret  and  the  outward  life  we 
also  illustrated.  2.  In  the  case  of  Joseph.  In  this  conference  with  his  bretlir^i 
Joseph  was  getting  on  tender  ground,  and  could  only  with  difficulty  control  his 
feelings.  (Verse  30).  Think  of  the  scene  in  his  chamber,  and  how  he  tries  to 
obliterate  the  traces  of  it  afterwards.  (Verse  31^.  He  was  one  man  iu  that 
chamber,  and  quite  another  man  in  the  banquetiug  room.  How  great  is  the 
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difiference  between  the  man  whom  God  sees  and  the  man  whom  the  world  sees  t 
In  human  life  we  have  sometimes  this  double  part  to  play,  weeping  in  the 
cliamber  and  refraining  ourselves  below.  Joseph  had  secretly  indulged  in  a 
sorrow  which  he  could  not  reveal.  There  are  occasions  of  sorrow  in  which  we 
have  no  need  to  disguise  our  feelings,  and  for  these  we  can  find  comfort  in  the 
sympathy  of  others.  But  there  are  secret  sorrows  which  we  must  disj^ise. 
Such  are  often  the  wrraws  of  the  affections,  Joseph  could  not  yet  declare  liimself 
to  his  brethren,  and  ^ct  all  the  while  hib  heart  was  consuming  iucif  with  love. 
How  much  anguish  lu  families  is  often  felt  on  account  of  love  unreturned  or 
unregarded.  There  are  also  >('cret  sorrows  arising  from  otir  anxiety  concerning 
the  souls  of  others,  A  parent's  anxiety  about  the  spiritual  state  of  a  favourite 
son,  wilful  disobedience  in  children,  signs  of  incipient  intemperance  in  husband 
or  wife  ;  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  face  is  constrained  to  wear  a  smile, 
and  majr  not  tell  the  tale.  There  are  also  spiritual  sorrows  which  are  personal. 
They  arise  from  a  sense  of  imperfection,  from  the  thought  of  blessings  yet 
unattained.  These  are  the  sorrows  of  the  purest  and  holiest  of  men,  and  may 
not  be  made  known  to  the  stranger.  Josephs  conduct  was  mysterious  to  his 
brethren,  but  his  secret  life,  had  they  known  it,  would  explain  all.  And  so  many 
strange  characteristics  and  habits  in  others  might  be  thus  explained.  That 
irritability  of  temper,  that  irregularity  of  spirits,  that  heaviness,  that  sullen 
silence — ^these  might  be  well  accounted  for  if  we  only  knew  all.  This  fact  of 
human  nature  should  teach  us  to  judae  tenderly  and  considerately  of  others. 
Some  consuming  care,  or  inward  trouble,  or  self-reproach,  some  sorrow  of  the 
mind  we  know  not  of,  may  account  for  all  that  which  seems  to  us  so  strange. 
Even  where  there  is  outward  cheerfulness  the  chamber  may  have  a  sad  tale  to 
tell  of  weeping,  watching,  doubt,  and  fear.  Jesus  bore  our  griefs  and  carried 
our  sorrows  ;  and  we  should  learn  to  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ. 


BU0QB8T1VB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  26.    This  was  an  exact  fulfil-  on.    Gould  we  now  count  the  cost  of 

ment  of  one  of  his  early  dreams,  when  the  things  we  hope  for,  would  it  be 

the  sun,  moon,  and  eleven  stars  bowed  possible  to  live  l^yJRobertson). 
down  before  him.    But  Joseph  was  now 

changed ;  he  had  been  too  much  sad-  Verses   27-29.      Observe   Joseph[s 

dened  by  misfortune,  and  was  far  too  relief  in  the  indirect  utterance  of  his 

much  accustomed  to  Egyptian  homage  feeling    He  asked,  ''  Is  your  fathei 

to  find  any  real  pleasure  in  this,  from  yet  alive,  and  your  youngest  brother?*' 

which  he  had  formerly  expected  so  etc.    Here  is  a  strange  principle  of  our 

much.    For  us  this  is  a  pregnant  ex-  nature,    the   necessity    of  utterance, 

ampleof  the  illusiveness  of  human  life,  either  by  a  direct  or  by  an  imlirect 

Now  that  his  dream  was  fulfilled  to  the  channel     Thus,  criminal  feeling  must 

very  letter,   he  could  not  enjoy  it.  find  for  itself  either  direct  expression 

That  thing  which  he  had  seen  before  in  confession,  or  in  speaking  of  the  deed 

iu  the  prophetic  visions  of  youth,  that  as  committed  by  another. — {Robertson,) 

thing  he  had  got ;  and  now  the  joy  of  They  answer  very  properly,  and  call 

it  was  not  in  that,  in  the  superiority,  their  father  his   servant,  and  again 

but  in  quite  other  circumstances.    So  make  obeisance.    Thus,  iu  them,  Jacob 

it  is  we  live,  looking  to  an   horizon  himself  bowed  down  to  Joseph ;  and 

which  we  reach  but  cannot  enjoy,  in  thereby  that  part  of  his  dream  was  also 

which  we  find  not  what  we  expected.  fulfillecL — {Fuller). 
And  yet   observe  here  the  merciful 

arrangement  of  Ck>d,  who  thus  leads  vs  Verse  80.    After  uttering  a  bene- 
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diction  which,  under  the  disguise  of  a 
good  wish  from  a  stranger »  was  in 
reality  the  efiiision  of  a  bursting  heart, 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  in  order  to 
throw  a  veil  over  those  feelings  which 
must  other>\i8e  have  betrayed  the  secret 
that  for  the  present  he  designs  to  keep. 
He  withdraws,  therefore,  to  give  vent 
to  his  tears  in  a  private  place ;  and 
however  bitter  were  the  tears  which  he 
had  formerly  shed  when  exiled  from  all 
that  was  dear  to  him  on  earth,  he  now 
sheds  tears  of  joy  of  proportionable 
sweetness ;  his  grief  for  what  waa 
past  was  now  swallowed  up  in  the 
ecstacy  of  what  was  present  and  what 
was  to  come.^Bu8h). 

Verse  31.  We  love  Joseph  for  the 
warm  sensibility  of  his  heart,  and  we 
respect  him  as  one  who  knows  both 
when  and  where  to  weep,  and  who 
could  refrain  himself  and  appear  cheer- 
ful when  it  was  fit.  While  tears  shed 
on  proper  occasions  throw  a  grace  over 
the  manliest  character,  vet  there  is  not 
only  "  a  time  to  weep,  but  also  a  time 
to  laugh  ;  a  time  to  embrace,  and  a 
time  to  refrain  from  embracing,"  and 
that  he  whose  tears  are  not  in  some 
measure  under  the  control  of  his  judg- 
ment, is  rather  a  child  than  a  man. — 
(Bush). 

Verses  32-34.  It  was  now  Joseph's 
wish  to  discover  himself  to  his  brethren, 
or  rather  to  enable  them  to  discover 
him.  While  they  were  at  dinner, 
three  things  tend  to  this  end,  and 
were  designed  for  it.  (1)  The  order 
of  the  tables.  The  design  of  this  was 
to  set  them  a  thinking  of  him,  and 
who  he  was,  or  could  be?  That  the 
Egyptians  and  Hebre\ys  should  eat 
apart,  they  could  easily  account  for : 
but  who,  or  what  is  this  man  ?  Is  he 
not  an  Egyptian  t     Yet,  why  eat  by 


himself?  Surely  he  must  be  a  foreigner. 
(2)  The  order  in  which  they  themselves 
were  seated.  Every  man  was  placed 
"  according  to  his  age."  But  who  can 
this  be  that  is  acouain ted  with  their 
ages,  80  as  to  be  able  to  adjust  tilings 
in  this  order  ?  Surely  it  must  be  some 
one  who  knows  us  though  we  know  not 
him.  Or  is  he  a  diviner  ?  They  are 
said  to  have  *'  marvelled  one  at  an- 
other," and  well  they  might.  (3)  The 
peculiar  favour  which  he  expressed  to 
^njamin,  in  sending  him  a  mess  five 
times  more  than  the  rest.  This  was  a 
manner  of  showing  special  favour  in 
those  times.  It  was  therefore  saying 
in  effect,  "  I  not  only  know  all  your 
ages,  but  towards  that  young  man  I 
have  more  than  a  common  regard 
Look  at  all  this,  and  look  at  ma 
Look  at  me,  my  brother  Benjamin. 
Dost  thou  not  know  me?  "  But  all  was 
hid  from  them.  Their  eyes,  like  those 
of  the  disciples  towards  their  Lord, 
seem  to  have  been  hold  en  that  they 
should  not  know  \nm.^-(  Fuller). 

And  now  he  feasts  with  them  whom 
he  formerly  threatened,  and  turns  their 
fear  into  wonder.  All  unequal  lovei« 
not  partial ;  all  the  brethren  are  enter- 
tained bountifully,  but  Benjamin  hatk 
a  five-fold  portion. — (Bp.  Hall.) 

Our  New  Testament  Joseph  bids  us 
sit  %t  the  table  which  He  has  richly 
furnisAed  in  His  house.  He  anoints 
our  head  with  oil  in  token  of  honour- 
able reception,  and  our  cup  runneth 
over.   (Psa.  xxiii.  5). — (Jacobus). 

I.  The  banquet  of  Joseph's  joy,  of 
his  hope,  of  his  trpng  watch.  2.  The 
feast  of  reviving  hope  in  Josephs 
brethren.  3.  Their  participation  with- 
out envy  in  the  honouring  of  Benjanoiu. 
4.  An  introduction  to  the  last  trial 
and  a  preparation  for  it.  5.  The 
successful  issue  in  the  fearful  proving 
of  Israel's  sons. — (Lange.) 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


CamoAL  Notes. — B.Wliereby  indeed  he  divineth.]  **The  andent  Egyptians,  and  still  bo^^ 
the  Persums,  practised  a  mode  of  divination  from  goblets.    Small  pieces  of  gold  and  ^^^ 
together  with  predous  stones  marked  with  strange  6gures  and  signs,  were  thrown  into  the  Ttf>^ 
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p  after  which  certain  incantatioDS  were  pronounced,  and  the  evil  demon  was  invoked  ;  the  latter 

L  was  then  supposed  to  give  the  answer,  either  hy  intelligible  words,  or  by  pointing  to  some  of  the 

characters  on  the  precious  stones,  or  in  some  other  more  mysterious  manner.  Sometimes  the 
goblet  was  filled  with  pure  water,  upon  which  the  sun  was  allowed  to  play  ;  and  the  figures  thus 
formed,  or  which  a  lively  imagination  fancied  it  saw,  were  interpreted  aa  the  desired  omen« 
The  goblets  were  usuidly  of  a  spherical  form  ;  and  from  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  they  were 
believed  to  teach  man  all  natural  and  many  supernatural  things,  they  were  cal  ed  '  celestial 
globes.*"  (Kalueh.)  "The  word  rendered  cUvinetk  (niehtk)  means  to  hiss  like  a  serpent 
fiiachask),  and  hence  to  murmur  incantations."  ( Alford,)-^^*  That  I  may  set  mine  eyei  upon 
him.]  An  expression  meaning  the  exercising  of  a  tender  care  towards  him.  Thus  (Jer.  xxix.  12  J 
''Take  him,  and  look  well  to  Aim,  and  do  him  no  harm.**    Hebi  " Set  thine  eyee  wpcm  kimJ* 

MAIN  HOMILBTICa  OP  THE  PAJRAQRAPH.^Verm  LJ18, 

Thb  Final  Trial  of  Joseph's  Bbethrbn. 

L  The  severity  of  the  triaL  1.  It  was  unexpected.  They  had  been  feasted, 
laden  with  corn,  and  sent  prosperously  on  their  journey.  Simeon  is  restored, 
Benjamin  is  safe,  and  they  were  now  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  their 
fatiier  and  of  gladdening  his  heart.  But  a  dark  clond  suddenly  comes  over  their 
sky.  They  are  overtaken,  accused  of  a  crime,  in  their  case  most  heartless  and 
un<^enerous.  Evidence  is  found  against  them  which  they  are  unable  to  gainsay. 
(Verses  6-13.)  This  was  all  unexpected,  but  still  there  had  always  lain  deep  in 
them  a  dread  of  some  impending  evil.  Judah  felt  that  this  calamity  was  a 
jud«imeut  for  former  sins.  The  general  wickedness  of  life,  and  especially  their 
grievous  sin  against  Joseph  was  now  brought  home  to  them.  (Verse  16).  2.  It 
exposed  them  to  the  agony  of  suspense  between  hope  and  fear.  The  searching 
for  the  cup  began  with  the  eldest,  and  as  it  proceeded,  ten  out  of  the  eleven 
were  found  to  be  innocent,  being  acquitted  by  the  fact.  But  alas  !  in  the  sack 
of  the  youngest  the  cup  is  found.  Thus  their  hopes  were  raised  within  one  step 
of  acquittal,  and  then  were  suddenly  and  cruelly  cast  down.  And  as  if  to  make 
their  situation  still  more  grievous  and  perplexing,  suspicion  falls  upon  one  of 
their  number  who  could  least  of  all  have  done  this  deed.  3.  They  were  conscious 
of  innocence.  They  felt  so  clear  of  this  guilt  that  they  boldly  challenged  proof. 
(Verses  7-9\  They  plead  their  honesty  in  a  former  case.  (Verse  8).  They 
considered  tnemselves  safe  in  the  conviction  that  their  character  was  established. 
The  property  was  found  upon  Benjamin  ;  and  though  that  damaging  fact 
admitted  of  no  answer,  yet  they  were  placed  in  the  painful  position  that  they 
could  not  defend  him  without  reflecting  upon  his  accusers.  They  cannot 
believe  Benjamin  guilty,  and  yet  they  cannot  attempt  any  defenca  4.  The 
trial  touched  them  in  the  sorest  place.  He  who  is  accused  of  this  guilt  is  the 
veiy  son  whom  their  father  charged  them  to  bring  safely  back.  The  calamities 
which  now  fell  upon  them  seem  to  have  been  managed  with  the  most  cruel 
ingenuity.  5.  7 he  brinaing  them  into  their  present  difficulty  seemed  to  have  the 
sanction  of  religion.  Though  innocent  in  this  particular  instance,  they  could 
not  help  feeling  somehow  that  their  present  misfortune  was  a  judgment  against 
them.  Joseph  professes  to  be  able  to  discover  the  guilty  by  a  supernatural 
knowledge.  (Verse  1 5).  They  have  some  fear  that  an  agency  of  this  kind  was  at 
work  against  them.  They  must  now  have  thought  of  a  former  scene  when 
though  guilty  they  escaped  punishment,  and  though  they'  now  feel  that  in  this 
present  matter  they  are  innocent,  yet  vengeance  still  cries  aloud  against  them 
and  demands  reprisals.  6.  They  regard  their  case  as  hopeless.  They  are 
horror-struck.  **  They  rent  their  clothes/'  which  is  the  expression  of  a  sorrow 
that  knows  no  remedy, 

II.  The  purpose  of  the  triaL    It  was  only  some  good  and  gracious  design 
that  could  justify  Joseph  in  putting  his  brethren  to  such  a  grievous  trial  as  this. 
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That  design  may  be  easily  read  in  the  light  of  former  and  subseqaent  CTentiL 
1.  To  stir  up  their  consciences  to  the  depths.  In  this  way  alone  conld  they  be 
brought  to  true  repentance.  The  process  was  severe,  but  it  had  its  motive  in 
that  real  and  true  kindness  which  wounds  but  to  heal  They  had  been  guillj 
of  a  great  sin  against  Joseph,  and  he  generously  forgave  it,  but  he  wanted  to 
bring  their  sin  home  to  them  for  the  healing  of  their  souls.  Thev  mnst  be 
completely  humbled.  Judah  s  acknuwledgment  shows  that  this  desired  result  was 
accomplished.  (Verse  16).  Their  sin  in  selling  Joseph  completely  overwhelms 
them  now.  Joseph  prolonge  1  the  sufiferings  of  his  brethren  even  after  he  had 
forgiven  their  sin.  And  so,  when  God  forgives,  some  penalty  still  mav  remain. 
In  all  this  we  have  a  parable  of  our  kinsman  Redeemer,  who  bring  us,  oy  painful 
means,  to  a  sense  of  our  sin  in  order  that  He  might  be  the  more  welcome  when 
He  reveals  Himself  as  a  Saviour.  2.  To  show  whether  they  were  capable  qf 
receiving  forgiveness.  Would  they  now  desert  Benjamin,  their  father's  darling, 
as  they  had  once  deserted  Joseph  being  such  also  ?  Or  would  they  defend  him 
and  keep  their  trust  ?  This  was  the  true  proof  of  them.  And  well  did  they 
endure  the  test.  Judah  comes  boldly  to  the  front  and  declares  his  purjKjse  to 
cleave  to  his  brother,  and  if  needs  be  to  sink  ^ith  him  in  the  same  calamity. 
(Verse  16).  When  Benjamin  came  not  the  first  time,  Joseph  may  have  suspected 
that  he  had  been  dispoised  of  as  himself  had  been.  Therefore  he  contrivra  that 
Benjamin  should  be  brought  before  him.  And  now  he  has  to  leani  how 
Benjamin  was  treated  by  his  brothers.  Their  feeling  towards  him  was  tested 
by  the  cup  in  the  sack.  Joseph  found  that  his  brethren  did  not  believe  in 
Benjamin  s  guilt,  that  they  liad  a  forgiving  spirit  Had  it  been  otherwise  they 
would  have  been  unfit  to  receive  pardon.  'Jliis  is  what  our  Lord  teaches  in  the 
parable  of  the  uumerciM  servant    (St  Matt  xviil  21-35). 


SUOGBSTIVB  COMMBNTa  ON  THE  VBRSBa. 


Verses  1,  2.  As  every  measure 
which  Joseph  had  yet  taken  to  lead 
his  brethren  to  discover  who  he  was 
had  failed,  he  must  now  have  recourse 
to  another  expedient  to  detain  them. 
All  this  is  love,  but  it  is  love  still 
working  in  a  mysterious  way.  The 
object  seems  to  be  to  detain  Bei^*amin, 
and  to  try  the  rest — (Fuller). 

His  dasire  was  to  find  liis  brethren 
disposed  to  defend  Benjamin  in  a  just 
cause  from  that  oppression  to  which  he 
seemed  to  be  exposed. — (Bush). 

Had  he  presently  entertained  and 
embraced  them  as  his  brethren,  they 
would  sooner  have  gloried  in  their 
wickedness  than  repented  of  it  Neither 
would  a  little  repentance  serve  for  a  sin 
so  ingrained,  and  such  a  long  time  lain 
in.  Some  men's  stains  are  so  inveterate 
tliat  they  will  hardly  be  got  out  till 
the  cloth  be  almost  rubbed  to  pieces. 
-(Trapp). 

Verse  3.    The  most  beautiful  morn- 
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ing  may  soon  be  overcast  with  dark 
clouds.  Joseph  was  preparing  for  them 
grief  and  fear,  althoui^h  he  intended 
good  and  not  harm.  Let  us  never  be 
too  confident  that  to-morrow  will  be 
as  this  day,  or  that  this  day  will  be 
serene  and  bright  till  the  evening. — 
(Bush). 

Verses  4,  5.    The  use  of  the  term 

"  divineth  "  by  the  steward  does  not 
imply  that  Joseph  ordinarily  made  use 
of  the  diviner's  art ;  but  as  it  had 
probably  been  attributed  to  him  on 
account  of  his  great  wisdom,  by  the 
Egyptians,  he  merely  takes  advantage 
of  the  fact  to  accomplish  a  particular 
purpose,  without  leaving  us  any  ground 
to  infer  that  the  popular  impression 
was  either  true  or  false.  It  is  probable 
that  the  steward  alluded  to  the  circum- 
stances that  occurred  the  dav  before. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  would 
have  had  this  cup  before  him  on  that 
occasion ;  and  as  he  appeared  to  dis- 
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cern  their  relatiye  superiority  by  some 
supernatural  means,  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  the  steward's  phrase 
would  convey  to  them  the  impressiou 
tliat  it  was  owing  to  some  mysterious 
magical  virtue  in  the  cup.  We  have 
no  need  to  resort  to  any  of  the  various 
renderings  which  have  been  suggested 
in  order  to  save  the  credit  of  Joseph 
as  an  upright  man.  It  was  certainlj 
as  harmless  a  device  as  that  of  his 
feigning  to  be  a  stranger  to  his 
bretiiren,  and  keeping  them  so  long 
in  ignorance  of  his  real  character. — 
(Busk). 

Verse  6.  Tlie  steward  had  &ith  in 
his  master,  though  he  could  not  discern 
his  purpose ;  believed  in  his  justice  and 
wisdom,  though  the  command  might 
be  perplexing.  So  are  we  to  learn  to 
trust  our  New  Testament  Joseph,  even 
where  we  cannot  trace  Him. 

Verses  7, 8.  Their  consciences  being 
clear  they  had  a  ready  and  immediate 
ilefenca  1.  The  very  thought  was 
abhorrent  to  them.  "  God  forbid,"  or 
Heb.  "  Far  be  it  from  thy  servants." 
They  could  not  be  so  base  or  ungrate- 
ful to  one  who  had  treated  them  with 
such  kindness,  and  had  given  them 
such  an  honoured  place  at  his  table. 
2.  They  appeal  to  their  proved  honesty 
in  a  former  instance.  The  uprightness 
of  their  character  was  well  established, 
so  that  they  could  produce  it  as  a 
witness  in  their  favour  when  falsely 
accused. 

Verse  9.  Jacob's  sons  could  confide 
in  one  another.  They  were  so  confi- 
dent in  one  another's  integrity  that 
they  could  risk  their  own  hberty  upon 
it.  They  unanimously  doomed  the 
thief  and  themselves  to  slavery  if  he 
was  found  among  their  numbers ;  yet 
they  were  doubtless  too  rash  in  proflfer- 
ing  to  subject  themselves  to  such  a 
penalty.  The  money  which  they  had 
formerly  found  in  the  mouth  of  their 
sacks  might  have  taught  them  that  the 
cup  in  question  might  likewise  have 
been  put  into  the  sack  of  one  of  them 
without  any  fault  on  his  part.    He 


that  is  hasty  with  his  tongue  often 
rueth. — {Bush), 

Innocency  is  bold,  but  withal  had 
need  to  be  wise,  for  fear  of  farther 
inconvenience.— (2Vajc>p). 

Verse  10.  The  steward  takes  the 
som  of  Jacob  at  their  word,  so  far  only 
as  justice  allowed.  He  will  not  punish 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  nor  the 
ffuilty  so  rigourously  as  they  proposed. 
When  others  speak  rashly,  we  ought 
not  to  take  advantage  of  their  ri^- 
ness,  for  we  ourselves  have,  no  doubt, 
often  come  under  engagements  with- 
out due  deliberation,  of  which  othei-s, 
if  they  had  been  disposed,  might  have 
availed  themselves  greatly  to  our 
injury.— (^i«A). 

Verses  11-13.  When  Qod  comes  to 
turn  the  bottom  of  the  bag  upwards, 
all  will  be  out  Sin  not,  therefore,  in 
hope  of  secrecy ;  at  the  last  day  all 
packs  shall  be  opened. — {Trapp.) 

In  very  agony  they  rend  their 
clothes,  reload  their  beasts,  and  return 
into  the  city.  As  they  walk  along, 
their  thoughts  turn  upon  another 
event ;  an  event  which  had  more  than 
once  occurred  to  their  remembrance 
already.  "  it  is  the  Lord  1  We  are 
wanderers  :  and  though  we  have  es- 
caped human  detection,  yet  Divine 
vengeance  will  not  sufiTer  us  to  live." — 
(Fuller.) 

Verses  14,  15.  They  can  only  wait 
in  humble  posture  to  hear  what  is  said 
to  them.  "Thus,"  says  an  ancient 
father,  **  they  bow  down  to  him  whom 
they  sold  into  slavery,  lest  they  should 
bow  down  to  him." — {Bush.) 

Joseph  does  not  profess  to  divine. 
He  only  claims  this  prerogative  for 
such  an  one  as  he,  and  refers  to  his 
supernatural  knowledge  as  being  mani- 
fest in  the  case  such  as  they  were  wont 
to  attribute  to  diviners. — (Jacobus,)  ^ 

The  existence  of  a  divining  cup  in 
Joseph's  house  shows  us  that  he  had 
given  way  to  Egyptian  superstition ; 
and  therefore  those  commentators  who 
desire  to  make  Joseph  appear  blame- 
less have  endeavoured  to  give  a  mean« 
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ing  to  this  word  ''divining"  which  it  They  were  before  their  generations,  or 

will  not  bear.     But  we  must  remember  they  would  not  have  been  saints ;   but 

that  Joseph  and  the  other  ^aintn  of  not  before  all   generations,   or    they 

the  Old  Testament  all    belonged  to  would  have  been  more  tlian  sainls.— 

ages  before,    and   not  after,   Christ.  {Jiobertson.) 


MAIN  HOMILETlCa  OF  IHB  PARAQRAPH.^ymrm  1M4 

Judah's  Intbrobssiov. 


There  are  some  remnrkable  features  in  this  intercession^ 

I.  It  was  able  Judah  was  the  man  of  eloquence  among  his  brethren.  His 
eloquence  proposed  and  carried  out  the  measure  of  Joseph's  sale,  prevailed  ou 
Jacob  to  send  Benjamin  with  the  rest  to  Ei^ypt ;  and  now  it  persuades  and  over- 
comes tiiis  unknown  Joseph  who  cannot  endure  any  longer  the  restraint  which  he 
put  upon  himself..  Judah  confines  himself  to  facts,  but  arranges  them  in  the 
best  order  for  eflfect.  They  are  all  speaking  facts,  each  one  has  a  tender  memory 
or  sorrow  of  its  own.  They  suggest  so  much  to  the  hearer  that  the  whole  speech 
is  fired  with  the  passion  of  true  eloquence.  Kalisch  justly  calls  this  pleading 
speech  of  Judah s,  "one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Hebrew  composition."  The 
fncts  narrated  are  simple,  but  they  are  told  with  the  true  touches  of  natnre. 
What  fiction  can  surpass  the  pathos  of  verse  20  ?  "  And  we  said  unto  my 
lord,  we  have  a  father,  an  old  man,  and  a  child  of  his  old  age  ;  a  little  one ;  and 
his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  alone  is  left  of  his  mother,  and  his  ^ther  loveth  him." 

IL  It  was  noble.  He  does  not  insist  upon  the  innocence  of  Benjamin,  nor 
does  he  confess  the  thelt ;  but  acknt)wledpes  the  general  iniquity  of  his  life.  He 
generously  offers  himself  as  a  surety  for  Benjamin.  This  heroic  and  self-sacrificing 
deed  speaks  louder  than  any  words.  He  accents  slavery  in  his  brother's  stead. 
Here  was  an  appeal  to  Joseph's  sense  of  a  self- forgetting  devotion.  In  Judah 
there  were  many  faults,  and  yet  we  find  in  him  fond  love  for  his  father,  and 
compassion  for  a  brother  stronger  than  even  the  desire  of  life. 

III.  It  gave  promise  of  future  greatness.  In  sacred  history,  Judah's  name 
becomes  great,  is  associated  with  all  that  is  strong  and  noble.  He  is  the 
pleader  ^  "Hear,  Lord,  the  voice  of  Judah."  (Deut.  xxxiii.  7)  "The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah."  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  David  was  chosen  to  be  king 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Psa.  Ixxviii.  67,  68.) 

IV.  It  suggests  some  features  of  our  Lord's  intercession  for  ns.  Judah  was 
a  type  of  Chnst.  "  Our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah."  (Heb.  vii.  14.)  He  was 
"  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.'  (Rev.  v.  5.)  His  human  ancestor^  was  a 
reinarkable  type  of  Him,  of  His  power,  His  wisdom,  His  triumphs,  His  pre- 
eminence. A  type  also,  as  here,  of  His  intercession.  Christ  appears  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us.  He  "  niaki  th  intercession  for  us."  (Rom.  viiL  34) 
He  bears  the  curse  that  would  otherwise  fall  upon  us.  Though  Himself  the 
birthright  son.  He  bears  the  cross  that  we,  the  humblest  and  the  least,  might 
beiree. 

V.  It  suggests  the  qnalities  of  true  prayer.  In  true  prayer  the  soul  is  stirred 
to  its  depths.  "  1  would  give  very  much,"  says  Luther,  "  if  I  could  pray  to 
Our  Lord  God  as  well  as  Judah  prays  to  Joseph  here  ;  for  it  is  a  perfect  specimen 
of  prayer— the  true  feeUng  that  there  ought  to  be  in  prayer." 
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SUGOESTIYS  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VEMSE8. 


Verse  16.  They  well  knew  that 
they  had  sold  Joseph  for  a  slave,  and 
filled  up  many  of  the  years  of  their 
father's  life  with  bitter  anguish  ;  and 
they  admit  that  it  were  a  righteous 
thing  with  (Jod  to  make  them  all 
slaves  for  crimes  which  their  consciences 
charged  upon  them,  but  of  which  they 
supposed  J  oseph  to  be  profoundly  igno- 
rant.— (^Bush.) 

An  ingenuous  and  penitent  con- 
fession, joined  with  self-loathing  and 
self-judging ;  teaching  us  how  to  con- 
fess to  God. — (Irapp.) 

Verse  17.  This  was  to  try  the 
truth  of  their  love  to  Benjamin,  and 
whether  they  would  stick  to  him  in  his 
utmost  peril  Ood  hath  like  ends  in 
afflicting  His  children.  "  The  King  of 
Babylon  stood  at  the  parting-way,  at 
the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divi- 
nation." (Ezek.  xxi.  21.)  So  doth 
God.  He  Knows  that  the  best  divin- 
ing of  men  is  at  the  parting-way ; 
there  every  dog  will  show  to  what 
master  he  belongs. — {Trapp.) 

Verse  18.  He  asks  the  privilege  of 
speaking  a  word. 

•*  Say,  what  is  prayer,  when  It  is  prayer  in- 
deed t 
The  mighty  utterance  of  a  mighty  need." 

He  begs  that  the  lord's  anger  may  not 
burn  against  him.  He  is  in  his  power  ; 
the  evidence  is  against  him.  But  he 
will  press  his  suit,  if  possible  to  get  a 
hearing.  He  owns  the  royal  authority 
which  he  addresses  ;  but  he  must  tell 
the  facts  in  some  faint  hope  of  preva- 
lence.— {Jacobus.) 

Thesurety  here  becomes  the  advocate, 
and  presents  one  of  the  most  powerful 
pleas  ever  uttered.  Though  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  schools  or  the  rules  of 
the  rhetoricians,  yet  no  orator  ever 
nronounced  a  more  moving  oration. 
His  good  sense,  and  his  affection  for 
his  venerable  father,  taught  him  the 
highest  strains  of  eloquence. — {Bush.) 

This  brief  introduction  was  admir- 
ably calculated  to  soften  resentment. 


and  obtain  a  patient  hearing.  The 
respectful  title  given  him,  "  my  lord ;" 
the  entreaty  for  permission  to  *'  speak ;" 
the  intimation  that  it  should  be  but  as 
it  were  **  a  word ;"  the  deprecation  of 
his  anger,  as  being  in  a  manner  equal  to 
that  of  "Pharaoh  ;"and  all  this  prefaced 
with  an  interjection  of  sorrow,  as  though 
nothing  but  the  deepest  distress  should 
have  induced  him  to  presume  to  speak 
on  such  a  subject,  showed  him  to  be 
well  qualified  for  his  undertid^ing. — 
{FuOer,) 

Verses  19-29.  It  is  observable  that 
Judah  said  nothing  but  what  was  true, 
although  he  did  not  tell  all  the  truth. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
tell  how  Benjamin's  brother  was  lost. 
He  only  told  his  father's  opinion  con- 
cerning it,  and  that  was  enough  to  melt 
any  man's  heart  into  compassion  for  a 
father  bereaved  in  such  a  cruel  manner 
of  one  son,  and  trembling  in  apprehen- 
sion of  the  loss  of  SiiioiYiet.—^Bush.) 

Verses  30-34.  The  whole  of  this 
intercession,  taken  together,  is  not  one 
twentieth  part  of  the  length  which  our 
best  advocates  would  have  made  of  it  in 
a  court  of  justice ;  yet  the  speaker  finds 
room  to  expatiate  upon  those  parts 
which  are  the  most  tender,  and  on  which 
a  minute  description  will  heighten  the 
general  effect.  We  are  surprised,  de- 
lighted, and  melted  with  his  charming 
parenthesis  :  "  Seeing  his  life  is  bound 
up  with  the  lad's  life."  It  is  also  re- 
markable how  he  repeats  things  which 
are  the  most  tender;  as,  "  when  I  come, 

and  the  lad  be  not  with  us it 

shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  seeth  that 
the  lad  is  not  with  us"  ....  So  also 
in  describing  the  effect  which  this  would 
produce :  "When  he  seeth  that  the  lad 
IS  not  with  us,  he  will  die;  and  we  shall 
bring  down  the  grey  hairs  of  thy  ser- 
vant, my  father,  unth  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  And  now,  having  stated  his 
situation,  he  presumes  to  express  his 
vetition.  His  withholding  that  to  the 
last  was  holding  the  mind  of  his  judge 
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in  a  state  of  affecting  suspense,  and  what  it  was,  and  indnced  in  him  a 

preventipg  the  ohj^tions  which   an  predisposition  to  grant  it.    And  when 

abrupt  introduction  of  it  at  the  be-  we  consider  his  petition,  and  the  filial 

ginning  might  have  created.      Thus  regard  from  which  it  proceeds,  we  may 

Esther,  when  presenting  her  petition  say,  that  if  we  except  the  grace  of 

to  Ahasuerus,  kept  it  back  till  she  had,  another  and  greater  Substitute,  never 

by  holding  him  in  suspense,  raised  his  surely  was    there    a   more   geoeroof 

desire  to  the  utmost  height  to  know  propoeal  I— (Fuller.) 


CHAPTER  XLV; 

Cbitioal  Nom. — 6.  Xarring.)  ^  ear  in  the  Anjrio-Sazoa  iim«im  Io  plougL  Hie  worA  li 
Qfled  in  tbit  flense  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  12  ;  Dent  zrd.  4.— «.  A  liEither  to  Pharaoh.]  «  Second  author 
of  life  to  him.*  {Murphy.)  •*  Most  oonfidential  oounfleUor  and  friend."  {Keil.)  So  Haman  ii 
■tyled  a  Becond  father  to  Artaxerxes.  (Esther  ziii.  6.)  Also  in  1  Maoo.  zi.  82,  King  Demetiini 
writes  to  his  father  Lasthenes.— 10.  The  land  of  Goshen.]  Otherwue  called  (Gen.  xlviL  11) 
•*  the  land  of  Rameees."  "  It  was  to  the  east  of  the  NUe,  as  lying  nearest  to  the  immigranto 
from  Canaan  ;  and  neither  at  this  time,  nor  In  the  history  of  the  exodus,  do  we  hear  m  any 
crossing  of  the  river.  But  it  must  have  extended  to  the  Nile— witness  the  hiding  of  the  infant 
Moee^  and  the  regrets  for  the  fish  which  they  used  to  eat  in  Egypt.  (Num.  xi.  6  )  The  LXX. 
render  the  word  used  here  and  in  oh.  xlvii.  85,  by  "  (^^eeen  of  Arabia ;  and  we  know  from 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  that  the  ancients  reckoned  the  Eastern  cities  of  Egypt,  Heliopolis  and 
Herroopolis,  as  in  Arabia.  So  that  it  was  to  the  north-east  of  Egypt,  where  even  now  is  the  most 
fertile  part,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  where  Joseph  dwelt."  {AiforcL)-  1^-  My 
month  that  speaketh  unto  yon.]  He  sneaks  no  longer  by  an  interpreter,  but  by  his  own  lips 
and  in  their  native  tongue. — 20.  Begari  not  yonr  stufEl]  Houses,  or  pieces  of  furniture  wbich 
must  be  left  behind.  The  word  is  literally  your  utensUs,  articles  of  household  use. — 21.  Joseph 
gave  them  waggons,]  Two-wheeled  cars,  fit  for  driving  over  a  rouich  country,  where  roads  were 
not  found.  Wheeled  vehicles  are  scarcely  seen  in  Palestine.— 24.  See  that  ye  faU  not  oat  by 
the  way.]  Some  maintain  that  the  sense  is,  *•  Be  not  afraid."  They  were  not  to  be  in  dresd 
lest  any  after  plot  of  his  should  bring  them  back  again.  The  Heb.  word  means,  to  be  stirred  by 
any  passion,  whether  of  fear  or  anger  ;  and  is  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  quarrelling,  or  falling 
out,  in  Prov.  xxiz.  9 ;  Isa.  zzviil  21.  The  word  is  so  rendered  here,  and  it  best  suits  the  sense. 
Onkelos  gives  to  it  the  same  signification,  "  Do  not  oontend."— 26  And  JaooVs  heart  fklnted. 
"  Fainted  is  perhaps  literally,  remained  cold,"  He  had  too  much  experienoe  of  deceit  to  believe 
easily  a  strange  tale  Hke  this.  UZ/onf.)— 27.  Ihe  ipirit  of  Jtoob  their  fiathtr  revived.]  •'Wannth 
•ndliferetomedtohisspHt.''    (ASfwd.) 


MAIN  E0MILSTI08  OF  THE  PARAORAPB.'-VerMi  MS» 

Joseph  Madb  Ehowv  to  his  Bbbthbbn. 

Joseph's  brethren  would  be  naturally  anxious  while  Judah  was  so  eloquently 
pleading.  Powerful  and  tender  as  that  speech  was,  they  must  have  trembled  as 
to  the  issue  :  for  they  could  not  help  regarding  all  their  calamities  as  a  most 
righteous  judgment  of  Ood  upon  them.  Benjamin  would  feel  most  acutely  for 
his  afSicted  father  who  is  destined  to  suffer  another  bereavement,  and  for  his 
brotlier  who  is  about  to  give  himself  up  for  him.  But  how  does  their  judge,  all 
this  time,  stand  affected  ?  All  depends  upon  the  temper  in  which  he  listens  to 
the  appeal,  upon  the  end  which  he  has  in  view.  But  Joseph  was  now  to  be 
made  Known  to  bis  brethren.  In  this  discovery,  mark — 
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L  The  ripenesi  of  fhe  time.  The  great  object  of  Joseph,  in  all  his  dealings  with 
his  brethren  had  now  been  gained.  They  were  brought  to  a  bitter  sense  of  their 
sin.  Their  sorrow  for  the  past  was  deep  and  overwhelming.  They  were  in  the 
penitent  state,  and  were  now  prepared  for  forgiveness  and  blessing.  Now  that 
the  end  had  been  gained,  to  lengthen  out  their  trial  any  further  would  have 
been  both  a  cruel  and  useless  experiment  We  are  prepared  for  the  grace  of 
Christ  by  the  sorrows  and  discipline  of  repentance.  He  will  not  prolong  our 
trial  further  than  is  necessary  for  ns,  but  will  reveal  His  mercy  at  our  worst 
moment,  when  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  all  is  lost.  After  our  greatest  trials, 
when  we  have  toiled  all  night  and  caught  nothing,  even  at  the  fourth  watch.  He 
will  come  walking  on  the  wave  and  wul  stand  on  the  shore  and  reveal  Himself. 
(John  xn.  7.)  We  value  God's  mercy  most  when  we  are  made  to  see  the  awful 
depth  of  onr  sin. 

n.  His  delicacy  of  feeling.  **  He  cried,  cause  every  man  to  ffo  out  from  me : 
and  there  stood  no  man  with  him,  while  Joseph  made  himself  known  unto  his 
brethren."  Q^erse  1.)  The  deepest  and  tenderest  feeling  of  the  heart  are  not 
to  be  exposed  to  strangers.  Hence  all  such  witnesses  of  his  emotion  were  to  be 
put  away.  ^  There  are  some  who  love  to  expose  their  feelings  to  others,  who 
express  their  various  emotions  without  reserve.  They  feel  a  sense  ol  luxury  iu 
the  display  of  grief.  But  the  greatest  and  most  exalted  minds  shrink  from  thus 
vulgarizing  their  feelings.  They  respect  the  sacredness  of  human  sorrow.  Our 
Lord,  who  took  our  human  nature  upon  Him,  and  who  was  the  highest  example 
of  that  nature,  did  not  announce  His  deepest  truths  and  feelings  to  the  multitude, 
but  reserved  them  for  his  disciples. 

III.  His  entire  forgiveness.  Now  that  he  is  about  to  forgive  he  does  not 
chide  them  for  their  past  conduct.  He  will  not  spoil  the  gift  by  his  manner  of 
giving.  It  shall  be  like  the  gifts  of  G«)d, "  liberally  "  and  without  "  upbraiding." 
(James  L  6.)  The  completeness  and  the  gracefulness  of  Joseph's  forgiveness 
may  be  gathered  from  these  two  considerations  : — 1.  He  strives  to  prevent 
remorss.  He  hastens  to  preserve  them  from  sinking  into  the  lowest  possible  deep 
of  miseiy  at  the  remembrance  of  the  past  "  Be  not  grieved,"  he  says  "  nor 
angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither.*'  (Verse  5.)  He  will  not  allow 
them  to  faM  into  that  state  of  remorse  in  which  true  penitence  is  impossible.  He 
will  prevent  despair  by  leading  them  away  from  themselves  and  from  self- 
reproaches,  so  that  they  might  see  and  enjoy  the  mercy  which  was  prepared  for 
them.  2.  Be  bids  them  see  in  their  past  history  the  plan  of  God,  "  For  God 
did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life.*'  (Verse  6.)  Throughout  all  the  dark 
and  evil  things  of  their  history  the  hand  of  God  was  manifest.  Providence,  even 
b^  such  strange  means,  was  working  out  redemption.  Qod  had  a  saving  purpose  in 
view.  AUtliosethingsof  which  they  were  most  afraid  had  been  allowed  to  happen 
to  them  to  further  tnis  benevolent  design — "  to  preserve  life."  The  end  of  the 
Lord  is  salvation,  however  strange  the  means  by  which  that  end  is  brought  about. 
God  brings  good  out  of  evil,  and  these  men  were  but  instruments  in  His  hands. 
The  actors  in  this  history  hisul  no  plan.  They  knew  not  whither  all  these  strange 
things  were  tending.  Even  Joseph  himself  did  not  know  one  step  before  him. 
*'  There  is  a  danger  in  the  too  easy  acquiesence  in  the  fact  that  good  comes  from 
evil ;  for  we  begin  to  say,  evil  is  then  God's  agent,  to  do  evil  must  be  right,  and 
80  we  are  landed  in  confusion.  Before  this  had  taken  place,  had  Joseph's  brethren 
said, '  out  of  this  ^ood  will  come,  let  us  sell  our  brother,'  they  would  have  been 
acting  against  their  conscience ;  but  after  the  event  it  w&s  but  faith  to  refer  it 
to  God's  intention.  Had  they  done  this  before,  it  would  have  been  presumption. 
But  to  feel  that  good  has  come  through  you,  but  not  by  your  will,  is  humiliating. 
You  feel  that  the  evil  is  all  yours,  and  the  good  is  QodW~-{It(Aertson.) 
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BUQOESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  Now  at  length  all  the  love, 
wtich  during  twenty  two  long  years  had 
been  pent  up  in  Joseph's  breast,  bursts 
forth  with  irrepressible  might. — {Ds 
Sola,) 

No  more  can  Jesus  refrain  himself  in 
the  extreme  afflictions  of  His  brethren. 
(Isa.  xlii.  14.)  For  he  is  a  very  tender- 
hearted Joseph,  and  though  He  speak 
roughly  to  His  brethren,  and  handle 
them  hardly,  yea,  and  threaten  grievous 
bondage  to  His  best  beloved  Benjamin, 
yet  can  He  not  contain  Himself  from 
weeping  with  us,  and  upon  us. — ( Trapp.) 

He  does  not  choose  to  have  any 
spectators  to  the  tender  scene  before 
him,  except  those  who  were  to  be  the 
actors  in  it  The  heart  does  not  like 
to  have  its  stronger  emotions  exposed 
to  the  view  of  many  witnesses.  More- 
over, had  hisservants  been  present,  they 
must  soon  have  learned  what  treatment 
Joseph  once  received  from  his  brethren  ; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  so  easily  forgive  the  injuries  done 
to  their  lord  as  their  lord  himself  could 
do.  Joseph,  with  his  characteristic 
generosity,  determines  at  once  to  spare 
the  feelings  of  his  brethren  and  consult 
their  reputation  by  having  all  spectators 
removed. — (Bush.) 

That  religious  feeling  which  is  never 
at  a^  loss  for  appropriate  words  is  a 
religion  and  a  sensibility  which  has  in 
it  no  depth.  With  deep  truth  we  are 
told  this  in  the  parable  of  the  sower 
and  the  seed.  He  cast  his  seed  on  the 
stony  ground,  and  the  seed  sprang  up 
rapidly,  simply  because  there  was  no 
depth  of  eartl).  Therefore  we  learn 
from  this  that  feeling,  to  be  true  and 
deep,  must  be  condensed  by  discipline. 
— (Robertson,^ 

Many  passions  do  not  well  abide 
witnesses,  because  they  are  gnilty  to 
their  own  weakness.  Joseph  sends 
forth  his  servants,  that  he  might  freely 
weep.  He  knew  he  could  not  say,  "  I 
am  Joseph,"  without  an  unbeseeming 
vehemence. — (Bp.  Ball). 

Terse  2.   It  was  the  wicked  brothers 
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who  should  have  filled  the  house  with 
outcries  and  bitter  groans  of  repentance. 
But  it  is  Josepij  who  \\'ee\^  in  the 
presence  of  the  transgressors.  How 
our  New  Testament  Joseph  weeps  at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus  to  think  of  all 
the  ravages  which  sin  has  made !  Not 
your  toars,  siimer,  but  the  tears  and 
agonies  of  Jesus  must  avail  for  salva- 
tion.— (Jacobus). 

Verse  8.  He  must  now  speak  out  in 
the  plainest  terms.  I  am  Joseph.  How 
this  brief  sentence  goes  to  their  heart, 
explains  the  mystery,  fills  them  with 
awe  and  self-reproach,  yet  invites  their 
confidence.  How  we  are  reminded  of 
Saulof  Tarsus  when  our  New  Testa- 
ment Joseph  reveals  Himself  to  him. 
**  Who  art  thou.  Lord  ?  I  am  Jesus 
whom  thou  persecutest."  What  shall 
Joseph  now  sa^?  Shall  he  remind 
them  of  the  pit,  and  the  sale  intc 
slavery,  to  confound  them  utterly? 
No  !  He  asks  only,  "  Doth  my  fathef 
yet  live  1 "  This  is  to  confess  them  a& 
his  brethren,  by  acknowledging  theii 
common  father.  So  Jesus  is  not 
ashamed  to  call  us  brethren.  (Heb. 
ii.  11).  Only  as  a  next  step  will 
Joseph  refer  to  their  wrong-doing,  and 
then  the  rather  to  bid  them  not  be 
grieved  nor  angry  with  themselves  so 
as  to  keep  them  aloof  from  him  with 
fear. — (Jacobus). 

TTiose  words,  "  I  am  Joseph,"  seemed 
to  sound  thus  much  to  their  guilty 
thoughts : — You  are  murderers,  and  I 
am  a  prince  in  spite  of  you.  My  power, 
and  this  place,  give  me  all  opportunit  ies 
of  revenge:  my  glory  is  your  shame., 
my  life  your  danger— your  sin  lived 
together  with  me.  But  now  the  tears 
and  gracious  words  of  Joseph  have  soon 
assured  them  of  pardon  and  love,  and 
have  bidden  them  turn  their  eyes  from 
their  sin  against  their  brother,  to  their 
happiness  in  him,  and  have  changed 
theirdoubts  into  hopes  and  joys,  causing 
them  to  look  upon  him  without  fear, 
yet  not  without  shame.  Actions  salved 
up  with  a  free  forgiveness  are  as  not 
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done :  and  as  a  bone  once  broken  is 
stronger  after  well  setting,  so  is  love 
after  reconcilements. — (Bp.  HaW) 

They  could  not  answer  him.  I'hey 
were  troubled  at  his  presence.  So  the 
sense  of  sin  makes  us  dread  the  prasence 
of  God.  We  are  confoundea  before 
Him,  and  knuw  not  what  we  shall  say. 
Adam  hides  himself  amonc  the  trees 
of  the  garden.  Only  the  clear  revela- 
tion of  God's  love  to  sinners  can  restore 
us  to  confidence  and  peace.  That  com- 
fort which  the  Gospel  brings  is  the  only 
healing  for  our  afflicted  souls. 

Wonder,doubt,  reverence,  fear,  hope, 
guiltiness,  ioy,  grief,  struck  them  all  at 
once.  Shall  it  not  be  so  with  the  Jews 
at  their  glorious  conversion,  when  they 
shall  hear,  *'  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazarem, 
whom  ye  have  persecuted  and  pierced?" 
(Zech.  xii  10 ;  Rev.  i  l.y-iTrapp.) 

Verse  4.  How  disi)Osed  to  forget  and 
bury  their  sin.  He  invites  them  to  his 
free  favour.  So  our  Joseph  in  the 
Gospel  bids  us  come  to  Him,  This  is 
the  Gospel  message.  Come  unto  Me, 
This  is  tne  entreatv  of  love.  He  will 
have  them  approach  more  closely  and 
come  boldly  that  he  may  more  fully 
reveal  himself.  They  felt  the  power 
of  this  gracious  wora  and  they  came 
near, — (Jacobus,) 

I  am  Joseph,  your  brother.  Their 
great  transgressions  had  not  broken 
the  bonds  of  nature.  Christ  is  ''  not 
ashamed  to  call  us  brethren,'*  though 
we  have  rendered  ourselves  unworthy 
by  our  inanifold  sins.  Even  in  all  his 
wandering,  the  prodigal  was  still  a  son. 

Verse  5.  Here  is  a  lively  image  of 
Christ's  love  towards  His  enemies,  for 
whom  he  prayed  and  died.  This  Angel 
of  the  Covenant  first  troubles  we 
waters,  and  then  cures  those  cripples 
that  step  in.  This  sun  of  Righteous- 
ness first  draws  up  vapours  of  godly 
grief,  and  then  dispels  t\\&aL-^Trapp.) 

A  less  delicate  mind  would  have 
talked  of  forgiving  them ;  but  he  en- 
treats them  to  forgive  themselves,  as 
though  the  other  was  out  of  the 
question.  Nor  did  he  mean  that  they 
should  abuse  the  doctrine  of  Providence 


to  the  making  light  of  sin  ;  but  merely 
that  they  should  eye  the  hand  of  God 
in  all,  so  as  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
event,  though  they  might  weep  in 
secret  for  the  part  which  they  had 
acted.  Their  viewing  things  in  this 
light  would  not  abate  their  godly 
sorrow,  but  rather  increase  it.  It  would 
tend  only  to  exjpel  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  which  worketh  death.— ^^i&r.^ 

The  cross  of  Christ  is  an  example, 
and  the  highest,  of  that  Power  above 
us  which  brings  good  out  of  evil.  The 
murderers  of  Jesus  only  intended  evil, 
and  yet  God  by  their  means  wrought 
out  salvation.  They  were  the  uncon- 
scious instruments  of  His  gracious  will. 

We  shall  ever  find  abundant  cause 
of  thanksgiving  that  a  gracious  God 
has  counteracted  the  tendency  of  sin 
to  produce  the  most  misirable  effects 
in  ourselves  and  others,  and  preserved 
us  from  the  pain  of  seeing  misery 
diffused  around  us  as  the  flruit  of  our 
doings.  Yet  for  our  humiliation  let 
us  remember  that  the  nature  of  sin  is 
not  altered  by  the  use  that  God  makes 
of  it  Poison  does  not  cease  to  be 
poison  because  it  may  enter  into  the 
composition  of  healing  medicines. — 
(Bush), 

The  principles  illustrated  in  Joseph's 
statement  are  these, — 1.  God's  abso- 
lute control  over  all  creatures  and 
events.  2.  That  while  sinners  are  en- 
couraged to  hope  in  His  mercy,  they 
are  left  without  excuse  for  their  sin. 
3.  That  God  orders  all  human  affairs 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  His 
sacred  and  gifted  family, — the  Church. 

Verses  6, 7. — Whatever  might  be  the 
pressure  of  the  famine,  God  designed 
not  only  to  preserve  the  lives  of  those 
who  then  existed,  but  to  preserve  also 
a  posterity  in  the  earth  for  Abraham 
and  Jacob.  If  Isaac  had  perished  on 
Mount  Moriah,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  the  promise  to  Abraham  ?  If 
Jacob's  sons  had  died  of  hunger,  what 
would  have  become  of  the  promise  to 
Jacob,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  ?  Let  us 
learn  from  this  to  be  thankful  to  God 
for  those  mercies  to  our  fathers  by 
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which  they  were  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion. They  were  upheld  for  our  sakes 
as  well  as  their  own.— (/?t«^). 

That  is  the  most  rational  view  in  all 
cases,  especially  in  the  dark  disi>en8a- 
tions  of  human  life,  not  to  lialt  at 
human  causes,  or  stay  there,  but  to 
look  at  God's  ways,  as  Joseph  does 
here ;  and  to  trace  His  leading,  jike  a 

S golden  thread  drawn  throu/:;h  all  the 
bllies  and  errors  of  men. — (Lange). 

Verse  8.  Had  such  words  as  these 
been  spoken  by  Joseph's  brethren,  we 
should  justly  have  thought  they  were 
uttering  a  blasphemous  lie  by  endeav- 
ouring to  transfer  their  criminal  con- 
duct to  God.  Had  thay  said,  "  It  was 
not  we  that  sent  you  hither,  but  God," 
we  might  ju;^tly  have  pronounced  them 

Suilty  of  daring  impiety ;  but  when 
of^eph  is  the  speaker,  we  recognise  the 
drift  of  the  words  at  once.  His  object 
was  to  intimate  that  his  coming  to 
Egypt  was  more  God's  work  than  theirs. 
TheiP  intention  was  no  doubt  evil ;  but 
his  thoughts  were  so  much  occupied 
with  God's  intentions,  that  he  forgot 
theirs. — (Busk,) 

God  hides  Himself  behind  human 
history,  where  only  the  eye  of  faith 
can  discern  Him. 

Joseph  ascribes  his  exaltation  and 
prosperity  to  God.  1.  He  looks,  beyond 
all  hindrances,  to  Qod,  Beyond  the 
persecutions  of  his  brethren  to  that 
Providence  which  has  a  purpose  of 
ffood,  even  in  things  eviL  2.  He  looks, 
beyond  all  human  instruments,  to  God. 
Pharaoh  had  been  the  means  of  his 
exaltation,  but  it  was  from  God  that 
he  derived  that  knowledge  and  wisdom 
which  gave  him  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Pharaoh.  3.  He  accepts  the  position 
which  God  has  given  him.  fife  was  a 
father  to  Pharaoh,'-in  very  deed,  the 
seicond  author  of  life  to  him.  It  is  not 
a  sin  against  humility  to  accept  what 
God  appoints  for  us.  4.  He  maintains 
the  right  disposition  through  all  the 
changes  of  Providence.  He  bears  his 
affliction  with  meekness,  and  his  eleva- 
tion with  humility. 

Verse  9.    Better  than  abundance  of 
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com  is  it,  to  be  assured  that  the  lord  of 
the  granaries  is  his  son  JosepL  How 
blessed  to  know  from  the  Gospel  that 
the  dispenser  of  universal  providence 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  universe  is  our 
God,  for  ever  and  ever — ^that  our  elder 
brother  is  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high.  And  then  the 
message  come  down  unto  me — tarry  not, 
(So  John  xiv.)  Faith  in  the  Father 
and  the  Son  is  the  cure  for  heart 
trouble.  **  I  will  surely  come  a^^ain  to 
take  you  to  myself,  that  where  I  am 
there  ye  may  be  also." — {Jacobus,) 

Christ  seems  to  send  from  heaven, 
and  say  unto  us  in  like  sort,  God  hath 
made  me  Lord  of  all;  comeupuutome, 
tarry  not. — {Trapp.) 

Verses  10,  11. — ^He  alr^y  has  a 
place  prepared  for  the  covenant  hous^ 
hold.  The  land  of  Goshen  was  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  land  best  suited  for 
shepherds.  The  covenant  household  is 
now  to  be  transferred  to  Ei^t,  for  their 
development  from  a  family  to  a  nation. 
(Gen.  xlvii.  \l,y^{Jacobus.) 

I  will  nourish  thee,  Joseph  kept  his 
word  to  the  letter.    (Gen.  xlvii.  12.) 

Verse  12.  ^  He  appeals  to  their 
natural  senses  in  proof  of  his  identity. 
So  our  Joseph  reveals  Himself  that  we 
may  not  fail  to  recognise  Him.  It  is  I, 
be  not  afraid.  (1.)  Filial  piety  is 
beautiful.  (2.)  It  is  a  shame  to  a  son 
when  he  b&omes  exalted  to  despise  and 
neglect  his  poor  parents. — (Jacobus.) 

The  mercy  of  God  to  us,  in  Christ, 
is  so  great  that  we  require  the  strongest 
evidence  in  order  to  believe  it 

Verse  13.  A  lover  of  God  takes 
pleasure  in  telling  what  God  has  done 
for  him,  that  his  friends  may  magnify 
the  Lord  with  him.  Joseph  had, 
perhaps,  another  end  in  view  in 
desiring  his  brethren  to  tell  his 
father  of  his  glory,  lliis  part  of  the 
message  might  give  them  the  hope  of 
finding  forgiveness  with  their  father. 
By  hearinjT  of  Joseph's  glory,  he  could 
perceive  that  God  had  sent  him  into 
Egypt  by  their  hands  to  accomplish 
his  prophetical  dreams.    The  grace  of 
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God,  m  givinff  such  a  favourable  issue  forgiveness  more  expressly  than  any 

to  Joseph's  afflictions,  would  reconcile  laboured  language  could  have  done. 

Jacob  to  the  men  who  had  brought  They  were  emboldened  to  sneak  to 

those  afflictions  upon  him.— (5«^.)  him  after  this.    After  all  our  Joseph's 

assurances  to  us  by  word  and  deed  in 

Verse  14.      Qod's    people  are  not  the  gospel,  by  His  loving  life,  and  His 

senseless  Stoics  or  flinty  Nabals,  but  living  love,  we  may  come  boldly  to 

have    natural    affections  in    them. —  the  throne,  seeing  it  is  the  throne  qf 

(Trapp).  grace.    Our  Elder  Brother,  our  Ejus- 

man  Redeemer  is  such  an  one  as  we 

Verse  15.     In  the  spirit  of  a  fond  need.     Our  Joseph  will  have  us  em- 
brother,  and  not  of  an  offended  judge,  boldened  to  talk  with  Him  in  prayer 
he   kisses   all   of   them    as    well    as  and  communion. — (Jacobus). 
Beigamin,  and  thus  assures  them  of 

MAIN  EOMILETIOa  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Yenta  16-201 

Pharaoh's  Invitation  to  Jacjob  and  hk  SoNa 

Pharaoh  invites  Joseph's  brethren  and  their  father  to  dwell  in  his  land. 
(Verses  17-20.) 

I.  This  speaks  well  as  to  his  delicate  consideration  for  Joseph.    He  had 

reposed  full  confidence  in  Joseph,  leaving  to  him  the  management  of  all  his 
affairs.  Joseph  had  already  given  orders  that  his  father  should  be  brought 
down  to  Egypt.  (Verse  13.J  He  knew  also  that  he  was  admitted  so  far  into  the 
confidence  of  his  master  that  he  could  take  this  liberty.  But  Pharaoh,  with 
great  delicacy,  wishes  to  spare  Joseph's  feelings  in  having  to  invite  his  own 
relations,  as  it  were,  to  another  man's  house. 

II.  This  shows  the  value  he  set  upon  Joseph.  His  invitation  is  accompanied 
with  more  liberal  offers  tiian  those  of  his  trusted  servant.  Joseph  only  desired 
them  to  bring  all  the  property  they  had ;  but  Pharaoh  bids  them  disregard  their 
household  goods,  as  he  himself  would  make  for  them  an  abundant  and  sufficient 

Provision.  (Verses  10-20.)  The  "  good  of  all  the  land  of  Egyjjt"  was  theirs, 
^haraoh  will  even  have  them  brought  to  Egypt  with  all  possible  speed  and 
comfort.  He  gives  orders  for  waggons  to  fetch  them.  They  could  only  have  this 
favour  by  royal  command,  for  it  was  strictly  forbidden  that  waggons  should  be 
taken  out  of  Egypt.  His  great  liberality  towards  this  family  tells  us  how^  high 
Joseph  was  in  his  esteem.  He  wanted  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to 
so  great  a  benefactor. 

in.  This  teaches  ns  how  great  is  the  influence  of  character*  Joseph's 
character  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon  his  master.  We  often  say  hard 
things  concerning  the  ingratitude  of  human  nature;  but,  after  all,  there  is  much 
gratitude  yet  to  be  found,  even  in  this  heartless  world.  Pharaoh  had  found 
Joseph  faithful  in  all  things,  and,  therefore,  honoured  and  esteemed  him.  Such 
influence  could  not  be  gained  by  exalted  position,  or  by  mere  authority,  nor 
could  it  be  commanded  and  enforced  b^  law.  It  can  only  arise  in  consequence 
of  that  law  of  the  human  heart  by  which  love  begets  lova 

aUQaESTIYE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  YER8ES. 

Verse  16.^  They  highly  esteemed  a  respectable  family,  and  have  the 
Joseph  on  his  own  account ;  and  that  pleasure  of  again  meeting  with  his 
he  should  prove  to  be  a  member  of     nearest  relatives,  were  circnmstancei 
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that  afforded  them  a  real  gratification. 
—(Murphy) 

The  servants  of  princes  are  seldom 
disposed  to  look  kindly  upon  those 
that  are  raised  above  tnemselveSy 
especially  if  foreigners.  Joseph's 
merits,  indeed,  were  such  that  they 
could  not  but  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged ;  yet  the  spirit  which  is  in 
man  Insteth  so  strongly  to  envy,  that 
Joseph's  continued  good  standing  in 
the  court  of  Pharaoh  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  singularly  good  testimony 
to  the  wisdom  and  blamelessness  of 
his  deportment  to  all  around  him. — 

(Bt$8h). 

Verse  17.  Pharaoh  is  good  to  Jacob 
and  his  house,  for  Joseph  s  sake ;  so  is 
God  to  ns  and  oars,  for  Jesu's  saka^ 
(Trapp). 

Verse  18.  So  saith  Christ,  "Come 
unto  me,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your 
souk"  (Matt.  xi.  28).  Say  you  meet 
with  some  trouble  by  the  way,  as  haply 
Jacob  had  foul  weather  ere  he  came 
down  to  E^pt.  What  is  a  drop  of 
vinegar  put  mto  an  ocean  of  wme? 
No  country  hath  more  venomous 
creatures  than  Egypt>  none  more 
antidotes.  So  godliness,  saith  one, 
hath  many  troubles,  and  as  many 
helps  against  trouble.— (7*ra;>p), 

Verse  19.  This  was  a  mode  of 
travelling  to  which  Jacob  had  been  but 
little  used.  As  at  that  day,  so  at  the 
present,  wheel   carriages  are  almost 


wholly  unknown    in  the  country  of 
Palestine.— (^i«A). 

Christ  will  send  His  waggons  for  ns. 
His  cherubins,  and  clouds  to  fetch 
us  up  to  heaven  at  the  last  day 
(1  Thes.  iv.  16),  as  they  did  Moees 
and  Elias  (Matt  xvii.  8).  This  David 
foresaw,  and  therefore  envied  not  the 

Kmp  and  state  of  those  men  of  God's 
nd,  that  are  whirled  here  up  and 
down  in  waggons  and  chariots^  etc 
(Psa.  xvii  14,  15).— (Trapp). 

Verse  20.  Why  should  those  who 
have  all  the  riches  of  the  better 
country  before  them  give  themselves 
an^  disquiet  about  the  perishing 
things  that  belong  to  the  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle?  The  heirs 
of  heaven  are  rich  in  the  midst  of 
poverty ;  although  they  have  nothing, 
they  possess  all  things.  Never  let 
them  give  less  credit  to  the  promises  of 
their  heavenly  Father  than  Jacob's  sou 
gave  to  the  King  of  Egyot—fBushJ. 

Alexander,  hearing  of  the  riches  of 
the  Indies,  divided  his  kingdom  of 
Macedon  among  his  captains  and 
soldiers.  And  being  asked  what  he 
had  left  for  himself,  he  answered, 
Hope.  And  should  not  the  hope  of 
heaven  make  us  ^  slight  all  earthly 
vanities?    (Heb.  xi.  I), — (Trapp). 

The  family  of  Jacoo  thus  came  to 
Egypt,  not  by  conquest  or  purchase, 
but  by  hospitable  invitation,  as  free, 
independent  visitors  or  settlers.  As 
they  were  firee  to  come  or  not,  so  were 
they  free  to  stay  or  leave. — (Murpky). 


MAIN  E0MTLBTW8  OF  THB  PARAORAPH.^VBrm  M-Ji. 

Joseph  Eqttips  hib  Bbethrbn  for  their  Journbt. 

His  bounty  towards  them  was  most  liberal.  They  are  supplied  not  only  with 
necessaries,  but  even  with  luxuries,  and  furnished  in  a  style  calculated  to  make 
an  irapreasion  upon  spectators.  The  richness  and  splendour  of  tliis  outfit  was 
worthy  of  a  brother  raised  to  such  high  eminence  in  a  great  nation.  But  the 
whole  of  this  incident  brings  out  these  two  things  especially : — 

I.  His  respect  and  honour  for  his  father.  This  is  seen  : — 1.  In  tispartiom 
he  gave  to  Benjamin,  He  was  furnished  more  liberallv  than  the  rest^  distinctly 
marked  out  as  a  peculiar  object  of  favour.  (Verse  22.)  This  would  touch  the  heart 
of  the  doting  father.  2.  Jn  the  portion  he  sent  to  his  father.  (Verse  23).  He  could 
not  fetch  liim  himself,  but  he  sends  him  the  richest  presents  of  Egypt  In  this 
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way  he  expressed  his  peculiar  affection  for  his  father.  The  old  man  would  need 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  reality  of  those  strauge  things  he  was  about  to  hear, 
and  the  style  iu  wliich  his  sons  were  sent  to  him  from  Egypt  would  naturally 
make  a  strong  impression  upon  him. 

II.  His  shrewd  wisdom.  Another  point  brought  out  iu  this  incident.  Joseph 
charged  his  brethren,  as  they  were  leaving,  ''See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the 
way. '  (Verse  24.)  This  advice  was  founded  upon  deep  wisdom,  and  sliowed 
great  knowledge  of  liumau  nature  iu  the  man  wlio  gave  it.  Joseph  had  heard 
already  from  Keuben  some  severe  reflections  upon  his  brethren.  (Gen.  xlii.  22.) 
He  might  well  suppose  that  they  would  repeat  these  things  when  tiiey  were  alone. 
Reuben  might  have  told  them  how  different  the  result  would  have  been  had  they 
taken  his  luivice.  Each  one  would  have  his  cause  of  quarrel.  The  unexpected 
prosperity  into  which  they  had  fallen  would  only  have  served  to  arouse  old  feelings 
of  enmity.  But  they  were  now  restrained  by  Joseph's  sober  and  timelv  advice. 
It  is  sad  to  think  how  that  through  the  fault  of  human  nature,  even  the  mani- 
festations of  God's  goodness  towards  us  may  be  made  the  occasion  of  wrangling 
and  angry  strife.  Even  when  the  Gospel  message  was  firs^t  announced  to  the 
world,  men  soou  began  to  quarrel  with  each  other.  The  very  terms  of  salvation 
were  disputed.  Men  were  not  content  to  receive  the  truth  as  it  was  told  them, 
but  they  must  make  it  the  subject  of  endless  and  fruitless  controversy.  Let  u^ 
be  satii>tied  with  the  bountiful  provision  God  makes  for  us  by  the  way,  spending 
our  energy  in  praising  Uim,  and  refusing  to  waste  it  iu  the  mean  warfare  of 
human  strifes. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES. 


Verse  21.  Provision  for  the  way. 
Bo  doth  God  give  all  His ;  meat  that 
the  world  knows  not  of;  ioy  that  the 
natural  heart  never  tasted ;  the  white 
stone  ;  the  hidden  manna ;  the  con- 
tinual feast ;  the  foretaste  of  eternal 
life,  to  hold  up  their  hearts  till  they 
come  home  to  heaven.  On  the  cates 
of  a  good  conscience,  he  goes  on  feeding 
as  Samson  did  on  his  honeycomb,  tiU 
he  came  to  his  parents ;  as  Joseph's 
brethren  here  did  on  their  venison,  till 
they  came  to  their  father  Jacob. — 
(Trapp.) 

Verse  22.  As  the  fashion  of  clothes 
never  changes  in  the  East  as  with  us, 
they  do  not  become  useless  as  long  as 
they  last.  Joseph  virtually  publiHied 
to  nis  bretliren  the  superior  regard 
which  he  entert  lined  for  Benjamin  as 
the  son  of  his  mother,  as  well  as  of  his 
father.  He  showed  his  confidence  in 
their  good  dispositions  towards  Benja- 
min.— ifivsk) 

Verse  28.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a 
pleasure  to  Jacob  to  partake  of  the 
truits  of  the  attention  and  kindness 


of  his  long-lost  Joseph.  Yet  we  may 
safely  suppose  he  derived  more  pleasure 
from  Joseph's  goodness  to  his  brethren 
than  from  the  presents  sent  to  himsel£ 
He  had  no  reason  to  doubt  of  Joseph's 
warm,  filial  affection,  but  it  would  till 
him  with  unspeakable  joy  to  find  his 
son  exhibiting  the  highest  pattern  of 
meekness  and  of  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries  that  the  world  had  ever  yet 
beheld.— (iBtisA.) 

Verse  24.  On  the  journey  to  eternity 
we  must  not  become  angry,  either  with 
onrcompanions,orwithGod.  Christians, 
as  brethren,  ought  not  to  quarrel  with 
each  other  on  the  way  of  life.— (//an^^.) 

Joseph's  brethren  send  him  naked  to 
strangers,  he  sends  them  in  new  and 
rich  liveries  to  their  father ;  they  took 
a  small  sum  of  money  for  him,  he  gives 
them  great  treasures  ;  they  sent  his 
torn  coat  to  his  father,  he  seuds  variety 
of  costly  raiments  to  his  father  by  them ; 
they  sold  him  to  be  the  lead  of  camels, 
he  sends  them  home  with  chariots.  It 
must  be  a  great  favour,  that  can  appease 
the  consciousness  of  a  great  injury, — 
{Bp.  HaU.) 
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MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Vena  2S-2S 

Thb  Jotvul  News  told  to  Jaoob. 

I.  It  is,  at  flrtty  received  with  incrednlity.  He  is  told  that  Joseph  lives, 
that  he  is  governor  ot  Egypt,  and  that  be  himself  is  summoned  to  go  down 
thither.  These  were  astonishing  tidings.  They  were  as  a  voice  and  an  appearance 
from  the  grave.  We  do  not  wonder  at  their  effect  upon  the  physical  irame  of 
the  aged  man.  There  was  a  chill  at  his  heart,  the  news  overcame  hiiu,  jet 
he  received  it  with  incredulity.  The  very  thought  of  such  prosperity,  so  vividly 
presented  to  his  mind,  would,  of  itself,  powerfully  affect  his  feelings.  But  he  did 
not  helieve  that  all  this  could  be  true.  There  are  two  kinds  of  unbelief.  One 
arises  from  moral  perversity.  A  man  refuses  to  believe  because  he  hates  the  truth, 
and  loves  darkness  rather  than  light  He  refuses  to  see  the  truth,  because  he 
is  content  with  his  own  lie  and  desires  not  goodness.  He  says,  "  Evil,  be  thou 
my  good."  But  another  s^^urce  of  unbelief  is,  when  the  news  seems  too  good  to 
be  true.  There  is  a  disposition  to  believe,  and  even  a  desire  ;  but  the  greatness 
of  that  which  is  offered  to  faith  is  too  much  for  it  This  kind  of  unbelief  does 
not  denote  a  bad  heart,  though  it  may  be  an  evidence  of  weakness.  The  Apostle, 
St.  Thonias,  could  not  believe,  though  he  witnessed  the  joy  of  those  who  did. 
He  required  to  see  facts,  such  outward  proofs  and  evidence  which  would  be 
powerful  enough  to  convince  himself.  The  very  greatness  of  the  things  to  be 
Delieved  by  us  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  our  &ith. 

II.  It  is  afterwards  accepted  upon  outward  evidence,  Jacob,  at  first,  gave 
no  credit  to  the  tidings  brought  to  him  by  his  son&  But  when  he  saw  the 
waggons  he  believed.  (Verses  27,  28.)  It  is  sad  to  think  that  he  should  believe 
the  waggons  more  than  the  word  of  his  sons.  But  this  is  true  to  human  nature. 
A  favourable  fact  comes  to  the  aid  of  hesitating  belief  We  can  steady  our  minds 
upon  it  Hence  it  is  that  the  outward  evidences  of  Christianity  are  so  valuable 
for  the  mass  of  mankind.  They  produce  conviction  when  other  modes  of  reason- 
ing fail  They  make  a  vivid  impression  upon  the  ordinary  mind.  It  is  a  nobler 
kind  of  faith  when  we  can  trust  God  out  of  sight,  when  we  can  believe  in  Himself 
as  He  is  made  known  to  our  souls,  when  we  have  that  within  us  which  admires 
and  loves  the  truth  upon  our  first  beholding  it^  when  we  are  captivated  and 
conquered  by  its  heavenly  beauty. 

IIL  It  enabled  Jacob  to  vindicate  his  old  character.  He  was  Israel^ — a 
prince  prevailing  with  both  God  and  men.  He  had  nobly  won  that  character, 
and  maintained  it;  but  for  many  years  pukst  he  had  no  opportunity  to  distinguish 
hiuiself  therein.  I^^ow  his  old  character  is  revived.  He  appears,  again,  as  Israel, 
1.  His  faith  triumphs.  As  it  has  done  so  oft  before.  He  now  believes.  He  is 
satisfied.  ''And  Israel  said.  It  is  enough;  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive." 
(Verse  28.)  2.  His  dark  destiny  is  now  about  to  be  cleared  up.  The  grief  of 
twenty-two  sad  and  sorrowful  years  is  ended,  and  the  meaning  of  his  life  is  now, 
at  length,  to  be  rendered  clear.  The  purpose  of  God  is  accomplished,  and  it  is 
full  of  mercy  and  i;0()dness  to  his  servant  The  soul  is  satisfied  with  the  lovin;;- 
kindneas  of  the  Lord,  when  faith  is  allowed  to  see  and  enjoy  its  victory.  3.  He 
anticipates  his  peaceful  end,  "Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive:  I  will  go  and  see 
him  before  I  die."  (Verse  28.)  He  is  satisfied  now  that  he  shall  see  his  beloved 
son  restored  to  him,  and  in  great  prosperity.  He  can  now  look  forward  to  the 
happy  end  of  his  pilgrimage.  He  had  now  no  more  wishes  left  unsatisfied  on 
this  side  of  the  grave.  Let  him  see  Joseph,  and  that  is  enough.  Then^  like 
Simeon,  when  his  eyes  have  seen  God's  salvation,  he  can  depart  in  peace. 
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SUQGESTJYE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES. 


Verses  25,  26.  Jacob  had  dotibtless 
been  looking  and  longing  for  their 
return,  and  that  with  many  fears  and 
misgivings  of  mind.  If  the  matter 
was  announced  as  suddenly  as  it  is 
here  related,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  "Jacob's  heart  fainted,  and  he 
believed  them  not."  The  suddenness 
of  the  transition  would  produce  an 
eflFect  like  that  of  fire  and  water  coming 
in  contact.  Perhaps,  too,  we  may  partly 
account  for  this  incredulity  from  the 
aptness  there  is  in  a  dejected  mind  to 
believe  what  is  against  him,  rather 
than  what  is  for  him.  When  they 
brought  him  the  bloody  garment  he 
readily  believed,  saying,  Joseph  no 
doubt  is  torn  in  pieces!  But  when 
good  news  is  told  him,  it  seems  too 
good  to  be  true. — (FuUer). 

He  believed  them  not  They  had 
told  him  a  tale  before  ;  and  he  that 
once  hath  cracked  his  credit  is  hardly, 
after,  believed.  Besides,  he  thought 
the  news  was  too  good  to  be  true. 
The  joy  of  heaven  is  so  great  that  we 
must  "  enter  into  it ; "  it  cannot  enter 
into  us.  (Matt.  xxv.  2l).-^TrappJ. 

Verse   27.      When    we    see    the 


history^  of  redemption,  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  the  means  of  grace, 
our  confidence  in  God's  gracious  intent 
is  strengthened.  When  the  Christian 
at  last  sees  the  provision  made  for  his 
departure,  the  Interce^or  gone  before, 
the  mansion  prepared,  the  escort  of 
angels,  the  welcome  home,  he  receives 
dying  grace,  and  often  is  most  cheered 
and  comforted  in  deekth—{JacobM). 

Verse  28.  Nothing  is  said  of  his 
reception  of  the  gifts,  nor  is  it  inti- 
mated that  he  was  particularly  afifected 
bv  the  report  of  his  son's  glory  in 
Egypt ;  it  was  enough  for  him  that  he 
was^  alive.  Though  the  sight  of 
Benjamin,  an  hour  before  this  time, 
would  have  appeared  to  him  a 
sufficient  happiness  for  this  worlds 
yet  now  he  enjoys  not  only  that,  but 
cherishes  the  hope  of  seeing  and  em- 
bracing once  more  the  son  whose  loss 
he  had  mourned  year  after  year  in 
bitterness  of  soul. — (Bush). 
^  It  is  enouah  I  The  ajssurance  of  a 
living  Lord  and  Saviour  is  soul- 
satisfying.  We  want  to  go  and  see 
Hinu  (PhiL  L  23). 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

Cbitioai  Notes.— 1.  Beeriheba.]  This  was  the  frontier  town,  where  Ahntham  and  Isaaeliad 
acknowledged  God  (G^en.  xxL  33  ;  zxvl  24,  25).  4. 1  wiU  also  sorely  bring  thee  np  againj 
**  This  does  not  refer  to  the  bringing  np  of  Jacob  when  dead,  to  be  buried  in  Canaan, — for  thero 
was  in  that  no  Divine  interposition, — but  to  the  bringing  np  his  descendants  at  the  Exodns, 
which  is  ever  said  to  have  been  God's  act,  with  His  mighty  h&ad  and  outstretched  araL**  {Afford), 
^^And  Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon  thine  eyes.  Shall  perform  the  last  act  of  filial  piety  in 
dosing  the  eyes  of  his  father. — 8-28.  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  etc.] 
**  Catalogue  of  Jacob's  sons,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren  who  went  down  into  Egypt 
The  children  are  ranged  according  to  their  mothers.  In  verse  27,  the  LXX  make  the  whole 
number  who  went  down  to  Egypt  to  be  76.  This  reckoning  is  foUowed  by  Stephen  (Acts 
vii.  14),  who  as  a  Hellenistic  Jew  naturally  goes  by  the  T<XX.  The  list  is  probably  neither 
complete  nor  accurate,  and  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  formal  than  as  an  historical  document" 
(Alford), — **  If  Stephen  here  quoted  the  LXX,  he  was  accountable  only  for  the  correctness  of  his 
quotation,  and  not  for  the  error  which  had  crept  into  his  authority.  This  was  immaterial  to  his 
present  purpose,  and  it  was  not  the  manner  of  the  sacred  speakers  to  turn  aside  from  their  grand 
task  to  the  pedantry  of  criticiBm.'*  (Murphy),^2d.  And  presented  himself  unto  him  J  The 
word  is  commouly  used  for  Divine  appearings.  Knobel  thinks  that  it  is  used  here  as  according 
with  the  royal  pomp  with  which  Joseph  was  invested. — 34.  Thy  servants'  trade  hath  been  about 
eattle.]  "  This  would  be  the  sufficient  ground  on  which  the  district  of  Goshen  would  be  granted 
to  them,  as  keeping  them  more  by  themselyei^  and  oat  ol  contact  with  the  Egyptiaa  people." 
(Jacobui.) 
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MAIN  BOMILBTJOS  OP  THE  PARAORAPH.^Verm  l-T. 
ThB  MiG&ATIOH  of  3kO0iB*%  HOUSB  TO  EOTPT. 

L  It  was  the  second  stage  in  the  Covenant  History.  The  call  of  Abraham 
was  the  first  stage.  At  first,  God  dealt  with  the  individual  and  with  his  seed. 
But  the  time  had  dow  couie  when  the  family  is  to  be  raised  to  a  nation.  As  a 
nation  it  is  to  return  to  the  promised  land,  and  there  to  be  trained  to  act  a 
wonderful,  and  altogetlier  singular  part  in  the  world's  history.  "  Israel  was 
God  s  illuminated  clock  set  in  the  dark  steeple  of  time." 

n.  It  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  plan.  Jacob's  miction  to  Egypt 
was  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy  (Gen.  xv.  13).  The  Church  is  to  be  brougnt 
into  the  midst  of  heathendom  to  show  that  it  is  destined  to  conquer  the  wond. 
The  bringing  down  of  Jacob's  family  into  Egypt  had  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  future  history  of  Israel  It  tended  to  separate  them  nom  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  to  preserve  thern  as  a  holy  people.  Had  they  remained  in  Canaan,  they 
would  have  been  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  the  people  of  the  land.  They 
might  have  been  altogetlier  destroyed  by  wars  attempted  while  they  were  yet 
immature.  In  the  course  of  time  they  would  have  mixed  with  the  surroundiug 
nations  by  inter-marriai;e,  and  thus  have  learned  their  vices.  But  in  Egypt,  they 
were  kept  parted  from  heathendom  by  a  double  barrier.  (1).  Their  race.  (2). 
Their  reputation  as  an  impure  caste.  (Verse  34.)  Dwelling  in  a  fruitful  soil,  well 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  industry,  they  had  every  tueans  of  becoming  pros()erous. 
It  was  also  part  of  the  Divine  plan  to  discipline  the  people  by  affliction.  Egypt 
was  to  be  the  house  of  their  bondage  under  cruel  taskmaster.  Trial  was  to 
develop  their  strength.  They  were  only  to  be  made  perfect  through  suffering. 
It  takes  long  years  of  painful  discipline  to  train  a  great  nation. 

IIL  It  was  entered  upon  with  due  solennity.  When  Jacob  had  arrived  at 
the  frontier  town,  he  **  offered  sacrifices  unto  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac" 
(Verse  1.)  Thus  he  reco^^nises  the  family  covenant.  He  remembered  the  word 
which  the  liord  spake  to  Abraham.  (Gen.  zv.  13.)  He  saw  how  wonderfully 
Joseph's  dreams  were  realised  by  the  events  of  Providence.  Therefore  he  saw 
that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  go  down  to  Egypt.  He  comes  to  the 
place  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  before  him  had  acknowledged  God.  (Gen.  xxi 
83  ;  Gen.  xxvi.  24,  25.)  Before  he  crosses  the  boundary,  lie  will  seek  to  know 
the  perfect  will  of  the  Lord.  He  had  assurance  from  Joseph,  he  had  fair  proof 
that  all  would  be  well ;  yet  he  will  not  take  the  final  step  until  he  has  sealed 
his  covenant  relation  with  God.  He  longed  to  see  Joseph,  but  his  feelings  were 
under  the  control  of  religion.  He  was  going  into  an  unknown  and  dnns^erons 
world,  and  he  must  commend  himself  to  God  by  a  special  act  of  devotion. 

IV.  It  had  the  approval  of  God.  "God  spake  unto  Israel"  (Verse  2.)  This  was 
a  great  crisis  in  the  liistory  of  the  Church  at  which  we  might  expect  God  to  appear. 
God  has  always  appeared  in  some  special  act  or  word  in  every  great  crisis  ot  His 
people's  history.  As  to  Jacob — 1.  He  found  God  as  Ae  had  sought  ilim.  **  I 
am  God,  the  God  of  thy  father."  The  Name  used  reveals  the  Omnipotent  God, 
XhQ  Mighty  One  who  is  able  to  fulfil  His  covenant  engagements,  and  who  could 
bring  J^ob  safely  through  all  his  difiiculties  present  and  future.  Israel  had 
found  his  God  faithful  in  all  His  gracious  dealings,  and  he  believed  tiiat  he  should 
still  see  the  same  loving  kindness  and  truth  for  the  time  to  come.  2.  The  will 
of  God  is  clearly  made  known.  '*Fear  not  to  so  down  to  Egypt"  He  was 
distinctly  assured  that  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should  go  there.'  8.  The  pro- 
tection of  God  is  promised.  "  Fear  not — ^I  will  go  down  with  thee  into  EgypU** 
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(Verses  8,  4.)  The  "  I"  is  emphatic.  Jacob  had  many  reasons  for  fear.  He 
was  an  old  man  now,  far  advanced  in  years.  He  was  leavinK  thepromi<ed  land, 
and  ^oing  to  a  heathen  country  with  the  known  prospect  before  him  of  centuries 
of  affliction  for  his  family.  But  he  has  no  need  to  fear,  for  all  is  in  the  hands  of 
God.  4.  1  he  purpose  of  God  is  declared.  "  I  will  there  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation."  "  1  will  surely  bring  thee  up  again."  This  was,  indeed,  a  bright  prospect, 
and  well  fitted  to  encourage  the  faith  of  the  patriarch.  And  God  has  fulfilled  this 
word,  for  He  has  endowed  the  nation  of  Israel  with  an  inextinguishable  life. 
Balaam  was  struck  with  this  when  he  said,  "  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob." 
And  (}od  promised  that  he  would  bring  Jacob  up  again.  We  are  to  understand 
this,  of  course,  of  liis  descendants,  who  were  to  oe  brought  up  from  Egypt  at  the 
great  Exodus.  This  event  is  ever  spoken  of  as  the  mighty  act  of  God.  Thus, 
not  merely  one  was  selected,  as  of  old,  to  receive  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  to 
witness  his  power,  but  all  the  family,  now  expanded  to  a  nation,  were  to  be 
included  in  the  chosen  seed.  And  so  the  promise  of  B.edemption  was  working 
itself  clearer.  This  nation  was  to  persist  through  human  history  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind* 


BUQQESTIYE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  It  is  both  wise  and  pleasant 
for  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  remem- 
brance of  our  pious  ancestors  when  we 
fJead  with  God  for  special  mercies, 
t  is  sweet  to  a  devout  mind  to  be  able 
to  say,  "  He  is  my  God,  and  I  will  exalt 
Him ;  mv  father's  God,  and  I  will  build 
Him  an  nabitation." — (Bush.) 

Jacob's  halt  at  Beer-sheba  ftimishes 
a  proof  of  the  distinction '  between 
human  certainty  and  that  derived  from 
the  Divine  assurance.  Thus  John  the 
Baptist  knew  already  of  the  Messianic 
mission,  before  His  baptism,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  revelation  made  at  the 
baptism  that  he  received  the  Divine 
assurance  which  he  needed  as  the  fore- 
runner of  Christ.  In  our  day,  too, 
this  distinction  is  of  importance  for 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Words 
of  Divine  assurance  are  the  proper 
messages  from  the  pulpit. — (Lange  ) 

Verse  2.  The  Most  High  here  called 
him  by  his  first  and  ordinary  name, 
"  Jacob,"  perhaps  to  put  him  in  mind 
of  what  he  was  in  himself.  He  was 
now  indeed  honoured  with  a  very 
glorious  title,  but  he  must  not  forget 
that  he  was  only  Jacob  when  God 
met  with  him  in  his  early  days.  The 
address  which  God  here  makes  to  his 
servant  undoubtedly  had  reference  to 
Jacob's  design  in  offering  the  saGrifices, 


which  was  to  obtain  some  clear  testi* 
mony  of  the  Divine  approbation  of  the 
step  he  was  about  to  taka — {Bmh.) 

Verse  3.  Cause  of  fear  he  might  see 
sufficient:  but  God  would  have  him 
not  to  look  down  upon  the  rushing  and 
roaring  streams  of  miseries  that  ran  so 
swiftly  under  him  and  his  posterity, 
but  steadfastly  fasten  upon  His  power 
and  providence.  He  loves  to  perfect 
His  strength  in  our  weakness;  as  Elijah 
would  have  the  sacrifice  covered  with 
water,  that  God's  power  might  the 
more  appear  in  the  fire  from  heaven. — 
{Trapp.) 

Verse  4.  That  was  as  good  security 
as  could  be.  For  if  Csesar  could  say 
to  the  fearful  pilot  in  a  terrible  storm, 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  thou  carryest  Csosar 
and  GsBsar's  fortunes;"  how  much 
more  may  he  presume  to  be  safe  that 
hath  God  in  his  company  I  A  child  in 
the  dark  fears  nothing  while  he  hath 
his  father  by  the  hand. — (Irapp.) 

The  Lord  does  not  say  that  he 
would  bring  him  up  again  as  soon  as 
the  years  of  the  famine  were  ended. 
Indeed,  the  contrary  might  be  inferred 
from  the  very  words  of  the  promise ; 
for  he  was  to  remain  there  tiU  he  had 
become  a  great  nation ;  and  it  cannot 
be  suppos^  that  he  expected  to  live 
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until  the  promise  was  accomplished.  enecL    As  when  he  had  seen  God  at 

It  was  to  be  in  the  person  of  his  seed  Bethel,  he  ''  lift  ap  his  feet/'  and  went 

that  Jacob  was  to  oe  bronght  up  to  on  his  way  lustily.    (Gen.  2zix.  L)^ 

possess    the    earthly   inheritance. —  {Trapp.) 
{Bush.) 

Verse  6.   In  taking  all  his  sabstance, 

Verse  5.    *' The  sons  of  Israel  carried  as  well  as  his  kindred,  he  would  cat 

Jacob  their  father."    A  debt  of  kind-  off  occasion  from  those  who  might  be 

ness  wliicli  was  justly  owed  to  Jacob  disposed,  at  least  in  after  times,  to  re- 

frum  \\u  sons.     They  were  little  chil-  proach  the  family  with  having  come 

dreu  at  the  time  of  his  last  journey,  into  Egypt  empty-nanded,  and  to  throw 

and  he  prayed  and  wrestled  with  God  themsefyes  upon  the  bounty  of  the 

for  them  when  they  were  in  danger,  country. ^/Wfor.) 
and  used  ail  possible  means  to  appease 

their  enraged  uncle,  and  moyed  slowly  Verse ^  7.    Only   one   daughter  is 

along  the  road  as  the  women  and  chiU  named  in  the  list,  and  one  grand- 

dreu  were  able  to  bear.    Now  Jacob  daughter.    There  may  have  been  other 

was  himself  a  child  in  strength,  and  daughters  and  granddaughters,  who,  if 

his    yigorous    children  jrecompensed  they  married  to  Egyptians,  or  other 

their  father's  tender  care  by  their  care  strangers  (or  for  other  reasons)  would 

of  him  on  the  journey. — (Bush.)  not  be  included  in  the  genealogical 

The  word  "  rose  up  "  is  emphatical,  list,  as  "mothers  in  Israel''— (/oa^) 
and  imports  that  his  heart  was  light- 

MAIN  BOMILBTWS  OF  THE  PAnAGRAPE.'^Vemt  8-27. 

Thb  Catalogub  of  thb  Children  op  Iseabl. 

This  catalogue  of  *^  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  '*  is  instmctiye  from 
seyeral  points  of  yiew, 

I.  It  marks  the  commencement  and  gives  the  outlines  of  the  nation's  history. 
We  haye  here  the  first  draft  of  those  lines  of  history  along  which  this  nation  of 
Israel  was  to  moye.  The  list  here  gjyen  shows  the  separation  of  the  tribes,  and 
giyes  us  a  clear  yiew  of  the  people's  increase.  We  haye  here  the  promise  of  a 
great  nation. 

II.  It  marks  the  tribe  of  the  Messiah.  Our  Lord  was  to  i^ring  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  This  notes  God's  redemptiye  purpose  in  this  history,  how  God 
designed  thereby  to  bring  His  First  Begotten  into  the  world. 

III.  The  names  are  signiflcant  Thus  the  names  of  Reuben's  sons  signify— 
teacher,  distinguished,  beautiful  one,  noble  one.  Tiiese  express  a  sanguine  hope. 
Also  the  names  of  Levi's  sons  signify — expulsion  of  t/ie  profane,  congregation  of 
the  consecrated,  praciiser  of  discipline.  These  are  the  leading  principles  and 
proper  characteristics  of  priestly  rule.  We  hasten  rapidly  oyer  biblical  names, 
but  much  instruction  may  be  gathered  from  them. 

IV.  The  facts  connected  with  some  of  the  names  are  suggestiYe.  Thus 
Dinah,  though  condemned  to  a  single  life,  is  yet  reckoned  among  the  founders 
of  the  house  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  This  i)oints  to  the  elevation  of  woman,  and  to 
the  idea  of  female  inheritance.  Again,  Judah  was  the  father's  minister  to 
Jo>.ppli.  By  his  faithfulness,  strength,  and  wisdom  he  rises  in  the  opinion  of  his 
father.  His  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  the  nation  comes  out,  at 
length,  in  the  grandeur  of  that  prophetic  word  which  declares  God's  loying 
purpose  in  this  great  history.  (Gen.  xlix.  10). 
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y.  The  number  of  the  names  is  also  snggestiye.  '*  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is 
the  product  of  eeven,  the  number  of  bolmess  ;  and  ten,  the  number  of  com« 
pleteness.  It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  it  is  the  number  of  the  names  of 
those  who  were  the  heads  of  the  primitive  nations.  The  Church  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  world,  and  is  to  be  the  instrument  by  which  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  is  to  become  the  kingdom  of  Christ  When  the  Most  Hidi  bestowed  the 
inheritance  on  the  nations,  *  when  He  separated  the  sons  of  Aaam,  He  set  the 
bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Israel'  (Deut. 
xxxii.  8).  This  curious  sentence  may  have  an  immediate  reference  to  the 
providential  distribution  of  the  human  family  over  the  habitable  parts  of  the 
earth,  according  to  the  number  of  His  church,  and  of  His  dispensation  of  grace ; 
but  at  all  events  it  conveys  the  great  and  obvious  principle,  that  all  things 
whatsoever,  in  the  affairs  of  men,  are  antecedently  adapted  with  the  most 
perfect  exactitude  to  the  benign  reign  of  grace  already  realised  in  the  children 
of  God,  and  yet  to  be  extended  to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam."-— 
(Murpky). 

BUQOBSTIYB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verses  8-27.    Compared  with  the  We  see  from  hence  that  the   most 

families  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  these  valuable  blessings  are  often  the  longest 

names  appear  to  be  numerous,  and  ere  they  reach  us.     The  just  shall  live 

afford  a  prospect  of  a  great  nation  :  by  faith. — (Fuller). 

yet  compared  with  those  of  Ishmael  The  full  people  of  Israel  consisted  of 

and  Esau,  they  are  but  few.    Three  twelve  sons,  and  seventy  souls ;  and 

and  twenty  years  l^$o  there  was  "a  the    Christian   Church    consisted   of 

company  of  IshmaeHtes,"  who  bought  twelve  apostles,  and  seventgr  disciples. 

Joseph  ;  and  as  to  Esau,  he  seems  to  — (Aoss). 
have  become  a  nation  in  a  little  tima 


MAIN  HOMILETIOS  OF  TBS  PARAQRAPH^Verm  S8-U. 

Thb  Ssttlbmsnt  ov  thb  Ghili)beh  or  Israel  dt  Goshesl 

In  which  two  things  are  to  be  noticed. 

I.  The  wise  policy  of  this  step.  1.  In  the  choice  of  a  leader.  Jacob  sent 
Judah  before  him  unto  Joseph.  (Verse  28.)  And  he  was  qualified  beyond  his 
three  brothers  for  this  important  mission,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  receive 
from  Joseph  the  necessary  orders  before  entering  the  country.  For  Egypt  was 
a  well-ordered  and  organized  kingdom,  and  it  could  not  be  permitted  that  a 
wandering  tribe  should  pass  the  borders  without  ceremony.  2.  In  the  choict 
of  this  particular  place.  They  were  shepherds,  and  Qoshen  was  best  fitted  for 
pasture.  Here  they  would  be  isolated  from  Egyptian  society  ;  for  there  were 
elements  belonging  to  the  two  nations  which  rendered  tliem  mutually  repulsive. 
The  idolatries  of  the  Egyptians  would  be  abhorred  by  the  worshippers  of  the  true 
God,  and  **  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the  P^gyptians."  Religious 
aversion  is  the  strongest  of  antipathies.  Surely  it  was  Divine  wisdom  which  led 
Joseph  thus  to  place  the  house  of  Israel  under  the  protection  of  Egyptian  con- 
tempt. He  caused  them  to  accept  a  humble  position,  which  while  it  ministered 
to  their  temporal  prosperity,  at  toe  same  time  promoted  their  spiritual  prosperity 
as  a  holy  nation. 
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IL  The  behaviour  of  Joseph.  In  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  this 
was  most  suitable  and  di^^nified.  1.  He  determines  to  announce  their  arrival  to 
Pharaok  (Verse  31.)  This  was  proper  in  itself,  as  well  as  a  necessary  formality. 
The  rights  of  place  and  rank  should  be  respected.  2.  He  gives  instructions  to 
his  brethren.  (Verses  33,  34.)  They  must  enter  upon  the  iiecessary  formality 
of  an  introduction  to  the  king.  Josepli  gives  them  instructions  what  to  answer, 
and  in  so  doing  is  careful  to  keep  them  clear  of  the  snares  of  Egypt.  Joseph  was 
a  statesman  but  he  had  learned  that  truth  is  the  highest  policy  ;  an  open,  tut 
dij^iified  frankness,  the  highest  wisdoou 


8UQQB8TIVS  COMMENTS   ON  THE   VEESE& 


Verse  28.  Judah  had  acquitted  him- 
self well  in  a  former  case  of  ^reat 
delicacy,  and  this  mightrecommend  him 
in  the  present  instance.  He  who  could 
plead  so  well  for  his  father  shall  have 
the  honour  of  introducing  him.  It  is 
fitting  too  that  the  father  of  the  royal 
tribe,  and  of  the  Messiah,  should  not 
be  the  last  in  works  of  honour  and 
usefulness,  but  rather  that  he  should 
have  the  pre-eminence. — (Fuller.) 

Verse  29.  The  intermission  of  com- 
forts hath  this  advantage,^  that  it 
sweetens  our  delights  more  in  return 
than  was  abated  in  the  forbearance. 
God  doth  oft-times  hide  away  our 
Joseph  for  a  time,  that  we  may  be  more 
loyous  and  thankful  in  his  recovery. 
This  was  the  sincerest  pleasure  that 
Jacob  ever  had,  which  therefore  God 
reserved  for  his  eye.  And  if  the 
meeting  of  earthly  friends  be  so  un- 
speakably comfortable,  how  happy  shall 
we  be  in  the  light  of  the  glorious  face 
of  God  our  Heavenly  Father  I  of  that 
our  blessed  Redeemer,  whom  we  sold 
to  death  by  our  sins,  and  which  now, 
after  all  that  noble  triumph,  hath  all 
power  given  Him  in  heaven  and 
earth !—(%  Ball). 

Verse  30.  He  feels  so  happy  that 
he  thinks  of  nothing  but  dying.  Per- 
haps he  thought  he  should  die  soon  : 
having  enjoyed  as  much  as  he  could 
desire  in  this  world,  it  was  natural 
now  to  wish  to  go  to  another.  Tet 
Jacob  did  not  die  for  seventeen  years ; 
a  proof  this,  that  our  feelings  are  no 
certain  rule  of  what  shall  l^fal  us. — 
(Fuller.) 
700 


Because  thou  art  yet  alive.  If  this 
were  so  great  a  matter  to  Jacob,  what 
should  it  be  to  us,  that  Christ  was 
dead  and  is  alive ;  yea,  that  He  ever 
lives  to  make  request  for  ua — (  Trapp.) 

Verses  31,  32.  Joseph  was  loved 
for  his  own  sake.  The  greatness  of 
his  character  was  too  well  established 
to  be  affected  by  the  knowledge  of  any 
facts  connected  with  his  family. 

It  is  observable  with  what  **  meek- 
ness of  wisdom"  Joseph  demeaned 
hiniself  in  this  affair.  Most  men  in 
similar  circumstances  would  have  been 
for  introducing  their  relations  as 
speedily  as  possible  into  posts  of  honour 
and  profit,  last  they  should  disgrace 
him.  But  Joseph  is  more  concerned 
for  their  purity  than  for  their  outward 
dignity.  He  sought  to  secure  them  a 
place  as  free  as  possible  firom  the  evil 
influence  to  which  they  would  be  ex* 
posed  in  a  court — (Bush.) 

Verses  33, 34.  Joseph  says  in  effect, 
"I  will  go  before  you,  and  will  tell  the 
king  that  you  are  shepherds,  and  have 
been  so  all  your  lives,  and  your  fathers 
before  you.  This  will  prevent  any 
proposals  for  raising  you  to  any  posts 
of  honour  in  the  state.  And  when 
you  come  before  the  king,  and  he  shall 
ask  you  of  your  occupation,  then  do 
you  confirm  what  I  said  of  you  ;  and 
as  the  employment  of  a  shepherd  is 
meanly  accounted  of  in  Egypt,  and 
those  that  follow  it  are  despised,  and 
reckoned  unfit  for  the  higher  offices  of 
the  state,  this  will  determine  the  king 
to  say  nothing  to  you  on  the  subject, 
but  to  grant  you  a  place  in  Goshen.^— 
{Fuller.) 
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Thus  began  already^  in  the  house  of  pathv  of  the  Egyptians  towards  the 

Jacob,  at  its  entrance  into  E<;ypt,  that  shepherd-people  was  a  fence  to  them, 

reproacii  of  Christ  which  Moses  after-  as  was  afterwards  the  law  of  Moses.-* 

wards  esteemed  greater   riches  than  (Moss.) 
tiie  treasures  of  Egypt    This  anti- 


CHAPTBR   XLVa 


Orittoal  Notes. — S.  Tin  inen.1  The  nmnber/M  was  *  favoorite  mtmber  wfth  the  Egyptiani. 
(Gen.  zli.  84  ;  xliL  34 ;  xlv.  22  ;  zlvii  2).— 7.  Jaoob  bletsed  Pharaoh.]  This  word  is  sometimef 
used  to  denote  an  ordinary  salutation.  Bnt  the  salutations  used  among  the  pious  Hebrews  were 
real  prayers  addressed  to  G^  for  blessings  on  behalf  of  the  person  saluted. — 11.  The  land  of 
Barneses.]  The  land  of  Rameses  is  mentioned  here  only.  The  citif  is  mentioned  in  (Ex.  i.  11  ; 
zii.  87  ;  Num.  zxxiii  8,  6).  Herroopolis  was  afterwards  substituted  by  the  TiXX  as  the  name 
in  their  time.~Sl.  He  removed  them  to  dtlei.]  Heb.— ^ccort^in^  to  the  citis$,  **  Thus  he 
distributed  the  population  of  the  land  in  and  around  the  cities  according  to  the  cities  in  which 
the  grain  was  stored,  so  as  to  produce  the  easiest  distribution  of  the  supplies  among  them.** 
{Jaeobus.)-S2'  Only  the  land  of  the  prieiti  bought  he  not]  **  The  Egyptian  priesthood  was 
already  placed  by  Pharaoh  upon  an  independent  and  separate  basis.  WUkinton  shows  from  the 
monuments  that  only  the  kings  and  priests  and  the  military  (who  held  lands  of  the  king)  are 
represented  as  landowners.  Heeren  finds  in  his  researohes  that  a  greater,  perhaps  the  greatest 
and  best,  part  of  the  land  was  in  the  possession  of  the  priests."  (Jacobus.)  -A  portion  assigned 
them  of  Pnaraoh.]  They  had  daily  rations  from  the  king.  Thus  they  had  no  occasion  to  seU 
their  land,  though  it  was  rendered  useless  by  the  famine.— M.  The  fifth  part  unto  Pharaoh.] 
"The  royalty  here  proposed  for  the  occupiers  of  the  land  to  pay  does  not,  says  Knobel,  appear 
exorbitant.  The  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  also  of  the  flocks,  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  royal  tribute  (1  Sam.  viiL  15,  17  ;  Levit.  zxvii  80).  The  kings  of  Syria  received  from 
the  conquered  Jews  (1  Maoo.  x.  8)  a  third  part  of  the  seed,  (>.«.  cereal  crops),  and  half  the  fruit 
of  the  trees."  {Alford,)—^.  Except  the  land  of  the  priests  only  which  became  not  Pharaoh's.] 
^  Knobel  remarks,  that  this  account  is  oonfirmed  by  histoiy.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  that  the 
only  possessors  of  land  in  £g3rpt  were  the  king,  the  priestly  and  the  warrior-caste  :  from  these 
the  occupiers  rented  the  land."  (Alford.) — 81.  And  Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head.] 
"  On  receiving  the  solemn  promise  of  Joseph,  he  turns  towards  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  assumes 
the  posture  of  adoration,  rendering,  no  doubt,  thanks  to  Gk>d  for  all  the  mercies  of  his  past  life^ 
and  for  this  closing  token  of  filial  duty  and  affection.  The  LXX  has  the  rendering,  '  on  the  top 
of  his  staff,'  which  is  given  in  Heb.  xi.  21.  This  is  obtained  by  a  mere  change  in  the  vowel 
pointing  of  the  last  word."    {MurTphy.) 

MAIN  ffOMILSTIOa  OF  THB  PARAGRAPH. ^Verses  MS, 

Joseph  Intboduoes  Jaoob  and  his  Familt  to  Pharaoh. 

L  The  introdnotion.  1.  OfJosepKs  brethren.  In  this  appears  (1.'^  Josephs 
character  for  fidelity  to  his  promise.  He  had  promised  to  do  this  for  his  tather  and 
brethren.  And  now  he  does  not  spend  his  time  in  indulgence  or  festive  rejoicing, 
bnt  takes  proper  steps  to  fulfil  his  word.  (2.)  Joseph^s  respect  for  constituted 
authority.  ^  His  high  position  would  have  warranted  him  in  doing  much  for 
them  on  his  own  authority.  But  in  this  important  matter  of  the  settlement  of 
his  kindred  in  the  country,  he  will  have  the  direct  authority  of  Pharaoh.  It 
was  only  proper  that  they  should  remain  on  the  borders  until  all  was  settled. 
Joseph  accomplishes  his  purpose  by  selecting  delegates  from  among  his  brethren, 
which  gives  to  the  afiair  the  aspect  of  a  public  and  political  transaction, 
(3.)  7 he  straightforwardness  of  JosepKs  brethren.  (Verses  3,  4).  They  desire 
to  be  taken  for  what  they  are.    They  envy  not  their  brother's  grandeur.     The 
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answer  which  they  gave  to  Pharaoh  left  them  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be 
appointed  as  rulers  over  cattle.  They  inform  him  that  they  are  only  come  to 
sojourn  in  the  land.  They  only  require  a  passing  accommodation.  The  Divine 
plan  was  impressed  upon  their  minds,  and  they  wish  to  regard  themselves  as 
strangers  even  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  which  aflfords  them  peculiar  privileges. 
They  reserve  for  themselves  the  right  of  leavin<;  the  country  when  they  please. 
The  reception  2.  Of  Joseph* 8  father.  (1.)  The  reverence  due  to  age,  (Verse  7). 
The  father  is  not  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  business,  but  by  way  of  respect 
He  would  soon  p&ss  away,  and  these  arrangements  would  be  of  little  moment  to 
him.  When  the  younj^  men  were  introduced  they  stood,  Jacob,  in  honour  of 
his  years  and  in  compassion  for  his  infirmities,  is  set  before  Pharaoh.  (2.)  The 
priesthood  of  age.  **  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh."  Here  was  the  patriarch  and 
priest  of  God's  cliurch  before  the  mightiest  monarch  on  earth.  In  political 
position  and  importance  Pharaoh  was  greater  than  Jacob.  But  Jacob  was 
greater  than  he  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Therefore  he  thought  it  not  pre- 
sumption to  act  upon  this  consciousness.  His  blessing  was  more  than  a  mere 
privilege  of  venerable  age.  He  was  a  son  of  Abraham,  one  to  whom  the  promise 
was  made,  ''I  will  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing."  He  was  "a  prince," 
and  had  *'  power  with  God  and  man,  and  prevailed." 

II.  The  reception.  1.  0/the  brethren.  Pharaoh  mints  their  reqnest,  and 
receives  tliem  with  courtesy  and  frankness.  He  does  the  best  possible  for  them, 
as  they  themselves  had  limited  their  ambition.    But  even  witnin  this  limit  he 

f  reposes  rewards  for  superior  merit.  (Verse  6). — The  reception,  2.  0/ Jacob. 
^haraoh  was  struck  with  his  venerable  appearance,  and  enquires  his  age.  This 
seems  to  affect  him  more  than  the  solemnity  of  the  blessing.  But  it  is  probable 
that  he  felt  the  influence  of  Jacob's  spiritual  character.  His  question  was 
natural  under  the  circumstances  and  drew  a  tender  and  pathetic  utterance  from 
the  venerable  patriarch.  (Verse  9.)  Concerning  himself  he  speaks— (1)  0/tke 
shortness  of  his  life.  His  aays  had  been  "  few."  He  **  had  not  attained  unto 
the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  his  fathei-s  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrhnage.'' 
He  was  now  130  years  old  ;  but  Abraham  lived  to  175,  and  Isaac  to  180  years. 
(2)  Of  the  sorrow  which  filled  his  life.  Neither  Abraham  nor  Isaac  had  so 
much  toil  and  trouble.  Ever  since  that  day  when  he  beguiled  his  brother  of  Lis 
birthright ;  all  kinds  of  bitterness  seem  to  have  been  mingled  with  his  cup.  He 
was  a  nigitive  for  his  life  from  his  father's  house.  He  was  compelled  to  serve 
seven  years  for  a  beloved  wife,  and  then  was  cheated  of  his  recompence  by  his 
deceitful  father-in-law.  He  was  doomed  to  serve  seven  years  longer,  and  to 
endure  the  vexation  of  having  his  wages  changed  ten  times.  He  was  grieved  by 
the  dishonour  of  his  only  daughter,  and  by  the  conduct  of  his  sons  who  revenged  it 
with  such  reckless  cruelty.  His  beloved  wife  died  in  childbed.  Then  a  cloud 
of  sorrow  settled  upon  his  soul  and  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  only  to  be 
removed  by  the  light  of  another  world  (Gen.  xlviii.  7).  His  son,  Reuben  had 
disgraced  the  honour  of  the  family  by  a  foul  crime.  He  had  lost  Joseph  for 
twenty-two  years.  He  had  endured  the  present  famine,  with  all  its  fearful 
anxieties.    Surely  he  knew  from  bitter  experience  the  ills  of  humau  life  1 


SUQQESTiYB  O0MMBNT8  ON  THB  VBRSBS. 

Verses  1-3.  That  they  had  an  he  shall  not  but  do  naughtily  that 
occupation  Pharaoh  took  for  granted,  does  nothing.  We  may  not  make  re- 
God  made  Leviathan  to  play  in  the  ligion  a  mask  for  idleness.  (2  Thess. 
sea  (Ps.  civ.  26)  j  but  none  to  do  so  upon  iii.  11,  12.)— (  Trapp.) 
earth.  To  be  idle  is  to  be  evil :  and  Every  Government  has  a  right  tQ 
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require  that  those  who  enjoy  its  pro- 
tection should  not  be  mere  vagrants, 
but  by  their  industry  contribute  in 
some  way  to  the  public  good, — {Fuller.) 

Verse  4.  The  king's  questions  cor- 
responded with  what  Joseph  had  anti- 
cipated. An  instance  of  Joseph's 
sagacity. 

They  wished  onljrto  be  acconnfied  as 
strangers  and  soiourners  in  £gypt. 
They  had  left  the  land  of  their  inhent- 
ance  for  a  season.  In  five  years  more 
a  great  part  of  the  cattle  of  Canaan 
was  likely  to  perish  ;  yet  they  would 
not  on  any  account  renounce  their 
final  interest  in  that  good  land  of  pro- 
mise. It  was  the  land  which  the  God 
of  their  fathers  had  spied  out  for  them 
and  given  them  for  an  everlasting  in- 
heritance ;  and  there  were  their  hearts. 
—(Bush.) 

In  our  dealings  with  the  children  of 
this  world  no  terms  should  be  made  to 
the  injury  of  our  eternal  inheritance. 

Verses  6, 6.  The  purport  of  Pharaoh's 
reply  was  this,  "As  to  promoting  your 
brethren,  it  does  not  seem  to  suit  their 
calling  or  their  inclinations.  I  will 
therefore  leave  it  to  you  to  make  them 
happy  in  their  own  way.  If  there  be 
one  or  more  of  them  better  qualified 
for  business  than  the  rest,  let  them  be 
appointed  chief  of  my  herdsmen."— 
(Bush.) 

Verse  7.  The  sight  of  a  prince  who 
had  shown  such  kindness  to  him  and 
his,  in  a  time  of  distress,  calls  forth  the 
most  lively  sensations  of  gratitude,  and 
which  he  is  prompted  to  express  by  a 
solemn  blessing  I  How  befitting,  and 
how  affecting  is  this  I  It  was  reckoned 
by  the  Apostle  as  a  truth  "  beyond  all 
contradiction,  that  the  less  is  blessed 
of  the  better."— (i^tt/fer.) 

Verse.  8.  The  days  that  are  past 
may  be  lost,  and  worse  than  lost  to  us, 
but  they  are  marked  down  in  a  book 
that  shall  one  day  be  opened.  Have 
we  not  lost  many  of  our  days  ?  What 
if  they  are  all  lost  days  ?  What  if  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  done  by  us  should 


be  produced  against  us  in  the  day  of 
trial?  What  need  have  we  to  redeem 
our  time  ? — (Bush.) 

Verse  9.  The  greatness  and  the 
littleness  of  human  life.  Jacob  speaks 
sadly  of  his  pilgrimage.  He  calls  his 
days  few,  thougli  he  had  attained  to 
twice  the  age  now  appointed  to  man. 
He  calls  them  evil,  thouffh  they  were 
not  wholly  so ;  for  he  had  long  enjoyed 
riches  and  honour,  and  the  far  higher 
blessings  which  come  through  the 
favour  of  Qod.  ^  He  alludes,  indeed, 
to  the  longer  life  which  his  fathers 
had  attaineo.  But  this  is  not  the  real 
ground  of  his  complaint  It  was  not 
because  his  life  was  shorter  than  theirs 
that  he  spake  these  melancholy  words. 
His  real  reason  was,  because  his  life 
was  weU  nigh  aver.  For  it  matters 
not  when  time  has  once  gone  what 
length  it  has  been.  Nothingness^ 
vanity,  emptiness,  aimlessness — ^these 
are  the  sad  characteristics  of  oar 
human  life  looked  upon  firom  its 
earthly  side. 

I.  Contrast  this  poor  vanishing  life 
of  ours  with  the  great  capabilities  of 
our  souls.  Our  time  on  earth  is  too 
short  to  develop  the  great  powers 
which  God  has  given  us.  Life  appears 
both  f^eat  and  small.  It  is  great,  in 
that  it  is  filled  with  so  much  thought, 
feeling  and  energy ;  small,  in  that  it 
is  gone  in  a  moment  like  a  bubble  that 
bursts  on  the  wava  When  we  look 
upon  human  life  in  its  works  and 
effects,  we  see  in  it  the  energy  of  a 
spiritual  existence — the  greatness  of  a 
souL  But  when  we  look  back  upon  life, 
it  becomes  a  memory — a  mere  lapse  of 
time.^  Thus  it  is  marked  by  littleness. 
Yet  it  is  great,  in  that  one  moment  of 
strong  and  noble  life  within  us  is  worth 
all  the  ages  of  time.  Life  is  dis- 
appointing, because  the  greatness  of 
our  souls  has  no  opportunity  for 
working  out  itself  here.  As  believers, 
we  have  to  begin  here  that  which  only 
faith  can  bring  to  an  end.  We  are 
gifted  with  powers  which  we  know 
must  last  beyond  this  life.  These 
have  in  them  the  suggestions  of  im** 
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mortality.  We  are  forced  upon  the 
thought  of  another  life  where  we  shall 
have  room  for  the  expansion  of  our 
powera. 

n.  Consider  some  facts  of  human 
experience.  1.  Consider  th$  ease  of 
a  good  man  who  dies  full  of  days.  He 
may  have  lived  to  old  age,  still  we  feel 
that  there  were  germs  of  goodness  in 
him  that  had  no  chance  of  ripening. 
He  had  in  him  a  marvellous  kindness, 
a  nobility  of  mind  and  heart ;  but  con- 
tracted means  and  opportunities  have 
repressed  them,  and  hindered  their 
proper  issues.  We  feel  as  if  his  life  had 
been  a  failure,  as  if  his  mind  had  never 
reached  its  true  scope,  as  if  the  blossoms 
of  his  generous  soul  had  been  nipped. 
His  days  have  been  "  few  and  evil.*' 
2.  Consider  the  case  of  a  good  man  who 
dies  before  his  time,  ^hat  is  as  we 
count  such.  There  are  some  Christian 
men  who  in  a  single  moment  of  their 
lives  have  shewn  a  height  and  majesty 
of  mind  which  it  would  take  ages  fully 
to  develop.  Yet  they  are  suddenly 
taken  away.  ^  Surely  they  are  reserved 
for  higher  things  elsewhere.  Such  have 
given  tokens  of  their  immortality. 
There  is  something  in  the  goodness  and 
graces  of  the  Christian  life  for  which 
this  world  affords  not  sufficient  room. 
Such  men  have  not  half  showed  them- 
selves here,  nor  half  put  forth  their 
strength.  3.  Consider  the  case  oj  the 
death' beds  of  some  of  the  saints.  We 
expect  then  to  see  the  power  of  religion 
manifested,  the  signs  of  a  hope  full  of 
immortality.  We  listen  for  a  triumphant 
testimony  of  the  supporting  power  of 
Ood's  grace  amidst  the  awful  terrors  of 
death.  We  look  for  great  and  noble 
words.  But  how  often  are  we  dis- 
appointed I  Illustrating  the  preacher's 
words,  "  How  dieth  the  wise  man  ?  As 
the  fooL"  King  Josiah,  the  zealous 
servant  of  the  living  Qod,  died  the 


death  of  wicked  Ahab,  the  worshipper 
of  BaaL  Death  in  all  its  awfdl  forms 
comes  to  believers  as  to  other  men. 
By  a  sudden  accident,  amidst  strangers, 
in  battle,  insensible,  or  seized  with 
raging  madness.  Thus  the  golden 
opportunity  is  thrown  away.  The 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God  is 
hereafter.    "  It  doth  not  yet  appear." 

m.  Our  duty  in  the  presence  of 
these  facts.  1.  ISeek  eternal  life.  Like 
our  natural  life  this  is  also  the  gift  of 
God's  quickening  Spirit.  Christ  is  "  the 
Life."  '*  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
Life."  Without  the  consciousness  of 
this  eternal  life,  human  existence  is 
futile,  empty  of  all  solid  food  No 
advance  in  science,  and  the  arts  of 
civilization  can  reconcile  us  to  the  loss 
of  God  and  the  hope  of  immortality. 
If  there  is  no  living  God  who  is  to 
reward  us  hereafter,  if  this  present 
world  is  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of 
man,  then  "vanity  of  vanities"  is  the 
epitaph  of  life,  and  the  universe  is  bat 
a  gigantic  sepulchre.  2.  Look  forwards 
to  the  compensations  of  another  world* 
In  the  heavenly  world,  the  purposes  of 
our  life  shall  be  accomplished,  its  short- 
comings completed,  its  visions  realized, 
its  sorrows  compensated. 

Verses  10-12.  The  patriarch  could 
not  take  leave  of  the  king  without 
ajrain  pronouiK^ing  a  solemn  blessing. 
We  discover  in  this  the  signs  of  a  hope 
which  reaches  beyond  all  the  evils  of 
his  life.  There  is  a  lasting  blessing  of 
the  Most  High  which  can  swallow  up 
all  evil. 

Joseph  continued  to  nourish  and 
cherish  them  ''as  a  little  child  is 
nourished."  And  thus  he  is  made, 
more  than  at  the  birth  of  Manasseh,  to 
forget  all  his  toil,  and  all  the  distresses 
which  he  had  met  with  in  his  father's 
house. 


MAIN  HOMILETIOa  OF  THB  PARAQRAPH.^Verm  1S.26L 

Joseph's  Administration  in  Egtfc 

I.  He  introduced  a  great  political  and  social  revolution.    The  fEimine  was 
Bore  in  the  laud,    llie  private  supplies  of  the  people  being  exhausted,  they  were 
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obliged  to  purchase.  Joseph's  foresight  had  filled  the  granaries  with  com,  and 
therefore  to  him  the  people  applied.  The  iuliabitants,  with  the  nations  around, 
first  parted  witli  their  money,  for  the  necessaries^  of  life  must  be  had.  This 
enricned  the  king's  treasury  ;  and  without  injustice,  for  the  corn  which  was 
stored  up  was  bought  with  nis  ownprivate  money.  When  the  people's  money 
failed  they  brought  their  cattle.  (Verse  17.)  And  when  they  had  parted  with 
Aese,  they  brought  their  land;  and,  lastly,  their  versans.  (Verses  20-23.) 
The  effect  of  all  tnis  was,  that  everything  became  tne  property  of  the  state. 
"  The  land  became  Pharaoh's."  On  behalf  of  Pharaoh  Joseph  could  say,  '*  I  have 
bought  you."  But  thereby  thev  did  not  become  bondsmen.  The  term  signifies 
rather,  '*  I  have  acquired  you.  Nothing  is  said  concerning  servitude.  There 
is  Bimj)ly  to  be  a  fixed  income  tax.  They  are  not  to  be  subject  to  arbitrary 
enactions,  but  to  pay  a  fixed  rent. 

II.  His  conduct  therein  admits  of  jnstifioation.  Joseph  has  been  charged 
with  being  the  tool  of  an  ambitious  and  despotic  ruler,  using  his  foresight  and 
skill  in  order  to  reduce  a  free  people  to  poverty  and  slavery.  But  the  following 
considerations  may  be  urged  m  justification  of  the  course  he  pursued.  1.  he 
bought  thd  com  by  the  king* 8  command  and  not  a$  ordered  of  the  people.  He 
paia  full  price  for  the  corn  during  the  plentiful  years.  The  purchase-money 
came  out  of  the  king's  private  purse.  2.  If  the  people  had-  believed  the  toord  of 
God  as  the  king  did,  they  might  have  laid  by  grain  Jor  themselves.  The  straits 
to  which  they- were  put  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  punishment.  They  had  the 
same  opportunity  as  the  king,  and  they  might  have  laid  by  for  the  years  of 
famine.  But  they  paid  no  regard  to  Joseph's  prophetic  dreams.  Even  the 
yeais  of  plenty  did  not  convince  them.  They  mostly  used  it  for  purposes  of 
luxury.  3.  It  was  expedient  that  the  people's  wants  should  be  supplied,  not  by 
gifts,  but  by  sale.  Otherwise  idleness  would  be  encouraged,  and  the  public 
peace  endangered.  Joseph's  policy  promoted  industry  and  loyalty.  4.  This 
measure  actually  preserved  the  people  from  starvation,  and  provided  them  with 
securities  for  their  future  prosperity.  They  were  hereby  saved  from  famine. 
They  had  a  regular  tax  to  pay,  and  so  were  preserved  from  any  arbitrary  rule. 
They  were,  in  every  sense,  a  free  people ;  for  taxes  do  not  make  people  slaves. 
Land,  property,  and  labour  must  be  protected  by  public  authority  and  laws. 
For  tJiese  necessary  and  beneficial  purposes  the  people  pay  taxes.  By  means  of 
Joseph's  measure  the  people  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  statute  law. 
They  knew  the  utmost  extent  of  their  liability.  5.  The  movie  were  satisfied 
with  Joseph's  administration.  "  Thou  hast  saved  our  lives. '  (Verse  26.)  Such 
was  the  people's  verdict  in  favour  of  Joseph's  policy.  They,  who  could  best 
understand  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  pronounce  this  favourable  opinion. 
They  were  willing  to  render  the  required  service  to  the  king. 


aUQGBSTIVS  00MMBNT8  ON  THE  VEEaSS. 

Verses  13-26.  From  this  time  every  were  epared.    It  was  then  held  that 

man  held  his  property  and  his  life  in  every  Israelite  was  bought  with  blood, 

fiefship  to   the  king.     This  suggests  and  the  firstborn  ofevery  family  offered 

to  us  two  parallel  cases,  the  constitu-  sacrifice  for  himself.    Afterwards,  one 

tion  of  ancient  Israel  and  of  modem  tribe  was  substituted  for  the  firstborn 

England.     In  ancient  Israel  we  find  of  Israel,  consecrated  to    be  priesta 

something  parallel  When  the  destroy-  If  we  remember  that  the  tribe  of  Levi 

ing  angel  passed  over  the  houses  of  th&  represented  the  whole  nation  of  Israel, 

Egyptians,  the  firstborn  of  the  Israelites  we  shall  then  understand  the  tenure 
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npoD  winch  each  man  was  in  ooyenaut 
with  God.  He  was  touched  with  blood, 
and  thus  every  power  was  consecrated 
to  Jehovah's  servica  We  also  find 
this  principle  in  the  constitution  of 
Enqland.  The  king  is  the  supreme 
lord  of  all  property  ;  against  the  king 
every  crime  that  is  committed  is  con- 
sidered to  be  dona  This  principle,  in 
three  different  nations,  rests  on  a 
separate  historical  fact  In  the  case 
of  Egypt,  it  rested  on  the  preserving 
the  people  from  famine ;  in  that  of 
Israel,  in  p&ssing  over  the  first  born, 
and  in  that  of  England,  on  the  con- 
quest of  tiie  country  by  one  of  its 


ancient  Idnga  That  which  Joseph 
meant  to  teach  was  the  right  of 
monarchy  and  the  duty  of  the  neople 
to  their  king.  In  the  case  of  Israel, 
that  which  was  to  be  taught  was  tliat 
tiod  was  their  sovereign,  representiM 
to  them  the  majesty  of  the  law.  And 
our  loyalty  we  give  to  the  sovereigns, 
not  because  they  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
but  because  they  ure  the  chosen  sym- 
bols of  that  which  assuredly  came 
from  no  people's  will,  the  eternal  law 
of  God,  tne  law  of  right  and  wrong.— 
{Robertson,) 


MAIN  EOMILBTIOa  OF  TEB  PARAORAPH.'^yerm  27, 28^ 

Thb  GmLDBEN  ov  Israel  nr  Goshen. 


L  Their  quiet  possession  of  the  land.  1.  They  had  the  means  and 
appliances  of  prosperity.  They  were  saved  from  great  privations,  and  they 
dwelt  in  a  fertile  land,  most  favourably  suited  to  their  industry.  2.  Tkey 
enjoyed  their  freedom  by  a  firm  and  honourable  tenure.  They  were  hampered 
by  no  relations  of  dependence  upon  Pharaoh  that  would  be  irksome  to  them. 

II.  Their  prosperity.  By  the  peculiar  blessing  of  God,  this  people  grew  into 
the  promise  of  a  great  nation.  Several  things  contributed  to  tiiis.  They  had 
a  definite  territory  exactly  suited  to  their  calling.  Tliey  were  free  from  moral 
contamination  by  intermarriages  with  an  idolatrous  nation.  But  above  all, 
QoA  bestowed  upon  them  the  blessing  of  an  extraordinary  fruitfulness.  Old 
Jacob  lived  with  them  for  seventeen  years,  and  saw  the  commencement  of  tliia 
wonderful  history.  Thus  he  survived  the  famine  by  twelve  years^  and  saw 
prosperity  with  his  children. 


6UQQB8TIVB  C0MMBNT3  ON  TEB  VBB8B8. 


^  Verses  27,  28.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  until  now  we  read 
of  only  two  daughters  in  the  family  of 
Jacob.  The  brothers  could  not  marry 
their  sisters,  and  it  was  not  desirable 
that  the  females  should  form  affinity 
with  the  heathen,  as  they  had  in 
general  to  follow  the  faith  of  their 
husbands. — {Murphy, ) 

Seventeen  years.    So  long  he  had 
nourished  Joseph ;  and  so  long  Joseph 
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nourished  him.  These  were  the 
sweetest  days  that  ever  Jacob  saw. 
(}od  reserved  his  best  to  the  last 
"Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold 
the  upright,  for" — be  his  beginning, 
and  his  middle  never  so  troublesome-^ 
"the  end  of  that  man  is  peace. 
(Psa.  xxxvii.  37).  A  Goshen  he  shall 
have,  either  here  or  in  heaven.— 
{Trapp.) 
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MAIN  H0MILBTIC8  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.-^Virm  a»-8i. 

Israel's  Pbkparation  fob  Dbath. 

Jacob  Telt  that  tlie  ineyitable  hour  was  drawing  nigh.  **  The  time  drew  nigh 
that  Israel  must  die," — even  this  man  who  had  "  power  over  the  angel  and 
prevailed."    He  calmly  prepares  for  the  end  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage : — 

L  By  an  sot  of  fiuth.  He  engages  Joseph  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  bury  him 
in  Eg3rpty  but  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  in  Canaan.  There  was  iu  this 
request  the  expression  of  a  natural  feelin^^.  Men  naturally  desire  to  have  at 
last  with  their  kindred  some  kind  of  union  in  the  grave.  But  with  Jacob, 
there  was  a  desire  beyond  this ;  a  desire  born  of  strong  faith  in  God.  Like 
Joseph,  afterwards,  he  ''by  faith  gave  commandment  concerning  his  bones." 
He  believed  in  Gk)d's  promise,  and  remembered  His  holy  covenant  And  as  a 
sign  of  his  faith,  he  desired  that  his  body  should  take  a  previous  possession  of 
tl^  promised  land. 

n.  By  an  aot  of  adoration.  ''  Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head." 
In  Heb.  zi.  21,  it  is  said  that  ''he  worshipped  leaning  on  the  top  of  his  staff." 
He  adored  the  power  and  the  goodness  of  God.  He  expressed  the  gratitude  of 
his  heart  for  past  mercies,  for  God's  appearances  to  him  in  the  time  of  trouble, 
for  his  faith  often  in  darkness,  but  still  patient  to  wait  for  the  light ;  for  the 
assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  Divine  promise  that  his  seed  should  inherit  tlie 
land,  and  for  the  prospect  before  him  of  seeing  God's  salvation,  which  he  had 
so  long  waited  for.  He  woxdd  also  thank  God  for  the  closing  token  of  filial 
duty  rendered  by  his  beloved  son.  The  staff  by  which  he  crossed  the  Jordan, 
and  which  was  with  him  through  all  his  weary  pil^'riniage  would,  by  the  power 
of  association,  aid  him  to  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord,  his  God,  had 
led  him. 

eUOOBSTIVB  OOMMBNTS  ON  TES  VBB8B& 

Verse  29,  80*     This  he  requested,  the  world  that  be  believed  and  em- 

partly  to  testify  his  faith  concerning  braced  the  promise,  and  that  he  was 

the  Promised  Land,  heaven,  and  the  well  satisfied  both  with  the  country 

resurrection ;    partly  to    confirm  his  and  with  the  security  given  him  for 

family  in  the  same  faith  ;  and  that  the  possession  of  it.    In  this  empliatic 

they    might    not   be    glued   to   the  declaration  of  his  faith  he  had  in  view 

pleasures  of  Egypt,  but  wait  for  their  also  the  benefit  of  survivors. — (Bush). 
return  to  Canaan ;  and  partly  also  to 

declare   his    love    to   his    ancestors.  Verse  81.    He  could  not  go  to  an 

together  with  the  felicity  he  took  in  altar  built  for  sacrifices  of  praise  ;  but 

the  communion  of  saints. — (Irapp).  he  exerted  all  the  vigour  left  him. 

Although  we  know  that  we  can  have  with  the  help  of  his  staff,  on  which  he 

no  converse  with  our  kindred  in  that  leaned,  and  performed  Ins  devotions 

house  of  silence,  yet  it  gives  us  some  in    such   a   posture   as   showed   his 

pleasure  while  we  vet  live  to  think  reverence  and  joy. — (Bush). 

that  our  dust  shall  mingle  with  the  The  venerable  man,  however,  is  not 

dust  of  those  whom  we  leva     But  the  yet  at   the    point   of  death,  but  is 

Apostle  acquaints  us  with  the  secret  desirous  of  setting  things   in   order, 

of  his  injunction.  (Heb.  xi.  22).     fiy  that  when^  he  comes  to  die  he  may 

having  his  dead  body  conveyed  to  that  have  nothing  else  to  think  about. — 

land,  ne  published  to  his  seed  and  to  {FuUer). 
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CHAPTER  XLVnL 

OnnoAL  Nona.— 1»  6od  Almiglitj.]  Heh.  El  Shftddai  (Oen.  xrfl.  1).  He  refen  to  tte 
ftppeaimnoe  recorded  in  Qen.  xxviii  18-19.— 0.  At  Xeaben  tnd  Simeon  fhey  shall  Be  mine.] 
**  They  ihall  not  be  two  branches,  merely,  of  one  tribe^  bat  two  fnlly'recogniBed  tribes  of  Jaoob 
and  Imel,  equal  in  this  respect  to  the  firstborn  Benben  and  Simeon."  (Lange.)  —6.  Shall  be  thinoj 
^  The  sons  afterwards  bom  riiall  beloDg  to  Joseph,  not  fonninff  a  third  tribe,  bat  included  in 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  ;  for  Joteph  is  represented  in  a  two-fold  way  throngfa  theae."  (Langi,) 
7.  Padan.1— Here  alone  need  for  Padan-Aram.  Bethlehem.  An  addition  of  the  narrator. 
Baehel  died  by  ma.  Not  near,  as  referring  to  snaoe.  The  preposition  has  an  emotional  sense^ 
and  means  on  aeoomtU  of  «i«,  /or  my  take,  She  had  borne  for  htm  the  hardships  of  the  jonmey, 
which  brought  on  her  fatal  traraiL— IS.  And  Joteph  brought  tham  ont  firom  between  hit  knees.) 
**  His,*'  ML,  Jaoob*8L  He  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  in  embracing  them  had  drawn  them 
between  his  knees.- 14.  And  Intel  stretcned  ont  hit  right  hand,  tnd  }tid  it  npon  Sphrtim'i 
hetd.]  This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  imposition  of  hands  in  Uessing.  Also  used  for  the 
investiture  of  ofRoe.  In  both  senses,  retained  by  the  Christian  Church  (Num.  xxvii  18,  23 ; 
Deut  zxif.  9 ;  Matt  xiz.  18  ;  Acts  Ti.  6  ;  yiil  17).  Oniding  hit  htndf  wittin^y.  The  LXZ, 
Vulgate,  and  Syriao  have,  A«  ekangtd,  or  eroaed  his  kandt.  The  expreasion  denotes  a  consoioas 
and  intelligent  purpose.~15.  And  he  Uessed  Joseph.!  In  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  hia  repre> 
sentatives.  The  two  are  comprehended  in  the  dving  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  zlix.  22) ;  and  of 
Moses  (Deut  zxziil.  18,  etc.).  The  Ood  which  Udmib,  **  Fed,**  §.&,  guided  and  tended  me  as  a 
shepherd  (Psa.  xxiii. ;  zzviii  9).— 16  The  angeL]  The  angel  of  God^s  presence  (Isa.  bdil  9)  | 
the  Covenant  angeL  Bedeemed  me  from  all  evil.  Heb.  Ood :  the  same  as  the  word  used  for 
"  Redeemer  "  in  Job  xix.  25.  And  let  my  name  be  named  on  them,  and  the  names  of  my  fathers, 
AHraham  and  Istae.  **  My  name,"  le,  Israel ;  and  let  them  be  counted  Abraham's  seed  and 
Isaao*SL  There  is  special  roference  to  the  blening  of  the  Divine  promise  on  the  seed  of  Abraham 
and  Issao  (Gen.  xxi  12).  f  Al/ortLJ—SO.  In  thee  shall  Israel  ble«J  "  The  tribe  of  Joseph  was 
only  regarded  as  an  examjiU  of  prosperity  for  the  rest  of  the  Hebrews,  whereas  the  IsraeUtes 
were  viewed  as  the  oause  of  blessing  for  all  the  other  nations.**  (KaUtdLJ—^i,  One  portion 
above  thy  brethren.!  He  was  to  have  two  lots  in  the  land  of  promise.  WhicA  I  took  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Amorite  with  my  sword  tnd  with  my  bow.  "  The  designation  of  the  land  as  taken 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite  by  Jacob's  sword  and  bow  is  ipokea  of  in  the  antidpatoiy  spirit 
of  a  prophet,  assuming  as  done  that  which  his  descendants  should  do.  See  the  expression 
repeated  in  form  of  expression  almost  verbatim  (Josh.  zziv.  I2y*  (A^fbrd.)  The  Amorita  was 
ft  poetioal  name  lor  the  Oanaanitea  generally. 

MAIN  H0MILBTI08  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH.^Vmm  l-f« 

Jacob's  Adoftiov  ov  Israel's  two  8oNa 

L  The  anfhority  which  he  claimed  for  this  act  He  refers  to  a  leading 
point  in  the  covenant  history.  God,  the  Almighty,  who  is  able  to  perform  His 
word,  had  appeared  to  him,  had  promised  to  make  him  a  great  nation,  and  to 
give  his  seed  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Verse  3.)  God  had  spoken  to  hina,  and 
this  is  his  authority.  On  this  he  bases  all  the  family  hopes.  The  mention  of 
God's  appearance  and  promise  would  inspire  confidence  in  Joseph. 

II.  The  purpose  he  had  in  view.     1.  To  deliver  them  from  the  corrupting 

it^uenees  if  the  world.  Though  they  had  an  Egyptian  mother,  and  belonged 
to  that  nation  by  birth  and  circumstances,  yet  they  were  not  to  be  suffered  to 
remain  Egyptians.  Ordinary  men  would  regard  them  as  having  brilliant 
prospects  in  the  world.  But  it  was  a  far  nobler  thing  that  they  should  espouse 
the  cause  of  (Jod,  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  his  people.  2.  To  give  them  a 
recognised  place  in  the  covenant  family.  This  would  impart  a  dignity  and 
meaning  to  their  life,  and  an  impulse  imd  an  elevation  to  all  their  thoughts 
(Jodward.  3.  To  do  special  honour  to  Josej^h.  Joseph  was  worthy  of  special 
honour.  He  was  the  noblest  son  of  the  family.  He  saved  the  house  of  Israel, 
as  well  as  of  Egypt.  This  act  of  Jacob  would  give  two  shares  in  the  land  of 
promise  to  his  bdoved  and  distinguished  son. 
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m.  The  sad  memories  wUch  it  awoke.  1.  They  were  selected  in  the  room 
of  JacoVs  two  eons,  who  had  forfeited  the  blessing.  Instead  of  Reuben  and 
Simeoa  They  had  grievously  sinned,  and  thus  losfc  their  inheritance.  The 
portion  of  Reuben  was  given  to  Ephraim  ;  and  of  Simeon,  to  Manasseh.  The 
grounds  of  this  are  given  in  1  Chron.  v.  1 ;  see  also  Gen.  zxxiv.,  xlix.  6-7  ; 
Num.  xxvi.  28-37 ;  1  Chron.  vii  14-29.  2.  They  reminded  him  qf  one  whom 
he  had  loved  and  lost.  (Verse  7.)  This  reference  to  Rachel  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  direct  connection  with  what  is  written  before  or  after.  But  the  old 
man  cannot  help  remembering  that  there  stood  before  him  now  the  sons  of 
Bachers  son.  He  is  forced  now  to  think  of  her.  After  so  many  vears,  he  still 
feels  her  loss.  Tinie  could  not  altogether  heal  the  deep  wound  which,  now 
touched  by  remembrance,  opens  afresh.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  adopted  these 
two  boys  for  Rachel's  sake.  He  did  not  despise  the  fresh  and  deep  feelings  of 
his  younger  days.  May  we  not  hope  that  these  tender  human  feelings  which  so 
persist  through  time  and  change  may  survive  the  grave  ?  Surely  they  seem  to 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  not  destined  to  die.  The  effect  of  thus 
referring  to  the  death  of  his  mother  would  be  to  strengthen  Joseph's  attach- 
ment to  Canaan. 


8UQ0B8TIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VEB8B8. 


Verses  1,  %  We  all  know  that  the 
mind  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
body,  and  that  strong  passions  some- 
times communicate  to  it  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  strength.^  Jacob  felt 
his  strength  return  to  him  when  he 
heard  Joseph's  name,  and  exerted  all 
his  vigour  to  receive  him  with  proper 
marks  of  gratitude  and  affection. — 
{Busk) 

Verses  3,  4.  God  Almighty.  1.  The 
sure  support  of  faith  in  the  Divine 
promises.  2.  The  sufficient  answer  to 
every  doubt.  8.  The  assurance  that  no 
obstacles  can  finally  stand  in  the  way  of 
God's  purpose  concerning  His  people. 

The  truly  thankful  keep  calendars 
and  catalogues  of  GK)d's  gracious  deal- 
ings with  tnem,  and  delist  to  recount 
and  reckon  them  up ;  not  in  the  lump 
only  and  by  wholesfue,  but  by  particular 
enumeration  upon  every  good  occasion  ; 
setting  them  forth  one  by  one,  as  here, 
and  ciphering  them  up,  as  David's  word 
is.  (Psa.  ix.  1.)  We  should  be  like 
civet- boxes,  whick  still  retain  the  scent 
when  the  civet  is  taken  out  of  them. 
(Psa.  cxiv.  1, 2,  Ex.  xviii  8.) — (Trapp.) 

The  earthly  Canaan  was  secured  dv 
promise  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  till 
the  time  came  when  Gh)d  diould  create, 
as  it  were  a  new  world,  by  introducing 


a  new  dispensation  of  grace  among 
them. — {BtJLsh), 

Verses  5,  6.  Thus  his  sons,  as  well 
as  himself,  were  taught  to  fix  their 
faith  and  hope  not  in  Egjrpt,  whatever 
might  be  their  expectations  as  the 
descendants  of  Joseph  by  an  Egyptian 
princess,  but  in  Canaan,  or  rather,  in 
the  promise  of  the  God  of  Israel — 
{FuUer). 

Verse  7.  Jacob  was  the  better  for 
the  loss  of  his  beloved  Rachel :  he 
thence  became  less  selfish  than  before ; 
accordingly,  when  he  came  to  Egypt 
there  was  no  unseemly  rejoicing  as 
there  would  otherwise  have  been,  over 
the  brilliant  prospects  of  his  race,  and 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  that  of 
affection,  rather  than  as  formerly,  of 
avarice.  There  is  something  in  this 
long  continuance  of  affection  for  a  lost 
wife  that  seems  to  tell  us  something 
of  the  possibility  of  reunion.  Upon 
this  subject,  Scripture  tells  us  almost 
nothing.  When  we  look  at  the  analogy 
of  this  world,  and  mark  the  growth  of 
our  affections  as  they  develop  in  our 
life,  first  to  parents,  then  to  brother, 
and  then  to  wife,  and  then  to  child, 
each  in  some  measure  supplanting  the 
other,  we  might  be  inclined  to  believe 
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that  there  would  be  a  perpetual  growth  hope  that  that  which  had  lasted  so 

of  attachments  to  spirits  higher  and  near  to  the  grave  might  survive  the 

higher  still ;  but  when  we  see  a  feeling  ^ave.    We  know  not,  God  grant  that 

like  this  of  Jacob's,  we  cannot  but  it  may  1 — {Itob$rtson), 

MAIN  E0MILETI08  OF  TBB  PARAQRAPH-^Vtmt  8-9QI 

Thb  Blessing  of  Ephbaim  and  Makassbh. 

L  Its  nature  and  property.  1.  They  were  blessed  in  the  person  (^  Joseph. 
He  is  blessed  in  his  sons.  (Verses  15,  20.)  The  principle  is  recognised  of 
blessing  mankind  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  another.  2.  With  the 
covenant  blessing.  Not  witii  that  of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  though  he  had  cause 
to  be  grateful  to  that  nation.  He  would  have  his  cliildren  to  know  the  true 
fount  of  bleasedness.  He  invoked  the  blessing  of  the  Ood  of  his  fathers. 
(Verse  15.)  The  assurance  that  others  have  shared  the  gifts  of  grace  with  us  is 
a  support  to  our  faith.  We  of  the  (Jhurch  belong  to  a  holy  nation,  which  has 
a  great  and  venerable  past.  3.  With  ths  blessing  of  which  he  himself  had 
experience.  "The  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  until  this  dav."  (Verse 
15.)  He  felt  that  God  had  tended  and  cared  for  him  like  a  shepherd.  This 
speech  was  dear  to  all  the  patriarchs,  and  was  a  fiivourite  image  with  David  and 
the  prophets.  In  Jacob's  lips,  the  figure  is  singularly  appropriate,  for  he 
remembered  his  shepherd  life  with  Laban.  Jacob  also  invoked  the  blessing  of 
'*  the  angel  which  redeemed  him  from  all  evil"  This  was  that  covenant  angel 
with  whom  he  wrestled,  even  God  appearing  as  his  Redeemer.  The  chief  aspect 
under  which  he  contemplates  God  is  that  of  one  who  rescues  from  evil — '*  the 
Deliverer."  (Rom.  xi.  26.)  This  idea  is  represented  in  its  various  forms  by 
the  words  "Kinsman,"  "Redeemer,"  "Vindicator,"  "Rescuer,"  or  "Avenger.'* 
(Isa.  xlix.  26,  xliii.  1 ;  Ex.  vi.  6 ;  Psa.  xix.  15 ;  Psa.  ciii.  4 ;  Jer.  L  34 ;  Hos. 
xiii.  14  ;  Job  xix.  25.J)  4.  With  a  different  blessing  for  each.  He  bestows  the 
larger  blessing  upon  tne  younger.     (Verse  19.) 

II.  Its  outward  form.  It  was  conveyed  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  (Verse 
14.)  The  blessing  was  not  merely  a  wish  or  a  hope,  but  a  reality.  This  laying 
on  of  bands  was  the  outward  means  or  symbol  of  its  conveyance.  Outward 
forms  impress,  they  steady  the  mind,  and  assist  contemplation.  The  blessing 
was  as  real  as  the  outward  act  which  accompanied  it,  the  reality  of  nature 
leading  on  to  the  reality  of  graca 

m.  Its  warrant.     1.  The  covenant  position  in  which  Ood  had  placed  him. 

He  stood  with  his  fathers,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  in  the  same  covenant  relation 
with  God.  (Verses  15,  16.)  2.  The  act  was  divinely  directed.  Old  Jacob 
crossed  his  hands,  and  thus  in  bestowing  the  blessing  reversed  the  order  of 
nature.  (Verses  14,  17.)  He  refused  to  be  corrected  by  Joseph,  for  thouglk  his 
sight  was  dim,  his  spiritual  eye  discerned  the  will  of  God.  He  guid^  ids 
hands  "  wittingly,"  with  full  knowledge  of  the  decree  of  the  Most  High.  God, 
who  distributes  His  gifts  as  He  will,  prefers  the  younger  to  the  elder.  Nature 
and  grace  often  take  cross  directions.  Jacob  had  spiritual  insight  and  foresight. 
He  was  a  true  prophet  of  God,  and  this  was  his  warrant  for  that  great  act  uf 
faith  when  he  "  blessed  both  the  sons  of  Joseph."    (Heb.  xi.  21). 

8U0GE8TIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THB  VBB8BS. 

Verses  8,  9.  The  dying  hour  must  nothing  naturally  instructive ;  but  in 

have  made  an  impression  on    those  this  death  there  was  simplicity  ;  they 

young  men.    In  death  itself  there  is  saw  the  sight  of  an  old  man  gathered 
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ripe  unto  his  fathers,  and  they  would 
remember  iu  their  gaiety  and  strength 
what  all  life  at  last  must  come  to. — 
{Robertson). 

Verse  10.  Perhaps  this  might  remind 
Jacob  of  his  conduct  to  his  old  blind 
father,  Isaac.  In  him  we  see  all  the 
powers  of  life  fading,  and  we  are 
tempted  to  say,  Can  this  live  for  ever  ? 
The  eye  cannot  see  Gk>d,  therefore  the 
eye  fails ;  the  ear  cannot  hear  Him, 
therefore  it  is  filled  with  dust ;  but 
faith  and  love,  the  things  that  are 
to  survive  the  grave,  exist  in  their 
strength  up  to  the  ^^yQ.-^Mobertson). 

Verse  11.  How  much  better  is  God 
to  us  than  our  fears  I  Only  let  us  wait 
with  faith  and  patience,  and  our  des- 
ponding thoughts  will  be  turned  into 
songs  of  praise. — (Fuller), 

God  delights  to  outbid  the  hopes  of 
His  people,  and  to  be  better  to  them 
than  their  deserts,  than  their  desires, 
yea,  than  their  faith  (Isa.  liv.  2,  3,  12, 
14).  As  it  is  storied  of  a  certain 
emperor,  that  he  delighted  in  no  under- 
takings so  much  as  in  those  that  his 
counsellors  and  captains  held  impossible, 
and  he  seldom  miscarried.  So  God — 
Ex  XV.  11. — {Trapp). 

Verses  11-14.  As  a  man  and  a  father 
Jacob  would  have  been  of  the  same 
mind  with  Joseph,  but  as  a  prophet  he 
must  give  the  richest  blessing  to  him 
who  was  to  partake  most  richly  of  the 
blessings  of  heaven.  The  appearance 
is  as  if  his  hands  knew  what  they  were 
about;  they  seemed  to  move  them- 
selves intelligently ;  they  performed 
the  oflfice  of  the  eye. — (Bush). 

Joseph  did  this  for  the  best;  but 
"God  only  wise"  had  otherwise 
ordered  it.  We  many  times  think  we 
do  well,  when  it  proves  much  other- 
wise. "Lean  not  therefore  to  thine 
own  understanding,"  saith  the  wise 
man  (Prov.  iii.  5^ ;  but  make  out  to 
him  that  "dwells  with  prudence." 
(Prov.  viii.  12.y-(TrappJ 

Verse  15.  This  is  the  highest  praise 
that  can  be  given  to  ancestors ;  this  is 


the  crown  of  all  commendation,  to  have 
walked  with  God  as  a  man  walketh 
witli  his  friend.  This  is  better  than 
a  thousand  escutcheons.  "The  God 
which  fed  me  all  my  life  long."  Jacob 
looks  beyond  all  second  causes,  and 
sees,  as  once  at  Bethel,  God  on  the  top 
of  the  ladder.  (Gen.  xxviii.) — (Trapp,) 
The  Lord  had  been  his  shepherd, 
had  kept  and  led  him,  as  well  as  sup- 
plied all  his  wants.  The  Lord  fed  him 
when  he  was  in  his  father's  house; 
when  he  procured  his  food  by  toil  at 
Laban's  house  :  the  Lord  fed  him  even 
when  in  Egypt  his  beloved  son  supplied 
all  his  wants. — (Busk) 

Verse  16.  This  is  the  all-sufficient 
Friend  who  wards  off  evil  by  himself 
satisfying  the  demands  of  justice  and 
resisting  the  devices  of  malice.  There 
is  a  beautiful  propriety  of  feeling  in 
Jacob  ascribing  to  his  father  the 
walking  before  God,  while  he  thank- 
fully acknowledges  the  grace  of  the 
Quickener  and  Justifier  to  himself. 
The  Angel  is  explicitly  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Being  in  this  ministerial 
function.  The  God  is  the  emphatic 
description  of  the  true,  living  Grod,  as 
contra-distinguished  from  all  false 
^ods.  Jacob  s  threefold  periphrases  is 
intended  to  describe  the  one  God,  who 
wills,  works,  and  wards.  And  let  my 
name  be  named  on  them.  Let  them 
be  counted  among  my  immediate  sons, 
and  let  them  be  related  to  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  as  my  other  sons  are.  This 
is  the  only  thing  that  is  special  in  the 
blessing.  Let  them  grow  into  a  multi' 
tude.  The  word  "  grow  "  in  the  ori- 
ginal refers  to  the  spawning  or  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  the  finny  tribe. 
Tlie  after  history  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  will  be  found  to  correspond 
with  th  isspecial  prediction. — (Murphy. ) 

God's  people  are  said  to  have  His 
name  called  upon  them  (Deut.  xxviii. 
11,— Heb.  "That  the  name  of  the 
Lord  is  called  upon  thee."  Let  us 
endeavour  to  be  an  honour  and  a  praise 
to  that  worthy  name  by  which  we  are 
called.— (5m«A). 

Verses  17-19.  Here  are  a  couple  of 
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Holy  propheta  differing  in  their  judg-  net,  and  bum  incense  to    our    own 

ments ;  yet  not  about  the  substance  of  drag/' — {Bush). 
the  blessing,  but  the  circumstance  of 

it.     Wonder  not  though  such  things  Verse  20*  How  God  sometimes  pre- 

still  fall  out  in  the  true  Uhurch,  and  the  fers  the  younger  to  the  elder,  we  may 

doctors  sometimes  divided  in  points  less  see  in  the  case  of  Shem    who    was 

material,  and  that  touch  not  the  foun-  preferred  to  Japlieth,  in  the  case  of  Isaac 

dation. — (Trapp),  who  was  preferred  to  Ishmael,  of  Jacob 


One  reason  wliy  the  Most  High  does  who  was  preferred  to  Esau,  of  Judah 

not  follow  the  rules  which  men  would  and   Joseph  who  were   preferred    to 

prescribe  to  Him  in  the  distribution  of  Reuben,  of  Moses  who  was  preferred  to 

His  fayours  undoubtedly  is,  that  we  Aaron,  and  finally,  of  David,  who  was 

may  learn  not  to  ^lory  in  the  flesh,  but  preferred  to  all  his  brethren, 
in  the  Lord.     Were  He  to  dispense        God  make  thee  a$  Ephraim  and 

His  bounties  according  to  such  rules  Manasseh,    A  form  of  speech  to  this 

as  mifflit  appear  reasonable  to  us,  high  day  in  use  among  the  Jews.  ^  As  they 

thoughts  of  numan  worth  would  be  apt  greet  with  it  men  and  their  young 

to  be  cherished,  and  losing  our  impres-  companions,  so  it  is  also  said  to  wives 

sions  of  Divine  sovereignty,  we  should  and  voung  women  :  Qod  make  thee  as 

be  tempted  to  ''  sacrifice  to  our  own  Sarah  and  Rebecca.— -(Xa^i^a.) 

MAIN'HOMILETWa  OF  THE  PARAORAPH.-^Vmm  SI*  ^X 

Jaoob  nr  THB  Prospeot  or  Dbath. 

The  good  patriarch  had  suffered  many  sore  calamities,  had  been  tossed  with 
many  a  tempest  on  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world.  Now  the  peaceful 
haven  is  in  sight  and  he  is  glad  to  be  at  rest  He  speaks  most  simply  and 
calmly  of  his  (ieath.  '*  And  brael  said  unto  Joseph,  Behold  I  die.''  We  have 
here  a  threefold  picture  : — 

I.  Of  strength  in  weakness.  His  bodily  powers  were  fafling,  his  eves  were 
dim  ;  but  yet  he  showed — 1.  The  strength  of  faith.  He  beueved  that  Qt)d 
would  be  with  his  descendants,  and  bring  them  up  from  Egypt ;  that  the  Lord 
would  perform  that  word  unto  him  upon  which  he  had  caui^him  to  hope.  He 
describes  the  portion  which  he  gave  to  Joseph  as  that  "  which  I  took  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Amorite  with  my  sword  and  with  my  bow."  As  to  their  ^>n9i,  these 
words  refer  to  the  past ;  but  the  terms  hre  prophetical,  and  speak  of  future  con- 
quest. The  land  would  be  wrested  by  him  from  the  Amorites  in  the  person  of 
his  posterity  (Gen  xv.  18-16).  With  prophetic  boldness  he  uses  the  past  for 
the  future.  Here  was  faith  in  the  word  of  God  which  came  to  him.  3.  The 
strevgth  of  Godliness,  He  wishes  to  wean  his  posterity  from  Egypt  He  desires 
to  make  all  his  descendants  the  servants  of  that  Gk>d  whom  he  had  served  all 
iiis  life  long.  8.  Tlis  strevgth  of  peace.  He  is  calm  and  peaceful,  and  to  be 
calm  in  the  prospect  of  death  is  to  be  conscious  of  the  upholding  of  an  infinite 
8tren;;th.  All  through  life,  and  supremely  so  in  death,  the  peace  of  God  is  the 
strength  of  His  people  (Psa.  xxiz.  11).  And  when  all  fails  on  earth,  they  only 
enter  into  a  deeper  and  a  perpetual  peace  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  86). 

n.  Of  success  in  failure.  He  was  failing  on  earth,  and  the  time  woxdd 
soon  come  when  he  could  be  no  longer  with  them.  "  I  die,"  he  says,  "  but 
God  shall  be  with  you."  God  still  lives  on  ;  and  this  was  the  confidence  and 
stay  of  his  soul.  All  was  failing  him  now  but  his  God.  Helpless  on  earth,  he 
falls  into  the  "  everlasting  arms.  (Deut  xxxiii  27.)  He  still  has  Omnipotent 
support,  and  that  was  true  success. 
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m.  Of  life  in  death.  He  was  djang,  but  the  light  of  immortality  shines 
through  the  decays  of  his  mortal  frame.  His  faith  and  love,  strong  even  to  the 
end,  surely  lasted  beyond  death.  ^  The  soul  which  has  once  looked  up  into  the 
face  of  Qod  cannot  die.  Th^  spiritual  man  shows  himself  amidst  the  ruins  of 
death.  It  is  remarkable  that  Jacob  says  nothing  about  the  long  intervening 
years  of  bondage  which  his  children  would  have  to  endure.  He  only  speaks 
concerning  the  end  and  grand  result  of  all.  He  sees  nothing  now  but  the  true 
life,  real  blessedness  for  himself  and  for  them.  The  light  of  God's  favour, 
shining  beyond  and  overwhelming  all  earthly  sorrows,  entirely  filled  his  souL 

SUOOESTIVS  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verses  21,  22.    As  it  was  no  more  at  last  we  find  ourselves  alone,  with  no 

betwixt  God  and  Moses,  but  *'  Go  up  arm  of  flesh  to  support  us  ;  and  then 

and  die ;  **  so  betwixt  God  and  Jacob,  comes  the  sense  of  dependence  on  the 

but  "Behold  I  die."  ^  Death,  he  knew,  arm  Divine  :  therefore  it  is  emphati- 

to  him  should  be  neither  total,  but  of  cally  written  that  He  is  the  God  of  the 

the  body  only ;  nor  perpetual  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow. — {Robert' 

body,  but  for  a  season  only.    See  both  son,) 

these  set  forth  by  the  Apostle,  Bom.  As  to  the  manner  of  their  deliver- 

viii.  10,  11. — {Trapp,)                 ^  ance,  neither  Jacob  nor  his  sons  knew 

The  consolation  given  to  survivors,  any  more  on  this  head  than  Abraham 

Jacob  says,  "BehoM  I  die,  but  God  was  enabled  to  inform  them,  viz.,  that 

shall  be  with  you,"  etc.    Thus  our  God  would  judge  the  land  where  they 

Redeemer  said  to  His  disciples,  "  It  is  were  oppressed,  and  would  bring  tliem 

expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away,"  out    with    great    substance.      Their 

etc.     This  then  explains  to  us  the  business  was  to  believe  and  embrace 

Erinciple  of  bereavement ;  slowly  and  the  promise,  and  to  leave  the  manner 

y  degrees  all  drops  off  from  us — ^first  of  its  accomplishment  to  Q[QiL—{Bush) 
our  parents^  then  our  companions,  till 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Cbitioal  Notib.— !•  In  the  last  days.]  This  phrase  is  often  used  to  denote  the  Meadanlo 
times  (lea.  a  2  ;  Ez.  xxxviii.  8, 16  ;  Jer.  zxx.  24,  etc.).  "  This  passage  reaches  to  that  period 
in  the  Shiloh,  and  it  embraces  the  intorveniog  histoiy.'*  {Jacolm,)  llie  expression  is  ohieSy 
fonnd  in  prophetic  passages.— 4.  TTnstahle  as  water.]  Heb.  Boiling  over  at  water.  Another 
form  of  this  word  is  rendered  lightne»$^  in  Jer.  zziii  82 ;  Zeph.  iiL  2,  referring  to  the  character 
of  false  prophets.  The  image  points  to  the  heated  passions  which  led  Reuben  into  disgrace. 
Thou  ihalt  not  excel.]  He  shall  have  no  share  in  the  dignity  and  priyileges  of  the  firstborn— 
the  birthright  supremacy.  The  double  portion  was  transferred  to  Joseph,  the  chieftainship  to 
Judah,  and  the  priesthood  to  Leyi-— 6.  UL  their  self-wm  they  digged  down  a  waU.]  The  LXX 
has,  they  have  harMtntng  oxen,  "  The  trae  rendering  refers  to  a  process  of  wantonly  cutting  the 
tendons  of  oxen  so  as  to  make  them  useless.  In  Chron.  xxxiv.  28,  the  carrying  off  of  the  cattle 
is  mentioned.  This  wanton  cruelty  was  doubtless  added."  (Jacobut,) — 8,  Jndah,  thon  art  he 
whom  thy  brethren  shaU  praise.]  An  allusion  to  his  name  which  signifies  fraiee  (Gen.  xxix.  85) 
—not  merely  the  praiaed  one,  but  he  for  whom  Jehovah  is  praised.—^.  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp ; 
firom  the  prey,  my  son,  thon  art  gone  up.]  "Judah,  the  kingly  tribe,  is  likened  to  the  lion,  the 
king  of  beasts,  who  has  taken  his  prey  in  the  plain  and  is  returning  to  his  mountain  habitation 
(Cant.  iv.  8).  It  is  from  this  prophecy  that  the  remarkable  title  of  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  is  given  to  Christ  (R  v.  v,  6)."  (Alford.)—10.  The  sceptre  ihaU  not  depart]  The  tribal 
sceptre— a  symbol  of  royal  power  and  authority.  Hor  a  lawgiver  ftrom  between  Ills  feet.)  Some 
render  il^  nor  the  judicial  staff  from  between  his  feet."   (EeU,  Kaluck,)    The  term  means  first 
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ft  or>inmafider'4a«0^»vfr  (Dent  zzxiiL  21),  ihen  *  jacUdftl  staff  or  nlei^s  soeptre  (Nam.  zzi  18). 
**  When  the  anoiant  kings  addressed  public  assemblies,  they  held  in  their  hands  this  soq>tre. 
When  they  sat  in  state  upon  the  throne  they  rested  it  between  their  feet,  unless  personal  impli- 
cation was  made  to  them,  when  they  stretched  it  oat  Bnt  the  sense  of  lawgiver  is  best  salted  to 
the  varied  form  of  the  paralleUsm.  And  then  the  figure  is  of  the  lion,  who  has  heLwetn  kufeei 
the  lawgiver ;  that  is — has  the  legislatiye  oontrol.  Judah  shall  be  dominant,  and  shall  have  the 
anthority  and  oontrol  as  a  tribe,  until  Shiloh  oome."  -jacobus.  UntU  Shiloh  oome.]  This  has 
been  vsrioualy  rendered.  Some  give  the  meaning,  mUH  hi  eomei  to  whom  U  (the  kingdom  at 
oontrol)  bdcngt.  Others  interpret  Shiloh  as  meaning  reU^  or  ptace  iif  rut^  and  accordingly 
render  it,  tiil  rest  comee^  or,  he  wme$  to  a  plaee  of  reeL  Some,  agidn,  understand  it  as  the  name 
of  a  ptaee^  and  explain  it  of  the  time  when  the  "  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
assembled  together  at  ShUoh'*  (Josh,  xviii.  1).  But  the  most  natoral  rendering  is  the  commonly 
received  one,  which  r^^ards  Shiloh  as  a  personal  name.  It  means  the  same  as  Solomon,  from  a 
verb  signifving  to  retL  Therefore  it  ii  a  propheNry  of  the  Messiah,  "  the  Prince  of  Peace.** 
Jesus  is  called  our  peace.  **  On  the  coming  uf  Shiloh  the  last  remnant  of  that  supremacy  was 
removed,  only  to  be  replaced  by  the  higher  form  of  pre-eminence  which  the  Prince  of  Peace 
inaugurates."  {Murphy.)  The  gathering  J  The  word  means  properly  filial  obedience—  a  willing 
homage.  **  The  obedtenee  describes  the  willing  submission  to  the  new  form  of  sovereignty  which 
is  ushered  in  by  the  Shiloh."  (Murphy)  The  people.]  The  peoples— the  nations  of  the  world. 
U.  Washed  hit  garments  in  wine.]  *'  Wine  is  produced  in  such  abundance  that  it  can  be  applied 
to  such  a  purpose  ;  a  poetical  hyperbole,  as  in  Job  xrix.  d**  (Lange.) — 12*  Ss  ^yes  shall  be 
red  with  wine,  and  his  teeth  white  with  milk.]  Lange  translates  the  word  rendered  "red,** 
dark  gleaming.  He  shall  be  distinguished  for  dark  lus^^  eyes,  and  for  white  teeth.  The  8c41 
of  Judah  near  Hebron  and  Engedi  produced  the  best  wine  in  Canaan. — 18  Zehnloa.]  The  name 
means  dweUing,  At  the  htven  of  the  tea.]  <*ThiB  tribe  touched  upon  the  coast  <tf  the  sea  of 
Kinnereth  and  of  the  Mediterranean."  (Murphy.)^l^.  A  strong  ast.]  Heb.  An  ate  of  bons. 
"  The  figure  here  employed  has  nothing  mean  about  it  The  Oriental  ass  is^  more  stately  animal 
than  the  Western.**  C Lange)— 19.  Dan  shall  judffe  his  people.]  Don,  from  a  verb  signifjfing 
to  Judge,  The  expression,  ehaU  Judge,  is  a  play  iq>on  the  name.  An  adder  in  the  path,  that 
hiteth  the  horie-heeli«]  *'The  well-known  homed  snake,  a  small  serpent  of  a  sandy  colour.  Its 
habit  is  to  coil  itself,  usually  in  the  camd*s  footmark,  in  the  sand,  and  thence  suddenly  to  dart 
out  on  any  passing^  animaL  Horses  are  in  the  greatest  terror  when  one  is  seen  ahead.** 
{Trietrain,)''iO'  Asherw]  The  word  means  bleued.  His  head  shall  be  fkt]  His  territory 
extended  from  Carmel  to  Tyre,  and  comprised  some  of  the  richest  plains,  aboimding  in  wheat 
and  oiL  Boyal  dainties.]  "  Solomon  supplied  the  houftehold  of  lang  Hiram  from  this  difltrict 
(1  Kings  y.  11)."  (/ao>6ti«.)— 2L  Kaphtoll  if  a  hind  let  loose.]  *<  He  is  a  beauteous  and  active 
warrior,  comparable  to  the  so  much  praised  gazelle  (2  Sam.  iL  18,  etc)."  (Lange,)  He  gi^eth 
goodly  words.]  "Eloquence  in  prose  and  verse  was  characteristic  of  this  particular  tribe. 
In  Judg.  iv.  6,  we  may  study  the  character  of  the  tribe."  (Murphy.)— tl.  Whose  branehee  ma 
oyer  the  wall.]  **  Transcend  all  the  usual  boundaries  of  a  well-encloeed  garden.  Joseph  is,  in 
prospect)  the  twofold  tribe  that  bursts  the  bounds  assigned  to  a  twelfth  of  the  chosen  people^  and 
overspreads  the  area  of  two  tribes."  (Murphy.)— StA.  The  shepherd  the  itone  of  Iirael.]  "His  rook 
at  Bethel,  on  whose  support  he  slept  as  he  pillowed  his  head  upon  the  stone."  {Lange)  **  The 
foeterinff  guardian  as  well  as  the  solid  foundation  of  his  being.*'  {Murphy.)  ~26*  Separate  firam 
hit  hretnnn.]  Distinguished  from  his  brethren.  "  A  separate  one— in  his  personal  ounsecration, 
as  well  as  in  his  historical  dignity."  (Lange.)— ^»  Benjamin  shall  ravin  at  a  wolf;  in  the 
morning  he  ihaU  deyoor  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil.]  The  warlike  boldness 
of  the  tribe  appears  in  the  history  (Judg.  y.  14) ;  its  distinguished  archers  and  sUogers 
(Judg.  XX.  16 ;  1  Ohron.  yiii  S9,  40  |  xiL  2 1  2  Ohroa  xiv.  7»  8;  xvii  17).  Saul  and  Jon»£an 
■prang  from  this  tribe. 

MAIN  E0MILBTI08  OF  THB  PARAGRAPE.-Venet  %  % 
JaOOB  as  a  PaCFHBT  of  THB  LOBD. 

In  this  dying  speech  of  Jacob  to  his  sons,  we  have  the  characteristics  of  true 
prophecy.    Consider  the  following  things  : — 

I.  The  nature  of  its  contents.  1.  Prediction.  It  is  true  that  the  office  of  a 
prophet  was  not  simply  to  predict  future  events.  But  this  was  part  of  the  burden 
of  the  Lord  laid  upon  him.  In  revealing  the  Divine  will  he  had  sometimes  to 
lift  the  veil  of  the  future.  We  have  here,  without  doubt,  the  element  of /?r#- 
diction.  If  we  grant  any  of  the  circumstances  which  invest  Jacob  with  a  sacred 
character ;  if  we  believe  that  he  was  called  of  God,  and  that  he  was  in  covenant 
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with  Him,  then  the  fact  that  this  discourse  was  really  prophetic  presents  no 
difficulty.  All  is  clear  enough,  and  worthy  of  belief,  except  upon  the  a  priori 
assumption  of  the  rationalists  that  prophecy  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible. 
This  speech  also  contains— 2.  Insight  into  spiritual  truths.  The  prophet  was 
most  of  all  a  seer,  one  who  had  insight  into  spiritual  truths,  a  proclaimer  of 
eternal  nrinciples.  This  is  a  hidier  thing  than  the  mere  prediction  of  facts 
which  take  place  but  once.  In  this  discourse  we  discern  eternal  principles, — of 
man's  mortJ  and  spiritual  nature,  of  the  powers  which  shape  history,  of  God's 
government  of  the  world,  of  Redemption,  and  of  the  eternal  kingdom  which  shall 
reign  over  and  beyond  aU.    Consider  :— 

II.  The  nature  of  the  style  employed.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  reality,  it  is 
suited  to  the  age,  and  such  as  the  patriarchs  used.  It  is  vague  and  mysterious, 
there  are  no  accurate  and  minute  details,  but  all  is  given  in  shadowy  outline  ; 
and  this  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  written  in  after  ages  in  order  to  fit 
into  history.  The  very  obscurity,  and  the  difficulties  in  this  speech,  are  them- 
selves a  vindication  of  its  claim  to  be  prophecy*    Consider  :— 

IIL  The  impossibility  of  aocountingr  for  these  deliverances  upon  natural 
principles.  Jacob  was  now  a  weak  and  aged  man  ;  the  last  sickness  was  upon 
him.  And  yet  he  speaks  in  this  sublime  style,  the  proper  vehicle  of  exaUed 
thought  and  feeling.  He  utters  this  wonderful  poem.  Surely  he  was  Divinely 
taught  and  aided.  Inspiration  is  the  onlv  solution.  That  which  reveals  so 
much  of  Gk)d's  thoughts  and  ways  must  be  from  God.    Consider : 

IV.  The  stage  of  prophetic  development  which  it  indicates.  The  prophecy 
of  Messiah  now  becomes  clearer.  First,  it  is  ths  seed,  in  general  terms ;  then  thy 
seed,  Abraham's.  Now,  the  very  tribe  out  of  which  the  Messiah  is  to  spring  is 
announced.  We  have  here  the  full  bloom  of  patriarchal  prophecy.  The  language 
rises  to  that  poetic  form  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Messianic  predictiona  The 
blessing  of  Judah  is  the  central  point,  where  the  discourse  reaches  on  to  the 
last  times,  when  God  would  bring  His  first  begotten  into  the  world,  and  set 
up  his  everlasting  kingdom.    Consider  :— 

y.  The  promise  of  eternal  life  which  it  suggests.  The  spirit  of  these 
prophecies  is  the  testimonv  of  Jesus.  And  He  came  that  we  may  have  life. 
Eternal  life  is  the  end  of  all  prophecy.  In  regard  to  this  doctrine  we  may  ask 
in  Jacob's  individual  case,  can  we  suppose  that  God  would  give  this  light  to  a 
man — these  reverences  and  feelings,  and  then  quench  his  soul  in  darkness  for 
ever  ?  Could  Jacob  have  been  permitted  to  know  of  and  disclose  such  a 
magnificent  future,  and  yet  not  live  on  to  see  it  t 


8UQGE8TIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSEX 

Verse  1,  2.     The  spirit  of  devoted  So  declared  the  dying  Socrates,  that 

men  of  God,  in  anticipation  of  death,  he  regarded  himself  as  in  that  stage  of 

soars  to  an  elevated  consciousness,  and  being  when  men  had  most  of  the  fore- 

either  in  priestly  admonitions,  or  pro-  seeing  power. — {Lange.) 
phetio  fore-seeings,  attests  its  divine         He  that  hears  the  word  of  God, 

nature,  its  elevation  above  the  common  must  hear  as  if  he  did,  for  so  he  doth 

life,  and  its  anticipation  of  a  new  and  hear  for  life  and  death ;  he  must,  as 

glorious  existence.    The  testimony  of  Jacob    bids    his    sons,    **  hear   and 

antiquity  is  harmonious  in  respect  to  hearken.'' — {Trapp.) 
•aoh  facta— even   heathen  antiquity. 
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MAIN  H0MILBT108  OF  THE  PARAQRAPff.-^Vtrm  t^  4 

Thb  Blbssinq  of  Rbubbn. 

We  seem  to  hare  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  words  of  carsing  rather  than  of 
blessing.  But  in  verse  28,  Jacob's  speeches  concerning  his  sons  are  called 
''  blessings."  He  utters  words  of  blame,  he  rebukes  sharply,  but  does  not  came 
the  persons  though  he  denounces  the  sin.  He  does  not  cast  off  his  sons  :  they 
still  continue  among  the  tribes  of  Israel.    As  to  Reuben,  consider  : — 

L  His  privileges.  He  was  the  first-bom,  the  first-fruits  of  his  &ther'8  manl^ 
strength,  "The  excellency  of  dignity,  and  the  excellency  of  power."  This 
entitled  him,  1.  To  the  first  rank  among  his  brethren,  2.  I'o  theUadsrship  qf 
ike  tribes.  3.  7o  a  double  share  qf  the  inheritance.  (Gen.  xxvil  29  ;  Dent, 
xxi.  17).    Such  were  his  high  privUeges. 

II.  His  forfeiture  of  his  privileges.  Jacob  reminds  him  of  his  privileges, 
only  to  contrast  them  with  his  present  state.  He  will  cause  hijn  to  see  what  he 
might  have  been.  Great  expectations  had  been  formed  of  him  and  he  had 
not  answered  them.  For  it  is  not  privileges  that  make  us  good  or  great,  but 
the  use  to  which  we  put  them.  Reuben  forfeited  his  privileges, — 1.  £y  a  find 
sin.  Jacob  dwells  upon  it  with  all  those  aggravations  that  made  it  to  be  the 
most  heinous  and  abhorred.  He  turns  away  from  Reuben  (and  addressing  his 
other  sons  as  if  by  way  of  pathetic  appeal),  says,  *'  He  went  up  to  my  couch.** 
2.  Bi/  his  instability  of  character.  He  was  **  unstable  as  water,"  wUdi  is 
sometimes  fierce  and  tempestuous,  and  always  yielding  and  treacherous.  He 
was  that  double-minded  man  described  by  St.  James,  whose  true  image  in 
nature  is  the  restless  sea  which  is  the  sport  of  the  inconstant  winds.  (James  i. 
6,  8.)  8.  By  a  life  of  sensuality.  This  resulted  in  that  inveterate  fault  of  his 
character,  instability.  His  passions  were  heated  and  furious,  like  water 
boili  ig  over.  (See  Critical  Notes,)  They  were  ungovernable.  He  could  not 
rule  himself,  and  therefore  coula  have  no  influence  over  others.  He  was 
unfitted  for  power  and  place.  ^  The  single  sin  which  made  him  infamous  grew 
out  of  his  character,  confirming  and  establishing  it  in  evil  more  and  more. 
And  thus  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  deeds  of  a  man — ^the  whole  of  his  character 
in  the  present — ^are  made  and  determined  bv  his  past  Sin  is  not  merely  done 
and  done  with.    The  injury  done  to  our -soul  remains  in  its  effecta 

SmOBSTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THB  VBB8ESL 

Verses  8, 4»  The  term  is  well  adapted  removed,  is  irresistible.     Such  is  the 

both  to  express  the  unbridled  lawless-  force  of  corruption  in  men  destitute  of 

ness  of  Reuben's  conduct  in  the  indul-  religious    principle ;    yet    nothin|[    is 

^ence  of  his  passions,  and  the  effect  of  weaker  than  water  in  small  quantities 

It  in  suddenly  and  irretrievably  casting  — it  has  no  principle  of  coherence  or 

him  down  from  his  birthright.    The  stabilil^.    Such  is  the  weakness  of  men 

force  of  a  great  current  of  water,  when  who  walk  after  theirown  lusts.— ^(fiuM.) 
the   barriers   that   restrained  it  are 

MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THB  PARAGRAPH^Vm-m  5<7. 

Thb  BLEssiNa  of  Simbon  Ain>  Lbvl 

!•   Their  sin.    1.  Immoderate  revenge.    (Verses  5,  6.)    They  were  justified 
in  feeling  anger,  and  even  in  avenging  the  outrage  upon  the  family  honour. 
They  must  have  been  less  than  men  had  they  been  indifferent.    And  as  reliffioua 
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men  they  were  bound  to  feel  a  righteons  indignation.  In  that  state  of  society, 
when  there  were  no  regular  modes  of  trial,  the  avenger  of  blood  was  an  instru- 
ment of  justice.  It  is  the  excess  of  their  anger  that  is  blamed.  '*  For  it  was 
fierce'*  **  For  it  was  cruel.'*  Not  content  with  taking  vengeance  upon  the 
man  who  did  the  deed,  they  slew  a  whole  tribe  of  men.  2.  Cruelty  to  unoffend- 
ing beasts.  They  wantonly  cut  the  tendons  of  animals  so  as  to  make  them 
useless.  This  was  an  uncalled  for  ferocity.  3.  Their  cruelty  was  deliberate. 
Tliey  were,  indeed,  "  brethren "  both^  in  83^pathy  and  co-operation.  They 
supported  and  oounselled  each  other  in  their  cruel  designs  They  had  theur 
''  secret,"  their  "  assembly."  They  were  men  capable  of  firaming  dark  plots. 
They  wrought  iniquity  by  a  law. 

n.  Their  penalty.  1.  To  be  disavowed  by  the  aood.  "  0  my  soul,  come  not 
thou  into  their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united." 
Jacob  could  not  prevent  their  deed,  but  he  would  have  no  fellowship  with  the 
unfruitful  works  of  darkn^.  2.  Their  deed  is  branded  with  a  curse.  He 
curses  their  wrath  and  their  cruelty,  not  their  persons.  3.  7'hey  are  condemned 
to  moral  and  volitical  weakness.  "  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter 
them  in  Israel. '  The  penalty  was  appropriate.  As  they  had  worked  together 
in  wickedness,  they  are  to  be  divided,  Simeon's  tribe  was  weak,  his  territory 
scattered.  Levi  was  likewise  scattered  in  Israel,  and  had  no  territorial  allot- 
ment ;  yet  his  was  a  privileged  tribe,  being  the  tribe  of  priests.  The  penalty 
is  by  grace  transmuted  into  blessing.  ''  The  Lord  keeps  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  in  His  own  hands.  Simeon's  sons  continue  to  be  like  himself—doing 
the  same  works.  On  them  the  sentence  falls  with  unmitigated  severity.  In 
the  tribe  of  Levi  there  are  indications  of  a  better  mind.  And  the  sentence  is 
graciously  sanctified." — (Candlish.) 

BUQQBSTIVB  OOMMBNTS  ON  THB  VBRSBS. 

Verse  5.   His  two  next  sons  were     same  abhorrence  of  the  act  now,  as  it 
ilty  of  a   crime  still  worse  than     had  then* 


uben's.     If  it  did  not  wound  their 

father  in  a  part  so  tender,  it  gave  him  Verse  7.   There  is  a  kind  of  an$;er 

not  less   pain,  and   exposed   him  to  which  deserves  not  to  be  cursed,  but 

greater  mischief     If  a  merciful  provi-  to  be  blessed.    Such  was  the  anger  of 

dence  had  not  wonderfully  preserved  Moses  when  he  came  down  from  the 

him,  he  and  all  his  family  must  have  Mount,  and  seeing  the  idolatries  of  the 

been  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  the  camp  of  Israel,  broke  the  tables  of  the 

revenge  of  the  enraged  Uanaanites. —  law  which  he  held  in  his  hands.     But 

(Bush).  the  anger  of  Simeon  and  Levi  was 

entitled  neither  to  commendation  nor 

Verse  6.    Time   had   not   changed  apology.    Sharp  rebuke  is  necessary 

Jacob's  feelings  with    regard  to  the  for  those  who  have  greatly  o£feuded. — 

erime  of  his  sons.    His  soul  had  the  (Bush). 

MAIN  H0MILBTI08  OF  THB  PABAQRAPH.-^Yerm  M% 

Thb  Blessinq  of  Judah. 

L  That  he  should  win  the  praise  of  his  brethren.  (Verse  8.)  Jacob  having 
BOW  a  worthier  theme,  uses  the  proper  style  and  language  of  blessing.  We 
might  have  supposed  that  the  greatness  which  he  predicts  for  Judah  would  have 
made  him  a  mark  of  envy  rather  than  an  object  of  praise.     But  Judah  was  to 
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be  gifted  with  that  supremacy  of  influence  which  commands  praise  and  admira- 
tion— Uiat  greatness  springing  out  of  goodness  which  disarms  envy.  He  was 
gifted  with  wisdom  and  understanding.  (Ex.  xxxL  2,  3.)  He  had  all  those 
elements  of  mental  and  .moral  character  which  gave  him  a  sovereign  dominion 
over  other  minds.  As  Ids  name  signifies,  his  brethren  were  also  to  praise  Qod 
for  him,  on  his  behalf.  His  excellency  would  make  an  impression  upon  his 
brethren,  upon  those  who  knew  and  understood  him  best ;  and  they  shall  be  con- 
strained to  praise  God  for  him.  He  was  a  good  gift ;  he  would  difiuse  blessing, 
and  they  must  say,  "  the  Lord  be  praised."  See  the  power  of  character.  Judan 
would  not  have  to  court  praise.  His  brethren  would  give  it  to  him  of  their  own 
accord.  His  conquests,  won  by  the  strength  of  his  goodness,  would  bring  him 
renown  and  reverence.  He  had  that  unobtrusiye  and  unconscious  greatness 
which  must  prevail  in  the  end.    ''  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.'' 

II.  That  he  should  be  the  type  of  the  victorioiu  hero.  He  is  compared 
to  a  "  lion."  (Verse  9).  The  Hebrews  had  several  distinct  words  to  represent 
the  different  ages  and  degrees  of  strength  and  fierceness  of  the  lion,  three  of 
which  occur  in  this  verse.  These  indicate  different  stages  in  the  history  of 
Judah's  supremacy.  1.  A  growing  power.  He  is  compared  to  "  a  lion's  whelp," 
a  young  lion,  who  has  more  growth  to  expect,  who  is  only  in  the  beginning  of 
his  strength.  Judah's  dominion  at  its  commencement  was  small.  He  governed 
the  people,  at  first,  by  petty  rulers  such  as  the  judges.  Afterwards  came  the 
race  of  kings,  national  prosi)erity  followed,  great  institutions  flourished,  and  the 
people  enjoyed  the  land  of  their  fathers  in  peace.  So  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah — who  was  the  '*  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  " — started  apparently  from 
small  beginnings,  but  in  the  course  of  the  ages  it  has  grown  great.  It  is  the 
realm  that  for  ever  lasts.  It  will  secure  for  His  people  quiet  habitations,  thrones 
of  power,  and  seats  of  monarchs  whose  kingdom  passes  not  away,  2.  A  righteous 
power.  Judah  is  also  compared  to  a  "  lion/'  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  strength. 
The  figure  implies  a  lion  in  the  den,  satiated  with  prey,  and  is,  thererore, 
couchant,  not  rampant.  The  strength  of  Judah  was  not  to  be  the  strength  of 
the  oppressor,  but  rather  of  him  who  is  strong  in  his  right,  in  the  majesty  of 
defence.  Such  is  the  strength  of  the  Messiah.  His  kingdom  is  founded  upon 
righteousness.  3.  A  power  to  be  dreaded.  **  Who  shall  rouse  him  up  ?  "  Men 
are  to  stand  in  dread  of  his  power,  though  it  seems  to  slumber.  His  was  a  power 
to  bless  ;  but  woe  to  those  who  rouse  it  up  and  so  turn  that  power  against  them- 
selves. Christ  is  at  rest  as  a  lion  going  up  from  the  prey ;  seated  at  the  right- 
hand  of  God  as  a  lion  couchant,  reposing  after  His  conquest  over  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  it  is  at  the  i)eril  of  the  greatest  monarchs  to  rouse  Him  up. 
(Ps.  ii.  10-12).  "  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  He  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way, 
when  His  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little."  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  we  do  not 
love  Christ  more,  that  we  do  not  trust  Him  more  ;  but  is  it  not  even  more 
dreadful  that  we  have  f=o  little  fear  of  Him  I  Let  us  beware  how  we  arouse  that 
wrath  which  is  so  terrible,  even  when  it  is  "  kindled  but  a  little." 

III,  That  he  should  be  the  type  of  the  Messiah.  (Verse  10.)  We  have  here 
one  of  the  first  and  clearest  prophecies  of  the  Redeemer.  Judah's  kingdom  was 
to  lead  up  to  the  higher  and  more  enduring  kingdom  of  Christ.  He  was  a  type 
of  the  Messiah — 1.  /«  Bis  sovereignti/.  For  (1.)  He  had  reaal potoer.  He  waa 
to  hold  the  sceptre,  until  his  sovereignty  should  receive  a  higher  meaning  and 
be  absorbed  in  that  of  fhe  Meis.siah.  (2.)  Be  had  power  combined  with  ffentleness. 
lie  is  compared  to  **  a  lion,"  and  yet  he  is  to  prepare  the  way  lor  Shiloh,  "  the 
Prince  of  Peace."  In  Rev.  v.  5,  we  read,  "  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  hath 
prevailed  to  open  the  book."  The  idea  of  a  lion  seems  to  be  opposed  to  that  of  peace. 
But  the  nrophet  injmediately  says,  '  And  I  beheld,  and  lo  1  a  lamb  as  it  had  been 
slain."  The  two  images  combine  to  form  oue  truth.  There  is  a  strength  of  foroe^ 
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and  there  is  another  which  is  gained  and  established  through  suflFering,  spiritual 
conquests  and  greatness.  (3.)  He  had  a  power  which  sweetly  wins  obedience. 
The  "  obedience  of  the  peoples  "  was  to  be  to  Shiloh.  The  cross  has  the  power 
of  attraction  by  its  exhibition  of  Divine  love.  Christ,  being  lifted  up,  draws  all 
men  unto  Him.  His  kingdom  is  founded  not  upon  force,  but  upon  love.  2.  In 
his  prosperity.  Temporal  prosperity  was  the  lot  of  JudaL  (Verses  11,  12.) 
Wine  and  milk  are  also  the  symbols  of  gospel  blessings  (Isa.  Iv).  The  Messiah 
shall  prosper,  ever  winning  great  and  lasting  victories.  "  The  pleasure  of  the 
Lord  shall  prosper  in  His  hand  "  (Isa.  liii  10). 


SUaOBSTIVS  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Terse  8.  All  this  is  chiefly  verified 
In  Christ.  In  Him  is  beauty,  bounty, 
goodness,  greatness,  and  whatsoever 
else  is  praiseworthy.  He  goeth  forth 
ridifig  on  His  white  horse,  *' conquering 
and  to  conquer."  (Rev.  vi  2).  St.  Paul, 
His  chief  herald,  nroclaims  His  victory 
with  a  world  of  solemnity  and  triumph 
(1  Cor.  XV.  56),  and  he  calls  upon  all 
his  brethren  to  bow  down  before  Him 
(Phil  ii.  10),  as  they  do  (Rev.  xii.  10), 
casting  down  their  crowns  at  His  feet. 
(Rev,  iv.  10).—{Trapp). 

Verse  9.  ^  The  theme  swells  under 
contemplation,  and  we  are  insensibly 
led  by  the  language  employed  to  trace 
the  spiritual  career  of  "  David's  greater 
son,  who,  while  He  warred  success- 
fully^ with  the  powers  of  darkness 
during  His  ministry  on  earth,  de- 
spoiling His  most  potent  adversaries, 
and  dividing  the  spoil  with  the  mighty, 
till,  rising  from  the  dead  He  **  went 
up"  in  a  triumphant  ascension  from 
the  field  where  His  victories  had  been 
won,  like  the  lion  returning  to  his  lair 
gorged  with  prey,  and  set  down  at  His 
Father's  right  hand,  in  a  rest  which  no 
enemy  can  presume  to  invade  but  at 
his  utmost  peril. — (Bush). 

Verse  10.  Shiloh,  the  Pacificator, 
or  Prince  of  Peace.  Much  has  been 
written  to  evade  the  difficulty  which 
arises  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
king  in  Israel  when  He  came.  But 
surely  it  is  not  needed.  Ten  tribes 
disappeared.  Of  the  remaining  two, 
both  merged  themselves  in  Judah  ; 
and  the  sceptre  is  only  a  fi^rative 
and   poetical   name   for   nationality. 


Israel's  nationality,  merged  in  Judah 
lasted  until  Shiloh  came. — (Robertson). 

For  our  sakes  Israel  and  Judah 
enjoyed  the  Divine  protection  till 
Christ  came,  that  we  might  be  saved 
by  His  obedience  to  the  deatL  The 
whole  train  of  providential  adminis- 
tration in  the  world,  and  especially 
towards  the  chosen  people,  was  directed 
towards  the  redemption  and  salvation 
of  men  as  its  object.  What  despisers, 
then,  are  we  of  our  own  mercies  if  we 
refuse  to  join  the  concourse  that  is 
flocking  to  the  standard  of  the  Shiloh  ? 
—(Bush). 

This  is  the  central  vision,  coming 
from  the  central  feeling,  and  around  it 
all  the  rest  are  gathered.  They  are  to 
it  as  the  historical  frame  to  the  picture. 
Judah  is  more  closely  connectod  with 
this  central  vision  than  all  the  rest 
We  can  trace  the  name  Shiloh  to  no 
antecedents.  It  was  a  wondrous,  a 
mysterious  name.  It  was  intended  to 
be  mysterious  that  men  might  ponder 
much  upon  it,  and  be  the  oetter  pre- 
pared to  understand  its  glorious  import, 
when  it  should  be  fully  realised  upon 
the  earth. — (Lange.) 

Verses  1 1,  12.  His  was  to  be  a  terri- 
tory rich  in  vineyards  and  pastures.  It 
has  been  said  that  prosperity  is  the 
blessing  of  the  Old  Testament,  tribu- 
lation the  specific  promise  of  the  New. 
But  this  is  scarcely  true ;  in  the  New, 
as  in  the  Old,  temporal  blessings  follow 
certain  qualities  of  lieart.  The  laws  of 
God  remain  unalterable.  The  fifth 
commandment  **  with  promise,"  is 
quoted  by  Paul  as  valid  in  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  still      And  in  the 
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sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ  says  :  Testament  has  brought  out,  with  peca- 

"  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  liar  prominence,  a  class  of  results  of 

inherit  the  earth."    The  fact  is  not  right   doing  which  were  only  dimly 

that  the  consequences  of  right  and  visible    in  the  elder   dispensation. — 

wrong  are  chan^^  but  that  tne  New  (Robertson.) 

MAIN  HOMlLBTlOa  OF  THE  PARAORAPff.-^Vetm  IMl,  and  Vene  27. 

Thb  BLBSsiNas  OF  Zebuluv,  Issaohar,  Dah,  Oad,  Ashbb,.  Nafhtau^ 

AITD  BbKJAMIH. 

Consider  these  blessings— 

L  In  their  yariety.  1.  Maritims  power.  Zebulun  was  to  ''dwell  at  the 
haven  of  the  sea,"  to  be  **  for  an  haven  of  ships."  (Verse  18.)  2.  Hmbandry. 
Issachajr  is  compared  to  ''a  strong  ass,  couching  down  between  two  burdens." 
He  was  to  be  an  agricultural  tribe.  He  would  not  require  the  heroic  qualities 
of  Judah,  nor  the  enterprise  of  2iebulun.  He  would  be  content  with  the  fruits 
of  peace  and  industry,  not  caring  for  a  life  of  adventure  or  the  fortunes  of  war. 
He  would  be  willing  enough  for  humble  and  patient  service,  but  his  fault  was 
that  he  had  no  strong  heroic  impulse.  ''  He  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the 
land  that  it  was  pleasant"  (Verse  15.)  He  wanted  to  enjoy  ease  at  the  cost 
of  liberty.  He  had  no  public  spirit,  no  energy  to  strive  for  a  larger  and  higher 
freedom.  ''  He  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,"  was  satisfied  with  slavish  work  and 
easy  wag^ ;  and  thus  he  "  became  a  servant  unto  tribute."  3.  Political  saga- 
city. ^  "JDan  sliall  judge  his  people."  (Verse  16.)  He  was  to  be  raised  to  a 
position  of  rank  and  political  power.  But  he  would  gain  dominion  by  a  serpent 
subtlety,  employing  the  might  of  craft  against  stronger  foes.  (Verse  17.)  4. 
The  power  to  conquer  by  perseverance.  (Verse  19.)  Gad,  whose  name  signifies 
'^a  troop,"  was  to  become  a  warlike  tribe.  Though  he  might  be  often 
vanquished  3ret  he  was  to  overcome  at  last.  He  would  have  we  rewards  of 
patient  continuance.  The  promise  of  final  victory  would  enable  him  to  bear 
present  defeat,  5.  Plenty,  (Verse  20.)  The  name  "Asher"  signifies  the 
happy y  or  making  happy.  He  was  destined  to  eujov  great  temporal  pro3[)erity. 
His  lot  was  to  be  a  rich  one,  yielding  him  not  onl;^  necessaries,  but  dainties, 
even  royal  dainties.  Material  culture,  all  that  ministers  to  the  refinements  of 
enjoyment  and  pleasure, — these  were  to  be  his  good  things.  6.  Eloquence. 
Napntali  is  compared  to  "an  hind  let  loose."  (Verse  21.)  His  tribe  was  to  be 
distinguished  by  vivacity,  timidity,  and  softness  of  niannqp.  Yet  he  was  to  be 
renowned  for  that  wonderful  gift  of  eloquence  which  would  invest  him  with  a 
sovereignty  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  This  tribe  was  famous  for 
eloquence  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  Naphtali  was  to  utter  words  of  beauty. 
Witness  the  poetic  effusion  oi  Barak— the  war-song  of  the  Naphtalite  hero  and 
Israel's  deliverer.  (Judges  v.)  Most  of  our  Lord's  Apostles  who  preached  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  world  with  such  power  and  eloquence  were  from  this 
tribe.  7.  'I he  warlike  character,  "Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf."  (Verse 
27.)  The  incessant  and  victorious  capture  of  booty,  military  ardour, —these 
were  his  characteristics.  Yet  withal  generous,  and  full  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  others.  He  is  ready  to  divide  at  night  that  spoil  which  iu  the  morning 
he  had  won  with  such  daring  and  risk.    Consider  these  blessings  : — 

11.  In  their  unity.     Each  tribe  has  its  own  special  characteristic,  its  own 
special  gifts  and  powers.     All  these  constitute  one  grand  unity.     Such  is  the 
order  of  nature — ^nnity  in  variety.     ITiis  diversity  in  the  distribution  of  gifts  and 
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endowments  contributes  to  human  happiness,  and  to  human  prosperity.  The 
conquests  of  humble  industry  may  not  De  brilliant,  but  they  are  useful.  The 
king  himself  is  served  by  the  field.  The  delicate,  the  eloquent,  the  refined,  the 
warlike  hero — these  could  not  subsist  without  the  aid  of  the  laborious  and  the 
resolute.  And  the  hard  toiL  of  men  may  be  relieyed  and  elevated  I7  the  gentle 
influences  of  the  arts  and  refinements  of  life.  As  it  is  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  nature,  so  in  human  society  we  give  and  take  ;  and  tiius  contribute  to 
ihe  unity  of  Gkxl's  grand  purpose  in  the  march  of  history. 


BUQQBSTIYB  00MMBNT8  ON  THS  VBRSBB. 

Terses  18-21.^    The  twelve  loaves  of  Our  exact  character  h  tested  07  our 

shewbread  remained  for  ever  before  the  spontaneous  thoughts.      Watch   how 

Lord  on  the  altar,  proclaiming  their  the    mind  turns  when  pressure  and 

separateness,  their  characteristic  differ-  coercion  are  taken  off,  and  you  know 

ences,  and  their  unity  in  working  out  of  what  kind  it  is.   Thus  sudden  events, 

one  great  purpose;  one  in  God  by  sudden  pangs,  accidents,etc.,  determine 

difference.     By   differences   between  for  us  the  state  of  our  souls,  and  show 

man  and  man,  church    and  church,  us  the  high-water  mark  of  our  spiritual 

nation  and  nation,  the  true  organic  attainment    From  one  man  they  wring 

onityisattained  and  ke^t.-{Boberts(m.)  a  curse  ;  from  another,  a  slang  expres- 
sion ;  from  a  third,  a  natural  prayer. 

Verse  18.  Jacob's  spiritual  character,  Jud^e   yourselves  by  this   test.     It 

as  tested  by  his  ejaculation.  A  religious  would  lie  dangerous  to  jud^e  others 

ejaculation  firom  the  dying^  patriarch  alwavs.    But  take  it  as  a  fan:  test  of 

breathless  and  exhaust^  with  speech.  Jacob's  state. — (Bobertson). 


MAIN  E0MILBTI08  OF  THB  PAMQRAPH^Vtms  SS-SQL 

Thb  BLBssnra  0?  Josbfb» 

The  patriarch  delights  to  dwell  on  this  theme.  The  whole  tone  of  his 
language  changes  ;  and  he  pours  out  his  full  soul  in  blessings  upon  the  head 
of  his  long  lo^,  but  now  restored  and  exalted  son.  ^  He  has  the  richest  and 
largest  benedictions  for  him  who  was  the  saviour  of  his  house  and  the  type  of 
the  coming  Deliverer.  All  the  father's  heart  is  hera  There  are  three  elements 
in  this  blessing  of  Joseph. 

L  Prediction  of  Ms  future  greatness.  1.  His  extraordinary  increase.  He 
was  to  be  as  a  "  fruitful  bough  "  planted  "  by  a  well"  His  descendants  would 
spread  and  flourish,  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water.  TPsa.  L  8).  His 
**  branches "  would  even  "  run  over  the  wall ; "  they  would  outgrow  their 
boundaries.  The  remarkable  increase  of  this  adopted  tribe  is  recorded  iu 
Num.  i.  33-35 ;  Josh,  xvi  ;  xvil ;  Deui  xxxiii.  17.  2.  Bis  great  prosperity, 
CL)  AU  kinds  of  blessings  were  promised.  "  Blessings  of  heaven  above." 
(Verse  25).  The  uses  and  favours  bestowed  by  the  air,  the  rain,  and 
the  sun ;  and  above  all,  spiritual  blessings  from  on  high^  of  which  these 
were  the  natural  symbols.  ''Blessings  of  the  deep  tnat  lieth  under." 
The  springs  and  streams,  and  the  fertile  soil ;  and  cbiefly  those  ^ifts  which 
arise  from  God's  deep  fountains  of  love,  from  Him  with  whom  is  the  well 
of  life.  "  Blessings  of  the  breasts  and  of  the  womb."  A  numerous  offspring, 
cbild^u  of  the  home,  flocks  and  herds  in  abundance.    (2.)  His  blessings  were 
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to  surpass  all  former  instances.  "  The  blessings  of  my  fiftther  have  prevailed 
above  the  blessings  of  my  progenitors."  (Verse  26).  They  were  to  surpass  those 
blessings  which  came  upon  Jacob  from  his  father,  as  far  as  the  old  mountains 
tower  above  the  earth.  Tiiey  were  to  rise  until  they  reach  the  summits  of  the 
everlasting  hills  ;  as  it  were,  a  complete  dpluge  of  blessing.  (3 )  His  blessings 
are  traced  to  their  source,  "  The  God  of  thy  father  wiio  shall  help  thee." 
"  The  Almighty,"  who  is  able  to  control  all  adverse  powers  and  to  accomplish 
His  will,  who  has  the  ability  as  well  as  the  disposition  to  be  good. 

IL  Praise  of  his  character.  He  dwells  upon  what  Joseph  was  and  had  been. 
1.  He  had  been  a  much  tried  man,  **  The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and 
shot  at  him,  and  hated  him."  (Verse  23.)  (1.)  The  archers  of  envy  and  hatred. 
The  envy  of  his  brethren  wounded  his  feelings,  their  cruel  words  like  arrows 
pierced  his  soul,  their  hatred  sold  him  into  slavery.  (2.)  7Tis  archers  of 
temptation.  He  was  tempted  by  an  adulterous  mistress.  (Gen.  xxxix.  7-19.) 
(3.)  7'he  archers  of  persecution.  He  was  imprisoned  by  his  master,  though  he 
was  innocent  of  wrong.  Though  supported  by  his  integrity,  yet  he  felt  the 
trial.  The  iron  entered  his  soul.  (4.)  7 he  archers  qf  neglect  and  ingratitude. 
His  patience  was  sorely  tried  by  ms  fellow  prisoner,  who  forgot  him,  leaving 
him  to  languish  in  his  long  imprisonment,  when  a  word  spoken  in  praise  of  such 
a  benefactor  might  have  brought  deliveranca  2.  Be  had  gained  the  victory 
over  his  trials.  '*  His  bow  abode  in  strength."  (Verse  24.)  It  was  kept 
strongly  strong,  was  never  allowed  to  weaken  or  slacken,  was  always  ready. 
(Job  xxix.  20.)  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  faint  in  adversity.  (Prov.  xjdy. 
10.)  He  alwavs  had  ^reat  moral  strength  and  firmness  of  character.  His 
couiage  and  self-possession  never  forsook  him.  The  patriarch  does  not  forget 
the  Divine  source  of  his  strength  ;  **  The  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong 
by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  Grod  of  Jacob."  (Veirse  24.)  The  (Jod  who  had 
shown  His  miglitiiiess  in  Jacob's  own  deliverance.  "  The  stone  of  Israel "  was 
the  strong  foundation  of  his  life.  **  The  Shepheid"  of  Israel  waa  his  guide  and 
defence,  his  living,  personal  God. 

IIL  His  destiny  the  natural  result  of  his  character.  Eis  future  might  be 
judged  from  his  past ;  for  that  contains  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  true  greatnesa 
1.  His  filial  obedience.  This  was  his  peculiarity.  He  kept  that  commandment 
which  has  promise.  He  had  learned  to  obey,  and  so  he  was  fit  to  rule.  2.  His 
desire  for  God's  glory.  He  had  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  and  considered 
that  his  life  was  ordered  by  Divine  wisdom  for  the  good  of  others.  (G«n.  zlv. 
7,  8.)  He  who  thus  glorifies  God  must  be  blessed.  To  show,  further,  how  his 
future  might  be  inferred  from  his  past,  consider : — 3.  The  operation  of  that 
principle  Iw  which  God  rewards  in  kind,  Joseph  was  ''separate  from  his 
orethren  ; '  first  by  a  gainful  exile,  and  now  by  a  glorious  promotion  and  dis- 
tinction. This  separation  had  the  effect  of  forcing  him  back  upon  himself,  and 
of  fetching  out  and  bringing  to  the  surface  the  true  ^eatness  of  his  character. 
He  was  rewarded  in  kind — separated  first  by  adversity,  and  then  by  superior 
rank  and  blessing.  4.  The  principle  that  God^s  dealings  in  the  past  constitute 
a  ground  of  hope  and  trust  for  the  future,  ^  God  hath  and  Qod  shall  is  sound 
Scripture  logic  (Psa.  Ixxxv.  1-4 :  2  Cor.  L  10.)  The  goodness  and  grace  of  the 
past  is  a  pledge  for  the  future.  We  may  be  sure  that  our  God  will  be  always 
like  Himself.  **  Because  thou  hast  been  my  help,  therefore  in  the  shadow  of  thy 
wings  will  I  rejoice."  (Psa.  Ixiil  7.)  5.  The  principle  by  which  a  firm  and 
weU-established  godliness  tends  to  contiuue.  The  figure  which  represented  the 
vitality  and  increase  of  Joseph's  familv  was  also  true  of  his  spiritual  nature. 
His  soul  was  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  ever  full  of  vigoroua 
life  and  bringing  forth  abundant  fruit  He  had  overcome  temptation,  and  tbiu 
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had  proved  the  strength  of  his  character.  He  had  been  used  to  the  ways  of 
obedience  nntil  they  bad  grown  into  a  habit.  He  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  God 
until  it  became  his  chief  delight.  The  natural  tendency  of  a  godly  life  ^natural 
with  the  new  nature)  is  to  continue  ''  The  righteous  also  shdl  hold  on  nis  way, 
and  he  that  hath  clean  hands  shall  be  stronger  and  stronger."    (Job  xvii  9.) 


BUGGBSTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THB  VBRSBB. 


Verse  22.  The  emblem  of  the  **  vine 
running  over  the  wall "  aptlv  denotes 
a  population  swelling  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  the  bounds  which  they  were  to 
occupy.  How  strikingly  this  was  ful- 
Mled  in  the  case  of  Joseph  I  (Josh.  xvii. 
14-18.)— (^tt«A.) 

Verses  28,  24.  The  Divine  favour 
forsook  him  not ;  be  was  preserved  and 
relieved  by  the  miglity  God  of  Jacob, 
by  whom  he  was  delivered  when  his 
death  was  designed  ;  preserved  chaste 
when  tempted  to  sin ;  rendered  prospe* 
rous  from  the  depth  of  his  affliction ; 
and  finally  advanced  to  great  dignity, 
and  made  an  instrument  of  most  signal 
good  to  others.  Thus  his  "  low  abode 
m  strength,"  denoting  unconquered 
perseverance  in  a  particular  state  or 
con  (lition, — (BiAsh,) 

The  sound  heart  stands  firm  under 
greatest  pressures  (2  Cor.  i.  9,  12). 
Whereas,  if  a  bone  be  broke,  or  but 
the  skin  rubbed  up  and  raw,  the  lightest 
load  will  be  troublesom&  Hang  heavy 
weights  upon  rotten  boughs,  they 
presently  break.  But  Joseph's  were 
green,  and  had  8ap.^7Vaf?p.) 


Verse  25.  God  ''shall  hear  the 
heaven,  the  heaven  shall  hear  the  eartli, 
and  the  earth  shall  hear  the  corn,  wine, 
and  oil ; "  the  genealogy  of  all  which 
is  resolved  into  God  (Hos.  ii.  21, 22).— 
{Trapp.) 

The  earth  shall  rise  up  against  the 
wicked,  and  the  heavens  shall  reveal 
their  iniquity  ;  but  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  waters  below  the  earth,  shall 
combine,  under  the  control  of  Divino 
Providence,  to  furnish  blessings  to  God'r 
people. — {Bush.) 

Verse  26.  To  Joseph  is  given  a 
double  portion  with  a  double  measure 
of  affection  from  a  father's  heart. 
Like  an  overflowing  flood  his  blessings 
have  risen  to  the  very  summits  of  the 
perpetual  hiUs  in  the  conceptions  of 
the  venerable  patriarch. — {Mui^hy.) 

The  spirit  of  his  benediction  was,  by 
how  much  he  was  afflicted  for  the  sake 
of  others,  by  so  much  let  him  be  blessed 
and  honoured,  and  that  to  die  latest 
posterity  t  And  such  is  the  mind  of  God, 
and  all  His  true  friends  concerning  a 
greater  than  Joseph  (Heb.  il  9  ;  ^v. 
V.  11, 12  ;  I  6,  ^),—{FuU6r.) 


MAIN  E0MILET1C8  OF  THE  PAMAGRAPff^Vm-m  2B-9M. 


The  DnsQ  Jaoob. 


I.   ffis  peace.    His  work  is  now  done,  his  last  blessing  pronounced,  his  last 

}>rayer  uttered.  Nothing  more  is  left  but  to  gather  up  his  feet  and  dia  His 
ife  was  satisfied  with  the  goodness  of  the  Lord.  With  great  calmness  he  gives 
command  concerning  his  burial,  but  here  he  reveals  tliat  habit  of  mind  wtiich 
he  iiad  of  always  dwelling  upon  the  past.  He  was  a  man  who  was  fond  of 
recording  seasons.  He  had  his  history  by  heart.  He  gives  orders  to  be  buried 
with  his  fathers,  but  he  cannot  help  reviving  the  tender  memories  that  gather 
around  that  sacred  spot  *'  There  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife  ; 
•  •  •  •  and  there  I  buried  Leah"  The  sense  of  Qod*s  goodness  in  the  past 
gave  him  peace  and  hope.     (Isa.  xliii.  1-8). 
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n.  His  faith.  He  was  one  of  those  who  died  in  faith.  (Ileb.  xi.  13-21). 
He  had  faith  that  God  would  give  his  descendants  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an 
eternal  possession,  and  as  a  plwlge  thereof  desired  that  his  body  should  rest  in 
that  sacred  soil.  Like  Moses,  he  was  ready  to  forsake  whatever  honours  his 
family  miglit  have  in  Egypt.  He  had  faith  ako  in  his  own  future  bliss.  The 
salvation  whicli  he  had  long  waited  for,  he  is  now  destined  to  see.  He  was 
"  gathered  unto  his  people,"  not  only  laid  with  them  in  the  grave,  but  joined 
them  in  that  better  oouuti^  which  is  an  heavenly. 

8UQQB8TIVE  OOMMBNTS  ON  THB  VBB8B8. 

Terse  28.  Here  is  something  which  wish  to  be  buried  with  her.  He  would 
tells  of  the  character  of  future  judg-  show  that  he  had  the  same  i>ious  con- 
ment.  Have  you  ever  attended  the  fidence  as  they  had  in  the  Divine  pro- 
opening  of  a  will,  where  the  bequests  mises.  His  command,  llierefore,  to 
were  large  and  unknown,  and  seen  the  his  sons  was  a  public  profession  that 
bitter  msappointment  and  the  sup-  he  also  lived  and  was  now  dying  in  the 
pressed  anger  ?  Well,  conceive  those  same  faith  by  which  his  venerable  pro- 
sons  listenmg  to  the  warning  doom,  ffenitors  had.  embraced  the  promise- 
Conceive  Reuben,  or  Simeon,  or  Levi  (Bush.) 
listening  to  their  fatlier's  words.     Yet 

the  day  will  come  when,  on  principles  Verse  38.   He  was  ^thered  to  ^  the 

precisely  similar,  our  doom  must  be  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the 

pronounced.    Destiny  is  fixed  by  cha-  firstborn,  whose  names  are  written  in 

racter,  and  character  is  deternrined  by  heaven."    (Heb.  xiL  23.)    In  Jerusa- 

separate  s^ta.-:-{  /lobsrtson.)  lem,  records  were  kept  of  the  names  of 

all  the  citizens.    (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  5.)    So 

Verses  29-32.    Jacob  loved  Rachel  it  is  in  heaven,  where  Jacob  is  now  a 

with  warmer  a£fection  Uian  his  fathers  denizm.-^Trapp.) 
Graham  and  Xsaao,  yet  it  was  not  his 


CHAPTER  h. 

Cbitioal  N0TB8.--S*  Tha  phyddam.]  The  Egyptians  had  tpeotal  physlolmt  for  each  dlseaw  | 
the  embalmen  forming  a  olaas  by  themselves.— 3.  Monrned  for  him  three  soon  and  tan  days.! 
The  aeventy  days  of  mourning  included  the  forty  required  for  embalming. — B.  My  grava  which  f 
have  digged  for  ma.]  "This  term  is  applied  to  the  preparation  of  a  tomb  (2  Chron.  xtL  14)« 
He  thus  speaks  of  haying  himself  done  what  had  been  done  by  Abraham  (Qra.  xziv.) ;  though 
it  is  not  impossible  that  he  had  made  preparations  there  for  himself  when  he  buried  Leah.'* 
(JacobuiJ^l*  Tha  elders  of  hia  hoiua.T  The  court  officials.  Tha  elders  of  tha  land  of  Egypt.] 
The  state  officials.— 10.  Beyond  JordanT)  Oonsidered,  not  as  written  from  the  position  of  Moiies, 
but  as  bearing  the  usual  meaning—East  of  the  Jordan. — 11*  Abal-miiraim.]  **  This  name,  like 
many  in  the  East,  ha.-*  a  double  meaning.  The  word  Abel  no  doubt  at  first  meant  mourning, 
though  the  name  would  be  used  by  many,  ignorant  of  its  origin,  in  the  sense  of  a  meaduw.** 
(/VurpAy.)— 10.  Joseph  will  peradyenture  hata  ua,  and  will  certainly  reqnita  ua  all  tbe  evil 
which  wa  did  onto  him.]    The  literal  rendering  is-—//*  Joteph  ihauld  nowpuniah  us,  tmd  rtquitt 

all  tk^  evil  that  we  have  aone  to  him The  sentence  breaks  off  unfinish^,  requiring  some  Kuch 

filling  up  as,  what  then  t  or,  that  wo^ild  be  our  ruin, — 16*  And  thay  sent  a  mesaangar  unto  Joseph.] 
From  Groshen  to  Memphis.— 23.  Of  the  third  generatioxL]  "  Either  sons  belonging  to,  or  sons  of, 
the  third  generation.  If  the  former,  then  his  (Joseph'n)  great, — if  the  latter,  his  great-great- 
grandchildren.*' (^(/bni.)— Were  brought  up  upon  Joseph's  kneea*]  The  meaning  is,  that  they 
were  placed  upon  his  knees,  when  new-bom,  for  his  recognition  and  blessing  (G^en.  xxx.  8). 
36.  Ya  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from  hence.]  The  record  of  his  burial  is  prosarved  (Bx.  xiii.  19 ; 
Josh.  zxiT.  82).  It  was  at  8herhefn,—2Q»  Ha  was  pat  in  a  cofllii  in  Egypt  ]  **  The  miunmy 
of  Joseph  was  pat,  as  was  the  duty  of  the  embalmer%  in  a  ohast  of  wood,  soiA  aa  may  ba  i 
n  oar  moseams  to  this  day.'*  (AI/bnLJ 
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MAIN  HOMILBTiaa  OF  THB  PABAGBIPE^T$tm  LIU 

Thb  Hovoub  paid  to  THB  Dbpabtbd  Jaoob. 

This  was  of  two  kinds.    L  Private.     The  dead  body  of  Jacob  was  honoured. 

1.  By  the  tears  of  hia  family.  All  the  sons  loved  their  father.  Tliey  performed 
their  last  office  for  him  by  laying  him  in  the  ffrave.  (Verses  12,  18.)  They 
mourned  for  him  with  trae  affection.  But  in  Joseph  especially  is  this  strong 
filial  love  manifested.  He  fell  with  tears  and  kisses  upon  the  dead  face  of  his 
beloved  father.^  (Verse  1.)  When  he  stood  by  the  old  man's  bedside  with  his 
two  sons,  he  listened  calmly  to  the  prophetic  words  which  were  uttered ;  he 
could  bear  up  and  control  liis  feeling  ;  but  when  the  last  spark  of  life  was  gone, 
he  gave  way.  A  crowd  of  overwhelming  thoughts  rushed  upon  him,  and  held 
to  tiiat  dear  embrace  he  abandons  himself  to  grief.    Jacob  was  honoured  also 

2.  By  the  respect  paid  to  his  kut  wishes.  He  desired  to  be  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  around  which  gathered  so  many  tender  and  solemn 
memories.  His  sons  carried  out  that  wish.  (Verses  4,  5,  12,  13.)  It  was  a 
bold  thing  for  Joseph  to  ask  so  much  of  Pharaoh,  for  the  journey  to  the  grave 
was  about  three  hundred  miles.  The  embalming  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
prepare  the  bodv  to  be  borne  such  a  long  distance.  Thus  the  aesire  of  the 
dying  man  was  fully  accomplished.  He  was  laid,  the  latest  occupant,  in  the 
sepulchre  whose  denizens  he  had  but  a  short  time  before  enumerated.  (Glen, 
xlix.  81). 

n.  Publie.  Public  mourning  was  ordered.  "The  ^qrptians mourned  for 
him  threescore  and  ten  days."  (Verse  3).  This  fell  but  a  little  short  of  a  royal 
mourning.  Jacob  was  honoured  bv  a  great  nation  with  Sk  publie  funeral,  on  an 
imposing  and  magnificent  scal&  in  the  funeral  procession  there  were  court  and 
state  officials,  a  military  escort  of  chariots  and  horsemen  ; "  it  was  a  very  great 
companv.  (Verse  9.)  The  Canaanites  were  impressed  with  the  sight,  and 
called  the  place  where  the  funenJ  procession  halted  by  a  name  which  signifies, 
the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians.  O^erse  11).  1^  Ihis  might  be  objected  to  as 
merely  formal.  In  the  customs  of  jpolite  nations,  in  the  matter  of  court  mourn* 
ing,  there  is,  no  doubt,  much  that  is  mere  outward  form.  Yet  even  these  ought 
not  to  be  despised  as  having  no  valu&  Thev  are  an  outward  witness  of  what 
men  ought  to  be,  and  what  they  ought  to  feel  They  show  respect  for  departed 
worth,  sympathy  with  survivors,  and  a  thoughtful  and  solemn  recognition  of 
our  common  mortality.  2.  This  might  be  objected  to  as  utilitarian.  Some  would 


objected 

ntilitarian  spirit.  But  Christ  discovered  a  native  beauty  in  actions  far  surpass- 
ing the  value  of  their  outward  form  and  nse.  Thus  truth,  goodness,  and  charity 
may  be  profitable  in  what  they  bestow ;  but  they  are  also  lovely  in  themselves. 
They  are  to  be  admired  apart  from  the  benefits  they  render.  As  they  cannot 
be  gotten  for  gold,  so  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  it.  This  mourning  was 
imposing  in  its  expensive  grandeur,  yet  it  produced  feelings  and  impressions  of 
more  value  than  mere  wealth.  It  produced  respect  for  goodness.  Men  could 
not  help  reflecting  upon  that  greatness  of  character  which  had  won  so  much 
public  homage.  It  strengthened  the  finest  and  noblest  h^iuian  feelings,— love, 
sympathy,  compassion  for  those  in  sorrow.  It  invited  to  seriousness,  giving 
men  time  to  pause  in  the  midst  of  busy  life,  so  that  they  might  think  upon 
another  world.  And  ui^ess  this  inward  life  of  noble  thoughts  and  feelings  is 
encouraged,  of  what  use  is  a  nation's  wealth  and  splendour} 
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BU00B8TiyX  O0MMBNT8  ON  THB  VBMSBa. 


Verse  1.  We  are  not  told  what 
Beuben  or  Simeon  felt  on  this  occasion ; 
their  sensibilities  were  not  so  strong  as 
those  of  Josephybut  theirself-reflections 
must  have  been  bitter.  Joseph's  tears 
were  attended  with  secret  consolation. 
—(Busk.) 

Verse  2.  With  wonderful  propriety 
does  Joseph  unite  in  his  own  person 
the  Israclitish  truthfulnes  with  that 
which  was  of  most  value  in  the  Egyptian 
customs  and  usages. — (Lange*) 

Jacob  was  embalmea,  according  to 
the  custom  of  Epypt.  This  was  done 
to  retard  the  progress  of  corruption ; 
for  so  long  as  the  body  was  there,  their 
friend  seemed  still  among  them.  In 
that  we  find  an  intimation  of  immor- 
tality.—(i^ofertotw.) 

Verse  8.  All  the  Egyptians  saw  how 
dear  Jacob  was  to  their  lord,  and 
thought  they  could  not  pay  a  more 
suitable  token  of  respect  to  him  than 
by  mourning  for  his  father.  When  good 
and  great  men  die,  it  is  proper  that  the 
general  heart  of  the  community  should 
feel  the  stroke  of  Providence.  A  loud 
voice  comes  from  their  graves,  pro- 
claiming that  soon  we  sluill  be  with 
them.  Shall  we  not,  then,  prepare  for 
the  decease  which  we  must  so  soon 
accomplish  ? — {Busk,) 

Verse  4.  Joseph  could  not  apply  in 
person  to  Pharaoh,  because  he  was  in 
mourning  attire.  It  had^  been  a  long 
established  custom  in  the  time  of  Esther, 
to  exclude  all  such  from  the  courts  of 
kings.  (Esther  iv.  2.)  The  palace  was 
regarded  as  the  image  of  heaven,  the 
region  of  life  and  gladness,  and  there- 


fore, the  visible  signs  and  svmbols  of 
death  could  not  be  permitted  to  enter. 

Verses  5,  &  The  Egjrptiaos  were 
yery  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their 
country  which  they  esteemed  "the 
glory  of  all  lands."  They  might  have 
thought  that  Joseph,  who  had  received 
such  nonours  in  their  land,  did  not  dis- 
cover a  grateful  sense  of  their  favours, 
if  he  had  carried  his  father's  body  to 
be  buried  in  another  land  without 
giving  a  good  reason  for  it  The  old 
man  had  himself,  moreover,  been 
treated  with  great  generosity  ^  by 
Pharaoh.  Joseph  wish^  to  obviate 
any  such  reflections,  and  therefore 
produced  reasons  for  his  request— 
(Bush.) 

Verses  7*13.  The  mourning  train 
of  Jacob,  a  presignal  of  Israel's  return 
to  Canaan.  I'he  dead  Jacob  draws 
beforehand  the  living  Israel  to  Canaan. 
Before  all  is  the  dying  Christ— 
(Lange.) 

In  this  there  was  frdfilled  the  pro- 
mise made.  (Gen.  zlvL  4.)  Jacob 
was  literally  brought  back  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan ;  since  for  his  body  did  God 
prepare  this  prophetic  journey.  — 
(Starke.) 

So  great  a  cavalcade  attending  Jacob 
to  his  long  home  through  a  part  of 
two  different  countries  would  spread 
the  fame  of  the  good  man,  and  revive 
the  remembrance  of  him  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  And  it  was  much  for  the 
interest  of  religion  that  his  name 
should  be  known.  In  his  life  he  had 
eminently  displayed  the  virtues  by 
which  religion  is  recommended.*- 
(Bush.) 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THB  PARAORAPff.^Vtrmll^X, 

Joseph's  last  Fobqivbness  of  hib  Brethben. 

I.  Their  need  of  forgiveness.    Their  father,  who  was  the  bond  of  love 
between  the  brothers,  was  now  gone ;  and  they  naturally  fear  lest  Joseph  should 
punish  them  for  the  previous  wrong  they  had  done  hint    The  old  wound  breaks 
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out  afresh.  They  begin  to  suspect  tJiat  the  kindness  Joseph  had  shown  them 
was  only  for  their  father's  sake,  that  Joseph  never  really  lorgave  them  in  his 
heart,  and  that  now,  whea  the  restraint  of  their  father's  presence  is  removed,  he 
will  take  vengeance.  Sinners  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  human  goodness. 
Conscious  guilt  is  always  alive  to  fear.  Their  fears  were  groundless,  yet 
conscience  taught  them  what  was  true,  t.^.,  that  sinners  deserve  to  be  requited 
according  to  their  works.  But  to  appreciate  the  majestv  of  goodness,  to  feel 
and  know  what  is  godlike  in  another,  requires  a  spirituiJ  mind.  Wisdom  can 
only  be  justified  of  her  own  children. 

II.  The  plea  on  which  they  urge  it  1,  The  dying  request  qf  their  father. 
(Verse  16,  17.)  They  bring  forward  their  father  as  a  mediator.  They  reauest 
that  his  word  shall  be  held  sacred,  shall  still  be  a  defence  between  them  and  the 
dreaded  evil  They  admit  the  justice  of  their  punishment,  but  desire  pardon 
for  the  sake  of  another.  2.  2  heir  own  free  cor^fession  of  guilt.  "  The  trespass 
of  thy  brethren,  and  their  sin ;  for  they  did  unto  thee  evil."  (Verse  17.) 
This  confession  they  allege  was  prepared  for  them  by  their  father,  and  they 
adopt  it  with  all  its  humiliating  terms.  3.  Their  father* 8  influence  with  God. 
"  Forgive  the  trespass  of  the  servants  of  the  God  qf  thy  father.**  JC^®'^  ^^-J 
They  would  strengthen  the  tie  of  nature  with  the  tie  of  religion.  They  would 
say,  as  we  have  one  father,  so  we  have  one  God ;  forgive  us  for  His  sake,  the 
God  of  our  father.  Guilty  men  as  they  were,  they  knew  the  highest  principle 
to  which  they  could  make  an  appeal  4.  Their  willingness  to  utterly  aoase 
themselves.  They  are  ready  to  atone  for  their  sin  in  kind.  They  had  sold 
Joseph  for  a  slave,  and  now  they  offer  themselves  as  his  servants.  They  make 
the  utmost  humiliation. 

in.  The  completenesf  of  their  forgiveness.  Joseph  assures  them  of  his 
entire  forgiveness.  1.  He  speaks  words ^  of  j^eace.  "  Fear  not."  (Verses  19, 
21.)  He  nastens,  at  once,  to  relieve  their^  minds,  before  he  utters  one  word  hv 
way  of  reason  or  explanation.  They  are  instantly  assured  of  that  love  whicn 
casteth  out  fear.  These  words  were  like  balm  to  their  wounds,  giving  them 
immediate  relief.  2.  IJe  will  not  presume  to  put  himself  judicially  in  the  place 
of  God.    (1.)  As  an  instrument  of  vengeance.    "  Am  I  in  the  place  of  Godt " 


w 


(Verse  19.)  "  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  rejjay,  saith  the  Lord.'  For  one  who 
himself  needs  forgiveness,  to  follow  others  with  the  last  veugeance  is  presump- 
tion. Joseph  had  already  judged  them,  and  he  had  forgiven.  He  will  not 
presume  any  further,  and  infringe  the  prerogatives  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth. 
(2.)  As  presuming  to  change  Gods  purposes.  Joseph  reminded  them  that  God 
had  brought  good  out  of  their  evil,  had  turned  the  calamities  resulting  from 
their  sinful  deeds  into  the  means  of  deliverance.  (Verse  20.)  He  would  not 
presume  to  change  this  manifest  purpose  of  God,  which  facts  had  already  revealed. 
"  God  meant  it  unto  good,  to  bring  to  pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people 
alive."  (3.)  As  presuming  upon  Gods  prerogative  of  forgiveness.  Qod  had  shown 
by  events  that  fie  forgave  their  sin,  and  Joseph  would  not  presume  to  reverse  that 
act  of  forgiveness.  He  could  not  retain  sins  which  God  had  remitted.  3.  He 
assures  them  that  their  suspicions  were  unjounded.  It  seemed  to  them  that 
with  all  his  words  of  kindness  and  his  gifts,  Joseph  was  all  along  playing  the 
hy|)ocrite,  and  cherishing  malignity  in  his  heart.  Therefore  he  shows,  by  impli- 
cation, that  their  suspicions  were  unfounded.  In  verse  20  he  answers  them  in 
nearly  the  same  woros  as  he  had  used  seventeen  years  before ;  as  if  he  would 
say,  *'  What  I  told  you  seventeen  years  a^o,  I  meant,  and  mean  stilL"    God's 

{urpose  of  good  in  things  evil  was  a  principle  which  Joseph  had  well  mastered, 
t  was  the  golden  key  of  his  life's  history ;  and,  indeed,  of  all  human  history  to 
those  who  believe  that  God  works  in  it  4t.  He  was  ready  toprofoe  his  forgivsMU 
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bg  his  actions.  (Verse  21.)  He  would  not  have  them  be  satisfied  with  mere 
words  without  deeds.  He  wished  to  see  them  happy,  and  he  gave  them  the 
means  of  happiness.  Joseph's  forgiveness  brought  comfort  and  |)eace»  n&  (jod'a 
does  to  the  sinner.  And  to  show  further  how  complete  was  his  forgiveness 
there  was, — S.  ITie  silent  teftimony  of  his  tears.  *'  And  Joseph  wept  when 
they  spake  unto  him.*'  (Verse  17.;  To  a  pure  mind,  to  one  who  sincerely 
means  good,  nothing  can  be  more  painful  than  suspicion.  It  was  part  of  our 
Lord's  humiliation  that  he  had  to  endure  the  suspicion  of  evil.  ''  he  ye  come 
out,  as  against  a  <AiV,  with  swords  and  staves  ? "  (Luke  xxii.  52.)  ITie  soul 
that  cannot  be  injured  with  the  substance  of  evil  may  be  pained  if  touched  with 
its  shadow.  Jesus  had  to  endure  the  gainsayings  of  sinners  against  Himsell 
(Heb.  ziL  8.) 

8UQQBSTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  TEJRSBS. 


Verses  14-21.  The  guilty  conscience 
can  nerer  think  itself  safe :  so  many 
years'  experience  of  Joseph's  love  could 
not  secure  his  brethren  of  remission. 
Those  that  know  they  have  deserved 
ill,  are  wont  to  misinteri>ret  favours,  and 
think  they  cannot  be  beloved.  All 
that  while,  his  goodness  seemed  but 
concealed   and    deeping  malice.     It 

K'eves  Joseph  to  see  their  fear,  and  to 
ur  them  so  paasionately  crave  that 
which  ihev  had.  ''  Forgive  the  tress- 
pass of  tne  servants  of  thy  &ther'8 
God.''  ^  What  a  conjuration  of  pardon 
was  this  1  They  say  not^  the  sons  of 
thy  father :  bat  the  servants  of  thy 
fatiier's  Goa.  How  much  stronger  are 
the  bonds  of  religion  than  of  nature  ? 
it  Joseph  had  be^  rancorous,  this  de- 
preciation had  charmed  him  ;  but  now 
it  resolves  him  into  tears.  They  are 
not  so  ready  to  acknowledge  their  old 
o£fence  as  he  to  protest  his  love.  Even 
late  confession  finds  forgiveness.  Joseph 
had  long  ago  seen  their  sorrow  ;  never 
but  now  hc^  he  their  humble  acknow- 
ledgment. Mercy  stays  not  for  out- 
wara  solemnities.  How  much  more 
shall  that  infinite  goodness  pardon  our 
sins,  when  He  fincU  the  truth  of  our 
repentance  l—(Bp,  Hall). 

Behold  toe  be  thy  servants.  Oh  that 
God  might  hear  snch  words  fall  from 


us,  prostrate  at  His  feet  I  How  soon 
would  He  take  us  up  and  embrace  us  I 
—(Trapp). 

The  spirit  of  Joseph's  inner  life  was 
forgivenesa  Conversant  as  his  experi- 
ence was  with  human  treachery,  no 
expressions  of  bitterness  escape  from 
him.  No  sentimental  wailing  over  the 
cruelty  of  relatiom^  the^  falseness  of 
friendship,  or  the  ingratitude  of  the 
world.  No  rancorous  outburst  of  mis- 
anthroi)y,  no  sarcastic  scepticism  of 
man's  integrity  or  woman  s  honour. 
He  meets  all  bravely,  with  cahn,  meek, 
and  dignified  forbearance.  If  ever 
man  had  cause  for  such  doubts,  he  had ; 
vet  his  heart  was  never  soured.  At 
last:  after  his  father's  death,  his 
brotoers,  apprehending  his  resentful 
recollections  of  their  early  cruelty, 
come  to  deprecate  his  revenge.  Very 
touching  in  his  reply.  (Verses  19-21). 
This  is  the  Christian  spirit  before  the 
Christian  times.  The  mind  of  Christ, 
the  Spirit  of  the  years  yet  future, 
blended  itself  with  life  before  He  came ; 
for  His  words  were  the  Eternal  Verities 
of  our  humanity.  In  all  ages  love  is 
the  truth  of  life.  Love  transmutes  all 
curses,  and  forces  them  to  rain  down 
in  blessinga — (^Mobertson). 

Joseph  requited  his  enemies  wiih  a 
noble  rerenge.    (Bom.  zil  SO.) 


MAIN  H0MILRTI08  OF  THE  PAJUGRAPff^Vm 

Dtutg  Joseph. 


I.  Satiilled  with  the  goodness  of  the  Lord, 
of  evil ;  but  they  were  the  consequences  of  his  integrity,  not  of  his  sin.    T 
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^  evO  report ''  carried  to  his  father,  though  prompted  by  a  sense  of  dut]^,  was  the 
occasion  of  his  slavery.  His  invincible  purity  was  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment. 
Yet  his  career  was,  on  the  whole  manned  by  success.  '^  The  Lord  was  with 
Joseph,  and  he  was  a  prosperous  man."  For  eighty  years  he  lived  as  prime 
minister  of  E<{3rpt,  and  died  at  tlie  age  of  an  hundred  and  ten  years.  ''He  saw 
Epiiraim's  children  of  the  third  generation  :  the  children  also  of  Machir,  the  sou 
of  Man&sseh,  were  brought  up  upon  Joseph's  knees."  He  had  seen  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord  in  a  long  life,  an  honoured  old  a^e,  and  a  prosperous  family.  The 
morning  of  his  life  was  douded,  but  the  douds  bad  passed  away,  and  his  eyeniug 
sky  is  pure 

n.  Full  of  ffidth.  He  was  one  of  those  heroes  of  faith  commended  in  Heb.  zi 
His  faith  made  him,  1.  Sure  of  God*8  Covenant.  ^  '*  God  will  surely  visit  you, 
and  bring  you  out  of  this  land,  unto  the  land  which  he  sware  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob."  (Verse  24.)  But,  how  did  Joseph  know  that  his  people 
would  ever  quit  E^ypt?  We  answer,  by  faith.  He  trusted  in  God.  He 
had  in  his  soul  the  sure  conviction  of  things  not  seen.  Faith  looks  to 
the  future,  but,  at  the  same  time,  pyea  to  that  future  a  substantial  existence ; 
so  that  the  soul  is  conscious  of  a  higher  and  more  perfect  state  of  things  than 
that  which  surrounds  it  here.  Joseph  was  sure  of  that  covenant  which  promised 
deliverance  and  the  possession  of  the  good  land.  Faith  made  him,  3.  Superior 
to  the  world.  Joseph  was  an  illustration  of  St.  Paurs  words, ''  We  walk  by  faith, 
not  by  sight."  His  dying  words  show  that,  after  all,  he  was  very  little  at  home  in 
Egypt,  though,  to  all  outward  appearance,  he  was  one  of  its  people.  He  bore 
an  Egyptian  name — a  high  sounding  titl&  He  married  an  £^^tian  woman  of 
rank.  But  he  was  still  an  Israelite  at  heart,  with  all  the  convictions,  aims,  and 
hopes  of  his  nation.  The  pomp  and  state  in  which  he  lived  afforded  him  no 
truerest  for  his  heart  and  soul.  Prime  Minister  of  Egypt  as  he  was,  his  last 
words  open  a  window  in  his  soul,  and  declare  how  little  he  belonged  to  that 
state  of  things  in  which  he  had  been  content  to  live.  He  was  content  to  feel 
and  know,  that  like  his  fathers,  he  was  but  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner.  Dying, 
he  said,  '^  Garry  ud  my  bones  from  hence."  His  faith  made  him  superior  to  the 
world  in  which  he  lived  and  moved.  He  passed  the  time  of  his  sojourning  there 
as  an  alien  ;  for  his  true  home  and  all  his  desire  was  the  Promised  Land.  And 
faith  ought  to  produce  such  effects  in  u&  The  believer  is  not  of  this  world. 
Hid  true  home  is  on  high.  His  ''  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  The  centre  of 
his  interest  is  changed  from  earth  to  heaven.  His  faith  also  made  him,  8.  The 
possessor  of  immortality.  His  commandment  concerning  his  bones  may  have  been 
dictated  by  a  natural  instinct.  We  cherish  a  feeling  tmit,  somehow,  after  death, 
our  bodies  still  remain  part  of  ourselves.  Our  ideas  of  existence  are  all  associated 
with  material  substance  and  form.  Joseph  may  also  have  been  influenced  by  a 
natural  desire  that  his  grave  should  not  be  among  strangers,  but  among  his  own 
kindred.^  When  old  Barzillai  was  offered  by  the  king  to  spend  the  remnant  of 
his  age  in  the  palace  at  Jerusalem,  he  said — "  Let  thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  turn 
back  again,  that  I  may  die  in  mine  own  city,  and  be  buried  by  the  grave  of  my 
father  and  my  mother."  (2  Sam.  xix.  87.)  But  whatever  other  motives  Joseph 
had,  this  is  certain,  that  he  believed  in  God!s  covenant  promise  and  claimed  his 
share  in  it.  God  had  proclaimed  Himself  to  the  patriarchs  as  their  God.  His 
covenant  relation  to  them  implied  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  "  He  is  not  the  God 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  Men  who  stand  so  with  God  can  never  really 
die.  The  soul  that  has  once  looked  up,  by  faith,  into  the  face  of  its  unseen 
Father,  cannot  be  left  in  the  grave.  The  patriarchs  still  exist.  They  are  before 
God,  and  beneath  His  eve.  While  they  were  living  here  they  may  have  wandered 
far  in  sin,  darkness,  and  error.  They  may  have  served  other  gods,  as  Abraham 
did  before  he  was  ciedled  to  the  life  of  faith ;  but  the  one  true  God,  who  is  the 
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Judge  of  all,  k  their  Ood  dow.  Joseph  felt  that  within  him  which  triumphed 
over  death.  All  was  failing  him  on  earth,  but  his  faith  held  on  to  God.  Wheo 
his  bretliren  stood  around  his  dying  bed,  they  could  not  help  fearing  that  when 
this  powerful  prince  was  gone,  disaster  must  fall  upon  their  people.  But  the 
dying  man  lays  firm  hold  upon  the  promise,  that  word  of  God  which  cannot 
pass  away.  "  I  die,"  he  says,  but  "  God  will  surely  visit  you."  He  is  not  going 
to  die.  He  lives  on  for  ever  to  be  the  portion  and  strength  of  his  people  when 
their  heart  and  flefih  fail. 

SUQQESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THB  VBB8B& 


Verses  22,  23.  If  children's  chil- 
dren are  the  glory  of  old  men,  they 
were  so  in  a  very  eminent  degree  to 
Joseph,  who  was  assured  that  the 
blessings  of  Divine  goodness  should 
descend  u])on  his  head  in  the  persons 
of  his  descendants. — (Bush,) 

Verse  24.  It  is  clear  that  when 
Joseph  was  dying,  his  thoughts  were 
not  engrossed  by  his  own  concerns, 
although  he  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
everlasting  world.  His  mind  was  at 
perfect  ease  concerning  his  own  state ; 
but  he  did  what  he  could  to  console 
the  hearts  of  his  brethren,  and  of  all 
his  father's  house,  whom  his  death  was 
depriving  of  their  last  earthly  friend. 
He  does  not  refer  them  to  any  new 
discoveries  made  to  himself,  but  to  the 
well-known  promise  made  to  Abraham 
and  Isaac  and  Jacob.  When  there 
was  no  written  word  of  God,  His 
afflicted  people  found  a  sufficient 
ground  for  their  faith  and  hope  in  the 
sure  promises  handed  down  firom 
father  to  son.  How  superior  are  our 
privileges,  who  enjoy  that  precious 
volume  filled  with  promises  as  the 
heaven  is  with  stars. — (Bush.) 

That  is  the  best  thought  of  death, 
to  remember  the  promise  of  God  and 
His  gracious  redemption. — (Lange), 

Verse  25.  Joseph  saw,  by  that  crea- 
tive faith,  his  family  in  prosperity^  even 
in  affluence ;  but  he  fait  that  this  was 
not  their  rest.  A  higher  life  than  that 
of  affluence,  a  nobler  destiny  than  that 
of  stagnant  rest,  there  must  be  for  them 
in  the  future  ;  else  all  the  anticipations 
of  a  purer  earth,  and  a  holier  world, 
which  imagination  bodied  forth  within 
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his  soul,  were  empty  dreams,  not  the 
intuitions  of  Qod'a  Spirit  It  was  this 
idea  of  perfection,  which  was  **the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  that 
carried  him  far  beyond  the  period  of 
his  own  death,  and  made  him  feel 
himself  a  partaker  of  his  nation's 
blessed  future.  They  who  have  lived 
as  Joseph  lived,  just  in  proportion  to 
their  puri^  and  unselHshness,  must 
believe  in  immortality.  They  cannot 
but  believe  it.  The  eternal  existence 
is  already  pulsing  in  their  veins  ;  the 
life  of  trust  and  high  hope,  and  sublime 
longings  after  perfection,  with  which 
the  decay  of  the  frame  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do.  That  is  gone — ^yes — but  it 
was  not  that  life  in  which  they  lived  ; 
and  when  it  finished,  what  had  that 
rain  to  do  with  the  destraction  of  the 
immortal }  Heaven  begun  is  the  living 
proof  that  makes  the  heaven  to  come 
credible.^  "  Christ  in  you  "  is  "  the 
hope  of  glory"— (Bobertson). 

Verse  26.  We  collect  from  this  a 
hint  of  Ae  resurrection  of  the  body. 
The  Egyptian  mode  of  sepulture  was 
by  em^lming  ;  and  the  Hebrews,  too, 
attached  mudi  importance  to  the  body 
after  deatL  Joseph  commanded  his 
countrymen  to  preserve  his  bones  to 
take  away  with  them.  In  this  we  detect 
that  unmistakable  human  craving,  not 
only  for  immortality,  but  immortality 
associated  with  a  form.  The  Egyptians 
had  a  kind  of  feeling,  that  while  the 
mummy  lasted,  the  man  had  not  yet 
perished  from  earth.  Christianity  does 
not  disappoint,  but  rather  meets  that 
feeling.  It  grants  to  the  materialist, 
by  the  doctrme  of  the  resurrection  oi 
the  body,  that  future  life  shall  be 
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Msooiated  with  a  material  foniL  It 
grants  to  the  8piritaali8t  all  he  ought 
to  wish,  that  me  spirit  shall  be  tree 
from  evil  For  it  is  a  mistake  of  ultra 
spiritualism  to  connect  degradation 
with  the  thought  of  a  risen  body ;  or 
to  suppose  that  a  mind,  unbound  by 
the  liuiitations  of  space,  is  a  more 
spiritual  idea  of  resurrection  than  the 
other.  The  opposite  to  spirituality  is 
not  material ism^  but  sin  ;  the  form  of 
matter  does  not  degrade. — {Robertson). 
It  all  ends  with  the  coffin,  the  mourn- 
ing for  the  (lea<l,  the  funeral  procession, 
and  the  glance  into  the  future  life. 
ITie  age  of  proinise  is  over ;  there  fol- 
lows now  a  silent  chasm  of  four  hun- 
dred years,  until  out  of  the  rushes  of 
the  Nile  there  is  lifted  up  a  weeping 
infant  in  a  little  reed-formed  aric. 
The  age  of  law  begins,  which  endures 
for  fifteen  hundred  years,  llien  in 
Bethlehem— Ephratah  is  there  born 
another  infant,  and  with  him  begins 
the  happy  time,  the  day  of  light,  and 
quickening  grace. — (Krummacher*) 


The  sacred  writer  here  takes  leave 
of  the  chosen  family,  and  closes  the 
Bible  of  the  sons  of  brael.  It  is  truly 
a  wonderful  book.  It  lifts  the  veil  of 
mystery  that  hanos  over  the  present 
condition  of  the  human  race.  It  re- 
cords the  origin  and  fall  of  man,  and 
thus  explains  the  co-existence  of  moral 
evil  and  a  moral  sense,  and  the  here- 
ditary memory  of  God  and  judgment 
in  the  soul  of  man.  It  gi-a<liially 
unfolds  the  purpose  and  method  of 
grace  througn  a  deliverer  who  is 
succeasively  announced  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  of  Shem,  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Judah.  So  much 
of  this  plan  of  mercy  is  revealed  from 
time  to  time  to  tlie  human  race  as 
comports  with  the  progress  they  have 
made  in  the  education  of  the  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  active  faculties. 
This  only  authentic  epitome  of  pri- 
meval history  is  worthy  of  the  constant 
study  of  intelligent  and  responsible 
man. — (JUurph]f.) 
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